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I. 


At  the  south  end  of  Block  Island  is 
a  line  of  grand  cliffs  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  high.  Some  of  them  are 
grass -grown  to  the  very  beach;  but 
most  of  them  have  a  rough  surface  of 
clay  and  sand  worn  into  enormous  fur- 
rows by  the  rain.  They  are  of  irregular 
shape,  some  spreading  out  into  wide 
plateaus  on  the  top,  others  being  merely 
a  sharp  point  of  land  running  out  be- 
tween two  broad  ravines. 

At  sunset,  in  summer,  the  mists  from 
the  ocean  often  gather  slowly  in  these 
ravines,  and  curl  upward  like' colossal 
smc^e-wreaths  from  subterranean  homes. 
Gradually  they  spread  over  the  island, 
until  all  road-ways,  gates,  and  fences 
are  obliterated,  and  men  grope  their  way 
about  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  A  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  labyrinthine 
paths  of  the  island  is  as  helpless  in  one 
of  these  thick  mists  as  in  a  blinding 
snow-storm. 

It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this  that 
Massy  Sprague's  daughter,  Toinette,  was 
cautiously  groping  her  way  home  from 
the  cliffs.  Toinette  had  been  lying  on 
the  cliffs  all  the  afternoon.  There  is  a 
great  fascination  in  lying  flat,  face  down, 
on  these  cliffs,  and  looking  over  the  edge, 
where  the  earth  seems  to  be  only  an 
inch  thick  under  your  shoulders.    Some- 


body said  once  that  these  cliffs  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  broken  off  from 
some  other  side,  as  a  loaf  of  cake  is 
broken  into  jagged  and  unequal  parts, 
with  the  crust  left  projecting  here  and 
there.  Perhaps  a  giant  did  it  some  day, 
and  threw  his  half  of  the  loaf  into  the 
sea.  But  no  such  speculations  as  these 
had  occupied  the  mind  of  Toinette  this 
June  afternoon,  as  she  had  lain  with 
her  elbows  propped  firmly  in  the  knotted 
grass,  and  her  chin  resting  on  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  looking  down  on  the  beach 
below.  White-sailed  ships  had  come 
and  gone  in  the  blue  offing,  sailing  south 
and  sailing  north,  but  Toinette  had  tak- 
en no  note  of  them.  Her  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  brown  sand  one  hundred 
feet  below  her.  Across  this  beach  Ram- 
by  Karns  drove  his  father's  cows  home 
every  night,  and  Toinette  and  Ramby 
had  a  system  of  signals  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  thoroughly  understood,  by 
which  they  communicated  with  each 
other  at  this  point  upon  the  shore.  It 
would  seem  as  if  two  people  living  on 
an  island  only  eight  miles  long  and  three 
wide  need  never  be  driven  to  establish- 
ing signal  stations  in  mid-air,  to  reach 
each  other.  But  Ramby 's  father  was  a 
fisherman,  and  lived  in  a  cabin  close  to 
the  one  wharf  on  the  island,  on  the 
western  side;  and  Toinette's  mother 
lived  in  a  little  house  on  the  highest  hill 
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to  the  east,  close  by  an  old  deserted 
meeting-house,  in  which  no  man's  voice 
had  been  lifted  to  pray  or  preach  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Moreover,  Toinette's  mother  had  for- 
bidden Toinette  to  speak  to  Riimby, 
and  this  was  a  more  formidable  barrier 
to  intercourse  than  anv  number  of  miles 
would  have  been.  You  would  not  have 
supposed,  to  look  at  old  Massy  Si)rague, 
that  she  was  an  aristocrat.  If  you  had 
seen  the  poor  old  woman  hobbling  about, 
with  her  fierce  bull-dog,  Janger,  at  her 
side,  you  would  have  exclaimed,  **  Wiat 
an  old  negro  witch!  *'  But  if  you  had 
called  Massy  a  negro  to  her  face,  you 
would  have  felt  Janger's  fangs  in  your 
throat  in  a  very  few  seconds.  Massy  was 
an  East  Indian;  and  when  vou  looked 
closely  at  her  skin  you  saw  in  it,  spite 
of  the  weather-beaten  wrinkles,  a  tinge 
of  yellow  which  indicated  no  negro 
blood.  Massy  was  the  last  of  a  band  of 
East  Indians  who  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  captain  of  the  ill-futed  Pala- 
tine. When  the  crew  of  the  Palatine 
mutinied  and  killed  the  captain  and  all 
the  passengers,  they  spared  these  East 
Indians,  eight  in  number,  on  the  ground 
of  their  usefulness  as  workers.  Massy's 
mother  was  said  to  have  been  the  best 
cook  in  all  Holland ;  and  her  father  was 
equally  capable  as  cook  and  as  barber. 
The  rest  were  all  skilled  laborers  in  one 
way  or  anoUier,  and  were  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  riotous  mutineers 
when  they  landed  on  Block  Island.  It 
is  an  odd  thing  on  how  slender  fooil  the 
instinct  of  aristocratic  exclu>ivoness  can 
thrive  and  grow  strong,  and  how  long 
it  can  survive  the  loss  of  the  last  shred 
of  rt'spt»ctability  of  position.  The  wick- 
ed mutineers  of  the  good  ship  Palatine 
drank  and  caroused  themselves  to  death 
in  a  few  vears.  Block  Island  became 
slowly  a  thriving  little  community  of 
farmers  and  fishermen,  and  there  were 
several  families  of  industrious  and  well- 
to-<lo  negroi»s  in  the  island,  but  not  one 
of  the  East  Indians  wouM  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  blacks.  Tliev  held  them- 
selves  as  di:<tinct  from  them,  and  as 
much  higher  iis  if  the  blood  of  Saxon 
kins:8  had  flowed  in  their  veins      Hence 


the  little  handful  had  rapidly  dwindled, 
until  at  the  time  of  my  story  there  were 
left  of  them  only  two,  —  this  old  woman 
and  her  daughter  Toinette. 

Toinette  was  a  beautiful  creature :  her 
skin  was  of  a  pure  olive  tint;  she  would 
have  been  taken  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
quadroon,  in  Madrid  for  a  Spaniard.  In 
New  Orleans  she  would  have  had  admi- 
ration and  love;  in  Madrid  she  might 
have  had  even  more,  for  she  was  rarely 
beautiful,  and  had  a  fine  and  sensitive 
nature,  which  would  very  easily  have  re- 
ceived polish  and  culture.  But  in  Block 
Island  she  was  ranked  by  all  the  whites 
as  a  negro,  never  called  anvthinjr  but 
**  Massy  Sprague's  daughter,"  and  left 
as  unconscious  of  her  beautv  as  if  she 
had  been  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Toi- 
nette was  a  loving,  affectionate  child, 
and  the  isolation  in  which  she  and  her 
mother  lived  was  torture  to  her,  —  all 
the  greater  because  of  the  grim  delight 
which  her  fierce  old  mother  seemed  to 
take  in  it.  Massy  lived  in  the  past;  she 
was  too  young  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
to  remember  the  details  of  that  horror. 
She  had  l>een  the  favorite  plaything  of 
the  riotous  mutineers  in  the  short-lived 
days  of  their  feasting  and  pleasures; 
and  after  that  was  all  past,  her  child- 
hood had  been  filled  with  tales  of  the 
riches  and  splendor  of  the  life  of  those 
whom  her  father  and  mother  had  served 
in  Holland.  Her  contempt  for  the  poor 
hard-workinjij  farmers  and  fishermen  of 
Block  Isiland  knew  no  bounds.  **  Suns 
of  white  bejxsarsl  '*  she  sneered.  **  I  'd 
not  put  hand  to  shoe  for  one  of  *em,  — 
not  if  I  died; ''  and  though  she  and  Toi- 
nette were  often  half  starvetl,  and  went 
clothed  in  rags,  she  kept  her  wortl.  By 
hook  or  bv  crook,  she  managed  to  raise 
potatoes  and  turnips  on  her  bleak  hill- 
side; she  had  one  cow  and  a  few  hens; 
and  no  rich  man  on  a  lordlv  manor  could 
have  ha<l  more  stronglv  the  frelinjj  of 
an  independent  propriety >r  than  did  this 
tattereil,  >hriveled,  i)Overty-.*>tricken  old 

woman. 

In  a  cupl)oard  on  her  wall  were  ranged 

china  cups  and  saucers  and  muors  that  a 

king  might  not  have  disdained  to  i>os- 

sess:  dainty  tea-cups  not  more  than  two 
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inches  high,  and  so  transparent  that  one 
could  see  throuf^h  them;  and  mugs  of 
fine  china,  half  a  foot  deep,  covered 
with  gay  flags  of  all  nations.  These  had 
come  over  in  the  Palatine,  the  property 
of  some  of  the  rich  Amsterdam  burgh- 
ers who  were  seeking  a  new  home  in 
the  New  World.  Massy  was  as  proud 
of  them  as  if  they  had  descended  to  her 
hv  lawful  inheritance  instead  of  having 
been  part  of  the  plunder  won  by  a  fear- 
ful crime.  Very  much  did  some  of  the 
Block  Island  women  covet  these  tea-cups 
and  muj^s.  Not  unfrequently  Massy  re- 
ceived the  offer,  for  a  single  cup  and 
Faucor,  of  a  sum  of  money  which  would 
have  put  decent  gowns  both  on  her  back 
an<l  Toinette's  for  years;  but  she  re- 
fused all  such  offers  with  a  fine,  reti- 
cent scorn  which  would  not  condescend 
to  any  volubility,  and  replied  concisely 
that  the  cups  were  **  not  for  sale.'*  By 
such  exhibitions  of  pride,  and  by  her 
still  more  scornful  repelling  of  all  ad- 
vances from  the  colored  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  old  Massy  had  slowly  but 
surelv  removed  herself  and  her  dauorhter 
outsi<ie  the  pale  of  even  ordinary  good 
fellowship.  If  she  had  been  an  outcast 
for  crime  or  for  some  loathsome  dis- 
ease, she  could  hardly  have  been  more 
shunned;  and  the  poor  little  Toinette 
shared  in  the  neglect  she  had  done  noth- 
ing! to  deserve.  At  the  time  when  our 
story  0[>en8  Toinette  had  but  one  friend 
on  the  island.  This  was  the  Ramby 
Karns  for  whom  she  had  been  watchinsc 
from  the  cliffs.  Ramby  Karns  was  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  and  his  feat- 
ures were  those  of  a  Guinea  negro;  but 
to  Toinette  his  face  was  beautiful.  He 
had  loved  Toinette  ever  since  they  had 
been  seated  at  the  same  desk  in  the  lit- 
tle unpainted  school-house  in  which  the 
Block  Island  children  all  gathered  to  re- 
ceive such  scanty  crumbs  of  education 
as  Block  Island  resources  could  afford. 
It  so  happened  that  for  the  first  term 
Avlien  Rambv  and  Toinette  attended 
school  they  were  the  only  colored  pupils, 
and  the  teacher  gave  them,  therefore, 
a  seat  together,  although  Toinette  was 
only  six,  and  Ramby  was  twelve  years 
old.     He  adopted  her  at  once  as  his  es- 


pecial property,  and  woe  to  any  boy  who 
dared  tease  or  molest  the  little  thins:. 
For  two  years  this  comradeship  lasted, 
and  then,  to  Ramby' s  great  distress, 
Toinette  was  suddenly  taken  out  of 
school.  By  a  mere  accident,  old  Massy, 
who  never  went  near  the  school-house, 
and  had  never  thought  to  inquire  about 
Toinette's  companionships  there,  went 
down  to  the  village,  one  day,  at  noon,  to 
buy  a  cod-fish.  As  she  was  walking  home, 
the  thoui^ht  struck  her  that  it  was  noon- 
ing  time  for  the  children,  and  she  would 
look  in  on  Toinette  at  her  luncheon. 
Toinette  and  Ramby  were  sitting  in 
blissful  content  at  their  desk,  dining  out 
of  Ram  by 's  pail,  poor  Toinette*  s  own 
dinner  beinor  of  too  meagre  a  sort  to  re- 
quire  any  such  formality  of  putting  up. 
Suddenly  on  their  quiet  broke  old  Mas- 
sy's  fierce  voice:  — 

*  *  What  are  you  doing  in  the  seat  with 
that  nigger!'*  and  Toinette  felt  herself 
dragged  from  her  seat  and  shaken  vio- 
lently. 

Beginning  to  sob,  she  cried,  **  Why 
the  teacher  put  us  here.  He  's  real  good 
to  me,  Ramby  is.'*  And  Ramby  stood 
up  wrathfully,  exclaiming,  — 

*  *  I  ain't  any  more  a  nigger  than  you 
are  yourself ,  you  old  blackamoor!  But 
Toinette  ain't  a  nigger,  if  she  is  your 
little  girl,"  he  added,  chivalrously. 

Brandishing  her  cod-fish  as  if  it  were 
a  banner,  old  Massy  stalked  out  of  the 
school-house,  leading  the  sobbing  Toi- 
nette with  her,  while  the  other  children 
looked  on  half- terrified.  On  the  thresh- 
old they  met  the  teacher,  who  was  as- 
tonished enough  at  the  sight.  Old  Massy 
was  as  tall  as  most  men,  and  of  a  lank 
and  unfeniinine  figure ;  her  scanty  petti- 
coats always  clung  to  her  legs,  and  re- 
vealed rather  than  concealed  her  ansu- 
lar  outline.  Still  flaunting  her  co<l-fish. 
with  her  grizzled  locks  flying  in  the 
wind,  the  haughty  and  enraged  old  wom- 
an stro<le  past  the  wondering  teacher, 
saying,  — 

**  I  '11  not  send  my  child  to  any  school 
where  she  is  put  in  the  seat  with  nig- 


gers. 


»i 


The  teacher  attempted  to  reply,  but 
old  Massy's  strides  fast  carried  her  out 
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of  reach  of  his  voice,  and  she  did  not 
even  look  back,  or  deign  to  answer  him. 
Poor  Toinette  cried,  — 

**  Oh,  my  slate!  I^t  me  go  back  for 
my  slate."  But  her  mother's  grasp  never 
relaxed;  it  was  almost  more  than  the 
child's  legs  could  do  to  keep  up,  and 
her  sobs  and  cries  were  piteous  to  hear. 

Ramby  stood  on  the  stops  doubling 
up  his  fists  and  making  vain  threaten- 
ings  in  the  air.  **  I  '11  pay  the  old  wom- 
an off  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  reluctantly 
followed   the   teacher    into  the   house. 

That  night  he  carried  Toinette 's  slate 
and  all  her  little  belonojinors  home  with 
him:  this  was  on  a  Thursday.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  he  climbed  the  hill  to 
Massy  Sprague's  house,  and  hid  him- 
self behind  a  stone  in  the  old  grave- 
yard. It  seemed  an  age  to  him  before 
he  caught  a  sight  of  Toinette.  He  dared 
not  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  her. 
At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Toinette 
came  out.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he 
gave  a  peculiar  shrill  whistle.  Toinette 
knew  it  in  an  instant,  and  stood  still, 
looking  eagerlv  in  all  directions.  Ram- 
by  whistled  again :  and  in  a  second  more, 
Toinette  came  running  and  scrambling 
over  the  grave-mounds  and  fallen  stones. 

**  Oh,  Ramby,  Ramby!  is  that  you?  " 
she  cried. 

**  Yes;  and  J  've  got  all  your  things," 
be  replied,  producing  her  precious  slate 
and  pencils  and  the  little  writing-book, 
in  which  several  pages  of  blurred  pot- 
books  bore  doubtful  testimony  to  Toi- 
nette's  skill  in  the  use  of  a  pen. 

**  She  won't  let  me  keep  'em,  if  she 
knows  you  brought  'em  to  me,"  said 
Toinette. 

Ramby's  black  eyes  flashed  in  his 
black  face.  **  Why  not?  "  he  said.  **  She 
would  n*t  be  so  moan  as  that!  " 

**  She  hates  black  folks,"  replied  Toi- 
nette, **  worst  kind.  She  says  we  ain't 
black;  but  I  don't  see  why.  I  think 
we're  black  as  anybody." 

**You  ain't,  Toinette,"  exclaimed 
Ramby,  admiringly,  —  **  you  ain't  a  bit 
black.  You  *re  the  prettiest  color  of  all 
the  folks  on  this  island.  There  isn't 
anybocly  got  the  color  you  are:  it's  the 
beautifullest  yellow;  it's  prettier  than 


the  middle  of  the  pond  lilies.  But  she," 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture  of  his  head 
over  toward  the  house,  —  "  she  *s  as  black 
's  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  She  need  n't 
talk!" 

**  Mam  's  real  good  to  me,"  said  Toi- 
nette, apologetically.  *'  She 's  real  sorr}- 
I  cry  so  about  not  going  to  school.  But 
she  'II  never  let  me  go  again,  she  says, 
not  even  if  the  teacher  should  come  and 
beg  her.  She  does  hate  black  folks, 
awful.  It's  queer,  ain't  it,  Ramby? 
I  think  they  're  just  as  good  as  white 
folks." 

''Better,"  said  Ramby,  "a  great  deal 
better." 

After  some  discussion  the  children  de- 
cided to  hide  the  slate  and  pencils  and 
writing-book  in  the  old  meeting-house. 
"  And  I  can  come  up  every  Saturday 
and  teach  you  myself,"  said  Ramby, 
with  most  commendable  care  for  Toi- 
nette's  education. 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  roamed  about 
the  old  ruin,  in  search  of  some  safe  cor- 
ner. They  clambered  up  into  the  pul- 
pit, which  was  a  sort  of  unroofed  cup- 
board, reached  by  a  rickety  staircase 
ten  steps  high.  Ramby  stumbled  over 
something  as  soon  as  he  entered.  It  was 
a  mahogany  ballot-box. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  he,  "they 
keep  their  ballot-boxes  up  here.  This 
won't  do." 

"What  are  they  for?"  asked  Toi- 
nette. 

"  Oh,  to  put  the  votes  in  on  town- 
meeting  days.  They  have  their  town- 
meeting  here  every  month;  didn't  you 
know  it?  We  'd  better  keep  our  things 
up  gallery.  They  never  go  up  there,  I 
guess.  There  ain't  half  men  enough 
here  to  filbthe  pews  down-stairs." 

There  were  but  twenty-seven  pews  in 
the  body  of  the  meeting-house :  they  were 
square,  high-walled,  of  Southern  pine, 
all  hewn  by  hand.  In  and  out  of  them 
all  the  children  ran,  merrilv  trving  seat 
after  seat.  At  last  they  went  up-stairs 
to  the  gallery,  and  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner from  the  door,  under  the  last  seat, 
they  hid  their  possessions. 

"  This  '11  be  your  school -house  now," 
said  Ramby. 
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**  And  you  Ml  be  my  teacher,"  replied 
Innocent  Toinette.  Far  truer  words 
than  Toinette  knew !  She  was  now  eight, 
and  Ramby  was  fourteen :  from  that  day 
he  began  to  teach  her  to  love  him.  He 
taught  her  a  good  deal  else,  —  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years;  for  Kamby  was 
an  uncommonly  bright  boy,  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  sailed  for  many  years  in 
a  man-of-war  before  he  settled  down  as 
a  Block  Island  fisherman,  had  a  great 
ambition  to  give  his  boy  whnt  he  called 
**  advantages;  "  so  he  kept  him  steadily 
at  school  long  past  the  time  at  which 
roost  Block  Island  boys  had  to  begin 
hard  work  at  home.  But  just  as  Ram- 
by  had  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  his 
father  slipped  on  the  deck  of  his  little 
fishing-sloop,  one  icy  night,  and  broke 
his  leg.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  from  the 
clumsiness  with  which  the  Iccr  was  treat- 
ed  by  the  non-professional  Block  Island 
doctor,  but  pulled  through  finally,  and 
lived  on,  a  nearly  helpless  cripple.  No 
more  school  for  Ramby  now:  he  must 
run  the  fishing-sloop,  he  must  work  the 
little  farm.  Nothing  of  it  all  came  hard 
to  him«  except  giving  up  the  Saturday 
afternoons  with  Toinette  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house. It  was  not  every  week,  now, 
that  he  could  treat  himself  to  that  pleas- 
ure. The  fish  must  be  ready  to  load 
on  the  Block  Island  sloop  which  ran 
up  every  Monday  to  Newport;  and  if  it 
were  not  the  fish,  it  was  sure  to  be  some- 
thing else  which  needed  to  be  done  on 
the  farm.  Saturday  after  Saturday 
slipped  by  without  Ramby 's  finding  time 
to  climb  up  that  alluring  hill  to  the  east- 
ward. Saturday  after  Saturday  poor 
Toinette  wandered  about  the  old  grave- 
yard,  and  sat  idly  on  the  sunken  grave- 
mounds,  vainly  watching  for  the  faith- 
ful, shining  black  face  of  her  boy  lover. 
Nobody  knew  what  the  children  were 
about;  in  fact,  nobody  was  iu  the  least 
concerned  about  either  Toinette  or  Ram- 
by, except  Toinette' 8  mother  and  Ram- 
by's  father;  old  Massy  gave  herself  no 
unea5ines8  about  the  child  so  long  as  she 
was  **  playing  in  the  old  grave-yard,*' 
and  Ramby '8  father  had  never  once 
called  Ramby  to  account  for  any  comings 
or  goings  since  the  day  that  had  reversed 


their  relations,  making  Ramby  the  pro- 
tector and  provider. 

Toinette  was  fifteen  and  Ramby  was 
twenty-one,  and  they  had  been  for  two 
years  betrothed  lovers,  before  an  ill  wind 
blew  to  them  the  misfortune  of  old  Mas- 
sy's  discovery  of  their  relations.  This 
concealment  on  the  part  of  Toinette  was 
not  the  result  of  any  artfulness  in  the 
girl's  nature;  it  was  the  simple  instinct 
of  her  uneducated  filial  love.  She  knew 
her  mother's  fierce  hatred  of  black  peo- 
ple too  well  to  hope  that  anything  could 
soften  it.  Again  and  again  she  said  to 
Ramby,  — 

**  We  can't  ever  get  married  so  long 
as  mam  's  alive;  she  'd  kill  me  first.  But 
I  '11  love  ye  always,  Ramby,  whether  we 
ever  get  to  be  married  or  not;  and  there 
ain't  any  use  in  making  her  mad  at  me 
by  tellin'  her.  Besides,  I  donno  but 
what  it  would  make  her  go  out  of  her 
head,  sh*e  'd  be  so  mad."  And  Ramby, 
who  in  his  secret  heart  felt  for  old  Massy 
a  terror  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
superstition,  acquiesced  in  all  Toinette's 
decisions,  and  plotted  as  cautiously  as 
she  to  keep  their  love  a  secret.  But  as 
I  said,  an  ill-wind  blew  to  them  the  mis- 
fortune of  discovery.  It  was  literally  a 
wind  which  did  it,  so  perverse  and  triv- 
ial an  accident  that  it  seemed  like  the 
mockery  of  a  malicious  fate;  one  sum- 
mer Sunday  it  happened.  Toinette  and 
Ramby  were  sitting  in  their  wonted  cor- 
ner in  the  old  meeting-house  gallery,  be- 
tween two  open  windows.  A  sudden 
breeze  blew  off  Ramby 's  hat,  and  wafted 
it  gently  out  of  the  south  window.  Toi- 
nette ran  down  to  get  it,  saying,  **  I  '11 
go,  Ramby.  I  'm  always  afraid  mam  will 
see  you  up  here  some  day.  She  's  got 
eyes  like  a  hawk." 

Down  the  stairs,  out  of  the  door,  flew 
the  light-footed  Toinette,  to  be  confront- 
ed by  her  mother,  stern,  dark-visaged, 
on  the  very  threshold,  holding  the  luck- 
less hat  in  her  hand. 

**  What  man's  hat  is  this ?  How  came 
you  in  here?  Who  have  you  got  hid 
away,  you  shameful  hussy?  "  cried  Mas- 

Toinette's  usually  gentle  spirit  was 
roused,  and,  standing  at  bay  on  the  old 
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meeting-house  steps,  she  boldly  told  her 
mother  the  truth.  Ramby,  hearing  voices, 
ciune  running:  down-stairs,  and  old  Mas- 
sy,  seeing  him,  fell  into  a  rage  frightful 
to  behold.  Tearing  her  gray  "hair  with 
one  hand,  she  lifted  the  other  high  as 
she  could  reach,  and  cursed  him  in  some 
East  Indian  dialect.  Then,  seizing  Toi- 
nette,  she  literally  dragged  her  by  main 
force  down  the  hill,  into  their  house, 
shut  the  door  with  a  loud  noise,  and 
bolted  it. 

Ramby  was  greatly  alarmed.  The 
speech,  which  he  did  not  understand, 
made  his  knees  shake  by  its  fearful 
sound.  "  Will  she  kill  her?  "  he  gasped; 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  the 
house  and  beat  down  the  door.  But  he 
reflected  on  Toinette's  uniform  assur- 
ances of  her  mother's  goodness  to  her, 
and  wisely  thinking  that  his  presence 
would  only  make  bad  matters  worse  he 
went  slowly  home. 

For  weeks  after  this  Toinette  was  not 
permitted  to  stir  from  the  house  alone. 
If  she  put  on  her  hat,  her  mother  put 
on  her  own,  and  saying,  grimly,  **  If 
you  're  going  out,  1  '11  go  along  too," 
walked  silent  by  her  side.  At  last  Toi- 
nette gave  up  going  out  at  all.  Sad  and 
silent  she  sat  in  the  house,  doing  noth- 
ing, growing  pale  and  ill  each  day.  Old 
Massy's  inexorable  heart  was  nearly 
broken.  She  tried  to  make  Toinette 
promise  never  to  marry  Ramby.  **  I  '11 
never  promise  that,  mam,  —  not  if  you 
kill  me,"  was  Toinctte's  answer.  81ie 
tried  to  make  her  promise  not  to  see 
him  aijain.  **  I  won't  promise  ye  that 
neither,"  said  Toinette.  *'  I  love  him, 
and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it;  and 
there  's  nobody  else  in  all  the  world 
that  cares  for  me,  or  ever  did,  mam,  and 
vou  know  that." 

**  Oh,  child,  child!  "  moaned  old  Mas- 
sy, **  hain't  I  cared  for  ye?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Toinette,  sullenly.  **  I 
suppose  ye  could  n't  help  it,  btnnjj  my 
mother;  but  you  're  going  to  work  to 
kill  me  now." 

After  this  talk,  Massv  relented  so  far 
that  she  permitted  Toinette  to  j:o  an<l 
come  alone  and  untrammeled  as  lK*fore : 
bat  whenever  the  poor  child  left  the 


house,  her  mother's  last  words  to  her  al- 
ways were,  — 

**  If  you  see  Ramby  Earns  anywhere, 
you  just  remember  that  every  word  you 
speak  to  him  is  a-disobeyin'  of  me. 
That's  all."  And  on  Toinette's  re- 
turn the  first  question  was,  *•*■  Did  you 
see  him?  "  the  second,  *'  Did  you  speak 
to  him?" 

It  was  partly  in  evasion  of  these  in- 
quiries that  Ramby  and  Toinette  had 
invented  tlieir  system  of  signaling  to 
each  other  over  the  cliffs;  partly,  also, 
because,  as  Ramby  was  sure  to  be  on 
that  part  of  the  beach  every  night,  and 
the  cliffs  were  not  far  distant  from  old 
Massy's  house,  Toinette  could  see  him 
there  on  many  an  evening  when  there 
was  no  chance  of  their  meeting  elsewhere. 
Their  system  of  signaling  was  pathetic 
in  its  simplicity:  a  green  bough  waved 
in  circles  meant  **  All  well ;  "  lifted  up 
three  times  in  a  straight  line  it  meant 
**  Will  you  come  to-night  ?  "  waved  hori- 
zontally it  meant  **  No;  "  dropped  over 
the  cliff,  or  thrown  in  the  water,  it  meant 
**  Yes;  "  and  spreading  the  arms  at  full 
length,  then  bringing  the  palms  of  the 
hands  close  together,  meant  *■*■  Good- 
by."  The  slender  figure  of  Toinette, 
poised  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
relieved  against  the  glowing  western  sky, 
as  she  made  these  graceful  and  myste- 
rious movements,  might  have  been  taken 
for  that  of  some  ancient  priestess  per- 
forming solemn  out-door  rites;  but  there 
was  never  a  human  creature  to  admire 
or  to  wonder  at  the  picture ;  nobody  but 
Toinette  ever  walked  on  the  cliffs,  and 
nobotly  but  Ramby  ever  looked  up  at 
them  from  the  Iwach  below. 

On  the  evening  when  we  have  de- 
scrilx'd  Toinette  as  groping  her  wav 
through  the  mist,  she  had  signaled  to 
Ranibv  that  she  would  be  tlown  that 
night.  Her  mother,  who  had  been  near- 
ly helpless  from  rheumatism  for  several 
days,  had  very  reluctantly  given  her 
money  to  buy  some  groceries  of  which 
thev  were  in  rt»al  need.  Usuallv  olil 
Massy  made  all  such  purchases  herself, 
never  sending  Toinette  to  the  stores, 
when*  she  would  l>e  in  danger  of  meet- 
ing Ramby.   But  rheumatism  and  hun- 
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ger  had  combined  to  break  down  her 
precautions  for  once,  and  she  had  in- 
wardly groaned  to  see  the  lijjht-hearted- 
ness  with  which  Toinettc  set  off  on  the 
errand. 

There  is  but  one  public  and  open 
road  on  Block  Island.  All  the  rest  lead 
through  everybody's  yards,  shut  up  by 
countless  strait  and  narrow  gates;  and  no- 
body can  get  anywhere  without  passing 
through  these  gates,  and  going  up  and 
down  innumerable  low  but  steep  hills. 
It  is  difBcult  to  account  for  the  '*  lay  of 
the  land'*  on  Block  Island;  *'lay**  is 
hardly  the  right  word  to  apply  to  it,  how- 
ever. There  is  not  a  level  half  acre  on 
the  island ;  it  must  have  cooled  off  very 
suddenly  in  midst  of  a  tremendous  boil. 
It  is  a  confusion  of  bubble-like  hills:  none 
of  them  high ;  most  of  them  so  low  that 
it  is  a  marvel  how  they  contrive  to  be  so 
steep. 

With  the  roads  down  from  the  cliffs 
to  the  little  settlement  around  the  wharf, 
where  the  stores  were,  Toinette  was  not 
at  all  familiar;  and  as  she  groped  along, 
literally  feeling  her  way  by  the  fences, 
she  fopnd  herself  bewildered  and  lost. 
At  last,  opening  a  particularly  heavy  and 
difficult  gate,  she  found  herself  in  old 
Hans  Ericson's  cow -yard.  Hans  and 
his  two  sons  were  milking,  and  they  each 
had  a  lantern.  As  the  red  beams  of  the 
lantern  fell  upon  Toinette's  face  and 
figure,  in  the  shifting  mists,  she  looked 
unreal  enough  to  terrify  any  man.  Old 
Hans  dropped  his  milk -pail,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Mein  Gott,  vat  ish  dat!  '^ 

**  Only  me,  Mr.  Eritson,'*  said  Toi- 
nette, in  a  gentle  voice.  *'  I  have  lost 
my  way.  Mother  sent  me  down  after 
some  meal  ;  but  I  don't  believe  I  can 
find  my  way  in  the  fog.  I  did  n't  think 
I  was  anywhere  near  your  house." 

**  How  did  you  kommen  dis  vayV" 
said  Hans  in  great  perplexity,  knowing 
that  Toinette 's  home  was  a  long  way  to 
the  north  of  his. 

**0h,"  replied  Toinette,  **  I  have 
been  up  on  the  cliffs ;  I  did  n't  come 
straight  from  home." 

**  So,  so,"  said  Hans,  **  dat  ish  vay. 
Now  you  takes  mine  lantern;  you  can- 
not go  mitoat  lantern.     It  vill  pe  vorse, 


an'  not  petter.   You  brings  back  to-mor- 
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row. 

Toinette  thanked  the  old  man,  and 
very  gratefully  took  the  lantern  ;  indeed, 
without  it,  she  might  have  groped  all 
night  long  in  the  fog.  She  was  now  so 
far  from  the  public  road  that  it  was 
better  to  keep  on  from  yard  to  yard,  in 
the  line  of  the  cottages  nearest  the  shore, 
than  to  try  to  return  to  the  highway. 
The  surf  thundered  on  the  beach ;  the 
wind  drove  great  sheets  of  the  mist,  like 
wet  avalanches,  over  Toinette,  as,  with 
head  bent  down,  and  her  lantern  held 
firm  in  front  of  her  breast,  she  toiled 
along.  It  was  a  frightful  night;  no  one 
but  avBlock  Islander  could  have  believed 
such  a  night  possible  in  midsummer. 
Presently  she  saw  flashing  lights  of  lan- 
terns darting  here  and  there,  just  before 
her;  heard  cries  of  men  and  the  creak- 
ing of  ropes  and  masts.  She  was  close 
upon  the  quay;  in  a  moment  more  she 
was  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  men  who 
were  watching  the  cominjj  in  of  a  small 
boat.  One  light  at  its  prow  rose  and  sank, 
and  rose  and  sank,  with  irregular  mo- 
tions,  as  the  boat  was  tossed  on  the  rough 
waves.  Toinette  pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward. 

' '  Why,  if  there  ain't  Massy  Sprague's 
gal!  "  said  one  of  the  men.  '*  What  'a 
she  doin'  down  here  at  thb  time  o' 
night!" 

Toinette  shrank  back  into  the  gloom, 
and  put  her  lantern  down  on  the  groumi. 
The  hubbub  increased.  The  men  in  the 
boat  called  to  those  on  shore ;  and  those 
on  shore  answered  back,  and  waved  their 
lanterns  high. 

**  Can  we  make  it?  " 

**  Ay,  ay!  "  **  All  right!  "  »*  Bear  to 
the  left !  "  "  Starboard,  man,  starboard ! " 
The  hoarse  cries  seemed  half  stifled  in 
the  heavy  fog.  At  last  the  boat  grated 
against  the  little  stony  quay,  and,  to  the 
unutterable  surprise  of  the  Block  Island- 
ers, there  stepped  out  two  ladies.  The 
skipper  of  the  boat,  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  gunwale,  shouted,  *'  Take 
care  of  'em,  will  ye  I  I  promised  to  see 
'em  ashore,  but  I  darsen't  come  off.  I 
must  get  back  on  the  boat.  We  've  had 
the  devil's  own  time  beating  down  from 
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Newport ;  been  fourteen  hours  doin*  it. 
Must  get  back  somehow  before  to-mor- 
row  morning;  '*  and  he  pushed  his  boat 
off  ajrain,  and  disappeared  in  the  fog. 

**  Will  some  one  be  so  good  as  to  show 
us  the  way  to  the  hotel?  "  said  one  of 
the  women,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  on 
Toinette's  ears.  **1  believe  it  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  landing." 

**  I  *11  show  you  I  I  have  a  lantern!  ** 
exclaimed  Toinette,  springing  forward. 
**  Let  me  show  you.*'  The  men,  who  had 
stood  silent  in  the  first  instant  of  their 
astonishment,  now  crowded  up,  sheepish- 
ly, with  their  late  offers  of  assistance;  but 
the  lady  waved  them  all  back,  saying,  — 

**  Tlianks;  this  girl  will  show  us  the 
way.  We  need  no  other  help  ;  we  can 
carry  our  bags;  they  are  not  heavy;" 
and  she  and  her  companion  both  turned 
to  Toinette  with  so  resolute  an  air  of 
dismissal  to  the  others  that  they  all  fell 
back,  discomfited  and  vexed. 

*'What  in  thunder  brought  that  gal 
down  here!"  exclaimed  one. 

**  She  's  as  much  a  witch  as  her  old 
mother,'*  replied  another.  '*  That  old 
Massy  Sprague  M  ha'  been  hung  twice 
over,  I  expect,  if  she  *d  ha'  had  her 
rights." 

Incidents  were  so  rare  in  the  monoto- 
nous Block  Island  life  that  these  men 
actually  grudged  Toinette  the  opportu- 
nity she  had  snatched  of  walking  up  to 
the  hotel  with  the  strangers.  And  if 
it  were  a  thing  to  be  fcoveted  by  even 
these  coarse  fishermen,  what  was  it  to 
poor,  lonely,  uneducated,  groping  Toi- 
nette! In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
girl  fc'lt  herself  lifted  into  a  new  world 
by  the  chance  companionship  of  these 
two  women,  who  had  come  from  a  sphere 
so  different  from  all  which  she  had  hith- 
erto known.  With  eyes  which  were 
hungry  in  their  eagerness,  she  scanned 
every  point  in  their  attire,  which  fIic 
could  see  by  the  shifting  light  of  the  lan- 
tern beams;  with  ears  strained  and  alert, 
as  if  listening  to  music,  she  hearkened 
to  every  word  they  spoke.  Much  which 
had  hitherto  Iain  dormant  in  her  nature 
sprang  into  sudden  life,  even  in  these 
first  few  instants  of  the  novel  relation 
in  which  she  found  herself. 


'*  Kitty,"  said  the  elder  woman,  **this 
is  more  than  we  bargained  for,  isn't  it? 
Are  you  very  wet?  " 

**  Yes,  as  wet  and  slippery  as  a  seal," 
replied  the  girl,  laughing;  **  but  it 's  per- 
fectly splendid.  I  would  n't  have  missed 
it  for  anything.  But  I  'm  glad  this  girl 
came  with  us,  instead  of  any  of  those 
rough  men." 

**  They  would  n't  have  hurt  ye,  any 
on  'em,"  interposed  Toinette,  eagerly. 
**  There  ain't  a  man  on  all  the  island  'd 
harm  a  woman." 

Toinette's  voice  was  singularly  low 
and  deep:  as  she  spoke,  both  the  women 
turned  surprised  glances  towards  her; 
but  she  was  holding  the  lantern  verv  low, 
so  as  to  light  the  path,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  her  face  underneath  her 
limp  and  dripping  sunbonnet.  At  this 
moment  rapid  steps  were  heard  following 
them  and  cries  of  '*  Toinette !  Toinette ! " 

Toinette  stopped.  **  That 's  Ramby," 
she  said,  simply. 

'*  What  are  you  stopping  for  ?  "  said 
the  elder  woman  sharply.  **  Don't  keep 
us  standing  here  in  this  rain." 

Before  she  had  finished  her  sentence, 
Ramby  came  plunging  headlong  up  the 
path ;  one  of  the  men  on  the  quay  had 
told  him  that  Toinette  had  gone  up  to 
the  hotel  with  two  strangers,  and  the 
faithful  Ramby  had  followed. 

**  This  is  Ramby,"  reiterated  Toinette, 
still  not  oflTering  to  move,  while  Ramby 
stood  awkwardly  looking  at  all  three. 
The  red  lantern  beams  flickered  fantas- 
tically over  his  black  face,  which,  being 
wet  with  the  fog,  glistened  more  than 
usual. 

The  woman  laughed.  **  And  who  is 
Ramby?"  she  said,  quietly  giving  him 
the  traveling-bag  which  ho  bad  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  take,  saying  curtly, 
**Take  your  bags,  ma'am." 

**  Ramby  is  my  "  —  Toinotto  slopped 
short.  She  did  not  know  anv  substan- 
tive  which  could  properly  complete  her 
definition,  so  she  added,  stammeringly, 
**  Rambv." 

The  two  women  presse<l  each  other's 
arms,  in  token  of  the  deliciousness  of 
this  revelation  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Block  Island  natives,  and  the  elder  said 
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kindly,  **  Very  well;  your  Ramby  can 
carry  our  bags  to  the  hotel,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  there  the  better.  Do  you 
often  have  weather  like  this  in  July?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,'*  said  Toinette  and 
Ramby,  simultaneously.  **  It  is  like  this 
half  the  time." 

**  Then  I  should  not  like  to  live  here," 
rejoined  Kitty. 

**  No,  ma'am,"  said  Ramby  gravely, 
**  I  don*t  reckon  you  would;  "  and  they 
walked  on  in  silence,  both  Ramby  and 
Toinette. full  of  wonder  as  to  what  could 
have  brou;jht  these  strangers  to  their 
island. 

As  they  stepped  into  the  dimly  lighted 
hall  of  the  little  inn,  Toinette  Uirew 
back  her  wet  sun-bonnet ;  at  sight  of  her 
face,  the  elder  of  the  two  women  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  her  beauty. 
♦*  AVhy,  Kitty,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
*Mhe  ^rirl  is  an  Andalusian!  I  had  a 
maid  in  Seville  who  was  just  like  her, 
only  not  half  so  handsome." 

**Hu9h,  Bell!"  replied  Kitty,  "the 
man  is  listening." 

No  wonl  or  look  which  concerned  Toi- 
nette ever  escaped  Ramby.  He  had 
heard  the  first  sentence  distinctly,  all 
but  the  word  **  Andalusian."  He  stood 
quietly  at  one  side  while  the  ladies  made 
their  arrangements  with  the  landlord ; 
then,  thanking  Toinette,  they  pressed 
upon  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  which 
Toinette  refused,  Ramby  thought,  with 
unnecessary  vehemence.  Toinette  was 
in  haste  to  be  gone;  she  dreaded  the 
storm,  but  she  still  more  dreaded  her 
mother. 

**Come,  Ramby,  come!"  she  said, 
her  eyes  all  the  while  lingering  hungrily 
on  the  two  strangers'  faces.  **  Come; 
mother  '11  scold  awful,  I  'm  so  late. "  On 
the  threshold  Ramby  turned  back. 

**  I  've  forgot  something,"  he  said. 
**  Wait  a  bit."  Returning  to  the  room, 
he  said,  hurriedly,  **  Please,  ma'am, 
what  did  you  say  Toinette  was?  " 

The  women  looked  amazed.  *'  Oh," 
said  Bell,  recollecting,  **  I  said  she  was 
an  Andalusian." 

*»  What's  that,  ma'am?  "  asked  Ram- 
by respectfully. 

Bell  laughed. 


•*  Nothing  bad,  Ramby,"  she  said; 
**  only  the  name  of  some  people  who  live 
in  Spain.  They  are  the  handsomest 
people  in  all  Spain.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment to  Toinette,  Ramby,  that 's  all." 

**  Are  they  all  the  color  Toinette  is?  " 
asked  Ramby,  earnestly. 

**No, —  some  lighter,  some  darker," 
answered  Mrs.  Ains worth,  scrutinizing 
closely  the  countenance  of  the  negro 
who  asked  these  significant  questions. 
Rambv  turned  to  jjo. 

**  Thank  ye,  ma'am,"  he  said;  then, 
hesitating  and  taking  a  step  backward, 
he  added,  in  a  tone  husky  with  feeling, 
**  Any  's  dark  's  me,  is  there?  " 

**yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth,  kindly;  and  Ramby,  with  a  nod 
meant  to  be  a  bow,  disappeared. 

**  Bell  Ainsworth,  how^ could  you  tell 
such  a  lie!  "  exclaimed  her  friend;  '*  you 
never  saw  in  all  Spain  a  Spaniard  as 
bLack  as   that  man.      He  's    a  genuine 


negro, 
it 
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But,  Kitty,"  returned  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth, '*  don't  you  see  the  whole  story? 
The  poor  fellow  is  in  love  with  this  beau- 
tiful creature,  who  has  n't  a  drop  of 
black  blood  in  her  veins.  He  worships 
the  ground  she  walks  on.  How  could  I 
say  anything  but  Yes?  If  I  never  do  any- 
thing worse  than  tell  that  lie,  I  shall  be 
lucky.  Besides,  Othello  the  Moor  was 
as  black  as  Ramby;  he  's  always  painted 
so,  and  half  the  Andalusians  are  Moors. 
I  mean  to  see  if  I  can't  take  that  girl 
away  with  me,"  she  added.  **It's  a 
shame  for  her  to  be  buried  here." 

**  What  to  do  with  her.  Bell?  "  asked 
the  practical  Kitty,  who  had  before 
now  seen  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  schemes  melt 
away  in  thin  air. 

**  Do  with  her!  Why,  she  would  make 
an  entrancing  lady's  maid,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainsworth.  "Just  to  see  the  reflection  of 
her  face  in  the  looking-glass,  while  she 
was  dressing  my  hair,  would  be  as  good 
as  having  one  of  Murillo's  portraits  on 
the  wall." 

"  I  think  she  has  a  faithful  nature," 
replied  Kitty,  thoughtfully.  **  She  has 
what  they  call  the  look  of  the  dog-soul 
in  her  eyes.  .1  don't  believe  she  'd  leave 
her  Ramby." 
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**  Oh,  pshaw!'*  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 
*'  You  Ve  a  sentimentalist,  Kitty,  and 
always  will  be.  Wager  me  something  I 
won't  carry  her  back  to  Newport  with 
us  dav  after  to-morrow.** 

**  No,  I  won't  wager  you  anything," 
replied  Kitty,  **  for  if  I  do  you  *11  be  sure 
to  take  the  girl,  if  you  have  to  kidnap 
her;  and  I'm  by  no  means  sure  you'd 
do  her  any  kindness  to  carry  her  to 
Newport.'* 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  made  no  reply,  but, 
compressing  her  rosy  lips  into  a  mischiev- 
ous pout,  took  her  friend  by  the  shoul- 
ders, gave  her  a  hearty  shake,  and  then 
ran  out  of  the  room  to  talk  with  the 
landlord. 

It  was  an  odd  freak  which  had  taken 
Mrs.  Bell  Ainsworth  and  her  friend, 
Kitty  Strong,  from  Newport  to  Block 
Island.  As  they  were  landing-at  one  of 
the  Newport  wharves,  one  day,  after  a 
pleasure  sail  in  the  harbor,  the  Block 
Island  schooner  was  unloading  her  cargo 
of  fish  and  vegetables  at  the  same  wharf. 
Two  of  the  Block  Island  women  were 
sitting  on  the  deck.  The  old-fashioned 
and  unworldly  look  of  the  women  caught 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  eye. 

**  Oh,  where  did  those  Rip  Van  Win- 
kles come  from?  "  she  exclaimed. 

**  They  *re  Block  Islanders,"  replied 
one  of  the  sailors.  **  Cur'us  critters, 
them  Block  Islanders  are.  They  're  all 
web-footed.  You  can't  drown  one  on 
'em  no  more  than  you  can  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  —  not  a  mite!" 

All  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  gay  friends  lift- 
ed up  their  voices  and  warned  her  not 
to  go  to  Block  Island;  said  that  she 
might  be  kept  there,  nobody  knew  how 
long;  that  one  year  the  election  returns 
from  Rhode  It^land  were  delayed  three 
weeks,  because  there  had  been  no  com- 
munication between  Block  Island  and 
the  main-land  during  that  time,  and  then 
when  the  returns  came  it  was  found 
tliat  the  Block  Islanders  had  voted  on  the 
last  year* 8  ticket.  Moreover,  the  island 
was  haunted.  The  phantom  of  the  ship 
Palatine  sailed  round  and  round  the  isl- 
and, blazing  with  phantom  fire ;  only 
certain  persons  could  see  it,  and  it  was 
a  sure  presage  of  ill  luck  to  them.  With 


each  remonstrance  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  de- 
sire to  visit  the  island  increased,  until 
she  declared  at  last  that  she  would  go 
alone,  if  nobody  would  go  with  her. 
Finally,  she  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
party  of  six;  but  at  the  last  moment  two 
of  the  party  refused  to  go,  and  two  more 
refused  to  land  when  they  saw  the  rough 
waters,  after  actually  reaching  the  island. 
Only  Kitty  Strong  had  had  courage  to 
persevere;  and  she  had  done  so  more 
from  love  for  her  capricious  and  willful 
friend  than  from  any  interest  iji  the  ad- 
venture itself. 

The  next  morning,  early,  they  set  out 
for  an  exploration  of  the  island.  The 
wooden  seats  of  the  wagon  were  but 
thinly  covered  by  a  worn  buffalo  robe, 
and  at  the  first  few  jolts  over  the  stony 
and  uneven  roads  Kitty  cried  out,  in 
dismay,  **  Bell,  you  may  shatter  your 
bones  in  this  crazy  vehicle  if  you  like;  I 
am  going  to  get  out  and  walk!  " 

**  Very  well,  I  '11  walk,  then,"  replied 
Bell.  **  It  can't  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  walk  all  over  the  island;"  and 
they  dismissed  the  much  -  discomfited 
driver,  who  had  had  visions  of  a  golden 
harvest  to  be  reaped  from  these  eccen- 
tric fashionable  ladies  who  were  bent 
on  seeing  the  whole  of  Block  Island. 

Walking  in  the  sand  was  harder  than 
they  had  supposed,  and  before  long  they 
struck  off  from  the  road,  and  began  to 
climb  fences  and  walk  in  the  fields. 

**  N5  woods  anywhere!"  exclaimed 
Bell.  *'  How  horrid!  "  At  that  moment 
she  caught  sight  of  a  gleaming  blue  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  low  hill  they  had  just 
climbed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture:  the  grass 
was  green  to  the  water's  edge;  in  fact, 
it  was  green  beyond  it,  for  the  lake  was 
higher  than  the  usual  margin,  so  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  fringe  of  wav- 
ing  grasses  growing  in  water.  Thickly 
sprinkled  among  these  were  great  pond- 
lilies.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there 
such  pond-lilies  as  grow  in  the  strange, 
hill-locked  fresh-water  lakes  of  this  little 
ocean-swept  island.  They  often  meas- 
ure from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter 
when  fully  open,  and  the  petals  are 
three  or  four  inches  long. 
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» *  Gracious,  Bell ! "  cried  Kitty, "  what 
are  those  white  flowers?  They  can't  be 
pood-lilies  1  " 

**  But  they  are!"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth.  **  I  'm  going  to  wade  in  and  get 
some. ' ' 

Daintily,  tantalizingly,  the  regal  flow- 
ers floated  and  swayed  in  their  safe  har- 
bors. Even  Bell  Ainsworth  dared  not 
try  to  wade  out  to  them. 

**I*ll  hire  a  boy  to  come  and  pick 
some  for  us,"  she  said  at  last,  discon- 
tentedly turning  away,  and  beginning  to 
climb  another  hill  to  the  rio^ht.  When 
they  reached  the  top  they  looked  over 
into  just  such  another  cup-like  hollow, 
with  a  blue  lake  at  the  bottom,  set  in  a 
rim  of  bright  green  grass,  starred  with 
white  lilies.  A  slender  figure  was  slowly 
coming  up  the  side  of  the  hill  towards 
them.  Mrs.  Ainsworth  put  up  her  eye- 
glai<ses  to  look  at  her,  and  exclaimed, 
»*  What  luck!  That  *s  Toinette,  I  do  be- 
lieve.*' 

**  And  she  has  a  basket  of  lilies !  "  cried 
Kitty.  **  We'll  buy  them  of  her.  How 
charming!  Bell,  you  always  do  trail  ad- 
ventures after  you  wherever  you  go." 

When  Toinette  first  saw  the  ladies 
standing  still  and  gazing  at  her,  she 
stopped,  flushed  all  over,  and  then  walked 
rapidly  towards  them. 

**  Good  morning,  Toinette,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainsworth.  **  We  were  just  saying  we 
must  hire  a  boy  to  come  and  get  some 
of  tliese  beautiful  Hlies  for  us.  But  we 
would  much  rather  buy  them  of  you. 
Will  you  sell  them  to  us?  "  Toinette 
colored  again,  a  deeper  red.  Her  large 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  I  got  'em  on  purpose  for  you,  ladies," 
she  said,  looking  bashfully  down  at  her 
muddy  bare  feet  and  legs.  '  *  I  was  go- 
ing to  carry  'em  to  the  hotel  to-morrow. 
I  thought  you  'd  like  'em.  I  shan't  sell 
'em.  though." 

**  No,  indeed,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth, lightly;  **you  shall  give  them  to 
OS.  and  welcome.  Come  home  with  us, 
and  show  us  a  new  way  to  go." 

Toinette  shook  her  head.  '  ^  Mam 
won't  let  me  go  to-day.  I  was  down 
jesterday,"  she  said. 

**  Do  you  live  near  here,  Toinette?  " 


asked  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  with  a  sudden 
resolution  in  her  tone. 

Toinette  pointed  to  a  thin  curl  of 
smoke  creeping  over  a  hill  a  few  rods  off. 
**  That 's  our  chimney,"  she  said. 

**  We  '11  walk  home  with  you,  and  ask 
your  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 

Toinette's  face  glowed,  but  she  said 
nothing  as  she  led  the  way. 

Old  Massy  Sprague  was  not  an  invit- 
ing sight,  as  she  stood  in  her  door-way 
that  noon.  She  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  more  and  more  grim  every  month. 
Her  hopeless  sorrow  and  helpless  anger 
over  Toinette's  love  for  Bamby  were 
really  killing  her  by  inches.  Janger,  the 
bull-dog,  snarled  and  sprang  viciously 
out  to  the  full  length  of  his  chain,  as  he 
saw  strangers  approaching.  Even  Toi- 
nette's presence  did  not  reconcile  him  to 
their  appearance.  Old  Massy  took  her 
pipe  out  of  her  mouth,  and,  staring  at 
the  strangers,  said,  *'  Still,  Janger!  " 

**MamI  mam!"  exclaimed  Toinette, 
**  here  are  the  ladies  I  telled  ye  about, 
that  come  last  night." 

**  How  d'  ye  do,"  said  Massy,  with  a 
faint  dawn  of  a  smile  on  her  face.  **  Will 
ye  come  in  and  be  seated?  " 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
**that  is  just  what  we  should  like," 
and  she  followed  the  old  woman  in.  No 
sooner  had  her  eye  fallen  upon  the  china 
in  tlie  cupboard  on  the  wall  than  she 
bounded  across  the  room,  exclaiming, 
**  Why,  where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
that  lovely  china?  "  and  her  eyes  spark- 
led with  the  delight  of  a  connoisseur. 

Massy  smiled,  grimly.  **  Ye  knows 
chany  when  ye  sees  it,  ma'am,"  she 
said.  It  gave  the  old  woman  pleasure  to 
see  her  treasures  appreciated.  "  There  *s 
nobody  here  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween them  cups  and  them  mugs,  only 
the  mugs  is  the  brightest  color." 

**  The  mugs  are  very  pretty,"  said 
Mrs.  Ainsworth,  **  but  the  cups!  Why, 
I  've  never  but  once  or  twice  in  my  life 
seen  such  cups." 

**  1  dessay  not,"  replied  Massy.  "  The 
king  of  Holland  has  drunk  out  of  them 
cups." 

**Do  tell  me  how  you  got  them!" 
asked  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 
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*  *  They  was  brought  over  in  the  same 
ship  my  mother  came  over  in,"  replied 
Massy,  evasively. 

•*0h,  the  Palatine!"  cried  Kitty. 
**  Did  your  mother  really  come  over  in 
that  ship  ?  And  have  you  ever  seen  the 
phantom  of  it  which  they  say  sails 
around  the  island?  " 

**  Lor',  yes,  lotso'  times,"  said  Massy; 
*'  but  I  hain't  seen  it  now  for  goin*  on 
twenty  year.  They  say  it 's  a  cruisin' 
now  off  the  south  shore." 

**  Ramby  *s  seen  it,"  interposed  Toi- 
nette,  eagerly. 

Old  Massy 's  face  darkened,  and  she 
cast  a  stern  look  at  Toinette,  who  col- 
ored and  looked  distressed. 

Unconscious  Mrs.  Ainsworth  followed 
with  the  unlucky  remark,  **  We  saw 
Ramby  last  night  "  — 

She  was  going  on  to  say  more,  when 
Toinette  gasped,  **  Oh,  don't,  ma'am!" 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

*  *  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ? .' ' 
asked  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  in  bewilderment. 

Old  Massy  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and,  in  spite  of  her  squalor  and 
rags,  there  was  almost  a  tragic  dignity 
in  her  figure,  as  she  replied,  **The  mat- 
ter is,  ma'am,  that  she  's  an  ungrateful, 
disobedient  gal.  She  's  a-goin'  with 
that  nigger  now  these  three  years,  an' 
she  knows  it  *8  drajxRin'  me  down  into 
my  grave  to  see  it.  But  I  hain't  got  no 
power  to  prevent  it,  an'  's  soon  's  I  'ni 
under-ground  she  '11  marry  him.  I  'd 
rather  bury  her  any  day,  an'  she  's  all 
I  've  20t  in  the  world." 

**Why,  is  he  a  bad  man?"  asked 
Kitty,  innocently. 

**  lie  's  a  nigger!  "  thundered  old 
Massv,  in  a  voice  one  would  not  have 
supposed  could  have  come  from  a  wom- 
an's lips.  **  He  's  a  nigger,  an'  that 's 
enough."  Mrs.  Ainsworth  and  her 
friend  looked  puzzled.  Massy  continued 
in  a  sneering  tone:  **  Perhaps  you  take 
me  an'  my  daughter  for  niggers.  Folks 
generally  does,  an'  I  let  'em  if  they  want 
to.  But  we  're  East  Indians,  an'  my 
mother  and  father,  an'  their  mother  an' 
father  before  *em,  tended  on  them  who 
went  to  courts  all  their  lives.  Mv  moth- 
er  's  cooked  dinners  for  the  king,  and 


held  the  king's  children  on  her  knees: 
and  if  Toinette  had  any  pride  she  'd  live 
an'  die  to  herself,  as  I  've  done.  But 
she  hain't  any ;  she  *ll  marry  that  nigger 's 
soon 's  I'm  under-ground;"  and  tears, 
too  hot  to  fall,  stood  in  the  old  woman's 
eyes. 

**  Why  don't  you  send  her  away?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ainsworth;  **  she  would  soon 
forget  him."  Kitty  looked  reproach- 
fullv  at  her  friend. 

**  Send  her  away!  "  said  Massy.  **  I 
look  like  it,  don't  I!  How  'd  I  send  her 
away,  I  wonder.  I  hain't  got  ships  and 
folks  to  go  to;  we  're  all  that's  left  of 
my  people,  —  we  two." 

**  I  '11  take  her  with  me,  if  you  '11  let 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  eagerly. 

Old  Massy  rose  again,  walked  rapidly 
across  the  floor,  and,  standing  so  near 
that  her  rags  brushed  against  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth's  dainty  garments,  scrutinized  her 
in  silence  for  a  moment.  Then,  **  Be 
ye  rich  ?  "  she  said,  fiercely. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  half 
cowering  under  the  old  woman's  gaze, 
**  I  am  very  rich,  and  I  will  make  Toi- 
nette comfortable,  and  take  good  care  of 
her." 

**  To  be  your  child?  "  asked  Massy. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  flushed.  *'  Oh,  no," 
she  said,  "I  had  no  idea  of  that.  I 
thought  "  —  She  hesitated,  half  afraid 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  service  to  this  East 
Indian  princess  in  rags.  **  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  have  her  earn  some 
money." 

**  Oh,  to  wait  on  ye,  ye  mean,"  said 
Massy,  in  an  altered  voice. 

**Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  more 
resolutely,  now  that  Massy  herself  had 
phrased  her  meaning.  **  I  said  to  my 
friend  here  last  night  that  I  would  like 
to  take  Toinette  home  with  me  as  my 
own  maid.  She  would  soon  learn  all 
that  is  needed.     I  would  jrive  her  good 


wages. 


>> 


**I  don't  care  nothin'  about  the  mon- 
ey," interrupted  Massy.  **  I'  ve  got 
all  I  need  hero.  We  kin  live  off  the 
place.  But  I  'd  like  to  have  the  child 
got  off  this  island,  ma'am.  I  donno  but 
you  was  sent  here  for  that;  I  've  been 
a-prayin'  an*  a-prayin'  that  some  way  'd 
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open.  I  Ml  give  ye  my  answer  to-mor- 
row, ma'am,  if  that  '11  suit  ye.  Ye  look 
real  kind  and  good.  Ye  M  be  good  to 
the  child,  would  n't  ye,  now  ?  "  she  addr 
ed,  bending  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
studying  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  face  with  an 
earnestness  of  gaze  which  was  pathetic. 

**  Indeed,  I  will  be  good  to  her;  you 
need  not  fear,"  replied  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 

**  Perhaps  Toinette  will  not  want  to 
go,"  interposed  Kitty.  **  She  won*t 
like  to  leave  you  here  all  alone." 

*'  She  '11  go,  fast  enough,"  said  Mas- 
sy, doggedly.  **  She  's  been  out  of  her 
head,  about,  tellin*  me  all  ye  wore  an* 
Mii<l,  an'  how  ye  looked.  Ye  see  the 
child  's  never  saw  a  lady  in  her  life  till 
she  see  you;  and  she  knowe^  the  differ- 
ence as  soon  's  she  set  eyes  on  ye.  An' 
that 's  what  I've  always  been  a-tellin' 
her,  but  she  would  n't  believe  me;  she 
could  n't,  I  suppose;  nobody  can't  with- 
out seein'  for  themselves.  I  've  always 
told  her  that  she  did  n't  know  anything, 
cooped  up  here  on  this  island ;  she  'd 
see  that  that  nigger  was  n't  no  mate  for 
her,  if  she  ever  got  a  chance  to  see  any- 
bodv  else." 

**  He  seems  to  love  her  very  much," 
said  Kitty,  sadly,  **  and  he  looks  good 
and  honest." 

Old  Massy  flamed.  *' I  think  it's 
likely  he  does  love  her;  she  's  a  gal 
might  hold  up  her  head  anywhere  in 
God's  world  for  looks;  and  ye  know  it, 
ladies,  's  well 's  I  do.  That 's  what 's 
killin'  me,  to  see  her  goin'  with  a  nig- 
ger. He 's  honest  enough,  so  far 's  I 
know.  '  But  he  's  got  no  right  to  set  so 
much  's  his  eyes  on  a  gal  o'  mine,"  and 
Massy  clinched  both  her  fists  in  impo- 


tent rage. 


"When  old  Massy  told  Toinette  of  Mrs. 
Ainsworth's  proposition,  the  girl's  face 
turned  white.  Her  eyes  gleamed,  and 
she  opened  her  lips  twice  without  utter- 
ing a  sound.  Then  she  gasped,  **Did 
she  mean  it,  mam?  Did  she  really 
mean  it,  do  you  think?  " 

**  Then  ye  'd  like  to  go?  "  said  Mas- 
sy, slowly,  eying  her  daughter's  face 
keenly. 

'*  Oh,  mam,  yes!"  cried  Toinette. 
**  CooM  jre  spare  me?    Yc  could  n't  get 


on  alone,  could  yc,  mam?    I  reckon  I 
ha<l  n't  ought  to  go." 

lliis  was  a  moment  of  something  near- 
er happiness  than  old  Massy  had  known 
for  many  months.  The  thought  of 
Ramby  had  evidently  not  crossed  Toi- 
nctte's  mind.  Massy  had  supposed  it 
would  be  the  first  thing  she  would  think 
of.  But  even  Massy  did  not  know  how 
powerfully  Toinette  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  presence  of  these  women, 
— these  beings  from  another  world. 

**  Yes,  child,  I'd  get  on  without  ye; 
at  any  rate,  for  a  spell.  I  'd  like  ye  to 
see  something  o'  the  world;  an'  I  've 
always  told  ye,  ye  had  n't  no  chance 
here.  I  'd  like  ye  to  go;  but  I  '11  go  an' 
ask  about  these  folks.  'T  ain't  ri^ht  to 
send  ye  off  with  strangers  nobody  don't 
know  nothin'  about.  I  think  they  're 
nice  folks,  though.  She  's  a  real  lady, 
anyhow." 

**  Yes,  mam,  that  she  is,"  said  Toi- 
nette, enthusiastically.  **  They  're  both 
beautiful,  but  the  young  lady  has  n't  got 
such  a  nice  voice.  The  other  one's 
voice  is  jest  like  the  singin'  at  mcetin'." 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  would  have  consid- 
ered this  comparison  but  a  dubious  com- 
pliment, had  she  been  familiar  with  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  Block  Island 
choir.  They  meant  music  to  Toinette, 
however,  and  when  she  first  heard  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  speak,  the  resemblance  had 
occurred  to  her. 

Toinette  felt  like  one  walkinor  in  a 
dream.  She  went  over  into  the  old 
grave-yard,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
fallen  grave-stones  to  think.  It  was  a 
sunny  day:  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue, 
and  little  breezy  clouds  were  hurrying 
about  in  different  directions  on  cross- 
currents. Toinette  looked  up  at  them; 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  won- 
dered where  they  were  going.  All 
things  took  on  new  significance  to  her, 
since  her  own  life  seemed  to  have  a 
future;  all  nature  seemed  to  be  made  up 
of  vistas,  now  that  one  had  opened  be- 
fore her.  Ramby  was  in  her  thoughts, 
also,  and  she  felt  a  genuine  and  tender 
regret  at  leaving  him;  but  the  idea  of 
staying  behind  on  his  account  did  not 
occur  to  her.     She  pictured  herself  as 
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coming  back  to  see  him,  and  bringing 
him  reports  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  her  in  the  new  and  wonderful  world 
upon  which  she  would  enter  when  she 
sailed  away  from  the  island.  She  pict- 
ured herself  as  buying  little  gifts  for 
him  and  sending  them  down  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  schooner.  She  thought  pos- 
sibly Ramby  might  come  up  to  Newport, 
some  day,  to  see  her,  and  what  a  pleas- 
ure it  would  be  to  show  him  everything. 
Poor  Toinette!  she  was  sixteen  years 
old  by  the  calendar  of  the  days  of  her 
life,  but  her  heart  was  the  heart  of  a 
little  child. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  old  Massy  put 
on  her  antique  bonnet  and  the  remains 
of  a  scarlet  cashmere  shawl  which  had 
belonged  to  the  wife  of  an  Amsterdam 
merchant  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before.  Looking  at  herself  cynically  in 
the  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  set  up 
on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  she  said  to 
Toinette,  **  Spect  I  scare  folks,  don*t  I, 
child?  I  do  look  bad,  there  's  no  deny- 
in'  it.'' 

**No,  indeed,  mam,"  said  the  aflfec- 
tionate  girl;  **you  always  look  good  if 
your  clothes  be  ragged,"  and  she  kissed 
her. 

**I  shan't  be  home  before  night," 
said  Massy.  **I  can't  walk's  I  used 
to.     What '11  ye  do,  child?" 

**  I  '11  go  down  on  the  cliflfs,  I  reckon," 
said  Toinette,  guiltily. 

Ramby  had  told  her  the  night  before 
that  he  would  go  for  the  cows  vi'ry  early, 
so  as  to  have  time  to  climb  up  into  a  ra- 
vine where  they  often  met  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' talk;  Toinette  lowering  herself 
carefully  from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  Ram- 
by climbing  up  in  the  same  way  cm  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  cliffs. 

**  I  don't  see  what  ve  're  so  fond  o' 
the  cliffs  for,"  said  Massy,  as  she  left 
the  house.  "  Ye  '11  be  seein'  the  blazin* 
ship  one  o'  these  days,  if  ye  ain't  care- 
ful; always  lookin*  off  to  sea,  as  you  be." 

**  I  'd  like  to  see  it,  mam,"  said  Toi- 
nette.    "  Everybody  *s  seen  it  but  me." 

**  Butter  not.  It  don't  bring  no  good 
to  nobody,"  said  Massy,  gravely. 

Toinette  had  been  Iving  on  the  cliffs 
for  an  hour  before  Ramby  appeared  be- 


low. The  time  had  seemed  short  to 
her,  so  absorbed  had  she  been  in  the 
anticipations  of  her  new  life.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  Ramby  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  made  such  haste  down  the  ra- 
vine that  she  met  him  only  a  little  way 
from  the  bottom. 

**  Why,  Toinette,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  ye 
come  down  like  a  wild  cat!  What 's 
a-hurryin'  ye  so?  " 

**  Oh,  Ramby,  such  news  I  "  cried  the 
girl,  and  she  poured  out  her  tale. 

Ramby's  first  woi*ds,  strangely  enough, 
were  the  same  old  Massy  had  used  : 
**  Then  ye  *d  like  to  go,  would  ye  ?  "  and 
he  eyed  Toinette*s  face  as  keenly  as  her 
mother  had  done.  The  face  and  the 
words  told  out  one  tale.  Rambv  made 
no  opposition  to  the  plan.  The  love  in 
the  heart  of  this  untaught  black  man 
was  as  unselfish  as  could  have  been 
found  under  the  fairest  of  Saxon  skins. 
**  I  expect  it 's  a  great  chance  for  you," 
he  said,  slowly.  **  I  suppose  there  's  no 
knowin'  when  you  '11  come  back." 

**  Oh,  I  shan't  stay  long,"  said  Toi- 
nette, vaguely,  but  confidently.  **  I 
shall  come  back  to  see  vou  and  mam. 
I  'm  to  have  wages;  so  I  shall  have 
money  enough  to  come  as  often  's  I  want 
to." 

*'  I  don't  expect  ye  '11  want  to  come 
very  often,"  said  Ramby,  quietly. 

Something  in  his  tone  dampened  Toi- 
nette's  gladness.  **  Why,  Ramby,"  she 
said,  **ye  ain't  sorry,  are  ye?  Ye 
would  n't  have  me  miss  it,  now,  would 
}e,  Ramby?     I  wish  she  wanted  us  both 


to  go. 


(I 


)) 


I  could  n't  leave  father,  anyhow," 
said  Rambv.  **  If  it  wa'n't  for  that,  I  'd 
go  right  up  along  with  ye,  and  gt-t  work 
to  do  there,  too.  I  expect  there  's  plen- 
ty to  do  to  earn  a  good  livin'  in  New- 
port. Rut  I  Ml  make  out  to  run  up  an' 
see  ye,  Toinette,  that 's  certain." 

Ramby  missed  something  in  Toi- 
nette's  kiss  when  they  parted  that  night; 
he  could  not  have  told  what.  Manv  a 
lover  has  vainly  puzzled  himself  over 
the  same  sort  of  undefinable  hurt.  The 
difference  between  being  a  human  heart's 
sole  interest  and  being  even  its  chief 
interest  is  the  difference  between  love's 
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absolute  happiness  and  love's  contented 
resi^ation.  One  does  not  complain  of 
the  latter;  it  would  be  unreasonable; 
but  when  one  has  once  known  the  full- 
ness of  the  first,  all  else  and  less  must 
seem  poor  in  comparison. 

Old  Massy 's  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  were  more  than  satis- 
factory. The  captain  of  the  schooner 
which  ran  regularly  to  Newport  was  an 
inquisitive  fellow,  who  amused  himself, 
in  the  intervals  of  time  which  he  had  on 
his  hands  there,  by  roaming  over  the 
town  and  picking  up  information  about 
everj'body.  He  knew  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
by  sight,  and  gave  old  Massy  an  amount 
of  detailed  iifformatiou  about  her  house, 
horses,  way  of  living,  and  so  forth  which 
it  would  have  astonished  that  lady  to 
hear  circulating  on  Block  Island.  After 
leaving  Skipper  Ericson,  Massy  went  to 
the  hotel,  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
Mrs.  Ainsworth.  All  was  satisfactorily 
arranged.  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  to  set 
off  for  Newport  at  noon  the  next  day, 
if  the  wind  were  favorable,  and  Massy 
promised  to  be  on  the  wharf  with  Toi- 
nette  at  that  time. 

A  strong  south  wind  blew  fair  and  free 
all  night,  and  did  not  die  away  at  dawn; 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  Skipper  Ericson  was 
ready  to  set  sail  for  Newport.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  and  her  friend  were  on  board 
about  as  soon  as  he,  and  he  was  impa- 
tient to  get  off. 

**  But  vou  said  at  noon,"  urged  Mrs. 
Ainsworth;  **  and  I  told  the  girl  who  is 
going  up  with  us  to  be  here  at  twelve. 
We  must  wait  for  her ;  we  must  go  ashore 
if  you  will  not  wait  for  her.  I  shall  not 
leave  her." 

**]^la«sy  Sprague's  gal? "  said  the 
skipper. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  **  Do 
voQ  know  her?  " 

'*  No,"  said  the  skipper ;  **  there  don't 
nobodv  know  her.  Her  mother  's  an  old 
witch.  She  come  off  the  Palatine;  least- 
ways, her  folks  did.  There  was  a  kind  o' 
colony  on  'em  that  always  kept  to  them- 
selves, and  would  n't  have  nothin'  to  do 
with  the  colored  folks  here.  These  two 
IB  all  that  *s  left.  The  gal 's  putty  for 
a  yellow  gal.     That  fellow  there,  he  's 


goin'  to  marry  her,  they  say,"  and  the 
skipper  pointed  to  Ramhy,  who  was  cut- 
ting up  and  cleaning  fish  in  front  of 
his  cabin,  a  few  rods  off  from  the  wharf. 
Ram  by 's  feet  and  legs  were  bare;  his 
trousers  rolled  up  high  above  his  knees, 
his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoul- 
ders: every  muscle  of  his  well-knitted 
body  stood  out  in  relief  in  the  sun;  his 
head  was  large  and  well  set  on  his  neck, 
and  as  he  moved  swiftly  about  his  work 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  whispered  to  Kitty,  — 

**  If  he  were  white,  would  n't  he  be  a 
splendid  fellow?  " 

**  I  think  he  is  as  it  is,"  .said  Kitty, 
stoutly.  **He's  a  noble  fellow,  and  I 
think  you  're  doing  a  cruel  thing,  taking 
this  child  away  from  him." 

*'  Why,  he  can't  marry  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 

**  No,  but  she  's  safe  here,  and  close  to 
him,  and  they  are  comparatively  happy; 
that  old  woman  can't  live  long,  and  then 
they  could  be  mamed.  And  you  don't 
know  what  '11  happen  to  the  girl  in  New- 
port." 

*'  Pshaw,  Kitty ! "  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 
"  There  you  are  at  your  sentimentalizing 
again.  The  girl  will  have  a  chance  to 
earn  money  and  improve  herself,  and  no 
harm  can  come  to  her  in  my  house,  that 's 
certain." 

'*  Not  so  certain,"  thought  Kitty 
Strong  to  herself,  but  she  said  nothing. 

At  this  moment,  Toinette  was  seen 
running  breathlessly  down  the  beach,  car- 
rying a  small  bundle  in  her  hand. 

**  Why  what's  the  matter  with  the 
child?  She  's  crying  hard!  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ainsworth.  **  And  where  's  the 
mother?  She  was  to  come  to  see  her 
off." 

**  May  be  she  's  changetl  her  mind," 
said  the  skipper.  **  She  's  the  devil's 
own  dame,  old  Massy  is;  and  the  gal 's 
as  afraid  of  her  as  death,  I  've  heard 


n 


say 

Ramby  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  Toi- 
nette's  steps,  threw  down  his  knife,  and 
bounded  towards  her. 

**  Oh,  Toinette,  be  ye  goin'  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes;  mam  made  me!  "  sobbed  Toi- 
nette. **  I  did  n't  want  to.  Mam  's  real 
sick  in  bed;  she  can't  hardly  stir,  but 
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she  just  drove  me  out.  1  darsen*t  stay; 
but  I  ^n  afraid  she  Ml  die,  an'  there  ain't 
nobody  to  go  near  her,  if  I  'm  gone." 

The  two  were  walking  slowly  towards 
the  boat,  Toinette  crying  audibly.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  sprang  on  shore,  and  met 
them. 

**My  poor  child,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  '  *  she  said. 

**Mam  made  me  come,"  said  Toi- 
nette, crvinj;  still  harder.  **  She  's  sick. 
1  M  20  back  if  I  darst,  but  I  darson't.'* 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  looked  at  Rambv. 
His  face  was  full  of  sorrow  and  perplex- 
ity. 

*'  Is  there  no  one  who  will  go  to  the 
old  woman?  "  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 

Ram  by  shook  his  hea<l.  '*  There  's 
plenty *ud  go,"  he  said,  **but  they're 
all  afraid  of  her." 

Skipper  Ericson  was  growing  very  im- 
patient; the  south  wind  is  a  treacherous 
promiser,  as  all  sailors  know. 

**  If  this  wind  dies  down,"  he  said  to 
Kitty  Strong,  **  we  'II  not  make  Newport 
to-night,  that 's  all." 

*'  Oh,  Bell,  do  hurry!"  called  Kitty. 
**Let  the  girl  stay;  she  can  come  up 
next  week." 

**  Oh,  I  darsen't  stay;  I  '11  have  to  go 
with  ye!  "  cried  poor  Toinette.  **  Mam 
said  she  would  n't  let  me  into  the  house 
if  I  came  back!     I  expect  she  '11  die." 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  took  out  her  purse, 
and  gave  Ramby  a  sum  of  money  larger 
than  he  had  ever  before  held  in  his  hand 
at  once. 

**  There!"  she  said,  **take  that, 
Ramby.  You  can  surely  hire  somebody 
to  go  up  to  the  house  and  stay.  Wait," 
she  added,  hastily  writing  a  few  lines 
upon  the  back  of  nn  envelope.  **  There 
is  my  address.  You  write  —  You  can 
write,  can't  you? "  Ramby  nodded. 
**  You  write  and  tell  us  how  Mrs.  Spraguc 
is.  Come,  Toinette,"  and  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth took  the  jjirl  bv  the  hand.  Toi- 
nette  broke  from  her  hold,  threw  her 
little  bundle  of  clothes  on  the  ground, 
and  flinging  her  arms  round  Ramby 's 
neck  kissed  him  over  and  over,  crying,  — 

**Oh,  Ramby,  I  don't  want  to  leave 
ye,  —  'deed  I  don't." 

Ramby 's  face  was  convulsed,  but  he 


did  not  shed  a  tear,  and  only  said,  as  he 
kissed  her,  **  Don't  take  on  so,  Toinette. 
You  '11  be  glad  when  ye  get  there.  It 's 
lots  better  for  ye  to  go.  Don't  take  on, 
now,"  and  he  gently  but  firmly  led  her 
to  the  boat. 

**  Thank  ye,  ma'am,  thank  ye,*'  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  **  I  '11  send  ye 
an  account  of  the  monev.  I  know  a  wom- 
an  who  '11  go  for  money." 

»*  Who  is  it,  Ramby?  Who  is  it?  " 
called  Toinette  from  the  deck.  But 
Ramby 's  answer  was  lost  in  the  noise  of 
the  creakinor  sails  and  rattling:  chains. 
Skipper  Ericson  was  making  all  possible 
hasfe  to  get  under  way.  The  boat  rocked. 
Toinette  sank  helplessly  down  on  a  stack 
of  fish,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  cried  bitterly;  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
looked  at  Kitty  in  dismay,  and  said  in  a 
whisper,  — 

**  How  disajjreeable !  AVTiat  in  the 
world  shall  I  do  with  the  ffirl  if  she  's 
going  to  act  like  this!  " 

**  Don't  be  afeard,  ma'am,"  said  the 
skipper  who  had  overheard  the  whisper, 
**  don't  be  afeard;  she'll  come  to  di- 
rectly. 'T  ain't  no  great  misfortin  to 
be  took  away  from  Block  Island,  an'  that 
gal  knows  it 's  well 's  anybody.  She  '11 
come  to." 


II. 


Great  was  the  astonishment  in  Mrs. 
Ainsworth's  household  when  that  lady 
appeared,  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
accompanied  by  what  her  elej^ant  Irish 
coachman  politely  characterized  as  a 
**  half-  naked,  half  -  drowned  nigger." 
This  was  rather  too  severe  a  description 
of  Toinette's  appearance,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  it  was  not  wholly  undeserved. 
The  girl's  thin  calico  gown  was  drenched 
with  salt-water  and  clung  like  a  bathinji- 
dress  to  her  figure.  Her  little  ohl  calico 
sun-bonnet  was  nlso  wet,  and  flapped 
about  her  face  limp  and  sha{>eless.  Her 
eyes  were  swollen  with  crying,  and  her 
lips  pouted  like  an  unhappy  child's.  She 
was  thoroughly  frightened,  too,  at  the 
newness  of  all  her  surroundings,  and  also 
at  an  indefinable  change  in  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth's manner  towards  her.     All  the 
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beauty,  all  the  grace,  of  the  child's  face 
and  bearing  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  dis- 
appointment and  perplexity  gave  to  her 
tone  in  speaking  to  her  a  certain  cold- 
ness which  the  kindness  of  her  words 
could  not  quite  do  away  with.  Toinette 
would  have  given  her  right  hand  to  be 
back  again  on  her  lonely  island.  She 
glance<l  about  her  furtively,  like  a  hunt- 
ed wild  animal.  The  brilliant  lights  of 
the  splendidly  appointed  house  dazzled 
her  eyes.  The  soft  carpets  made  her 
afraid  to  step.  The  superciliousness  in 
the  looks  of  the  finely  clothed  servants 
leemed  to  her  like  hatred;  and  when,  in 
reply  to  a  scarcely  respectful  inquiry 
from  one  of  them  to  her  mistress  as  to 
**  where  this  person  was  to  sleep,"  point- 
ing to  Toinette,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  had  re- 
plied petulantly,  **  Goodness!  don't  both- 
er me  about  that!  There  are  rooms 
enough  in  this  house.  Give  her  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  put  her  to  bed  some- 
where; "  and  then,  turning  to  Toinette, 
had  said  indifferently,  **  NoW,  eat  your 
supper,  child,  and  go  to  bed;  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  such  a  face  as  that!  "  poor  Toi- 
nette's  cup  of  misery  was  full.  •  She 
could  not  swallow  a  morsel  of  the  food 
set  before  her,  and  when  she  lay  down 
on  her  bed,  though  it  was  softer  than  she 
had  ever  dreamed  a  bed  could  be,  she 
tossed  and  turned  and  cried  for  hours. 

But  in  the  morninor  all  was  chanored. 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  a  kind-hearted  wom- 
an underneath  all  the  sensuousncss  and 
love  of  pleasure  which  her  luxurious  life 
had  fostered,  and  her  first  thought  on 
waking  was,  **  Dear  me!  I  'm  afraid  I 
was  cross  to  that  poor  little  thing  last 
night;  I  was  so  cold  and  tired  and  sea- 
sick. Marie,  Marie! "  she  called  to  her 
maid.  **Is  that  poor  little  Block  Isl- 
ander up  yetV  " 

'*  The  colored  girl,  ma'am?"  asked 
Marie,  with  no  very  pleasant  tone. 

*'  She  is  n't  a  colored  girl,  any  more 
than  you  are  yourself,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  emphatically.  **  She  's  an 
East  Indian;  and  I  'm  going  to  keep  her, 
aad  have  her  taught  to  take  care  of  her- 
1^;  she  's  lived  like  a  heathen.    JSow 
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you  be  good  to  her,  Marie.  I'll  give 
you  my  black  grenadine  if  you  '11  give 
her  that  little  blue  gingham  of  yours. 
It  will  just  about* fit  her.  I  'm  sure  I 
can't  have  her  going  about  in  that  rag 
she  wore  yesterday.  I  '11  get  her  some 
clothes  to-day,  and  have  her  made  de- 
cent." 

Marie  was  all  smiles  and  complaisance 
immediately,  and  when  she  entered  Toi- 
nette's  room  she  had  voluntarily  added 
a  neat  white  petticoat  and  apron  to  the 
gift  of  the  blue  gingham;  also  a  bit  of 
ruffle  for  Toinette's  neck,  and  a  little 
knot  of  black  ribbon. 

**  Here,"  she  said  not  unkindly,  "  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  wants  you  to  put  on  these 
clothes.  They  're  all  mine,  but  we  're 
about  of  a  size;  they  'II  do  for  you  till 
she  gets  you  some  others. '  * 

Toinette  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  her- 
arms  crossed  on  the  window-sill,  srazlns 
out  to  sea.  She  had  been  sitting:  there 
ever  since  daybreak,  revolving  in  her 
mind  wild  impulses  of  escape  and  return 
to  Block  Island.  At  the  si^rht  of  the 
pretty  blue  gown  and  the  dainty  white 
apron  her  eyes  lighted  up. 

**  Be  them  for  me?  "  she  said,  **  for 
my  own  ?  " 

The  reverential  admiration  in  the 
child's  face  pleased  Marie's  vanity. 

**  Lor',  yes,"  she  said;  "  you  may  have 
'em  and  welcome.  I  've  got  more  clothes 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  gives  me  all  her  gowns." 

**  Ain't  she  beautiful!  "  said  Toinette, 
in  an  enthusiastic  tone. 

All  the  darkness  had  rolled  away  from 
her  skies;  with  the  instantaneous  transi- 
tion of  an  infant,  she  had  passed  from 
sorrow  and  apprehension  to  joy  and  de- 
light. Again  the  alluring  vista  of  the  new 
life  stood  open  before  her,  and  bound- 
ing to  her  feet  she  began  slowly  to  un- 
dress herself. 

**I'm  real  'shamed  to  undress  afore 
ye,"  she  said,  with  a  shy  respectfulness 
of  tone  which  won  on  Marie  still  farther. 
*^  I  hain't  never  had  nothing;  mam  and 
me  was  awful  poor.  I  reckon  ye  hain't 
ever  been  on  Block  Island  have  ye?  " 

'*  No,  thank  the  Lord!  "  said  Marie, 
undevoutly.      **Mrs.   Ainsworth  never 
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takes  me  when  she  goes  to  these  outland- 
ish places.  My !  but  you  've  got  pretty 
hair,  child! " 

Toinette's  hair,  which  had  been  loose- 
ly coiled  and  held  by  an  old  broken 
comb,  had  tumbled  down  as  she  put  her 
head  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
blue  gingham  gown. 

'*Let  me  do  it  up  for  you,"  said 
Marie.  '*Mrs.  Ainsworth  likes  to  see 
everybody  look  pretty  about  her." 

**  I  expect  that  *s  the  reason  she  likes 
you,"  said  little  Toinette,  honestly;  and 
these  words  completed  the  winning  over 
of  Marie.  With  as  much  care  as  she 
would  have  dressed  her  mistress's  hair, 
she  arranged  Toinette 's,  brushing  it  all 
back  securely  above  her  ears,  and  knot- 
ting it  low  behind,  leaving  a  few  care- 
less short  curls  on  the  forehead.  Then 
she  fastened  the  little  knot  of  black  rib- 
bon in  the  right  place  at  her  throat,  and, 
tying  on  the  white  apron,  led  her  to 
^Irs.  Ainsworth*s  bedside;  and  smiled 
as  beamingly  as  Toinette  herself  when 
Mrs.  Ainsworth,  looking  up  from  her 
newspaper,  exclaimed, — 

**  Why,  Marie,  you  've  made  her  look 
like  another  creature !  Now,  Toinette," 
she  continued,  **  you  are  to  do  just  what 
Marie  tells  you.  She  '11  teach  you  to 
sew,  and  let  you  help  her  on  my  clothes; 
and  nobody  else  in  this  house  is  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  you;  "  and  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  returned  to  her  reading,  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  she  had  done  the 
best  possible  thing  for  Toinette. 

Once  installed  as  Marie's  protegee  and 
pupil,  Toinette's  comfort  was  assured; 
for  Marie  was  almost  as  great  a  power 
in  the  Ainsworth  establishment  as  even 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  herself.  And  Toinette 
soon  came  to  divide  her  allegiance  al- 
most equally  between  the  mistress  and* 
the  maid.  The  Frenchwoman  was  thor- 
oughly kind  and  good-humored,  and  her 
vivacious  stories  of  life  in  France,  and 
of  her  experiences,  which  had  been  by 
no  means  unvaried,  in  America,  were 
endlessly  fascinating  to  Toinette.  Marie 
was  an  excellent  dress-maker  and  mil- 
liner, and  had  the  true  French  talent  in 
such  work;  but  Toinette  had  something 
better  than  talent  or  French  training,  — 


she  had  the  artist's  eye  and  hand.  One 
day,  when  Marie  was  trimming  a  hat  for 
her  mistress,  and  the  placing  of  the  feath- 
er gave  her  trouble,  Toinette,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  low  cricket  at  her  feet,  said 
timidly,  — 

** Marie,  wouldn't  it  look  pretty  up 
there?  "  indicating  the  spot  with  her  fin- 
ger. •*  I  think  Mrs.  Ainsworth  always 
looks  prettiest  when  the  things  are  nod- 
din'  on  her  head  as  if  they  growed  there." 
It  was  the  unconscious  touch  of  the  art- 
ist. Marie  pinned  the  feather  where 
the  little  Block  Islander  had  suggested, 
and  all  Newport  said  how  ravbhing  was 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  French  hat. 

It  was  early  in  June  when  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth took  Toinette  from  her  home.  In 
three  months,  Toinette's  own  mother 
would  hardly  have  known  her.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  good  food  and 
ease  of  life  the  child  bad  grown  tall ;  her 
figure  had  developed,  and  was  now  even 
more  beautiful  than  her  face.  A  certain 
daintiness,  which  came  very  near  being 
elegance,  always  characterized  her  per- 
sonal atmosphere,  though  she  wore  only 
the  plainest  of  ginghams  and  chintzes, 
and  was  never  seen  without  a  white 
apntn.  Marie  found  her  an  invaluable  as- 
sistant. IVIrs.  Ainsworth  often  laughed, 
and  said, — 

**  Marie,  how  did  you  get  on  before 
we  had  Toinette?  You  Ml  never  let  her 
go;  "  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  well  con- 
tent that  it  should  be  so.  Gradually 
many  of  Marie's  duties  slipped  into  Toi- 
nette's hands.  Some  things  which  Marie 
Had  always  disliked  to  do  were  to  Toi- 
nette  simply  a  delight :  the  accompany- 
ing her  mistress  to  the  beach,  for  instance. 
Many  a  lounger  on  the  beach,  at  the 
bathing  hour,  wondered  admiringly  at 
tlie  beautiful  girl  in  the  dress  of  a  sery- 
ant  who  sat  motionless  in  the  door  of  one 
of  the  bathing-houses,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ocean  with  a  look  of  yearning  love. 
When  Mrs.  Ainsworth  stepped  out  of  the 
water,  Toinette  bounded  to  meet  her,  and, 
throwing  a  white  wrap  over  her  shoul- 
ders, walked  by  her  side  as  absorbed  as 
a  lover.  If  Mrs.  Ainsworth  had  l)ecn  a 
woman  of  deep  feeling,  she  would  have 
seen  in  Toinette  the  signs  of  a  devotion 
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and  passion  which  were  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  her  nature;  but  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth  had  never  in  her  life  analyzed  a 
character,  or  thought  deeply  about  life. 
She  was  kindly  and  sensuous,  at  ease 
with  the  world  and  with  herself;  and  al- 
ways thought  of  Toinette,  as  she  spoke 
of  her,  as  *'  a  dear,  affectionate  little 
thing,  and  such  a  beauty  it 's  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  her  in  the  house." 

While  days  were  gliding  thus  swift- 
ly, smoothly,  and  transformingly  for 
Toinette  in  Newport,  on  Block  Island, 
only  a  few  hours  away,  they  were  drag- 
ging sadly  and  monotonously  for  Toi- 
nette's  mother  and  lover.  Old  Massy 
had  recovered  from  the  illness  which 
ihe  had  at  the  time  of  Toinette's  depart- 
ore;  and  Ramby  had  inclosed  to  Mrs. 
Ainsworth,  in  a  pathetically  labored  and 
ill-spelled  letter  the  unspent  balance 
of  the  money  she  had  given  him  to  pay 
the  nurse  who  took  care  of  her.  Mas- 
ly's  one  interest  in  life  now  was  her 
weekly  walk  to  the  post-office,  to  get  her 
letter  from  Toinette.  When  the  mails 
were  delayed,  she  went  daily  until  the 
letter  came.  That  Bamby  went  as  regu- 
larly and  patiently  as  herself,  and  heard 
as  often  from  Toinette,  old  Massy  sus- 
pected, but  asked  no  questions  and  gave 
DO  sign.  Like  a  true  Indian,  she  buried 
oot  of  sight  the  rankling  hurt  from  which 
she  could  not  free  herself.  Toinette  *8 
letters,  at  first  childish  and  short,  grew 
etch  month  longer  and  more  mature. 
Under  Marie's  affectionate  training  she 
was  being  rapidly  taught  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  it  was  increasingly  a  pleas- 
ure to  her  to  write  full  accounts  to  her 
mother  of  all  that  happened.  Her  let- 
ters to  Ramby  were  less  full ;  but  Ram- 
by  did  not  know  this,  and  found  them  as 
satisfying  as  anything  short  of  the  sight 
of  Toinette  could  be.  At  last  his  hun- 
ger to  look  on  her  face  once  more  grew 
oncontrollable,  and  having  arranged  with 
some  one  to  take  care  of  his  father  in 
his  absence  he  went  on  board  the  schoon- 
er, one  morning,  and  set  out  for  New- 
port. Poor  Ramby  was  but  a  sorry  fig- 
ure to  walk  the  Newport  streets.  What 
was  barely  respectable  on  Block  Island 
VIS  grotesqae  shabbiness  in  Newport. 


As  he  slowly  found  his  way,  from  street 
to  street,  towards  the  fashionable  part  of 
the  town,  by  asking  directions  at  every 
corner,  people  turned  and  gazed  in  as- 
tonishment at  him.  He  looked  like  a 
field-hand  escaped  from  some  Southern 
plantation.  When  at  last  he  reached 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  place;  he  stood  still, 
in  mute  wonder.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  anything  like  this.  To  his  inexperi- ' 
ence  it  looked  like  a  palace. 

**  I  kin  never  go  in  there  *n  ask  after 
her,*'  thought  Ramby.  **  1  expect  they 
'd  drive  me  away  from  the  door ; ' '  and 
the  poor  fellow  walked  up  and  down, 
growing  more  and  more  unhappy  every 
moment.  The  house  stood  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Newport*  s  beauti- 
ful cliffs;  its  towers  and  balconies  glis- 
tened in  the  sun.  The  greensward  of  the 
lawn  looked  to  Ramby  like  velvet;  he 
peered  closely  through  the  slender  iron 
palings  at  it,  wondering  if  it  could  real- 
ly be  grass.  The  great  clumps  of  trees, 
the  white  statues,  the  marble  vases  filled 
with  gay  flowers,  all  looked  to  Ramby 
even  more  unreal  and  bewilderinor  than 
they  had  to  Toinette,  when  she  first  saw 
them.  He  leaned  against  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  watched 
the  house. 

**I  might  ketch  her,  perhaps,"  he 
thought,  **if  she  was  to  come  out  for 
anything." 

In  a  few  moments,  he  i^aw  the  door 
open;  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
came  out,  and  stood  under  the  porte- 
cochere^  looking  off  at  the  water;  some  of 
the  ladies  wore  riding-habits.  Presently 
there  came  dashing  up  to  the  door  showy 
carriages  and  several  saddle-horses;  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  and  her  friends  were  settins: 
out  for  their  afternoon  pleasure.  Ram- 
by recognized  her,  and  also  Miss  Strong; 
but  who,  oh  who,  was  that  slender  fig- 
ure following  behind?  Her  arms  were 
loaded  with  wraps,  which  she  gave  to  the 
grooms  and  to  the  gentlemen ;  then,  turn- 
ing, she  ran  back  into  the  house,  and 
brought  out  more.  She  wore  a  tiny  white 
cap  with  a  fluted  ruffle,  a  dark  blue 
gown,  and  a  white  apron.  She  was  tall- 
er than  Toinette  had  been,  and  how 
much  prettier  1  but  it  was,  yes,  it  was 
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Toinette  herself.  With  eyes  made  far- 
seeing  by  sudden  jealous  pain,  Ramby 
saw  every  glance,  every  smile,  every 
gesture.  He  saw  the  gay  people  in  the 
carriages  lean  forward  and  throw  some 
small,  bright-colored  things  at  Toinette's 
head;  saw  her  laugh,  and  hold  up  her 
apron,  into  which  there  fell  a  rain  of  the 
pretty  colored  balls.  They  were  bonbons 
which  the  gay  people  had  brought  out 
from  lunch,  agreeinor  with  one  another  to 
pelt  the  pretty  waiting-maid  with  them. 
Toinette  was  a  plaything  for  them  all;  a 
pretty  picture  she  made,  as,  courtesying 
again  and  again,  she  laughed  and  showed 
her  white  teeth,  then  turned  and  ran  into 
the  house,  —  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  it 
stabbed  the  faithful  Ramby  to  the  heart. 

**  Toinette! '*  he  cried,  as  she  disap- 
peared ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  hard- 
ly crossed  the  road.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  call  as  a  sob.  The  carriages  and  the 
riders  dashed  by  him,  and  covered  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  choking  dust. 
He  turned  his  back  to  the  road,  and 
stood  motionless  till  they  had  passed; 
then,  without  one  more  look  at  the  house 
which  hid  Toinette  from  his  gaze,  he 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  wharf. 
He  went  on  board  the  schooner,  and  sat 
down  in  the  same  comer  where  three 
months  before  Toinette  had  sat  sobbing 
when  she  left  him.  Suddenly  he  remem- 
bered that  the  skipper  might  come  back, 
and  would  wonder  to  see  him  there.  He 
did  not  wish  to  answer  any  questions;  so 
he  rose  slowly,  and,  walking  with  uncer- 
tain steps,  like  a  man  feeble  from  illness 
or  age,  went  a  long  way  out  on  the  nar- 
row strip  of  land  leading  to  Fort  Adams. 
It  was  a  Reception  Day  at  the  fort;  tlie 
flag  floated  high  on  the  staff,  and  the 
band  was  playing  gay  music.  All  these 
things  Ramby  noted  with  that  strange 
sense,  at  once  dulled  and  keen,  of  which 
men  are  aware  when  they  find  them- 
selves  benumbed  by  pain. 

When  he  returned  to  the  schooner  all 
was  ready  for  her  departure,  and  the 
skipper  stood  on  the  deck,  looking  out 
for  Ramby. 

**  So,  there  you  are,"  he  sfiid.  **  Did 
ye  see  Toinette?  "  There  had  been  no 
secret  as  to  the  purpose  of  Ramby' s  voy- 


age to  Newport.  Ramby  nodded.  **  Is 
she  all  right?  "  asked  the  skipper. 

**  Yes,'*  said  Ramby. 

**  Reckon  she  's  got  a  first-rate  berth 
up  there." 

Ramby  nodded  again,  and,  curling 
himself  up  on  a  coil  of  rope  at  the  cabin- 
door,  lighted  his  pipe  and  began  to 
smoke. 

Skipper  Ericson  eyed  him  without  ap- 
pearing to  do  so.  **  Reckon  the  gal 's 
gone  back  on  him,"  he  thought.  **  Don- 
no  's  it 's  strange,  either;  "  and  the  kind- 
hearted  fellow  asked  no  more  questions. 

When,  a  few  weeks  later,  Ramby  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Toinette  saying 
that  she  was  to  go  with  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
for  the  winter;  that  Mrs.  Ainsworth  had 
promised  to  let  her  come  down  to  Block 
Island  and  bid  her  mother  good-by, 
but  at  the  last  moment  was  too  hurried 
to  spare  her,  Ramby  was  not  newly 
grieved  nor  surprised.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  now  that  he  should  never  see 
Toinette  again;  and  she  was  not  really 
any  farther  from  him  in  New  York  than 
in  Newport.  Old  Massy  took  the  news 
more  sorely  to  heart;  and  the  sum  of 
money  which  Toinette  sent  her  (it  was 
ever}'  cent  of  her  wages  for  the  four 
months)  was  no  consolation  to  her.  She 
threw  the  letter  down  fiercely. 

**  Fine  words  are  easy  come  by  to 
fine  ladies!  "  she  exclaimed.  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth herself  had  written  a  note  to  say 
how  sorry  she  was  not  to  have  been  able 
to  let  Toinette  come  home  for  a  few  days, 
but  she  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  New 
York  sooner  than  she  expected;  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  —  the  polite  phrases 
politeness  can  so  easily  spin,  and  keen 
insii;ht  so  easily  unravel.  **  I  don't  want 
their  money ;  I  want  a  sight  o*  my  gal's 
face.  What  if  anv  harm  should  come  to 
her  off  there!"  But  presently  Massy 
grew  calmer,  and  wrought  herself  into  a 
species  of  content  by  dwelling  on  the 
thoughts  of  Toinette's  good  fortune  and 
the  speedy  return  of  **  next  summer." 
She  smiled  grimlv  to  herself  as  she  n»ad 
Toinette's  entreaties  that  she  would  buv 
for  herself  warm  clothing  with  the  money 
sent.  **  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  spend  the 
gar«  money,"  she  said.     *«  I  'U  keep  it 
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for  her  agin  the  time  she  wants  it  more. 
It  *8  jest  as  well  she  should  send  it  to  me 
to  lay  up  for  her.''  And  the  old  wom- 
an stinted  herself  as  much  as  ever,  in 
every  way,  and  kept  Toinctte*8  money 
hid  away  in  an  old  bead  bag  in  the  wall 
cupboard  with  the  china,  always  taking 
it  out  and  putting  it  in  her  bosom  when 
she  left  the  hou^  or  went  to  bed. 

Massy  was  not  destined  to  see  the 
next  summer,  for  which  the  polite  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  had  made  so  many  kind 
ftromises.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter; 
fur  two  weeks  at  a  time  there  was  no 
communication  between  Block  Island 
and  the  main-land,  and  gales  of  wind 
and  sleet  swept  over  the  island  perpetu- 
ally. Now  and  then  somebody  said,  **  I 
wonder  how  old  l^Iassy  gets  on!"  but 
nobody  went  to  see ;  nobody  but  Ramby 
cared  much  whether  she  were  alive  or 
dead.  At  last,  Ramby,  having  learned 
that  she  had  not  been  seen  at  the  stores 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  that  two  letters 
were  lying  at  the  post-otfice  for  her, 
nerved  himself  up  to  go  to  her  house. 

**  I  suppose  she  *11  set  Janger  on  me,** 
he  said;  **  but  I  can  hold  up  the  letters 
to  her,  and  then  she  '11  call  him  off.'' 

This  Ramby  said  to  himself,  seeking 
to  divert  his  mind  from  the  strange  pre- 
fentiment  he  felt  that  old  Massy  was 
dead.  lie  was  benumbed  with  cold,  and 
his  face  was  cut  with  the  driving  sleet, 
before  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  stood.  No  smoke  came 
from  the  chimney.  No  Janger  was  in 
fight.  Ramby  stood  still.  A  supersti- 
tious terror  withheld  him  from  going 
farther.  At  last,  the  thought  of  Toi- 
nette  gave  him  heart  to  proceed.  He 
knocked  timidly  at  the  door,  —  no  an- 
swer! He  knocked  again;  still  no  an- 
swer. He  lifted  the  latch ;  it  was  fast- 
ened. He  went  to  the  bedroom  window 
and  peered  in;  through  a  narrow  crev- 
ice between  the  curtain  and  the  wall, 
he  f^w  dimly  that  the  bed  was  in  con- 
fo^on  and  empty.  He  went  to  the 
back  door,  and  shook  it  violently.  The 
old  hinges  suddenly  gave  way ;  the  door 
fell  into  the  room,  and  Ramby  fell  with 
it.  Scrambling  to  his  feet,  half  blinded 
bj  the  fall  and  by  his  fear,  he  saw  lying 


on  the  hearth,  almost  in  the  ashes,  the 
dead  body  of  old  Massy.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  lifted  one  of  the  arms.  It 
was  frozen  stiff.  As  it  dropped  with  a 
heavy  sound  to  the  floor,  the  bead  bag 
fell  out  of  the  opened  folds  of  her  night- 
gown. Ramby  picked  it  up,  opened  it, 
saw  the  money. 

**I  expect  I'd  better  keep  this  for 
Toinette,"  he  said;  and  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket  with  Toinette's  two  letters. 
**  Poor  little  gal,"  he  thought,  **  how  '11 
I  ever  write  and  tell  her!  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  '11  make  any  difference  now  about 
the  old  woman's  being  dead;  she  would 
n't  have  me  now;"  and  Ramby  looked 
down  at  the  dead  body  of  the  only  ene- 
my he  had  ever  had  in  the  world,  and 
wondered  vaguely  why  it  had  all  hap- 
pened. 

Nobody  wondered  very  much  or  cared 
when  Ramby  brought  the  news  that  he 
had  found  old  Massy  dead  in  her  night- 
clothes  on  her  kitchen  hearth;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  any  one 
could  be  hired  to  go  up  to  the  house  and 
prepare  the  body  for  burial.  The  min- 
ister and  Ramby,  the  old  sexton  and 
the  women  who  had  attended  to  the  last 
offices  for  Massy,  were  the  only  ones  who 
were  present  at  her  funeral ;  and  Ramby 
and  the  sexton  alone  carried  her  over 
into  the  old  grave-yard,  and  buried  her 
in  the  very  corner  where  Ramby  and 
Toinette  had  oftenest  played  when  they 
were  children.  It  was  tacitly  recognized 
that  Ramby  had  more  right  than  any  one 
else  to  take  possession  of  the  house  and 
the  few  things  Massy  had  left.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  few  who  took  any  inter- 
est in  the  matter  that  Ramby  and  Toi- 
nette would  some  day  be  married ;  and 
Ramby  did  not  confide  to  any  one  that 
his  hope,  of  this  had  gone.  So  the  little 
Block  Island  community  dismissed  all 
thought  of  old  Massy  and  her  affairs 
from  its  mind.  Ramby  mended  the 
kitchen  door,  made  the  rooms  as  clean 
as  he  could,  packed  the  dainty  china 
cups  and  mugs  in  a  box  with  the  few  rags 
which  old  Massy  had  called  clothes, 
nailed  boards  across  the  windows,  locked 
the  doors,  and  then  went  home  to  sit 
down  and  send  the  news  to  Toinette. 
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With  a  delicacy  of  instinct  which  he 
could  not  have  had  except  for  his  great 
love,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ainsworth  in- 
stead of  to  Toinette  herself.  The  letter 
chanced  to  be  handed,  with  others,  to 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  when  she  was  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  her  gayest  friends,  and 
on  reading  it  she  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  the 
poor  little  thing!''  and  then  read  the 
letter  aloud. 

Kitty  Strong  was  in  the  party ;  as  she 
listened  to  Ramby's  few  words,  intense 
from  their  very  simplicity  and  affection, 
she  cried,  **  Oh,  Bell,  Bell!  What  did 
you  ever  take  that  child  away  from  that 
island  for?  Nothing  will  ever  happen  to 
her  so  good  as  the  love  of  that  faithful 
black  man." 

"Black  man!"  exclaimed  several  of 
the  group.  **You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it 's  a  black  man!  What  a  shame 
for  Toinette  to  have  anything  to  do  with 


a  negro: 
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**  There! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
triumphantly,  **  that 's  what  I  told  Kit- 
ty! Anybody  would  say  so.  I  think 
it 's  a  lucky  escape  for  the  girl ;  and  now 
tliat  the  old  mother  's  dead  there  's  no 
reason  why  she  should  ever  go  back  to 
the  island  at  all.  I  don't  believe  she 
cares  much  about  him,  now." 

*'  Toinette  's  not  a  white  woman,  her- 
self," replied  Kitty  Strong.  »*  No 
white  man  would  be  likety  to  marry  her; 
and  if  she  had  remained  on  Block  Island, 
and  married  Ramby,  she  would  never 
have  had  any  idea  of  disgrace  connected 
with  her  black  husband.  They  had 
loved  each  other  ever  since  they  were 
babies.  It  is  a  thousand  pities,  and  you 
may  live  to  see  it  yet,  yourself.  Bell." 

**  Oh,  now,  Miss  Strong,  really,  you 
know,  you  ought  to  consider,"  drawled 
Lawrence  Mason,  the  shallowest  and 
most  affected  of  all  the  young  idlers  in 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  set.  **  A  nigger,  you 
know,  is  a  nigjjer,  say  what  you  will; 
and  really  this  Toinette,  you  know,  she  's 
something  quite  out  of  the  common.  By 
Jove,  no  man  need  object  to  making 
love  to  her.     She  's  an  exquisite  creat- 


ure. 
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**  Fie,  ^^^  Lawrence!  I  'm   ashamed 
of  you,"  laughed  Mrs.  Ainsworth. 


Kitty  Strong  colored,  said  nothing, 
but  bent  a  glance  of  burning  indignation 
first  on  the  heartless  fop,  and  then  on 
her  friend,  and  left  the  room.  It  was 
an  inexplicable  thing,  the  attachment  be- 
tween Kitty  Strong  and  Bell  Ainsworth: 
the  one  so  upright,  so  clear-sighted;  the 
other  so  unthinking  and  facile. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  deputed  Marie  to 
break  the  news  to  Toinette.  She  dread- 
ed the  sight  of  the  child's  grief.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  avoided  all  unpleasant  things, 
on  principle  as  well  as  from  instinct  It 
was  hard  to  make  poor  Toinette  believe 
that  her  mother  was  dead.  She  read 
Ramby's  little  letter  over  and  over  and 
over,  till  it  was  ragged  in  the  folds  from 
much  handlincr  and  wettincr  with  tears. 

**Mam,  oh,  mam!"  was  her  only 
cry.  *'  Why  did  n't  I  go  home  and  see 
her!  Oh,  mam,  mam!"  She  begged 
piteously  to  be  allowed  to  go,  even  now. 
**  I  'd  like  to  see  where  they  've  buried 
her,"  she  said. 

*'  Bell,  let  the  girl  go,"  pleaded  Kit- 
ty Strong.  **  Let  her  go.  It  isn't  too 
late  now.     Let  her  go." 

But  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  far  too  self- 
willed  and  obtuse  to  do  any  such  thing. 
She  comforted  Toinette  by  promises 
that  she  should  go  early  in  June,  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  Newport ;  it  was 
now  February.  She  showed  her  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers  of  the  terrible 
weather,  the  fierce  gales,  the  shutting 
in  of  Block  Island.  **  You  could  n't 
even  get  there  at  this  season,  if  you  were 
to  try,  child,"  she  said.  ** You'd  be 
drowned . ' '  And  timid,  clinging  Toinette 
shuddered  with  fear,  even  while  she 
sobbed  out  her  desire  to  go. 

In  Ramby's  letter  to  Toinette  herself, 
he  had  made  no  allusion  to  her  mother's 
death,  except  to  say,  '*  I  suppose  what 's 
happened  won't  make  any  difference 
now  about  our  being  married.  I  'm 
stayin'  on  here,  just  the  same  as  I  al- 
ways was,  and  ye  know  where  to  find 
me;  but  I  want  ye  to  do  Jest  what '11 
make  ye  happiest,  Toinette.  I  ain't 
good  enough  fur  ye,  an'  I  was  n't  never; 
but  I  '11  love  ye  's  long  's  I  live,  and  I 
won't  love  nobody  else." 

Toinette  cried  a  good  many  tears  over 
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this  letter,  too,  and  showed  it  to  Marie, 
who,  wise  Frenchwoman  that  she  was, 
knew  hetter  than  to  make  any  direct  at- 
tack on  Ramby. 

**  He  seems  to  think  everything  of 
you,*'  she  said.  **It'8  a  pity  he's 
black.  Is  he  really  very  black?  Is  he 
as  black  as  Miss  Griffin's  coachman?  " 

*'  Most,"  said  Toinette,  shamedly; 
and  then,  a  little  conscience-stricken, 
added,  **  Yes,  quite."  And  this  one  sly 
question  of  Marie's  went  more  against 
poor  Ramby  than  whole  days  of  argu- 
ment could  have  done. 

Long  before  June,  Toinette  had  ceased 
to  talk  about  going  to  Block  Island,  — 
had  ceased  to  weep  at  the  thought  of  her 
mother,  and  was  fast  learning  to  think 
with  great  coolness  of  Ramby.  The  slow 
poison  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
li?ed  had  changed  the  whgle  currents  of 
her  bi'ing.  She  was  a  good  girl  still, 
but  she  was  like  her  mistress,  ease-lov- 
iog,  pleasure-loving,  sensuous,  and  vain. 
Her  letters  to  Ramby  grew  gradually 
shorter,  colder,  and  farther  apart;  each 
gradation  was  noted  and  felt  by  the 
faithful  fellow,  and  at  last  he  wrote  to 
her,  one  day,  — 

**  Ye  know  ye  need  n't  write  any 
more,  if  ye  don't  want  to,  Toinette.  It 
seems  to  trouble  ye  some  to  do  it.  Ye  '11 
always  know  I  'm  here.  I  'm  takin'  care 
o'  the  old  house  for  ye,  if  ye  should  ever 
come  to  want  it.  It  could  be  made  real 
comfortable,  if  ye  should  ever  change 
yomr  mind  an'  come  home  again." 

After  this  letter  Toinette  wrote  often- 
er  and  less  coldly  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  letter  smote  on  her  heart,  and  re- 
awakened all  the  old  memories  of  her 
childhood.  But  the  spell,  of  the  new 
life  was  stronger,  and  soon  she  ceased 
altogether  to  write  to  Ramby. 

**  It 's  kinder  not  to,"  the  artful  Marie 
had  said  one  day,  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment and  in  just  the  right  tone.  **  It 's 
kinder  not  to,  because  you  might  be  only 
just  keeping  him  all  the  time  from  think- 
ing about  somebody  else;  and  you  won't 
ever  leave  such  a  home  's  you  've  got 
here  to  go  and  live  on  that  heathen 
island  again." 

**I  don't  think  there  is  anybody  else 


he  *d  care  about,"  said  Toinette,  slowly; 
'*  but  I  expect  it 's  better  not  to  write." 

It  was  about  three  months  after  this 
conversation  with  Marie,  and  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Ainsworth  villa  had  been 
opened  in  Newport,  that  Toinette  elec- 
trified Mrs.  Ainsworth  by  informing  her 
that  she  wished  to  leave  her  employ. 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds  when  Toinette  went  on  to  say 
that  she  proposed  to  set  up  for  herself 
as  milliner  in  Newport. 

**  Set  up  for  yourself,  child?  You  're 
crazy  ?  You  can't  take  care  of  yourself ! ' ' 
she  cried.  **  Has  that  Marie  been  put- 
ting this  nonsense  into  your  head?  " 

But  Marie  was  as  much  astonished  as 
Mrs.  Ainsworth;  more  indignant,  too, 
for  she  had  learned  to  love  Toinette 
as  if  she  were  her  child.  She  rated  her 
soundly.  **More  fool  you,"  she  said; 
**you  'd  better  have  gone  back  to  Block 
Island  and  married  your  nigger.  You 
*re  no  more  fit  to  take  care  of  yourself 
than  a  baby.  Not  but  what  yoii  're  a 
born  milliner,  —  there  's  no  doubt  about 
that;  but  you  'd  be  sure  to  be  cheated 
every  time  you  bought  a  bit  of  ribbon." 

However,  when  they  found  Toinette 
was  immovable  in  her  resolutions,  both 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  and  Marie  good-natured- 
ly did  all  in  their  power  to  help  her. 
They  were  astonished  to  find  how  dis- 
tinct and  matured  all  her  plans  were. 
She  had  already  selected  the  little  house 
in  which  she  would  live:  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage  on  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  in  Newport,  —  a  street  where  the 
pavements  are  of  unevenly  worn  round 
stones,  the  sidewalks  are  so  narrow  two 
cannot  well  walk  abreast,  and  queer  jut- 
ting gables  and  overhanging  upper  stories 
make  vistas  almost  like  those  one  sees  in 
Nuremberg.  There  was  a  bit  of  sloping 
greensward  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  a 
little  sunken  pebbly  path  leading  through 
it.  A  great  bower  of  lilac  bushes  crowd- 
ed up  to  the  two  south  windows,  and  an 
old  gnarled  apple-tree  with  a  robin's 
nest  in  it  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
little  inclosure.  The  old  house  had 
never  been  painted,  and  was  now  of  a 
delicious  leaden-gray  color.  When  Toi- 
nette moved  in,  the  apple-trees  were  in 
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blossom  and  the  lilacs  were  leafing  out, 
and  the  little  spot  had  a  beauty  of  its 
own  which  even  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  com- 
ing from  her  luxurious  and  beautiful 
villa,  did  not  fail  to  perceive. 

"  Child,  what  a  nest  70U  have  found 
for  yourself!  **  she  said.  *'  How  did  you 
come  to  know  of  it?  *' 

**  I  saw  it  one  day  when  I  was  walk- 
ing, and  I  said  then  I  should  like  to  live 
in  it,"  she  replied. 

*»What  is  the  rent?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 

Toinette  colored.  **  It  has  always 
rented  for  three  hundred  dollars.*' 

**  But  goodness,  Toinette,'*  cried  Mrs. 
Ainsworth,  **  you  can*t  pay  such  a  rent 
as  that  off  your  work !  ** 

*  *  I  have  enough  to  pay  it  for  one 
year,**  answered  Toinette  evasively.  **  I 
think  I  can  earn  more  than  that.  All 
the  ladies  say  they  will  give  me  their 
work.'* 

It  became  the  fashion  to  drive  to  Toi- 
nette's  little  shop,  smell  the  lilacs,  look 
at  her  geraniums  and  apple-tree,  and 
buy  her  daintily  made  articles.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  money  poured  in  on  Toi- 
nette. A\Tien  Newport  idlers  have  ca- 
prices they  are  sure  to  be  violent  ones, 
and  this  was  no  exception ;  Toinette  was 
the  fashion.  These  were  charmed  days 
in  her  life.  How  well  many  of  her  cus- 
tomers remembered  afterward  the  beau- 
tiful glow  on  the  child's  cheek,  the  mer- 
ry  light  in  her  eye.  She  was  certainly  a 
most  exquisite  creature.  If  there  was 
in  her  manner  just  one  touch  of  vain  con- 
sciousness of  her  beauty,  you  forgave  it 
as  you  would  in  a  little  child  young 
enough  to  be  fondled  and  spoiled  by  hav- 
ing been  always  called  pretty,  Marie  was 
very  happy  in  Toinette's  success.  Marie 
was  growing  old  now,  and  she  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  sit  in  Toinette's  shop 
of  an  afternoon  and  gossip  with  the  cus- 
tomers, as  they  lingered  at  the  counter 
lost  in  perplexity  between  pinks  and 
blues.  Very  seriously  Marie  revolved  in 
her  mind  a  scheme  for  offerinjr  herself 
to  Toinette  as  a  partner.  With  her  skill 
at  dress-making  added  to  Toinette's  in 
millinery,  theit;  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  firm  would  have  good  success,  and 


might  come  in  time  to  have  that  thing  so 
dear  to  every  true  French  heart,  an  es- 
tablishment with  employees  and  a  rega- 
lar  line  of  trade.  But  Marie  was  much 
given  to  ease ;  she  clung  to  the  comforts 
of  her  home  in  Mrs.  Ainsworth' s  house. 

**Bah!'*  she  said  to  herself,  **why 
should  I  bedn  to  slave  at  my  age  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  child,  who  is  young, 
and  will  marry  and  bring  up  her  children 
in  the  house;  but  for  me  it  is  folly.  I 
stay  with  madame." 

And  so  the  summer  sped  on:  the  lilacs 
faded,  fell ;  thick-packed  clusters  of  glis- 
tening brown  seeds  shone  on  their  stems; 
rosy  apples  dotted  the  old  apple-tree 
boughs;  the  geraniums  were  wilted  by 
frost;  only  a  few  wine-colored  and  white 
chrysanthemums  remained  in  the  borders 
of  the  little  pebbly  path  leading  to  Toi- 
nette's door.  In  Toinette's  window  were 
clusters  of  scarlet  poppies  and  dark 
frosted  fruits  and  leaves  and  deep-tinted 
satins  and  ribbons  for  the  fashionable 
fall  hats.  The  autumn  was  at  hand;  the 
gay  people  were  beginning  to  shiver  in 
their  afternoon  drives  on  the  beach,  and 
to  talk  of  going  home.  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
was  going  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  to 
superintend  alterations  in  her  city  house, 
and  already  the  packing  up  had  begun, 
and  all  was  in  confusion  in  the  villa. 
Coming  home  from  her  drive  earlier  than 
usual,  one  evening,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  found 
Marie  standing  under  the  porte-coch^ 
waitins:  for  her  with  a  face  white  and 
rigid.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Ainsworth  alight- 
ed from  her  carriage  Marie  sprang  to- 
ward her,  and  said  in  a  husky  voice,  — 

**  Madame,  madame!  Come  to  your 
room,  I  implore  you;  let  me  speak  to 
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you 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  Mrs.  Ainsworth 
followed  Marie  rapidly,  and  closing  her 
chamber  door  exclaimed,  — 

**  WTiy,  Marie,  what  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

Mario  had  burst  into  tears  the  mo- 
ment the  door  had  closed. 

**  Oh,  madame,"  she  exclaimed,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  *'  Toinette!  Toinette!  " 

**  Is  she  ill?  What  h:is  happened? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me?**  cried  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  impatiently. 
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Marie's  sobs  grew  louder.  **  Mon 
Dieu,  such  troable,  madame,  —  such 
trouble!" 

**  Marie,  tell  me  this  moment,  I  com- 
mand 7011,  what  is  the  matter  with  Toi- 
nette.  Don't  be  so  silly!"  said  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  sternly.  **  I  am  displeased 
with  vou." 

*^  Alas,  madame,  how  can  I!"  cried 
Marie.  **  How  can  I!  Oh,  madame, 
the  child  "  —  Marie  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  cried  aloud.  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth sank  into  a  chair,  and  looked  at 
Marie  with  a  quick  terror. 

**  Never,  Marie! "  she  cried.  **  It  is 
impossible;  you  are  mistaken." 

'*  Ah,  but  she  confesses ;  she  has  told 
me.     She  is  an  infant;  she  has  no  de- 
ceit," sobbed  Marie.     **  It  is  true." 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  sprang  to  her  feet. 
•*  Who  is  it  ?•"  she  cried.     *«  He  shall 
marry  her.  I  will  go  to  her  this  minute." 
**  But  she  will  never  tell,"  said  Marie, 
in  a  despairing  tone ;  '  *•  she  has  said  to 
me  that  she  will  die  before  she  will  tell. 
It  is  no  use." 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  gone.  Calling 
back  her  carriage  in  so  hasty  and  imper- 
ative a  manner  that  she  greatly  surprised 
and  offended  her  coachman,  she  drove 
at  once  to  Toinette's  shop.  Without 
paasing  at  the  door  she  hurried  in.  Toi- 
nette  was  not  in  the  shop;  sounds  of  cry- 
ing came  from  the  little  bedroom  behind 
it  Mrs.  Ainsworth  opened  the  door. 
There  was  Toinette  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillows,  cry- 
ing hard.  Marie  had  but  just  left  her. 
At  the  sound  of  steps  she  looked  up,  and 
seeing  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  face  cried  out, 
"  Oh !  "  and  buried  her  face  again.  The 
exclamation  was  a  groan. 

**My  poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth, **  look  up.  Marie  has  told  me;  I 
know  all  about  it.  Now  don't  cry;  but 
tell  me  his  name.  You  must  be  marribd 
at  once.  I  will  make  him  marry  you." 
Toinette  shook  her  head.  **  I  cannot 
telL"  she  replied. 

'*  But  you  must! "  retorted  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth. '*  You  shall!  I  will  compel  you. 
Yon  shall  have  justice." 

Toinette  lifted  her  piteous  face,  with 
the  tears  streaming  down  it,  and  said 


in  a  low  voice,  speaking  very  slowly, 
'*  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  you  cannot  make  me. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I  cannot 
tell." 

To  all  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  entreaties, 
coQ^mands,  arguments,  she  made  but 
one  reply:  "  I  cannot  tell."  At  last, 
angered  by  the  girl's  obstinacy,  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  rose,  saying,  '*  Very  well, 
Toinette;  if  you  wish  to  be  left  to  your- 
self, it  is  your  own  fault.  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  you.  I  could  forgive  this  wrong 
that  you  have  done,  because  you  are 
such  a  child,  and  have  been  deceived; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  your  obstinacy 
in  not  confiding  in  your  friends  now. 
The  man  could  be  made  to  marry  you." 

**  I  do  not  want  him  made  to  marry 
me,"  said  Toinette,  with  a  calmer  tone 
than  she  had  hitherto  used.  '*  He  said 
he  would,  but  now  he  does  not  want  to; 
I  should  die  if  he  were  made  to,"  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Ainsworth's 
face  with  a  look  of  unspeakable  devo- 
tion. '*  Don't  think  any  more  about 
me,"  she  continued.  **  I  was  not  good 
enough  for  you  to  be  so  kind  to.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  forget  me. ' ' 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  thoroughly  melt- 
ed. She  wept  as  she  bade  Toinette 
good-by.  '*  Oh,  child,  child,"  she  said, 
'*  why  did  I  ever  let  you  leave  my 
house! " 

**It  wouldn't  have  made  any"  — 
Toinette  began ;  then  stopped  short,  with 
a  look  of  terror  on  her  face. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  not  acute  enouorh 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  girl's  terror. 
**  Yes,  it  would!"  she  exclaimed;  **  no- 
body could  have  done  you  any  harm 
there." 

Toinette  looked  down  and  was  silent.- 
Not  even   by  the   remotest  implication 
would  she  give  any  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  the  man  who  had  done  her  this  wrong. 

The  sad  news  about  Toinette  spread 
fast,  as  such  news  always  does.  The 
different  ways  in  which  it  was  received 
by  different  women  were  simply  so  many 
tests  and  revelations  of  the  women's  own 
characters. 

*'  I  always  thought  she  was  no  better 
than  she  ought  to  be,"  said  one  of  the 
fastest  women  of  Newport's  fastest  sum- 
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mer  set.  **  She  was  as  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock.'* 

**  Poor  child,  what  will  become  of 
her  now !  I  always  felt  a  great  fear  for 
her,  with  that  beautiful  face,  and  alone 
in  the  world/'  said  a  good  old  Quaker- 
ess, for  whom  Toinette  had  made  the 
daintiest  of  Quaker  caps,  and  of  whom 
she  had  sometimes  stood  in  fear,  the  se- 
rene face  looked  so  ric^id  and  unbendint;. 

To  all  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  offers  of  as- 
sistance, Toinette  replied  that  she  had 
plenty  of  money,  —  a  great  deal  more 
than  she  needed.  It  was  evident  that 
her  cruel  enemy  had  been  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  that  he  would  not  let  his 
victim  suifer. 

**That  is  one  comfort,"  said  Mrs. 
Aimsworth,  in  talking  the  affair  over 
with  Kittv  Strong:.  *'  She  will  never 
suffer.  It  is  plain  the  man  intends  to 
provide  for  her." 

"Will  never  suffer!"  echoed  Kitty. 
**  How  can  you  use  such  an  expression, 
Bell!  Food  and  clothing  and  a  roof 
over  one's  head  don't  go  far  towards 
keeping  one  from  suffering.  The  child 
will  never  know  a  happy  moment." 

*' Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Ains worth, 
petulantly,  **  you  needn't  take  me  up 
so;  and  there  's  no  use  in  despising  food 
and  clothes  and  shelter,  I  can  tell  you. 
To  be  horribly  poor  would  increase  Toi- 
nette's  suffering  very  much.  I  know 
that;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  glad  she  is 
80  well  off.     She  has  plenty  of  money." 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
better  for  her  in  the  end  if  she  did  not 
touch  a  penny  of  his  money,"  said  Kitty. 

**  Pshaw,  Kitty  Strong!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ainsworth.  **  Don't  you  go  putting 
any  such  notions  into  Toinette's  head. 
I  shall  get  her  to  come  back  to  me,  if 
she  will.  I  can  easily  get  the  child  taken 
care  of." 

**  I  hope  she  will  never  allow  it  to  be 
taken  from  her,"  said  Kitty,  earnestly. 
**  It  will  be  her  only  salvation  to  keep  it 
with  her." 

**  You  have  the  queerest  ideas,  for 
a  girl  of  your  age,  I  ever  heard  of," 
replied  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  "You  don't 
seem  to  think  of  the  disgrace  to  the 
girl.'' 


"I  do;  but  I  see  an  additional  dis- 
grace in  her  abandoning  her  child.  If 
she  has  the  courage  to  keep  it  and  work 
for  its  support,  she  takes  the  first  step, 
and  a  very  long  step,  towards  winning 
back  the  confidence  and  respect  of  her 
friends.     I  think  Toinette  will  do  it." 

**  Well,  well,  you  and  I  never  agree 
about  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
with  a  sigh.  "You  are  the  most  im- 
practicable girl !  When  do  you  mean  to 
marry  Lawrence  Mason?  " 

"Never!"  cried  Kitty,  vehemently; 
"  nor  to  permit  him  to  ask  me,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"  You  can't,"  replied  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
tersely.  "  The  more  you  rebuff  him,  the 
more  in  love  he  is.  He  told  me  himself 
that  he  did  n't  believe  there  was  anoth- 
er girl  like  you  in  the  world." 

"It  is  very  strange,*"  said  Kitty, 
"  that  he  should  fancy  himself  in  love 
with  me.  I  utterly  despise  him,  and  all 
men  of  his  sort.  Tliey  are  worthless, 
unprincipled  idlers.  I  have  no  patience 
with  them." 

"  That  is  just  your  charm  for  him," 
answered  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  half  sadlv. 
"  He  does  n't  want  any  of  the  girls  of 
his  set  for  a  wife.  He  knows  you  're  a 
thousand  times  better  than  anv  of  us." 

The  winter  was  long  and  hard  for 
Toinette.  Nobody  came  near  her  ex- 
cept Kitty  Strong;  she  went  every  week, 
and  without  ever  speaking  about  Toi- 
nette's  misfortune  or  approaching  trial 
she  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  educat- 
ing the  poor  child's  moral  sense  and 
self-reliance.  It  was  an  easier  task 
than  Kitty  had  anticipated.  Underly- 
ing Toinette' 8  gentle  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing temperament  there  was  a  fund  of 
good  common  sense  and  simple  honesty 
of  nature.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Kitty 
to  make  her  perceive  that  true  faith  to 
her  child  and  true  loyalty  to  herself  ad- 
mitted of  but  one  course. 

Early  in  the  bleak  spring  the  baby 
came.     It  was  a  girl. 

"  Oh,  I  did  ho[)e  it  would  be  a  boy," 
were  Toinette's  first  words.  "  I  think  it 
mi<;ht  have  been  a  boy!  I'm  afraid  a 
girl  won't  be  any  better  than  I  have 
been,"  and  tears  rolled.down  her  cheeks. 
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The  baby  thrived  and  grew.  It  could 
not  have  been  stronger  and  more  beau- 
tiful had  it  been  the  welcomed  daughter 
of  a  noble  house.  When  Kitty  Strong 
first  looked  into  the  little  creature^s  blue 
eyes,  she  started.  Where  had  she  seen 
soch  eyes  as  those?  The  resemblance 
elude<l  her,  but  was  always  recurring 
and  giving  her  food  for  conjecture.  No 
word  ever  passed  Toinette's  lips  which 
could  give  a  clue  to  the  name  of  her 
child's  father;  and  whatever  her  life 
might  have  been  in  the  past,  it  was  now 
free  from  mystery.  The  young  mother 
had  no  longer  anything  to  conceal. 

Day  by  day  Toinettfe's  character  grew 
stronger  and  better;  her  face  gained  a 
new  expression  which  lifted  her  pret- 
tiness  at  once  to  the  place  of  true  beauty. 
Her  manner  had  lost  all  its  old  archness 
and  playfulness;  in  their  place  was  a  qui- 
et and  partly  appealing  reticence  which 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  real  dignity. 
The  change  was  so  great  that  when,  on 
Mrs.  Ainsworth's  return  to  Newport, 
she  first  saw  Toinette  that  fashionable 
and  light-hearted  lady  found  herself  act- 
ually embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  her 
former  maid. 

**  Why,  Kitty  Strong,"  she  said,  in 
giving  her  friend  an  account  of  the  in- 
terview, **  I  declare  I  did  n't  know  which 
way  to  look.  There  was  the  girl  with 
her  baby  on  her  arm,  and  she  showed  it 
to  me  with  as  much  pride  as  if  it  were 
lawfully  her  own." 

Kitty  Strong  had  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor; she  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

•*  Well,  whose  is  it,  if  it  is  n't  her 
own?"  she  said;  but  continued  more 
soberly,  **  You  mistook  affection  for 
pride.  Bell ;  Toinette  cries  bitterly  over 
the  baby  often.  Much  as  she  loves  it,  I 
think  she  would  rejoice,  for  its  sake,  if  it 
were  to  die." 

**  I  should  think  so! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ainsworth.  **  It 's  a  thousand  pities  it 
didn't." 

Kitty  Strong's  countenance  grew  stern. 
••  Bell,"  she  said,  '*  will  you  never  learn 
to  look  below  surfaces?  Will  life  always 
be  a  play  to  you?" 

"  Oh  hush,  Bjtty,"  replied  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth ;  '*  don't  preach.  I  know  the  world 


a  great  deal  better  than  you  do.  There 
is  n't  the  least  use  in  taking  everything 
so  seriously.  Things  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  if  everybody  were  like  you." 

They  were  as  far  apart  as  ever,  these 
two  women ;  and  it  was  a  blessed  thing 
for  Toinette  that  she  had  been  thrown, 
at  the  time  of  these  greatest  trials  of 
her  character,  under  Kitty  Strong's  in- 
fluence, and  not  under  Mrs.  Ainsworth's. 

One  day  early  in  July,  Kitty  Strong, 
going  into  Toinette's  shop,  found  it  in 
confusion :  boxes  on  the  floor,  the  goods 
taken  from  the  shelves,  and  Toinette 
busily  packing. 

**  Why,  Toinette!"  she  exclaimed, 
'*  what  does  this  mean?  " 

**  I  am  going  away.  Miss  Kitty,"  said 
Toinette,  looking  up  from  the  floor.  **  I 
should  have  come  to  tell  you,  but  Baby 
has  been  sick,  and  I  could  not  leave  her. 
I  only  decided  last  week." 

**  Why  do  you  go?  You  have  been  suc- 
ceeding well  in  the  shop,"  said  Kitty, 
sternly. 

**  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Kitty,"  replied  Toi- 
nette humbly,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  *'  all  the  ladies  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  I  could  n't  do  so  well  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  n't  that;  but 
I  can't  stay.  Miss  Kitty;  I  must  go. 
You  would  n't  want  me  to  if  you  knew." 

Toinette's  lip  quivered;  but  she  did 
not  crv. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Toinette?" 
asked  Miss  Strong,  in  a  kinder  voice. 
She  began  to  surmise  Toinette's  motive. 

"I  did  n't  know  of  but  one  place  where 
I  could  go,  where  I'd  be  safe,"  said 
Toinette,  meekly.  **  I  'm  going  home. 
There 's  the  house  there,  and  my  moth- 
er's things,  what  she  had;  it  wasn't 
much,  but  I  can  take  all  this  furniture. 
It 's  all  miue." 

"  But  how  can  vou  earn  a  living 
there?"  asked  Miss  Strong,  her  own 
eyes  full  of  tears.  She  knew  now  why 
Toinette  was  going. 

**  I've  written  to  Ramby,"  said  Toi- 
nette; **  he  's  a  friend  of  mine  there.  He 
says  he  's  kept  mother's  cow ;  and  he 
says  that  there  is  n't  any  milliner  on  the 
island.  I  can  get  something  to  do,  and 
mother  and  I  used  to  get  plenty  of  veg- 
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ctables  out  of  the  garden.  I  can  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  it;  she  always  used 
to;  Ram  by  '11  show  me.  Don't  you  re- 
member Ramby,  Miss  Kitty?  '* 

'*  Yes,  I  remember  him  very  well,** 
replied  Miss  Strong.  '*  He  will  be  a 
good  friend  to  you.  But,  Toinette,  you 
and  he  were  engaged,  you  know.** 

**  Yes,**  said  Toinette  simply,  with  no 
trace  of  self-consciousness  in  her  man- 
ner; '*  that  was  when  we  were  children. 
But  he  knows  what  has  happened  to  me; 
I  wrote  him  all  about  it ;  so  of  course  he 
would  n*t  ever  think  about  marrying  me 
now.  But  he  *11  be  kind  to  me;  he  *s  real 
good ;  he  always  was.  He  says  that  the 
people  there  all  know  what  *8  happened, 
so  they  won*t  be  surprised  when  they  see 
Baby.  That  *s  what  I  dreaded  most  about 
going  home.** 

Mrs.  Ainsworth,  constrained  and  al- 
most overawed  by  Kitty  Strong*s  en- 
treaties, ofiEered  no  opposition  to  Toi- 
nettc*8  plan  of  going  back  to  Block  Isl- 
and. In  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she 
thought  it  quixotic  and  foolish,  and  she 
would  have  been  ready,  in  her  light  way, 
to  wager  anvthino:  that  the  girl  would 
soon  be  back  again.  But  for  once  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  was  thoroughly  sobered,  when 
Kitty  Strong  said,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
**  Bell,  for  God*s  sake  don't  do  Toinette 
any  further  harm  I  You  have  ruined  her 
life;  don't  ruin  her  soul  also.  Let  her 
go;  she  '11  never  be  safe  anywhere  else." 

**  I  think  you  *re  really  cruel,  Kitty,** 
replied  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  half  crying.  *'  I 
don't  know  what  I  could  have  done  for 
Toinette  more  than  I  did.  I  can't  keep 
my  servants  under  my  own  eye  every 
minute;  and  it  all  happened  after  she 
left  me.  I  can't  see  why  you  blame  me. 
I  *m  sure  there  is  n't  anything  in  the 
world  I  would  n*t  have  done  to  have 
kept  the  child  from  disgracing  herself." 

On  the  morning  that  Toinette  was  to 
set  out  for  Block  Island,  Miss  Strong 
walked  down  to  say  good-by  to  her.  Toi- 
nette was  all  ready,  sitting  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms;  the  little  rooms  were 
bare  and  desolate.  Miss  Strong  walked 
through  them,  Uiinking  sadly  what  mis- 
ery had  happened  in  the  little  sunny, 
sheltered-looking  room.     The  floor  be- 


hind the  counter  was  littered  with  waste 
bits  of  ribbon,  lace,  cord,  all  the  num- 
berless things  of  a  milliner* s  shelves 
and  drawers.  Mechanically  Miss  Strong 
tossed  them  back  and  forth  with  the 
point  of  her  parasol,  as  she  stood  still,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  reverie.  Suddenly,  as  she 
moved  a  bit  of  ribbon,  she  saw  a  photo- 
graph which  had  lain  beneath  it.  She 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  thinking  it  might 
be  something  Toinette  had  overlooked. 
She  recoiled  as  if  she  were  stung.  Then 
she  stooped  again,  took  the  photograph, 
and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  She  knew  now 
who  was  the  father  of  Toinette' s  child. 

When  Toinette  went  on  board  the 
Block  Island  schooner.  Skipper  Ericson 
bustled  forward  to  receive  her  with  a 
cordiality  whose  very  effort  to  seem  un- 
embarrassed was  embarrassing.  **  Let 
me  take  the  little  *un,"  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  to  the  baby ;  *  Met  me 
tiikc  it  while  you  get  settled.**  The 
child  lifted  her  great  blue  eyes  up  to 
his,  and  laughed.  '*  By  jingoes!  **  cried 
the  skipper,  *'  what  eyes  it  *s  got!  Is  *t 
a  boy?  ** 

**No,  sir,  a  girl,*'  replied  Toinette, 
gratefully.  **  But  I  think  I  'd  better  not 
give  her  to  you;  she  might  crj-.  She  is 
not  heavy;  I  can  look  after  the  things 
just  as  well  with  her  in  my  arms,'*  and 
Toinette  walked  over  to  that  part  of  the 
deck  where  freight  was  stored.  The 
skipper  followed. 

**  Here's  all  your  things,**  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  high  pile  of  boxes.  **  I 
had  *em  all  piled  up  together.  I  guess 
they  're  all  riirht."  His  eyes  lingered  ad- 
miringly on  Toinette,  as  she  moved  slow- 
ly about,  carrj'ing  her  baby  on  her  left 
arm.  The  little  fair  face,  with  its  vellow 
curls  and  blue  eyes,  nestled  against  the 
rich  dark  glow  of  Toinette's  cheek,  made 
a  picture  of  rarer  beauty  than  Skip- 
|)er  Ericson  knew;  but  he  felt  it,  and 
thrilled  under  it,  as  any  man  would.  Ho 
followed  Toinette  for  a  few  minutes,  like 
one  in  a  dream,  saying  to  himself  all  the 
while,  **  Who  'd  ever  think  this  was  old 
Massy  Sprague's  gall  '*  **  What  *8  the 
gal  goin'  to  do  on  the  island?  **  »*  I  won- 
der if  tlic  women  folks  '11  go  near  her.'* 
Skipper  Ericson  was  a  man  well  on  in 
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year?;  he  had  daughters  near  Toinette*8 
age,  and  he  mentally  resolved,  before 
Toinette  had  been  half  an  hour  on  his 
schooner,  that  his  girls  should  be  the 
first  to  lend  the  poor  girl  a  hand,  now 
she  was  in  such  trouble.  **  It  *8  very 
easy  to  see,'*  he  thought,  **  that  she's 
no  common  light-i'-the-head  girl.  It 's 
no  badness  in  her  that  *s  brought  her  to 
this  pass.  I  'd  like  to  serve  the  villain 
ont  for  her,  that  did  it.  I  like  the  gal's 
grit,  a-bringin'  her  baby  right  home, 
where  she  's  known.  That  shows  she  's 
all  right." 

While  these  kindly  thoughts  were  re- 
volving in  Skipper  Ericson's  mind,  his 
hands  were  very  busy  hauling,  tighten- 
ing, and  slackening  ropes;  his  orders  to 
his  crew,  that  is,  to  one  boy,  came  fast 
and  loud  and  somewhat  profane,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  taking  any  notice 
of  Toinette.  She  had  seated  herself 
▼ery  nearly  in  the  same  spot  where  she 
had  sat  two  years  before,  crying  so  bit- 
terly at  leaving  her  mother.  She  did 
not  remember  this,  but  the  skipper  did. 

**  Poor  little  gal! "  he  said.  ♦*  That 's 
jest  where  she  sat  afore,  crying  fit  to 
break  her  heart;  an'  I  reckon  her  heart 's 
a  good  deal  nearer  broke  now  than  't  was 
then,  an'  she  aiu't  goin'  to  shed  a  tear. 
Women  is  curis  critters;  but  this  is  a 
good  nn,  if  I  am  any  jedge,  and  I  reck- 
on I  ought  to  be." 

The  wind  was  fair  and  strong,  and  the 
little  schooner  scud  before  it  like  a  binl. 
Her  prow  dipped  into  the  water  at  each 
wave,  and  sent  the  salt  spray  flying  over 
the  deck;  it  sprinkled  the  baby's  face 
and  Toinette's;  the  child  crowed  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  in  pleasure. 

*'  I  vow!  "  said  the  skipper,  *'  that 's 
a  Block  Island  baby,  sure  enough;  most 
babies  'd  have  hollered."  Then  he  add- 
ed, **  I  'm  real  glad  you  *re  coming  back 
to  the  inland  to  live,  Toinette.  I  reckon 
ye  '11  get  on  fust-rate.  I  've  hearn  tell 
on  the  street,  up  to  Newport,  what  a 
smart  milliner  you  was;  an'  our  folks  do 
want  fixin'  up,  that 's  sartin." 

Toinette  smiled  a  grave  sort  of  smile, 
which  seemed  to  mean  little  more  than 
"  Thank  you."  **  You  are  very  good, 
Mr.  Ericson,"  she  said.    **  I  think  I  can 


make  a  living,  if  the  people  will  give  me 
what  there  is  to  be  done  in  my  trade." 

**You  can  count  on  that,  sure,"  re- 
plied the  skipper.  **  I  *ve  heard  two  or 
three  o'  the  women  folks  speakin'  about 
it,  a'ready;  saying  'twould  be  a  comfort 
to  have  a  milliner  on  the  island,  'n'  not 
send  up  to  Newport  for  everything." 

This  gave  Toinette  real  pleasure.  This 
was  tangible.  She  had  feared  that  Ram- 
by's  testimony  might  have  been  warped 
by  his  desire  to  have  her  come. 

**  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said.  **  That 
encourages  me;  I  have  been  anxious. 
But  I  wanted  to  come  so  much  that  I 
decided  to  try  it." 

Ramby  was  on  the  wharf  long  before, 
even  with  the  briskest  wind,  the  schoon- 
er could  have  arrived.  When  he  first 
saw,  far  to  the  north,  the  little  swift-' 
moving  white  point  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  vessel  bearing  Toinette  towards 
him,  he  clasped  both  his  hands  together, 
and  said,  aloud,  **  Now  the  Lord  be 
praised!  there  she  is  a-coming; "  and  he 
walked  the  shore  at  a  rapid  pace,  till 
the  schooner  rounded  in,  and  he  could 
see  the  fijure  of  a  woman  standinoj  on 
the  deck  and  lookinor  toward  the  island. 
Then  tears  rolled  down  Ramby's  cheeks 
in  spite  of  him.  **  O  Lord,  Lord!  "  he 
said,  wrestling  sternly  with  himself.  **  I 
mustn't  be  goin'  on  this  way;  it'll  jest 
upset  her,  sure.  I  *ve  got  to  look  's 
if  nothiu'  was  the  matter  1  O  Lord, 
Lord !  what  Ml  I  d6  ?  "  and  Ramby  caught 
up  a  handful  of  salt  water,  and  dashed  it 
furiously  in  his  own  face.  **  You  dum 
fool!  "  he  said;  **  what  do  I  want  to  go 
an'  whimper  for,  like  a  gal!  " 

But  when  he  saw  Toinette  stepping 
from  the  deck  to  the  wharf,  holding  her 
baby  tight  in  one  arm  and  stretching 
the  other  to  him,  her  eyes  full  of  tears 
and  her  lips  vainly  endeavoring  to  utter 
a  word  of  greeting,  he  cried  more  than 
ever,  and  perhaps  did  thereby  the  very 
best  thinjj  for  Toinette,  for  it  gave  her 
something  to  say :  — 

**Now,  please  don't  cry,  Ramby," 
she  said;  **you  don't  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  get  here.  Could  n't  you  hold 
Baby  for  me  while  I  see  to  the  things?  " 

Skipper  Ericson  turned  his  back,  and 
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began  to  swear  hard  at  his  boy,  and  pull 
ropes  about  in  a  wild  fashion,  wlien  he 
saw  this  scene.  If  his  thoughts  had  been 
translated,  they  would  have  reduced 
themselves,  I  fear,  to  one  comprehen- 
sive oath.  At  that  moment  the  skipper 
wished  ill  to  several  people. 

Rambv  had  brought,  at  Toinette's  re- 
quest,  a  strong  wagon;  her  desire  was  to 
go  immediately  to  her  home.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  unload  her  goods  and  put 
them  on  the  wagon;  there  was  but  just 
room  for  Toinette  left. 

**  Where  will  you  go?  **  asked  Toi- 
nette of  Ramby. 

♦*  Oh,  I  shall  walk,**  he  said.  "  The 
horses  can't  draw  it  any  faster  than  I 
can  walk."  And  so  they  set  out,  Toi- 
nette and  the  baby  sitting  on  a  roll  of 
mattresses  and  bedding  in  the  front  of 
the  wagon,  and  Ramby  walking  in  ad- 
vance by  the  side  of  the  horses. 

*' I  expect  the  house  *ll  look  pretty 
mean  to  ye,  Toinette,*'  said  Ramby, 
**  after  what  ye 've  been  used  to;  but 
it 's  tight  an'  whole.  I  've  mended  it  up 
some,  an'  I  put  a  new  stove  in  for  ye ; 
the  old  one  was  n't  good  for  nothing." 

**  Thank  you,  Ramby,"  said  Toinette. 
Words  came  hard  to  her  now. 

**  Won't  ye  be  afraid  nights,  Toi- 
nette ?  "  he  continued.  **  I  thought  may 
be  ye  would,  an'  I  've  carried  up  a  bull 
pup;  he's  as  fierce  as  old  Janger,  an* 
if  ye  can  jest  coax  him  a  little  he  won't 
let  nobody  come  nigh  ye." 

**  Thank  you,  Ramby,"  replied  Toi- 
nette. She  longed  to  say  more,  but  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  paralyzed.  She 
felt  no  pain,  no  keen  emotion  of  any 
kind,  as  they  drew  near  the  house  ;  only 
a  certain  sense  of  being  under  a  8|)ell, 
which  forced  her  to  move  on,  to  go 
through  with  the  steps  necessary  for  tak- 
ing possession  of  her  house. 

The  baby  began  to  cry.  This  was 
what  Toinette  needed.  In  soothins:  her 
she  regained  a  more  natural  feeling;  and 
as  she  entered  the  old  house  she  burst 
into  tears. 

**  There,  there!"  sai<l  Ramby,  in  his 
turn  the  consoler.  **  Don't  take  on  now; 
cry  jest  a  little,  it's  gooil  for  ye;  but 
don't  take  on,  —  don't  take  on." 


Toinette' 8  first  night  in  her  old  home 
was  a  terrible  one.  The  wind  raged; 
the  bull  pup,  lonely  in  the  new  place, 
howled  all  night  long;  the  baby,  made 
ill  by  the  rough  sea  it  had  sailed  over, 
wailed  and  moaned;  and  to  Toinette's 
excited  imagination  there  seemed  myr- 
iads of  unexplained  sounds  about  the 
house.  But  with  the  first  rays  of  day- 
light she  regained  her  courage,  and  set 
herself  resolutely  to  work  to  put  her 
house  in  order.  It  was  not  so  desolate 
as  she  had  feared.  The  faithful  Ram- 
by had  repainted  all  the  wood-work  of 
the  interior,  and  mended  every  broken 
window;  and  when  Toinette's  belon^inss 
were  all  arranged,  the  place  looked  ad- 
most  pretty.  The  front  room,  which  had 
been  their  old  living-room,  she  convert- 
ed into  her  shop  and  sitting-room;  the 
cupboard  built  into  the  wall,  which  used 
to  hold  the  old  Dutch  china,  made  a 
very  effective  niche  for  the  little  stock 
of  hats  and  caps  Toinette  had  brought 
with  her.  The  china  she  placed  upon 
hanging  shelves  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  as  she  had  seen  dainty  china 
arranged  in  open  cabinets  in  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth's  house.  She  had  some  pictures 
and  books,  and  gay  chintz  curtains;  it 
had  been  the  fashion  in  Mrs.  Ainsworth's 
set  to  give  pretty  things  to  Toinette  for 
her  little  house,  and  the  ornaments  were 
all  of  new  value  now. 

While  there  was  work  to  do  in  put- 
ting the  house  in  order,  Toinette  was 
calm  and  comparatively  cheerful.  But 
when  all  was  done,  and  she  sat  down 
to  fold  her  hands  and  endure  the  monot- 
onous quiet  of  her  new  life,  she  was 
terrified  at  the  sense  of  dull  misery  which 
settled  upon  her.  She  actually  dreaded 
the  hours  when  the  baby  was  asleep; 
often  she  waked  the  little  creature  up, 
simply  because  she  could  not  endure  the 
soundless  solitude  anv  lon(;er.  She  had 
forgotten  how  8till,  how  lonely,  how  far 
from  any  human  habitation,  her  mother's 
home  was.  She  sat  always  at  the  win- 
dow which  looked  out  on  the  lane  by 
which  any  one  coming  to  the  house 
would  approach.  She  strained  her  eyes 
for  the  sight  of  a  human  figure,  as  she 
might  have  done  if  she  had  been  alone 
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on  a  wreck  at  sea.  The  old  grave-yard 
and  the  deserted  meeting-house,  which 
had  heen  to  her  childhood  such  sources 
of  delight,  now  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  desolation  and  loneliness. 

One  day  Ramby  said  to  her,  **  Hev  ye 
been  into  the  old  meetin'-us  yet,  Toi- 
nette?" 

She  shuddered,  and  exclaimed,  **No, 
indeed!  I  wouldn't  go  near  it  for 
worlds." 

Ramby  looked  grieved.  **  We  used 
to  have  good  times  there  when  we  was 
little,"  he  said. 

•*  Oh,  don't,  Ramby!  Don't  say  a 
word  about  that  time,"  replied  Toinette. 
**  I  don*t  believe  that  was  me  at  all.  It 
most  have  been  somebody  else;  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  ever  lived  here  before.  I 
don't  know  what  possessed  me  to  come 
back ;  I  think  it  '11  kill  me  to  stay  in  this 
place." 

Poor  Toinette !  Her  two  years  of  lux- 
nrions  living  —  for  it  had  really  been 
luxurious  even  while  she  was  a  servant 
—  had  sadly  unfitted  her  for  the  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  solitude  and  poverty 
on  which  she  had  entered  now.  But 
the  baby  was  her  good  angel  of  rescue. 
Day  by  day  the  little  thing  grew  more 
winning,  more  absorbing;  and  one  by 
one  the  farmers'  wives,  who  came  at  first 
either  out  of  curiosity  or  merely  to  make 
some  small  purchase,  began  to  find  out 
that  Toinette  was  sweet  and  lovable,  and 
could  talk  in  an  interesting  way;  so  they 
would  linger  and  chat  with  her ;  and  at 
last  they  got  into  the  way  of  occasional- 
ly taking  an  early  cup  of  tea  with  her, 
when  they  came  up  of  an  afternoon  on 
some  errand.  Toinette  offered  this  in 
the  first  instance  very  shyly ;  but  find- 
ing it  well  received,  she  began  to  make 
a  practice  of  the  hospitality,  and  enjoyed 
serving  the  fragrant  drink  in  her  antique 
Dutch  cups  as  much  as  any  fashionable 
lady  at  a  kettle-drum  in  Newport.  Her 
tea  was  her  only  luxury ;  she  had  a  chest 
of  such  tea  as  is  not  sold  in  shops.  It 
was  one  of  the  relics  of  a  past  Toinette 
was  trying  hard  to  forget;  but  the  Block 
Island  women  knew  nothing  of  that,  and 
in  fact  were  not  familiar  enough  with  tea 
to  do  more  than  wonder  why  Toinette's 


tasted  so  unlike  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  at  home.  It  must  be 
something  in  the  cups,  they  thought. 

The  weeks  and  months  sped  on,  and 
Toinette's  first  sense  of  unendurable 
wretchedness  slowly  diminished,  and  set- 
tled into  a  quiet  melancholy,  which  was 
so  calm  and  so  quickly  changed  into  a 
gentle  cheerfulness  by  the  presence  of 
any  kindly  human  being  to  whom  she 
could  talk,  that  nobody  realized  how  sad 
she  really  was. 

Nobody  but  Ramby.  Ramby  saw  her 
oftener  than  any  one.  Ramby  would 
have  gone  every  day  if  he  had  dared,  but 
he  feared  to  displease  her.  There  was 
a  shade  of  something  which  could  not 
be  defined  in  Toinette's  manner  to  him, 
which  kept  him  ill  at  ease.  It  was  un- 
conscious in  Toinette;  it  was  her  instinct 
that  his  love  was  still  unchanged.  Her 
reason  told  her  better  all  the  time ;  reason 
said  that  no  man  would  continue  to  love 
a  woman  who  had  disgraced  herself  by 
such  a  sin  as  hers.  It  was  on  this  cer- 
tainty that  Toinette  had  permitted  her- 
self to  rest  in  all  her  plans  for  returning 
to  Block  Island,  and  availing  herself  of 
Ramby's  kind  help  in  so  many  ways. 
But  Ramby's  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  un- 
qualified devotion;  Ramby's  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a  lover;  and  his  tender  sym- 
pathy in  Toinette's  sorrow  and  solitude 
was  touching  in  its  unselfishness.  His 
affection  was  clearer-sighted  than  any 
mere  kindliness  could  be.  Everybody  felt 
that  for  Toinette.  Her  meekness  and 
courtesy,  and  effort  to  please,  had  won 
the  whole  island  to  her.  Everybody 
took  an  interest  in  her  makincr  a  livincr 
by  the  little  shop ;  everybody  helped  her 
in  some  fashion  or  other ;  everybody 
liked  her ;  and  everybody  said,  "  She 
seems  happy  here.  She  's  a  good  girl, 
and  's  bringing  up  her  baby  's  a  woman 
ought  to." 

But  Ramby  knew  better.  He  knew 
that  Toinette  was  unhappy ;  he  saw  that 
each  month  she  was  a  little  thinner;  and 
if  she  did  not  seem  each  month  a  little 
sadder,  it  was  only  because  she  grew 
each  day  more  sweetly  resigned  to  her 
fate.  It  was  harder  for  Ramby  than  for 
Toinette.    Night  after  night  the  faithful 
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fellow  walked  up  and  down  the  shore, 
trying  to  think  what  he  could  do  for  this 
woman  he  so  loved. 

**  If  she  M  only  be  my  wife,  and  let 
me  take  care  of  her,  that  'd  be  some- 
thing," he  said  to  himself  over  and  over. 
**  Then  she  need  n't  work  so  hard." 

Kamby  was  now  a  well-to-do  fellow, 
measured  by  the  simple  standards  of 
Block  Island.  His  father  had  been  dead 
for  some  time,  and  Ramby  alone  owned 
the  farm  and  the  fishing-schooner,  and 
could  have  made  a  fair  living  off  either. 
He  had  put  his  little  cabin  in  excellent 
repair,  owned  cows  and  horses,  and  had 
money  in  a  bank  in  Newport.  "  *T  would 
n't  be  nothin',"  he  said,  **  after  the  way 
she's  lived  up  there;  but  she  could  be 
as  comfortable  's  anybody  here.  An'  if 
she  M  only  let  me  take  care  of  her,  seems 
's  if  I  could  stand  it  better,"  he  reiter- 
ated to  himself  night  after  night,  as  he 
trod  his  lonely  path.  At  last,  without 
hope,  but  in  the  courage  of  despair,  he 
broached  the  idea  to  Toinette. 

**Toinette,"  he  began,  **  could  n't 
ye  —  couldn't  ye,  now,  noways,  make 
up  your  mind  to  let  me  take  care  of  ye? 
Ye 're  workin'  a  great  deal  too  hard; 
ye  can't  stand  it.  An'  ye  're  a-pinin' 
away  here  all  the  time;  ye 're  so  lone- 
some; 't  ain't  good  for  nobody.  Now, 
down  to  my  place  it 's  real  lively ;  there 
's  people  a-comin'  an'  goin',  and  the 
schooners  comin'  in.  Ye  'd  like  it  bet- 
ter; an'  it  would  be  a  heap  better  for 
Baby;"  and  Ramby,  after  one  quick, 
yearning  look  into  Toinctte's  face,  cast 
his  eyes  down  to  the  floor,  and  waited 
her  answer.  Toinette  did  not  speak  for 
some  seconds.  His  fear  chancred  into 
mortal  apprehension.  **  Oh,  Toinette, 
ye  ain't  angry  with  mo,  be  ye?"  he 
cried.  **  Don't  ve  be:  I  won't  never  sav 
such  a  word  asrain.  I  know  I  ain't  jjood 
enough  for  ye,  and  wa*n't  never;  but 
ye  *re  so  lonely,  Toinette,  I  thought  may 
be  it  would  n't  be  quite  so  hard  for  you 
if  ye  had  anybody,  even  if  'twas  me." 

**  Ramby,"  replied  Toinette,  slowly, 
**  you  *re  the  best  man  I  ever  have 
known  in  my  li^e,  but "  —  And  she  be- 
gan to  cry. 

**  Oh,  don't  now,  don't!"  exclaimed 


Ramby.    "  I  can't  bear  to  see  ye  cry.    I 
won't  never  say  another  word  about  it." 

Toinette  smiled  very  sadly,  and  con- 
tinued, **  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right 
for  me  to  let  you  marry  a  woman  who 
had  done  what  I  *ve  done,  Ramby.  You 
don't  know  how  folks  would  talk  about 
it." 

Ramby 's  eyes  flashed.  **  I  'd  like  to 
hear  anybody  talk  about  you,  Toinette! 
Oh,  my  little  sweet  gal,  don't  ye  ever 
go  to  feel  so;  nobody 's  ever  blamed  ye 
a  mite;  there  ain't  anybody  on  this  isl- 
and but  what  speaks  well  on  ye,  Toi- 
nette. Ye  need  n't  go  a-undervallyin 
verself  that  wav,  now,  I  tell  vou." 

**They  are  all  very  good,"  said  Toi- 
nette; '*a  great  deal  better  than  I  de- 
serve. But,  Ramby,  dear,  supposing  I 
could  n't  love  you  's  you  love  me ;  you 
would  n't  want  me  for  your  wife,  would 
you  ?  And  I  could  n't,  Ramby,  —  I  could 
n't  love  anybody  any  more  except  Baby." 

*'  Ye  need  n't  say  anything  about  that, 
Toinette,"  exclaimed  Ramby,  his  face 
glowing  with  hope.  *  *  If  ye  *11  only  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  let  me  take  care 
of  ye,  I  ain't  afeard  but  what  ye  '11  love 
me  some!  Why,  Toinette,  ye  used  to 
love  me  once,  and  there  ain't  any  reason 
why  ye  should  n't  again.  Oh,  say  ye  *11 
come!  " 

**I  know  you'll  always  be  good  to 
Babv,"  said  Toinette,  timidlv. 

*  *  Don't  I  love  her  now  's  well 's  if  she 
was  mine?"  asked  Ramby,  triumph- 
antly. **  Ain't  she  yours?  Ain't  that 
enough  for  me,  don't  ye  think?  " 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  when 
Block  Island  heard  that  Toinette  and 
Ramby  had  been  married  at  Parson 
Plummer's  house  one  morning,  very 
early,  and  that  Toinctte's  shop  was  now 
in  the  north  room  of  Ram  by 's  cabin, 
some  ill-natured  sjHjeches  were  made.  * 
But  Toinctte's  face  disarmed  all  malice. 
The  new  look  of  solemn  purpose  on  her 
countenance  brought  out  moi*e  clearly 
the  increased  spirituality  of  her  feat- 
ures; and  people  who  had  gone  with  but 
dubious  good-will  to  see  her  in  her  new 
home  wont  away  sobered,  saying  among 
themselves,  — 

*'*'  She  don't  look  as  if  she  was  long 
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for  this  world.  And  she  's  done  it  for 
the  child's  sake.  There  ain't  anybody 
would  have  stood  by  the  young  one  as 
Ramby  will." 

The  people  were  right.  Toinette's 
nature  was  formed  for  sunshine;  there 
was  nothing  nigged  about  her.  She 
could  not  thrive,  she  could  not  even  live, 
in  an  adverse  air  and  under  the  weight 
of  sorrow.  She  had  no  disease;  she 
simply  drooped,  very  gradually,  —  so 
gradually  that  even  the  watchful  and 
affectionate  Ramby  was  lulled  at  last 
into  a  sense  of  security,  so  wonted  had 
he  become  to  her  extreme  feebleness. 
He  tended  her  as  if  she  had  been  his 
child  instead  of  his  wife,  without  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  had  labors  to  per- 
form. He  did  all  that  was  to  be  done 
for  her  and  for  the  child ;  and  was  con- 
tent so  long  as  he  saw  her  sitting  in  her 
chair,  her  slender  fingers  gracefully  em- 
pbyed  with  the  bright  ribbons,  or  on 
the  embroideries  which  she  did  so  beau- 
tifully. When  at  last  the  day  came  on 
which  Toinette  said  in  the  morning, 
**  Ramby,  I  can't  get  up  to-day.  You 
might  as  well  go  for  the  doctor,  dear,"  he 
was  as  appalled  as  if  she  had  been  strick- 
en down  by  some  sudden  attack  of  ill- 
ness. And  when  the  doctor,  on  feeling 
her  pnlse,  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
'*  Why,  how  long  has  she  been  in  this 
condition?"  Ramby  replied  eagerly, 
'*  Only  just  this  morning,  sir;  she  was 
took  just  before  I  came  for  you.  She 's 
been  real  well  all  summer." 

Toinette  looked  up  at  the  doctor  and 
smiled ;  and  when  Ramby  left  the  room 
for  a  moment  she  said,  still  smiling,  *^  I 
did  n't  tell  him  anything,  doctor.  You 
tell  him,  will  you?  I  've  known  all  sum- 
mer I  was  a-going  pretty  fast.  It 's  no 
use  your  doing  anything  for  me,  doctor, 
and  it 's  a  great  deal  better  I  should  die. 
He  11  take  good  care  of  Baby." 

Toinette  sank  now  very  rapidly.  Hav- 
ing given  np  the  effort  at  concealment  of 
her  weakness,  she  had  no  longer  a  mo- 
tive for  struggling  with  it;  and  only  one 
week  from  the  day  the  doctor  had  been 
called  to  her  she  was  buried  in  the  old 
::nve-yard,  by  the  side  of  her  mother. 
The  next  srave  to  hers  was  an  old  and 
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sunken  mound,  whose  head-stone  of  slate 
had  fallen,  and  was  half  buried  in  grass. 
After  the  funeral,  as  Ramby  sat  alone 
on  the  ground,  the  baby  on  his  knees, 
he  idly  pulled  away  the  tangled  grass, 
and  slowly  studied  out  the  inscription  on 
the  stone.  It  told  that  one  '^  Acres 
Tois "  had  been  buried  there  in  the 
year  1684,  <*  aged  one  hundred  and  one 
years." 

**  O  Lord!"  groaned  Ramby,  aloud, 
**  hev  I  got  to  live  so  long  as  that,  I 
wonder!  O  Lord  I  O  Lord ! " 
**  The  baby,  wondering  at  the  tone,  put 
up  one  little  hand  and  touched  the  black 
face  which  had  never  before  looked  into 
hers  without  a  smile.  The  touch  re- 
called Ramby  to  himself.  It  seemed 
like  a  voice  from  Toinette.  Kissing  the 
baby  over  and  over,  he  hugged  her  tight 
to  his  bosom,  rose,  and  walked  down 
the  hill.  He  was  not  wholly  separated 
from  Toinette  so  long  as  Toinette's 
child  lay  in  his  arms.  From  that  hour 
he  never  left  the  child  for  a  moment. 
When  the  weather  was  not  fair  enough 
for  him  to  take  her  out  to  sea  in  the 
schooner,  he  did  not  fish.  When  it  was 
too  cold  or  stormy  for  her  to  sit  in  her 
wagon  and  watch  him,  as  he  worked  on 
the  farm,  he  stayed  idle  in  the  house. 
The  child  grew  strong  and  beautiful, 
and  by  the  time  she  was  six  years  old 
was  as  fearless  a  little  sailor  as  any  boy 
that  went  out  of  Block  Island  harbor. 

Many  a  time,  strangers,  visiting  the 
island,  happening  to  see  this  golden- 
haired,  blue -eyed  little  girl  standing 
like  a  fairy  on  the  bow  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  waving  laughing  signals  to  its 
black  skipper,  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  sight;  and  many  a  one,  hearing 
the  touching  tale  of  Toinette  and  her 
baby  and  the  faithful  devotion  of  Ram- 
by, made  excuse  to  walk  down  to  his 
cabin  and  see  the  child.  But  she  was 
timid  with  strangers,  and  could  never 
be  coaxed  away  from  Ramby's  knee. 
She  answered  still  to  the  name  of  Baby, 
and  was  called  so  all  alonnr  the  shore. 
Ramby  thought  when  she  grew  up  he 
should  be  able  to  call  her  by  her  moth- 
er's name,  but  as  yet  he  could  not  say 
the  word  Toinette  save  in  his  thouMits. 
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He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  a  few 
weeks  after  Toinette's  death,  and  told 
her  all  that  his  simple  letter-writing 
could  tell  about  her  last  days.  Mrs. 
Ains worth  shed  a  tear  or  two  over  the 
letter,  and  talked  for  a  few  days  about 
soinor  down  to  Block  Island  and  takinc; 
the  baby  to  bring  up.  But  she  soon 
forgot  the  impulse,  or  thought  better  of 
it,  and  before  long  the  memory  of  Toi- 
nette  had  died  out  of  her  mind ;  or,  if  it 
were  recalled  in  any  way,  drew  from 
her  nothing  more  than  a  nonchalant 
ejaculation  of  *  *  Poor  little  thing,  what 
a  pity  she  came  to  such  an  end!  She 
was  a  good  little  soul,  and  I  We  never 
seen  anybody  from  that  day  to  this  that 
could  trim  a  cap  as  she  could." 

Kitty  Strong  had  a  better  memory 
and  a  better  heart.  The  face  of  Toi- 
nette  rose  up  between  her  and  her  friend 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  many  times  and  in  many 
places;  and  there  was  one  man,  whom 
she  was  by  peculiar  circumstances  forced 
to  meet  continually,  to  whom  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  her  to  extend  even 
the  most  ordinary  courtesy.  Her  cold- 
ness and  distance  were  all  thrown  away 
upon  him,  however.  So  far  as  it  was  in 
the  capacity  of  his  poor  and  shallow  nat- 
ure to  love,  he  had  been  in  love  with 
Kitty  Strong  for  years.  At  last  the  day 
came  when,  in  spite  of  her  avoidance, 
in  spite  of  her  evident  dislike,  he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.  Rendered  obtuse  by 
vanity,  and  probably  having  an  element 
of  cruelty  at  bottom,  he  had  obstinately 
resolved  that,  come  what  would,  cost 
what  it  might,  sooner  or  later  he  would 


win  for  his  wife  this  upright,  indomitable 
girl,  who  had  so  scorned  him  and  his 
money. 

Looking  him  steadily  in  the  eye,  Kit- 
ty Strong  said:  **  You  know  very  well, 
Mr.  Mason,  that  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  prevent  your  ever  saying  such 
words  as  these  to  me.''  Then,  going  to 
her  writing-desk,  she  took  from  a  secret 
drawer  a  small  photograph,  and  hold- 
ing it  out  to  him  continued  in  a  sterner 
tone,  **  This  photograph  of  yours  I 
found  among  poor  Toinette's  things. 
The  child  never  betrayed  you.  Had 
you  had  delicacy  enough  to  respect  my 
evident  avoidance  of  your  every  atten- 
tion, I  would  have  spared  you  the  shame 
of  knowing  why  and  how  much  and  how 
long  I  have  despised  you. '  * 

It  was  three  years  since  Toinette  had 
fled  from  Lawrence  Mason;  even  her 
name  and  her  face  had  become  dim  in 
his  hardened  mind;  but  he  took  the 
photograph  mechanically  from  Kitty 
Strong's  hand,  and,  bowing  his  head, 
went  out  silent  from  her  presence. 

Many  years  afterward,  when  he  was  a 
cynical,  selfish,  broken-down  old  profli- 
gate, leading  a  desolate  and  suffering 
life  in  his  lonely  and  luxurious  home, 
people  said, — 

'*  What  a  pity  he  never  married! 
They  say  he  never  could  get  over  his 
love  for  Kitty  Strong.  It  might  have 
saved  him  if  he  had  married  her." 

Into  poor  Toinette's  guileless  and  lov- 
in<!  heart  no  thouorht  of  resentment  to- 
wards  Lawrence  Mason  had  ever  en- 
tered ;  but  she  was  avenged. 


GLAMOUR. 

Mat  buds  and  blossoms  blushing  into  June, 
O  summer's  fullness,  come  not  on  so  soon; 
This  perfect  morning  makes  regret  for  uoon. 

Is  not  hope  sweeter  than  fruition  is? 

Can  promise  ripen  into  richer  bliss? 

Grood  Time,  be  merciful,  —  we  ask  but  this. 


Wm.  0.  Bates. 
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PUBLIC  BALLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


1  HAVE  often  wondered  how  an  ab- 
f(o1uteIy  unbiased,  unprejudiced  account 
of  some  of  our  social  observances  and 
rustoms —  such  as  I  could  give  myself  — 
would,  if  printed,  strike  the  public.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, notably  by  H.  A.  Taine  in  En- 
gland; but  the  description,  however  suc- 
cessful in  exciting  interest  or  affordincr 
entertainment,  is  always  apt  to  raixfie  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  whether 
there  is  not  some  sinister  moral  motive 
behind,  whether  the  observer  is  after  all 
fair  and  unbiased,  or  whether  he  has  not 
taken  a  critical  or  satirical  attitude  which 
has  interfered  with  the  absolute  impar- 
tiality of  his  impressions.  Such  a  bias 
would  certainly  not  be  strange,  as  the  at- 
titude of  the  literary  man  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  engaged  in  practical  work  (or 
play),  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
that  of  a  moralist  and  critic.  Ex  vi  ter- 
mini the  observer  is  not  an  actor,  and 
therefore  he  unconsciously  sees  in  the 
actor,  for  the  time  being,  a  natural  ene- 
my, and  wonders  how  he  can  be  guilty  of 
tadcing  a  part  in  the  general  folly  of  life. 
Commonly,  too,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  life  of  other  times 
and  countries  must  have  been  more 
amusing  and  interesting  than  that  which 
he  sees  goincr  on  about  him:  if  he  is  an 
old  observer,  the  days  of  his  youth  shine 
out  in  recollection  as  better  than  the 
present;  if  he  is  at  home,  the  life  of  for- 
eign countries  strikes  him  as  the  best;  if 
he  is  abroad,  he  sighs  for  home.  These 
depraved  tendencies  of  the  observer  and 
critic  always  impair  his  usefulness  more 
or  less,  and  make  it  necessary  to  take 
his  reflections  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Even 
in  the  case  of  M.  Taine,  they  have  had 
their  efiFect,  as  a  glance  at  the  works 
of  that  hardened  spectator  ah  extra  will 
show. 

When  M.  Taine  was  in  London,  and 
engaged  in  making  collections  for  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  Notes  on 
England,  he  made,  in  his  character  as 


observer  of  English  life  and  manners, 
among  other  excursions  a  visit  to  Ep- , 
som,  and  afterwards  wound  up  the  day 
with  a  night's  pleasure  at  the  Cremorne 
Gardens.  Of  these  festivities  he  has 
given  a  minute  and  conscientious  de- 
scription. 

At  the  entrance  he  finds,  naturally 
enough,  some  crowding  and  jostliug; 
within  **  the  crowd  is  terrible,"  though 
**  one  can  find  breathing  space  in'  som- 
bre recesses."  The  women's  faces  are 
**  rather  faded,"  and  sometimes  in  the 
crowd  * '  they  raise  terrible  cries,  —  the 
cries  of  a  screech-owl."  They  have,  he 
adds,  a  comical  notion  which  **  proves 
their  state  of  excitement,"  —  that  of 
**  pinching  people,  particularly  foreign- 
ers." One  of  the  party,  who  is  forty 
years  of  age,  **  being  sharply  pinched 
and  otherwise  scandalized,"  leaves  the 
place.  Another  woman  *'  beats  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  back  with  her  fists  for 
ha vincr  trodden  on  her  foot."  At  length 
our  critic  goes  away,  and,  having  seen, 
reflects ;  his  reflections  are  not  favorable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  different  from 
France.  *'  The  spectacle  of  debauchery 
here  leaves  no  other  impression  than  one 
of  misery  and  degradation.  There  is 
no  brilliancy,  dash,  and  liveliness  about 
it,  as  in  France:  when  a  gentleman 
wishes  to  dance,  a  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies/ with  a  badge  and  a  white  cravat, 
goes  to  find  a  partner  for  him;  the  two 
often  dance  together  without  exchang- 
ing a  word."  There  is,  again,  much  in- 
ebriety. "  A  tragical  thing  is  that  men 
and  women  both  drink,  and  begin  by  in- 
toxication; it  is  the  brutality  and  desti- 
tution which  first  meet  together  in  trav- 
ersing unreason,  imbecility,  and  stupor." 
After  all,  it  is  better  to  stay  at  home. 
"  One  returns  deeply  grieved,  with  a  bit- 
ter and  profound  feeling  of  human  gross- 
ness  and  helplessness ;  society  is  a  fine 
edifice,  but  in  the  lowest  story  what  a 
sink  of  impurity  I  Civilization  polishes 
man,  but  how  tenacious  is  the  bestial  in- 
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sUnct  1  "  It  is  coDsoIing,  after  this,  to 
reflect  that  the  light-hearted  Gaul  man- 
ages his  revels  with  more  ddioacy  and 
Bobriety.  Let  us,  lien,  shaking  off  the 
mud  of  England  from  our  feet  and  wriog- 


sfog 


sthe 


Channel,  and  see  bow  the  gay  children 
of  France  manage  these  things.  There 
is  no  more  entertaining  or  instructive 
account  of  Frenuh  life  than  the  Notes 
on  Paris  contained  in  the  poethumousl/ 
published  volume  of  the  life  and  opinions 
of  M.  Frederic  Thomas  Graindorge,  doc- 
tor of  philoBophy  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  and  special  panner  in  the  house 
of  Graiodorge  &  Co.,  Oils  and  Salt  Pork, 
Cincinnati,  U-  S.  A.  M.  Taine  was 
the  executor  of  M.  Graindorge,  a  gentle- 
man of  unusual  powers  of  observation 
and  facility  of  statement,  and  alter  his 
death  gave  hia  papers  to  the  world.  In 
them  are  to  be  found  shrewd  observa- 
tions and  reflections  upon  almost  every 
phase  of  Parisian  life,  ■ —  among  others 
the  Public  Ball  of  Paris.  We  have  seen 
how  English  pleasures  strike  M.  Taine. 
Let  us  see  how  the  like  sort  of  thing 
strikes  M.  Graindorge  in  France.  Let 
us  follow  this  philosophic  observer,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  through  his  round  of  noc- 
turnal adventures. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  he 
determines  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening. 
"There  is  no  amusement,"  he  reflects, 
"outside  of  Paris, ^ no  gajcty  but  at 
Paris  balls;  "  at  least  lie  was  "  told  so 
in  America."  About  six  hundred  per- 
sons are  collected  at  the  Casino,  Rue  Ca- 
det. l->et  us  enter  and  see  what  we  find. 
There  is  a  "  bad  smell  of  gas  and  to- 
bacco, the  heat  and  steam  of  a  crowded 
room.  There  are  little  nooks  for  drink- 
ing, a  sort  of  saloon  where  people  elbow 
each  other  about,a  large  dance  hall  with 
a  chalked  and  sprinkled  floor,  here  and 
there  shabby  velvet  sofas,  the  cast-oS 
furniture  of  some  lodging-house. ' '  The 
women  are  all  "  used  up  "  and  daubed 
with  paint.  They  "  eat  suppers  and  sit 
up  all  night;  in  the  morning  plenty  of 
pomatum  and  cold  cream ;  to  this  they 
owe  their  unique  complexion."  Their 
voices  "are  shrill,  thin,  and  sharp,  the 
t«enlt  of  petils  veira."     Of  these  ladies 


Mariette,  the  Toulousaine,  attracts  most 
attention.  Her  attractions  are  of  two 
kinds,  gymnastic  and  intellectual:  she 
throws  her  leg  to  a  level  with  her  head, 
and  touches  her  foot  with  her  hand;  and 
she  converses  not  without  spirit,  but 
"  what  she  says  cannot  be  pnt  on  pa- 
per." Only  three  or  four  men  who  have 
the  appearance  of  gentlemen  are  to  be 
seen.  "  The  rest  of  the  audience  is  made 
up  of  students  and  elerks,  many  of  them 
apparently  elerks  in  stores,  omnibns  con- 
duutors,  barbers'  boys,  and  wine  mer- 
chants. The  clothes  and  bats  look  as 
though  they  came  from  some  peddler's 
van.  The  men  dance  and  kick  up  their 
heels  like  the  vomen."  Afterwards  M. 
Graindorge  visits  the  Mabille.  How  oft- 
en had  he  heard  it  spoken  of  1  "  Young 
men  dream  of  it.  Foreigners  take  their 
wives  to  see  it.  Historians  will  some  day 
speak  of  it."  It  is  a  grand  ball  night; 
two  francs  entrance  for  men,  one  franc 
for  women.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  place  strike* 
M.  Graindorge  :  "A  grand  alley-way 
variegated  with  colored  glass;  diminu- 
tive groves,  round  plots  of  illuminatad 
green.  Small  blue  jets  of  gas  stretch 
along  the  ground  through  the  flowers. 
Light  and  transparent  vases  are  mixed 
in  rings  over  the  grass.  There  is  a  faint 
odor  of  grease  and  oil.  Tlie  trees,  wan 
and  dim  in  the  obUque  light,  look  stt«nge  . 
and  uneartldy.  The  imitation  Corinthi- 
an vases,  the  scenes  painted  in  deception, 
to  give  an  appearance  of  length  to  the 
alleys,  are  simply  contemptible.  Above 
this  rural  arrangement  jut  out  the  shu^ 
corners  and  heavy  masonry  of  an  enor- 
mous building.  The  rough  ground  hurts 
the  feet.     Decidedly  1  am  not  enthusi- 

And  this  is  the  iray  that  the  people 
strike  M.  Graindorge:  "The  men  are 
taiil  to  be  hired;  tiie  women  exhibit 
themselves  gratis,  though  they  feel  that 
they  are  despised.  How  odd  that  peo- 
ple can  take  any  pleasure  in  staring  at 
these  poor  girls,  most  of  them  failed,  all 
looking  degraded  or  half-scared,  as  they 
dance  in  their  hats  and  cloaks  and  black 
botlinea!  One  is  tempted  to  give  Umm 
twenty  francs,  end  send  thviu  oil  to  tbo 
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kitchen  to  eat  a  beefsteak  and  drink  a 
glass  of  beer.*' 

Towards  midnicrbt  the  Mabille  be- 
eomes  "a  thorough  rout,"  and  M.| 
Gnundorge,  wishing  to  see  eyerything, 
goes  on  to  the  Bal  Perron  at  the  Barri- 
^re  da  Trous.  This  is  a  *'  guinguette," 
that  prettj  sounding  word  so  common 
in  the  world  of  the  opera  comique  or  of 
Beranger's  songs.  **  The  very  word," 
observes  M.  Graindorge,  '*  calls  up  pret- 
tT,  sly  faces,  nicelj  fitting  little  caps, 
gracefal  and  flexible  figures;  all  the  gay- 
etj,  all  die  vivacity,  so  peculiar  to  France 
and  Paris  are  there,  —  is  it  not  so?" 
Well,  then,  let  ns  enter  a  guinguette  and 
see  for  ourselves.  *'  The  chief  charac- 
teristic here  is  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  these  people  are  thin  and 
smalL  Several  of  them  look  like  chil- 
dren. There  are  some  women  only  four 
feet  hi<!:h;  all  are  stunted,  dwarfed,  pit- 
tfal,  badly  made.  From  generation  to 
generation  they  have  drunk  bad  wine, 
eaten  dog  chops,  breathed  the  foul  air  of 
Bobino,  and  worked  too  hard  in  order 
to  amnse  themselves  too  much."  Here 
we  find  the  true  type  of  the  Parisian 
workingman,  with  his  "  transparent- van- 
ity "  and  his  *♦  low  sensuality."  **  The 
mnncians  blow  away  indefatigably.  The 
floor  manager  hurries  about,  pushing  and 
ctmpling  the  dancers  with  a  speed  and 
activity  really  wonderful.  .  .  .  There 
are  two  or  three  soldiers  in  the  orchestra; 
one  at  the  drum,  another  at  the  cymbals, 
the  latter  with  spectacles,  serious  and  at- 
tentive as  though  he  were  about  to  touch 
off  a  mine.  The  cornet-a-piston  has 
taken  off  his  coat,  and  is  blowing  away, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  dripping 
forehead  and  red  cheeks.  The  octave 
flute  is  a  hunchback,  a  poor  dried-up  fel- 
low, with  a  peaked,  charcoal  face  and 
eyes  which  shine  like  flames.  A  good, 
patient  old  gray-beard  is  scraping  the 
bass-viol.  They  make  all  the  noise  they 
can.  The  company  sip  their  coffee, 
issoke,  gulp  down  great  bumpers  of  beer, 
take  in  the  noisy  scene  with  eager  eyes 
aad  ears.  It  is  their  relief  from  the 
treadle  or  the  plane.  But  it  is  sad  to 
see  aflMMig  them  six  or  eight  little  work- 
ing girls,  who  teem  to  be  respectable, 


and  several  families,  father,  mother,  and 
children,  who  have  come  to  look  on.  It 
is  here  that  they  learn  that  pleasure  con- 
sists of  brawling  and  drunkenness." 

It  is  clear  that  M.  6raindors;e  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  pub- 
lic balls  of  Paris  are  the  only  places  for 
true  gayety  in  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  leaves  this  guinguette  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  sadly  exclaims, 
**  What  a  difference  between  the  wild 
fury  of  this  ant  swarm  and  the  calm 
contentment,  the  quiet  enjoyment,  of  the 
pleasure  gardens  in  Grermany !  "  And  so 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  round.  In  En- 
gland the  home  of  true  pleasure  is  France. 
In  France  it  is  Germany.  In  Grermany 
it  may  be  France  again.  In  every  age 
it  is  at  another  period.  In  every  country 
it  is  in  some  other  latitude.  After  all, 
then,  it  seems  that  public  balls  at  Paris 
and  London  have  a  wonderful  number 
of  features  in  common,  and  that  most  of 
them  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  lover 
of  his  kind  with  alarm.  They  are  also 
calculated  to  inspire  the  observer  with 
trepidation ;  for  the  descriptions  do  not 
to  our  mind  give  a  very  clear  or  distinct 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  things  de- 
scribed. We  get  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter a  much  better  idea  of  the  tempera- 
ment and  turn  of  mind  of  the  observer 

at  the  ball  than  we  do  of  the  exact  nat- 

«  

ure  of  the  ball  itself.  And  yet  M.  Taine 
and  M.  Graindorge  are  professional  ob- 
servers. It  is  hard,  obviously,  to  play 
the  spectator  pur  sang,  —  a  fact  which 
has  sometimes  interfered  with  the  accu- 
racy even  of  the  pictures  of  life  in  this 
country  presented  by  the  correspondents 
of  English  newspapers.  But  surely  it 
is  not  inherently  necessary  that  observ- 
ers, surveying  mankind,  or  a  particular 
part  of  mankind,  with  "  extensive  view," 
should  fall  into  this  error.  With  all  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  past 
eighteen  centuries,  and  especially  in  the 
present  century,  we  certainly  must  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  spectator 
can  detach  himself  from  his  traditions 
and  prejudices,  moral  and  sentimental, 
and  simply  describe  what  he  sees,  with- 
out false  coloring  or  distortion. 
In  the  desperate  attempt  which  we  are 
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about  to  make  to  give  an  absolutely  im- 
partial account  of  public  balls  in  New 
York,  it  must  not  be  imagined  for  an  in- 
stant that  we  confound  the  institution  of 
public  balls  in  the  commercial  capital  of 
our  great  and  free  country  with  such 
places  of  pleasure  as  Cremorne  Gardens 
or  Mabille.  We  have  cited  M.  Taine's 
description  of  the  plans  which  he  select- 
ed for  his  evening's  amusement,  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining perfection  in  this  sort  of  work, 
and  in  anticipatory  apology  for  any 
short-comings  of  our  own  that  the  lynx- 
eyed  reader  may  detect.  We  shall  con- 
duct him  only  through  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable scenes,  —  places  where  re  - 
spectability  is  guaranteed  by  a  price  of 
admission  so  high  that  the  reader  (what- 
ever view  he  takes  of  our  description) 
may  well  congratulate  himself  that  he 
has  not  been  obliged  to  make  the  tour  of 
inspection  in  person. 

M.  Graindorge,  it  must  be  observed, 
died  some  years  since,  and  when  he 
knew  this  country  public  balls  had  not 
with  us  attained  a  standing  which  en- 
titled  them  to  rank  as  an  '^  institution." 
Within  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
however,  there  has  been,  at  least  in  New 
York,  a  great  development  of  this  class 
of  amusements.  Just  as,  since  the  war, 
the  theatres  have  improved  and  devel- 
oped, and  athletic  sports  have  Ix^on  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  and 
college  endowments  have  been  so  mu- 
nificently increased,  so,  too,  has  there 
gradually  grown  up  in  New  York  a  sort 
of  American  carnival  season,  marked 
chiefly  by  its  great  number  of  public  and 
masked  balls.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, of  course,  that  the  carnival  in  estab- 
lisliin^r  itself  in  New  York  would  assume 
the  same  form  or  characteristics  that  it 
did  in  older  countries  or  warmer  cli- 
mates. There  can  hardly  be  out-of- 
door  festivities  in  forty  degrees  north  lat- 
itude towani  tJie  end  of  February,  and 
masquerading  in  broad  daylight  is  under 
our  system  of  law  a  penal  ofifense.  It  was 
to  be  expected,  too,  that  tliere  would  be 
something  distinctively  American  about 
a  New  York  carnival.  In  our  hun<]red 
years  of  existence,  though  we  have  per- 


haps shown  no  faculty  for  originating 
national  amusements,  we  have  generally 
given  a  peculiar  national  development  to 
those  which  we  have  adopted  from  oth- 
er lands.  The  modest  game  of  ^'round- 
ers "  has  in  our  hands  become  the  re- 
markable national  sport  known  as  *  *  base- 
ball; '*  in  cards  we  have  developed  **  eu- 
chre '*  and  the  world-renowned  **  poker  '* 
out  of  two  European  games  originally  of 
small  importance;  in  rowing  we  atone 
time  introduced  the  extraordinary  fash- 
ion of  steering  by  means  of  the  bow-oar's 
feet;  in  other  branches  of  athletic  sports, 
while  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  invent- 
ed walking,  American  men  have  invent- 
ed what  is  called  long-distance  walking, 
while  American  women  have  made  them- 
selves famous  the  world  over  as  the 
champions  of  **  consecutive-period  "  pe- 
destrianism.  In  what  is  now  called  the 
art  of  natation,  it  is  an  American  who 
was  lately  employed  in  swimming,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  adoption  and  de- 
velopment on  a  gigantic  scale  of  almost 
any  national  pastime,  we  are  excelled  by 
no  people  in  the  world;  and  hence  it 
was  jto  be  expected  that  if  we  seriously 
gave  our  minds  to  the  development  of 
an  American  carnival  we  would  easily 
distance  the  slow-going  nations  who  in- 
vented it  or  inherited  it  from  their  ances- 
tors. It  must  be  understood,  also,  that 
what  we  are  speaking  of  here  is  not  the 
carnival  as  it  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
South.  In  New  Orleans  there  are  French 
Creoles  and  negroes  and  a  legalized 
monthly  lottery-drawing,  and  in  many 
respects  life  is  half  foreign;  besides  this, 
tliere  is  a  possibility  in  the  early  sprint 
of  something  like  out-of-iloor  enjoyment. 
For  these  reasons  Mardi  Gras  and  the 
annual  New  Orleans  masquerade  proces- 
sion may  ])ossibly  be  what  they  are  said 
bv  Southern  editors  to  be.  A  vearor  two 
since  an  attempt  was  made  to  intnxluce 
this  I^uisiana  carnival  into  New  York, 
and  a  pro<'ession  was  got  up  which  prom- 
enaded through  the  streets  by  torch- 
light, headed  by  King  Carnival,  who 
excited  about  the  same  sort  of  curious 
but  warv  attention  that  mij^ht  have  been 
attracted  by  King  Cetewayo,  had  he  ap- 
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peared  in  New  York.  This  attempt  to 
imitate  tlie  Southern  carnival  was  a 
ghastlj  failure,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Any  one  accustomed  to  the 
ncientific  analysis  of  the  growth  of  insti- 
tations  could  see  that  no  such  carnival 
as  this  would  ever  make  a  permanent 
home  in  such  a  city  as  New  York.  In 
New  York,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
weather  about  the  time  of  carnival  is  apt 
to  be  cold.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that 
oar  carnival  must  be  an  indoor  carnival. 
Again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  never 
bad  any  such  festival;  therefore  it  is 
almost  certain  that  so  far  as  any  is  de- 
veloped it  will  be  at  first  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Besides  this,  there  are  no 
tach  things  in  a  modern  American  city 
aa  public  amusements,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sense,  —  that  is,  amusements  in 
which  all  the  world  takes  part  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Among  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  England  and  America  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  taking  such  liberties 
as  are  not  prevented  by  fear  of  the  law 
has  made  it  necessary  in  all  really  popu- 
lar pastimes  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  exaction  of  an  entrance 
fee;  it  being  shown  by  experience  that 
pleasure  at  so  tnuch  a  head  is  much  more 
decorous  and  quite  as  amusing  as  pleas- 
ore  to  which  all  the  world  comes.  Con- 
sequently we  should  expect  that  our  car- 
nival would  be  a  carnival  at  so  much 
a  head,  —  a  carnival  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  choose  to  pay  for  it;  in  fact,  a 
camiyal  by  contract. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  every 
reason  why  the  carnival  in  its  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  development  should  take 
this  form.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  val- 
uable work  on  Ancient  Law,  has  point- 
ed oat  that  the  great  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern,  society  lies  in  the 
cfaanse  from  statiu  to  contract  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Status,  as  every  law- 
Btadent  knows,  denotes  those  fixed  re- 
lations, founded  partly  on  custom  and 
partly  on  law,  of  which  primitive  man 
is  known  to  have  been  so  absurdly  fond. 
Marriage  was,  for  instance,  originally 
an  instance  of  status,  and  so  would  have 
doubtless  continued,  if  it  had  not  been 
discovered  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 


Connecticut,  and  other  States  that  it 
might  just  as  well  be  a  pure  matter  of 
bargain,  to  begin  and  terminate  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties.  So  it  is  with 
many  other  institutions.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  carnival  was  originally  a  pub- 
lic festivity,  the  relations  of  everybody 
to  it  having  been  fixed  for  generations. 
The  carnival  as  it  now  exists  in  New 
York  is  indeed  festive  in  character,  but 
it  is  provided  for  tliose  who  choose  to 
become  ticket  -  holders  in  it  by  enter- 
prising companies;  the  provision  of  car- 
nival by  them  being  wholly  determined 
by  the  amount  of  money  paid  in,  while 
the  amount  of  money  paid  in  is  wholly 
determined  by  the  success  of  the  com- 
panies in  providing  the  ticket- holders 
with  the  kind  of  carnival  they  desire. 

These  balls  must,  by  the  way,  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  a  number  of 
others,  which  have  nothing  of  a  mas- 
querade or  carnival  character.  Though 
the  nights  on  which  these  take  place  are 
important  epochs  in  the  ball  season,  they 
are  related  to  the  Arion  and  Liederkranz 
only  remotely.  Of  these,  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  in  advance. 

The  connection  between  charity  and 
fashion  is  an  old  and  established  one; 
why  charity  should  be  always  fashion- 
able, and  fashion  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  also  chiefly  support  charity, 
is  a  question  not  very  difficult  to  solve. 
Why  does  fashion  support  horse-races, 
church  choirs,  walking  matches,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  future,  African  missions,  and 
so  many  other  excellent  but  heteroge- 
neous things  ?  Clearly,  because  fashion 
has  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  with 
which  it  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
There  is  something  in  the  connection  be- 
tween fashion  and  charity  which  always 
affords  a  capital  mark  for  the  shaft  of 
the  satirist;  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  satirizing  it,  as  the  connection  is  the 
result  of  an  economical  law,  as  general 
and  universal  in  its  operation  as  Ri- 
cardo's  law  of  rent  is  believed  to  be  by 
all  but  Pennsylvanians. 

it  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
order  to  understand  the  precise  nature  of 
the  connection  of  the  annual  Charity  Ball 
in  New  York  with  fashion,  that  New 
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York  society  is  governed  by  peculiar 
laws  of  its  own,  which  are  unknown  else- 
where. There  are  two  theories  with 
regard  to  fashionable  life  in  New  York, 
put  forward  from  time  to  time  by  essay- 
ists, satirists,  and  observers,  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  mutually  contradic- 
tory. One  is  the  plutocratic,  the  oth- 
er the  exclusive  theory.  In  accordance 
with  one,  society  in  New  York  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  rich  people,  whose 
wealth  constitutes  their  only  title  to  so- 
cial position,  and  of  whose  breeding  and 
cultivation  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
other  is  a  theory  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inroads  made  by  the  plutocracy,  the 
**  new  "  people,  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  '*  old  families,"  of  assured  social 
position  and  high  breeding,  who  really 
form  the  best  society,  give  it  its  tone, 
and  set  the  fashion.  The  truth  is,  we 
take  it,  that  both  theories  are  in  a  meas- 
ure based  upon  facts :  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  old  families,  people  who  have 
the  social  traditions  of  several  genera- 
tions behind  them ;  and  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  new  people,  who  gradu- 
ally establish  their  position  in  society 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  but  only  grad- 
ually, and  generally  in  not  much  more 
and  not  much  less  than  thirty  years. 
In  fact,  the  necessity  of  excluding  doubt- 
ful characters  from  the  pale  has  to  be 
recognized  in  New  York  as  everywhere 
else,  or  society  would  soon  become  a 
bear-garden.  The  traditions  of  social  ex- 
istence must  be  kept  alive,  and  they  are 
kept  alive  in  New  York  only  by  a  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  that  conserv- 
ative class,  the  persons  who  have  grand- 
fathers, to  their  duties.  That  they  do 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  people, 
who  sooner  or  later  make  their  way  with- 
in the  barriers,  is  true  enough;  but  their 
conservatism  keeps  up  a  barrier  mean- 
time. Now,  society  being  in  this  state, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  convenient  neutral 
ground  can  be  found,  on  which  may  meet, 
under  a  sort  of  fashionable  sanction,  those 
who  are  passing  through  the  anxious 
stage  which  intervenes  between  complete 
exclusion  from  and  lulmission  to  societv, 
—  a  ground  where  no  one  is  compromised 
either  by  receiving  or  being  received; 


where  one's  presence  guarantees  a  sort 
of  fashionable  publicity,  and  at  the  same 
time  entails  no  subsequent  social  embar- 
rassments of  any  sort,  —  such  a  place  will 
attract  a  great  crowd ;  and  if  the  support 
of  charity  is  also  held  in  view  a  crowd 
which  will  nobly  contribute  towards  that 
worthy  object.  Such  a  place  has  un- 
doubtedly been  discovered  for  New  York 
in  the  Charity  Ball.  As  a  public  ball  it 
is  in  no  way  different  from  other  balls. 
The  floor  is  .covered  with  dancers;  the 
boxes  and  amphitheatre  of  seats  are 
filled  with  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
there  are  two  bands,  and  a  bad  and  ex- 
pensive supper  in  an  adjoining  **  hall." 
But  there  is  a  list  of  managers  and 
patronesses  with  names  fit  to  make  a 
whole  directory  of  fashion ;  the  ball  is 
opened  by  the  mayor  (this  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  there  are  people,  particular- 
ly people  who  come  to  such  a  ball  from 
the  country,  to  whom  the  opening  of  the 
ball  by  the  mayor  is  a  guarantee  of  so- 
cial correctness) ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
there  is  a  full  account  of  the  dresses,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  appeared 
in  them,  in  all  next  morning's  papers. 
If  we  were  writing  a  guide  to  New  York, 
we  should  advise  the  curious  stranger 
to  go  by  all  means  to  the  Charity  Ball. 
If  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  the  plu- 
tocratic theory  of  New  York  life,  he  will 
be  confirmed  in  it  by  what  he  sees,  and 
may  go  home  and  n^ad  the  Potiphar  Pa- 
pers with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  New 
York  society;  if  he  holds  to  the  "old- 
family"  theory,  he  will  be  confirmed  in 
it  by  what  he  doi'S  not  see,  and  may  go 
home  and  read  a  chapter  from  the  Book 
of  Snobs,  or  Vanity  Fair,  and  reflect,  as 
he  falls  asleep,  how  very  much  alike  is 
the  folly  of  mankind  all  over  the  world. 
In  either  case  he  will  only  half  under- 
stand the  Charitv  Ball. 

The  French  Cooka'  Ball  is  a  simpler 
matter.  It  is  a  ball  <:iven  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting;  the  culinary 
art  of  the  che/s  of  New  York.  There  is 
no  pretense  of  fashion  about  it  at  all. 
There  is  little  or  no  pretense  of  dress- 
ing. You  will  reeognize  the  faces  of  the 
managers  and  the  guests;  they  are  the 
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nine  tlioiigfatfal  and  attentive  faces  to 
wbich  yon  have  so  many  times  given 
directions  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
yea  prefer  terrapin  cooked,  or  the  precise 
length  of  time  you  like  an  egg  boiled. 
Give  no  directions  to  them  here,  however, 
for  we  are  all  on  an  equality,  —  cooks, 
^orpofw,  Kellners,  **  boys,"  waiters,  even 
head  waiters,  and  all.  The  principal 
attraction  is  the  supper-room,  where, 
arranged  on  parallel  tables,  are  multi- 
tudinous works  of  rare  designs,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  its  author  and  creator.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
describe  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  always  very  wonderful,  and 
look  very  uneatable ;  their  external  ap- 
pearance suggests  the  question  whether 
what  may  be  called  culinary  architect- 
ure has  really  reached  the  point  which 
the  French  cooks  evidently  think  it  has. 

At  we  near  the  end  of  Lent,  the  balls 
get  more  numerous,  and  masquerading 
sets  in.  The  two  great  masked  balls 
of  the  New  York  winter  are  the  Lieder- 
kranz  and  the  Arion.  The  Liederkranz 
is  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  *,  in  its 
general  arrangements  it  does  not  differ 
Boch  from  the  Charity  Ball,  but  in  char- 
acter it  differs  essentially.  As  there  are 
masked  balls  and  masked  balls,  this  may 
be  put  down  as  the  fashionable  masked 
ball  of  the  winter,  though  the  difference 
between  the  fashionable  type  and  the  un- 
fadiionable  type,  as  represented  by  the 
Arion,  is,  according  to  our  experience, 
rather  in  size  than  in  moral  qualities. 
Meet  of  what  we  shall  have  to  say  about 
the  Arion  applies  to  the  Liederkranz,  it 
being  understood  that  one  takes  place 
in  an  opera-house,  the  other  in  a  *'  gar- 
den," and  that  the  price  of  admission 
to  one  is  twice  that  to  the  other.  The 
character  of  the  crowd  at  the  two  places 
differs  perhaps  as  much  as  the  character 
of  the  crowd  at  a  performance  of  Car- 
men from  the  crowd  which  assembles  on 
the  Coney  Island  piazzas  in  the  midsum- 
mer evenings  to  hear  the  world-renowned 
Levy  play  Home,  Sweet  Home  upon  his 
eomet* 

Let  us,  then,  having  paid  our  visit  of 
doty  to  the  Charity  and  the  French 
Cooks'  Ball,  revert  to  the  serious  busi- 


ness of  the  carnival  season.  Let  us  see 
for  ourselves,  as  unbiased  spectators, 
precisely  what  are  the  masked  balls  of 
New  York  in  a  carnival  a  prix  fixe. 
Casting  aside  all  national  prejudices,  we 
will  go  simply  as  strangers,  observers, 
students  of  human  nature  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  newest  of  all  cities,  at  once 
new  and  great. 

It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  we  are  in  the 
principal  restaurant  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  a  French  caf^,  with  innumerable 
little  marble-topped  tables,  and  innu- 
merable attendant  or  expectant  waiters 
scattered  about  among:  them.  It  is  the 
boast  of  New  York  that  it  possesses  the 
best  French  restaurant  in  the  world.  On 
the  table  in  front  of  us  lie  the  evening 
papers  with  the  latest  news  from  Wash- 
ington, side  by  side  with  Figaro,  the 
Journal  pour  Rirc,  and  the  Journal  Amu- 
sant.  How  deceptive  are  appearances  I 
Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  people 
at  the  tables  are  half  French,  or  shall  we 
make  no  inference  from  it  whatever? 
The  latter  is  much  the  safer  of  the  two 
courses  to  pursue,  and  without  hazard- 
ing any  speculation  on  the  subject  let 
us  send  for  a  ticket,  and  go  to  the  ball. 
The  ticket  is  easily  procured,  and  its 
bright  and  somewhat  inharmonious  colors 
tell  us,  if  we  do  not  know  it  already,  that 
the  festivities  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  German  race.  We  leave  the  caf^, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  stream  of  people 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  garden  in 
which  the  ball  is  going  on.  The  garden, 
so  called,  is  a  building  of  uncertain  ar- 
chitectural character,  extending  round 
four  sides  of  a  New  York  **  block,*'  cov- 
ering perhaps  two  acres  of  ground.  It 
was  formerly  a  railroad  depot;  it  is  now 
dedicated  to  all  public  entertainments 
which  have  to  be  given  on  a  large  scale, 
from  a  Moody  and  Sankey  revival  or 
an  Arion  Ball  to  a  door  show.  Present- 
ing  its  tickets  at  the  main  entrance,  the 
crowd  surges  into  a  narrow  passage-way 
on  one  side,  where  are  at  intervals  square 
holes  in  partitions,  through  which  are 
visible  the  faces  of  the  receivers  of  coats 
and  hats.  Everything  is  very  orderly. 
There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  hurry 
people.     You  must  take  your  place  in  a 
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long  qnenCf  and  wait  till  you  reach  in 
your  turn  the  square  hole.  You  may 
then  put  your  coat  and  hat  through  it, 
and  you  will  receive  in  return  a  ticket 
with  a  numher.  As  the  hall  will  last 
until  gix  oVlock,  and  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand people  are  coming  to  it,  all  these 
details  are  of  importance. 

While  we  are  waiting  our  turn,  we 
have  plenty  of  time  to  examine  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  front  of  us;  and  we 
discover  them  to  he,  some  acquaintances, 
many  evidently  foreigners,  but  many, 
half  probably,  Americans,  —  well-to-do- 
looking  men,  clearly  with  means  enough 
to  afford  an  occasional  extravagance  of 
this  kind.  That  we  have  not  left  Amer- 
ica by  any  means  is  proved  by  what  is  to 
be  seen  if  we  turn  round,  —  an  Ameri- 
can bar,  of  length  so  great  that  the  fact 
of  its  having  any  further  end  has  to  be 
taken  on  faith.  It  is  really,  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  place,  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, two  or  three  hundred  feet  pos- 
sibly; it  may  even  be  **  the  longest  bar 
in  the  world."  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket  to  the 
Arion  is  furnished  with  a  printed  map 
of  the  grounds.  This  of  itself  gives  some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  the  entertainment. 

Having  got  rid  of  our  coat  and  hat, 
we  enter  the  garden  through  one  of  the 
approaches,  all  of  which,  on  this  side  of 
the  building,  appear  to  lead  through  the 
bar.  We  leave  the  clatter  of  glasses  be- 
hind ;  we  emerge  into  the  full  glare  of 
a  masquerade  ball.  The  centre  of  the 
garden  has  been  floored  over  for  the 
dancers,  while  all  round  the  floor  is  a 
gigantic  promenade,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  circumference;  outside  this, 
again,  are  tiers  of  seats  and  boxes,  rising 
one  above  the  other  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  The  light  is  furnished  by 
arches  of  gas  jets  inclosed  in  many-col- 
ored diminutive  glass  globes.  On  either 
side  is  a  band  of  music,  —  not'perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  still  a  band  which 
may  be  relied  upon  to  play  all  night, 
and  to  mark  the  time  for  waltzing  with 
emphasis. 

Theoretically,  no  one  is  allowed  upon 
the  floor  without  a  mask,  but  this  rule 
is  not  very  strictly  enforced.     We  may 


venture  upon  it  without  much  danger  of 
being  severely  dealt  with,  and  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  observe  the  crowd. 
Most  of  the  people  are  in  costumes:  the 
women  generally  merely  in  dominoes  and 
masks;  the  men  generally  in  character 
costumes,  some  with  genuine  masks.  All 
our  old  friends,  harlequin,  clown,  panta- 
loon, Mephistopheles,  monk,  and  so  on. 
are  here.  Altogether,  with  the  colore*! 
dominoes  and  costumes,  and  the  music 
and  the  lights,  it  is  a  gay  scene.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  make  one  obser- 
vation: that  the  masks  do  not,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  masquerade. 
To  masquerade,  as  we  have  always  un- 
derstood, is  not  simply  to  dress  in  an 
assumed  character,  but  to  act  the  char- 
acter. This  no  one  seems  to  do:  per- 
haps because  they  do  not  know  how ; 
perhaps  because  our  Northern  busy,  prac- 
tical life  has  extino^uished  in  us  those 
primitive  instincts  of  mimicry  which 
Southern  nations  still  possess.  Perhaps 
—but  here  we  are  ajrain  launched  on  the 
sea  of  speculation. 

The  instinct  of  dancing,  at  any  rate, 
has  not  died  out.  The  masks  evidently 
mean  to  make  a  ni^ht  of  it  in  this  way, 
if  in  no  other.  First  a  round  dance, 
and  then  a  square  dance,  through  the 
night  long  —  that  is  what  you  may  count 
upon  if  you  stay  till  six.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  art  of  dancing,  and  will 
watch  the  dancers,  you  will  see  many 
curious  things,  and  be  able  to  make  many 
instructive  inferences  from  what  you  see. 
In  the  first  place,  as  you  are  of  course 
yourself,  amiable  reader,  accustomed  to 
mix  only  in  the  best  society,  you  will 
want  to  know  whether  there  are  any  la- 
dies here.  Among  all  these  women, 
brought  together  from  every  class  and 
rank  of  life  for  a  sinjijle  night's  pleasure, 
how  will  you  tell  a  lady  if  you  see  herV 
There  are  certain  tests  which  may  be 
applied  even  nt  a  masked  ball,  though 
thev  are  far  from  infallible.  To  tell  what 
a  woman  will  and  will  not  do  when  un- 
masked is  hard  onoup:h.  To  guess  what 
she  will  do  if  masked  is  impossible.  Still, 
there  are  tests.  In  the  first  place,  ladies 
do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  go  to  masked 
balls  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  fair 
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to  assume  that  they  will  not  go  in  a  cos- 
tttme  likely  to  attract  notice.  Every 
woman  imagines  (what  innocent  creat- 
ures they  are!)  that  a  masked  ball  is 
the  most  interesting  and  romantic  place 
in  the  world;  but  ladies,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
like  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  been 
there.  Hence  you  may  almost  certainly 
exclude,  a*  not  belonging  to  your  monde^ 
all  these  pretty  ma^ks  with  gay  sashes 
and  striped  stockings.  Such  a  mask 
may  be  a  milliner,  or  a  washerwoman, 
or  your  wife's  maid,  but  not  a  lady. 
Neither  are  any  of  your  acquaintances 
probably  among  these  mysterious  dom- 
inoes with  Toluminous  lace  curiously 
twisted  about  their  heads,  through  which 
their  eyes  are  seen,  but  which  complete- 
It  hides  the  whole  outline  of  their  faces. 
No;  if  you  wish  to  fincL  the  women  of 
the  society  which  you  know,  you  must 
avoid  all  these,  and  look  among  those 
perfectly  black  and  unattractive  domi- 
noes who  manage  to  conceal  even  the 
outline  of  their  figures.  These,  if  they 
do  not  dance,  may  be  set  down  as  ladies. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  know  this  at  the 
outset,  for  if  you  have  come  for  pleasure 
it  is  better  to  avoid  them.  They  are  not 
as  entertaining  as  the  women  with  the 
dominoes  of  the  other  sort.  Again,  if 
you  will  watch  the  dancing,  you  will  see 
that  the  dominoes  who  dance  **  square  " 
dances  are  *•  turned  "  by  their  partners 
in  a  very  original  manner;  the  turn  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  waltz  interlude  in  the 
middle  of  a  lancers  or  a  quadrille.  Did 
Tou  ever  see  Ikey  Bullstock  dance  in 
that  way  with  Miss  McGillicuddy,  that 
was?  No,  not  once;  and  you  might  wait 
years,  and  you  would  never  see  it  done 
in  New  York,  except  at  a  public  ball. 
The  woman  thus  turned  may  be  the  most 
estimable  woman  in  the  world,  but  she 
has  no  standing  in  society. 

It  is  DOW  one  o'clock,  and  the  time 
ior  the  procession  has  arrived.  This 
procession  is  a  grand  affair,  with  lovely 
women  throwing  bonbons  out  of  chariots 
to  the  crowd,  tritons  riding  on  a  dol- 
phin, performing  acrobats  in  a  cage,  and 
ao  immense  variety  of  memorable  shows, 
all  of  which  pass  round  the  room  in  sin- 
^  file  two  or  three  times,  and  finally 


disappear.  The  procession  is  preemi- 
nently German,  the  thoughtful  managers 
not  having  neglected  to  provide  food 
for  the  humorous  as  well  as  the  serious 
taste  of  the  crowd;  one  of  the  **  flats  " 
represents  a  dentist  pulling  teeth  with  a 
pairof  Brobdignagian  tweezers  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  living  victim,  whose  face  makes 
the  agony  of  his  situation  only  too  real. 
The  crowd  appear  to  enjoy  this  hugely, 
which  proves,  gentle  reader,  that  the 
managers  understand  wit  and  humor 
better  than  philosophers  do. 

Two  o'clock.  The  floor  is  not  quite 
so  crowded,  for  a  couple  of  thousand  of 
people  or  so  have  gone  hoihe.  This  is 
the  hour  at  which,  if  you  are  a  dancer, 
you  enjoy  yourself,  provided  you  are  ca- 
pable of  enjoyment.  If  you  are  a  phi- 
losopher, you  begin  to  grow  melancholy. 
It  is  evidently  time  for  supper.  Would 
it  be  prudent  to  invite  one  or  two  of 
these  pretty  dominoes  to  take  some  sup- 
per? That  they  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion with  pleasure  need  not  be  doubted. 
If  you  speak  to  them,  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  suggest  it  themselves.  The 
supper  tables  are  in  one  of  the  galleries, 
a  hot  and  stuffy  place,  where  several 
hundred  people  are  eating  salads  and 
ices,  and  drinking  champagne.  Now  is 
certainly  the  time  to  moralize,  ^yhat 
would  balls  be  without  champagne? 
Would  there  be  any  balls  if  there  were 
not  any  champagne  ?  And  is  not  the 
result  to  which  we  are  forced  that  pleas- 
ure, as  the  world  at  large  knows  it,  is 
founded  upon  intoxication?  Our  com- 
panion whom  we  have  invited  to  supper 
interrupts  this  train  of  reflection  by  in- 
timating that  no  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  her  as  to  what  she  would  prefer 
to  drink.  The  suggestion  being  made, 
she  declares  that  she  much  prefers  cham- 
pagne. She  is  a  young  girl,  apparently, 
with  a  pleasant  voice,  and,  as  well  as 
can  be  seen,  a  pretty  figure.  Her  ideas 
are  practical.  Has  she  ever  been  at  a 
masked  ball  before?  Once  before,  it 
seems,  last  year;  she  had  such  a  good 
time  that  she  means  to  come  every  year 
after  this.  Masked  balls  are  such  fun ! 
No,  there  is  not  much  room  for  dancing, 
but  it  is  such  fun  to  wear  a  domino  and 
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a  mask.  Have  I  ever  been  before  ?  Why- 
does  she  want  to  know?  Is  she  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  my  movements  to 
want  to  know  whether  I  am  coming 
again?  (I  have  a  faint  idea  that  this  is 
the  way  that  people  at  masked  balls  talk 
to  one  another.)  Of  course  she  is.  (This 
is  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  implies 
distinctly  that  any  one  who  provides  her 
with  a  supper  and  champagne  is  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  her.) 

Four  o'clock.  I  have  abandoned  her. 
Her  conversation  was  insufferably  stu- 
pid. There  is  only  one  thing  more  stu- 
pid than  a  woman  who  is  difficult  to  talk 
tOf  and  that  is  a  woman  who  talks  easily. 
Women  have  no  reflective  powers,  and 
their  conversation  is  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  their  tastes  or  feelings;  and  to  a 
person  like  myself,  of  a  reflective  turn, 
other  people's  tastes  and  feelings  are  of 
little  consequence.  What  is  that  noise 
in  the  remote  corner  beneath  the  gal- 
lery  ?  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
quarrel,  and  some  one  has  knocked  down 
a  drunken  man  who  insulted  a  mask. 
Both  parties  are  arrested  by  the  police, 
who  always  pursue  this  impartial  plan 
in  New  York,  and  the  disturbance  is 
over  almost  before  it  has  besnm.  Peo- 
pie  who  have  never  been  to  an  Arion 
ball  are  given  to  understand  that  there 


is  about  this  time  a  good  deal  of  riot; 
but  there  has  certainly  been .  no  riot  to- 
night. 

Six  o'clock,  and  a  great  crowd  is  pour- 
ing out  of  the  garden,  to  get  its  break- 
fast. Our  carnival  is  over,  and  Lent 
has  begun.  After  all,  was  it  worth  the 
while?  Did  the  masqueraders  enjoy 
masquerading?  Did  the  waltzers  enjoy 
waltzing?  Did  the  crowd,  as  it  gaped 
at  the  procession,  really  enjoy  the  tri- 
tons,  and  the  beautiful  distributers  of 
bonbons,  and  the  man  having  his  teeth 
extracted,  and  the  rest  of  the  show  ?  Or 
is  the  whole  thing,  masquerade,  lights, 
music,  dancing,  and  all,  merely  a  confes- 
sion of  the  difficulty  that  our  race  finds 
in  getting  enjoyment  from  anything? 
What  sort  of  a  people  are  we,  indeed, 
with  our  three  centuries  of  puritanism 
behind  us,  our  national  history  devoid 
of  art,  of  music;  we  Americans,  sav- 
ages, restless  hunters  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  —  what  sort  of  a  people  are  we  to 
have  a  carnival?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
it  has  to  be  a  carnival  by  contract,  got 
up  at  so  much  a  head  by  the  industrious 
foreigners?  How  cold  the  air  is  in  New 
York  in  February  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning!  Shade  of  M.  Graindorge!  is  it 
an  impossibility  to  go  to  a  ball  without 
playing  the  moralist  on  the  way  homo? 
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We  now  approach  perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  in  this  world,  namely, 
dress.  In  nothing  was  the  increasing 
wealth  and  extravagance  of  the  period 
more  shown  than  in  apparel.  And  in  it 
we  are  able  to  study  the  origin  of  the 
present  Enjrlish  taste  for  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  striking  and  uncomplementary 
colors.  In  Coryat's  Crudities,  1611,  we 
have  an  Englishman's  contrast  of  the 
dress  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Enorlish. 


The  Venetians  adhered,  without  change, 
to  their  decent  fashion,  a  thousand  years 
old,  wearing  usually  black:  the  slender 
doublet  made  close  to  the  body,  without 
much  quilting;  the  long  hose  plain,  the 
jerkin  also  black,  —  but  all  of  the  most 
costly  stuffs  Christendom  can  furnish, 
satins  and  taffeties,  garnished  with  the 
best  lace.  Gravity  and  good  taste  char- 
acterized their  apparel.  **  In  both  these 
things,"  says  Cor)'at,  **  they  differ  much 
from  us  Englishmen.  For  whereas  they 
have  but  one  color,  we  use  many  more 
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thftn  are  in  the  rainbow,  all  the  most 
light,  garish,  and  unseemly  colors  that 
are  in  the  world.  Also  for  fashion  we 
are  much  inferior  to  them.  For  we 
wear  more  fantastical  fashions  than  any 
nation  under  the  sun  doth,  the  French 
only  excepted."  On  festival  days,  in 
processions,  the  senators  wore  crimson 
damask  gowns,  with  flaps  of  crimson 
velret  cast  over  their  left  shoulders;  and 
the  Venetian  knights  differed  from  the 
other  gentlemen,  for  under  their  black 
damask  gowns,  with  long  sleeves,  they 
wore  red  apparel,  red  silk  stockings,  and 
red  pantofles. 

Andrew  Boord,  in  1547,  attempting  to 
describe  the  fashions  of  his  countrymen, 
gave  up  the  effort  in  sheer  despair  over 
the  variety  and  fickleness  of  costume, 
and  drew  a  naked  man  with  a  pair  of 
shears  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  other,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
shape  his  apparel  as  he  himself  liked; 
and  this  he  called  an  Englishman.  Even 
the  gentle  Harrison,  who  gives  Boord 
the  too  harsh  character  of  a  lewd  popish 
hypocrite  and  ungracious  priest,  admits 
that  he  was  not  void  of  judgment  in  this; 
and  he  finds  it  easier  to  inveigh  against 
the  enormity,  the  fickleness,  and  the  fan- 
tasticality of  the 'English  attire  than  to 
describe  it.  So  unstable  is  the  fashion, 
he  says,  that  to-day  the  Spanish  guise 
is  in  favor;  to-morrow  the  French  toys 
are  most  fine  and  delectable;  then  the 
high  Grerman  apparel  is  the  go;  next  the 
Turkish  manner  is  best  liked,  the  Mo- 
risco  gowns,  the  Barbary  sleeves,  and 
the  short  French  breeches ;  in  a  word, 
**  except  it  were  a  dog  in  a  doublet,  you 
shall  not  see  any  so  disguised  as  are  my 
countrymen  in  England.'' 

This  fantastical  folly  was  in  all  de- 
grees, from  the  courtier  down  to  the 
carter.  '*  It  is  a  world  to  see  the  cost- 
liness and  the  curiosity,  the  excess  and 
the  vanity,  the  pomp  and  the  bravery, 
the  change  and  the  variety,  and  finally 
the  fickleness  and  the  folly  that  is  in  all 
degrees;  insomuch  that  nothing  is  more 
coutant  in  England  than  inconstancy  of 
attire.  So  much  cost  upon  the  body,  so 
little  upon  souls;  how  many  suits  of  ap- 
parel hath  the  pne,  or  how  little  furni- 


ture hath  the  other!''  And  bowmen 
and  women  worry  the  poor  tailors,  with 
endless  fittings  and  sending  back  of  gar- 
ments, and  trying  on!  *^  Then  must  the 
long  seams  of  our  hose  be  set  with  a 
plumb  line,  then  we  puff,  then  we  bloW, 
and  finally  sweat  till  we  drop,  that  our 
clothes  may  stand  well  upon  us." 

The  barbers  were  as  cunning  in  vari- 
ety as  the  tailors.  Sometimes  the  head 
was  polled;  sometimes  the  hair  was 
curled,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long 
like  a  woman's  locks,  and  many  times 
cut  off,  above  or  under  the  ears,  round 
as  by  a  wooden  dish.  And  so  with  the 
beards:  some  shaved  from  the  chin^  like 
the  Turks;  some  cut  short,  like  the  beard 
of  the  Marquis  Otto;  some  made  round, 
like  a  rubbing  brush ;  some  peaked,  others 
grown  long.  If  a  man  have  a  lean  face, 
the  Marquis  Otto's  cut  makes  it  broad; 
if  it  be  platter-like,  the  long,  slender 
beard  makes  it  seem  narrow ;  **  if  he  be 
weasel-beaked,  then  much  hair  left  on 
the  checks  will  make  the  owner  look  big 
like  a  bowdled  hen,  and  so  grim  as  a 
goose."  Some  courageous  gentlemen 
wore  in  their  ears  rings  of  gold  and 
stones,  to  improve  God's  work,  which 
was  otherwise  set  off  by  monstrous 
quilted  and  stuffed  doublets,  that  puffed 
out  the  figure  like  a  barrel. 

There  is  some  consolation,  though  I 
don't  know  why,  in  the  knowledge  that 
writers  have  always  found  fault  with 
women's  fashions,  as  they  do  to-day. 
Harrison  says  that  the  women  do  far 
exceed  the  lightness  of  the  men;  *'  such 
staring  attire  as  in  time  past  was  sup- 
posed meet  for  light  housewives  only  is 
now  become  an  habit  for  chaste  and  so- 
ber matrons."  And  he  knows  not  what 
to  say  of  their  doublets,  with  pendant 
pieces  on  the  breast  full  of  jags  and  cuts; 
their  *'galligascons,"  to  make  their 
dresses  stand  out  plumb  round ;  their  far- 
thingales and  divers  colored  stockings. 
**  I  have  met,"  he  says,  **with  some  of 
these  trulls  in  London  so  diso^uised  that 
it  hath  passed  my  skill  to  determine 
whether  they  were  men  or  women."  Of 
all  classes  the  merchants  were  most  to 
be  commended  for  rich  but  sober  attire ; 
**but  the  younger  sort  of  their  wives. 
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both  in  attire  and  costly  housekeeping, 
cannot  tell  when  and  how  to  make  an 
end,  as  being  women  indeed  in  whom  all 
kind  of  curiosity  is  to  be  found  and 
seen.*'  Elizabeth's  time,  like  our  own, 
was  distinguished  by  new  fashionable 
colors,  among  which  are  mentioned  a 
queer  greenish-yellow,  a  peas-porridge- 
tawny,  a  popinjay  of  blue,  a  lusty  gal- 
lant, and  the  ^' devil  in  the  hedge." 
These  may  be  favorites  still,  for  aught  I 
know. 

Mr.  Furnivall  quotes  a  description  of 
a  costume  of  the  period,  from  the  man- 
uscript of  Orazio  Busino's  Anglipotri- 
da.  .Busino  was  the  chaplain  of  Piero 
Contarina,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to 
James  I.,  in  1617.  The  chaplain  was 
one  day  stunned  with  grief  over  the 
death  of  the  butler  of  the  embassy ;  and 
as  the  Italians  sleep  away  grief,  the 
French  sing,  the  Grermans  drink,  and 
the  English  go  to  plays,  to  be  rid  of  it, 
the  Venetians,  by  advice,  sought -conso- 
lation at  the  Fortune  theatre;  and  there 
a  trick  was  played  upon  old  Busino,  by 
placing  him  amongst  a  bevy  of  young 
women,  while  the  concealed  ambassa- 
dor and  the  secretary  enjoyed  the  joke. 
**  These  theatres,"  says  Busino,  **  are 
frequented  by  a  number  of  respectable 
and  handsome  ladies,  who  come  free- 
ly and  seat  themselves  among  the  men 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  was  I  seated  ere  a  very  elegant 
dame,  but  in  a  mask,  came  and  placed 
herself  beside  me.  .  .  .  She  asked  me 
for  my  address  both  in  French  and  En- 
glish; and,  on  my  turning  a  deaf  ear, 
she  determined  to  honor  me  by  show- 
ins:  me  some  fine  diamonds  on  her  fin- 
gers,  repeatedly  taking  off  no  fewer  than 
three  gloves,  which  were  worn  one  over 
the  other.  .  .  .  This  lady's  bodice  was 
of  yellow  satin  richly  embroidered,  her 
petticoat  1  of  gold  tissue  with  stripes, 
her  robe  of  red  velvet  with  a  raised  pile, 
lined  with  yellow  muslin  with  broad 
stripes  of  pure  gold.  She  wore  an 
apron  of  ];)oint  lace  of  various  patterns; 
her  head-tire  was  highly  perfumed,  and 


the  collar  of  white  satin  beneath  the 
delicately-wrought  ruff  struck  me  as  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.*'  It  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  manners  of  the  day  for  a 
lady  of  rank  to  have  lent  herself  to  this 
hoax  of  the  chaplain. 

Van  Meteren,  a  Netherlander,  1575, 
speaks  also  of  the  astonishing  change  or 
changeableness  in  English  fashions,  but 
says  the  women  are  well  dressed  and  mod- 
est, and  they  go  about  the  streets  with- 
out any  covering  of  mantle,  hood,  or  veil : 
only  the  married  women  wear  a  hat  in  the 
street  and  in  the  house;  the  unmarried 
go  without  a  hat;  but  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion have  lately  learned  to  cover  their 
faces  with  silken  masks  or  vizards,  and 
to  wear  feathers.  The  English,  he  notes, 
change  their  fashions  every  year,  and 
when  they  go  abroad  riding  or  traveling 
they  don  their  best  clothes,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  other  nations.  Another 
foreigner,  Jacob  Rathgeb,  1592,  says  the 
English  go  dressed  in  exceeding  fine 
clothes,  and  some  will  even  wear  velvet 
in  the  street,  when  they  have  not  at 
home  perhaps  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  "  The 
lords  and  pages  of  the  royal  court  have 
a  stately,  noble  air,  but  dress  more  after 
the  French  fashion,  only  they  wear  short 
cloaks  and  sometimes  Spanish  caps." 

Harrison's  arraignment  of  the  English 
fashions  of  his  day  may  be  considered 
as  almost  commendative  beside  the  dia- 
tribes of  the  old  Puritan  Philip  Stubbes, 
in  The  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  1583.  The 
English  language  is  strained  for  words 
hot  and  rude  enough  to  express  his  in- 
dignation, contempt,  and  fearful  expec- 
tation of  speedy  judgments.  The  men 
escape  his  hands  with  scarcely  less  dam- 
age tban  the  women.  First  he  wreaks 
his  indignation  upon  the  divers  kinds  of 
hats,  stuck  full  of  feathers,  of  various 
colors,  **  ensigns  of  vanity,"  **  fluttering 
sails  and  feathered  flags  of  defiance  to 
virtue;  "  then  upon  the  monstrous  ruffs 
that  stand  out  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from 
the  neck.  As  the  devil,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  malice,  first  invented  these  ruffs,  so 
has  he  found  out  two  stays  to  bear  up 


*  It  is  a  trifle  In  human  progress,  perhaps  ■eaicely       the  under  petticoat,  did  not  come  into  fashion  till 
worth  noting,  that  the  "  round  gown,''  that  is  an       near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eentoxy. 
entire  skirt,  not  open  in  front  and  parting  to  show 
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this  hia  ^eat  kingdom  of  ruffs:  one  is  a 
kind  of  liquid  matter  they  call  starch; 
the  other  is  a  device  made  of  wires,  for 
an  ander-propper.  Then  there  are  shirts 
of  cambric,  holland,  and  lawn,  wrought 
with  fine  needle- work  of  silk  and  carious- 
\y  stitched,  costing  sometimes  as  much 
as  five  pounds.  Worse  still  are  the  mon- 
strous doublets,  reaching  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  thighs,  so  hard  quilted, 
stuffed,  bom  basted,  and  sewed  that  the 
wearer  can  hardly  stoop  down  in  them. 
Below  these  are  the  gally-hose,  of  silk, 
TeWet,  satin,  and  damask,  reaching  be- 
low the  knees.  So  costly  are  these  that 
**  now  it  is  a  small  matter  to  bestow 
twenty  nobles,  ten  pound,  twenty  pound, 
fortie  pound,  yea  a  hundred  pound  of 
one  pair  of  Breeches.  (God  be  merciful 
unto  as!)  "  To  these  gay  hose  they  add 
nether-socks,  curiously  knit  with  open 
seams  down  the  leg,  with  quirks  and 
clocks  about  the  ankles,  and  sometimes 
interlaced  with  gold  and  silver  thread  as 
is  wonderful  to  behold.  Time  has  been 
when  a  man  could  clothe  his  whole  body 
for  the  price  of  these  nether-socks.  Satan 
was  further  let  loose  in  the  land  by  rea- 
son of  cork  shoes  and  fine  slippers,  of  all 
colors,  carved,  cut,  and  stitched  with  silk, 
and  laced  on  with  gold  and  silver,  which 
^cnt  flipping  and  flapping  up  and  down 
in  the  dirt.  The  jerkins  and  cloaks  are 
of  ail  colors  and  fashions;  some  short, 
reachin$c  to  the  knee;  others  draorainor  on 
the  ground ;  red,  white,  black,  violet,  yel- 
low, guarded,  laced,  and  faced;  hanged 
with  points  and  tassels  of  gold,  silver,  and 
silk.  The  hilts  of  daggers,  rapiers,  and 
swords  are  gilt  thrice  over,  and  have 
scabbards  of  velvet.  And  all  this  while 
the  poor  lie  in  London  streets  upop  pal- 
lets of  straw,  or  else  in  the  mire  and 
dirt,  and  die  like  dogs! 

Stubbes  was  a  stout  old  Puritan,  bent 
upon  hewing  his  way  to  heaven  through 
all  the  allurements  of  this  world,  and 
Mispecting  a  devil  in  every  fair  show.  I 
fear  that  he  looked  upon  woman  as  only 
a  Tain  and  trifling  image,  a  delusive  toy, 
away  from  whom  a  man  must  set  his 
face.  Shakespeare,  who  was  country- 
bred,  when  he  came  up  to  London,  and 
lived  probably  on  the  roystering  South 


Side,  near  the  theatres  and  bear-gardens, 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
painted  faces  of  the  women.  It  is  prob- 
able that  only  town-bred  women  painted. 
Stubbes  declares  that  the  women  of  En- 
gland color  their  faces  with  oils,  liquors, 
unguents,  and  waters  made  to  that  end, 
thinking  to  make  themselves  fairer  than 
God  made  them,  —  a  presumptuous  au- 
dacity to  make  God  untrue  in  his  word; 
and  he  heaps  vehement  curses  upon  the 
immodest  practice.  To  this  follows  the 
trimming  and  tricking  of  their  heads,  the 
laying  out  their  hair  to  show,  which  is 
curled,  crisped,  and  laid  out  on  wreaths 
and  borders  from  car  to  ear.  Lest  it 
should  fall  down  it  is  under-propped  with 
forks,  wires,  and  what  not.  On  the  edges 
of  their  bolstered  hair  (for  it  standeth 
crested  round  about  their  frontiers,  and 
hanging  over  their  faces  like  pendices 
with  glass  windows  on  every  side)  is  laid 
great  wreaths  of  gold  and  silver  curious- 
ly wrought.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
nor  the  tenth  part,  for  no  pen  is  able  to 
describe  the  wickedness.  **  The  women 
use  crreat  ruffs  and  neckerchers  of  hoi- 
land,  lawn,  camerick,  and  such  cloth,  as 
the  o^reatest  thread  shall  not  be  so  bi?  as 
the  least  hair  that  is:  then,  lest  they 
should  fall  down,  they  are  smeared  and 
starched  in  the  Devil's  liquor,  I  mean 
Starch;  after  that  dried  with  sreat  dili- 
gence,  streaked,  patted  and  rubbed  very 
nicely,  and  so  applied  to  their  goodly 
necks,  and,  withall,  under-propped  with 
supportasses,  the  stately  arches  of  pride ; 
beyond  all  this  they  have  a  further  fetch, 
nothing  inferior  to  the  rest ;  as,  namely, 
three  or  four  degrees  of  minor  ruffs, 
placed  gradatim^  step  by  step,  one  be- 
neath another,  and  all  under  the  Master 
devil  ruff.  The  skirts,  then,  of  these  great 
ruffs  are  long  and  side  every  way,  pleted 
and  crested  full  curiously,  God  wot." 

Time  will  not  serve  us  to  follow  old 
Stubbes  into  his  particular  inquisition  of 
every  article  of  woman's  attire,  and  his 
hearty  damnation  of  them  all  and  several. 
He  cannot  even  abide  their  carrying  of 
nosegays  and  posies  of  flowers  to  smell 
at,  since  the  palpable  odors  and  fumes  of 
these  do  enter  the  brain  to  degenerate 
the  spirit  and  allure  to  vice.     They  must 
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needs  carry  looking-glasses  with  them; 
**  and  good  reason,"  says  Stubbes  sav- 
agel)',  "  for  else  how  coald  they  see  the 
devil  in  them  ?  for  no  doubt  they  are  the 
devil's  spectacles  [these  women]  to  al- 
lure us  to  pride  and  consequently  to  de- 
struction forever.*'  And,  as  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  be  women  and  the  devil's 
aids,  they  do  also  have  doublets  and 
jerkins,  buttoned  up  the  breast,  and  made 
with  wings,  welts,  and  pinions  on  the 
shoulder  points,  as  man's  apparel  is,  for 
all  the  world.  We  take  reluctant  leave 
of  this  entertaining  woman-hater,  and 
only  stay  to  quote  from  him  a  **  fearful 
Judgment  of  God,  shewed  upon  a  gentle- 
woman of  Antwerp  of  late,  even  the  27th 
of  May,  1582,"  which  may  be  as  profit- 
able to  read  now  as  it  was  then :  *  *  Tliis 
gentlewoman  being  a  very  rich  Merchant 
man's  daughter:  upon  a  time  was  invited 
to  a  bridal,  or  wedding,  which  was  sol- 
emnized in  that  Toune,  against  which 
day  she  made  great  preparation,  for  the 
pluming  herself  in  gorgeous  array,  that 
as  her  body  was  most  beautiful,  fair,  and 
proper,  so  her  attire  in  every  respect 
might  be  correspondent  to  the  same.  For 
the  accomplishment  whereof  she  curled 
her  hair,  ?he  dyed  her  locks,  and  laid 
them  out  after  the  best  manner,  she  col- 
ored her  face  with  waters  and  Ointments: 
But  in  no  case  could  she  get  any  (so  cu- 
rious and  dainty  she  was)  that  could 
starch,  and  set  her  Ruffs,  and  Necker- 
chers  to  her  mind:  wherefore  she  sent 
for  a  couple  of  Laundresses,  who  did  the 
best  they  could  to  please  her  humors,  but 
in  any  wise  they  could  not.  Then  fell 
she  to  swear  and  tear,  to  curse  and  damn, 
castinor  the  Ruffs  under  feet,  and  wish- 
ing  that  the  Devil  mi^ht  take  her,  when 
she  wear  any  of  those  Neckerchers  again. 
In  the  mean  time  (through  the  suffer- 
ence  of  God)  the  Devil  transforming  him- 
self into  the  form  of  a  young  man,  as 
brave,  and  proper  as  she  in  every  point 
of  outward  appearance,  came  in,  feign- 
ing himself  to  be  a  wooer  or  suitor  unto 
her.  And  seeing  her  thus  agonized,  and 
in  such  a  pelting  chase,  he  demanded  of 
her  the  cause  thereof,  who  straightway 
told  him  (as  women  can  conceal  nothing 
that  lieth  upon  their  stomachs)  how  she 


was  abused  in  the  setting  of  her  Rnffs, 
which  thing  being  heard  of  him,  he  pi^m- 
ised  to  please  her  mind,  and  thereto  took 
in  hand  the  setting  of  her  Ruffs,  which 
he  performed  to  her  great  contentation, 
and  liking,  in  so  much  as  she  looking 
herself  in  a  glass  (as  the  Devil  bade  her) 
became  greatly  enamoured  of  him.  This 
done,  the  young  man  kissed  her,  in  the 
doing  whereof  she  writhe  her  neck  in 
sunder,  so  she  died  miserably,  her  body 
being  metamorphosed  into  black  and 
blue  colors,  most  ugglesome  to  behold, 
and  her  face  (which  before  was  so  amo- 
rous) became  most  deformed,  and  fear- 
ful to  look  upon.  This  being  known, 
preparaunce  was  made  for  her  burial,  a 
rich  coffin  was  provided,  and  her  fearful 
body  was  laid  therein,  and  it  covered 
very  sumptuously.  Four  men  immedi- 
ately assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpse,  but 
could  not  move  it,  then  six  attempted 
the  like,  but  could  not  once  stir  it  from 
the  place  where  it  stood.  Whereat  the 
standers-by  marveling,  caused  the  cof- 
fin to  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof. 
Where  they  found  the  body  to  be  taken 
away,  and  a  black  Cat  very  lean  and  de- 
formed sitting  in  the  coffin,  setting  of 
great  Ruffs,  and  frizzling  of  hair,  to  the 
great  fear,  and  wonder  of  all  beholders." 

Better  tlian  this  pride  which  fons- 
runneth  destruction,  in  the  opinion  of 
Stubbes,  is  the  habit  of  the  Brazilian 
women,  who  *^  esteem  so  little  of  appar- 
el "  that  they  rather  choose  to  go  naked 
than  be  thought  to  be  proud. 

As  I  read  the  times  of  Flizabeth,  there 
was  then  greater  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life  among  the  common  people 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  later.  Into 
the  question  of  the  prices  of  labor  and 
of  food,  which  Mr.  Froude  considers  so 
fully  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  history, 
I  shall  not  enter  any  further  than  to  re- 
mark that  the  hardness  of  the  laborer's 
lot,  who  got,  mayhap,  only  twopence  a 
day,  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  for 
a  penny  he  could  buy  a  pound  of  meat 
which  now  costs  a  shilling.  In  two  re- 
spects England  has  greatly  changed  for 
the  traveler,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century, — in  its  inns  and 
its  roads. 
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In  ihe  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
trsTelera  had  no  choice  but  to  ride  on 
horseback  or  to  walk.  Goods  were  trans- 
ported on  strings  of  pack-horses.   When 
Elisabeth  rode  into  the  city  from  her 
residence  at  Greenwich,  she  placed  her- 
self behind  her  lord   chancellor,  on  a 
pillion.     The   first  improvement   made 
was  in  the  construction  of  a  rude  wagon, 
a  cart  without  springs,  the  body  resting 
solidlj  on  the  axles.     In  such  a  vehicle 
Elizabeth  rode  to  the  opening  of  her 
fifth  Parliament.     In  1583,  on  a  certain 
daj,  Sir  Harry  Sydney  entered  Shrews- 
bory  in  his  wagon,  **  with  his  trompeter 
blowynge,  verey  joyfull  to  behold   and 
see."      Even   such  conveyances  fared 
hard  on  the  execrable  roads  of  the  peri- 
od. Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  most  of  the  country  roads  were 
merely  broad  ditches,  water-worn  and 
strewn  with  loose  stones.    In  1640  Queen 
Henrietta  was  four  weary  days  dragging 
over  the  road  from  Dover  to  London, 
the  best  in  England.     Not  till  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  wagon 
osed,  and  then  rarely.    Fifty  years  later 
stage-wagons  ran,  with  soi^e  regularity, 
between  London  and  Liverpool;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury the  stage-coach,  a  wonderful  inven- 
tioQ,  which  had  been  used  in  and  about 
London  since  1650,  was  placed  on  three 
pincipal  roads  of  the  kingdom.    It  aver- 
aged two  to  three  miles  an   hour.     In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  Frenchman 
who  landed  at  Dover  was  drawn  up  to 
London  in  a  wagon  with  six  horses  in  a 
line,  one  after  the  other.  Our  Venetian, 
Bnsino,  who  went  to  Oxford  in  the  coach 
with  the  ambassador  in  1617,  was  six 
days  in  going  one   hundred   and   fifty 
milee,  as  the  coach  often  stock  in  the 
mudf  and  once  broke  down.     So  bad 
were  the  main  thoroughfares,  even,  that 
■arkets  were  sometimes  inaccessible  for 
OKMiths  together,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  rotted  in  one  place,  while  there  was 
Karcity  not  many  miles  distant. 

But  this  difficulty  of  travel  and  liabil- 
ity to  be  detained  long  on  the  road  were 
cheered  by  good  inns,  such  as  did  not 
exist  in  the  world  elsewhere.  All  the 
fiteratore  of  the  period  reflects  lovingly 
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the  home-like  delights  of  these  comfort- 
able houses  of  entertainment.      Every 
little  village  boasted  an   excellent  inn, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  great  thorough- 
fares were  sumptuous  houses  that  would 
accommodate  from  two  to  three  hundred 
guests,  with   their  horses.     The  land- 
lords were  not  tyrants,  as  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  servants  of  their  guests;  and 
it  was,  says  Harrison,  a  world   to  see 
how  they  did  contend  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  guests:  as  about  fineness 
and  change  of  linen,  furniture  of  bed- 
ding, beauty  of  rooms,  service  at  the  ta- 
ble, costliness  of  plate,  strength  of  drink, 
variety  of  wines,  or  well-using  of  horses. 
The  gorgeous  signs  at  their  doors  some- 
times cost  forty  pounds.     The  inns  were 
cheap  too,  and  the  landlord  let  no  one  de- 
part dissatisfied  with  his  bill.    The  worst 
inns  were  in  London,  and  the  tradition 
has  been  handed  down.    But  the  ostlers, 
Harrison  confesses,  did  sometimes  cheat 
in  the  feed,  and  they  with  the  tapsters 
and  chamberlains  were  in  league  (and 
the  landlord  was  not  always  above  sus- 
picion) with  highwaymen  outside,  to  as- 
certain if  the  traveler  carried  any  val- 
uables;  so  that  when  he  left  the  hos- 
pitable inn  he  was  quite  likely  to  be 
stopped  on  the  highway  and  relieved  of 
his   money.      The    highwayman  was  a 
conspicuous  character.     One  of  the  most 
romantic  of  these  gentry  at  one  time  was 
a  woman,  named  Mary  Frith ,  born  in 
1585,    and   known   as  Mall  Cut-Purse. 
She  dressed  in  male  attire,  was  an  adroit 
fencer,  a  bold  rider,  and  a  staunch  royal- 
ist; she  once  took  two  hundred  gold  jac- 
obuses from  the  parliamentary  general 
Fairfax  on   Hounslow  Heath.      She   is 
the  chief  character  in  Middleton's  play 
of  the  Roaring  Girl;  and  after  a  varied 
life  as    a  thief,  cut-purse,   pickpocket, 
highwayman,    trainer   of    animals,  ami 
keeper  of  a  thieves'  **  fence,"  she  died 
in  peace  at  the  age  of  seventy.     To  re- 
turn to  the  inns,  Fyner  Morrison,  a  trav- 
eler in    1617,   sustains   all  that   Harri- 
son says  of   the  inns  as  the   best   and 
cheapest  in  the  world,  where  the  guest 
shall  have  his  own  pleasure.     No  sooner 
does  he  arrive  than  the  servants  run  to 
him:  one  takes  his  horse;  another  shows 
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him  his  chamber  and  lights  his  fire;  a 
third  pulls  off  his  boots.  Then  come  the 
host  and  hostess  to  inquire  what  meat  he 
will  choose,  and  he  may  have  their  com- 
pany if  he  like.  He  shall  be  offered 
music  while  he  eats,  and  if  he  be  solita- 
ry the  musicians  will  give  him  good  day 
with  music  in  the  morning.  In  short, 
*^  a  man  cannot  more  freely  command  at 
home,  in  his  own  house,  than  he  may  do 
ill  his  inn." 

The  amusements  of  the  age  were  often 
rough,  but  certainly  more  moral  than 
they  were  later;  and  although  the  thea- 
tres were  denounced  by  such  reformers 
as  Stubbes  as  seminaries  of  vice,  and 
disapproved  by  Harrison,  they  were  bet- 
ter than  after  the  Restoration,  when  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  out  of  fash- 
ion. The  Londoners  went  for  amuse- 
ment to  the  Bankside,  or  South  Side  of 
the  Thames,  where  were  the  famous 
Paris  Gardens,  much  used  as  a  rendez- 
vous by  gallants;  and  there  were  the 
places  for  bear  and  bull  baiting;  and 
there  were  the  theatres:  the  Paris  Gar- 
dens, the  Swan,  the  Rose,  the  Hope, 
and  the  Globe.  The  pleasure-seekers 
went  over  usually  in  boats,  of  which 
there  were  said  to  be  four  thousand  ply- 
ing between  banks;  for  there  was  only 
one  bridge,  and  that  was  crowded  with 
houses.  All  distinguished  visitors  wore 
taken  over  to  see  the  gardens  and  the 
bears  baited  by  dogs;  the  queen  herself 
went,  and  perhaps  on  Sunday,  for  Sun- 
day was  the  great  day,  and  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  encouraged  Sunday  sports, 
she  had  been  (we  read)  so  much  hunted 
on  account  of  religion!  These  sports 
are  too  brutal  to  think  of;  but  there  are 
amusing  accounts  of  lion  baiting  both  by 
bears  and  dogs,  in  which  the  beast  who 
figures  so  nobly  on  the  escutcheon  near- 
ly always  proved  himself  an  arrant  cow- 
ard, and  escaped  away  as  soon  as  he 
could  into  his  den,  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  The  spectators  were  once  much 
disgusted  when  a  lion  and  lioness,  with 
the  dog  tliat  pursued  them,  all  ran  into 
the  den,  and,  like  good  friends,  stood 
very  peaceably  together  looking  out  at 
the  people. 

llie  famous  Globe  theatre,  which  was 


built  in  1599,  was  burned  in  1618,  and 
in  the  fire  it  is  supposed  were  consumed 
Shakespeare's  manuscripts  of  his  plays. 
It  was  of  wood  (for  use  in  summer 
only),  octagon  shaped,  with  a  thatched 
roof,  open  in  the  centre.  The  daily  per- 
formance here,  as  in  all  theatres,  was  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  boys 
outside  held  the  horses  of  the  gentlemen 
who  went  in  to  the  play.  When  thea- 
tres were  restrained,  in  1600,  only  two 
were  allowed,  the  Globe  and  the  Fort- 
une, which  was  on  the  north  side  on 
Golden  Lane.  The  Fortune  was  fifty 
feet  square  within,  and  three  stories 
high,  with  galleries,  built  of  wood  on  a 
brick  foundation  and  with  a  roof  of  tiles. 
The  stage  was  forty -three  feet  wide,  and 
projected  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  (as 
the  pit  was  called) ,  where  the  ground- 
lings stood.  To  one  of  the  galleries  ad- 
mission was  only  twopence.  The  yoong 
gallants  used  to  go  into  tlie  yards  and 
spy  about  the  galleries  and  boxes  for 
their  acquaintances.  In  these  theatres 
there  was  a  drop  curtain,  but  little  or  do 
scenery.  Spectators  had  boxes  looking 
on  the  stage  behind  the  curtain,  and 
they  often  sat  upon  the  stage  with  the 
actors ;  sometimes  the  actors  all  remained 
upon  the  stage  during  the  whole  play. 
There  seems  to  have  been  great  famil- 
iarity between  the  audience  and  the  act- 
ors. Fruits  in  season,  apples,  pears,  and 
nuts,  with  wine  and  beer,  were  carried 
about  to  be  sold,  and  pipes  were  smoked. 
There  was  neither  any  prudery  in  the 
plays  or  the  players,  and  the  audiences 
in  behavior  were  no  better  than  the 
plays. 

The  actors  were  all  men.  The  fe- 
male  parts  were  taken  usually  by  boys, 
but  frequently  by  grown  men,  and  when 
Juliet  or  Desdemona  was  announced, 
a  giant  would  stride  upon  the  stage. 
There  is  a  story  that  Kynaston,  a  hand- 
some fellow,  famous  in  female  charac- 
ters, and  petted  by  ladies  of  rank,  once 
kept  Charles  I.  waiting  while  he  was  be- 
ing shaved  before  appearing  a*  Eradne 
in  The  Maid's  Tnige<ly.  The  innova- 
tion of  women  on  the  stage  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  French  company  in  1629, 
but  the  audiences  would  not  tolerate  it, 
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ADd  histed  and  pelted  the  actresses  off 
the  stage.  But  thirty  years  later  wom- 
en took  the  place  they  have  ever  since 
held ;  when  the  populace  had  once  ex- 
perienced the  charm  of  a  female  Juliet 
aod  Ophelia,  they  would  have  no  other, 
and  the  rage  for  actresses  ran  to  such 
excess  at  one  time  that  it  was  a  fashion 
for  women  to  take  the  male  parts  as  well. 
But  that  was  in  the  abandoned  days 
of  Charles  II.  Pepys  could  not  control 
his  delight  at  the  appearance  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  especially  *'  when  she  comes 
like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  mo- 
tions and  carriage  of  a  spark  the  most 
that  ever  I  saw  any  man  have.  It  makes 
me,  I  confess,  admire  her."  The  act- 
ing of  Shakespeare  himself  is  only  a  faint 
tradition.  He  played  the  ghost  in  Ham- 
leif  and  Adam  in  As  you  Like  It.  Will- 
iam Oldys  says  (Oldys  was  an  antiqua- 
rian who  was  pottering  about  in  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  picking 
vp  gossip  in  coffee-houses,  and  making 
memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper  in  book- 
riiops)  Shakespeare's  brother  Charles, 
who  lived  past  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  much  inquired  of  by 
aeton  about  the  circumstances  of  Shake- 
speare's playing.  Bpt  Charles  was  so 
old  and  weak  in  mind  that  he  could  re- 
call nothing  except  the  faint  impression 
that  he  had  once  seen  **  WilP'  act  a 
part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  where- 
in, l>eing  to  personate  a  decrepit  old  man, 
he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so 
weak  and  drooping  and  unable  to  walk 
that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and 
carried  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at 
whieh  he  was  seated  amono:  some  com- 
pany  who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them 
sang  a  song.  And  that  was  Shakespeare ! 
The  whole  Bankside,  with  its  taverns, 
p]ay4ioii8e8,  and  worse,  its  bear  pits  and 
gaidena,  was  the  scene  of  roystering  and 
coarae  amusement.  And  it  is  surprising 
thai  plays  of  such  sustained  moral  great- 
as  Shakespeare's  should  have  been 


The  more  private  amusements  of  the 
great  may  well  be  illustrated  by  an  ac- 
eooBt  given  by  Busino  of  a  masque  (it 
was  Beo  Jonson's  Pleasure  reconciled 
to  Yiitiie)  performed  at  Whitehall  on 


Twelfth  Night,  1617.  During  the  play, 
twelve  cavaliers  in  masks,  the  central 
figure  of  whom  was  Prince  Charles,  chose 
partners,  and  danced  every  kind  of  dance, 
until  they  got  tired  and  began  to  flag; 
whereupon  King  James,  **  who  is  nat- 
urally choleric,  got  impatient,  and  shout- 
ed aloud,  'Why  don't  they  dance? 
What  did  you  make  me  come  here  for  ? 
Devil  take  you  all,  dance!'  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
his  majesty's  most  favored  minion,  im- 
mediately sprang  forward,  cutting  a 
score  of  lofty  and  very  minute  capers, 
with  so  much  grace  and  agility  that  he 
not  only  appeased  the  ire  of  his  angry 
sovereign,  but  moreover  rendered  him- 
self the  admiration  and  delight  of  every- 
body. The  other  masquers,  being  thus 
encouraged,  continued  successively  ex- 
hibiting their  powers  with  various  ladies; 
finishing  in  like  manner  with  capers, 
and  by  lifting  their  goddesses  from  the 
ground.  .  .  .  The  prince,  however,  ex- 
celled them  all  in  bowing,  being  very 
exact  in  making  his  obeisance  both  to 
the  king  and  his  partner;  nor  did  we  ever 
see  him  make  one  single  step  out  of  time, 
—  a  compliment  which  can  scarcely  be 
paid  to  his  companions.  Owing  to  his 
youth,  he  has  not  much  wind  as  yet, 
but  he  nevertheless  cut  a  few  capers 
very  gracc^fully."  The  prince  then  went 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  his  serene  parent, 
who  embraced  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 
When  such  capers  were  cut  at  White- 
hall, we  may  imagine  what  the  revelry 
was  in  the  Bankside  taverns. 

The  punishments  of  the  age  were  not 
more  tender  than  the  amusements  were 
refined.  Busino  saw  a  lad  of  fifteen  led 
to  execution  for  stealing;  a  hsiz  of  cur- 
rants.  At  the  end  of  every  month,  be- 
sides special  executions,  as  many  as 
twenty-five  people  at  a  time  rode  through 
London  streets  in  Tyburn  carts,  singing 
ribald  songs,  and  carrying  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary in  their  hands.  Everywhere  in 
the  streets  the  machines  of  justice  were 
visible:  pillories  for  the  neck  and  hands, 
stocks  for  the  feet,  and  chains  to  stretch 
across,  in  case  of  need,  and  stop  a  mob. 
In  the  suburbs  were  oak  ca^es  for  noc- 
tnrnal  offenders.    At  the  church  doors 
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might  now  and  then  be  seen  women  en- 
veloped in  sheets,  doing  penance  for  their 
evil  deeds.  A  bridle,  something  like  a 
bit  for  a  restive  horse,  was  in  use  for  the 
curbing  of  scolds ;  but  this  was  a  later 
invention  than  tlie  cucking-stool,  or 
ducking-stool.  There  is  an  old  print  of 
one  of  these  machines  standing  on  the 
Thames's  bank:  on  a  wheeled  platform 
is  an  upright  post  with  a  swinging  beam 
across  the  top,  on  one  end  of  which  the 
chair  is  suspended  over  the  river,  while 
the  other  is  worked  up  and  down  by  a 
rope;  in  it  is  seated  a  light  sister  of  the 
Bankside,  being  dipped  into  the  unsavory 
flood.  But  this  was  not  so  hated  by  the 
women  as  a  similar  discipline,  —  being 
dragged  in  the  river  by  a  rope  after  a 
boat. 

Hanging  was  the  common  punishment 
for  felony,  but  traitors  and  many  other 
offenders  were  drawn,  hanged,  boweled, 
and  quartered;  nobles  who  were  traitors 
usually  escaped  with  having  their  heads 
chopped  off  only.  Torture  was  not  prac- 
ticed ;  for,  says  Harrison,  our  people  de- 
spise death,  yet  abhor  to  be  tormented, 
being  of  frank  and  open  minds.  And 
**  this  is  one  cause  whv  our  condemned 
persons  do  go  so  cheerfully  to  their  deaths, 
for  our  nation  is  free,  stout,  hearty,  and 
prodigal  of  life  and  blood,  and  cannot  in 
any  wise  digest  to  be  used  as  villains  and 
slaves.**  Felony  covered  a  wide  range 
of  petty  crimes:  breach  of  prison,  hunt- 
ing by  night  with  painted  or  masked 
faces,  stealing  above  forty  shillings,  steal- 
ing hawks'  eggs,  conjuring,  prophesying 
upon  arms  and  badges,  stealing  deer  by 
night,  cutting  purses,  counterfeiting  coin, 
etc.  Death  .was  the  penalty  for  all  these 
offenses.  For  poisoning  her  husband  a 
woman  was  burned  alive;  a  man  poison- 
ins:  another  was  boiled  to  death  in  water 
ur  oil ;  heretics  were  burned  alive ;  some 
murderers  were  hanged  in  chains;  perjur- 
ers were  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  P;  rogues  were  burned  through 
the  ears;  suicides  were  buried  in  a  field 
with  a  stake  driven  throu<;h  their  bodies; 
witches  were  burned  or  hanged ;  in  Hal- 
ifax thieves  were  beheaded  by  a  machine 
almost  exactly  like  the  modern  guillo- 
tine; scolds  were  ducked;  pirates  were 


hanged  on  the  sea -shore  at  low- water 
mark,  and  left  till  three  tides  over  washed 
them ;  those  who  let  the  sea-walls  decay 
were  staked  out  in  the  breach  of  the 
banks,  and  left  there  as  parcel  of  (he 
foundation  of  the  new  wall.  Of  rogues, 
that  is  tramps  and  petty  thieves,  the 
gallows  devoured  three  to  four  hundred 
annually,  in  one  place  or  another;  and 
Henry  VIH.  in  his  time  did  hang  up  as 
many  as  seventy-two  thousand  rogues. 
Any  parish  which  let  a  thief  escape  was 
fined.    Still  the  supply  "held  out. 

The  legislation  against  vagabonds, 
tramps,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  their 
punishment  by  whipping,  branding,  etc., 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
But  considerable  provision  was  made  for 
the  unfortunate  and  deserving  poor: 
poor-houses  were  built  for  them,  and  col- 
lections taken  up.  Only  sixty  years  be- 
fore Harrison  wrote  there  were  few  beg- 
gars, but  in  his  day  he  numbers  them  at 
ten  thousand;  and  most  of  them  were 
rogues,  who  counterfeited  sores  and 
wounds,  and  were  mere  thieves  and  cat- 
erpillars on  the  commonwealth.  He 
names  twenty-three  different  sorts  of  vag- 
abonds known  by  cant  names,  such  as 
**  ruffers,"  *'  uprightmen,'*  '*  priggers," 
*»  fraters,"  '» palliards,*'  **  Abrams," 
**  dummerers; '*  and  of  women,  ^*de- 
manders  for  glimmer  or  fire,"  **  mor- 
tes,'*  **  walking  mortes,"  '*doxes," 
**  kinching  coves." 

London  was  esteemed  by  its  inhabit- 
ants and  by  many  foreigners  as  the  rich- 
est and  most  magnificent  city  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster lay  along  the  north  bank  in  what 
seemed  an  endless  stretch;  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames  the  houses  were 
more  scattered.  But  the  town  was  most- 
ly of  wood,  and  its  rapid  growth  was  a 
matter  of  anxiety.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
James  again  and  again  attempted  to  re- 
strict it  by  forbidding  the  erection  of 
any  new  buildings  within  the  town,  or 
for  a  mile  outside;  and  to  this  attempt 
was  doubtless  due  the  crowded  rookeries 
in  the  city.  They  especially  forbade  the 
use  of  wood  in  house  fronts  and  windows, 
both  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire, 
and  because  all  the  timber  in  the  king- 
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dom,  which  was  needed  for  shipping  and 
other  purposes,  was  being  used  up  in 
bmkling.  They  even  ordered  the  pulling 
down  of  new  houses  in  Tendon,  West- 
minster, and  for  three  miles  around. 
But  all  efforts  to  stop  the  growth  of  the 
citv  were  vain. 

m 

London,  according  to  the  Venetian 
Busino,  was  extremely  dirty.  He  did 
not  admire  the  wooden  architecture ;  the 
houses  were  damp  and  cold,  the  stair- 
cases spiral  and  inconvenient,  the  apart- 
ments **  sorry  and  ill  connected."  The 
wretched  windows,  without  shutters,  he 
could  neither  open  by  day  nor  close  by 
night.  The  streets  were  little  better  than 
gutters,  and  were  never  put  in  order  ex- 
cept for  some  great  parade.  Hentzner, 
however,  thought  the  streets  handsome 
and  clean.  When  it  rained  it  must  have 
been  otherwise.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  conducting  away  the  water;  it 
poured  off  the  roofs  upon  the  people  be- 
low, who  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  the 
Oriental  umbrella;  and  the  countryman, 
staring  at  the  sights  of  the  town,  knocked 
about  by  the  carts,  and  run  over  by  the 
horsemen,  was  often  surprised  by  a 
douche  from  a  conduit  down  his  back. 
And,  besides,  people  had  a  habit  of 
throwing  water  and  slops  out  of  the  win- 
dows, regardless  of  passers-by. 

The  shops  were  small,  open  in  front, 
when  the  shutters  were  down,  much  like 
those  in  a  Citiro  bazaar,  and  all  the 
goods  were  in  sight  The  shop-keepers 
stood  in  front  and  cried  theur  wares,  and 
besoogfat  customers.  Until  1568  there 
were  bat  few  silk  shops  in  London,  and 
all  those  were  kept  by  women.  It  was 
■oc  till  about  that  time  that  citizens'  wives 
eeaaed  to  wear  white  knit  woolen  caps, 
and  three-square  Minever  caps  with 
peaks.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  apprentices  (a  conspicuous 
claas)  wore  blue  cloaks  in  winter  and 
blue  gowns  in  summer;  unless  men  were 
direescore  years  old,  it  was  not  lawful 
lo  wear  gowns  lower  than  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  but  the  length  of  cloalgs  was 
■ot  limited.  The  journeymen  and  ap- 
wore  long  daggers  in  the  day- 
at  their  backs  or  sides.  When  the 
attended  their  masters  and 


mistresses  in  the  night  they  carried  lan- 
terns and  candles,  and  a  great  long  club 
on  the  neck.  These  apprentices  were 
apt  to  lounge  with  their  clubs  about  the 
fronts  of  the  shops,  ready  to  take  a  hand 
in  any  excitement,  —  to  run  down  a 
witch,  or  raid  an  objectionable  house, 
or  tear  down  a  tavern  of  evil  repute,  or 
spoil  a  play-house.  The  high  streets, 
especially  in  winter  time,  were  annoyed 
by  hourly  frays  of  sword  and  buckler 
men;  but  these  were  suddenly  suppressed 
when  the  more  deadly  fight  with  rapier 
and  dagger  came  in.  The  streets  were 
entirely  unlighted  and  dangerous  at  night, 
and  for  this  reason  the  plays  at  the 
theatres  were  given  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

About  Shakespeare's  time  many  new 
inventions  and  luxuries  came  in:  masks, 
muffs,  fans,  periwigs,  shoe-roses,  love- 
handkerchiefs  (tokens  given  by  maids 
and  gentlewomen  to  their  favorites), 
heath-brooms  for  hair  -  brushes,  scarfs, 
garters,  waistcoats,  fiat-caps;  also  hops, 
turkeys,  apricots,  Venice  glass,  tobacco. 
In  1524,  and  for  years  after,  was  used 
this  rhyme:  — 

**  Turkeys,  Carpef ,  Hops :  Picoarel,  and  beere, 
Came  into  Snglajid  :  all  in  one  year." 

There  were  no  coffee-houses  as  yet,  for 
neither  tea  nor  coffee  was  introduced 
till  about  1661.  Tobacco  was  first  made 
known  in  England  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  1565,  though  not  commonly  used 
by  men  and  women  till  some  years  after. 
It  was  urged  as  a  great  medicine  for 
many  ills.  Harrison  says,  1573,  **In 
these  days  the  taking  in  of  the  smoke  of 
the  Indian  herb  called  *•  Tabaco,'  by  an 
instrument  formed  like  a  little  ladle, 
whereby  it  passeth  from  the  mouth  into 
the  head  and  stomach,  is  greatly  taken 
up  and  used  in  England,  against  Rewmes 
and  some  other  diseases  engendered  in 
the  lungs  and  inward  parts,  and  not  with- 
out effect."  Its  use  spread  rapidly,  to 
the  disgust  of  James  I.  and  others,  who 
doubted  that  it  was  good  for  cold,  aches, 
humors,  and  rheums.  In  1614  it  was 
said  that  seven  thousand  houses  lived 
by  this  trade,  and  that  £399,375  a  year 
were  spent  in  smoke.  Tobacco  was  even 
taken  on  the  stage.    Every  base  groom 
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must  have  his  pipe;  it  was  sold  in  all 
inns  and  ale-houses,  and  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  grocers,  and  chandlers  were 
almost  never,  from  morning  till  night, 
without  company  still  taking  of  tobacco. 
There  was  a  saying  on  the  Continent 
that  * '  England  is  a  paradise  for  wom- 
en, a  prison  for  servants,  and  a  hell  or 
purgatory  for  horses. '  *  The  society  was 
very  simple  compared  with  the  complex 
conditions  of  ours,  and  yet  it  had  more 
striking  contrasts,  and  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  downrightness  and  arti6cial- 
ity;  plainness  and  rudeness  of  speech 
went  with  the  utmost  artificiality  of  dress 
and  manner.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
insular,  not  to  say  provincial,  character 
of  the  people  even  three  centuries  ago. 
When  the  Londoners  saw  a  foreigner 
very  well  made  or  particularly  handsome, 
they  were  accustomed  to  say,  *'  7<  is  a 
pity  he  is  not  an  Englishman."  It  is 
pleasant,  I  say,  to  trace  this  **  certain 
condescension  '*  in  the  good  old  times. 
Jacob  Rathgeb  (1592)  says  the  English 
are  ma^ni6cently  dressed,  and  extremely 
proud  and  overbearing;  the  merchants, 
who  seldom  go  unto  other  countries,  scoff 
at  foreigners,  who  are  liable  to  be  ill 
used  by  street  boys  and  apprentices,  who 
collect  in  immense  crowds  and  stop  the 
way.  Of  course  Cassandra  Stubbes, 
whose  mind  was  set  upon  a  better  coun- 
try, has  little  good  to  say  of  his  coun- 
trymen: **  As  concerning  the  nature, 
propertie,  and  disposition  of  the  people 
they  be  desirous  of  new  fangles,  praising 
things  past,  contemning  things  present, 
and  coveting  after  things  to  come.  Am- 
bitious, proud,  light  and  unstable,  ready 
to  be  carried  away  with  every  blast  of 
wind."  The  French  paid  back  with 
scorn  the  traditional  hatred  of  the  En- 
glish for  the  French.  Perlin  (1558) 
finds  the  people  proud  and  seditious, 
with  bad  consciences  and  unfaithful  to 
their  word,  —  **  in  war  unfortunate,  in 
peace  unfaithful;"  and  there  was  a 
Spanish  or  Italian  proverb:  **  England, 
good  land,  bad  people."  But  even  Per- 
lin likes  the  appearance  of  the  people: 
*^  The  men  are  handsome,  rosy,  large, 
and  dexterous,  usually  fair  skinned ;  the 
women  are  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 


in  the  world,  white  as  alabaster,  and 
give  place  neither  to  Italian,  Flemish, 
nor  German ;  they  are  joyous,  courteous, 
and  hospitable  (de  ban  recueil)."  He 
thinks  iJieir  manners,  however,  little 
civilized:  for  one  thing,  they  have  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  eructation  at  the  ta- 
ble (car  iceux  routent  h  la  table  sans  honte 
if  ignominie);  which  recalls  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  Tmmpington  miller's 
wife  and  daughter:  — 

'*  Men  might  her  rowtjiif  hearen  »  forlong, 
The  wench^  roateth  eek  par  comjwf^w." 

Another  inference  as  to  the  table  man- 
ners of  the  period  is  found  in  Coryat's 
Crudities  (1611).  He  saw  in  Italy  gen- 
erally a  curious  custom  of  using  a  little 
fork  for  meat,  and  whoever  should  take 
the  meat  out  of  the  dish  with  his  fingers 
would  give  offense.  And  he  accounts  for 
this  peculiarity  quite  naturally:  **The 
reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because 
the  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure 
to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers, 
seeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike 
cleane."  Coryat  found  the  use  of  the 
fork  nowhere  else  in  Christendom,  and 
when  he  returned,  and,  oftentimes  in  En- 
gland, imitated  the  Italian  fashion,  his 
exploit  was  regarded  in  a  humorous  light. 
Busino  says  that  fruits  were  seldom 
served  at  dessert,  but  that  the  whole 
population  were  munching  them  in  the 
streets  all  day  long,  and  in  the  places  of 
amusement ;  and  it  was  an  amusement 
to  <ro  out  into  the  orchards  and  eat  fruit 
on  the  spot,  in  a  sort  of  competition  of 
gormandize  between  the  city  belles  and 
their  admirers.  And  he  avers  that  one 
young  woman  devoured  twenty  pounds 
of  cherries,  beating  her  opponent  by  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

All  foreigners  were  struck  with  the 
English  love  of  music  and  drink,  of  ban- 
queting and  good  cheer.  Perlin  notes 
a  pleasant  custom  at  table:  during  the 
feast  you  hear  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
*♦  Drink  itm  "  (he  loves  to  air  his  English), 
that  is  to  say,  **  Je  m*en  vois  boyre  a 
toy."  You  respond,  in  their  language, 
**  Jplaigiu;  "  that  is  to  say,  **  Je  vous 
plege."  If  you  thank  them,  they  say  in 
their  language,  **  God  tanque  artekiff;  " 
that  is,  **  Je  toos  remercie  de  bon  ccenr." 
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And  then,  says  the  artless  Frenchman, 
still  improving  on  his  English,  you 
should  respond  thus:  **  Bigodj  sol  drink 
iou  agoud  oin,'''*  At  the  great  and  prince- 
ly banquets,  when  the  pledge  went  round 
and  the  heart's  desire  of  lasting  health, 
says  the  chronicler,  ^*the  same  was 
straight  wayes  knowne,  by  sound  of 
Dmmme  and  Trumpet,  and  the  cannon's 
loudest  Toyce."  It  was  so  in  Hamlet's 
day:  — 

'*  And  M  h«  drminB  his  dntughts  of  RheniBh  down, 
The  kttUle-dnim  and  trumpet  than  bny  out 
TIm  tiiomph  of  his  pledge/ - 

According  to  Hentzner  (1598),  the 
English  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, 
and  loye  show  and  to  be  followed  by 
troops  of  servants  wearing  the  arms  of 
their  masters;  they  excel  in  music  and 
dancing,  for  they  are  lively  and  active, 
though  thicker  of  make  than  the  French ; 
they  cut  their  hair  close  in  the  middle 
of  the  head,  lettinc^  it  crrow  on  either 
side;  **they  are  good  sailors,  and  bet- 
ter pyrates,  cunning,  treacherous,  and 
thievish;"  and,  he  adds,  with  a  touch 
of  satisfaction,  **  above  three  hundred 
are  said  to  be  hanged  annually  in  Lon- 
don." They  put  a  good  deal  of  sugar 
in  their  drink;  they  are  vastly  fond  of 
great  noises,  firing  of  cannon,  beating  of 
drams,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  when 
they  have  a  glass  in  their  heads  they  go 
up  into  some  belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for 
boors  together,  for  the  sake  of  exercise. 
Perlin's  comment  is  that  men  are  huns: 
for  a  trifle  in  England,  and  that  you 
will  not  find  many  lords  whose  parents 
have  not  had  their  heads  chopped  off. 

It  18  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  simple 
and  hearty  admiration  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  all  susceptible  foreigners  by 
the  English  women  of  the  time.  Van 
Ifeieren,  as  we  said,  calls  the  women 
beaotifnl,  fair,  well  dressed,  and  modest. 
To  be  sure,  the  wives  are,  their  lives 
only  excepted,  entirely  in  the  power  of 
their  husbands,  yet  they  have  great  lib- 
erty; go  where  they  please;  are  shown 
the  greatest  honor  at  banquets,  where 
they  ait  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
•ad  are  first  served;  are  fond  of  dress 
and  gossip  and  of  taking  it  easy;  and 
Eke  to  at  before  their  doors,  decked  out 


in  fine  clothes,  in  order  to  see  and  be 
seen  by  the  passers-by.  Rathgeb  also 
agrees  that  the  women  have  much  more 
liberty  than  in  any  other  place.  When 
old  Busino  went  to  the  Masque  at 
Whitehall,  his  colleagues  kept  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  Oh,  do  look  at  this  one  —  oh, 
do  see  that !  —  whose  wife  is  this  ?  —  and 
that  pretty  one  near  her,  whose  daughter 
is  she?  "  There  was  some  chaff  mixed 
in,  he  allows,  some  shriveled  skins  and 
devotees  of  5.  Carlo  Borromeo,  but  the 
beauties  greatly  predominated. 

In  the  great  street  pageants,  it  was 
the  beauty  and  winsomeness  of  the  Lon- 
don ladies,  looking  on,  that  nearly  .drove 
the  foreigners  wild.  In  1606,  upon  the 
entry  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  chron- 
icler celebrates  **  the  unimaginable  num- 
ber of  gallant  ladies,  beauteous  virgins 
and  other  delicate  dames,  filling  the  win- 
dows of  every  house  with  kind  aspect." 
And  in  1638,  when  Cheapside  was  all 
alive  with  the  pageant  of  the  entry  of 
the  queen  mother,  *'this  miserable  old 
queen,"  as  Lilly  calls  Marie  de  Medicis 
(Mr.  Furnivall  reproduces  an  old  cut  of 
the  scene),  M.  de  la  Serre  does  not  try 
to  restrain  his  admiration  for  the  pretty- 
women  on  view:  only  the  most  fecund 
imagination  can  represent  the  content 
one  has  in  admiring  the  infinite  number 
of  beautiful  women,  each  different  from 
the  other,  and  each  distinguished  by 
some  sweetness  or  grace  to  ravish  the 
heart  and  take  captive  one's  liberty.  No 
sooner  has  he  determined  to  yield  to 
one  than  a  new  object  of  admiration 
makes  him  repent  the  precipitation  of 
his  judgment. 

And  all  the  other  foreigners  were  in 
the  like  case  of  *  *  goneness. ' '  Kiechel, 
writing  in  1585,  says,  *^  Item,  the  wom- 
en there  are  charming,  and  by  nature 
so  mighty  pretty  as  I  have  scarcely  ever 
beheld,  for  they  do  not  fabify,  paint, 
or  bedaub  themselves  as  in  Italy  or  other 
places; "  yet  he  confesses  (and  here  is 
another  tradition  preserved)  **  they  are 
somewhat  awkward  in  tlieir  style  of 
dress."  His  second  "item"  of  grati- 
tude is  a  Netherland  custom  that  pleased 
him :  whenever  a  foreigner  or  an  inhabit- 
ant  went  to  a  citizen's  house  on  business 
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or  as  a  guest,  he  was  received  by  the 
master,  the  lady,  or  the  daughter,  and 
**  welcomed  *'  (as  it  is  termed  in  their 
language) :  *'  he  has  a  right  to  take  them 
by  the  arm  and  to  kiss  them,  which  is 
the  custom  of  the  country;  and  if  any 
one  does  not  do  so,  it  b  regarded  and 
imputed  as  ignorance  and  ill-breeding 
on  his  part."  Even  the  grave  Eras- 
mus, when  he  visited  England,  fell  easily 
into  this  pretty  practice,  and  wrote  with 
imtheological  fervor  of  the  **  girls  with 
angel  faces,"  who  were  **  so  kind  and 
obliging."  **  Wherever  you  come,"  he 
says,  '*  you  are  received  with  a  kiss  by 
all;  when  you  take  your  leave  you  are 
dismissed  with  kisses;  you  return,  kisses 
are  repeated.  They  come  to  visit  you, 
kisses  again;  they  leave  you,  you   kiss 


them  all  round.  Should  they  meet  yoa 
anywhere,  kisses  in  abundance:  in  fine, 
wherever  j-ou  move  there  is  nothinsr  but 
kisses,"  —  a  custom,  says  this  reformer, 
who  has  not  the  fear  of  Stubbes  before 
his  eyes,  **  never  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended." 

We  shall  find  no  more  convenient  op- 
portunity to  end  this  imperfect  social 
study  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  than 
with  this  naive  picture  of  the  sex  which 
most  adorned  it.  Some  of  the  details 
appear  trivial;  but  grave  history  which 
concerns  itself  only  with  the  actions  of 
conspicuous  persons,  with  the  manoeu- 
vres of  armies,  the  schemes  of  politics, 
the  battles  of  theologies,  fails  signally  to 
give  us  the  real  life  of*  the  people  by 
which  we  judge  the  character  of  an  age.. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


RECENT   MODIFICATIONS   IN   SANITARY   DRAINAGE. 


It  is  only  about  four  years  since  I  pub- 
lished in  these  pages  a  series  of  papers 
on  The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and 
Towns.  So  far  as  possible,  I  therein 
stated  fairly  the  condition  of  the  art  at 
■that  time.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent knowledge  on  the  subject,  those 
papers  are  already,  in  many  respects, 
quite  out  of  date.  Knowledge  has  in- 
creased, experience  has  multiplied,  and 
invention  has  been  most  fertile.  The 
illustrations  then  jnven  of  the  arranjre- 
ment  of  house  drainage  represented  a 
soil-pipe  and  drain  running  in  an  un- 
broken course  from  the  sewer  in  the 
street,  under  the  basement  floor,  and  up 
through  the  roof  of  the  house.  Con- 
nected  with  it  were  several  water-closets, 
a  sink,  and  the  overflow-pipes  of  the 
tank  in  the  attic  an<i  of  the  service  cis- 
terns of  the  closets.  In  all  cases  the 
different  vessels  were  separated  from 
the  soil-pipe  only  by  water-sealed  traps, 
and  only  the  same  protection  was  afford- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  main  tank.  The 
system  thus  represented  is  defective  in 
several  particulars. 


(a.)  The  water  of  the  tank  is  liable 
to  dangerous  contamination  through  the 
overflow-pipe  which  leads  into  the  soil- 
pipe,  with  only  the  insufficient  protection 
of  a  water-seal,  —  especially  insufficient 
as  it  has  no  certain  means  of  renewal, 
and  may  by  evaporation  *rive  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  air  of  the  soil-pipe. 

(h.)  The  overflow-pipes  of  the  service 
cisterns  may  readily  become  channels 
for  the  introduction  of  drain  air  to  the 
apartments. 

(c.)  The  unprotected  traps  of  the  sink 
and  the  water-closets  are  inadequate  for 
the  work  they  are  intended  to  perform, 
and  all  of  them  are  susceptible,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  becoming  empty 
by  evaporation  or  by  siphoning. 

(jdJ)  Although  the  soil-pipe  is  con- 
tinued through  the  roof,  full-bore,  an<l 
is  open  at  the  top,  it  has  no  provision 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  at  its  foot, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
imperative  necessity.  These  defects  are 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in- 
structed in  such  matters,  to  condemn 
Uiis  whole  arrangement,  which  only  four 
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jeton  ago  was  regarded  as  the  best  yet 
devised.^ 

All  this  indicates  that  the  art  under 
consideration  is  undergoing  rapid  deyel- 
opment,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  assumed  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at 
oltinaate  perfection  in  the  matter. 

Were  I  called  upon  to-day  to  specify 
the  essential  features  of  perfect  house 
drainage,  I  should  include  the  following 
items:  — 

The  establishment  of  a  complete  cir- 
culation in  the  main  line  of  soil-pipe  and 
drain,  allowing  a  free  movement  of  at- 
mospheric air  through  the  whole  system 
from  end  to  end,  together  with  as  com- 
plete a  circulation  through  minor  pipes 
as  could  conveniently  be  secured. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  over- 
flow of  every  tank  or  cistern  deliver- 
ing water  for  the  general  supply  of  the 
bouse  from  any  soil-pipe  or  drain  con- 
taining a  foul  atmosphere. 

The  supplementing  of  every  water- 
trap  with  a  suitable  mechanical  valve, 
to  prevent  the  water  of  the  trap  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the 
drain. 

The  reduction  of  the  size  of  all  waste- 
pipes,  and  especially  of  all  traps,  to  the 
naallest  diameter  adequate  to  their 
work. 

The  abolition  of  all  brick  or  earthen- 
ware drains  within  the  walls  of  the 
house,  using  in  their  stead  the  best  qual- 
ity of  iron  pipe,  with  securely  caulked 
Ittd  joints. 

The  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable, 
ol  wrought-iron  pipes  for  lead  pipes,  in 
the  ease  of  all  minor  wastes. 

The  coating  of  all  iron  pipes,  both 
9  cast  and  wrought,  inside  and  out,  with 
**  American  "  enamel,  a  glossy  black  coat- 
ing which  withstands  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner  the  chemical  action  and 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  it  is 
nbjected  in  such  use. 

The  iron  pipes  should  be  extended  so 
br  beyond  the  foundation  of  the  house 
at  to  obviate  the  opening  of  joints  by 
settlement,  to  common  where  earthen- 
drains  are  subjected  to  a  slight 


>  Ihk  UhMtmHon  wm  taken  from  the  latest  m- 
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movement  of  the  foundation,  or  of  the 
new  fillins:  about  it. 

The  object  to  be  sought  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  permanent  drainage  channel 
for  the  removal  of  all  wastes,  offering 
little  asperity  for  the  adhesion  of  foul 
matter,  swept  from  end  to  end  by  fresh 
air,  absolutely  separated  by  mechanical 
obstructions  from  the  interior  atmos- 
phere of  the  house,  and  literally  a  sec- 
tion of  out-of-doors  brought  for  conven- 
ience within  the  walls  of  the  house,  open 
to  receive  the  contents  of  the  various 
waste-pipes  leading  to  it,  but  securely 
closed  against  the  return  of  its  air.  I 
believe  that  the  next  step  in  advance 
will  be  the  establishment  of  means  by 
which  the  whole  lencrth  of  this  draina<re 
channel  may  be  thoroughly  flushed  with 
clean  water  at  least  once  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

As  a  prominent  detail  of  house-drain- 
age work,  the  long-accepted  water-closet 
is  being  made  the  object  of  important 
modifications.  The  stereotyped  article, 
the  *^pan"  closet,  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  the  fact  of  its  general 
adoption.  It  is  faulty  in  principle,  in 
arrangement,  and  in  construction.  While 
it  is  cleanly  to  look  at,  and  lends  itself 
readily  to  ornamental  joinery,  it  has  de- 
fects which  should  drive  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. Deep  down  in  its  dark  and 
hidden  recesses,  where  only  the  ken  of 
the  plumber  ever  reaches,  a  large  and 
sluggish  trap  —  they  call  it  a  **  cess- 
pool'* in  Scotland  —  is  generally  hold- 
ing the  filthiest  filth  in  a  state  of  offen- 
sive putrefaction.  The  iron  chamber 
above  this  is  lined  with  the  foulest  smear 
and  slime,  constantly  producing  foetid 
and  dancrerous  ceases.  The  earthenware 
bowl  which  surmounts  this  is  set  in  put- 
ty, which  yields  to  corrosion  and  to  the 
jar  of  frequent  use,  until  it  leaks  foul 
air,  often  in  perceptible  quantity.  The 
panful  of  sealing  water  soon  becomes 
saturated  with  foul  gases,  which  exhale 
thence  into  the  houses  The  whole  ap- 
paratus is  incoffined  in  tight-fitting  car- 
pentry, which  shuts  in  the  leakings  and 
the  spatterings  and  their  vapors  from 
the  free  access  of  air,  boxing  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  house,  and  generally  in 
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free  communication  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  and  under  the  floors,  an 
atmosphere  heavy  with  the  products  of 
organic  decomposition,  and  faintly  sug- 
gestive to  the  unwonted  nostril  of  the 
mus  decumanus  defunctxts. 

Some  of  these  defects  were  recognized 
and  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  papers.  I 
then  believed  tliat  the  difliculties  of  the 
case  had  been  solved  in  orreat  measure 
by  the  Jennings  closet.  It  now  seems 
that  this  closet  and  the  whole  class  to 
which  it  belongs  are  seriously  defective; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  I 
am  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  simple 
**  hopper  ''  closet,  such  as  is  used  in  the 

cheapest  work,  and  to 
depend  on  frequent  and 
copious  flushing  to  keep 
it  clean.  This  closet 
has  the  great  advantage 
that  its  only  trap  is  in 
sight  at  the  bottom  of 
its  pot.  There  is  no 
inner  **  chamber  of  hor- 
rors "  concealed  by  a  cleanly  exterior. 
I  have  recently  used  a  number  of  these 
closets  supplied  with  various  sorts  of 
apparatus  for  periodical  flushing,  and  I 
find  that  wherever  a  half-gallon  flush  can 
be  given  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
they  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  flushing  every  twenty  min- 
utes, or  perhaps  at  longer  intervals, 
would  keep  them  free  from  all  sanitar}* 
objection.  This  would  require  a  supply 
of  about  fifty  gallons  per  diem. 

Recent  invention  has  been  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  provision  of  me- 
chanical appliances  for  separating  the 
trapping  water  from  the  air  of  the  soil- 
pipe  or  drain.  There  are  several  de- 
vices which  accomplish  this  purpose,  — 
one  of  them  my  own,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  constituting  a  very  great  im- 
provement upon,  and  indeed  an  absolute 
step  in  advance  of,  anything  in  use  five 
years  ago. 

Another  most  important  matter  of  re- 
cent development  is  the  thorough  and 
through  ventilation  of  soil-pipes.  For- 
merly the  soil-pipe  invariably  stopped  at 
the  highest  closet  of  the  house.  When 
the  danger  of  pressure  came  to  be  an- 


derstood,  it  was  considered  imperative 
in  all  work  of  the  best  class  to  carry 
a  vent-pipe  out  through  the  top  of  the 
house.  As  this  pipe,  from  tbe  smallness 
of  its  size  and  from  the  irreoiilarities 
of  its  course,  had  but  limited  capacity  of 
discharge,  the  necessity  was  quite  gen- 
erally recognized  for  carrying  up  the 
soil-pipe  itself,  full-bore,  through  and 
above  the  roof.  This  was  the  point 
reached  at  the  time  of  my  earlier  writ- 
ing. It  soon  became  evi<lent  that  even 
this  large  extension  of  the  pipe  afforded 
no  real  ventilation.  .  A  deep  mine  shaft 
cannot  be  ventilated  by  simply  uncov- 
ering its  top.  No  complete  frequent 
change  of  air  can  be  effected  in  a  soil- 
pipe  by  merely  opening  its  upper  end. 
Air  must  be  introduced  at  the  bottom 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  dis- 
charged at  the  top.  It  is  now  consid- 
ered imperative  in  all  good  work  to  open 
the  soil-pipe  at  both  ends,  or  at  least  to 
furnish  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  with 
a  sufficient  fresh -air  inlet  to  effect  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  whole  chan- 
nel. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  *  *  sewer 
gas  *\  that  we  were  in  danger  of  ascrib- 
ing the  production  of  this  foul  air  only 
to  the  sewer  and  cess-pool.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  sanitarians  to  this  day  seem 
to  believe  that  if  they  can  effect  a  thor- 
ough disconnection  between  the  sewer 
or  drain  and  the  waste-pipes  of  the 
house  they  have  gained  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  sewer  gas.  The  fact  u 
that  that  combination  of  the  gaseoas 
products  of  organic  decomposition  which 
is  known  by  the  generic  name  of  sew- 
er gas  is  very  largely  produced  by  the 
contents  of  the  house-pipes  themselves.  ^ 
Not  only  in  the  traps,  where  the  coarser 
matters  accumulate,  but  all  along  the 
walls  of  the  smeanMl  pipes,  where  filch 
has  attached  itself  in  its  passage,  there 
is  a  constant  decomposition  going  on 
which  is  pnxlucing  its  constant  results. 
The  character  of  this  decompositioo 
and  the  character  of  the  produced  gases 
are  greatly  influence*!  by  the  degree  to 
which  access  is  given  to  atmospherio 
air.  The  more  complete  the  ventilation, 
the  greater  the   dilution  of  the  gmaet 
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formed  and  the  more  complete  their  re- 
moral,  and  also  the  more  innocaous 
their  character.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able cirt'amstances,  the  contained  air  of 
a  soil-pipe  must  be  offensive,  and  is  like- 
Ij  to  become  dangerous;  so  that,  how- 
ever thorough  the  ventilation,  we  must 
itiil  adopt  every  safeguard  against  its 
admission  into  the  house.  The  facility 
with  which  foul  gases  penetrate  water 
and  escape  from  it  makes  the  water-seal 
trap,  which  is  now  our  almost  universal 
reliance,  an  extremely  inefficient  pro- 
tection. There  can  be  no  real  safety 
short  of  the  adoption  of  some  appliance 
which  shall  keep  every  outlet  secure- 
ly cloeed  against  the  possible  -return  of 
drain  air. 

Mr.  Elliot  C.  Clarke,  the  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  in  charge  of  the  im- 
proved setrerage  work  of  Boston,  in  a 
paper  entitled  Common  Defects  in  House 
Drains,  contributed  to  the  Tenth  Annu- 
al Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  says  on  the  subject  of 
sewer  gas:  **  The  writer  has  no  wish  to 
be  an  alarmist.  The  risk  from  sewer 
gas  is  probably  not  so  great  as  many 
suppose;  it  is  a  slight  risk,  but  a  slight 
risk  of  a  terrible  danger.  If  a  man 
thinks  there  is  no  need  of  insuring  his 
boose  because  his  father  lived  in  it  for 
fifty  years  without  a  conflagration,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion.''  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  in  his  Healthy  Houses, 
says,  **  Simple  sewer  ^as  is  little  worse 
than  a  bad  smell.  Tainted  sewer  gas 
Bay  be  so  poisonous  that  a  very  little 
introduced  into  a  bedroom  —  so  little  as 
to  be  quite  imperceptible  to  the  nose  — 
shall  certainly  give  typhoid  fever  to  a 
person  sleeping  there.  The  germ  is  a 
spark,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  un- 
liauted.  We  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  excluding  the  great  majority  of 
spaiiLS  from  a  powder  magazine;  we  do 
oar  best  that  not  one  may  enter." 

While  the  water  seal  is  very  defective 
ia  itself,  it  is  a  very  important  adjunct 
to  any  mechanical  means  of  separation 
that  may  be  adopted,  and  all  necessary 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
itsreoioTal by  **  siphoning,''  —  the  suck- 
mg  out  of  the  water  by  the  partial  vac- 


uum caused  by  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
main  pipe,  to  which  its  outlet  leads.  To 
prevent  this  siphoning  action  often  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  more  than 
any  other  part  of  house-draining  work ; 
and  until  special  devices  are  made  to 
meet  the  exigency  this  must  remain  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  part  of  the 
house  drainer's  task. 

Any  one  whose  attention  is  given  to 
sanitary  work  must  be  more  and  more 
struck  with  that  peculiarity  of  human 
nature  which  assures  us  of  the  excep- 
tional excellence  of  our  own  belongrino^s. 
I  have  rarely  been  called  to  examine 
the  drainanre  of  a  house  without  being: 
told  that  I  was  sent  for  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  extra  precaution.  I  have  never 
completed  any  examination  without  dis- 
covering serious  sanitary  defects,  —  not 
merely  such  errors  of  arrangement  as 
were  universal  until  a  short  time  ago,  but 
actual,  palpable  bad  condition,  which 
the  owner  and  his  plumber  at  once  ac- 
knowledged as  of  a  grave  character. 
Leaks  in  drains  under  the  cellar  floor,  or 
in  or  near  the  foundation;  lead  waste- 
pipes  eaten  through  by  rats,  and  spilling 
their  flow  under  the  house ;  lead  soil- 
pipes  perforated  by  corrosion ;  imperfect 
joints  leaking  drain  air  within  the  par- 
titions ;  the  accumulation  of  dirty  slop- 
pings  under  the  bench  of  the  water- 
closet;  and  even  untrapped  connection 
between  some  room  and  the  soil-pipe,  or 
the  direct  pollution  of  the  air  over  the 
tank  through  its  overflow-pipe,  —  these 
are  most  common  faults,  and  some  one 
of  them  I  have  found  to  exist  wherever 
I  have  looked  for  them  in  a  **  flrst-class  ** 
house,  where  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  the  most  perfect  conditions  pre- 
vailed. 

In  no  department  of  sanitary  work 
has  the  progress  been  more  marked  than 
in  the  improvement  foreshadowed  in  my 
former  paper  on  House  Drainage  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  the  liquid  wastes 
of  country  houses  by  the  process  of  sub- 
surface irrigation.  Like  all  radical  im- 
provements, it  has  had  its  share  of  prej- 
udice to  overcome,  and  it  by  no  means 
found  the  professional  public  ready  to 
accept  it  as  the  demonstrated   success 
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which  English  experience  had  shown  it 
to  be.  It  is  now  quite  safe  to  say  that, 
among  all  engineers  and  architects  who 
hare  given  attention  to  the  matter,  it  is 
acknowledged  to  afford  the  best  solu- 
tion yet  attained  of  this  most  difficult 
problem.  I  know  very  many  cases  of  its 
adoption,  often  without  professional  guid- 
ance and  carried  out  in  a  rule-of-thumb 
sort  of  way,  and  I  have  heard  of  none 
that  is  not  satisfactory.  I{  does  away 
with  that  king  of  nuisances,  the  cess- 
pool, and  disposes  of  all  manner  of  liquid 
waste  insensibly,  completely,  and  safely. 
The  credit  for  this  improvement  is  due 
primarily  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  the 
inventor  of  the  earth-closet,  and  hardly 
less  to  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.  E.,  who  re- 
lieved it  of  its  chief  embarrassment  by 
adapting  to  it  his  automatic  flush  tank. 
This  system  has  recently  received  the 
unqualified  indorsement  of  that  highest 
American  sanitary  authority,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Health,  which 
in  a  circular  issued  in  April,  1879,  says, 
**  Chamber  slops,  and  slop  water  gen- 
erally, should  never  be  thrown  on  the 
ground  near  houses.  They  may  be  .  .  . 
used  by  distribution  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  334  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  now 
introduced  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  Mas- 
sachusetts. ...  If  water-closets  are 
used,  and  there  are  no  sewers,  the  best 
disposal  of  the  sewage  is  by  the  flush 
tank  and  irrigation  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  as  describe<i  on  page  135  of 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.'' 

This  system  has  been  in  full  opera- 
tion for  ibe  entire  sewage  of  the  village 
of  Lenox,  where  it  has  proved  itself 
an  absolute  and  unquestionable  success. 
The  question  which  seems  to  arise  in 
every  Northern  mind  when  this  method 
is  suggested  relates  to  the  possible  effect 
of  severe  frosts.  It  seems  now  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  this  consider- 
ation may  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  ac- 
count, no  instance  having  been  cited  of 
the  least  obstruction  from  this  source. 
This  point  will  be  more  fully  treated  fur- 
ther. 


The  progress  made  in  the  matter  of 
town  drainage  has  not  been  less  than 
that  in  the  twin  department  of  house 
drainage;  but  the  advance  has  been  thus 
far — at  least  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned  —  more  a  matter  of  theory 
than  of  practical  application,  and  it  re- 
lates more  to  villages  and  to  what  may 
be  called  village  -  cities  than  to  larger 
places,  like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Sewerage  was  long  confined  to  large 
towns,  and  it  reached  its  development 
under  the  direction  of  engineers  trained 
to  foresee  all  possible  contingencies,  and 
to  pitch  their  work  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  cope  with  them.  With  usually  am- 
ple means  at  their  command,  and  with 
the  inclination  to  work  after  great  nH>d- 
els,  their  works  have  generally  been  cost- 
ly and  vastly  comprehensive.  So  far  as 
the  drainage  of  great  cities  is  concerned, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  their 
practice.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  too, 
on  the  other  side,  and  it  has  been  ably 
said.  My  present  purpose  relates  chiefly 
to  the  sewerage  of  villages  and  country 
towns  having  a  considerable  proportion 
of  uncovered  and  unpaved  area.  There 
are  hundreds  of  towns  in  this  country 
which  cannot  affoni  the  gigantic  and 
costly  work  of  introducing  such  a  system 
of  sewers  as  it  is  usual  to  find  in  a  great 
city.  Quite  gi*nerally,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  their  drainage  arises,  a  city  sew- 
erage engineer  is  consulted,  and  a  plan 
is  prepared  which  remains  unexecuted 
because  of  its  excessive  cost.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  this  cost  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  system  contem- 
plates the  drainage  of  such  sub-cellars 
as  are  rarely  found  in  country  towns, 
involving  a  depth  that  would  probably 
never  be  needed,  and  the  removal  of  the 
storm  water,  which,  after  the  area  shall 
have  become  covered  and  paved,  might 
flow  off  by  the  public  sewers.  It  would 
be  better,  in  the  case  of  all  rural  towns, 
to  disregard  the  question  of  storm  water 
entirely.  This  may  be  more  safely  and 
much  more  cheaply  removed  over  the 
surface.  The  only  reason  for  admitting 
it  to  the  sewers  would  be  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  property,  and,  under  the  circum- 
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ttkucet  we  are  coaaidering,  the  danger 
of  thii  u  not  BufficicDt  to  juBtif/  tfae  ex- 
penae,  nor  a  it  sufficient,  were  there 
no  qaeition  of  expense,  to  jiutify  the 
MDitMy  and  economical  disadvantages 
of  proiiding  for  it  by  a  sjitem  of  large 
•ewen.  It  is  belter  to  keep  above  ground, 
and  u>  discbarge  'ay  the  natural  means 
of  outflow,  all  water  which  may  be  so 
ilispowd  of  without  offense  or  danger  to 
liralth,  —  that  is,  all  or  nearly  all  ruu- 
f^U.  The  extent  to  which  the  first  flow 
over  a  paved  road'Way  may  properly 
be  admitted  to  the  sewers  Is  a  i]uestion 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  circum- 
ttaoces  of  each  case.  It  ii  generally 
viaer  to  keep  such  road-ways  clean  by 
sweeping  than  to  use  the  rain-fall  as  a 

What  towns  of  the  class  under  consid- 
eration need  —  and  the}'  need  it  very  ini- 
psMivnly  —  is  a  perfect  means  for  the 
lemoval  of  tfae  foul  wastes  of  households, 
fKtories,  etc.,  and  tlie  draining  of  the 
«ab-K>il,  if  this  is  springy  or  wet.  They 
should  only  be  called  upon  to  speed  the 
■KMey  necessary  to  secure  these  ends; 
and  if  they  can  learn  to  limit  their  de- 
■ands  to  Uiis  absolute  requirement,  their 
nnitsry  iniprovcment  need  no  longer  be 
the  bugbear  that  it  now  is. 

The  advantages  of  small-pipe  sewers 
have  been  sufficiently  stated,  except,  per- 
haps, with  reference  to  the  single  matter 
of  ventilation.  It  is  much  easier  and 
■or«  simple  to  secure  the  needed  change 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  Bmall  chamber 
than  of  a  large  one,  and  the  usual  means, 
which  are  but  partially  effective  in  the 
case  of  a  large  brick  sewer,  are  ample 
for  the  complete  venUlation  of  a  small 
pipe.  Hitherto  the  objection  has  held, 
ia  the  case  of  pipe  sewerg  of  less  than 
im  inches  in  diameter,  that  when  they 
i«come  obstructed  it  is  a  difficult  and 
rastly  matter  to  clear  them.  But  for 
lUs  objection,  there  was  no  reason  why 
■x-iDch  sewers  might  not  be  used  for  all 
villages  or  parts  of  towns  having  a  pop- 
■lation  of  not  more  than  one  thousand ; 
for  a  six-inch  pipe  laid  even  with  a  very 
a^t  inclination  has  ample  capacity  for 
Ike  discharge  of  all  the  household  waste 
(f  SBch  a  population. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend 
tfae  obstruction  of  such  a  sewer  by  any- 
thing that  can  get  into  it  tfaroagh  proper 
and  properly  arranged  branch  drains. 
Rogers  Field's  flush  tank,  as  arranged 
for  the  periodic  flushing  of  such  sewers, 
may  be  confidently  relied  on  to  keep 
them  swept  clean  of  everything  that 
may  enter  them.  The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  .the  construction  of  the 
annular  siphon  which  i 
feature  of  this  tank. 
A  siphon  of  this  form, 
four  inches  in  diame-  I  ^_i^| 
ter,  comes  into  action  |  | 
with  certainty  under  a 
stream  of  one  tenth  of 
a  gallon  per  minute; 
so  that  a  tank  having 
a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons, 
placed  at  the  head  of 
each  branch  se 
fed  by  a  stream  which 
will  fill  it 

ty-tour  hours,  will  give  ~1^  

it  A  tfaorougfa  and  daily  bci(«>  risid's  Addq- 
flushing,  and  keep   it        Ur^ptHm. 
clear   of   all   obstructions.     No   matter 
how  limited  the  public  water  supply  may 
be,  this   smalt   amount  can   always   he 
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spared  for  the  work.  Where  there  is 
no  public  supply  and  no  available  ex- 
trinsic source  of  flushing  water,  the  sew- 
age itself  from  a  few  of  the  upper  houses 
^ong  each  lateral  sewer  may  be  collect- 
ed in  the  tank  and  used  for  the  flush. 

This  simple  device  has  proved  itself, 
both  here  and  in  England,  to  be  entirely 
reliable  and  effective.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  it  has  secured  a  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  the  drainage  of  small  towns 
to  one  half  of  what  was  formerly  neces- 
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It  has  been  held  hitherto  to  be  one  of 
the  advantacres  of  sewerage  that  the  im- 
perfect  joints  or  imperfect  material  of 
the  sewers  afford  an  outlet  for  supera- 
bundant soil  water,  and  secure  a  valuable 
sub-soil  drainage.  It  is  coming  to  be 
understood  that  the  same  channels  which 
admit  soil  water  to  the  drain  will  admit 
drain  water  to  the  soil,  robbing  the  sew- 
ers of  the  vehicle  needed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  more  solid  contents, 
and  causing  a  dangerous  pollution  of  the 
ground,  of  cellars,  and  of  drinking-water 
wells.  The  foul -water  sewers  should 
be  as  absolutely  tight  as  the  best  mate- 
rial and  the  best  workmanship  can  make 
them,  aiid  the  drainage  of  the  ground 
should  be  effected  by  the  use  of  agricult- 
ural drain  tiles,  constituting  an  entirely 
separate  system,  which,  while  they  may 
for  economy's  sake  generally  occupy  the 
same  trenches  with  the  sewers,  should 
be  carefully  arranged  to  prevent  sewage 
matters  from  entering  them. 

The  question  of  sewage  disposal  is 
the  great  unanswered  question  of  the 
day.  We  are  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tions to  the  methods  usual  here.  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  have  been  forced 
by  the  density  of  their  population  to 
give  especial  attention  to  this  subject, 
have  as  yet  hardly  got  beyond  the  point 
of  proving  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
success,  and  that  whatever  theory  may 
say  on  the  subject,  sewage  not  only  has 
no  value  to  the  community  producing  it, 
but  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  except  at  con- 
siderable cost. 

The  only  method  thus  far  developed 
which  is  entitled  to  consideration  here, 
aside  from  discharge  into  the  sea  or  into 
a  running  stream,  is  purification  by  ap- 
plication to  the  soil,  with  or  without  the 


agricultural  consideration.  Whether  by 
surface  irrigation,  by  the  use  of  sub-sui^ 
face  absorption  drains,  or  by  intermittent 
downward  filtration,  this  method  of  its 
disposition,  properly  applied,  is  absolute- 
ly complete  and  satisfactory.  The  opin- 
ion has  quite  naturally  prevailed  that  the 
severity  of  our  winter  climate  debarred 
us  from  availing  ourselves  of  it.  The 
experience  of  the  past  severe  winter  has 
fully  justified  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  maintained  that  this  objection  is 
not  a  real  one.  In  England  the  sewage- 
irrigation  farms  have  taken  charge  of  the 
effluent  without  interruption  throughout 
a  season  of  almost  unexampled  severity. 
At  Berlin  a  like  immunity  has  contin- 
ued throughout  the  winter  ;  and  even  at 
Dantzic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
in  a  climate  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  where  provision  was 
made  for  a  direct  discharge  into  the 
river  during  the  winter  season,  the  dis- 
posal by  irrigation  is  said,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  to  continue  uninterrupted  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

At  the  Nursery  and  Child  *s  Hospital 
on  Staten  Island,  winter  overtook  us  be- 
fore our  absorption  drains  could  be  laid. 
The  flush  tank,  which  holds  one  day's 
sewi^e,  was  made  to  discharge  over  a 
low  spot  near  the  absorption  ground. 
Even  iu  the  coldest  weather  the  entire 
outflow  settled  away  into  the  earth  be- 
fore the  next  flood  was  delivered.  Ev- 
idently the  warmth  of  the  sewage  is  in 
all  cases  sufficient  for  it  to  thaw  its  way 
into  the  ground.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
the  explanation  of  the  continued  work- 
ing of  the  shallow  drains  under  my  own 
lawn  during  nine  consecutive  winters, 
although  at  least  once  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
below  them. 

George  E.  Waring  y  Jr. 
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I. 

White,  sileDt  goddess,  whose  divine  repose 
Shames  the  shrill  ecstasies  of  later  creeds, 
What  might  is  in  thy  presence,  that  it  breeds 
This  calm  and  deep  delight  that  neither  knows 
Regret  for  past  nor  fear  of  coming  woes  I 
I  feel  thee  like  a  stately  monotone. 
Whose  soundless  waves  against  my  spirit  thrown 
Make  strong  and  pare.     I  feel  the  joy  that  flows 
Like  mild,  unceasing  rain  upon  my  sense 
From  Nature's  myriad  fountains.     In  my  soul 
The  lusty  pagan  wakes,  and  roams  the  dense 
Arcadian  shades;  and  hears  the  distant  roll 
Of  mingling  echoes,  —  hears  as  in  a  dream 
The  cymbal's  clash,  the  wild  bacchante's  scream. 

II. 

Sublime  the  thou£:ht  that  dwells  within  this  stone 

Imprisoned,  yet  immortal  in  its  tomb. 

Where  since  the  world  emerged  from  chaos'  womb 

W^as  peace  so  sacred  and  so  perfect  known? 

A  spirit  from  some  high,  ethereal  zone, 

A  spirit  pure  and  passionless  and  free, 

Has  flushed  thy  snowy  immobility 

With  an  intenser  life-blood  than  his  own. 

In  thy  majestic  womanhood  more  fair 

Thou  art  than  all  the  weeping  horde  of  saints 

Whom  men  invoke  with  incense  and  with  prayer. 

I  in  thine  ear  benign  would  breathe  my  plaints; 

Before  thy  tranquil  eyes  and  in  the  shade 

Of  thine  eternal  brow  my  sorrows  fade. 

III. 

Come,  gentle  mother,  and  resume  thy  sway! 
Lift  up  the  mellow  splendor  of  thine  eyes.  * 
Awake  the  dumb  and  callous  earth,  that  lies 
Steeped  in  reluctant  sleep. '   Send  forth  the  gay 
Olympian  throng,  that,  vanquished,  fled  away 
When  the  pale  king  of  sorrow,  conquering,  came 
From  out  the  East     Within  thy  mighty  frame 
New  life  is  kindling  for  a  holier  day. 
For,  hark!    Methiuks  within  this  gurgling  stream 
The  naiad's  silvery  voice  I  faintly  hear; 
Among  the  leaves  I  catch  the  fleeting  gleam 
Of  white  limbs  vanishing;  yea,  far  and  near 
Strange  whispers  haunt  my  sense,  and  tenderly 
The  hamadryad's  pulse  beats  in  this  tree. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen, 
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XIV. 

**I  MUST  get  out  of  this,*'  was  the 
conclusion  which  DeVries  came  to  after 
some  fretful  meditation  over  his  sli^rht 
but  awkward  tiff  with  Dr.  Macklin. 

**  I  mustn't  marry  this  nice  little  Pu- 
ritan,'*  he  brooded  on  in  a  vague  way. 
**  I  think  I  don^t  want  to  marry  her, — 
don't  want  to  marry  anybody,  —  at  least, 
not  yet.  And  as  to  flirting 'with  her, 
taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Payson*s  hos- 
pitality, desecrating  mission  ground  with 
college  coquetry,  it  would  n't  be  the  hand- 
some thing,  —  won't  do  at  all.  I  must 
be  off.  There  will  be  no  war  in  the 
mountains.  I  must  go  and  dig  up  the 
five  cities,  and  settle  the  genealogies  of 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines." 

It  was  such  a  hypocritical  life,  too, 
this  Beirut  existence  of  his,  he  went  on. 
He  would  defy  anybody  to  guess  his 
real  character  from  his  present  walk  and 
conversation.  He  could  indulge  in  none 
of  the  amusements  which  he  best  liked, 
and  had  not  a  companion  to  whom  he 
could  say  his  whole  honest  say.  Here 
he  wa's  talking  to  himself,  like  an  idiot 
or  a  misanthrope,  for  lack  of  a  listener 
of  his  own  kidney.  In  a  month  of  this 
self-repression  he  would  not  have  a  per- 
sonality, nor  so  much  as  a  solitary  idio- 
syncrasy. He  must  put  an  end  to  his 
lounging  and  masquerading,  no  matter 
what  became  of  that  sweet  little  mis- 
sionary. The  doctor  must  have  her,  — 
andbehan<{ed  to  him,  the  snarling  boor! 

Such  at  least  was  the  substance  of  his 
intelligent  and  manly  meditations  as  he 
cantered  at  random  through  the  pine  for- 
est which  successive  pashas  have  plant- 
ed around  Beirut  as  a  barrier  againr^t  the 
encroaching  sands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Well  on  past  noon  he  ro<Ie  home  and 
took  lunch  alone,  waited  upon  willingly 
by  Saada  of  the  brilliant  black  eyes. 
He  was  still  reluctant  to  depart,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  could 
forget  Irene,  or  at  least  keep  himself 


aloof  from  her,  by  flirting  a  little  with  a 
Syrian  maiden. 

**  Will  you  go  home  with  me,  Saada, 
when  I  go?  "  he  asked. 

**  Ya  howaja!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
her  dark,  pale  cheek  flushing  crimson. 
'*  Oh,  do  you  surely  mean  it?  " 

*^I  think  I  should  like  to  have  you  in 
America.     We  must  think  it  over." 

Saada  was  evidently  thinking,  and 
perhaps  wishing  also,  with  all  her  maid- 
enly might.  Her  magnificent  eyes  dwelt 
upon  the  tall,  blonde  young  Frank  with 
such  an  expression  of  admiration  that 
he  thoutrht  them  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

**You  will  have  to  wear  your  veil 
there,  young  lady,"  he  said.  **  You'll 
have  to  wear  it  from  mornincr  till  nijrht." 

'*  I  thought  ladies  in  America  walked 
the  streets  without  the  veil,"  stared  Sa- 
ada. 

**  Yes,  but  not  with  those  eyes.  There 
would  be  too  many  astronomers  after 
you.  They  would  think  they  saw  stars, 
and  all  rqn  with  their  telescopes." 

**Ya  howaja!"  laughed  Saada,  per- 
fectly comprehending  a  compliment  so 
Eastern  in  its  style,  and  blushing  joy- 
ously over  it.  **  But  you  are  making 
merry  with  me." 

**  They  are  dangerously  bright,"  said 
DeVries,  looking  steadily  between  the 
long  ebony  lashes.  **  They  are  enough 
to  turn  a  man's  head.  Ah,  dear,  I  shall 
have  to  carry  the  whole  of  you  to  Amer- 
ica, just  to  get  the  eyes." 
I  **But  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest 
of  me,  which  you  don't  want,  howaja?  " 

**  Well,  somelxxly  will  marry  it,  1  sup- 
pose, —  all  but  the  eyes.  I  shall  kvep 
those." 

Saada  blushed  again  profusely,  and 
looked  verv  bewitchinjj.  Then,  hear- 
ing  Mrs.  Pay  son  in  the  next  room,  she 
looked  a  little  guilty,  and  presently 
8lip{)ed  away. 

**  See  here! "  said  DeVries  to  himself. 
**  This  may  turn  out  a  worse  affair  than 
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the  other.  This  girl  —  why,  of  coarse 
—  she  thinks  I  'm  a  prince  —  and  I  must 
dU  talk  this  nonsense  to  her.  The  sol- 
emn, old-bachelor  fact  is  that  I  must  be 
off,  and  let  this  missionary  dove-cote 
alone." 

At  dinner,  that  evening,  he  announced 
his  purpose  to  depart  on  the  morrow. 
Irene  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  on  her 
plate,  and  made  no  comment.  Mrs.  Pay- 
son  murmured  a  little  surprise  and  re- 
gret, meanwhile  remembering  tliat  it  was 
all  for  the-  best,  meaning  for  her  friend 
the  doctor. 

**  Is  not  this  very  sudden  ?  "  asked  her 
husband.  ''I  have  scarcely  seen  you. 
I  had  many  noore  things  to  say  to  you 
than  I  have  said." 

**It  is  high  time  that  I  started  for 
Philistia,  if  I  mean  to  accomplish  any- 
thing tliere." 

**  Yes,  the  winter  is  your  season  for 
digging.  It  is  best,  I  verily  suppose, 
that  you  should  hasten.  May  the  Mer- 
ciful One  follow  and  preserve  you." 

Then  DeVries  inquired  what  he  could 
do  for  the  mission,  and  by  dint  of  close 
que:»tioning  learned  that  two  hundred 
dollars  might  be  made  useful  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  which  sum  he  handed  over 
in  Turkish  gold  to  his  doubting  and 
shrinking  host. 

**  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  about 
it,"  said  Payson,  shaking  his  head  at 
the  little  pile  of  yellow  scales,  delicate- 
ly stamped  with  wreaths  and  Arabic 
ktterings,  —  one  of  the  prettiest  of  coin- 
ages. ^^  It  seems  like  extortion  to  per- 
mit it.  Will  the  angels  themselves  dare 
to  be  our  guests  hereafter?  " 

**  Put  it  straight  into  the  mission  chest 
and  get  it  off  your  mind,"  recommend- 
ed DeVries.  '*If  there  should  really 
be  a  war  in  Lebanon,  you  will  want  a 
hospital  fund  badly  enough." 

Next  Macklin  came  in,  and  learned 
what  this  abominable  dandy  had  done, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  wretch 
was  about  to  vanish  sweetly  away.  He 
colored  to  his  hair  with  surprise,  joy, 
ind  admiration;  his  shamefaced  grati- 
tude and  penitence  were  quite  pathetic. 

**Ah,  you  are  a  happy  man!"  he 
sghed.     **  A  man  who  has  money,  and 
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a  will  to  give  it  to  the  needy,  is  a  man 
to  be  envied.  I  know  almost  nothing  of 
that  luxury.  I  never  had  a  dollar  that 
I  did  n't  get  hardly  and  need  badly.  I 
have  been  my  own  pauper." 

*'  When  a  man  gives  his  life's  work 
to  others  he  gives  far  more  than  I  do," 
returned  DeVries,  with  that  fluent  court- 
esy of  fine  society  which  so  often  does 
the  work  and  wins  the  reward  of  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  which  in  reality  is  no 
more  than  the  dialect  of  such  goodness 
carefully  committed  to  memory. 

The  doctor  did  not  hear  the  compli- 
ment; he  was  thinking  of  his  sickest 
patients. 

**I  am  immensely  obliged  to  you," 
he  declared,  meanwhile  squeezing  the 
hand  of  beneficence  until  the  owner  of 
it  thought  of  a  surgical  operation.  *'  Our 
sick  and  poor  will  thank  you.  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  you. ' ' 

It  seemed  just  then  to  Irene  that  there 
never  were  two  nobler  and  sweeter  men 
than  these  two,  who  had  that  morning 
nearly  fought  with  each  other  across  her 
grammar  and  dictionary.  I  believe,  by 
the  way,  that  few  agreeable  things  are 
more  touching  to  a  right-hearted  spec- 
tator than  a  scene  of  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Was  it  solely  the  moral  elevation  and 
dazzle  of  this  interview  which  caused 
our  young  lady  to  turn  away  from  it  so 
quickly?  Or  did  she  suddenly  realize 
that  Hubertsen  DeVries  was  truly  about 
to  depart,  perhaps  never  to  return  ?  No 
doubt  she  remembered  that  he  had  been 
for  two  weeks  a  cheering  feature  in  her 
life,  and  foresaw  that  she  was  going  to 
feel  painfully  lonesome  and  lost  with- 
out him.  Somewhat  of  her  opinions  and 
emotions  on  this  subject  came  out  that 
evening,  as  they  two  chatted  by  them- 
selves in  the  moonlight  of  the  comanda- 
loon. 

**  I  should  have  left  Beirut  sooner  but 
for  a  Delilah,"  he  said,  though  he  knew 
that  it  was  dangerous  jesting. 

**  You  can't  mean  me  when  you  say 
Delilah,"  she  replied.  **  I  thought  you 
stayed  to  look  for  Punic  inscriptions." 

**  You  are  my  Punic  inscription.  I've 
found  you,  but  I  can't  decipher  you." 
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What  is  it  that  you  want  to  know  ? 
1  have  always  meant  to  be  frank.*' 

**I  want  to  know  whether  you  are 
sorry  to  have  me  go  away.** 

**  Indeed  I  am;  of  course  I  am,**  con- 
fessed Irene,  able  to  be  frank  because 
slie  was  merely  friendly,  or  at  least  so 
believed.  **  I  feel  as  if  I  were  losing  an 
old  acquaintance.  An  old  acquaintance 
of  ten  davs!  Is  n't  it  strange?  But  I 
have  lived  so  much  in  that  time!  How 
many  wonderful  things  we  have  seen  to- 
gether !  What  a  magic  voyage  that  was 
from  Smvrna  here!  I  shall  never  for- 
get  its  smallest  circumstances;  and  you 
were  one  of  the  larger  circumstances.'* 

**I  am  sorry  it  is  all  over,**  said  the 
young  man,  gratified  by  the  confession 
of  good-will  which  he  had  extorted,  and 
wishing  for  more.  **  I  don't  know  that 
it  M  all  over.     I  shall  come  back  here." 

**But  not  to  live,  —  only  to  pass 
through." 

*^  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  I  want  to  live  here." 

**  Oh,  if  you  could! "  wished  Irene,  a 
pleasant  future  opening  before  her  im- 
agination, —  so  pleasant  that  it  made  her 
heart  beat. 

**  Ah,  well! "  sighed  DeVries,  discov- 
ering also  a  vision  of  Syrian  delights, 
with  a  Puritan  houri  in  the  centre  of  it. 

They  were  in  that  perilous  stage  of  a 
tete-a-tete  when  words  are  few  and  seem 
to  be  loaded  with  meaning. 

**  At  any  rate,  I  shall  see  you  again," 
he  went  on. 

*  *  I  hope  so. ' ' 

**  And  before  I  go  I  want  to  ask  one 
question:  What  about  your  going  home? 
Do  you  ever  think  of  it?  " 

**I  trv  not  to." 

**  You  don't  want  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica? "  he  asked  distinctly  and  gravely. 

**  Please  don't  urge  me.  I  ho|)e  you 
don't  want  to  make  me  cry  again." 

He  rjither  thou«;ht  that  he  did,  it  was 
so  flatterinjx  to  have  her  treat  him  with 
the  confuh'nce  of  tears,  and  so  delight- 
ful to  comfort  her.  But,  after  a  stniii- 
gle  with  his  longings,  he  deeideil  that  he 
ought  to  be  ma(;nanimous,  and  that  he 
must  l)e  prudent. 

**  Well,  I  will  put  that  off  for  a  while. 


When  we  meet  in  the  spring  I  shall  re- 
commence.** 

**  Ah,  dear!**  sighed  Irene.  Then 
they  rose  together,  for  there  was  a  noise 
of  closing  shutters,  and  they  knew  that 
it  was  late.  Hubertsen  looked  at  the 
girl  very  earnestly  as  he  took  her  hand 
and  bade  her  good-night  He  had  a 
manly  desire  to  lay  a  kiss  on  those  rath- 
er tremulous  fingers;  but  he  remembered 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  merely 
gave  them  a  decorous  pressure.  The 
pressure  was  not  returned,  and  that  fact 
he  pondered  over  a  good  deal  in  his  own 
room,  deciding  on  the  whole  that  he  was 
glad  of  it. 

**I  think  she  likes  me,  —  a  little," 
was  his  priv<ite  opinion.  **I  think  I 
could  make  her  —  if  I  really  wanted  to 
—  accept  me." 

Well,  he  was  certainly  half  right,  and 
he  was  probably  half  wrong.  Irene  did 
like  him  very  exceedingly  much,  —  bet- 
ter than  she  liked  any  other  young  man, 
better  than  she  thought  she  ought  to. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  positive  that  she 
would  have  accepted  his  opulent  hand 
at  the  price  of  abandoning  her  mission 
labors  and  of  yoking  her  soul  to  a  seal 
which  could  not  share  her  inmost  and 
highest  life. 

DeVries  spent  the  next  morning  in 
collecting  and  organizing  his  little  cara- 
van of  men,  mules,  and  donkeys.  His 
plan  was  to  start  in  the  afternoon,  en- 
camp for  the  night  a  little  south  of  Bei- 
rut, traverse  by  easy  marches  the  love- 
ly Phoenician  plain,  climb  into  the  green 
highland  paradise  of  Galilee,  study  Je- 
rusalem and  Judea  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  descend,  spade  in  hand,  U[>on  Phi- 
listia.  Sites  of  Philistine  battles,  includ- 
ing of  course  Mount  Gill)oa,  were  to  be 
looked  up  and  examined.  He  must  try 
to  settle  on  which  side,  whether  from 
the  north  or  the  south,  those  fascinating 
filibusters  attacked  Sidon,  three  thou- 
sand an<l  o<ld  vears  a«xo.  The  whole 
pilgrimage  would  be  dotted  with  opjwr- 
tunities  for  strategic  and  tactical  stuily 
of  to}>ography.  In  short,  he  proposed 
to  collect  materials  for  an  exhaiistive 
Historv  of  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
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No  wonder  that  nearly  the  whole  mis- 
sion gathered  to  wish  a  pleasant  journey 
to  a  charming  young  man  who  took  such 
an  Interest  in  scriptural  subjects,  and 
promised  to  throw  so  much  light  upon 
the  enemies  of  God's  people.  There 
was  hope,  Brother  Kirkwood  smilingly 
remarked,  that  he  would  yet  write  a  Bi- 
ography of  Satan. 

**  I  don't  propose  to  excavate  in  his 
capital,"  replied  DeVries.  **lt  is  un- 
derstood to  be  too  populous." 

**  Alas! "  sighed  Mr.  Pay  son,  **  it  is 
loo  true  to  laugh  about." 

Then  DeVries  remembered  that  he 
did  not  wear  the  privileged  cloth  of  a 
clerg^'man,  and  ceased  his  joking  con- 
cerning matters  diabolical.  Meantime, 
the  lacing  of  burdens  upon  cringing 
mules  and  staggering  donkeys  proceed- 
ed in  the  leisurely  fashion  of  the  Orient. 

**  You  had  better  camp  to-night  at 
Kebby  Yunas,"  loudly  counseled  healthy 
and  hearty  Brother  Kirkwood.  **  Don't 
be  humbugged  by  your  riiuleteers  into 
stopf>ing  short  of  it;  they  want  to  make 
all  the  days-'VTorks  they  can  out  of  the 
trip,  of  course.  Put  up  at  the  sign  of 
the  Prophet  Jonas.  There  is  a  khan 
there  for  the  comfort  of  travelers,  and 
Tou  will  be  very  well  off,  —  if  you  keep 
out  of  it.  Would  n't  you  advise  him  to 
rbach  Nebby  Yunas,  Brother  Pay  son?  " 

**  The  Ix)rd  be  with  him!  "  returned 
Paypon,  in  his  rapt,  apostolic  way.  *  *  The 
Lord  be  with  our  dear  young  friend  1  " 

**  Yes,  exactly;  but  all  the  same  he 
had  better  stop  at  Nebby  Yunas." 

Then  there  was  a  quiet  mission  laugh, 
for  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  looked  upon  as 
an  oriirinal  who  could  not  help  joking, 
and  who  mitrht  without  sin  be  humored 
in  it.  In  fact,  the  farewell  was  a  light- 
hearted  scene,  rather  than  a  solenmitv. 
There  is  something  in  brisk  movement, 
•Ten  when  it  separates  loving  comrades, 
which  tends  to  rouse  the  blood  and  give 
cheer  to  the  heart.  DeVries  himself, 
tboagfa  conscious  of  a  slight  pang  when- 
ever he  glanced  at  Irene,  was  mainly 
in  high  spirits,  and  uttered  only  gay 
fpecches. 

*'Mirta,  what  did  you  get  married 
for  before  I  reached  Syria?  "  he  sauci- 


ly demanded,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
lovely  brunette. 

**  I  did  n't  know  you  were  coming," 
-smiled  Mirta,  who  merely  understood 
that  he  had  wanted  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

**  Well,  don't  do  it  again,"  he  laughed. 

**No,  sir,"  promised  Mirta,  looking 
the  while  like  a  Cleopatra,  but  failing  to 
comprehend  this  coquettish  joking  as 
the  Cleopatra  of  old  would  have  done. 

**  Stop  that,"  grinned  Brother  Kirk- 
wood, **and  God  bless  you." 

Mr.  Pay  son  was  in  such  a  rapt  mood 
of  prayer  for  the  youngster's  prosperity 
that  he  forgot  to  shake  hands  until  he 
was  reminded  of  it. 

**  I  have  a  comfortable  confidence  that 
we  are  to  look  upon  your  face  once 
more,"  he  said,  holding  DeVries  by  both 
arms,  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  he  were  a 
son.  **  If  it  is  ordered  otherwise,  may 
it  still  be  for  your  good." 

**  I  am  going  with  you  for  an  hour," 
declared  the  now  loving  doctor.  **I 
want  to  make  sure  that  vour  loads  are 
well  slung.  We  *11  say  good-by  at  least 
a  little  later." 

DeVries  wruncr  Irene's  hand  with  no 
uncertain  pressure,  and  hers  clung  to  his 
for  a  moment  all  unintentionally,  as  if 
it  had  a  longing  and  a  purpose  of  its 
own,  quite  apart  from  her  will.  Their 
eyes  met  in  a  grave  gaze  of  mutual  in- 
quiry, as  though  each  asked  the  other, 
*'  What  do  you  wish  of  me?  "  But  to 
that  earnest,  timorous  questioning  no 
response  was  possible  there;  and  they 
parted  in  a  silence  which  each  thought 
of  and  marveled  at  for  long  afterward. 


XV. 

After  the  departure  of  the  historian 
of  the  Philistines,  our  young  lady  found 
mission-life  much  more  tranquil  and  so- 
ber in  color. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  a  hurly-burly 
of  novel  sights,  of  events  which  at  least 
seemed  to  her  important,  and  of  emo- 
tions which  verged  on  the  uncontrollable. 
Now,  merely  because  a  pleasing  young 
man  had  ridden  out  of  sight,  the  magic 
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of  fresbness  and  interest  faded  awaj 
from  many  things  recently  strange  and 
fascinating.  Irene  hardly  looked  upon 
white  turbans  as  foreign,  or  upon  a 
kilted  Albanian  kawass  as  picturesque. 
Syria  suddenly  became,  like  New  En- 
gland, a  place  to  do  steady  labor  in;  and 
to  work  she  went  with  a  zeal  which  sim- 
ulated content  and  also  tended  to  pro- 
duce it. 

She  soon  found  that  mere  linguistic 
study  palled  upon  her,  as  it  does  upon 
all  who  are  not  born  Mezzofantis.  She 
asked  for  employment  in  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  mission  seminary,  and 
kindly  Mr.  Kirkwood  accorded  it  with 
an  intelligent  smile,  merely  saying  to 
himself  that  she  was  finding  her  woman- 
ly  sphere.  Ho  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  she  would  soon  drop  Arabic; 
there  was  more  staying  power  and  brain 
force  in  her  than  in  some  pretty  girls. 
But  she  went  into  the  business  of  teach- 
inor  Enslish  to  little  maidens  from  Bei- 
rut,  Mount  Lebanon,  TripoU,  and  Sidon 
with  an  interest  which  was  good  for  her 
own  spirits  and  health. 

**  Who  would  not,"  she  wrote  to  her 
mother,  *'  be  delighted  with  such  schol- 
ars  ?  Their  faculty  for  languages  as- 
tonishes me,  and  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
humiliation.  Here  is  Miss  Irene  Grant, 
a  graduate  of  a  Female  College,  wearing 
tlie  costume  of  one  of  the  superior  races^ 
who  iinds  it  hard  work  to  learn  Arabic 
in  Arabistan.  And  here  are  small  misses 
in  tarbooshes  and  sJiintyan  (trousers)  who 
never  left  their  native  villages  before, 
and  never  had  a  lesson  in  their  own 
tongue,  picking  up  English  in  Syria  as 
easilv  as  birds  learn  to  sinyj.** 

This  same  subject  she  mentioned  to 
Messrs.  Kirkwood  and  Pavsou  when  they 
visited  the  school  one  morning.  **  Are 
we  not  mistaken,"  she  asked,  **  in  sup- 
posing that  we  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom will  die  with  us?  '* 

**  Wisdom  was  certainlv  not  born  with 
us,"  replied  Payson.  **  Our  ancestors 
thousands  of  years  ago  had  reason  to 
thank  God  that  the  Hebrews  existed  be- 
fore them." 

**  A  person  who  has  learned  Arabic 
can   learn   any  language,"   said   Kirk- 


wood. '*It  is  a  curse  to  have  such  a 
vast  speech.  They  are  all  instinctively 
glad  to  throw  it  off,  as  David  put  off 
Saul's  armor.  Our  students  who  go  to 
London  or  Paris  come  back  with  the  ac- 
cent of  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  and 
can  hardly  talk  their  own  tongue." 

*^  You  must  remember  that  this  land 
gave  letters  and  the  germs  of  civiliza- 
tioh  to  Europe,"  added  Payson.  *'  No 
doubt  the  mariners  and  merchants  of 
Tyro  and  Sidon  knew  more  or  less  of 
all  the  dialects  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  descent  of  the 
linguistic  faculty." 

♦*  Yes,  they  gave  letters  to  our  ances- 
tors," said  Irene,  her  imagination  pleas- 
urably  inflamed  by  the  antiquarian  fact. 
*^  And  here  we  are  giving  letters  to  them. 
How  the  world  turns  round! " 

**  It  reminds  me,"  observed  Payson, 
'^  of  a  charmingly  simple,  broad  remark 
of  that  wise  old  infant,  Herodotus, — 
*  Ever}'thing  may  happen  in  the  course 
of  ases.'  It  is  a  reflection  which  some 
of  our  historical  infidels  of  the  present 
day  would  do  well  to  beaf  in  mind." 

**  The  time  will  come  when  your  bring- 
ing letters  to  Syria  will  be  forgotten 
or  denied,"  said  Kirkwood,  smiling  at 
Irene. 

*'  It  will  only  remain  on  record  in  the 
eternal  books,"  answered  Payson.  "  The 
deeds  of  men  pass  away,  and  are  as 
though  they  were  not.  Yet  are  they 
written  in  brass.  Moreover,  they  have 
their  fruits,  harvest  after  harvest,"  he 
added,  his  pale  face  lighting  up.  **  Many 
a  little  acorn,  of  which  no  man  ever 
heard,  lives  on  in  an  oak,  or  in  genera- 
tions of  oaks.  The  thought  cheers  me 
to  hope  on  and  work  on.  Let  us  not 
weary  in  planting  worthy  deeds  because 
they  come  to  naught  in  our  little  lives. 
But  this  is  not  instructing  our  scholars. 
We  preach  too  much  to  ourselves.  St. 
Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles." 

Then,  turning  to  the  benches  of  tar- 
booshe<l  damsiils,  he  delivered  a  little 
si>eeeh  in  Arabic,  containing  very  near- 
ly the  thoughts  of  the  alwve  dialogue, 
and  dwelling  especially  on  the  vitality 
of  goo<l  tleeds.  A  benediction  closed 
the  exercises  of  the  morning,  and  sent 
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the  young  Orientals  forth  to  chatter  and 
play. 

**  Do  yon  think  that  T  have  done  one 
atom  of  good?  *'  he  murmured  sadly  to 
Irene.  **  I  never  yet  spoke  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  without  feeling  like  an  archer 
who  shoots  an  arrow  in  the  dark.  If  I 
hit  any  target  I  could  not  perceive  it, 
and  it  was  none  of  my  marksmanship. 
It  is  very  depressing  to  work  a  whole 
life-time,  and  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
glory  arrive.  If  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  Master  would  in  his  own  time  show 
his  mastery,  it  seems  to  me,  by  hours, 
that  I  should  lie  down  like  a  coward  and 
die  of  despair.  I  am  not  by  nature  a 
combative  or  an  eager  man,  but  in  this 
battle  for  the  faith  I  do  take  a  stront; 
interest,  and  I  long  painfully  to  discern 
victory.** 

I  have  sketched  the  above  scene  main- 
Iv  to  remind  the  reader  once  more  of  the 

• 

kind  of  society  which  surrounded  Irene. 
Very  seldom  did  she  hear  any  conversa- 
tion which  was  not  suffused,  or  at  least 
tinged,  with  sober  philanthropy  and  de- 
vout ness.  There  was,  the  worldly  read- 
er will  probably  observe,  a  degree  of 
moral  despotism  in  this  environment. 
Only  when  alone,  and  scarcely  when 
lione,  could  she  indulo:e  in  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  ordinary  girlhood.  As 
for  its  speech,  its  rattling  talk  about  tri- 
fles and  its  sentimental  talk  about  love 
and  its  serious  talk  about  raiment,  she 
hean!  it  about  as  frequently  as  she  honrd 
the  sons  of  the  mermaid. 

But  this  solemn  spiritual  pressure  was 
no  hardship,  because  it  was  no  novelty, 
and  because  it  coincided  with  her  con- 
science. From  her  infancy,  all  through 
her  life  thus  far,  she  had  lieen  familiar 
with  just  such  a  grave  existence,  and 
anfamiliar  with  anv  other.  It  was  in 
exact  accordance  with  her  ideas  of  what 
OQght  to  be  in  all  human  society.  In 
short,  to  find  a  handsome  girl  better 
fitted  than  Irene  to  become  a  missionary 
would  have  been  no  easy  matter.  Mr. 
Payson,  a  good  judge  of  such  material, 
believed  in  her  with  saintly  affection, 
lod  trusted  that  she  would  grow  into 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  in  Syria. 
The  only  obstacle  to  her  perfected  pil- 


lardom  lay  in  her  own  attractiveness. 
The  minions  of  the  world  might  yet 
strive  to  withdraw  her  from  the  sanctu- 
ary and  use  her  for  the  adornment  of 
their  palaces. 

Even  devout  admirers  were  liable  to 
address  her  mostly  concerning  this  exist- 
ence and  its  emotions.  There  was  the 
doctor,  for  instance,  who  rarely  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, and  rather  produced  a  feeling 
that  life  was  largely  a  matter  between 
her  and  himself.  Now  that  his  rival 
was  gone,  and  he  had  Irene  measurably 
in  his  own  hands,  he  was  very  consider- 
ate and  tender  with  her.  Had  he  been 
a  betrothed  lover,  or  a  bewitched  hus- 
band, he  could  hardly  have  been  more 
confidential  and  attentive.  He  went 
straight  to  her  arms,  as  it  were,  and 
could  not  be  put  aside  any  more  than  an 
affectionate  child.  Ho  told  her  all  his 
own  history,  and  catechised  out  of  her 
the  whole  of  hers,  what  history  there 
was. 

There  is  a  magic  in  intimate  inter- 
course and  unreserved  communications. 
The  doctor  did  not  know  it;  he  knew 
nothing  about  women.  He  was  not  in- 
tentionally  artful  in  his  approaches ;  he 
simply  confided  and  questioned  out  of 
impulsive  sympathy, — perhaps  one  had 
better  say,  plainly,  out  of  love.  All  the 
same  ho  succeeded  in  making;  a  warm 
friend  of  Irene,  and,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
in  getting  her  head  full  of  him,  though 
not  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 

Meantime  he  souffht  to  be  of  benefit 
to  her.  A  missionary,  he  distinctly  per- 
ceived, must  be  a  blessing  to  every  one 
whom  he  might  meet,  not  excepting  the 
object  of  his  worship.  He  worked  hard 
to  disentangle  for  her  the  puzzle  of  Se- 
mitic grammar,  so  alien  and  so  seeming- 
ly irrational  to  the  Indo-European  intel- 
lect. It  was  owing  to  his  suggestion, 
also,  that  she  resumed  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian, and  gave  three  evenings  a  week  to 
conversazioni  with  Signer  Fiorentini,  a 
meagre  little  martyr  of  freedom  who  had 
found  refuge  at  Beirut. 

**  We  don't  know  what  we  mav  be," 
said  the  doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  imag- 
ination, and  often  built  strange  futures 
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in  the  clouds.  **  The  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  be  called  to  declare  the 
truth  in  Italy.  Besides,  Italian  is  the 
most  common  European  tongue  in  the 
Levant,  and  will  be  useful  to  a  mission- 
ary or  a  traveler  all  along  these  Orient- 
al coasts.  Your  readings  at  your  col- 
lege did  n't  amount  to  much,  I  suppose. 
Collefj^e  readinf^s  in  lanri;uaares  seldom 
do.  Learn  to  speak  Italian.  Then  you 
and  I  will  commence  together  on  modern 
Greek.'' 

'*  You  frighten  me,  doctor,"  declared 
Irene,  though  at  heart  she  was  flattered 
at  seeing  how  much  was  hoped  of  her. 

**  Oh,  you  can  do  it,"  he  affirmed. 
'*  Each  lansrua(;e  makes  the  next  easier. 
Besides,  you  have  a  faculty  for  tongues: 
you  talk  your  mother  speech  fluently, 
which  is  a  good  sign ;  your  accent  is  neat 
and  true,  which  is  another.  There  are 
people  who  never  in  all  their  lives  could 
learn  Arabic,  and  they  show  their  inca- 
pacity the  first  time  they  open  their  blun- 
dering mouths  in  it.  Our  consul  is  a 
harrowing  instance." 

Then  there  was  a  little  talk  concern- 
ing the  general  nature  of  the  consul,  who, 
it  seems,  had  been  instrumental  in  find- 
ing the  Italian  maestro  for  Irene,  and 
who  had  been  led  thereby  into  making 
her  a  call  or  two. 

**  lie  is  a  good-hearted,  simple,  hon- 
est fellow,"  opined  the  doctor,  certainly 
not  a  shrewd  man  at  reading  character. 
Mr.  Brassey  himself  would  probably  have 
denied  that  he  was  simple,  and  jK*rhaps 
had  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  honest, 
at  least  in  the  game  of  politics. 

'*  But  he  is  a  dull,  commonplace,  un- 
refined creature,"  added  Macklin,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation.  **  I  do  hope^ou 
won't  soi'  much  of  him." 

It  must  not  be  unjustly  supjwsed  that 
he  was  jealous  of  the  public  functionary. 
But,  inasmuch  as  he  worshijH'd  Irene, 
he  was  delicatelv  choice  of  her,  an<l 
wished  her  to  l)e  approached  by  no  vul- 
gar votaries. 

**  I  supi>ose  I  must  see  him  if  he  asks 
for  me,"  she  said.  **  lie  has  been  con- 
siderate and  useful  to  the  mission.  We 
can't  be  uncivil." 

*^I  don't  admit  that  he  has  any  right 


to  ask  for  you,"  declared  the  doctor, 
looking  indignant. 

But  Mr.  Porter  Brassey  continued  to 
call  on  the  young  lady,  and  inquired  for 
her  so  pointedly  that  he  could  not  be 
evaded.  We  must  remember  how  dread- 
fully lonesome  he  was  in  Syria,  and  how 
few  chances  he  had  to  look  upon  his  own 
fair  countrywomen,  or  indeed  any  fair 
women  whatever.  There  was  a  small 
I^vantine  (European)  society  in  Beirut, 
but  its  speech,  aside  from  Arabic,  was 
either  French  or  Italian,  and  thus  it 
was  unintelligible  to  our  representative. 
Moreover,  its  few  young  ladies  were  held 
in  strict  tutelage,  and  he  could  not  have 
got  at  them  in  a  social  way  even  had 
he  talked  their  **  lingo."  Consequently, 
when  he  at  last  discovered  that  there  was 
a  pretty  American  girl  at  his  hand,  he 
was  pathetically  overjoyed,  and  dropped 
m  on  her  frequently. 

**  I  quite  hope  that  our  worthy  consul 
is  beginning  to  apprehend  the  im{K>r- 
tance  of  spiritual  things,"  said  Mr.  Pay- 
son,  one  evening.  *'  He  has  appeared 
twice  of  Late  at  the  ^lission  ChaiKjl." 

Mrs.  Pavson,  who  venerated  her  bus- 
band,  almost  wanted  to  laugh  at  him, 
but  of  course  did  not.  She  could  not, 
however,  suppress  an  amused  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  nor  keep  from  glancing  un- 
derstand ingly  at  Irene.  That  young 
lady  un<lertook  to  turn  off  the  matter  by 
remarking  that  Mr.  Hrassev  looked  at 
Mirta  a  g04^d  deal;  and  no  won»ler,  for 
she  was  lovelv. 

0 

*'  I  sometimes  think  that  Mirta  ought 
to  be  cautioned  gently,"  said  Mr.  Pay- 
sim.  **  She  certainly  does  attire  herself 
won<lrouslv  well.  But  a  tlaughter  of  Is- 
rael  should  not  be  a  snare  to  the  eye." 

Then  he  eseapiMl  to  his  study,  for  there 
was  a  sound  of  a  visitor  at  the  gate,  and 
his  evenings  were  reserved,  if  }KK<sible, 
to  Hebrew.  It  was  the  doctor  who  en- 
tered, looking  more  pensive  than  usual, 
and  also  a  little  pale. 

**  I  have  called  to  bi<l  vou  good-bv," 
he  said.  **  They  have  selected  me  to 
visit  the  Hasbeya  iH'0]>le.  I  shall  start 
at  daybreak." 

**  Shall  I  call  Mr.  Pavson?"  asked 
Irene. 
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*'No,  no,"  replied  Macklin  with  a 
nervous  eagerness.  **  I  '11  just  leave  a 
word  for  him.  Don't  break  up  his  He- 
brew." 

Mrs.  Payson  meanwhile  had  a  know- 
ing and  rather  guilty  look  upon  her  face, 
and  was  obviously  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  room.  An  acute  observer  niisht 
have  guessed  that  the  doctor  had  some- 
thing important  to  say  to  the  younger 
lady,  and  that  the  elder  one  had  prom- 
ised to  affonl  him  an  opportunity  for  the 
communication. 

*'  I  think  I  '11  go  and  walk  in  the  gar- 
den," said  Mrs.  Payson,  which  was  such 
an  absurd  subterfuge  that  Irene  stared 
at  her  in  amazement.  The  garden  was 
an  arid  rectangle  of  some  thirty  feet 
square,  jealously  inclosed  by  a  stone- wall 
as  if  it  grew  apples  of  gold,  but  contain- 
ing only  one  cactus  plant  and  one  small 
mulberrv-tree. 

**  Irene,  you  know  all  about  me,"  said 
Macklin  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

•*  I  know  a  great  deal  about  you,"  she 
laughed,  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

**  And  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
learning  so  much  of  you,  —  so  much  to 
be  admired,"  continued  the  doctor,  his 
voice  tremblin*!* 

Irene  was  confounded  and  fritrhtencd. 
This  thing  was  coming  upon  her,  or 
rather  had  come  upon  her,  by  surprise. 
Of  coarse  she  had  thought,  as  all  young 
maidens  must  do,  even  when  they  are 
very,  very  good,  that  some  time  or  other 
•onie  charming  body  would  fall  in  love 
with  her  and  propose  to  her  and  win  her. 
But  she  was  far  from  having  settled  as 
to  who  that  person  would  be. 

Of  the  doctor  she  had  not  thought  in 
this  connection,  at  least  not  with  any 
seriousness.  lie  had  taught  her  Arabic, 
and  had  often  been  very  gentle  with  her, 
and  in  short  had  shown  her  much  kind- 
ncM.  But  he  had  not,  as  she  understood 
it,  paid  her  any  loving  court  whatever. 
He  had  given  her  quite  as  many  scold- 
ings as  compliments,  and  the  compli- 
ments all  concerned  her  progress  in  Ori- 
ental studies. 

Yet  here  he  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  driv- 
ing right  toward  a  declaration,  unless 
■he  entirely  misunderstood  him,  which 


she  fervently  hoped  was  the  case.  Of 
course,  a  young  lady  in  this  surprised, 
perplexed,  and  unready  state  of  mind, 
who,  moreover,  was  not  a  coquette  nor  a 
veteran  of  society,  would  be  hard  up  for 
a  suitable  remark.  The  result  was  that 
to  the  doctor's  expression  of  joy  in  her 
character  she  made  no  reply,  except  by 
turning  a  little  pale  and  glancing  at  him 
timidly. 

**  We  have  a  common  life  to  live," 
he  continued,  not  a  little  daunted  by  her 
silence.  **  We  have  the  same  duties  to 
perform.  I  am  going  to  Hasbeya  to- 
morrow." 

**Yes,"  said  Irene,  glad  to  think  of 
it,  and  wishing  he  had  gone  that  morn- 


ing. 
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I  don't  know  when  I  shall  return, " 
pursued  Macklin,  as  if  he  were  wander- 
inor  in  his  mind.  **  It  is  a  lonf^  and  se- 
vere  journey.  I  may  not  see  you  for 
some  time." 

Just  then  there  was  a  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  desert  of  a  garden,  and  al- 
most immediately  a  scraping  of  footsteps 
on  the  stone  stairway.  Mrs.  Pay  son, 
looking  red  and  anxious,  entered  the 
little  hall,  ushering  in  the  consul.  There 
was  humble  apology,  and  there  was  also 
a  glimmer  of  hope,  in  the  glance  which 
she  gave  the  doctor.  Even  in  that  short 
minute,  for  aught  she  knew,  he  might 
have  given  and  received  a  heart.  It 
had  taken  Mr.  Payson  less  time  to  make 
his  proposal  and  get  a  favorable  answer. 
But  the  doctor  stared  at  the  public  func- 
tionary with  an  injured,  surly  expres- 
sion; and  then  the  good  woman  compre- 
hended with  a  pang  that  the  interview 
had  miscarried. 

**  Fine  evening.  Miss  Grant,"  said 
Mr.  Brassey.  **  How  are  you,  Iljlkim?  " 
he  added,  shaking  Macklin's  hand  with 
a  warmth  which  was  not  reciprocated. 
**I'm  learning  Arabic,  you  see,  Miss 
Grant.  Took  on  my  third  teacher  this 
mornins:.  The  two  first  did  n't  amount 
to  much." 

*'It  is  pronounced  Hakedm,  —  not 
Hdkim,"  observed  the  doctor  sulkily. 

**  Oh,  exactly.  These  medical  men 
are  sensitive  about  their  titles.  Miss 
Grant,"  smiled  the  consul  affably.  ^*  Do 
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you  enjoy  your  Arabic  in  these  days? 
And  what 's  the  last  sensation  in  Ital- 
ian?" 

The  doctor  got  np  and  stalked  direct- 
ly between  them  with  a  demeanor  which 
made  the  public  functionary  stare. 

**  As  I  was  saying,  I  shall  not  see  yon 
again  for  some  time,"  he  stammered,  ad- 
dressing Irene.     **  So  —  good-by." 

**  Going,  doctor?'*  asked  Mr.  Bras- 
sey,  cheerfully.  **NotAom«?  Oh,  to 
Hasbyer.  Well,  pleasant  journey.  Any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you?  *' 

'*  No,"  said  poor  Macklin,  suffering 
himself  to  be  shaken  once  more  by  the 
official  hand,  and  then  getting  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Payson  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  whispered,  ''  I  tried  to  keep  him 
in  the  garden;  he  would  come  up." 

But  the  perturbed,  disappointed  doc- 
tor was  ungrateful,  as  the  sharply  un- 
happy often  are,  and  gave  her  no  word 
of  thanks. 

XVI. 

Macklin's  absence  put  an  end,  for  a 
time,  to  the  direct  pressure  of  his  court- 
ship. 

Erelonir,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Pavson  read 
Irene  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
spoke  with  great  interest  of  '*  our  dear 
young  hidy,"  and  sent  her  his  **most 
cordial  remembrances."  Moreover,  she 
frequently  spoke  to  the  girl  of  the  do- 
parted  one,  and  endeavored  to  make  him 
a  subject  of  confidential  discourse,  as  is 
the  wav  with  ladies  who  have  under- 
taken  to  brinjj  two  hearts  tojrether. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Payson  received 
a  long  epistle  from  DeVries,  giving  a 
very  entertaining  account  of  the  ojKin- 
ing  of  his  excavations,  expressing  a  no- 
ble gratitude  and"  goo<l-will  towanl  the 
mission,  ami  flosing  with  special  reganls 
to  Miss  Grant.  Mrs.  Pavson  lonjjed 
greatly  to  suppress  this  {>eriIous  missive, 
but  ilid  not  dare  to  hint  tho.  desire  to 
her  best  beloved.  She  knew  well  that 
he  would  not  countenance  artfulness, 
nor  the  slightest  appearance  of  it,  even 
for  a  good  end. 

As  for  herself,  she  did  not  mean  to  be 


sly,  but  she  did  earnestly  long  that  her 
bright  and  attractive  young  friend  should 
remain  in  the  mission;  and  with  almost 
equal  eagerness  she  craved  that  her  doc- 
tor (word  dear  to  the  feminine  soul) 
should  have  his  way  and  be  happy.  Of 
Irene's  comfort  in  heart  and  success  in 
life  she  somehow  thought  less.  I  believe 
that  many  women  have  a  feeling  that  no 
particular  woman  should  hesitate  to  sac- 
rifice herself  to  manly  excellence  and 
devotion. 

The  letter  reached  Irene's  hands,  and 
remained  in  her  charge  for  some  time. 
She  admired  it  much,  and  read  it  aloud 
to  her  now  frequent  visitor,  the  consul, 
though  mainly  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
entertaining  him. 

**  What 's  he  dijwinor  at  Askelon  for?  " 
asked  Mr.  Brassey. 

^*  He  says  that  he  wants  to  find  seme' 
thinff, — crusader  relics,  if  not  Philis- 
tine." 

** I'd  go  to  Gath,"  said  the  oflicial. 
'^  If  a  man  should  turn  up  the  skeleton 
of  Goliath,  —  I  don't  s*pose  it 's  any  ways 
likelv,  — but  if  he  should  rouse  out  that 
old  chap,  it  would  be  striking  ile.  I  'd 
give  a  smart  sum  for  the  bones,  myself, 
for  a  s^reat  moral  show.  Would  n't  the 
Sabbath -schools  flock  to  see  it!  " 

He  had  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
half-shut  eyes;  and  yet  at  bottom  he  was 
not  a  little  in  earnest.  He  would  really 
have  been  glad  to  get  possession  of  the 
frame- work  of  Goliath,  and  put  it  on  ex- 
hibition before  a  paying  public  of  Bible 
readers.  It  might  fill  a  fellow*s  pockets, 
and  help  him  work  into  Congress.  For 
as  to  the  ^^  smart  sum"  of  which  he 
spoke,  th<it  was  either  a  mere  conversa- 
tional phrase,  or  the  figment  of  an  im- 
agination trained  in  iK>litics. 

**  There  might  Ikj  a  gooil  deal  picked 
up  at  Gath,"  he  continued,  his  mind  al- 
ready expanding  to  the  idea  of  an  Ana- 
kim  Museum.  ''  I  '11  8u«j:<xest  it  to  the 
government." 

**  You  must  n't  take  a  wav  Mr.  De- 
Vries's  chance,"  said  In'ne,  eagerly. 

»»  Oh,  no,"  he  laughed.  *»  Which 
chanee  do  vou  mean?  " 

He  looked  very  roguish  over  his  re- 
tort, but  she  clearly  did  not  understand 
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him,  and,  seeing  that,  he  poshed  the 
harder. 

<«£Yer  think  of  going  home,  Miss 
Grant?'' 

**  1  never  snfifer  myself  to  think  of  it" 

**  I  rfo,"  returned  Mr.  Brassey,  with 
real  feeling.  **  I  wish  I  was  going  home 
to>morrow.  Only,  Miss  Grant,"  and 
here  he  sought  to  smile  pleasingly,  **  I 
wish  we  were  going  in  the  same  ship." 

**It  won't  be,"  she  answered,  color- 
ing. 

**  So  you  would  n't  like  to  be  in  the 
same  boat  with  me?  "  he  persisted,  with 
an  nnabashed  smile. 

**  I  should  neither  like  it,  nor  dislike 
it,"  which  was  a  very  severe  speech 
for  onr  young  lady  to  make. 

"  Indifference  is  the  worst  kind  of 
cruelty,"  commented  the  consul,  with  a 
loud  laugh. 

Irene  blushed  still  deeper,  and  the  ex- 
perienced politician  understood  the  sign 
as  favorable  to  himself,  and  was  annoyed 
that  Mrs.  Payson  should  happen  into  the 
room  just  when  he  was  doing  so  well. 

•*  That 's  a  smart  young  woman,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  rode  away.  '^  And 
of  course  she 's  got  the  lead  of  me  just 
DOW.     fiut  how  long  will  she  keep  it?  " 

His  comprehension  of  Irene  was  that 
she  was  an  artful  coquette  who  wanted 
to  trifle  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating him,  which  was  about  as  wild 
a  mifjodgment  as  could  be.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  gentlemen  frequently  miscon- 
ftroe  ladies,  especially  when  they  study 
them  with  unusual  interest  and  atten- 
tion. 

For  a  week,  now,  Mr.  Brassey  did  not 
call  again.  He  knew  that  DeVries  and 
the  doctor  would  be  away,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  bachelor  in  that  mission 
field.  His  calculation  was  that  if  Miss 
Grant  were  left  without  a  beau  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  were  made  to  realize  that 
the  only  one  at  hand  could  hold  himself 
aloof  at  pleasure,  she  would  become  less 
tricky  and  topping  than  he  had  hitherto 
found  her.  The  result  of  this  bit  of  un- 
tutored diplomacy  was  that  the  young 
'oAj  nearly  forgot  his  existence,  and  was 
qiite  surprised  to  see  him  stalk  once 
into  the  Payson  lee  wan. 


*'  Just  dropped  in  as  I  was  going  by," 
said  the  consul,  persisting  in  his  artful- 
ness, and  believing  the  while  that  he 
was  meeting  cunning  with  cunning. 
**  How  's  father  Payson?  " 

**He  is  quite  well;  did  you  wish  to 
see  him?  "  responded  Irene,  eagerly. 

**No,  no!"  he  promptly  returned, 
rather  put  out  by  such  obstinate  dissim- 
ulation and  slyness.  '*  Oh,  I  like  Pay- 
son  amazingly;  he  's  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  —  yes,  and  a  saint,  too.  But  I 
occasionally  like  to  see  a  young  lady 
quite  as  well.  Miss  Grant.  I  suppose 
you  wonder  why.  Miss  Grant." 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  n't 
wondering  a  bit.  I  had  n't  had  time  to 
wonder." 

The  consul  laughed  heartily,  although 
not  sure  that  a  joke  was  intended,  and 
also  a  little  fearful  that,  in  case  there 
was  a  joke,  it  was  at  his  expense.  But 
he  earnestly  desired  to  conciliate  her, 
and  so  he  affected  to  appreciate  her  wit. 
Irene  also  smiled  very  slightly,  and 
merely  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
Human  intercourse,  and  especially  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes,  is  cumbered 
with  many  such  absurd  misunderstand- 


ings. 


Have  you  heard  from  DeVries  late- 
ly?" he  went  on.  **I*m  a  little  anx- 
ious about  that  young  feller.  It  *8  some- 
thing of  a  fever  hole,  they  say,  that  old 
Philistine  country." 

**  It  is  healthy  at  this  season,"  as- 
serted Irene,  with  interest  and  positive- 
ness.  **  We  have  n't  heard  from  him 
since  his  first  letter.  I  hope  he  is  n't 
sick.     Do  you  think  he  is?  " 

**  Don't  know;  thought  I'd  drop  in 
and  ask,"  said  Mr.  Brassey,  forgetting 
that  he  had  dropped  in  because  he  was 
going  by.  **  Knew  you  took  an  interest 
in  him,  and  corresponded." 

**  /.»  I  never  saw  but  one  of  his  let- 
ters, and  that  was  to  Mr.  Payson." 

**I  was  joking,"  returned  the  artful 
gentleman;  but  he  smiled  with  honest 
pleasure.  He  had  conceived  a  suspicion 
that  Miss  Grant  was  indifferent  to  him- 
self because  of  a  kindly  understanding 
with  the  rich  young  tourist  and  explorer. 
**  Yes,  I  sometimes  joke,  lonesome  and 
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sad  as  I  am,*'  he  continued.  **  You 
have  n't,  probably,  the  smallest  idea 
how  abandoned  I  feel  out  here,  and  how 
low-spirited  I  git.  If  you  had,  I  think 
you  *d  give  me  a  little  womanly  pity, 
Wiss  Grant.** 

**It  seems  so  absurd  to  pity  a  man 
who  has  a  position.'* 

**  But,  you  see,  I  have  n't  any  compan- 
ionship. I  could  be  happy  enough,  I 
reckon,  if  I  only  had  a  —  a  companion. 
My  dragoman  is  sorry  for  me.  He  want- 
ed to  know,  vesterdav,  whv  I  did  n't 
take  a  native  wife,  and  hinted  at  one  of 
the  girls  in  the  mission.** 

Irene  looked  up  with  interest,  —  a 
woman's  interest  in  a  possible  love  af- 
fair, —  and  marveled  which  one  it  might 
be. 

**It  turned  out  to  be  Saada,  your 
handsomest  girl,**  pursued  Mr.  Brassey, 
watcliing  the  young  lady  narrowly,  in 
hope,  perhaps,  of  discovering  symptoms 
of  jealousy.  Tlien,  after  a  pause,  he 
added  firmly,  '*  Says  I  to  him,  Ahmed, 
says  I,  I  've  no  objection  to  a  wife,  but 
I  want  one  of  my  own  lovely  country- 
women, savs  I.** 

Irene's  countenance  fell  into  indiffer- 
ence once  more;  there  was  no  lovely 
countrywoman  for  him,  —  none,  at  least, 
that  she  knew  of.  The  consul  studied 
her  with  an  expression  which  started 
with  being  cunning,  but  which  gradu- 
ally chani^ed  into  disappointment  and 
humiliation,  smartly  llavore<l  with  an- 
noyance. He  was  upon  the  })oint,  as 
he  at  all  events  believed,  of  taking  his 
hat  to  20,  when  Mrs.  Pavson  entered 
the  hall  in  joyous  excitement,  an<l  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Americans. 
Mr.  Brasjjey  was  glad  too,  partly  because 
the  coming  of  countrvmen  was  alwavs  to 
him  as  tho  coming  of  the  saints,  and 
partly  Ix'cnnse  he  was  so  angry  with 
Irene's  coolness  that  he  wanted  to  retal- 
iate by  bring  gracious  to  other  people. 

**  Reckon  I  know  who  tlu-v  an^'*  he 
said.  '*  It  must  be  Mr.  Felix  A.  Brann 
and  family,  who  came  yesterday  in  a 
bark  from  Boston.  If  you  *ve  no  objec- 
tion, Mrs.  Pavson,  I  '11  stay  and  shake 
hands  with  them,  and  offer  the  courte- 
sies of  the  post." 


The  strangers  entered  in  single  file: 
portly  and  rosy  Mrs.  Brann  leading, 
followed  by  two  stout  daughters  of  about 
thirty;  then  by  two  remarkably  narrow- 
shouldered  sons  of  somewhat  fewer 
years;  and  lastly  by  a  tall,  shambUng, 
white-headed  gentleman,  with  an  ab- 
sent-minded smile,  who  was  Mr.  Felix 
A.  Brann  himself.  The  features  and 
general  style  of  the  visitors  indicated 
that  they  belonged  to  the  simpler  and 
more  rustic  class  of  New  England  squire- 
archy. 

**IIow  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Payson?** 
broke  forth  Mrs.  Brann,  who  had  the 
large,  flexible  mouth  and  animated  man- 
ner which  usually  mark  a  talkative  per- 
son. '^  You  don't  remember  us  a  bit,  I 
suppose,  but  we  saw  you  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions,  at  Albany,  sitting  among  the 
saints,  and  told  you,  don't  you  remem- 
ber, that  we  hoped  to  meet  you  next  in 
Syria  a-doing  God's  own  s{)ecial  work  in 
his  selected  land;  and  here  we  are,  Mr. 
Brann  and  myself  and  the  four  children, 
all  bound  for  the  Holy  City,  but  as  glad 
as  we  can  be  to  meet  you  on  the  way 
and  give  you  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. And  how  is  good,  scriptural  Mr. 
Payson  ?  And  this  is  dear  Miss  Grant,  I 
presume.  And  is  this  one  of  the  good 
brethren?  '* 

**Thi3  is  the  consul,**  replied  Mrs. 
Payson,  who  was  always  a  little  flurried 
in  society,  aud  especially  apt  to  stumble 
in  the  formality  of  an  introduction. 

Mrs.  Brann,  now  for  the  first  time  in 
foreiirn  parts,  stared  at  the  olHcial  with 
an  air  of  pi*rplexity,  as  not  knowing  but 
that  a  consul  should  be  addressed  in 
Latin. 

**  Mr.  Porter  Brassev,  of  West  Wol- 
verine,  an  American  citizen,  and  gla*l 
to  see  you,  Mrs.  Brann,'*  said  our  rep- 
resentative affably. 

**  From  West  Wolverine?"  returned 
Mrs.  Brann,  her  gift  of  speech  suddenly 
restoH'd  in  full  measure.  **  Why,  yon 
don't  say  that  your  name  is  Brassey, 
and  that  vou  come  from  West  Wolver- 
ine!  And  to  think  that  I  once  lived  a 
couple  of  years  in  East  Wolverine,  just 
across   the   river,  though   we  were  all 
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born  in  \ermont,  and  reside  there  now 
on  the  old  family  homestead ;  for  we  only 
went  West  while  Mr.  Brann  could  sell 
out  his  wild  lands,  and  got  back  as  soon 
as  we  could  to  our  natal  spot.  But 
really,  you  do  interest  me  now  greatly, 
for  I  had  for  neighbor  and  fellow  church 
member  a  Mrs.  Harrison  Stokes,  whose 
maiden  name,  she  told  nie,  was  Brassey ; 
and  perhaps  she  was  a  connection  by 
blood  of  yours,  for  it  seems  to  me  you 
faTor  her  a  little  about  the  eyes,  and  the 
cowlick  on  your  forehead." 

*'  My  own  aunt!**  broke  in  the  con- 
sal,  beaming  with  joy  at  meeting  some- 
body who  had  known  his  people,  and  so 
might  be  considered  a  semi-acquaint- 
ance. ^^  Was  n't  she  a  queer  old  lady, 
though?*' 

**  Oh,  I  recollect  her  well,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  forget  her,  for  there  was 
something  very  peculiar  about  her,*' 
averred  Mrs.  Brann,  smiling  with  the 
same  pleasure.  **  Yes,  there  was  some- 
thing very  peculiar  about  her;  she  was 
one  of  the  most  composed  persons  that 
ever  I  saw,  and  her  face  had  no  more 
expression  than  a  sign-board.  But  she 
was  a  powerful  good  woman,  I  do  verily 
believe,  if  there  ever  was  one  who  never 
said  anything;  she  loved  the  sanctuary, 
and  she  was  goo<l  to  the  poor,  and  a  re- 
straint upon  her  husband,  and  her  house 
was  like  wax- work." 

**  That's  her!"  cried  Mr.  Brassey, 
fairlv  so'inning  his  satisfaction  over  this 
portrait. 

**  But  her  husband  was  n't  no  ways 
her  equal,  I  used  to  think,"  continued 
Mrs.  Brann,  smiling  away  with  extraor- 
dinary amiability,  as  though  she  liked 
even  the  inferior  Stokes.  **IIe  was  a 
positive,  contradicting,  trumpeting  sort 
of  a  man,  who  made  me  think  of  the 
stories  I  *ve  read  about  wild  elephants; 
and  was  mortally  opposed  to  common  and 
Sabbath  schools,  —  which,  you  know,  we 
New  Englanders  believe  in ,  —  besides 
being  considerably  scrimped,  as  I  used 
to  tell  Mr.  Brann,  in  the  way  of  cult- 


tf 


The  consul  suddenly  stopped  smiling. 
li  feemed  to  him  tl^at  this  last  word 
mwond  of  Boston  conceit,  and  was  a 


little  disrespectful  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  He  had 
heard  it  before  from  Down  East  people, 
and  had  always  felt  it  to  be  an  obnox- 
ious substantive. 

**  There  's  lots  of  culture  in  our  dis- 
trict, Mrs.  Brann,"  he  stated  with  firm- 
ness. **  Uncle  Harrison  was  n't  exactly 
what  I  call  the  true  Western  type.  He 
came  of  the  North  Carllna  streak  of 
pilgrims,  and  "  — 

**  Pilgrims,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Brann, 
with  a  genial  titter.  *^That  reminds 
me  to  say  just  here,  before  I  forget  it, 
that  here  we  are,  pilgrims  and  strangers 
on  the  way  to  the  Holy  City;  and  I  don*t 
believe  you  could  guess  in  the  least  why 
we  *re  going  there,  for  nobody  ever  does, 
and  when  we  tell  them  they  only  laugh, 
as  though  tliey  did  n't  believe  it.  But 
the  real  fact  is  that  when  we  finally  got 
shut  of  our  wild  lands  we  all  wanted  to 
set  eyes  on  Jerusalem,  and,  what 's  more, 
to  dwell  in  it  for  a  season,  not  out  of 
vain  curiosity,  but  to  see  if  we  could  n't 
lead  a  more  spiritual  life  there;  for  it 
did  seem  to  us  that  the  dailv  si<;ht  of 
Zion's  hill  and  Siloam's  rill,  and  so  on, 
would  help  to  uplift  us,  if  anything  earth- 
ly could.  And  so  here  we  are,  bound 
on  a  real  pilgrimage  to  Salem's  courts, 
with  intent  to  abide  there  for  a  season." 

Mr.  Brassey's  wooden  countenance 
became  unusually  serious.  He  had  al- 
ready discovered  that  religious  maniacs 
sometimes  found  their  way  to  Palestine, 
and  that  the  sending  of  them  home  was 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  features  of 
his  duty,  involving  perhaps  the  payment 
of  money  out  of  his  private  pocket. 
Addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Brann,  who 
seemed  most  likely  to  understand  finan- 
cial matters,  he  observed  that  travelinjr 
with  such  a  family  must  be  very  expen 
sive.  The  old  gentleman  bowed  gra- 
ciously over  his  high  cravat,  and  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  elaborate  courtesy,  **  Yes, 
sir,  it  is  somewhat  expensive,  sir;  but 
we  have  lightened  the  burden  by  taking 
ship  dii*ect  to  this  port,  sir." 

**  And  we  might  just  as  well  have 
come  tlirough  Europe,'*  put  in  his  wife, 
**  only  that  we  were  daunted  by  the  di- 
versity of  tongues  and  the  confusion  of 
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currencies;  besides  which,  Mr.  Brann 
has  been  so  marvelously  prospered  of 
late  in  his  affairs  by  Providence  that  it 
seemed  as  if  some  recognition  was  owing, 
and  we  could  think  of  nothing  better 
than  coming  to  the  Holy  Land  first  of 
all,  and  spending  there  a  goodly  portion 
of  the   overflowing  bounty  vouchsafed 


us. 


f> 


The  consul  was  relieved  of  his  fear 
that  he  might  have  these  six  people  on 
his  hands,  and  glanced  at  the  two  daugh- 
ters to  see  if  their  charms  equaled  their 
financial  expectations.  But  one  look 
sufiiced  him,  and  gave  him  a  low  idea  of 
Vermont  beauty,  and  of  course  a  very 
unjust  one.  So  he  let  them  prattle  on 
to  Mrs.  Payson,  while  he  patiently  list- 
ened to  the  interminable  outpourings  of 
their  mamma,  and  occasionally  sought 
to  exchange  a  knowinor  smile  with  Irene. 
Meantime,  the  two  narrow- shouldered 
young  men  sat  in  perfect  silence,  as  if 
their  high  cheek-bones  were  unmanage- 
able, and  would  not  let  them  open  their 
mouths. 

Eventually  the  Branns  took  their  de- 
parture,  and  with  them  went  Mr.  Porter 
Brassey,  drawn  by  the  charms  of  Amer- 
ican conversation.  Only,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  little  court-yard  he  stopped  with 
a  start,  and  looked  back  at  the  house 
wistfully,  much  as  if  he  had  fororotten 
his  umbrella. 

^^  By  George!  1  meant  to  have  got 
something  definite  out  of  that  girl,"  he 
said  to  himself.  *'  But  neyer  mind,  now; 
I  Ml  trv  her  to  morrow.** 

So  he  went  on  with  the  Branns  to 
their  hotel  and  accepted  their  invitation 
to  dinner. 

XVII. 

Mr.  Porter  Brassey 's  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  next  day  '*  to  get  something 
definite  out  of  that  girl  '*  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect. 

He  rert'iyed  personal  letters  from 
home  whi(.-h  nvpured  immediate  and  ju- 
dicious, answer;  and  as  he  was  not  a 
ready  man  with  his  ])en  the  business 
worried  and  occupied  him  for  a  day  or 
two. 


The  result  was  that,  before  he  saw 
the  young  lady  again.  Dr.  Macklin  re- 
turned unexpectedly  from  Hasbeya,  and 
recommenced  to  absorb  her  time  and 
mind.  The  consular  attentions,  by  the 
way,  had  been  of  service  to  the  doctor. 
By  contrast  with  Mr.  Brassey 's  shag- 
bark  rusticity  and  unpolishable  gnarli- 
ness  of  internal  fibre,  the  irritable  but 
unselfish  and  profoundly  tender  Macklin 
seemed  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
or  at  least  one  of  nature's  gentlemen. 
Moreover,  it  was  delightful  to  a  lone- 
some young  person  to  find  herself  greet- 
ed with  a  frank,  hearty  kindliness  which 
reminded  her  of  the  tenderness  which 
had  followed  her  through  all  her  girlish 
years. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady  ! "  the 
doctor  had  exclaimed,  appropriating 
her  at  once,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
sister,  or  a  patient  of  long  standing.  In 
the  exuberance  of  arrival,  and  while  he 
was  not  thinking  of  instant  offers  of 
marriage,  he  could  forget  that  he  had 
ever  been  fearful  in  her  presence. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  look  upon  yoinr 
face  again,*'  he  went  on.  **It  brings 
me  strais:ht  back  to  civilization  and  to 
tilings  of  good  report.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  aught  against  our  dear  native  breth- 
ren in  Hasl)eya.  They  are  as  good  and 
decent  as  they  can  be,  with  their  sur- 
roundinjjs  and  their  history.  But  cir- 
cumstances,  the  blindness  of  ages,  the 
oppression  of  ages,  poverty,  and  too 
often  filth,  all  those  are  terrible  draw- 
backs. Tlieir  worthiness  doi's  n't  shine 
on  the  surface.  An  American  woman 
represents  the  intelligence  and  the  de- 
corum of  seven  centuries  of  Christian 
pi-osjHirity.  Well,  I'll  stop  this;  you 
don't  like  compliments;  yon  think  I'm 
talking  like  a  lunatic.  Wait  till  you  have 
visited  the  interior,  and  seen  its  wretch- 
e<lness  and  rud<.'ness.  So  Mr.  Pavson 
has  helped  you  on  in  Arabic?  I  ana 
very  jjlad.  And  you  stick  to  Italian  ? 
That  *s  jjood,  also.  As  for  me,  I  have 
riddi>n  a  goo<l  deal,  and  shaken  a  little. 
Quinine  every  day.  I  have  had  my  ad- 
ventures, too,  as  usual.  The  Moslem 
population  is  getting  insolent.  I  tore 
off  one  blatant  fellow's  turban  for  him. 
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It  was  the  only  part  of  him  that  I  oould 
reach  from  my  horse." 

**  Ah,  brother  !  '*  sij^hed  Payson;  «  do 
yoo  think  he  took  you  for  an  evangelist 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  think  he  did/'  conceded  the 
doctor.  **  Bat  I  took  him  for  an  impu- 
dent blackguard,  and  treated  him  ac- 
cordingly. I  won't  be  called  a  giaour 
and  kelb  to  my  face.  You  should  have 
seen  how  astonished  and  cowed  the 
scoundrel  was.  I  left  him  twisting  up 
his  turban  and  spitting  on  the  ground." 

**  You  ought  to  have  done  your  mis- 
sionar}'ing  in  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted,"  laughed  Irene,  not  so 
much  displeased  with  his  pugnacity  as 
one  might  expect.  **  You  are  enough 
to  bring  on  a  mountain  war." 

"  There 's  no  mountain  war  this  time," 
affirmed  Macklin.  "  Tlie  mountain  won't 
bring  forth  a  mouse.  The  Druzes  are 
alarmists  because  the  Alaronites  are  twice 
as  numerous,  and  might  whip  them  if 
they  should  try.  As  for  the  story  that 
Dnizes  are  coming  from  the  Hauran,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  rode  from 
Deir  el  Kamr  to  Abeih  with  Sheikh 
Ahmed  of  the  Abdelmcleks,  and  he  as- 
rared  me  positively  that  there  was  n't  a 
Hauran  Druze  in  Lebanon." 

**  We  did  n  't  use  to  believe  all  that 
Sheikh  Ahmed  chose  to  say,"  remarked 
Paysoo.  **  I  desire  not  to  be  unjust  to 
any  man,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he 
hat  the  wickedest  smile  I  ever  looked 
vpon,  and  that  his  eyes  are  inhabited  by 
swarms  of  lies  and  perjuries.  Besides, 
what  was  he  doing  among  the  Abune- 
keds?    I  dislike  the  look  of  it." 

•*  Oh,  well,  nobwly  will  believe  me," 
grumbled  the  doctor.  ^^  I  have  been  all 
over  the  ground,  and  questioned  scores 
on  scores  of  people." 

'*  You  know  that  I  am  naturally  fear- 
ful," was  Fay  son's  a[)ology.  **  Even  if 
I  had  been  with  you,  I  might  not  have 
been  as  hopeful.  Well,  it  is  months 
aow  since  the  first  alarm  came,  and  the 
fword  still  remains  in  its  scabbard.  It 
Kay  be  that  a  more  than  human  mercy 
will  keep  it  there." 

'*  Aboo  Shedood  wants  a  pension  of 
ive  piastres  a  day/'  continued  Macklin, 


with  a  look  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. 

**T\TiatforV" 

'*  For  lettinor  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance  shine  on  the  Hasbeyan  church. 
I  told  him  we  could  better  afford  twice 
the  money  to  have  him  stay  away." 

*'  May  the  divine  pity  enlighten  and 
forgive  him  !  "  said  Payson.  **  Poor 
Aboo  Shedood  I  The  root  of  the  mat- 
ter is  not  in  him." 

**  The  rest  of  the  brethren  there  are 
admirable.  I  believe  they  have  joined 
themselves  to  us  in  unselfishness  and 
singleness  of  heart.  Aboo  Shedood  is 
the  only  man  who  asked  me  for  a  pard." 

**  He  needs  their  prayers,  truly.  I 
should  have  suggested  to  the  church  to 
make  him  a  special  case  for  supplica- 
tion. But  perhaps  your  treatment  of 
him  is  best.  Well,  we  will  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  mission  to-night,  doctor,  and 
you  shall  tell  us  in  full  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard.  It  will  be  a  most  inter- 
esting story.     You  must  come,  Irene." 

**  And  to-morrow  I  resume  my  work 
as  teacher,"  added  the  doctor.  **  I 
suppose  Mr.  Payson  will  give  you  up." 

**I  shall  hate  to  give  him  up,"  said 
Irene,  laughingly.     *  *  He  never  scolds. ' ' 

**It  is  easy  to  be  patient  when  one 
is  not  troubled,"  said  Payson.  **  You 
have  studied  hard,  Irene." 

*'  I  suppose  I  am  to  remember  all  this 
and  keep  my  temper,"  growled  Mack- 
lin, good-naturedly.  **  By  the  way, 
where  is  DeVries?  What  is  he  find- 
ing? " 

*'  We  have  had  a  second  letter  from 
him,"  Payson  stated.  **  The  lad  is  not 
finding  any  Anakims,  nor  any  Philistine 
inscriptions.  He  has  turned  up  half  a 
dozen  millstones  and  some  potsherds 
which  may  belong  to  any  one  of  Uie  last 
thirty  centuries.  He  begins  to  suspect 
that  the  Philistine  cities  were  built,  like 
the  villages  in  that  region  now,  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
hypothesis,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  his  only 
discovery." 

'*  I  hope  not,"  said  Irene,  warmly. 
*'  He  will  be  so  disappointed,  and  so 
shall  I.  I  did  so  want  to  have  him  find 
a  giant  with  six  fingers!  " 
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Next  morning  the  doctor  recommenced 
liis  teachings,  and  showed  an  unusual 
and  charming  patience  therein,  so  de- 
litrhted  was  he  to  get  his  scholar  again. 
WTiile  they  were  raveling  away  at  some 
tangled  mystification  of  Arabic  syntax, 
Mr.  Porter  Brassey  stalked  in,  and  cheer- 
fully took  a  chair  at  the  study  table. 

«*  What!  still  at  it,  Miss  Grant?  "  he 
said.  **  I  did  n  't  know  it  took  so  long 
to  learn  a  language  when  a  person  had 
a  gift  for  it." 

'*  We  have  n't  the  pentecostal  gift 
nowadays,'*  returned  Macklin,  staring 
at  the  visitor  with  a  lowering  brow. 

**  No,  we  ain't  Parthians  and  Medes 
and  Elamites,"  observed  the  consul, 
pleased  to  show  that  he  also  knew  some- 
what of  the  Bible.  **  Well,  I  don't 
want  to  interrupt  you  folks,"  he  added, 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  entirely  wel- 
come.    **  1  want  to  see  father  Pavson." 

Accordinjrlv  he  was  ushere<l  into  the 
bare,  whitewashed  little  study,  where  the 
missionary  was  writing  out  Arabic  mem- 
oranda for  a  sermon. 

'*  Parson,  I  want  a  confidential  talk," 
began  Mr.  Brassey,  laying  his  kossuth 
hat  on  the  stone  floor.  *'  I  've  got  an 
important  little  bit  of  news  to  commu- 
nicate, —  I  mean  important  for  me.  An 
old  bachelor  uncle  of  mine  has  just  gone 
—  gone  to  a  better  world,"  he  added,  on 
reflection.  *' Quite  an  old  gentleman; 
healthv  and  heart v,  thou^ih,  when  1  saw 
him  last;  was  n't  thinking  that  he  would 
be  called  for." 

**  Death  is  always  a  surprise,"  sighed 
Pay  son.  **  T  give  you  my  sympathy 
wifh  all  my  heart." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  it  always  is  a  sur- 
prise, and  generally  a  disagreeable  ofte," 
replied  the  consul.  **  Thank  you  for 
vour  svmpathv.  I  knew  I  'd  come  to 
the  ri;jht  place  for  that."  Ami  hen'  he 
smiled  inwardlv  over  the  humorous  fact 
of  cettinjr  condolence  when  he  reallv 
had  not  tlionght  of  askin<r  for  it. 

**  And  yet  human  sympathy  avails  lit- 
tle," said  Pavson.  **  What  we  rtsillv 
need  is  the  compassion  of  Him  who  in- 
fliets  the  chastisement." 

**  Exactlv."  admitted  Mr.  Brassev, 
growing   a   little  uneasy,  for  his   state 


of  mind  was  evidently  misunderstood. 
''But  I  don't  suppose  that  I  feel  this 
blow  as  I  oucrht." 

'*  Alas,  we  are  all  alike.  I  find  that 
I  am  very  hard  to  touch." 

**  You  see  he  was  quite  an  elderly 
gentleman,"  urged  the  consul,  who  had 
by  this  time  the  air  of  trying  to  comfort 
the  clergyman.    **  His  time  had  come.'* 

**  We  know  not  when  our  time  shall 
be.  It  is  often  in  the  flower  of  our 
days." 

**  Certainly,"  conceded  Mr.  Brassey, 
twisting  on  his  chair  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing around  for  his  hat.  '*  Of  course. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  —  or  perhaps  1 
did  n't  say  it,  —  the  old  gentleman  left 
something  behind  him,  —  left  a  nice  lit- 
tle pot  of  money,  — and  left  it  to  mtf." 

Mr.  Pavson  stared  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment,  wondering  if  his  wits  had  forsaken 
him,  so  absurd  did  it  seem  that  a  mourner 
should  care  to  spread  such  unimportant 
news. 

**  Yes,  left  it  to  »n<?,"  repeated  the 
consul,  putting  his  hands  in  his  ]>ockets 
and  thrusting  his  legs  straight  out  before 
him,  as  if  to  claim  more  room  in  the 
world.  **  I  'm  a  better  man  bv  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  than  I  was  when 
I  came  to  the  Holy  Land." 

By  this  time  the  missionary  had  per- 
ceived tliJit  Mr.  Brassev  was  not  griev- 
ing  over  the  loss  of  his  relation,  and  was 
rejoicing  because  he  had  inherited  a  lit- 
tle filthy  lucre.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
in  view  of  his  doctrines  as  to  the  deprav- 
itv  of  the  human  heart,  he  had  not  ex- 
pected  such  a  display  of  touirhness  and 
esToism.  His  own  unsc>lfishness  and  his 
tender  charitv  for  other  men  led  him  to 
impute  to  them  the  best  motives  possi- 
ble; and  only  when  he  saw  them  bring 
forth  evil  fruits  did  he  distinctlv  re.ilize 

w 

that  they  were  Iwrn  in  sin  and  shapen 
in  ini(}uity. 

Tt  was  a  pieturi'  to  see  this  elect  spirit 
ffaze  on  the  hanl-favored  soul  which  sat 
there  in  his  sweet  presence.  It.  was  ob- 
vious that  he  did  not  reiiard  the  consul 
with  an<xer,  nnr  even  with  scorn.  There 
was  a  semi-divine  patience  and  pity  on 
his  pale,  worn,  tranquil,  and  peuHive 
countenance.     There  was  more  :  there 
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was  an  air  of  profound  humility;  there 
was  a  pathetic  recognition  of  fallen  fra- 
ternity. He  was  meekly  and  solemnly 
saying  to  himself  that  but  for  unmerited 
grace  he  would  have  been  as  callous  and 
greedy  as  this  hapless  brother.  What 
desert  was  there  in  him,  he  asked,  that 
he  should  have  been  taken,  and  the  other 
left? 

**  I  have  generally  looked  upon  money 
with  fear,**  he  said  at  last.  **  I  have 
felt  that  if  much  of  it  were  placed  in 
my  hands  I  should  find  it  a  snare  to  my- 
self, and  perhaps  harm  others.*' 

**  I  don't  believe  you  would,  parson," 
returned  Mr.  Brassey,  staring  at  him 
with  honest  admiration,  while  he  mar- 
veled at  his  simplicity.  **  Upon  my 
honor,  I  do  believe  you  would  be  less 
hurt  by  it,  and  do  more  good  with  it, 
than  any  other   man  I  ever  laid   eyes 


on. 


>> 


Mr.  Payson  shook  his  head.  He  sin- 
cerely and  even  severely  doubted  him- 
self. He  really  and  seriously  thanked 
God  that  he  had  not  been  set  afloat  on 
the  ocean  of  probation  with  the  mill- 
stone of  wealth  fastened  to  his  neck. 

The  consul,  gazing  at  him  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  and  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
rincerity,  was  surprisingly  affected.  His 
heart  had  not  been  touched  by  the  talk 
about  the  loss  of  his  relative  and  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  But  in  the  spectacle 
of  humility  and  of  thorough  unselfish- 
ness there  is  a  noble  pathos  which  de- 
rates and  softens  the  souls  of  all  men 
who  are  not  of  the  **  real,  hardened 
wicked."  As  Mr.  Brassey  looked  into 
the  meek,  loving  face  of  the  missionary, 
he  felt  sometliing  like  tears  about  the 
secret  places  of  his  eyes. 

*'  Parson,  I  want  to  do  a  little  good," 
be  broke  out.  '*  I  came  here  this  morn- 
ing with  that  notion,  and  it 's  grown  on 
me  since  I  got  into  your  sanctum.  I  can 
afford  it,  an<l  I  *ve  got  to  do  it.  Suppose, 
BOW,  I  should  allow  the  mission  one  hun- 
dre«i  —  no,  three  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
while  I  hold  on  here.  What  could  you 
do  with  it?" 

*•  It  is  a  very  large  sum  —  for  one 
person,"  returned  the  clerg}'Tnan,  so 
startled  that  he  colored.   *'  Had  you  not 


better  reflect  well  as  to  whether  you  can 
spare  it?  " 

**  I  can  spare  it.  I  don't  need  to  re- 
flect. Why,  look  here  I  My  salary  is  a 
good,  square  two  thousand,  including 
odds  and  ends;  and  this  little  property, 
invested  up  our  way  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage, will  make  fifteen  hundred  more. 
There  's  thirty-five  hundred,  for  a  bach- 
elor. Why,  I  'm  ashamed  to  offer  so  lit- 
tle as  three  hundred,  and  I  *d  treble  it 
but  for  some  nieces  of  mine  who  may 
want  an  outfit  some  day.  Now,  to  come 
down  to  business,  what  could  the  mis- 
sion do  with  three  hundred?  What 
particular  thing  could  you  start?  " 

**  We  could  establish  a  native  preach- 
er at  Damascus.  We  could  open  a 
church  in  that  most  ancient  city,  which 
stood  in  the  time  of  Abraham." 

**  That  suits,"  replied  the  consul  with 
enthusiasm.  '^  That  suits  me  to  an  iota. 
I  '11  give  you  a  draft  to-morrow,  parson; 
and  let 's  have  the  new  mcctinsc-house 
right  away.  Porter  Brassey's  Founda- 
tion Church  in  Damascus  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  hearty  laugh.  **  I  want 
West  Wolverine  to  get  a  return  from  it 
as  quick  as  possible.  Won't  the  boys 
stare,  though!  And  won't  my  pious  old 
aunt  Stokes  be  delighted !  How  she  will 
take  down  her  Bible  and  Josephus,  and 
look  up  all  the  texts  about  Damascus! " 

**Tcan  understand, — I  can  imairine 
it,"  smiled  Payson,  remembering  with 
pleasure  worthy  old  souls  of  his  own  re- 
lationship who  loved  to  read  the  Bible 
in  connection  with  Josephus.  **  It  wiW 
greatly  interest  tlie  good  people  at  home. 
Damascus  is  one  of  the  regal  and  mag- 
ical names  of  history." 

The  public  functionary  remained  pen- 
sive for  a  few  seconds.  He  was  thinkins: 
that,  if  he  should  go  home  and  run  for 
Congress,  the  Brassey  Church  in  Damas- 
cus would  be  a  good  **  campaign  card," 
and  might  secure  him  the  entire  **  pious 
vote."  Evidently,  the  project  must  not 
only  be  initiated,  but  must  also  be  es- 
tablished on  a  solid  foundation. 

'*  You  need  n't  be  afraid  about  start- 
inir,"  he  exhorted.  **  The  thinjj  shan't 
slump  through,  even  if  I  quit  here,  or 
quit  the  world.    I  '11  make  out  a  little 
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trust-deed  to  secure  yon  three  hundred 
a  year  for  five  years.  That  will  give 
the  church  a  good  send-off.  And  now, 
sixty  pounds  sterling  to-morrow;  will 
the  mission  do  its  part  at  once?  " 

"It  will,"  promised  Payson.  "We 
have  just  the  man,  — a  good  man,  and 
a  scholar  in  his  own  tongue,  —  and  he 
can  go  immediately.'' 


Then  the  consul  shook  hands  with  the 
missionary,  and  went  away  much  aston- 
ished at  his  own  munificence,  hut  also 
rejoicing  in  it  for  more  reasons  than 
one. 

"  I  suppose  of  course  he  41  tell  Aer," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  guess  it  will  be 
a  good  card  every  way.  'Ry  George!  it 
was  an  inspiration.'' 


THE  MORNING  HILLS. 


He  sits  among  the  morning  hills, 
His  face  is  bright  and  strong; 

He  scans  far  heights,  but  scarcely  notes 
The  herdsman's  idle  song. 

He  cannot  brook  this  peaceful  life. 
While  battle's  trumpet  calls; 

He  sees  a  crown  for  him  who  wins^ 
A  tear  for  him  who  falls. 

The  flowery  glens  and  shady  slopes 

Are  hateful  to  his  eyes; 
Beyond  the  heights,  beyond  the  storms, 

The  land  of  promise  lies. 

II. 

He  is  so  old  and  sits  so  still. 
With  face  so  weak  and  mild. 

We  know  that  he  remembers  naught. 
Save  when  he  was  a  child. 

His  fight  is  fought,  his  fame  is  won. 

Life's  highest  peak  is  past. 
The  laurel  crown,  the  triumph's  arch. 

Are  worthless  at  the  last. 

The  frosts  of  age  destroy  the  bay,  — 

The  loud  applause  of  men 
Falls  feebly  on  tlie  palsied  ears 

Of  fourscore  years  and  ton. 


He  does  not  hear  the  voice  that  bears 
His  name  around  the  world; 
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He  has  no  thought  of  great  deeds  done 
Where  battle-tempests  whirled. 

But  evermore  he  is  looking  back, 

Whilst  memory  fills  and  thrills 
With  echoes  of  the  herdman's  song, 

Among  the  morning  hills. 

Maurice  Thompson. 


OUR   COMMERCE  WITH   CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  MEXICO. 


That  eminent  liberal  Spanish  lead- 
er, Emilio  Castelar,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1872,  in  refijard 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  said,  **  How 
these  if^Iands  are  moving  away  from  the 
American  continent,  and  drawing  near- 
er to  the  European !  " 

Well,  indeed,  might  he  make  such  a 
significant  exclamation;  for  the  illiberal 
commercial  policy  of  Spain,  her  monopo- 
lies and  tariffs,  has  been  continually  re- 
movini!  those  islands  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  United  States.  Altliough 
the  magnificent  island  of  Cuba — the 
pearl  of  the  Antilles — is  almost  visible 
from  our  own  shores,  yet  for  all  purposes 
of  export  trade  with  her  she  is  about  as 
distant  from  our  country  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Indeed,  for  such  purposes 
she  b  more  distant;  for  our  exports  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  proportionately  to 
their  |>opulation,  are  about  eight  times 
the  amount  of  those  to  Cuba. 

The  Spanish  West  Indies,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  together,  have  a  population  of 
1  little  over  two  millions.  Cuba  itself  is 
leven  hundred  miles  long,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  eighty  miles,  and  pos- 
sesses resources  which,  if  they  were  de- 
veloped, would  sustain  a  population  of 
twelve  millions.  Its  surface,  though  for 
the  most  part  very  slightly  undulating 
lod  covered  with  dense  forests,  is  fine- 
;t  diversified.  A  mountain  rano^e  runs 
through  its  whole  length  near  the  cen- 
tre, the  highest  elevations,  naked  and 
rocky,  being  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.     It  has  numerous  rivers  well 
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stocked  with  fish,  and  many  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys.  One  of  its  cascades 
is  remarkable  for  beauty.  Its  hill-sides 
and  defiles  are  clothed  with  a  variety  of 
hard-wood  trees  of  the  evergreen  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  more  valuable  are  the 
mahogany,  which  grows  there  to  a  huge 
size,  the  lignum  vitas,  and  the  ebony. 
The  palm,  **  queen  of  the  Cuban  for- 
ests," with  its  deep  green  plumage;  the 
giant -leaved  and  prolific  banana  and 
plantain,  resembling  tall  Indian  corn; 
the  cocoa,  with  its  weeping  foliage;  and 
the  **  prim  orange/'  are  abundant.  Two 
hundred  sorts  of  birds  arc  native  to  the 
island.  Marble  of  fine  quality  is  found 
in  the  mountains,  and  there  are  valuable 
mines  of  copper.  Coffee  has  been  culti- 
vated on  the  lower  hill  slopes  with  suc- 
cess, and  its  production  could  be  largely 
extended.  The  Cuban  tobacco  has  pecul- 
iar value,  and  is  sought  for  the  world 
over,  the  Americans  alone  being  pur- 
chasers of  over  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  cigars  from  there  every  year.  Cuba's 
principal  crop,  however,  is  sugar,  which 
amounts  in  value  to  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year.  Her  advantage 
in  its  production  over  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, is  that  in  Cuba  there  is  a  space 
of  four  or  five  months,  when  all  the  me- 
chanical work  must  be  done,  between 
the  time  when  enough  cane  is  ripe  to 
justify  starting  the  mills  and  the  time 
when  the  cane  begins  to  spoil;  whereas 
in  Louisiana  this  period  is  only  about 
two  months.  Though  some  of  Cuba's 
coast  lands  are  subject  to  overflow,  she 
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is  uncommonly  well  supplied  with  fine 
harbors.  Of  her  cities,  Havana,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty -five  thousand,  Santiago  de 
Cuba  forty  thousand,  and  Matanzas  thir- 
ty-seven thousand.  The  sumptuous  mar- 
ble mansions  of  its  capital,  with  their 
lofty  porticoes  and  long  colonnades,  in- 
dicate something  of  its  tropical  wealth 
and  luxury.  Its  caf^s  and  restaurants 
are  said  to  be  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Paris. 

The  United  States  annually  import 
from  Cuba  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
brown  sugar;  and  as  neither  that  island 
nor  Porto  Rico  is  able  to  raise  wheat, 
yet  requires  large  quantities  of  wheat 
flour  for  consumption,  the  United  States 
ought,  by  good  rights,  on  account  of  their 
nearness  and  facilities  for  supplying  the 
article,  to  export  annually  to  those  isl- 
ands ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  flour. 
Assuming  that  the  consumption  of  flour 
in  those  islands  is  the  same  as  in  other 
civilized  communities,  that  is,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day  to  each 
inhabitant,  equivalent  to  one  barrel  of 
flour  a  year  to  each  inhabitant,  we  find 
that  they  would  require  at  least  two  mill- 
ion barrels  of  flour  a  year,  which  at  six 
dollars  a  barrel  would  amount  to  twelve 
million  dollars.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
high  and  virtually  prohibitory  Spanish 
duty  on  flour,  the  export  of  that  article 
from  this  country  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  amounted,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1878,  to  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

That  high  duty  applies  to  flour  of 
wheat  imported  into  Cuba  from  foreign 
ports  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  though  it 
does  not  expressly,  yet  it  does  substan- 
tially, discriminate  against  the  United 
States.  And  it  has  long,  though  in  vain, 
been  complained  of.  As  long  ago  as 
1792,  President  Washington  communi- 
cated to  Congress  a  report  by  his  sec- 
retary of  state,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
which  the  latter,  referring  to  our  trade 
with  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  stated 
that  the  Spanish  **  duty  on  JUmr  affects 
us  very  much,  and  other  nations  very 
little."  So  one  reads,  in  Niles's  Reg- 
ister of  June  17,  1820,  that  two  large 


French  ships  from  Spain  had  arrived  at 
Havana  with  cargoes  of  flour,  which 
were  admitted  at  such  low  rates  of  duty 
as  would  stop  the  export  of  flour  from 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  if  the  discrim- 
ination continued. 

From  time  to  time  for  about  a  century 
back,  our  presidents,  secretaries  of  state, 
envoys,  consuls,  and  political  economists 
have  directed  attention  to  the  heavy  cua- 
toms  duty,  or  tariff,  laid  by  Spain  on 
American  flour  imported  into  her  West 
Indian  possessions.  Nothing,  however, 
seems  ever  to  have  been  done  towards 
lessening  it,  especially  in  late  years; 
and  the  duty  at  the  present  time  on  flour 
of  wheat  imported  into  Cuba  in  any 
other  vessels  than  Spanish  is  at  the  rate 
of  S5.51  per  one  hundred  kilograms,  with 
twenty-five  per  cent,  war  subsidy  addi- 
tional. This  is  at  the  rate  of  six  dollan 
and  twelve  cents  duty  per  barrel,  net 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  -  six 
pounds,  and  is  essentially  prohibitory. 

The  pretended  object  of  the  duty  is 
to  give  a  monopoly  to  a  few  traders  in 
Spain,  and  to  **  protect"  agriculture  in 
Spain ;  whereas  the  United  States  consal 
at  Barcelona  reports,  **  Farmers  are  till- 
ing their  lands  in  the  same  anUquated 
style  as  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
use  modern  American  implements." 
The  tax,  which  of  course  is  highly  op- 
pressive to  the  Cubans  themselves,  seems 
all  the  more  unreasonable,  because  in 
modern  times  the  ports  of  those  nations 
which  are  the  most. advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion —  certainly  those  of  Grt»at  Britain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  and  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  —  admit  floor 
free  of  duty,  since  it  is  an  article  of  food 
of  prime  necessity.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
American  wheat  producers,  who  in  them- 
selves, as  a  general  rule,  unite  the  qual- 
ities of  proprietor  and  laborer;  who  even 
under  favorable  circumstances  seldom 
clear  more  than  ordinarv  wajjes.  And 
it  seems  peculiarly  to  affect  those  who 
are  growing  wheat  in  the  ITppor  Missis- 
sippi Valley  (on  the  very  plains  owned 
by  Spain  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago), 
and  who  naturally  tliink  that  some  of 
their  products  should  be  shipped  down 
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the  MiMisctippi  and  to  the  West  Indian 
ports  so  near  its  mouth.  The  tax  is  felt, 
too,  by  American  flour  manufacturers, 
whose  enterprise  and  skill  of  late  years 
hare  carried  their  art  to  great  perfec- 
tion, making  it  in  some  localities  a  pre- 
dominant industry,  and  who  have  to 
seek  markets  for  their  goo<ls  in  distant 
coantries.  Twenty -five  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour  are  now  shipped  every  week 
from  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  alone, — 
a  greater  quantity  than  was  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1878. 
The  average  cost  of  shipping  flour  from 
Minne^ipolis  or  St  Paul  to  Boston  or 
Xew  York  by  rail  is  sixty  cents  a  barrel. 
From  the  latter  cities  to  Havana  by 
steamer  —  a  voyage  of  five  days  —  the 
freight  is  fifty  cents  a  barrel.  The 
choicest  quality  of  the  Minnesota  *'  pa- 
tent "  flour  is  now  quoted  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  markets  at  eight  dol- 
lars per  barrel  at  wholesale.  It  may  be 
•opposed  that  the  average  price  of  flour 
fhipped  to  Havana  is  now  six  dollars  a 
b«rrel,  so  that  when  it  reaches  that  city 
it  is  met  with  a  custom  tax  nearly  or 
qoite  equal  to  its  cost,  with  freight  add- 
ed. This  forcibly  illustrates  the  absurd- 
ly excessive  rate  of  the  duty. 

There  are  other  goods,  such  as  provis- 
ions, which  the  United  States,  more  read- 
ily than  any  other  country,  could  furnish 
to  Cuba,  bat  upon  which,  considering  that 
they  are  necessaries,  the  duties  are  quite 
high.  The  duty  on  lard  imported  from 
the  United  States  into  Cuba  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  six  cents  per  pound;  on 
batter  eight  cents  per  pound;  on  cheese 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  class  and  quality.  Even  in 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  duties  have  usually 
been  lower  than  in  Cuba,  the  duty  on 
American  pork  amounts  to  $2.50  per 
barreL  The  duty  on  common  cotton 
pfints  or  calicoes  imported  into  Cuba 
from  the  United  States  in  American  ves- 
k!s  is  SUf  cents  per  kilogram,  and  the 
twenty-  &ve  per  cent,  war  subsidy  in  ad- 
dition, which  is  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents 
s  yard  of  twenty  -  four  inches  in  width. 
On  calf-skin  boots  and  shoes  for  men  the 
duty  is  $1.20  a  paur.     The  duty  on  the 


same  goods  would  be  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  less  when  imported  from  Eu- 
ropean or  other  ports  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels. Naturally,  the  heavy  di^rimina- 
tion  which  Spain  makes  against  our  flour 
and  certain  other  goods  tends  to  preju- 
dice our  export  of  cotton  manufactures 
to  Cuba.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1878,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
manufactures  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  tonreth- 
er  was  only  $95,246.  During  the  year 
1877,  nearly  a  corresponding  period. 
Great  Britain  exported  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
value  of  £1,184,991,  or  very  nearly  six 
million  dollars'  worth;  in  fact,  sixty  times 
as  much  as  were  exported  to  those  isl- 
ands from  the  United  States. 

Another  class  of  Americans,  besides 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  injiured  by  Spanish  monopoly  in  Cuba 
is  that  of  seamen.  To  foster  our  coast- 
ing trade  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  high  national  importance. 
Our  trade  with  Cuba  lies  in  the  very 
path  from  our  Atlantic  to  our  Gulf  ports. 
It  belongs  to  the  coasting  t^ade.  And 
what  is  more,  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  our 
coasting  sail-shipping,  which  should  al- 
ways be  favored,  but  which  has  so  de- 
clined of  late  that  those  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  masters  of  good  vessels  are  now 
glad  to  take  the  position  of  mate ! 

Not  only  is  our  trade  with  Cuba  bur- 
dened by  high  duties,  but  it  suffers  still 
further  obstruction  from  the  irre<rular 
and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  du- 
ties are  estimated  and  collected.  The 
American  flag  is  in  such  poor  favor  at 
Havana  that  vessels  carrying  it  have  to 
pay  considerably  higher  tonnage  duties 
than  are  paid  by  vessels  under  other 
flags,  and  particularly  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  although  such 
duties  purport  to  apply  equally  to  all 
countries.  This  statement  would  seem 
incredible,  were  it  not  vouched  for  by 
the  United  States  consul-general  at  Ha- 
vana, an  officer  who  has  had  ten  years' 
experience  at  his  post.  In  a  commu- 
nication to  the  department  of  state, 
dated  November  2,  1877,  he  illustrates 
the  **  gross  injustice  "  done  our  shipping 
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interests  by  the  system  of  assessing  ton- 
nage duties  at  Havana.  He  gives  exam- 
ples of  it  as  it  was  applied  to  eighteen 
fishino:  vessels — the  humblest  of  our 
crafts,  and  such  as,  if  any,  would  be  like- 
ly to  receive  fair  treatment — out  of 
thirty  of  these  vessels  which  habitually 
trade  between  Key  West  and  Havana. 
He  states,  — 

**  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  paid  by 
these  eighteen  vessels  to  the  Havana 
custom-house  for  tonnage  dues  during 
the  year  1876  was  S8984.93.  Tlie  same 
number  of  Spanish  vessels  of  the  same 
tonnage,  and  making  an  equal  or  a 
greater  number  of  voyages  to  the  United 
States,  would  have  paid  there  during 
the  same  period  $190.80,  or  Si  to  $46.83 
paid  by  the  American  vessels  in  Cuba. 

**The  aggregate  register  tonnage  of 
these  vessels  is  635.92  tons.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  the 
Spanish  admeasurers  of  Havana,  in  read- 
measuring  these  vessels,  augmented  their 
aggregate  tonnage  216.42  tons,  or  about 
thirty -four  per  cent,  over  their  American 
tonnage;  a  gross  injustice^  against  trhick 
all  the  remonstrances  of  this  office  and  of 
the  masters  were  at  that  time  of  no  avail. 
At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  other  countries 
whose  systems  of  admeasurements  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States 
were  admitted  to  entry  upon  their  regis- 
ters. Thus,  had  these  vessels  been  under 
the  British  or  German  flag,  they  would 
have  paid  thirty  -  four  per  cent,  less  in 
tonnage  dues  than  was  paid  by  the 
American  vessels." 

The  consul-general,  Mr.  Hall,  adds: 
"  There  are  many  other  difHculties  un- 
der which  our  vessels  labor  in  the  ports 
of  Cuba,  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  department  freqtiently 
durin<c  the  past  ten  years."  In  view  of 
the  facts  just  quoted,  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Evarts,  on  the  ISthof  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  instructed  the  United  States 
minister  at  Madrid  that  **  the  burden  of 
these  excessive  and  increasing  exactions 
...  is  becoming  tccU-nigh  unbcarabh  to 
our  shippers  and  merchants." 

It  appears  that  the  evil  of  the  system 


of  readmeasurement  became  partially 
remedied  by  a  royal  order,  which  was 
adopted  "provisionally"!  But,  judg- 
ing from  the  slight  satisfaction  which 
hitherto  has  been  accorded  to  complaints 
against  the  system  of  "  fines  "  at  Ha- 
vana, we  fear  the  evil  is  not  remedied. 
The  practice  by  the  revenue  officers  at 
Havana  of  imposing  fines  or  penalties 
on  vessels  for  slight  and  technical  errors 
found  in  the  manifests  of  cargoes  is  a 
burden  which  has  long  been  complained 
of.  These  fines  have  been  exacted  often 
in  a  frivolous,  arbitrary,  and  yezatious 
manner,  and  such  as  to  prove  in  some 
cases  almost  ruinous  to  shippers.  The 
most  trifling  mistake  or  omission,  a  mere 
verbal  inaccuracy,  has  exposed  them  to 
heavy  |>enalties.  For  example,  a  fine 
would  be  imposed  because  hoops  were 
not  described  in  the  manifest  as  "wood- 
en "  hoops;  because  nails  were  not  stat- 
ed to  be  "  iron  "  nails;  for  a  failure  to 
express  numbers,  weights  and  measures 
in  letters  and  figures;  for  the  slightest 
error  in  converting  American  weights 
and  measures  into  Spanish  denomina- 
tions. Fines  have  been  imposed  in  one 
Cuban  port  for  stating  in  a  manifest  that 
which  in  another  Cuban  port  fines  were 
imposed  for  omitting,  lliis  unreasona- 
ble practice  of  revenue  fines  had  become 
so  burdensome  that  in  January,  1873, 
seventy  -  nine  commercial  firms  of  New 
York  and  Boston  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
asking  for  its  intervention  to  secure  re- 
lief from  the  system.  The  matter  was 
deemed  of  so  much  importance  by  onr 
government  that  it  procured  the  coop- 
eration of  the  British,  Crerman,  and 
Swedish-Norwegian  governments  in  sec- 
onding its  efforts  for  a  reform  of  the 
abuse.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  abuse  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Our  consul-general  at  Havana, 
at  the  close  of  his  before-cited  commu- 
nication of  November  2, 1877,  states  that 
among  "the  many  difficulties"  which 
affect  our  vessels  in  Cuban  ports  "  the 
principal  one,  that  of  fnes  imposed  for 
trivial  and  sometimes  for  mere  technical 
informalities,  is  still  a  source  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  our  ship- masters." 
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One,  and  perhaps  a  sufficient,  expla- 
nation of  the  continuance  of  such  an  un- 
warrantable and  injurious  system  is  that 
the  revenue  officers  of  Cuba  are  not 
properly  remunerated  for  their  services 
by  the  Spanish  government,  and  that 
they  resort  to  this  unjustifiable  imposi- 
tion of  penalties  as  a  source  of  compen- 
sation. 

Oor  commerce  with  Cuba  has  been 
prejudiced  by  still  another  class  of  evils. 
Our  shipping  has  been  harassed  and  our 
flag  insulted  on  repeated  occasions  by 
Spanish  officials  and  Spanish  cruisers. 
A  more  arrogant  and  wanton  proceed- 
ing than  the  seizure  of  the  Black  Warrior 
—  a  merchant  steamer  regularly  trad- 
ing between  New  York  and  Mobile,  call- 
bg  also  at  Havana  for  the  delivery  of 
the  mail  and  passengers  —  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  was  a  proceeding  cal- 
colated  to  turn  our  shipping  away  from 
Coban  ports.  The  seizure  of  the  Yir- 
ginius  on  the  high  seas  was  in  yiolation 
of  public  law;  and  the  summary  execu- 
tion of  fifty-three  of  the  persons  found 
on  board  of  her,  many  of  them  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  of 
them  mere  boys,  without  lawful  trial,  and 
thus  directly  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  was  a  flagrant  insult  to  the 
aothority  and  the  dignity  of  the  United 
ScateSf  as  well  as  an  outrage  against  hu- 
manity. Spain  apologized ;  but  instead 
of  punishing  the  general  who  ordered  the 
execntions,  she  in  due  time  promoted 
him!  As  full  indemnity  for  the  aifair 
the  United  States  received  of  Spain  the 
iwo  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  hondred  dollars  to  the  family  of  each 
person  executed.  The  pacific  course 
which  our  government  pursued  in  the 
matter  sufficiently  refutes  the  statement, 
frequently  heard  from  Europeans,  that 
the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of 
*' bullying  "  and  **  worrying  "  Spain  in 
ber  management  of  Cuba. 

To  come  down  to  a  still  later  period : 
the  attention  of  our  government  was 
called  to  the  following  three  cases  of  out- 
n^  on  American  vessels,  committed  near 
Cuba  by  Spanish  guanl-boats,  in  1877. 
lo  May  of  that  year  the  whaling  schooner 


Ellen  Rizpah,  of  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, while  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
her  voyage,  was  forcibly  attacked  by  an 
armed  Spanish  guard-boat,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Cuba;  her  captain  was  de- 
tained prisoner  on  board  the  guard-boat 
for  four  days,  exposed  much  of  the  time 
to  very  inclement  weather  in  wet  cloth- 
ing; and  when  at  the  end  of  that  time  a 
Spanish  steamer  arrived  and  his  papers 
were  examined,  which  from  the  first  he 
frankly  offered  to  exhibit,  he  was  rudely 
ordered  to  go  about  his  business.  At- 
tempting to  do  so,  and  while  preparing 
to  capture  some  whales  then  in  sight,  he 
was  again  chased  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  by  another  but  similar  armed  cruis- 
er. These  acts  deterred  him  from  prose- 
cuting his  voyage. 

On  the  2dd  of  the  same  month,  the 
whaling  schooner  Rising  Sun,  of  Prov- 
incetown,  Massachusetts,  being  off  tlic 
South  Keys  of  Cuba,  and  three  miles 
from  the  Keys  (which  are  uninhabited 
and  destitute  of  vegetation)  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  had 
her  two  boats  out  in  pursuit  of  whales. 
One  of  the  boats  was  commanded  by  her 
captain,  the  other  by  the  mate.  While 
thus  visibly  and  properly  engaged  in  their 
calling,  and  three  or  four  miles  distant 
from  the  schooner,  they  were  fired  at  by 
a  Spanish  guard-boat  with  blank  car- 
tridge from  a  rifled  cannon,  followed  im- 
mediately by  two  rounds  with  solid  shot. 
The  captain  of  the  Rising  Sun  steered 
for  his  vessel,  but  was  fired  upon  with 
three  volleys  from  small  arms.  His  steers- 
man, a  Portuguese,  heard  them  declare 
on  the  guard-boat  that  they  meant  to 
take  the  schooner  and  sink  her.  The 
captain,  as  ordered,  went  on  board  the 
guard-boat,  where  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  detained  till  a  gun-boat  should 
come  from  Cuba  ''  to  search  his  vessel 
and  examine  his  papers.''  After  some 
time  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
vessel  on  condition  that  his  mate  came 
aboard  in  his  place.  The  mate  was  de- 
tained five  days  without  change  of  cloth- 
ing, although  he  came  on  board  the  Span- 
ish vessel  in  his  wet  whaling  suit.  When, 
on  the  fifth  day,  the  Spanish  gun-boat 
arrived,  an  officer  from  that  vessel  went 
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OD  board  the  Rising  Sun,  examined  her 
papers,  and  mustered  her  crew  aft  to  an- 
swer to  their  names.  Her  captain  in- 
quired why  his  vessel  was  detained,  and 
was  answered  in  English:  **  Hiere  are  a 
good  many  scamps  in  the  world,  and  we 
don '  t  k  now  whom  to  tru  st . "  During  all 
these  proceedings  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  flying  from  the  Rising  Sun. 
The  detention  put  an  end  to  her  voyage. 

The  other  case  occurred  during  the 
same  spring,  and  was  of  no  less  aggra- 
vated character.  The  whaling  schooner 
Edward  Lee,  of  Provincetown,  Massa- 
chusetts, having  scarcely  arrived  in  the 
same  waters,  and  while  cruising  for 
whales,  was  chased  by  a  Spanish  gun- 
boat, fired  into,  at  first  with  solid  shot, 
then  with  grape,  and  finally  with  shell, 
and  by  such  violence  driven  from  those 
waters. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  existence  of 
an  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  these  Spanish  armed  cruisers 
takins:  the  law  into  tlieir  own  hands. 
Not  at  all.  There  could  be  no  pretense 
but  these  American  vessels  were  pursu- 
ing their  proper  and  legitimate  calling. 
And,  besides,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
at  pains  and  expense  uniformly  and  suc- 
cessfully enforced  the  neutrality  laws, 
and  prevented  the  fitting  out  and  depart- 
ure from  our  ports  of  vessels  intending 
to  aid  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  This  un- 
deviating  course  of  our  government  should 
have  made  Spanish  oflicials  all  the  more 
scrupulous  and  courteous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  American  vessels. 

And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
great  leatling  principle  or  rule  which  the 
United  States  have  long  maintained,  and 
which  most  other  maritime  powers  now 
acknowlt'<l<re,  is  that  a  vessel  on  the  high 
seas,  in  time  of  peacv,  bearing  its  proper 
flag,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  belongs ;  and  then.»fore 
any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention 
of  such  vessel  by  force,  or  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  force,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
power,  is  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  that  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  secretary  of  state  of 


the  United  States,  in  his  note  of  NoTem- 
ber  IS,  1877,  in  regard  to  the  outrages 
on  the  three  whaling  schooners  just  above 
mentioned,  should  use  the  following  ear- 
nest language :  — 

**  The  frequent  recurrence,  of  late,  of 
these  unfriendly,  and,  as  they  must  be 
considered  by  this  government,  clear- 
ly unwarrantable,  visitations  from  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  Spanish  naval  force 
to  the  unarmed  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  has  nevertheless  caused 
the  president  much  anxiety  for  the  con- 
sequences which  may  at  any  moment, 
and  must  sooner  or  later,  if  continued, 
result  to  the  peace  of  the  two  nations, 
unless  the  most  energetic  and  effective 
measures  are  speedily  adopted  and  put 
in  force  to  prevent  a  possible  recurrence 
of  such  incidents  as  I  have,  with  ever}' 
feeling  but  that  of  pleasure,  felt  obliged 
to  bring  thus  plainly  to  the  notice  of  the 
Spanish  government."  The  aggregate 
amount  of  indemnity  which  was  demand- 
ed of  Spain  by  our  government,  on  ac- 
count of  damafl^e  suffered  bv  the  owners 
and  officers  and  crews  of  the  three  ves- 
sels, Ellen  Rizpah,  Rising  Sun,  and  Ed- 
ward Lee,  for  the  breaking  up  of  their  voy- 
ages, etc.,  was  $19,500.  It  was  officially 
stated  that  the  cases  had  been  examined 
into  with  care,  and  that  our  goTernment 
was  **  satisfied "  that  the  respective 
claims  for  damasres  were  '*  equitable  and 
reasonable."  The  Spanish  government, 
with  reasonable  promptitude,  offered  to 
pay  ten  thousand  dollars  as  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  owners  ami  of- 
ficers of  the  Ellen  Rizpali  and  Rising 
Sun,  leaving  the  cl<iim  of  six  thousand 
dollars  on  account  of  the  Edward  I-.ee  for 
further  investigation.  The  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  prompt- 
ly acquiesced  in  such  settlement,  on 
terms  so  much  more  favorable  than  first 
demanded,  ought  to  satisfy  every  Span- 
iard, if  further  proof  were  necessary, 
that  the  United  States  do  not  wish  to 
pick  a  (juarrel  in  rep:ard  to  Cuba. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  stated 
for  two  objects:  first,  to  show  the  hin- 
drances and  injuries  our  shipping  suf- 
fers from  the  Spanish  administration  of 
Cuba;  and,  secondly,  to  show  the  pa- 
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ftience,  forbearance,  and  firm  policy  of 
peace  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  steadily  pursued  with 
reference  to  that  island. 

There  is  Cuba,  with  an  area  six  times 
greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  so 
near  to  us  that  by  taking  a  steamer  at 
our  own  port  of  Key  West  after  supper 
we  can  be  landed  at  Havana  the  next 
morning  before  breakfast,  —  there  she 
iin,  with  splendid  resources,  and  ought 
to  be  a  most  valuable  customer  for  Amer- 
i^'an  products;  yet,  owing  to  Spanish  mo- 
nopoly, —  an  almost  prohibitory  tariff  of 
over  six  dollars  a  barrel  on  flour,  ren- 
dered additionally  oppressive  by  venal 
administration,  —  American  merchants 
are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  mu- 
tual and  fair  commerce  with  her.  What, 
then,  is  the  remedy,  if  any,  for  such  a 
state  of  things? 

Should  our  government  endeavor  to 
acquire  possession  of  Cuba,  and  if  so, 
how?  Or  should  it  seek  to  obviate  the 
evils  by  a  commercial  treaty  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  more  cordial  relations  with 
Spain  and  Cuba? 

Manifest  destiny,  said  President  Bu- 
chanan, requires  that  the  United  States 
should  acquire  possession  of  Cuba.  A 
good  deal  has  been  written  and  said  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  in  regard  to  its 
acquisition.  President  Fillmore,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Daniel  Webster  about  the 
time  of  the  Lopez  expedition,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  against 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire  it.  He  naturally  apprehended 
that  its  acquisition  would  intensify  the 
slavery  question.  It  was  probably  a 
knowledge  of  his  individual  views,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  the  Lopez  ex- 
pedition (Lopez,  a  Cuban,  had  the  year 
before,  in  spite  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, got  out  of  New  Orleans  and 
landed  at  Cuba  a  military  force  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  among  whom  was  the 
ill-fated  Crittenden),  that  led  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  to  propose  to  the  United 
States,  in  1852,  to  engage  by  treaty  to 
discountenance  all  attempt  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  part 
of  any  power  or  individual  whatever. 


The  British  and  French  ministers  at 
Washington  severally  urged  that  Brit- 
ish and  French  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
French  government,  were  on  different  ac- 
counts creditors  of  Spain  for  large  sums 
of  money;  that  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  an  armed  force  in  Cuba  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  obstructed  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  its  efforts  to  fulfill  its 
pecuniary  engagements;  and  that  under 
the  existing  state  of  things  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  Spain  would  lower  her 
tariff  at  Havana.  Mr.  Everett,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  Mr.  Webster  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  in  his  reply  of  December 
1, 1852,  pointed  out  the  reasons  which  led 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
decline  entering  into  such  negotiations. 
In  the  first  place,  he  in  a  polite  manner 
gave  those  powers  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  very  little  concerned 
them.  The  president,  he  stated,  consid- 
ered the  condition  of  Cuba  as  mainly  an 
American  question.  That  island  lay  at 
our  doors,  commanded  the  approach  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  kept  watch  at 
the  door- way  of  our  intercourse  with  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  Isthmus  route.  Territo- 
rially and  commercially,  it  would  in  our 
hands  be  an  extremely  valuable  posses- 
sion. Under  certain  contingencies,  it 
might  be  almost  essential  to  our  safety. 
Still,  for  domestic  reasons,  the  president 
thought  that  the  incorporation  of  the  isl- 
and into  the  Union  at  that  time,  although 
effected  with  the  consent  of  Spain,  would 
be  a  hazardous  measure ;  and  he  would 
consider  its  acquisition  by  force,  except 
in  a  just  war  with  Spain  (t^hould  an 
event  so  greatly  to  be  deprecated  take 
place),  as  disgraceful.  The  president  had 
thrown  the  whole  force  of  his  constitu- 
tional power  ag.oinst  all  illegal  attacks 
upon  the  island;  and  the  proposed  com- 
pact, instead  of  helping  to  prevent  illegal 
enterprises  against  it,  would  give  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  them.  Thus 
ended  that  intrusive  proposal. 

In  about  two  years  after  this  was  held 
the  Ostend  Conference.  In  October, 
1854,  James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Mason, 
and  Pierre  Soul6,  ministers  respectively 
of  the  United  States  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  acting  under  instructions  of 
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the  Pierce  admiDistratioO)  met  at  Ostend, 
in  Belgium,  to  consult  as  to  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  They  drew  up 
and  signed  (October  18th)  a  joint  com- 
munication to  their  government,  in  which 
they  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and 
were  thoroughly  convinced,  that  an  im- 
mediate and  earnest  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  Cuba  from  Spain  at 
any  price  for  which  it  could  be  obtained, 

not  exceeding  the  sum  of dollars. 

The  maximum  sum  they  thought  should 
be  paid  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars;  and  they  made  a  strong 
point  in  their  paper  by  referring  to  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  by 
the  use  of  the  larger  part  of  such  a  sum 
in  building  railroads  and  developing  her 
resources.  The  susceptibilities  of  Spain, 
however,  were  such  that  the  negotiations 
thus  recommended  were  never  ventured 
upon  by  our  government.  Yet  at  that 
very  time  Cuba  was,  and  since  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  a  pecuniary  burden  on  the 
Spanish  government,  and  Spain's  best 
bonds  were  being  sold  upon  her  own 
bourse  at  about  one  third  of  their  par 
value.  At  that  time  the  duty  on  Amer- 
ican flour  imported  into  Cuba  in  Amer- 
ican vessels  was  S9.87  a  barrel!  and 
Spain  had  haughtily  refused  to  treat  for 
the  alleviation  of  our  commerce  with 
that  island.  Mr.  Sould,  in  a  dispatch  of 
November  10,  1853,  to  our  government, 
says  the  Spanish  minister  of  state  ^Ms 
averse  to  let  Spain  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial treaty  with  us,  and  makes  no  se- 
cret of  his  stern  antipathies  in  that  re- 
spect." Furthermore,  the  new  captain- 
general  who  about  that  time  was  sent  to 
Cuba  was  selected  **  mostly  on  account 
of  the  violent  prejudices  he  was  supposed, 
and  with  truth,  to  entertain  against  us;  " 
and  went  out  with  *'  increased  powers,  in 
case  of  another  Lopez  expedition,  to  put 
under  arrest  all  Americans  residing  there, 
without  excepting  even  the  consul.'* 

A  peaceful  termination  of  our  then 
critical  relations  with  Spain  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  commerce  might  well 
have  been  the  leading  motives  for  the 
Ostend  Conference,  but  the  suspicion 


that  the  main  object  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  Cuba  was  the  extension  of  the 
slave  power  threw  odium  upon  it. 

No  very  important  step  towards  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  has  since  been 
taken.  The  Thirty  Million  Bill,  with  a 
view  to  its  purchase,  was  introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Mr.  Slidell  in  1859,  but 
did  not  pass.  While  General  Prim  was 
regent  of  Spain,  in  1869,  a  private  com- 
pany, with  a  view  of  obtaining  Cuba  for 
the  Cubans  and  afterwards  repaying  it- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  island,  offered 
seventy-five  million  dollars  for  it;  and 
the  proposal  was  for  some  time  enter- 
tained by  that  able  soldier  and  states- 
man. Probably  Spain  would  now  cede 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  both  to  the  United 
States  for  two  hundred  million  dollars 
and  for  no  less.  Yet  assuming  that  the 
United  States  could  borrow  that  sum  at 
four  per  cent.,  the  annual  interest  on  the 
amount  would  be  eight  million  dollars, 
which  would  exceed,  perhaps,  the  yearly 
clear  profit  of  commerce  with  the  islands 
even  with  free  trade.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  give,  unless  there  should  be  dan- 
ger (which  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  deprecate)  of  our  having  a  war 
with  Spain  in  consequence  of  grievances 
in  connection  with  Cuba,  and  of  our  be- 
ing obliged  to  acquire  it  as  security  for 
future  peace.  There  has  been  some  little 
experience  in  the  business  in  the  past, 
to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  advert.  Not 
only  has  Cuba  once  been  conquered,  but 
it  has  been  conquered  with  the  help  of 
Americans !  Not  only  so,  but  Cuba  has 
in  its  time  acted  the  part  of  Carthage 
(which  in  some  points  it  to-day  resem- 
bles) to  America.  It  fitted  out  in  1742 
an  armament  of  two  thousand  troops, 
which  embarked  at  Havana  under  con- 
voy of  a  ])owerful  squadron,  and  which, 
after  being  reinforced  by  a  thousand  men 
at  St.  Augustine,  invaded  Georgia.  This 
was  in  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain. 

Cuba  had  been  threatene<l  the  vear 
before  by  a  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Vernon.  He  had  been  reinforced  by 
three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  chiefly 
from  the  Netc  England  colonies ;  but  he 
lingered,  inactive,  till  his  forces  inglo- 
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ricmsly  melted  away  by  disease.  Of  the 
New  England  recruits  scarcely  one  man 
in  fifty  soryivcd,  and  the  calamity,  we  are 
told,  '*  overspread  America  with  mourn- 
ing." 

A  successful  campaign  under  Jjord 
Albemarle  was  made  nineteen  years 
later.  The  expedition  consisted  of  nine- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  small 
war  vessels,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
transports,  and  a  force  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand troops.  Admiral  Pococke,  fresh 
from  two  naval  victories  in  the  East, 
commanded  the  naval  forces.  He  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Bahama  in  eleven 
days,  and  early  in  June  (1762)  the  siege 
of  Fort  Moro  was  commenced.  That 
fortification,  guarding  Havana,  even  then 
was  quite  strong.  Its  ditqh,  cut  out  of 
•olid  rock,  was  eighty  feet  deep  by  forty 
feet  wide.  It  was  defended  by  fourteen 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  The  besiegers 
had  the  assistance  of  two  thousand  or 
more  blacks  from  the  nci<;hborinor  British 
islands,  in  fatigue  work.  The  labors 
tnd  hardships  of  the  whole  command 
were  of  course  severe.  At  one  time 
five  thousand  men  of  the  land  forces 
xikd  three  thousand  sailors  were  unfit  for 
duty.  Reinforcements  of  Americans, 
nombering  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
principally  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  —  and  among  whom  was  the 
afterwards  famous  Putnam,  of  Connect- 
icut,— began  to  ariive  about  the  20th 
of  July.  The  Spaniards  made  a  gallaut. 
resistance,  but  had  to  yield  on  the  10th 
of  August,  when  Fort  Moro  was  taken, 
ind  as  a  consequence  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  splendid  victory  made  a  great  im- 
pression at  the  time ;  yet  in  the  negotia- 
tions, which  shortly  afterwards  termi- 
nated in  peace,  Spain  declared,  and  was 
supported  by  France,  that  without  the 
restitution  of  Cuba  peace  could  be  of  no 
service  to  her,  and  she  would  rather  haz- 
trd  the  continuance  of  war.  Cuba  was 
therefore  restored  to  Spain. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  has  passed 
aace  that  event ;  and  it  would  now  re- 
qnire  more  extensive  operations  and 
Bach  larger  land  and  naval  forces  to 
take  Cuba.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  such  a  conflict  the  sympathy  of 


foreign  nations,  in  itself  a  great  moral 
support,  would  not  be  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  provocation 
given  by  Spain  were  unmistakably  suffi- 
cient to  justify  our  course.  Spain  has 
not  only  extended  and  strengthened  her 
fortifications  there,  but  she  defends  them 
with  a  respectable  naval  force.  She  re- 
g<irds  the  retention  of  Cuba  as  a  matter 
of  honor,  —  at  least  pretends  to.  She  is 
a  country  of  sixteen  million  inhabitants, 
with  much  pride,  military  experience, 
and  ardor.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  she  would  make  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  our  operations.  She  might 
even   make   some  damacrintic   ajjorressive 
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movements.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  think 
they  could  get  a  few  Alabamas,  and  make 
us  cry  quit.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  stated,' 
August,  1874,  that  although  the  naval 
force  of  Spain  was  nominally  formida- 
ble, yet  its  available  force  was  relative- 
ly small.  For  the  defense  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  she  keeps  a  fleet  of  thirty-five 
gun-boats,  all  of  the  same  size,  — one  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  long,  twenty-two  and 
a  half  feet  beam,  eight  feet  depth  of  hold, 
and  drawing  about  dve  feet  of  water. 
They  are  screw  steamers,  each  one  carry- 
ing a  one-hundred-pounder  pivot  gun  at 
the  bow.  We  would  have  to  take  the 
fortifications  at  Havana  by  as  protract- 
ed a  siccre  as  that  of  Vicksburjr.  Be- 
sides,  there  would  have  to  be,  probably, 
one  or  two  serious  naval  enjjajjements. 
When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  Sherman,  as  commanding 
general  in  Kentucky,  declared  that  two 
hundred  thousand  men  were  required 
for  effective  operation,  people  said  he 
was  insane;  and  such  was  the  popular 
and  official  delusion  that  lie  was  removed 
from  his  command !  It  would  require  the 
enlistment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  —  perhaps  more  —  to  conquer 
Cuba.  As  the  stronger  party,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  we  would  ul- 
timately accomplish  our  object.  Mean- 
time, Spain  would  have  suffered  injury 
which  she  could  hardly  outgrow  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  our  own  coun- 
try, its  shipping,  and  perhaps  some  of 
its  ports  would  have  suffered  a  great 
amount  of  damage.     From  ten  to  twenty 
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thousand  of  our  land  and  naval  forces 
would  have  perished  by  disease,  half  as 
many  more  in  battle ;  and  with  the  ex- 
pense of  transports,  of  costly  ammunition 
for  siege  firing,  the  pay,  clothing,  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  forces,  and  the  millions 
that  would  eventually  have  to  be  paid  in 
pensions  J  the  aggregate  pecuniary  cost  of 
the  war,  without  taking  into  account  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  would  possi- 
bly exceed  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

There  are  some  social  objections  to 
incorporating  Cuba  into  the  American 
Union.  **  For  a  century,'*  said  the  Lon- 
don Times  six  years  ago,  **  Cuba  has 
been  advancing  rapidly  in  her  colored 
population,  in  wealdi,  in  enterprise,  and 
in  most  material  respects,  with  an  al- 
most utter  absence  of  the  higher  and 
nobler  elements  generally  supposed  nec- 
essary to  consolidation  and  order." 
**We  have  regular  mails  to  Havana," 
said  the  Times,  "yet  Cuba  is  like  Great 
Britain  in  the  days  of  George  II.  and 
Rob  Roy." 

The  white  population  there  numbers 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  of 
whom  say  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand include  native  Spaniards,  who  hold 
the  ofHccs,  or  who  have  immigrated  to 
get  rich  in  other  ways.  Tlie  other  six 
hundred  thousand  are  native  Cubans, 
called  Creoles.  The  native  Spaniards, 
having  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  govern- 
ment, and  having  exercised  their  priv- 
ileges in  a  haughty,  domineering  man>- 
ner,  are  said  to  be  cordially  hated  by  the 
Creoles.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  in 
the  event  of  Cul)an  independence  these 
Spaniards  would  quit  the  island  and  re- 
turn home.  Both  classes,  however,  share 
in  a  common  dislike  for  tlie  home  gov- 
ernment. The  free  colored  population 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fortv  thou- 
sand,  the  number  of  slaves,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand,  —  for  slaverj* 
exists,  reinforced  by  the  atrocious  slave 
trade,  —  of  Asiatics,  thirty-four  thou- 
sand. The  blacks  thrive  better  there 
than  any  other  race;  and  tliougli  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves  they  would  be 
about  as  improvident  as  white  men  of 
similar  intelligence,  yet  it  is  found  that 
even  the  slaves  work  as  well  when  stimu- 


lated by  a  bounty  for  extra  work  as  when 
impelled  by  coercive  means.  The  blacks 
are  employed  principally  on  the  sugar 
estates,  of  which  there  are  about  fifteen 
hundred,  owned  by  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  slave-holders.  The  slaves  are  sub- 
jected to  many  cruelties,  and  suicides 
are  frequent  among  them.  Of  the  slave- 
holders say  twelve  hundred  realize  a 
clear  income  of  four  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  and  the  others  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent.  About  three  hundred  sugar 
planters  are  wealthy,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  in  very  independent 
circumstances;  while  say  twelve  hun- 
dred are  comparatively  poor,  burdened 
with  debts  and  mortgages.  The  planters 
concede  that  slavery  must  be  abolished 
in  Cuba,  and  a  few  years  ago  they  pro- 
mulgated a  scheme  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation, with  the  condition  that  the 
slaves  should  be  apprenticed  a  certain 
number  of  years  at  a  certain  rate  of 
wages;  the  planters,  meantime,  to  raise  a 
considerable  sum  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion for  the  importation  of  additional 
free  labor.  It  is  claimed  that  tliis  scheme 
would  financially  ruin  the  twelve  hun- 
dred poor  planters,  who  could  only  pull 
through  by  receiving  pay  for  their  slaves. 
By  a  law  of  July  4,  1870,  Spain  practi- 
cally committed  herself  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Cuba,  and  her  government 
has  repeatedly  pledged  itself  speedily  to 
carry  out  that  measure;  but  while  the 
slave-holders  pretend  to  be  in  favor  of 
abolition,  tliey  seem  to  have  influence 
enough  at  Madrid  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation. The  Chinese  were  imported, 
of  course,  for  work  on  plantations,  but 
partly  from  lack  of  strength  they  have 
not  proved  efficient  field  han<ls.  More- 
over, they  have  been  cheated  in  their 
contracts,  and  have  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  f/iiayt-scrvitude.  They  have 
resented  the  lash  with  revengeful  acts  of 
violence,  and  as  a  n<itural  consequence  of 
the  general  bad  treatment  they  have  suf- 
fered they  are  a  goo<l  deal  demoralized 
and  scattered  over  the  island. 

On  the  whole,  the  population  and  so- 
cial condition  of  Cuba  are  hardly  such 
as  to  make  its  society  a  desirable  acqui- 
sition to  the  United  States.    This  coun- 
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try  has  no  prestige  there,  nor  do  the 
Cubans  appear  to  sympathize  with  us. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  would  of  course  involve  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery.  And  what 
would  be  the  effect  ?  Some  imagine,  and 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  among  them,  that  the  indus- 
try of  the  island  would  receive  a  terri- 
ble shock  and  set-back,  and  that  there 
would  even  be  a  war  of  races.  A  war  of 
races,  it  was  predicted,  would  occur  in 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  a  consequence 
of  freedom  and  suffrage;  yet  the  good 
conduct  of  the  blacks  has  falsified  the 
doleful  prophecy,  notwithstanding  the 
United  States  neglected  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding tliem  with  instruction.  A  benefi- 
cent act  like  that  of  emancipation  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  set  people  to  cutting 
each  other* s  throats.  With  a  represent- 
ative government  justly  administered,  a 
moderate  property  qualification  for  suf- 
frage, reasonable  precautions  against  va- 
grancy, and  a  reasonable  police  force  to 
aid  in  executing  the  laws,  emancipation 
might  take  place  in  a  day  in  Cuba  with- 
out any  unusual  danger  or  disorder, 
whether  she  remained  as  a  colony  of 
Spain,  or  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  the  North  American  States.  Possibly 
there  would  be  for  a  few  years  some  de- 
cline in  the  sugar  production;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  free  man  will 
work  in  a  hot  sugar-mill  eighteen  hours 
ever}'  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  includ- 
ed, without  uncommonly  good  pay;  yet 
the  general  prosperity  would  increase. 

The  opinion  is  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Times  special  correspondent, 
writing  in  1878,  that  the  climate  of 
Cuba  is  unsuited  for  white  men.  One  is 
reluctant  to  concede  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  prosper 
in  that  beautiful  island,  and  perhaps 
the  future  will  show  that  they  can,  with 
due  observance  of  sanitary  precautions. 
These  are  matters  which  even  under  the 
best  administered  governments  are  too 
often  neglected.  In  Cuba  they  are  ig- 
Bored.  Cuba's  constitution  is  a  ^*  royal 
order"  which  clothes  the  captain-gen- 
eral with  the  fullest  powers.  The  gov- 
ernment is,  in  short,  a  despotism,  and 


is  administered  by  Spanish  ofiicials  who 
have  come  to  amass  fortunes.  They 
are  badly  paid,  are  insubordinate  to  the 
home  government,  and  resort  to  irreg- 
ular exactions  to  increase  their  gains. 
Even  the  priests  come  over  to  get  rich, 
and  are  allowed  to  charge  and  collect 
exorbitant  fees,  —  such,  for  example,  as 
seventeen  dollars  a  head  for  baptiidng 
children.  It  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  government  would 
adopt  needful  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  On  the  contrary,  it 
tolerates  evils  which  aggravate  the  nat- 
ural dancrers  of  the  climate.  The  heat 
has  been  increased  by  an  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  timber  over  a  largo  area  of 
level  land.  The  Times  correspondent 
found  Havana  a  city  of  smells  and  noises. 
He  describes  the  streets  in  the  older  part 
of  the  city  as  crowded  and  narrow,  and 
**  flanked  on  each  side  by  fetid  gutters." 
In  the  newer  part  of  the  city  the  streets, 
though  wide,  are  unpaved,  and  contain 
**  dismal  holes  and  quagmires."  The 
celebrated  harbor  emits  poisonous  exha- 
lations from  having  for  over  a  century 
been  the  reservoir  of  the  city  drains. 

Now,  if  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cuba 
is  so  bad,  is  it  not  improper  to  attrib- 
ute the  degeneracy  of  the  whites  there 
to  the  climate?  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  who 
visited  Cuba  in  1859,  writes:  **  As  to 
the  climate,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
interior,  especially  on  the  red  earth,  it  is 
healthy  and  delightful  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter."  White  people  have  lived 
in  Cuba  for  more  than  a  century ;  and 
under  a  good  government,  with  whole- 
some sanitary  institutions  rigorously  en- 
forced, and  with  cheap  markets  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  live  there  without 
deo^enerating. 

**  The  natural  process  for  Cuba,"  wrote 
Mr.  Dana,  '^  is  an  amelioration  of  her  in- 
stitutions under  Spanish  auspices."  This 
seems  a  wise  view  of  the  matter.  £k][ual- 
ly  sound  is  Uie  opinion  expressed  by  the 
London  Times  in  an  editorial  four  years 
ago,  namely:  **To  prevent  separation 
from  Spain  a  large  degree  of  administra- 
tive and  legislative  freedom  should  be 
granted  to  Cuba."     The  United  States 
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will  be  satisfied  if  Spain  will  confer  upon 
Cuba  a  similar  government  to  that  of 
Canada,  but  with  hardly  anything  less; 
and  they  ought  to  make  suitable  efforts 
to  accomplish  such  an  improvement.  But 
public  opinion  in  Spain  is  such  that 
extraordinary  efforts  will  have  to  be 
put  forth  to  obtain  such  a  result  in  any 
reasonable  time.  '*  Half  of  Spain," 
General  Cushing  when  United  States  en- 
voy at  Madrid  informed  our  govern- 
ment, **  though  not  distinctly  republi- 
can, still  is  liberal;  and  another  half  of 
Spain  is  hardly  less  intensely  Catholic 
and  monarchical  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Philip  II."  That  interesting  coun- 
try has  made  considerable  progress  since 
Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  most  eloquent  sum- 
ming up,  portrayed  her  as  **the  sole 
representative  now  remaining  of  the  feel- 
ings and  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
But  although  the  views  of  the  Spanish 
people  on  administrative  and  commercial 
policy  are  by  no  means  so  advanced  as 
those  of  the  people  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
rope, still  it  should  not  be  difficult  even 
now  to  convince  them  that  their  best  in- 
terests equally  with  their  honor  would  be 
promoted  by  conferring  on  their  West 
Indian  possessions  a  government  similar 
to  that  of  Canada.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  some  of  the  leading  European  pow- 
ers would,  if  applied  to  by  our  govern- 
ment, sincerely  and  earnestly  exert  their 
influence  upon  Spain  to  initiate  such  a 
reform;  and  for  the  good  reason  that  they 
are  enlightened  enough  to  comprehend 
that  the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  con- 
tent, |>eaceful  industry,  and  freer  trade 
would  to  some  extent  benefit  their  own 
commercial  interests.  Exactly  the  Can- 
adian system  may  not  be  the  preferable 
one.  What  would  probably  give  con- 
tent to  Cuba  would  be  a  government  in 
fhe  hands  of  the  intelligent  middle  class, 
—  substantial  self-government,  free,  and 
moderately  conservative. 

The  United  States  should  not  neglect, 
meantime,  anything  that  can  properly 
contribute  to  their  moral  influence  in  the 
matter.  While  careful  not  to  give  cause 
of  offense,  it  would  perhaps  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  if  we  were  more  exacting 
than  we  have  hitherto  been,  in  case  of 


any  future  insults  to  our  flag  by  Span- 
ish officials.  We  need  not  add  a  dollar 
to  our  naval  expenditures  on  account  of 
Cuba.  But  as  we  have  a  powerful  for- 
tress (Taylor)  at  Key  West,  just  across 
from  Havana,  which  cost  two  million 
dollars,  —  where  also  is  a  fine  harbor  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  drawing  twenty- two 
feet  of  water,  and  a  town  of  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  —  probably  it  would  be 
advisable  for  strategetic  purposes,  since 
it  is  entirely  practicable,  to  build  a  rail- 
road to  connect  with  it,  to  remain  under 
control  of  the  government.  Such  an  im- 
provement would  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  Spain  with  reference  to  her  pol- 
icy in  Cuba. 

What  the  United  States  immediately 
require,  besides  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cuba,  is  the  abolition  of  the  prohibit- 
ory duties  on  flour,  and  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  duties  on  produce 
and  other  articles  which  Cuba  could 
most  conveniently  obtain  from  this  coun- 
try. In  asking  these  ameliorations  of 
Spain,  is  there  any  concession  which  the 
United  States  can  offer  in  return  ?  Un- 
doubtedly there  is.  We  can  reduce  our 
duty  on  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Kico.  The  present  customs  duty 
on  raw  or  brown  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  averages  two  cents  and  a 
half  per  pound.  The  importation  of 
brown  sugar  into  the  United  States  in 
1877  from  Cuba  was  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  pounds,  of  the  value 
of  fifty-two  million  dollars;  from  Porto 
Rico  sixty  -  two  million  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  three  million  dollars;  and  to- 
gether nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
million  pounds,  of  the  value  of  fifty- five 
million  dollars.  The  total  duty  on  that 
importation  amounted  to  say  twenty- 
three  million  dollars,  a  tax  which  bears 
about  equally  on  the  American  consum- 
er and  the  West  Indian  producer.  We 
could  reduce  this  rate,  in  negotiating  for 
mutual  trade,  to  one  cent  a  pound.  If  it 
be  urged  that  the  revenue  cannot  be  tlis- 
pensed  with  (and  indeed  our  *•  spoils  " 
system  of  administration  requires  high 
taxation),  then  let  the  deficiency  be  sup- 
plied by  transferring  to  coffee  the  tax 
taken  from  sugar.     It  is  unreasonable  to 
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tJUL  a  necessary  like  sugar  so  much,  and 
allow  coffee  to  be  imported  entirely  free 
of  duty,  as  is  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  been,  the  case.    There  may  be  some 
who  will  urge  that  this  sugar  tax  must 
continue  asa  **  protection  ''  to  the  sugar 
production  of  Louisiana.    One  cent  per 
pound,  however,  should  now  be  a  suffi- 
cient protection.   Any  additional  protec- 
tion given  to  the  sugar  planters  of  the 
Southern  States  would  be  more  appro- 
priate in  the  shape  of  improved  govern- 
ment and  security  of  life  and  property. 
Let  us,  then,  offer  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  at  our  very  door,  at  least  half 
as  liberal  terms  as  we  gave  to  the  dis- 
tant Sandwich  Islands.     By  the  treaty 
of  June  17,  1876,  —  a  treaty  well  suited 
to  the   centennial   year,  —  the  United 
States  agreed  to  admit  into  their  ports 
brown  and  all  other  unrefined  sugar  the 
product  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (and 
various  other  articles) /re*  of  duty.    Re- 
ciprocally, the  Hawaiian  Islands  agreed 
to  admit  into  their  ports  agricultural  im- 
plements, cotton   manufactures,  provis- 
ions, flour,  etc.,  free  of  duty.     If  our 
government  will  only  reduce  the  tax  on 
brown  sugar  to  one  cent  a  pound,  it  will 
be  an  important  inducement  for  Spain 
to  remove  her  present  exorbitant  tax  on 
oar  wheat  flour,  and  to  reduce  largely 
her  duties  on  the  various  articles  of 
provisions  which  our  markets  are  so  well 
calculated  to  furnish  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  This  accomplished,  the  way  would 
be  opened  for  a  favorable  increase  of 
our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery, and  the  like  to  those  islands. 

Such  is  one  line  of  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, our  government  should  take  in- 
creased pains  to  cultivate  better  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  and  even  with  Cuba; 
and  this  by  increasing  the  influence  of 
its  diplomatic  representative  at  Madrid, 
ind  of  its  consul-general  at  Havana. 
The  importance  of  diplomatic  missions 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  Our 
representative  in  Great  Britain  does  not 
Dtred  to  educate  the  statesmen  in  that 
country  up  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy. 
Such  work  would  be  quite  superfluous 
there.  But  it  is  different  in  Spain.  We 
have  those  *'  stem  antipathies ''  there  to 


overcome.  Just  at  the  present  time,  on 
account  of  Cuba,  our  mission  to  Spain 
is  the  most  important  of  all  our  diplo- 
matic posts.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
our  representative  at  Madrid  wishes  to 
impress  on  the  leading  minds  of  Spain 
the  mutual  benefits  that  would  be  de- 
rived from  a  freer  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
How  would  he  proceed  ?  He  would  not 
resort  to  the  columns  of  the  public  press, 
for  that  is  not  allowed,  and  would  impair 
his  credit.  The  only  way  he  could  affect 
public  opinion  there  would  be  through 
social  intercourse  with  the  most  influen- 
tial people  of  the  country.  To  do  that 
he  should  be  able  to  maintain  continual 
hospitality  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
ofiicial  position.  It  would  be  altogether 
more  economical  to  enable  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  accomplish  important  results 
than  to  leave  them  unachieved,  and  run 
the  hazard  of  having  to  vote  an  extra 
four  million  appropriation  to  the  navy 
every  time  a  Virginius  steamer  should 
be  seized.  Can  it  be  wise,  however,  to 
^^  haggle  and  huckster  ''  over  an  appro- 
priation for  diplomatic  service,  and  vote 
fresh  millions  for  the  navy  (our  navy 
costs  eighteen  millions  a  year)  on  the 
**  groundless  plea, "  as  Richard  Cobden 
well  puts  it,  of  "  protecting"  commerce? 
What  has  just  been  said  applies  with 
equal  force  to  our  relations  with  Mexico. 
While  Congress  sparingly  sustains  diplo- 
matic service  in  Mexico,  it  appropriates 
thirty  -  seven  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  **  military  establishment,"  of  which 
about  two  millions  are  required  to  cover 
the  expense  of  suppressing  aggressions 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  that  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  spirit  of  bad  neighborhood  and 
generally  precarious  relations  between 
our  country  and  Mexico.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  which  our  government 
should  require  of  Mexico  in  the  interest 
of  commerce,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
and  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  They 
should  be  done  promptly,  and  if  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  the  policy 
which  experienced  and  leading  Euro- 
pean states  pursue  (which  sacrifice  most 
on  their  contiguous  or  near  neighbors) 
they  would  send  as  their  representative 
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to  Mexico  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  support  him  in  a  veiy  lib- 
eral  manner.  In  these  remarks,  not  the 
slightest  reflection,  of  course,  is  intended 
to  be  made  on  the  present  United  States 
representative  to  Mexico,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly a  capable  and  faithful  officer. 
That  officer  has  lately  furnished  to  his 
government  a  full  and  instructive  report 

—  published  in  **  papers  relating  to  the 
foreifl^n  relations  of  the  United  States  '' 

—  for  1878,  in  which  he  shows  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  with  which  our  trade 
to  Mexico  has  to  contend.  The  federal 
tariff  duty  on  some  goods  exceeds  their 
cost  price.  There  are  also  municipal 
and  state  duties  to  be  paid  in  addition, 
when  the  goods  leave  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  interior.  In  some  states  this  ad- 
ditional duty  is  twelve  and  one  half  per 
cent,  of  the  federal  duty;  in  others  as 
high  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  true, 
these  municipal  and  state  duties  are  un- 
lawful, but  they  are  collected  neverthe- 
less, for  **  necessity  knows  no  law." 
There  is  no  bonded  system  for  the  intro- 
duction of  goods,  nor  anything  like  the 
conveniences  that  obtain  in  the  United 
States  for  importation.  Another  great 
obstacle  there  to  commerce  is  the  inse- 
curity of  person  and  property,  arising 
from  the  revolutionary  condition  of  the 
country,  as  shown  by  illegal  seizures, 
*•  forced  loans,''  and  even  the  frequent 
murders  of  American  citizens.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  perpetrators  go  unpun- 
ished. *^  Not  a  single  passenger  train 
leaves  the  city  of  Mexico  or  Vera  Cruz, 
the  termini  of  the  only  completed  rail- 
road in  the  country,  without  being  es- 
corted by  a  company  of  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect it  from  assault  and  robbery.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Mexico  who 
own  factories  in  the  valley  within  sight 
of  it,  in  sending  out  money  to  pay  the 
weekly  wag(»8  of  the  operatives,  always 
accompany  it  with  an  armed  guanl." 
Matters  are  naturally  worse  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital.  The  Belgian  consul- 
general  residing  in  the  United  States, 
while  traveling  in  Mexico  under  orders 
of  his  government,  was  robbed,  notwith- 
standing he  h<id  a  guard. 

But  ifor  heavy  taxes  and  insecurity 


the  Mexican  mines  would  afford  a  profit- 
able field  for  American  capitalists.  Ag- 
ricultural implements,  engines,  mining 
machinery,  and  tools  can  be  imported 
into  Mexico  free  of  duty,  and  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, our  representative  to  Mexico,  thinks 
there  are  good  inducements  for  Ameri- 
cans to  eviz^sifi  in  those  branchesx>f  trade. 
However,  long  credits,  from  eight  to 
twelve  months,  without  interest  are  com- 
mon. He  states  that  '^  the  Germans 
have  fairly  earned  their  predominance 
in  trade  in  Mexico  by  many  years  of  pa- 
tient study  of  the  country  and  persistent 
application  to  the  business.  The  Ham- 
burg merchants  establish  their  branches 
in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  and  send 
their  educated  youths  out  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  and  after- 
wards assume  the  management  of  the 
branch  houses.  They  become  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  condition  and  prac- 
tices of  the  country,  and  master  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  tariff  and  interior  duties. 
Revolutions  and  changes  of  government 
do  not  disturb  their  equanimity.  They 
become  accustomed  to  '  forced  loans ' 
and  *  extraordinary'  contributions.'  Not- 
withstanding the  irregularities  of  the 
custom-house  ofiicials  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  contraband  trade,  they 
keep  the  'even  tenor  of  their  way,'  and 
usually  (though  not  always)  in  middle 
or  advanced  life  are  able  to  go  back  to 
Germany  with  a  competence." 

There  are  not  exceeding  six  English 
trading  houses  in  all  of  Mexico,  but  En- 
glish goods  are  onlered  by  German  and 
other  merchants.  While  we  are  making 
a  good  deal  of  noise  in  exporting  cattle 
to  England,  the  English  are  quietly 
passing  our  doors  with  cargoes  of  man- 
ufactures to  our  nearest  neighbors.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  Great  Britain 
exports  annually  three  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Mexico, 
while  the  United  States  export  but  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth.  This 
is  owing  partly  to  the  force  of  habit  in 
trading  with  England,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  British  goods  are  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  American  (and  after  all  chtajh- 
ness  is  the  great  talisman  in  commerce), 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  freight  on 
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Steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Vera  Cruz 
is  relatively  lower  than  on  the  steamers 
from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  amounted 
to  85,811,429.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Mexico  are  usually  larger  in 
amount.  **  No  person,"  says  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, ^*  can  visit  Mexico  without  heing 
ftruck  with  its  marvelous  natural  re- 
sources, its  fertility  of  soil,  its  genial  cli- 
mate, and  its  capacity  to  sustain  a  large 
population  and  extensive  commerce. 
The  motto  of  its  patron  saint  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  these  gifts  and  capabilities: 
*  The  Lord  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation.'  '*  **  It  can  produce,"  he  adds, 
*'  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  greater  area  of  sugar- 
producing  lands  than  Cuba,  and  of  equal 
fertility.  Its  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetable  textiles  is  equal  to  any 
country  in  the  world.  Almost  all  the 
tropical  fruits  of  the  world  can  be  culti- 
vated successfully.  Its  varied  climate 
admits  of  the  growth  of  all  the  cereals  of 
all  the  zones.  Its  ranges  afford  the  wid- 
est scope  and  the  best  conditions  for 
wool  and  stock  raising.  And  skillful 
American  mining  engineers,  who  have 
examined  the  matter,  claim  that  its  min- 
eral wealth,  hid  away  in  the  recesses  of 
its  mountains,  is  superior  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  or  Australia." 

What  is  it,  then,  that  retards  the  prog- 
ress of  Mexico?  Her  chronic  revolu- 
tions. A  government  may  be  perfect  on 
paper;  but  it  will  prove  worthless  unless 
the  people  who  exercise  it  have  the  req- 
nisite  moderation  and  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. A  government  that  permits  brig- 
andage, as  Mexico  does,  can  hardly  be 
i-alle<l  a  government.  Mexico  has  a 
population  of  nine  millions,  of  whom  two 
thirds  are  Indians.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, industry  is  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. A  sort  of  slavery  called  peonage 
scill  exists.  The  mass  of  working  peo- 
ple earn  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
a  day.  That  the  exports  of  a  country 
blessed  naturally  as  Mexico  is  should 
taoant  only  to  thirty-one  million  dollars 
a  year  teems  in  itself  evidence  of  a  very 


backward  state  of  civilization,  or  of  a 
great  amount  of  misgovern  ment,  even 
after  some  allowance  is  made  for  its  great 
extent  of  territory.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States 
have  an  insignificant  share  of  trade  with 
her.  This  is  owing  largely  to  the  ex- 
cessive rates  of  the  Mexican  tariff,  as  a 
few  examples  will  illustrate.  The  duty 
on  cotton  cloth,  unbleached,  is  eight  cents 
a  square  yard;  ditto,  bleached,  fourteen 
cents;  calicoes,  twelve  cents  a  square 
yard;  cassimeres  and  similar  woolen 
goods,  $1.25  a  square  yard ;  cotton  thread, 
twenty -five  cents  a  pound;  furniture, 
seventy -five  per  cent.;  pianos,  twenty 
cents  a  pound,  gross  weight;  flour,  nine 
dollars  a  barrel;  hams,  eleven  cents  a 
pound;  butter,  eleven  cents  a  pound; 
canned  fruit,  twenty-two  cents  a  pound, 
cans  included;  clothing,  ready  made,  all 
kinds,  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  per 
cent;  leather  boots  of  calf,  twenty-sev- 
en dollars  per  dozen ;  leather  shoes,  com- 
mon, for  men,  seven  dollars  per  dozen. 
When  to  these  duties  are  added  the  **  in- 
terior "  customs  tax,  previously  referred 
to,  and  the  various  fees  and  charges  in- 
cident to  vicious  administration,  the  cost 
of  goods  by  the  time  they  reach  the  cap- 
ital becomes  simply  outrageous.  From 
itemized  lists  of  actual  charges,  fur- 
nished by  experienced  importers,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  cask  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  hams,  costing  in  New  Yofk 
thirty-three  dollars,  costs  by  the  time  it 
arrives  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  $93.19. 
Ten  kegs  of  nails,  costing  at  New  York 
$22.50,  will  have  cost  $141.62  on  their 
arrival  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  barrel 
of  flour,  costing  six  dollars  in  New  York 
or  Boston,  will  have  cost  $29.03  in  Mexi- 
co. An  invoice  of  furniture,  costingr  in 
New  York  $121.15,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  consular  fees,  freight  charges, 
loss  by  exchange,  federal,  municipal, 
and  state  tariffs,  lighterage,  brokerage, 
commission,  etc.,  and  arriving  in  Mex« 
ico,  will  have  cost  $249,101 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  tariff 
charges  which  Mexico  imposes,  she  does 
not  derive  sufficient  income  to  enable 
her  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  public 
debt.     She  is  unable  to  pay  the  subsidy 
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of  two  millions  promised  to  the  company 
which  built  the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital,  —  said  to  be  a  fine  piece 
of  engineering,  the  total  ascent  being 
eight  thousand  feet.  She  does  not  even 
pay  the  salaries  of  her  judicial  officers. 
Tlie  higher  tariff  duties  are,  the  greater 
the  temptation  for  smuggling;  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  illicit  trade.  Mexican 
statesmen  ousht  to  see  that  their  coun- 
try  would  derive  a  larger  revenue  by  a 
more  moderate  tariff. 

Again,  our  trade  with  Mexico  would 
be  promoted  if  there  were  better  facili- 
ties of  communication.  A  semi-month- 
ly steamer  runs  between  New  York  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  one  tri-weekly  between 
New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz.  Each  line 
receives  a  subsidy  from  Mexico.  Where 
a  subsidy  is  granted,  there  should  be 
strict  conditions  for  securing  cheap  trans- 
portation. But  this  must  have  been  omit- 
ted as  to  the  railway  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico,  which  charges,  a  distance- 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  -  three  miles, 
per  ton  for  freight,  first  class,  $76.05, 
and  by  passenger  trains  S97.77,  or  ten 
times  as  much  as  is  changed  in  this 
country  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  York.  Inasmuch  as  Mexico  ad- 
joins the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
there  should  be  railroad  communication 
with  her.  The  commercial  centres  of 
the  United  States  now  have  railroad 
cdlhmunieation  as  far  as  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  Mexican  boundary.  The 
Californians  touch  the  Mexican  frontier 
with  a  railroad  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  their  State,  and  another  line  is  push- 
ins  southward  to  that  frontier  throuiih 
New  ^lexico.  In  return,  what  is  Mexi- 
co doing  to  meet  us?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing. And  what  is  worse,  she  appears 
equally  indisposed  and  unable  to  do  any- 
thing in  that  direction.  Unhapj)ily  there 
is  a  wide -spread,  though  perhaps  not 
predominant,  feeling  among  the  Mexi- 
cans that  a  railroad  connection  with  the 
United  States  would  prove  subversive  of 
their  independence  and  lead  to  the  an- 
nexation of  their  country  to  the  United 
States.  MemlK»rs  of  the  Mexican  con- 
gress are  successful  in  ai)i)ealing  to  this 


sentiment.  In  opposing  a  proposed  char- 
ter for  a  railroad  to  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  a  prominent  member,  who 
has  since  been  elected  speaker  of  the 
house  at  a  new  session,  declared  that  it 
was  **  a  natural  law  of  history  that  bor- 
der nations  are  enemies  "  (if  that  is  so, 
all  the  more  should  be  done  in  opening 
avenues  of  trade  and  the  like  to  promote 
a  good  understanding),  that  **  nations  of 
the  north  generally  invade  the  nations 
of  the  south;''  hence,  **we  should  al- 
ways fear  the  United  States."  He  closed 
his  speech  with  the  following:  **You, 
the  deputies  of  the  states,  would  you  ex- 
change your  poor  but  beautiful  liberty  of 
the  present  for  the  rich  subjection  which 
the  railroad  could  give  you?  Go  and 
propose  to  the  lion  of  the  desert  to  ex- 
change his  cave  of  rocks  for  a  golden 
cage,  and  the  lion  of  the  desert  will  an- 
swer you  with  a  roar  of  liberty."  His 
rhetoric  prevailed.  The  proposed  rail- 
road charter  was  defeated  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  fact,  too,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  an  American  company  shows 
of  what  account  American  influence  is 
in  Mexico. 

The  United  States  do  not  want  an 
inch  more  of  Mexican  territory.  All 
that  the  United  States  ask  of  Mexico  is 
that  she  shall  ali^n  herself  with  other 
civilized  nations.  They  ask  that  she 
shall  suppress  that  marauding  which  on 
a  considerable  i>art  of  their  frontier  ren- 
ders life,  to  use  the  words  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  **  well-nigh  insupport- 
able;" and  they  wish  that  under  gov- 
ernment justly  and  humanely  adminis- 
tered she  may  enjoy  the  tranquillity  in- 
dispensable to  business  enterprise  and 
industry,  and  which  will  enable  her  to 
attain  the  social  and  material  prosperity 
that  will  make  her  a  good  neighbor. 

Tlie  United  States,  having  assumed 
the  right  to  exclude  £uroi)ean  inter- 
ference in  Mexican  affairs,  as  shown  by 
their  infiuence  in  causing  the  French 
army  to  withdraw  from  Mexico,  and  as 
a  consequence  insuring  the  fall  of  Maxi- 
milian, are  all  the  more  bound  to  help 
her  along  by  good  example  and  well- 
directed  efforts.  Merc  routine  is  not 
enough. 

C.  C.  Andrews, 
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THE   CHILDREN  OUT-OF-DOORS.^ 

I. 

Their  wandering  cries  are  in  the  windj  street; 

(O  faces  wan  and  sweet  I) 
What  ear  doth  stoop  to  listen,  —  eye  to  mark 

Those  footsteps  in  the  dark? 

In  my  warm  room,  full-filled  with  childish  glee, 
The  still  thought  troubles  me: 

TTiese  children  I  call  mine;   what  parent  yours, 
Ye  children  out-of-doors? 

Fatherless,  motherless,  shelterless,  unfed 
Save  crusts  of  bitter  bread! 

How  dare  I  rest,  my  lids  to  sleep  resign  I 
Are  ye  not  also  mine? 

II. 

Who  is  it,  in  the  deep-breathed  winter  night, 
While  snows  lie  starry-bright, 

Elnocks  at  my  door?  (Or  did  a  passing  wind 
Deceive  my  empty  mind?) 

It  is  a  little  child,  sore-pinched  with  cold, 

Ragged  and  hunger-bold. 
Houseless  and  friendless,  goes  from  door  to  door, 

Knocking,  as  oft  before. 

**  Arise,  and  let  Him  in!"  a  voice  is  heard, 
At  which  my  sleep  was  stirred 
A  little,  oh  a  little,  and  my  heart 

Beat  with  a  quickening  start. 

**  Arise,  and  let  Him  in!"  —  a  voice,  no  more. 
Sleep  double-locks  the  door. 
And  Christ,  who,  child-like,  piteously  came. 
Leaves  me  to  waking  shame. 

ni. 

He  born  in  each  of  these,  the  Son  of  God, 
Walks,  80  disguised,  abroad; 

Dwells  in  mean  places,  nursed  by  cold  and  want. 
Abused,  half-naked,  gaunt. 

He  goes,  a  homeless  child,  to  happy  homes, 
Whence  light,  with  laughter,  comes 

s  Read  at  opening  of  Ohildrtn^  Home  I^,  Gineiiuuti,  OUo,  Apzil  15, 1879. 
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From  blissful  hearths,  through  many  a  shuiing  pane. 
He  waits,  in  frost  or  rain. 

BlessM  thej  are  who  hearken  when  He  knocks, 

And  open  eager  locks; 
Who  bid  from  out-of-doors  the  stranger  come. 

And  give  the  homeless  home. 

Oh,  bless^  they  who  in  his  piteous  guise 

The  Wanderer  recognize; 
The  Light  of  the  World  through  conscious  doors  they  win 

Who  rise  and  let  Him  in  I 

John  James  Piatt. 


A  FOSSIL   FROM  THE  TERTLA.RY. 


The  name  of  the  society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  is  pretty  well  known,  even  to 
school-boys,  who  have  had  to  **  speak  " 
eloquent  extracts  from  Mr.  Everett's  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oration,  or  Dr.  Holmes's 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem.  It  is  the  first  of 
the  Greek  letter  societies  of  the  colleges, 
some  one  of  which  now  holds  an  anni- 
versary every  day,  and  astonishes  the 
journals  with  its  record.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
is  more  than  half  a  century  older  than 
any  of  them,  and  at  Cambridge  this  year 
it  comes  to  its  centennial. 

The  society  is  one  of  the  queerest 
things  in  America.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  very  few  visible  relics  of  the  myth- 
ical age  of  our  national  history;  and  it 
is  not  very  visible  at  that.  The  *  *  myth- 
ical age"  is  that  period  extending  from 
the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  1781,  to  the 
organization  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  1 789.  This  is  a  period  in  which, 
as  the  book  of  Judges  says,  *  *  every  man 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eves." 
There  was,  indeed,  no  king  in  Israel  any 
longer,  and  there  was,  as  yet,  nobody 
to  take  the  place  of  the  king.  Of  this 
mythical  period  nobody  now  knows  any- 
thing, except  a  few  men  of  sense,  and 
they  do  not  know  much.  It  was  in  this 
prehistoric  period,  and  in  the  years  be- 
fore it,  that  the  earliest  chapters  of  Phi 
Beta  Elappa,  now  existing,  came  into  be- 


ing and  worked  out  their  earliest  plans. 
They  came  into  bein*^  because  every- 
thing was  without  form  and  void,  to-ku 
va  bo-hu,  as  the  expressive  Hebrew  hath 
it.  And,  exactly  as  in  some  prehistoric 
tertiary  you  find  the  droll  skeleton  of 
a  three- toed  horse  who  prophesies  the 
existence  of  the  whole-hoofed  Smuggler 
or  Parole  of  to-day,  so  anybody,  who 
digs  in  the  gravel  or  other  drift  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, comes  across  this  poor  struggling 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  —  with  its  three  toes, 
as  it  happens,  —  striving  to  unite  **  the 
wise  and  virtuous  of  ever}'  degree  and 
of  whatever  country."  In  particular,  it 
was  striving  to  unite  the  several  States 
which  had  just  ceased  to  be  colonies. 

The  hardest  thing  to  teach  the  young 
American  of  to-day  is  that  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  Virginian  was  as  much 
a  foreigner  to  a  New  Yorker  as  is  a  Mex- 
ican or  Chileno  to-day.  We  have  been 
a  nation  so  long  now  that  Young  Amer- 
ica cannot  understand  that,  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed,  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  even 
mystical  and  fantastic.  It  is  only  by 
slow  steps  that  we  have  worked  up  to 
such  national  feeling  as  we  have.  Of 
those  steps  the  estal)li.*<hmcnt  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  one.  It  was  not  an  impor- 
tant one;  quite  the  reverse.  As  it  proved^ 
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it  was  unimportant  and  insignificant. 
Wben  the  great  object  was  obtained,  by 
the  adoption,  almost  by  miracle,  of  the 
federal  constitution,  that  great  success 
pale<l  all  lesser  endeavors  in  the  same 
direction,  and  made  their  fires  ineffect- 
oal.  And  so,  the  truth  is  that  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  has  been  of  no  great  impor- 
tance for  its  orij^inal  purpose  since  1789. 
But  this  is  not  because  the  plans  of  its 
founders  were  bad,  but  rather  because 
they  were  good.  There  is,  indeed,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  rather  an  interesting 
parallel  with  their  quaint  little  annals,  in 
the  modern  history  of  Grermany.  For 
fiftv  years  after  the  Conoress  of  Vienna, 
the  (rerman  states,  as  states,  could  make 
DO  efficient  union.  There  was  a  plenty 
of  Saxonies  and  Wiirtemburgs  and  Ba- 
dens,  but  there  was,  alas,  no  Grermany, 
excepting  in  language  and  literature. 
All  through  this  period,  it  was  the  stu- 
dents of  the  universities  who  believed  in 
union.  It  was  they  who  affiliated  to- 
other in  clubs,  now  public  and  now  pri- 
vate, of  which  the  great  object  was  the 
unity  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  fair 
enough  to  say  that,  out  of  the  persistent 
paesion  for  union  fostered  thus  among 
the  educated  men  of  Germany,  the  Ger- 
man empire  of  to-day  has  grown.  Now 
the  early  correspondence  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  shows  that  the  young  men  who 
formed  it  bad  just  such  dreams  of  union 
a«  those.  It  was  with  just  such  purposes 
that  their  union  of  the  ^*  wise  and  virtu- 
ous" of  the  American  colleges  was 
formed.  Luckily  for  this  country,  ever}'- 
thing  else  tended  the  same  way.  Com- 
B^rce,  national  honor,  even  the  oyster 
fishery  of  the  Potomac  and  protection 
aeainst  the  Indians,  compelled  the  union 
which  crystallized  so  happily  in  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  That  union  was  looked 
forward  to  in  the  tentative  efforts,  which 
are  fairly  pathetic,  of  the  striplings  who, 
IB  1779,  united  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege in   Virginia,  Yale  College  in  New 

DftflMS  of  the  founders  are  John  Heath, 
Smith,  Richard  Booker,  Armifitead  Smith, 
John  Stuart,  Daniel  Fitzhugh,  Theo- 
rit;riiuch,  John  Starke,  Isaac  Ilill,  William 
John  Morrison,  George  Braxton,  Uenry  Hill, 
AUen,  John  NiTiaon  Uartwell  Cocke,  Thomas 
Sajuial  Hardy,  Archibald  Stuart,  John  Brown, 
ft.  C.  Braai,  ThA"*^  Clements,  Thomas  W.  Ballaa- 
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Haven,  and  Harvard  College  at  CamiMVg'j */  ^/' 

bridge  in  a  society  which  proposed  to 
go  much  farther  in  similar  directions,  in 
a  close  union  of  the  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try. Be  it  observed  that  the  same  gran- 
diose habit  which  now  calls  a  high-school 
a  college,  then  made  these  young  men 
call  all  these  colleges  universities.  We 
deal  with  the  **  university  '*  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  "  university  '*  at  New  Ha- 
ven, and  with  Dartmouth  **  university  " 
at  Hanover  a  little  later,  in  turning  over 
these  yellow  annals. 

In  the  wild  excitement  of  1776,  while 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  met  at 
Williamsburgh,  was  making  the  inde- 
pendence of  Virginia  a  reality,  the  young 
men  of  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
not  caring  to  be  behind  their  fathers  and 
elder  brothers,  formed  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society.  Their  original  records 
are  unfortunately  lost,  —  let  us  hope  not 
beyond  recovery.  The  formula  of  organ- 
ization cannot  now,  therefore,  be  cited. 
But  it  is  clear  enough,  from  the  imme- 
diate practice  of  the  society,  that  it  was 
intended  to  form  a  philosophical  club, 
whose  purposes  should  go  far  beyond  the 
narrow  range  of  the  college  studies  of 
those  days,  and  should  include  not  only 
the  wide  range  of  what  was  then  called 
**  philosophy,''  but  the  consideration, 
at  the  same  time,  of  political  questions. 
These,  too,  were  discussed,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  their  bearing  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  Were  there  no  other  evi- 
dence of  this,  the  names  of  the  found- 
ers would  be  almost  sufficient  to  show 
the  political  sympathies  of  the  society. 
John  Marshall's  is  the  most  distinguished 
name.  But  the  other  names,  of  Stuart, 
Fitzhugh,  Bushrod  Washington,  Alex- 
ander Mason,  William  Short,  William 
Cabell,  John  Nivison,  and  others,  are 
the  names  of  men  who  went  right  into 
the  political  service  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  left  college,  as  promptly  as 
ducklings  go  into  water. ^    It  is  true  that 

dine,  Richard  BookBr,  John  Moore,  Spencer  Roane, 
William  Stith,  W.  Stuart,  J.  J.  Beckley,  Thomas 
Savage,  John  Psige,  William  Cabell,  John  Marshall, 
Bushrod  Washington,  Thomas  Lee,  liuidon  Cabell, 
W.  Pi«rce,  Richard  B.  Lee,  William  BiUdison,  John 
Swann,  Thomas  Cocke,  Pftxton  Bowdoi^,  Aleauider 
Mason. 
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such  was  the  drift  of  the  time.  But  the 
early  calendar  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
Virginia  certainly  shows  more  than  an 
average  share  of  young  men  interested 
in  the  philosophy  of  politics.  In  a  letter 
written  as  late  as  18S1,  Mr.  Short,  the 
vice  president,  said  that  it  was  formed 
by  a  student,  who  prided  himself  on  be- 
ing the  best  Hellenist  there,  to  **  ri val- 
ise *'  another  society  with  Latin  initials. 
In  the  stress  of  political  discussion  in 
after- times,  the  charge  was  freely  made 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  founded  this  society, 
and  this  charcre  was  urged  as  if  a  re- 
proach.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to-day  would 
be  very  glad  to  hang  Mr.  Jefferson's  por- 
trait in  its  hall,  and  to  connect  itself 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
something  more  than  the  year  of  its 
birth.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  line  of  evidence  to  show 
that  Jefferson  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sitting  in  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  in  Williamsburgh 
at  the  time  the  society  was  formed.  And 
it  is  said  the  society  was  formed  in  the 
Apollo  Hall  in  the  old  *^  Raleigh  tavern," 
justly  celebrated  in  the  local  annals  of 
those  days.  But  these  two  facts  are  all 
that  the  romance-writer  can  now  build 
upon  in  connecting  Jefferson  with  the 
society.  Another  fancy  has  been  that 
Phi  Beta  was  invented  by  the  French 
officers  in  Rochambeau's  army  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Grerman  lUuminati.  But 
this  does  not  hold  water.  For  the  French 
army  did  not  come  to  Williamsburgh 
till  five  years  after  Phi  Beta  Kappa  had 
been  founded;  and  when  they  came  the 
college  had  been  disbanded,  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  with  it.  The  only  good 
that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  got  from  the  French 
army  was  that  William  Short,  then  the 
president,  who  was  staying  in  Williams- 
burgh, then  and  there  learned  French, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dip- 
lomatic career  in  which  he  afterwards 
served  the  country  with  distinction.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  French  army  at  that  time 
knew  anything  of  the  llluminati.  Read- 
ers of  Consuelo  and  the  Countess  of 
Rudolstadt,  who  hoped  to  follow  down 
the  lines  of  those  stories  through  the 


records  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  must  give 
up  that  trail  as  futile. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  coincidence, 
as  the  Daily  Advertiser  would  say,  that 
Adam  Weisshaupt,  who  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  of  a  charlatan  and  hum- 
bug, but  who  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
in  his  day,  founded  the  llluminati  in 
this  same  year,  1776.  He  did  it  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  **  perfecting 
human  nature,"  and  with  the  special 
object  of  countermining  the  Jesuits. 
Really,  if  you  only  read  the  charter  of 
Phi  Beta  and  the  constitution  of  the  D- 
luminati,  you  would  say,  **  All  this  stuff 
is  very  much  of  the  same  pattern."  So 
it  is.  But  that  is  because  Ingolstadt  in 
Bavaria  and  Williamsburgh  in  Virginia 
were  both  college  towns,  and  in  each 
town  young  men  were  resenting  a  pres- 
ent tyranny.  The  air  of  the  world,  also, 
was  full  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  In  both 
places  you  had  the  same  sort  of  wool, 
the  same  sort  of  weavers,  the  same  sort 
of  looms,  and  there  came  out  the  same 
sort  of  stuff.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  anybody  in  Williamsburgh,  in  1776, 
ever  heard  of  Adam  Weisshaupt  or  the 
llluminati,  or,  indeed,  could  read  a  word 
of  German. 

Far  from  being  unchristian  in  its  cra- 
dle, the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  owed  all  that 
extension  which  has  given  it  any  renown 
to  a  young  student  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  St.  Paul  who  carried  it 
from  the  Zion  of  its  birthplace  to  the 
far-off  Gentiles  of  Yale  and  Harvard  was 
a  young  graduate  of  Harvard,  ■  named 
Elisha  Parmele.  This  is  the  way  he 
spelled  his  name  in  his  will,  which  Ilea 
before  me.  But,  if  you  choose,  you  nlajr 
spell  it  Parmelee,  or  Parmelie,  or  Par* 
mely,  or  Parmarly,  or  Palmerly;  aU  of 
these  spellings  are  in  the  family.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  in  blood,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  holy  man  was  from 
the  race  of  the  Palmers  of  the  crusad* 
ing  times,  and  was  entitled  to  wear  a 
scallop-shell  in  his  hat.  I  also  advise 
the  curious  to  read  through  Palmerin  de 
Inglaterra,  by  Francisco  de  Morreaa, 
the  pink  and  pattern  of  chivabry;  and, 
if  they  do  not  like  Portuguese,  they  can 
try  Robert  Sou  they 's  abridgment  in  four 
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Tolumes.  From  a  godfather  so  honora- 
ble, who  had  godfathers  so  noble,  do  all 
the  existing  branches  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
deriye  their  names  and  their  early  train- 
ing. 

Elisha  Parmele  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1755,  in  Goshen,  in  Con- 
necticut, best  known  to  travelers,  per- 
haps, by  Goshen  Falls  and  the  beauti- 
ful slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains.  If 
anybody  cares,  Greorge  Washington  was 
that  day  twenty-three  years  old.  Elisha 
Parmele  was  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham 
Parmele  and  Mary  Stanley.  In  his 
youth,  as  I  learn,  Elisha  Parmele  **  be- 
came hopefully  pious,"  and,  intending 
to  be  a  Christian  minister,  he  was  fitted 
for  college  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bobbins,  of  Nor- 
folk, Connecticut.  This  gentleman,  by 
the  way,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  in 
Canada,  and  preached  in  his  life-time 
more  than  six  thousand  five  hundred 
sermons,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day.  Young  Parmele  went  to  Yale  Col- 
lege, as  was  natural,  and  remained  there 
till  college  work  was  broken  up  by  the 
war.  He  then  went  to  Harvard,  which 
had  got  a-going  again  after  a  similar  sus- 
pension. In  this  transfer  of  his  college 
relations  appears  the  reason  why  he 
afterwards  established  branches  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  both  the  two  great  north- 
em  colleges.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1778.  T  think  there  was  no 
pablic  commencement  that  year;  but  I 
have  before  me  what  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  prepared  for  an  exhibition  part,  a 
Syriac  oration  from  his  pen.  It  is  an 
elegant  transcript  of  Paul's  speech  at 
Athens  in  the  Syriac  character,  —  bet- 
ter done,  I  am  afraid,  than  anybody  in 
Cambridge  can  do  it  to-day,  excepting 
Dr.  Palfrey,  Professor  Young,  Professor 
Steenstra,  and  Mr.  Wahl.  The  poor 
fellow  was  already  in  delicate  health, 
being  constitutionally  consumptive.  He 
went  at  once  to  Virj^inia,  and  enjjajred 
himself  there  as  a  teacher.  I  think 
very  likely  he  was  a  tutor  in  William 
and  Mary  College.  But  however  that 
may  be,  he  joined  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
And  when  he  left  Williamsburgh  for  the 
Sorth  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gave  him 
power  to  establish  an  Alpha  at  Cam- 


bridge, and  an  Alpha  at  New  Haven. 
The  document  was  dated  December  4, 
1 779.     It  began  with  these  words :  — 

**  The  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa of  William  and  Mary  College,  Vir- 
ginia, to  their  well  and  truly  beloved 
brother,  Elisha  Parmele,  greeting:  — 

**  Whereas  it  is  repugnant  to  the  lib- 
eral principles  of  Societies  that  they 
should  be  confined  to  any  particular 
place,  men,  or  description  of  men;  and 
[whereas  it  is  expedient]  that  the  same 
should  be  extended  to  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous of  every  degree  and  of  whatever 
country,  — 

**We  the  members  and  Brothers  of 
the  ^  B  K,  an  Institution  founded  on  liter- 
ary principles,  being  willing  and  desir- 
ous to  propagate  the  same,  have  at  the 
instance  and  petition  of  our  good  broth- 
er, Elisha  Parmele,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  from  the  confidence  we 
repose  in  the  Integrity,  Discretion,  and 
good  Conduct  of  our  said  Brother,  unani- 
mously agreed  and  resolved  to  give  and 
delegate,  and  we  do  therefore  by  these 
our  present  letters  of  Party  Charter  give 
and  delegate  by  unanimous  consent  to 
you  the  said  Elisha  Parmele  the  follow- 
ing rights,  privileges,  authority,  and 
power,  that  is  to  say,  — 

**  1st.  That  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  establish  a  Fraternity  of  the 
♦  B  K  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
Persons  of  Honor,  Probity  and  good 
demeanor,  which  shall  be  denominated 
the  A\<pa  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  And 
as  soon  as  such  number  of  those  shall 
be  chosen  you  shall  proceed  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  be  called  your  Foundation 
Meeting,  and  appoint  your  officers  agree- 
ably to  Law. 

**2dly.  That  the  form  of  Initiation 
and  oath  of  Secrecy  shall  be,  as  well  in 
the  first,  as  in  every  other  instance,  those 
prescribed  by  Law,  and  none  other." 

The  charter  continues  in  ten  articles, 
which  need  not  here  be  printed.  A 
similar  authority  was  given  to  him  to 
establish  an  Alpha  at  the  University  of 
New  Haven.  These  charters  were 
signed  by  the  following  persons:  — 

William  Short,  Jun.  Prest.,  Archibald 
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Stuart,  V.  Prest.,  Wm.  Cabell,  Treas- 
urer, John  James  Beckley,  Sec*y.,  Theo- 
dorick  Fitzbugh,  Jobn  Morison,  John 
Allen,  John  Nivison,  Hartwell  Cocke, 
Thomas  Hall,  Samuel  Hardy,  John 
Brown  [Ky.],  Daniel  C.  Brent,  Thos. 
W.  Ballandine,  Spencer  Roane,  Wm. 
Stith,  Wm.  Stuart,  Thomas  Littleton 
Savage,  John  Page  [Fred.  Va.]. 

Of  these  the  president  was  William 
Short,  who  learned  French  two  years 
after  from  Rocbambeau's  officers,  and 
used  it  in  1 784  as  Jefferson's  secretary 
of  lecration  in  Paris.  The  first  commis- 
sion  signed  by  Washington  as  president 
was  to  appoint  William  Short,  charge 
d'affaires  at  Paris;  and,  as  students  of 
our  history  know,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  useful  of  our  early  diplo- 
matists. It  is  a  greats  pity  that  we  have 
no  good  life  of  him.  And  the  Harvard 
Alpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ought  to  have 
his  portrait  in  their  dining-hall.  Short 
was  a  classmate  of  Judge  Marshall's,  but 
Marshall  had  left  college  before  this 
time. 

Archibald  Stuart,  of  Augusta,  the 
vice-president,  also  lived  to  play  a  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  part  in  his  coun- 
try's history.  Not  long  after  Elisha 
Parmele  went  North,  the  Earl  of  Corn- 
wallis  also  started  North  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  To  meet  him  the 
young  Virginians  rallied,  and  among 
the  rest  Archibald  Stuart,  with  the  seal 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  pocket.  Soon 
after,  they  met  the  EngUsh  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  March  15, 1 781.  In  this  bat- 
tle his  father.  Major  Alexander  Stuart, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  Virginian 
regiments,  was  seriously  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

When  young  Stuart  returned  home, 
after  the  battle,  he  took  the  seal  from 
his  pocket,  put  it  in  a  secret  drawer  in 
his  house  near  Staunton;  and  there  after 
his  death,  it  was  found  in  1832.  This  in- 
vasion of  Cornwallis  was  the  end  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  for  some  years. 
Stuart  studied  law  under  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and,  though  a  young  man,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Ceneral  As- 
sembly, and  also  of  the  convention  oif 
1787,  which  ratified  the  constitution,  for 


which  he  voted.  He  afterwards  filled  im- 
portant offices  in  Virginia,  and  died  in 
July,  1832.  There  is  no  finer  instance  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  old  Virginia  stood 
by  those  who  had  led  well,  than  that 
Judge  Stuart  was  the  member  of  seven 
electoral  colleges  in  succession,  and  gave 
the  vote  of  the  State  in  every  election 
from  1800  to  1824  inclusive.  He  was  the 
father  of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
who  has  kindly  sent  to  me  these  reminis- 
cences. 

Young  Parmele  returned  to  the  North 
with  these  precious  authorities,  but  at 
what  exact  period  does  not  appear.  He 
instituted  the  New  Haven  chapter  in 
November,  1780. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  he  con- 
ferred  with  different  under-grad nates, 
and  agreed  with  Artemas  Baker,  Joseph 
Bartlett,  Seth  Hastings,  and  Samuel 
Kendall,  of  the  class  which  afterwards 
graduated  in  1782,  to  receive  (hem  into 
the  society.  We  have  the  record  of  the 
first  meeting.    It  is  in  these  words :  — 

**  Upon  Mr.  Elisha  Parmele's  com- 
municating to  Messrs.  Baker,  Bartlett, 
Hastings  and  Kendall  a  plan  of  corre- 
spondence with  a  society  at  New  Haven 
in  Connecticut  and  Williamsburg  in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  name  of  ♦  B  K  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Literary  Improvement, 
—  and  by  the  desire  of  Messrs.  Baker, 
Bartlett,  Hastings  and  Kendall,  having 
read  the  several  Laws  appertaining  to  the 
same  society,  and  administering  the  nec- 
essary Oath,  he  then  presented  a  Charter 
granted  to  him  from  the  Alpha  society 
in  Virginia  for  establishing  a  similar  so- 
ciety at  Harvard  College  (N.  E.)  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  by  virtue 
whereof  Messrs.  Baker,  Bartlett,  Has- 
tings and  Kendall  were  incorporated  into 
a  society  forming  the*^  B  K  AXpa  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Accordingly  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  by  ballot,  namely: 
Messrs.  Kendall,  President;  Hastings, 
Secretary;  Bartlett,  Treasurer." 

The  date  of  this  meeting  is  not  known. 
The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1781,  when  five  more 
members  of  the  class  of  1 782  were  chosen 
to  be  *  *  sounded  for  admission  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa."     From  that  time  to  this 
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time  the  societj  has  been  in  regular 
work.  It  originally  held  meetings  as 
often  as  once  a  week  among  the  under- 
jn^doates.  Such  meetings  still  continue 
in  all  the  colleges  where  branches  have 
been  established,  now  nineteen  in  num- 
ber. Of  such  meetings  John  Quincy 
Adams  describes  several,  in  passages  of 
his  diary  which  his  son  cited  in  a  ^  B  K 
oration  in  1873.  But  in  every  case,  as 
the  number  of  graduate  members  has 
come  to  exceed  that  of  under-graduates, 
the  society  has  proved  an  agreeable  bond 
of  meeting  among  graduates.  For  near- 
ly half  a  century  it  was  the  only  society 
in  America  which  could  pretend  to  be  de- 
voted to  literature  and  philosophy.  And 
it  happened,  therefore,  that,  in  the  in- 
fant literature  of  the  nation,  some  note- 
worthy steps  are  marked  by  orations 
and  poems  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Such  was  Paine's  poem  on  The 
Ruling  Passion,  famous  in  its  day.  The 
Toung  literati  of  the  country  rejoiced 
when  they  heard  that  for  the  sale  of 
this  poem  Paine  received  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  For  The  Invention  of 
Letters,  a  poem  delivered  before  Wash- 
ington at  commencement,  Paine  had  re- 
ceived fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Even  in 
oar  silver  age,  most  Phi  Beta  poets 
would  consider  this  pretty  good  pay. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article 
to  trace  the  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
after  its  birth.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  young  Illuminati,  a  more 
perfect  union  among  the  *  *  wise  and  vir- 
tuous," was  secured  more  solidly  than 
they  could  secure  it.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  Alphas,  somewhat 
forced  at  the  best,  flags  after  1787,  and 
indeed  amounts  at  length  to  little  more 
than  statements  of  regret  that  no  cat- 
ilogues,  letters,  or  other  documents  have 
been  received,  with  hopes  and  promises 
for  more  assiduous  correspondence  in 
fatare.  A  few  passages  from  a  letter  of 
William  Short  are  perhaps  worth  cit- 
ing. It  is  written  to  Mr.  Bishop,  and 
dated  January  15,  1782. 

'*  I  have  written  but  once  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  most  agreeable  and  friend- 
ly letter  of  October,  1 780,  the  only  one 


that  I  have  been  honored  with.  Those 
inclosed  within  it  have  been  sent  to  the 
different  members  to  whom  they  were 
directed.  But  as  some  of  them  live  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  State,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty  whether 
they  received  them.  The  students  of 
the  assembly  have  not  yet  reassembled. 
They  have  been  dispersed  now  for  twelve 
months.  I  returned  to  this  city  a  few 
weeks  past  and  have  taken  a  chamber  for 
the  winter  with  a  view  to  attain  the  art 
of  speaking  French.  My  profession  will 
oblige  me  to  go  into  the  country  again 
in  the  spring,  —  the  seat  of  government 
having  been  removed  from  this  place. 
In  the  meantime  I  must  beg  the  honor  of 
hearing  from  you  frequently,  which  may 
be  effected  easily  by  directing  your  let- 
ters, to  Colonel  Wadsworth,  a  gentleman 
of  Connecticut,  who  is  an  agent  here  for 
the  French  army,  and  who  has  prom- 
ised to  take  charge  of  this  and  my  other 
letters.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  anx- 
ious I  am  to  have  everything  respect- 
ing ♦  B  K  in  Connecticut  —  quodfaus- 
tum  sit  f  Your  own  feelings,  my  Dear 
Brother,  will  inform  you  what  are  the 
sentiments  of  every  zealous  member 
upon  this  subject.  Such  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  our  dedr  society 
runs  through  your  whole  letter  that  I 
am  doubly  connected  with  you.  Your 
name  shall  ever  be  remembered  by  me 
with  pleasure,  and  your  merits  shall  be 
disclosed  to  all  the  succeeding  members 
of  the  «  B  K  in  this  state.  The  short 
list  of  members,  which  you  did  me  ^he 
honor  to  transmit  to  me,  is  preserved  by 
us  as  images  of  those  guardians  of  our 
common  care  in  the  North  whom  we 
hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  We 
pant  after  those  who  have  since  been 
joined  to  the  immortal  band.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  cannot  be  too 
early,  so  you  cannot  be  too  minute  in 
your  narration  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ^  B  K  in  your  quarter.  I  hope  we 
shall  also  hear  from  'that  at  Cambridsre. 
As  yet  I  unfortunately  know  not  their 
names,  so  as  to  ask  for  information. 
Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  our  ardent  wish  to  hear 
particularly  how  they  go  on?  Let  them 
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know  of  this  channel  which  Colonel 
Wadsworth  opens  for  the  conveyance  of 
intelligence. 

"  What  has  become  of  our  very  worthy 
member  Mr.  E.  Parmele?  He  has  been 
silent  as  the  grave  since  his  return  to 
the  northward.  Wherever  he  be,  assore 
him  of  our  sincere  reo^ard  for  him.  He 
has  endeared  himself  to  us  here,  not 
only  by  his  personal  merit,  but  by  his 
diligence  in  spreading  the  «  B  K.  Like 
the  great  luminary  he  carries  light  with 
him  wherever  he  goes,  vivifies  all  around 
him,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits  of  whom- 
soever he  pleases  to  favor.  I  shall  write 
him  by  this  channel,  but  with  less  pleas- 
ure, as  there  is  less  certainty  of  his  be- 
ing found." 

Elisha  Parmele,  thus  affectionately 
spoken  of,  was  even  then  struggling  with 
the  disease  which  proved  his  last.  Short's 
playful  but  affectionate  allusion  chimes 
in  well  with  what  we  know,  from  other 
sources,  of  this  young  man.  He  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Phi  Beta 
E^ppa  as  we  know  it,  and  if  any  picture 
of  this  amiable  young  minister  can  be 
found,  it  ought  to  be  hung  in  the  new 
hall  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cam- 
bridge, opposite  that  proposed  historical 
picture  fepresenting  Lord  Dufferin  in 
robes  of  the  Garter  receiving  her  Maj- 
esty's permission  to  establish  a  branch 
of  Phi  Beta  at  Oxford. 

In  July,  1783,  Parmele  was  ordained 
as  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Lee,  in 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts;  evi- 
dejitly  he  was  highly  respected  for  his 
piety  and  talents.  But  his  health  soon 
failed;  he  was  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  in  ^lay,  of  the  next 
year,  he  went  to  Virginia  with  his  wife. 
Their  intention  was  to  go  to  Augusta 
County,  known  to  modern  travelers  by 
Weir's  Cave,  and  to  soldiers  by  Stanton, 
which  is  its  shire  town.  But  before  the 
young  couple  arrived  there,  Mr.  Par- 
mele's  strength  completely  failed  him, 
and  he  died  at  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Abraham  Byrd,  in  Shenandoah  County. 
The  hospitality  of  the  Byrds  of  Virgin- 
ia, whether  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
or  that  of  James  River,  was  famous 
through  that  century,  and  is  to  this  day. 


This  pathetic  end  to  a  short  life  sug- 
gests, what  I  do  not  know,  however, 
that  young  Parmele's  previous  visit  to 
Virginia  had  been  made  in  the  hope  of 
arresting  consumption.  The  date  of  the 
commission  given  to  Parmele  by  the 
Virginian  Society  is  December  4,  1779. 
He  did  not  establish  the  Cambridge 
Alpha  till  some  time  in  1781.  That  at 
New  Haven  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber, 1780.  Unfortunately,  the  earliest 
records  of  the  New  Haven  Alpha  are 
lost,  so  that  the  brethren  in  New  Haven 
cannot  give  the  earliest  details  of  the 
growth  of  the  precious  **  Scyon  *'  thus 
planted.  But  perhaps  some  old  diaries 
may  yet  be  found  in  Connecticut  which 
may  fill  that  gap.  Of  young  Parmele 
himself,  it  is  clear  enough  that  when  he 
came  to  New  Haven  and  to  Cambridge 
he  did  not  think  he  was  carrying  French 
infidelity  or  Grerman  atheism  in  his  pock- 
et. No ;  his  health  was  better,  and  now 
he  thought  he  could  begin  to  preach  the 
gospel.  As  a  part  of  his  duty  in  that 
business  he  would  establish  these  two 
chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Here  is 
a  very  early  note-book  of  his;  I  do  not 
know  how  early,  but  it  belongs  very  near 
this  time.  It  begins  with  a  series  of 
definitions,  and  they  savor  a  little  of  a 
young  preacher  who  had  already  deter- 
mined to  make  a  true  philosophy  his 
guide  in  life.  I  am  such  a  heretic  Uiat  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  definitions 
are  right  or  not  according  to  the  present 
standards,  far  less  whether  they  were 
right  accordincr  to  the  standards  in  1 780. 
But  there  are  people  at  Princeton  who 
will  know,  —  nay,  I  hope  even  at  New 
Haven,  at  Hartford,  and  possibly  at  An- 
dover;  so  I  print  some  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern.  The 
first  is,  — 

(1.)  **  Regeneration  =B  that  divine  op- 
eration in  the  reception  of  which  men 
first  receive  the  spirit  of  Grod." 

(2.)  **  Repentance  «s  the  feelings 
which  Christians  have  unitedly  flowing 
in  these  views:  a  view  of  the  beauty  of 
the  moral  law;  a  view  of  our  own  char- 
acters in  opposition  to  this  law;  and  a 
view  of  present  love  to  God.'* 

(S.)  *  *  Faith  a-  those  feelings  of  Cbri«- 
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tians  in  which  they  are  pleased  with  the 
character  of  Christ  as  he  is  carrying  on 
the  work  of  redemption  in  those  trans- 
actions which  fall  beyond  the  circle  of 
obflerration  by  our  senses.'' 

(4.)  **  Love  =  placing  the  whole  flow 
of  oar  a£fections  on  God  in  every  per- 
ception of  objects  in  the  heavens  and 
earth." 

(5.)  **  Sin  =  placing  the  whole  flow 
of  our  affections  on  objects  in  the  fur- 
niture of  the  heavens  and  earth." 

That  **  furniture  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  "  is  good.  As  they  say  in  Phila- 
delphia, **  where  did  he  get  it?  "  Please 
to  observe  that  these  aphorisms  do  not 
seem  to  be  copied  from  any  common- 
place book,  or  written  out  at  one  time. 
The  handwriting  and  the  ink  varies,  and 
after  the  21st  of  October,  1782,  they  are 
dated.  I  do  not  copy  them  all,  but  se- 
lect a  few  more. 

(10.)  **  Prayer  =  those  views  of  Chris- 
tians in  which  they  desire  the  existence 
of  such  events  as  in  their  view  relate  im- 
mediately to  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  with  a 
readiness  of  mind  to  be  corrected  in  any 
way  divine  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  grant 
existence." 

(15.)  **  Righteousness  =  a  disposition 
to  treat  all  beings  according  to  their  real 
deserts." 

(21.)  **  Truth  =  those  views  of  be- 
ings in  which  they  discover  the  relation 
they  stand  in  to  God  and  one  another, 
and  ascribe  to  all  their  proper  dues." 

(88.)  **  Vexation  of  spirit  =  those 
degrading  views  of  fools  in  which  they 
feel  an  increase  of  their  own  vanity  and 
a  decrease  of  their  own  profit." 

(42.)  **  Time  =  equals  those  views  of 
beings  in  which  they  observe  variations 
in  existence." 

(43.)  **  Place  =  those  views  of  beings 
in  which  they  observe  the  situation  of 
existence." 

(44.)  "  Space  =  those  views  of  beings 
in  which  they  observe  between  extremes 
the  intermediate  existence." 

(45.)  **  Distance  =  those  views  of  be- 
mgs  in  which  they  observe  between  two 
extremes  the  intermediate  existence." 

Such  is  the  young  man  who  brings 
with  Idm  the  charter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


to  Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  He  is 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  at 
Lee,  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  ministers 
of  Berkshire  County,  after  some  opposi- 
tion from  a  minority  of  his  parish.  His 
orthodoxy,  however,  was  indorsed  by 
the  moderator  and  the  council,  and  his 
ministry  seems  to  have  conciliated  his 
parish.  It  lasted,  however,  as  has  been 
said  but  ten  months.  In  July,  1784,  he 
asked  permission  to  go  to  Virginia  for 
his  health,  and  died  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  Colonel  Byrd.  Of  the  two 
**Scyons"  which  he  planted,  that  at 
Cambridge  maintains  an  active  and  pros- 
perous existence.  The  annual  oration 
is  wise,  the  annual  poem  is  sometimes 
poetical,  and  the  dinner  is  always  the 
joUiest  occasion  of  the  Cambridge  year. 
The  original  society  at  William  and  Mary 
had  died  in  1787.  It  was  revived  in 
1855,  to  die  again,  however,  in  the  civil 
war.  The  old  records  cannot  now  be 
found,  but  probably  exist  in  some  Virgin- 
ian archives.  When  they  shall  appear 
they  will  give  some  additional  illustra- 
tions of  the  early  yearning  for  national 
union.  Half  a  century  after  this  union 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  the  Ameri- 
can colleges,  William  Morgan  was  killed, 
in  1826,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river  at  Niagara.  You  would  say,  at 
first,  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  But  that  is  your  mis- 
take. The  storm  of  indignation  which 
Morgan's  death  aroused  created  the 
anti-masonic  party  and  the  general  cru- 
sade against  secret  societies.  Poor  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  called  on  to  give  up 
such  secrets  as  she  had,  and  did  so. 
After  a  series  of  exciting  meetings  held 
in  Boston,  under  the  eager  pressure  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  from  whose  diary^ 
most  of  the  history  of  the  transaction  can 
be  learned,  the  Harvard  Alpha  voted  to 
remit  all  obligations  of  secrecy.  Since 
that  time,  July,  1831,  anybody  who  has 
chosen  to  know  has  known  what  the  let- 
ters ^  B  K  mean;  and  there  are  even 
those  who  say  they  know  what  S.  P.  on 
the  medal  means.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  vote,  gentle  readers,  I  could  not 
have  copied  for  you  these  letters  about 
the  '*  Scyons  "  and  the  '*  Sophimores." 
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Of  which  vote  I  know  only  one  other 
consequence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  moment  Phi  Beta  Kappa  laid  down 
her  veil  of  secrecy,  other  societies  took  it 
up.  I  might  say  they  tore  it  into  ten 
thousand  pieces,  all  of  which  cover  as 
many  secrets  as  the  original,  possibly  no 
more,.  But,  quien  sabe  ?  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  that  the  society  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  was  formed  in  1832,  in 
the  midst  of  that  same  wave  of  indigna- 
tion against  secrecy,  and  the  society  of 
Psi  Upsilon  in  the  next  year.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  young  men  in  colleges  then 
read  the  disclaimers  of  old  graduates 
of  Harvard,  and  thought  it  wise  to  try 
what  their  seniors  discarded.  But  it 
looks  a  little  like  that.  I  do  not  know, 
but  gentlemen  who  do  know  the  early 
rituals  of  these  societies  can  tell  whether 
there  were  in  them  anything  like  the 
following  formulas,  which  are  copied 
from  the  early  ritual  of  initiation  into 
Phi  Beta  Kappa:  — 

The  president  shall  rise  and  say :  — 
Gentlemen,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
our  crood  opinion  of  you  that  we  have 
admitted  you  thus  far;  and  we  hope  you 
will  render  yourselves  yet  more  accept- 
able by  answering  to  these  questions :  — 
*'  First.  If  upon  hearing  the   princi- 
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pies  of  this  institution  you  should  dislike 
them,  and  withdraw,  do  you  engage  on 
the  honor  of  gentlemen  to  keep  them 
secret? 

**  Second.  Is  it  of  your  own  free 
choice  that  you  offer  to  become  members 
of  this  society  V 

**  Third.  Will  you  approve  yourselves 
worthy  members  of  it  by  encouraging 
friendship,  morality,  and  literature? 

**  Fourth.  Will  you  regard  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  as  your  brethren  ? 

*^  Fifth.  Will  you  kindly  assist  them 
if  you  should  ever  see  any  of  them  in 
distress?  " 

There  was  once  a  Beta  (second  state 
chapter)  of  ^  B  K  at  Hampden- Sidney, 
Va.  It  is  now  extinct,  and,  on  the  spot, 
forcrotten.  The  Dartmouth  branch  was 
established  in  1787,  and  in  1790  a  charter 
was  refused  to  Brown,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  the  Providence  college  had 
admitted  as  **  Sophimores  "  persons  who 
would  not  rank  as  Freshmen  at  Cam- 
bridge. "  Sophimores  *'  is  the  New  Ha- 
ven, and  perhaps  the  Cambridge  spelling 
of  that  day.  After  this,  charters  were 
granted  to  Bowdoin  and  Brown  in  1829, 
and 'at  the  present  moment  there  are 
nineteen  chapters,  connected  with  as 
many  leading  colleges  in  the  Union. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


AVALANCHES. 

O  HEART  that  on  Love's  sunny  heights  dost  dwell, 

And  joy  unquestioning,  by  day,  by  night, 

Serene  in  trust  because  the  skies  are  bright. 

Listen  to  what  all  Alpine  records  tell 

Of  days  on  which  the  avalanches  fell: 

Not  days  of  storm,  when  men  were  pale  with   fright. 

And  watched  the  hills  with  anxious,  straining  sight. 

And  heard  in  every  sound  a  note  of  knell. 

But  when  in  heavens  still  and  blue  and  clear 

The  sun  rode  high!     Those  were  the  hours  to  fear. 

And  so  the  monks  of  San  Bernard  to-day,  — 

May  the  Lord  count  their  souls  and  hold  them  dear,  — 

When  skies  are  cloudless,  in  their  convent  stay. 

And  for  the  souls  of  lost  and  dying  pray! 

H,  H. 
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Whkn  Horace  wrote  that  they  who 
cross  the  sea  change  their  skies,  but  not 
their  natures,  he  uttered  a  truth  the  full 
meaning  and  force  of  which  is  too  little 
regarded  by  those  who  are  ready  to  find 
men  of  the  same  race  differing  essen- 
tiaUy  because  they  live  in  different  coun- 
tries.    True,  the  sea  that  Horace  meant 
was  but  the  Adriatic,  or  at  the  most  the 
Mediterranean.    For  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  to  the  ancients  lakes 
were  seas,  and  that  ^*  the  sea  "  was  the 
Mediterranean  ;   a  voyage   upon  which 
to  Greece,  mostly  within  sight  of  land, 
was  probably  the  poet's  only  knowledge 
of  those  terrors  of  navigation,  which, 
mith  denunciations  of  its  inventor,  he  ut- 
tered in  his  ode  on  the  departure  of  Vir- 
gil for  Athens.     The  exclamation  of  the 
Psalmist,  '*  The   floods   have  lifted  up 
their  voice;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 
The  Lord  on  Ynsh  is  mifrhtier  than  the 
noise   of   many   waters,   yea,  than   the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea,''  had  probably 
its  inspiration  in  a  squall  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Levant,  or  in  a  tempest  in  the 
tea-pot  of  Grennesareth.     So   little  can 
we  measure  the  occasion  by  the  expres- 
sion which  it  receives  from  a  poet.     He 
tells  us   not  what   the  thing  was.  but 
what  it  seemed  to  him,  what  feeling  it 
awoke  in  him;  and  what  is  really  meas- 
ured is  his  capacity  of  emotion  and  of 
its  utterance,  and  even  that  is  gauged 
by  our  capacity  of  apprehension  and  of 
lympathy.     But  what  was  true  of  a  mi- 
gration across  the  Adriatic,  or  the  ^ge- 
an,  or  the  Mediterranean,  is  equally  true 
of  one  across  the  vast,  storm-vexed  At- 
lantic.     Englishmen    remain    English, 
Frenchmen  French,  Germans  German, 
and  Irishmen  Irish,  even  unto  the  third 
and   the   fourth   generation.     It   i^   not 
lightly  that  I  say  this;  not  without  long 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject; 
not  without  knowledge  of  opinions  re- 
ceived,  too   readily,   to    the    contrary. 
That  emigrants  to  this  country  or  to  any 
odier  find,  in  many  cases,  Ihat  a  change 


in  climate  and  in  habits  of  life  produces 
such  changes  in  habit  of  body  as  may 
attract  the  attention,  if  not  require  the 
aid,  of  a  physician  may  be  true  enough. 
This  is  not  to  the  point  in  question.  Let 
those  of  my  Yankee  readers  who  are 
really  observant  upon  such  subjects  con- 
sider their  acquaintances  of  French,  of 
Highland  Scotch,  or  of  Dutch  descent, 
or  those  of  Irish  and  German  descent, 
if  they  have  any,  and  see  whether  to  this 
day  they  do  not  show,  both  mentally  and 
bodily,  the  distinctive  traits  of  race,  even 
if  their  blood  has  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  American  skies  for  eight  gener- 
ations, —  whether  at  this  day  there  is  in 
them  any  greater  modification  of  race 
characteristics  than  might  be  reasonably 
expected  if  each  one  of  these  persons 
had  been  brought  to  this  country  in  his 
own  early  youth. 

The  change  of  sky  —  I  refer  now  to 
the  visible  heavens,  and  what  is  grandly 
called  meteorology  —  made  by  passing 
from  Old  England  to  New  England  was 
very  great.  As,  on  my  outward  voyage, 
we  neared  land,  and  were  on  the  look- 
out for  the  first  sight  of  it,  my  attention 
was  immediately  attracted  by  the  sky. 
Without  the  evidence  of  the  ship's  log, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  have  had 
no  doubt  that  near  by  us  there  was  an- 
other laud  than  that  from  which  I  had 
come:  certainly,  above  us  there  was  an- 
other heaven.  It  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  fine  summer  day,  and  the  outlook 
over  the  calm  water  was  beautiful,  with 
a  radiance  softly  bright;  but  those  were 
not  the  clouds  of  the  skies  that  I  had 
left  behind  me.  There  were  three  lay- 
ers of  them,  and  well  there  might  have 
been;  for  the  lowest  were  so  low  that  it 
seemed  as  if  our  masts  must  tear  them 
asunder  if  we  should  pass  beneath  them. 
But  they  were  not  heavy;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seemed  to  be  of  the  lightest 
texture;  and  they  stretched  far  away  in 
long,  low  lines  that  could  not  yet  be 
called  bars, — not  only  were  they  so  large, 
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but  their  outlines  were  so  soft  and  unde- 
fined. Clouds  80  formed  —  clouds  which 
a  meteorologist  would  probably  pro- 
nounce to  be  of  the  same  kind  —  I  had 
seen  above  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
over  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New 
England;  but  they  were  high,  so  high 
that .  distance  made  them  small;  their 
forms  were  sharply  defined;  and  when 
the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  as  it  was 
now,  or  sinking  gradually  below  it,  they 
blazed  in  red  and  gold,  whereas  these 
were  softly  lit  with  a  mellow,  grayish 
light.  They  seemed  too  unsubstantial 
to  reflect  the  rays  that  fell  upon  them, 
and  to  need,  and  to  absorb  and  retain  as 
for  their  own  use,  all  the  light  that  the 
sun  bestowed  uppn  them. 

Far  above  these  soared  others,  bright- 
er, silvery,  and  fleecy;  and  yet  above 
the  latter,  but  not  apparently  so  far, 
were  others,  shaped  in  radiating  curves. 
These  layers,  indeed,  I  had  seen  in 
American  skies,  sometimes  moving  in 
contrary  motion;  but  the  effect  was  not 
at  all  like  that  which  now  attracted  my 
admiring  attention.  The  difference  ap- 
peared to  be  caused  first  by  the  lowness 
of  the  first  layer,  then  by  the  great  dis- 
tance between  this  layer  and  the  one 
next  above  it,  and  finally  by  the  very 
perceptible  and  almost  palpable  nature 
of  that  vast  intervening  space.  It  was 
not  mere  space,  mere  distance.  My 
sight  st'cmed  to  pass  through  something 
that  enabled  me  to  measure  this  Vast 
interval,  and  the  distance  appeared  al- 
most as  easily  definable  as  if  the  two 
layers  of  clouds  had  been  scenes  in  a 
theatre.  And  indeed  so  it  was;  for 
even  at  that  (n^at  hei«:ht  the  atmos- 
phere  was  filled  with  a  continuous  va|)or, 
which,  although  so  thin  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible, was  yet  of  consistence  enough 
to  modify  the  light  from  the  setting  sun 
as  the  rays  passed  through  its  immen- 
sity. The  skyey  intervals  were  not  so 
impalpable,  so  colorless,  and  therefore 
so  immeasurable  as  they  are  in  America. 

As  we  neared  the  land  great  head- 
lands came  to  meet  us,  stepping  out  i^to 
the  sea,  and  bearing  sometimes  these 
long,  low  clouds  upon  their  fronts.  The 
day  was  smiling,  and  it  seemed  a  gigan- 


tic sort  of  welcome  that  under  lowering 
skies  mio:ht  have  been  a  more  orirrantic 
defiance.  And  then  at  once  I  felt  as  I 
never  before  had  felt  the  significance  of 
the  first  lines  of  that  splendid  stanza  in 
the  most  splendid  of  modern  lyrics,  — 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  along  the  steep.-' 

With  my  glass,  I  saw  upon  the  Irish  side 
one  or  two  little  buildings,  which  proved 
to  be  lookouts  and  places  for  beacons, 
built  at  the  time  of  the  expected  Span- 
ish invasion,  and  one  of  those  round 
towers  which  are  of  such  remote  antiq- 
uity and  mysterious  purpose  that  the 
most  learned  and  sagacious  antiquaries 
have  failed  to  evolve  an  accepted  theory 
as  to  their  origin.  Thus,  even  long  be- 
fore I  touched  the  shore,  was  I  made  to 
feel  the  difference  which  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  art  of  man  had  made  be- 
tween the  land  which  I  had  left  and  the 
land  to  which  I  had  come. 

As  the  steamer  went  on,  and  we  came 
within  easy  eye-sight  of  the  land,  the 
rocky  height  of  the  Irish  coast  impressed 
me,  and  the  bright  rich  green  of  the  smr- 
face  of  the  country,  as  it  stretched  off 
into  the  distance.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
island  were  a  great  stone  set  in  the  ocean, 
the  top  of  which  had  been  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  green  enamel.  And 
soon  we  were  near  enough  to  see  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  sides  of  these 
cliffs,  which  were  so  high  that  the  ocean 
swell  seemed  but  to  plash  playfully  about 
their  feet.  And  then  I  felt  as  I  had  ner- 
er  felt  before  the  meaning  of  the  lines, 
and  saw  as  I  had  never  seen  before  the 
scene  of  the  lines,  — 

"  Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  grmj  stones,  0  sea.*  * 

The  position  of  the  speaker  I  had  imag- 
ined before,  —  upon  a  height  looking 
down  upon  the  sea ;  but  here  it  was  be- 
fore me;  those,  or  such,  were  the  heights 
and  crags,  and  there  below  was  the  bay. 
When,  after  leaving  Queenstown,  we 
were  well  up  the  Channel,  we  were  at 
times  near  enough  to  the  eastern  shore  to 
see  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  country: 
green  field  and  darker  wood,  villages, 
farmsteads,  country-scats,  churches,  cas- 
tles, so  unintentionally  disposed  by  the 
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hands  of  man  and  of  nature  working  to- 
gether that  what  was  chosen  for  conven- 
ience or  made  for  use  blended  into  a  pict- 
ure of  enchanting  variety.  And  here  I 
taw  constantly  somethini^f  a  little  thing, 
that  delighted  my  eye,  and  I  may  almost 
say  gladdened  my  heart,  —  windmills. 
There  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing,  and 
these  faithful  servants  of  man  for  ages 
past  were  working  away  with  that  cheer- 
ful diligence  which  always  marks  their 
labors,  and  has  always  made  me  respect 
and  like  and  almost  love  them,  and  feel 
a  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  dumb, 
willing  things  when  a  calm  reduced  them 
to  idleness,  which  yet  after  all  was  well- 
earned  rest.  In  my  boyhood,  thei*e  were 
two  in  sight  from  the  Battery,  on  the 
Long  liiland  side  of  the  bay,  and  they 
were  not  far  from  my  father ^s  house; 
but  the  places  where  they  stood  are  now 
covered  by  a  howling  wilderness  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  the  windmill  seems  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  land.  At 
least,  I  have  not  seen  one  anywhere  for 
twenty  years  and  more;  and  with  them 
the  tidemill  seems  to  have  gone  also. 
In  England,  although  it  is  the  country 
of  coal  and  iron  and  the  steam-engine, 
I  found  them  more  or  less  wherever  I 
went,  giving  life  to  the  landscape,  and 
standing,  like  a  link  of  development, 
between  man  and  unmitigated  nature.^ 

Off  Anglesea  I  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  that  limited  knowledge  of  man- 
ifest things  on  the  part  of  the  Philistine 
£ngru>hman  of  Great  Britain  to  which  I 
have  referred  before,  and  which  seems 
to  me  one  of  his  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
act^^r.  My  fellow-passengers  were  almost 
wholly  Britons,  and  tliey  had  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  I  was  one  of 
diem.  But  there  was  one  difference  be- 
tween us:  thev  had  all  been  travelers, 
and  had  crossed  the  ocean  more  than 
ODce,  some  of  them  many  times,  while 
this  was  my  first  approach  to  the  shores 
to  which  they  had  often  returned.  As 
a  knot  of  us  stood  looking  over  the  lar- 
board quarter,  I  saw  a  somewhat  impos- 
ing; structure  set  far  out  into  the  water. 
I  waited   to  hear  what  would  be  said 


about  it.  Presently  one  of  my  compan- 
ions observed  it,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
Then  there  was  a  little  discussion;  and 
to  my  surprise,  I  may  say  to  my  amaze- 
ment, no  one  knew,  or  seemed  able  to 
conjecture,  at  what  we  were  looking. 
After  a  little  reserve,  I  said  that  it  was 
Holyhead,  —  a  suggestion  which  was  re- 
ceived with  favor,  and  then  with  acqui- 
escence. Now  my  knowledge  was  due  to 
no  sagacity  or  study ;  but  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  days  of  the  electric  telegraph 
and  of  fleets  of  commercial  steamers, 
my  father's  counting-house  was  in  South 
Street,  where  the  steep-roofed  old  build- 
ing still  stands,  and  that  on  Saturdays  I 
was  a  fre(]uunt  and  not  unwelcome  visitor 
on  board  the  ships  that  lay  at  the  wharves 
before  his  windows.  Over  the  compan- 
ion-ways into  the  cabins  I  saw  painted 
rows  of  little  flags,  with  the  legend 
"  Holyhead  signals;  *'  and  with  a  boy's 
inquisitiveness  1  asked  a  captaip  what 
that  meant.  His  answer  I  need  hardly 
give.  Those  were  the  signals  which 
each  ship  hoisted  when  she  came  in  sight 
of  Holyhead  li«;ht-house  and  lookout  sta- 
tion, whence  the  vessel  was  announced, 
by  semaphore  telegraph,  in  Liverpool. 
Therefore,  knowing  where  I  was  in  the 
Channel,  it  went  without  saying  that 
that  was  Holyhead.  But  there  was  a 
little  crowd  of  my  British  cousins,  trav- 
elers and  commercial  persons,  who  had 
passed  the  place  again  and  again,  and 
who  did  not  know  what  it  was!  I  held 
my  tongue;  but,  like  a  wiser  animal 
than  I  am,  I  kept  ^p  a  great  thinking. 

When  I  landed,  one  of  the  very  few 
differences  that  I  observed  between  the 
people  whom  I  had  left  and  those  among 
whom  I  had  come  was  a  calmer  and  se- 
rener  expression  of  countenance.  This 
in  the  descendinor  scale  of  intelli£:ence 
became  a  stolid  look,  the  outward  sign  of 
mental  sluggishness.  But,  higher  or 
lower,  in  degree  or  in  kind,  there  it  was, 
—  placidity  instead  of  a  look  of  intent- 
ness  and  anxiety.  Now,  to  suppose  that 
this  difference  is  Caused  by  less  thought- 
fulness,  less  real  anxiety,  less  laborious- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman  is  to 


*  I  find  agftin  and  again  among  my  brief  notes      rily  ;  "  "  windmills,  windmills,  all  over,  going  Uke 
$meh  as  these :  *'  Windmilla,  windmills,  going  mar-      mad,  to  my  huge  delight." 
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draw  a  conclusion  directly  in  face  of  the 
facts.  The  toil  and  strugorle  of  life  is 
harder  in  England  than  it  is  here:  poor 
men  are  more  driven  by  necessity;  rich 
men  think  more;  among  all  classes,  ex- 
cept the  frivolous  part  of  the  aristocracy 
(not  a  large  class),  there  is  more  men- 
tal strain,  more  real  anxiety,  than  there 
is  here,  where  all  the  material  conditions 
of  life  are  easier,  and  where  there  is 
less  care  for  political  and  social  matters. 
Why,  then,  this  difference  of  look?  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  difference  of  climate, 
—  not  to  such  effect  of  climate  upon  or- 
ganization as  makes  a  difference  in  the 
physical  man,  but  to  a  result  of  climate 
which  is  almost  mechanical,  and  which 
operates  directly  upon  each  individual. 
Briefly,  I  think  that  an  expression  of  anx- 
iety is  given  to  the  **  American  *'  face  by 
an  effort  to  resist  the  imtating  effect  of 
our  sun  and  wind.  Watch  the  people  as 
they  pass  you  on  a  bright,  windy  day,  and 
you  will  see  that  their  brows  are  con- 
tracted, their  eyes  half  closed,  and  their 
faces  set  to  resist  the  glare  of  the  sun 
and  the  flare  of  the  wind;  and  besides, 
in  winter  they  are  stung  with  the  cold, 
in  summer  scorched  with  the  heat.  For 
about  three  hundred  davs  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  they  undergo  this 
irritation,  and  brace  themselves  to  meet 
it.  Now,  a  scowling  brow,  half-closed 
eyes,  and  a  set  face  unite  to  make  an 
anxious,  disturbed,  struggling  expression 
of  countenance,  whether  the  man  is  real- 
ly anxious,  disturbed,  and  struggling,  or 
not.  By  the  experience  of  years  tliis 
look  becomes  more  or  less  fixed  in  the 
majority  of  '*  American  "  faces. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
comparatively  no  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
little  wind.  The  former  assertion  will 
be  received  without  question  by  those 
who  have  been  in  both  countries;  but  the 
latter  may  be  doubted,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  strange,  coming  from  a  man 
who  before  he  had  been  on  Endish  land 
forty-eight  hours  was  almost  blown  bod- 
ily off  Chester  walls,  and  came  near  be- 
ing wrecked  in  the  Mersey.  In  fact, 
there  are  not  unfrequently  in  England 
wind  storms  of  a  severity  which,  if  not 


unknown,  is  of  the  greatest  rarity  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada.  We  have 
records  of  such  storms  in  England  in  the 
past;  we  read  announcements  of  them 
at  the  present  day.  I  had  experience  of 
one  there  more  severe  than  any  that  I 
remember  here,  and  heanl  little  or  noth- 
ing said  about  it.  But  in  England,  when 
a  storm  is  over,  the  wind  goes  down. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  our  **  clearing  up  " 
after  a  storm  is  effected  by  the  setting  in 
of  a  northwest  wind,  against  i^hich  it  is 
at  first  toilsome  to  walk,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  blow  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  for 
days,  with  a  virulence  quite  diabolical. 
Because  it  does  not  rain  or  snow,  people 
call  the  weather  fine,  and  delude  them- 
selves with  the  notion  that  the  wind  is 
**  bracing;"  but  nevertheless  they  go 
about  with  scowling  brows,  watery  eyes, 
and  set  faces,  as  they  brace  themselren 
up  to  endure  it.  On  my  return  this  wind 
met  me  nearly  two  hundred  miles  at 
sea.  It  was  something  the  like  of  which 
I  had  not  felt  once  while  out  of  reach  of 
American  shores.  The  air  was  as  clear 
as  a  diamond ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as 
sapphire  and  as  hard  as  steel ;  the  moon, 
about  fifty  thousand  miles  higher  than  it 
was  in  England  blazed  with  a  cold,  cheer- 
less light;  life  seemed  made  up  of  bright 
points;  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  north- 
west, not  tempestuously  or  in  gusts,  but 
with  a  steady,  overbearing  persistence 
for  which  nothing  in  nature  affords  any 
simile:  it  is  itself  alone.  I  knew  that  I 
was  near  home.  There  is  nothinjr  of  this 
kind  in  England.  Not  onlv  did  I  not 
find  it  in  my  brief  experience,  but  I  never 
heard  of  it,  nor  of  it  is  there  any  record. 
The  absence  of  it  there  and  the  presence 
of  it  here  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  a  very  important  influence 
in  the  fashioning  the  facial  habit  of  the 
people  of  the  two  countries.  All  the 
more  does  this  seem  probable  because  I 
have  observed  that  **  Americans  "  who 
reside  in  England  for  a  few  years  gen- 
erally lose,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  the  look  in  question,  and  on 
their  return  to  their  own  shores  soon  ac- 
quire it  again.  Of  course  there  are  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  these  romarks  in 
both  countries. 
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To  tpeaik  of  the  difference  between 
the  climate  of  England  and  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  is  as  reasonable  as 
it  would  be  to  speak  of  any  difference 
between  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  on  the  other. 
England  is  an  isolated  territory,  —  half 
an  island,  —  and  is  about  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Virginia,  or  as  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  together; 
while  the  United  States  cover  the  greater 
third  of  a  continent,  and  stretch  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  almost  from  the  arc- 
tic regions  to  the  tropics.  England  may 
be  properly  compared  only  with  such 
sereral  parts  of  the  United  States  as  are 
homogeneous  in  soil  and  climate.  The 
difference  between  the  climates,  or  rather 
the  atmospheric  conditions,  of  Old  En- 
gland and  of  New  England,  for  example, 
or  of  the  Middle  States,  is  of  course  due, 
▼ery  largely,  to  the  greater  dampness  of 
the  former.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  very 
much  more  rain  in  England  than  there 
is  in  Massachusetts  or  in  New  York. 
Careful  records  of  observations,  extend- 
ing through  twenty -three  years,  show 
that  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  days  in  the  year;  that  is,  on  nearly 
one  half  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  -  five 
days.  Contrary  to  general  supposition, 
the  wettest  month  is  July;  and  the  wet- 
test season  is  autumn,  and  not  winter,  as 
is  generally  believed.  Spring  is  the  least 
wet,  winter  comes  next  in  rainfall  and 
fog,  summer  next,  and  autumn  stands 
highest.  In  this  respect,  autumn  is  to 
winter  as  7.4  to  5.8.  But  I  found  rain  in 
England  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
nin  m  New  England  or  in  New  York. 
With  us  it  rarely  rains  but  it  pours ;  and 
excepting  a  few  light  showers  in  May,  all 
our  rain-falls  are  more  or  less  floods  from 
the  sky,  and  are  accompanied  by  storms, 
—  storms  of  thunder  and  wind  in  sum- 
mer, violent  winds  from  the  northeast  in 
iQtamn  and  winter.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  loose  speakers  among  us,  who 
are  largely  in  the  majority,  say  that  it  is 
itorming,  or  that  it  is  going  to  storm, 
when  they  mean  merely  that  it  is  raining, 
or  that  it  is  going  to  rain ;  applying  storm 
to  a  May  shower  as  to  a  November  gale. 


This  is  a  marked  Americanism  in  speech, 
and  entirely  unjustifiable.  Now  in  En- 
gland rain  is  a  much  milder  dispensation 
of  moisture.  It  will  rain  there  steadily 
for  hours  together,  a  fine,  softly-dropping 
rain,  without  wind  enough  to  shake  a 
rose-bush.  Such  rain  is  almost  unknown 
in  America.  I  have  again  and  again  ob- 
served our  rains  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison, and  find  that  about  five  minutes  is 
the  longest  duration  of  such  fine,  light 
rain  as  I  have  seen  continue  in  England 
for  five  hours,  without  either  much  in- 
crease or  much  diminution,  and  without 
any  appreciable  wind.  It  was  not  until 
I  observed  this,  and  saw  that  it  was  com- 
mon, that  I  fully  appreciated  Portia's 
simile  of  mercy  that 

"  It  droppeth  as  the  gentU  rain  from  heayen 
Upon  the  place  beneath." 

We  in  America  have  no  such  rain  as 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
those  lines. 

Although  the  rain  falls  thus  gently, 
the  heavens  are  very  black.  The  earth 
is  darkened  by  a  murky  canopy.  It  is 
gloomier  than  it  is  with  us  even  when 
we  have  one  of  our  three  days*  north- 
easters, or  one  of  our  blackest  thunder- 
storms. The  clouds  are  of  a  dirty,  grimy 
black,  and  seem  not  to  be  mere  condens- 
ing vapor.  Looking  at  them,  you  would 
suppose  that  they  would  foul  the  houses, 
the  streets,  and  the  fields,  instead  of 
washing  them.  They  made  me  feel  as 
I  never  before  had  felt  the  propriety  of 
Miranda's  description  :  — 

*'  The  sky,  it  seenu,  would  pour  down  stinking 
pitch." 

Fully  to  understand  what  that  means,  ' 
one  must  wake  up,  as  Shakespeare  often  • 
had  waked,  to  an  autumn  rain  in  London. 
The  reason  of  this  seemed  to  me  that  the 
clouds  lie  so  low.  With  us,  the  clouds, 
even  in  a  copious  rain,  are  so  high  that 
the  drops  strike  smartly  as  they  come 
down,  and  we  can  look  up  to  the  vapory 
level  from  which  they  fall.  But  in  En- 
gland the  rain  comes  only  from  a  little 
distance  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
the  houses.  (I  am  speaking  not  only  of 
showers,  but  of  steady  rains.)  Even 
when  it  did  not  rain  and  was  not  foggy 
I  have  seen  the  tops  of  the  not  lofty  pin- 
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nacles  of  Westminster  Abbey  hidden  in 
mist,  and  from  the  Thames  have  seen  a 
gold-lined  cloud  descend  upon  the  Par- 
liament houses,  as  if  to  cast  a  royal  robe 
around  the  Victoria  Tower. 

The  changes  of  the  sky,  too,  are  sud- 
den, althoiiorh  without  violence.  You 
will  wake  to  find  a  steadily  falling  rain. 
The  heavens  will  be  of  an  impenetrable 
dun  color;  or  rather,  there  will  be  no 
heavens,  the  very  earth  seeming  to  be 
wrapped  around  with  a  cloud  of  thick 
darkness,  distilling  water.  You  will  nat- 
urally think  that  such  a  thick  and  settled 
mass  can  be  dispersed  and  changed  only 
by  some  great  commotion  of  the  elements. 
As  you  look  out  —  no  pleasant  occupa- 
tion —  at  long  intervals,  your  judgment 
is  confirmed.  There  is  the  same  steady 
distillation  of  water  out  of  the  same 
darkness.  Something,  a  book,  or  a  news- 
paper, or  a  thought  of  faces  far  away,  ab- 
sorbs your  attention,  and  suddenly  there 
is  a  gleam  of  light.  You  look  up,  and 
the  clouds  are  breaking  away,  and  before 
you  can  change  your  dress  and  get  out 
the  day  is  a  beauty  smiling  through  tears, 
and  all  the  earth  seems  glad  again.  But 
you  cannot  count  upon  the  continuance 
of  this  even  for  an  hour.  With  us,  if 
the  wind  changes  and  the  clouds  break, 
they  are  scattered,  driven  out  of  sight 
for  days.  Not  so  in  England.  Your 
bright  sky  there  may  be  obscured  in  five 
minutes,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
more,  if  you  are  sensitive  to  dampness, 
you  will  need  your  umbrella.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  English  literature  by 
the  changeability  of  the  climate;  not  such 
sudden  passages  from  hot  to  cold  and 
*  from  cold  to  hot  as  those  which  we  have 
to  undergo.  And  this  variability  of  the 
heavens  brought  up  to  me  again,  and 
made  me  understand  as  I  had  not  under- 
stood before,  a  passage  of  Shakespeare's, 
where,  in  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  doomed 
Buckingham  says,  — 

"  Mj  life  is  ipftiinM  already  : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckinffaam, 
Whose  figure  eren  thin  instant  cloud  puts  oo, 
By  darkening  my  clear  son." 

The  passage  at  best  is  marred  with  the 
effects  of  the  manifestly  hasty  composi- 
tion of  this  play ;  but  the  instant  cloud 


darkening  the  clear  sun  b  &  simile  — 
yet  not  a  simile,  for  it  is  the  glory  of 
Shakespeare's  style  that  he  rarely  wrote 
in  similes  —  that  has  an  illustrative  power 
in  England  which  is  given  to  it  by  no 
corresponding  phenomenon  in  America. 

My  readers  may  possibly  suppose  thai 
these  passages  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  being  brought  to  mind  by  the  chang- 
ing skies  of  England  are  after-thoughts 
with  me,  perhaps  curiously  sought  out 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  interest  to  mj 
descriptions.  Not  so.  The  fitness  of 
thing  to  thought  was  so  exact  and  inci- 
sive that  the  latter  came  to  me  instant- 
ly as  I  was  observing  the  phenomenoa 
which,  without  doubt,  had  as  instantly 
suggested  them  to  Shakespeare. 

Rain  is  not  looked  upon  in  England, 
as  it  is  with  us,  as  a  barrier  to  the  open 
air,  unless,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  the 
open  air  is  taken  in  a  close  carriage.  In- 
deed, were  it  so  looked  upon,  the  English 
people  more  than  any  otlier  would  live 
an  indoor  life,  instead  of  being  the  most 
open-air  loving  of  all  nations.  For 
the  extravagant  joke  about  the  English 
weather,  that  on  a  fine  day  it  is  like  look- 
ing up  a  chimney,  and  on  a  foul  day  like 
looking  down,  is  more  than  set  off  by  the 
truth  of  Charles  II. 's  sober  saying,  thai 
the  climate  of  England  tempts  a  man 
more  into  the  op)en  air  than  any  other. 
It  is  very  rarely,  I  should  think,  that  the 
weather  in  England  is  for  many  hours  to- 
gether so  forbidding  that  a  healthy  man, 
not  too  dainty  as  to  his  dress,  would  be 
kept  indoors,  and  lose  by  it  invigoratiiig 
exercise.  It  is  not  too  warm  in  summer, 
nor  too  cold  in  winter;  it  is  never  too 
hot  and  dry,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  rains,  it  is  very  rarely  too  wet. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
about  fifty  degrees;  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  hottest  montli,  July,  only 
sixty-three  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  on  very 
exceptional  days,  in  very  exceptional 
years,  that  the  mercury  rises  above  eighty 
degrees,  or  falls  below  twenty  degrees, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest 
month,  January,  being  thirty-five  de- 
grees.^    A  comparison  of  these  temper- 

>  These  llgnres  as  tn  temperature  and  rain-tall  art 
taken  from  Weaie's  London,  1861,  when  AatborU 
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atures  with  those  which  we  are  called 
apon  to  bear  in  our  long  summers  and 
in  oar  longer  winters  shows  the  advan- 
tage which  the  people  of  England  have 
over  us  in  respect  to  out-door  exercise. 
We  cannot  walk,  or  ride,  or  hunt,  or 
shoot  as  they  do.  During  no  small  part 
of  our  year  physical  exertion  in  the  open 
air  is  painful  rather  than  pleasurable, 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  It  is 
only  in  autumn  that  we  can  find  health 
and  enjoyment  out-of-doors.  Between 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  mid- 
dle of  December  we  may  enjoy  a  mellow 
air  and  what  is  left  of  the  verdure  in 
our  parched  landscape;  but  then  we 
strangely  leave  the  country,  whither  we 
go  in  the  blinding,  blazing  summer,  when 
walking  or  driving,  except  in  the  even- 
ing, and  often  not  then,  is  a  fitting  di- 
version only  for  salamanders. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  men  in  En- 
gland who  are  not  kept  within  doors  by 
rain  from  their  business,  or  their  pleas- 
ure, or  their  mere  daily  exercise.  En- 
glish ladies,  as  is  generally  known,  take 
open-air  exercise  much  more  freely  and 
regularly  than  women  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  life  in  most  other  countries. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  known,  I  believe,  how 
ready  they  are  to  brave  the  rain,  or  rath- 
er to  take  it  quietly,  without  braving,  as 
a  little  inconvenience  not  to  be  thought 
of  within  certain  bounds.  At  first,  I 
was  surprised  to  see,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country,  women  who  were  evi- 
dently persons  at  least  of  education  and 
refinement  walking  about  in  rain,  com- 
ing out  into  rain,  which  would  have 
caused  an  **  American  "  woman  to  house 
herself,  or  if  caught  in  it,  and  not  kept 
out  by  sheer  necessity,  to  make  for  shel- 
ter and  for  home.  And  not  unfrequently 
I  saw  them  doing  thus  umbrellaless.  In 
England  umbrellas  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  of  daily  life;  but,  according  to 
my  observation,  they  are  much  more  gen- 
erally carried  by  men  than  by  women. 
In  walking  through  the  Crescent  in  Re- 
gent Street  on  a  wet  morning,  I  have  met 

ttM  and  Ttry  «ZMt  detaili  «re  giTen.  The  scale  is 
e<  eouM  Fahrenheit.  I  omit  fractions  of  degrees 
Md  other  trifles.  I  am  not  writing  sclentiflcally,  or 
for  sdentiflc  zeadtn. 
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half  a  dozen  women,  lady-like  in  appear- 
ance, exposing  themselves,  and  what  is 
more  their  bonnets,  without  protection 
to  the  fine,  drizzling  rain  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  unconcern.  I  walked,  one 
morning,  from  Canterbury  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Harbledown,  some  three 
miles,  in  a  rain  that,  notwithstanding  my 
umbrella,  wet  me  pretty  well  from  the 
hips  down.  On  my  way  I  met,  or  over- 
took, men,  women,  and  children,  but  ofily 
one  of  them  had  an  umbrella,  and  that 
one  was  —  of  all  creatures  —  a  butcher 
boy !  Just  at  the  edge  of  Canterbury  — 
I  cannot  say  the  outskirts,  for  the  towns 
in  England  do  not  have  such  ragged, 
draggled  things  as  outskirts  —  I  stopped 
at  a  little  house  to  get  a  glass  of  milk 
(ai\d  good,  rich  milk  it  was,  price  one 
penny),  led  thereto  by  a  sense  of  empti- 
ness (for  I  was  yet  breakfastless),  and  by 
a  small  placard  in  the  window  announc- 
ing the  sale  of  that  fluid.  It  was  sold  to 
me  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  lean, "  slab- 
sided,"  sharp- nosed,  with  a  nasal,  whin- 
ing voice,  who,  looking  out  the  window 
past  her  business  card,  said,  by  way  of 
making  herself  agreeable,  as  1  quaffed 
her  liquid  ware,  **  Seems  suthin  like 
rain,  sir! "  It  was  pouring  so  steadily, 
although  not  violently,  that  I  had  thought 
of  turning  back,  and  giving  up  Harble- 
down for  that  day ;  but  this  determined 
me,  and  put  me  on  my  mettle.  If  a 
poor  wisp  of  womanhood  like  that  could 
see  in  such  a  down-pour  only  something 
like  rain,  flinching  would  be  a  shame  to 
my  beard  and  my  inches.  I  was  struck, 
too,  by  the  thorough  Yankeeness  of  her 
phrase:  it  might  have  been  uttered  on 
the  outskirts  of  Boston.  This  likeness, 
however,  struck  me  among  the  country 
folk  in  Kent  on  other  occasions,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  hereafter.  In  Kent  I  rare- 
ly heard  an  h  dropped,  and  never  one 
superfluously  added. 

At  a  great  house  where  I  was  visiting 
in  Essex,  it  was  agreed  at  luncheon  that 
we  should  have  a  walk  in  the  park  that 
afternoon,  because  it  was  fine,  and  we 
had  had  a  drive  the  day  before,  and  were 
to  have  lawn-tennis  the  day  after.  Now 
the  phrase  *^  it 's  fine  "  in  England  means 
merely  that  it  is  not  actually  raining  at 
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the  time  of  speaking;  but  when  the  hour 
of  our  walk  came  the  rain  came  also  with 
it.  Our  party  was  composed  of  two  ladies 
and  three  gentlemen,  and  I  expected  that 
it  would  be  broken  up,  of  course.  Not 
at  all.  With  the  most  matter-of-course 
air,  the  ladies,  neither  of  them  at  all  ro- 
bust in  figure  or  apparently  in  health, 
donned  light  water-  proof  cloaks,  and,  tak- 
ing each  of  us  an  umbrella,  we  soberly 
waded  forth  to  our  water}'  English  walk. 
I  hope  the  ladies  enjoyed  it,  for  they 
caused  me  to  do  so;  and  we  saw  some 
noble  trees  and  pretty  views  in  the  park 
and  from  it.  We  met  a  small  flock  of 
geese,  who  did  not  hiss,  but  looking  ear- 
nestly seemed  to  recognize  us,  and  to  be 
ready  to  extend  to  us  the  web-foot  of 
fellowship.  I  observed  that  even  the 
ladies  did  not  put  on  overshoes,  but 
trusted  merely  to  stout,  serviceable  walk- 
ing shoes ;  and  although  we  walked  over 
grass  I  found  that  my  feet  were  not  wet. 
I  had  made  a  similar  observation  on  my 
walk  to  Harbledown.  Then  my  feet  be- 
came damp,  of  course ;  but  although  there 
was  neither  a  plank  nor  an  asphaltum 
path  by  the  roadside  (one  of  which  is 
commonly  found  in  the  more  thickly  in- 
habited rural  districts  in  England),  my 
strong  walking  shoes  were  not  soiled 
above  the  sole.  This  I  found  to  be  the 
•case  again  and  again,  so  firm  are  the 
tightly  graveled  roads  in  England.  The 
:harmlessnes8  of  wet  grass  was  a  puzzle 
to  me.  I  walked  all  over  the  lawns  at 
Hampton  Court  one  morning  after  a 
rain,  led  to  do  so  by  a  companion  who 
knew  how  things  should  be  done  (you 
always  walk  on  grass  in  England,  if  you 
like  to  do  so),  and  I  neither  felt  nor  saw 
-upon  my  shoes  any  evidence  of  water. 
Under  similar  circumstances  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  thev  would  have  been  wet 
through  in  five  minutes.  It  need  hanily 
be  said,  however,  that  even  when  there 
is  not  a  storm  or  an  unusual  rain  the 
usual  fall  on  alternate  days  is  often  too 
heavy  to  admit  of  parties  of  pleasure. 
<Our  lawn-tennis  had  to  be  given  up  as 
an  out*of*doors  performance,  although 
the  lawn  had  been  specially  mowed  for 
the  occasion.  But  my  hostess  was  not 
to  be  balked.     We  went  into  one  of  the 


drawing-rooms,  and  ourselves  rolling  the 
furniture  out  into  the  great  hall,  we 
stretched  a  rope  across  the  room,  hung 
copies  of  the  Times  over  it  to  make  a 
barrier,  and  had  our  game  out;  in  which, 
by  the  way,  the  most  points  were  scored 
by  my  lady  herself  and  by  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  gardens  of  such  houses,  or 
sometimes  upon  the  walls,  it  is  common 
to  find  sun-dials,  relics  of  the  past.  Those 
upon  the  walls  are  very  large,  some  of 
them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter.  They  seem  to  have  been  as  com- 
mon as  clocks,  and  to  have  been  set  up 
as  a  matter  of  course  long  after  clocks 
were  no  rarities.  But  if,  according  to 
the  pretty  legend  upon  one  of  them^ 
Hcras  non  numero  nisi  seretias,  they  were 
useless  unless  the  sun  shone,  they  must 
have  been  mere  ornaments  for  much 
more  than  half  the  days  in  the  year.  For 
even  when  it  does  not  rain  in  England 
the  days  are  comparatively  few  in  which 
the  sun  casts  a  shadow  strong  enough  to 
mark  the  hour  upon  a  dial.  Tlie  noon- 
mark  on  the  kitchen  window-sill  of  old 
New  England  farm-houses  was  almost 
always,  once  a  day,  a  serviceable  sign 
of  the  time;  but  a  sun-dial  in  England 
must  have,  always  been  little  more  use- 
ful than  a  chair  to  a  cherub. 

The  low  temperature  of  the  country 
enables  the  people  to  bear  the  dampness, 
and  even  to  find  it  conducive  to  health 
and  en  joy  men  t  of  life.  * '  Let  it  be  cold,'  * 
said  an  Englishman  to  me,  as  we  walked 
from  his  villa  to  the  train  through  & 
chilling  drizzle,  *'and  I  care  little  so 
long  as  it  is  damp."  And  I  found  the 
combination,  on  the  whole,  wholesome 
and  not  unpleasant.  But  if  England, 
with  its  damp  atmosphere,  were  subject 
to  our  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  would 
be  almost  uninhabitable:  it  would  be  as 
unhealthy  in  winter  as  Labrador,  in  sum- 
mer as  India.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  freedom  with  which  doors  were  left 
open  for  tlie  entrance  of  the  chill,  damp 
air,  and  by  the  unconsciousness  of  pos- 
sible harm  with  which  women  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  country  went  ftbout 
in  cold  mist,  or  even  in  rain,  without 
bonnets  or  shawls.     For  as  to  myself. 
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at  times  I  foand  this  chilly  fog  pierce 
to  the  Tery  marrow  of  my  bones,  and 
make  me  long  for  the  fire  which  was  not 
always  attainable.  And  when  I  did 
haTe  it  the  comfort  that  it  gave  me  was 
Dot  so  great  as  I  expected  it  would  be. 
Fire  does  not  seem  to  be  very  warm  in 
£ngland.  I  never  saw  a  really  hot  one. 
It  is  this  combination  of  cold  and 
damp  that  makes  the  Englishman  so  ca- 
pable of  food  and  drink.  Nothing  is 
more  impressive  about  him  than  his  dili- 
gence in  this  respect.  He  never  neg- 
lects an  opportunity.  A  hearty  break- 
fast at  nine  o'clock ;  a  luncheon  at  half 
past  one  or  two,  at  which  there  is  a  hot 
joint  and  cold  bird  pies,  with  wine  and 
beer;  at  five  o'clock  tea,  generally  deli- 
cioos  souchong,  with  thin  bread  and  but- 
ter; dinner  at  eight,  serious  business; 
sherry  and  biscuit  or  sandwiches  at  elev- 
en, as  you  take  your  bedroom  candle. 
At  home  it  would  have  killed  me  in  a 
month;  there  I  throve  upon  it  mightily, 
and  laid  pounds  avoirdupois  upon  my 
ribs,  which  I  lost  within  a  year  after  my 
retom  to  the  air  of  America,  which  so 
often  makes  one  feel  like  desiccated  cod- 
fish. There  is  no  shirking  whatever  of 
this  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  in  the  least  indelicate, 
or,  in  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  **  ungen- 
teel,"  even  for  a  lady  to  eat  anH  drink 
anywhere  at  any  time.  I  remarked  this 
at  a  morning  concert  of  the  great  trien- 
nial Birmingham  musical  festival.  The 
concert  began  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  as 
the  price  of  tickets  was  a  pound  (five  dol- 
lars) it  b  to  be  supposed  that  every  per- 
son of  the  thousands  present  in  that  great 
hall  had  breakfasted  well  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock;  but  yet  when  the  first  part 
was  over,  around  me  and  everywhere 
within  sight,  even  in  the  seats  roped  off 
for  the  nobility,  luncheon  bags  were  pro- 
duced, and  flasks;  and  men  and  wom- 
en began  to  eat  sandwiches  and  other 
wiches,  and  to  drink  sherry  and  water, 
or  something  else  and  water  (but  never 
the  water  without  the  something  else),  as 
if  they  feared  that  they  would  be  fam- 
ished before  they  could  get  home  again. 
And  "wery  careful  in  this  respect  are 
they  of  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 


The  last  words  that  I  heard  from  a  very 
elegant  woman,  as  I  parted  from  her  to 
take  a  railway  journey  of  three  or  four 
hours,  were  a  charge  to  the  butler  to  see 
that  I  had  some  sandwiches.  Needless 
caution!  They  had  been  prepared,  and 
were  produced  to  me  in  a  faultless  pack- 
age, and  put  into  my  bag  with  gravity 
and  unction.  In  due  time  I  ate  them, 
and  with  appetite,  saying  grace  to  mv 
fair  providence. 

One  effect  of  the  climate  of  England 
(it  must,  I  think,  be  the  climate)  is  tlic 
mellowing  of  all  sights,  and  particularly 
of  all  sounds.  Life  there  seems  softer, 
richer,  sweeter,  than  it  is  with  us.  Bells 
do  not  clang  so  sharp  and  harsh  upon 
the  ear.  True,  they  are  not  rung  so 
much  as  they  are  with  us.  Even  in  Lon- 
don on  Sunday  their  sound  is  not  obtru- 
sive. Indeed,  the  only  bell  sound  in  the 
great  city  of  which  I  have  a  distinct 
memory  is  Big  Ben's  delicious,  mellow 
boom.  In  country  walks  on  Sunday  the 
distant  chimes  from  the  little  antique 
spires  or  towers  float  to  you  like  silver 
voices  heard  through  the  still  air.  Your 
own  voice  is  hushed  by  them  if  you  are 
with  a  companion,  and  you  walk  on  in 
sweet  and  silent  sadness.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  gentle,  soothing  charm  of  the 
Bolney  chime  in  Sussex,  which,  as  the 
sun  was  leaving  the  weald  to  that  long, 
delicious  twilight  through  which  day 
lapses  into  night  in  England,  I  heard  in 
company  with  one  whose  sagacious  lips, 
then  hushed  for  a  moment,  are  now  si- 
lent forever.  These  English  country 
chimes  are  very  different  from  those  that 
stun  our  ears  from  Broadway  steeples. 
They  are  simple,  and  yet  are  not  form- 
less jangle;  but  the  performers  do  not  un- 
dertake to  play  opera  airs  affetuoso  and 
con  expressione  with  ropes  and  iron  ham- 
mers upon  hollow  tons  of  metal. 

At  the  Birmingham  musical  festival,  I 
first  remarked  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  sound.  There  was  a  large  instru- 
mental band,  and  a  good  one;  and  that 
it  was  well  conducted  need  hardly  be 
said,  for  the  conductor  was  Sir  Michael 
Costa.  But  in  precision  of  attack,  in 
perfection  of  crescendo  and  diminu^idoy 
in  the  finish  and  the  phrasing  of  the  va- 
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rious  salient  passages  as  they  were  suo- 
cessiTely  taken  up  by  the  different  in- 
strumentSf  and  in  sonority  I  found  the 
performance  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas's  band,  the  drill  of  which 
was  very  superior.  A  dozen  bars,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  played  before  I  was 
<ionsciou8  of  a  sweet,  rich  quality  of  tone, 
particularly  in  the  string  band,  which 
contrasted  with  the  clear,  hard  brillian- 
cy of  the  Thomas  orchestra.  This  im- 
pressed me  more  and  more  as  the  per- 
formance went  on,  although  my  enjoy- 
ment was  marred  by  the  organ  being 
not  perfectly  in  tune  with  tbe  band. 
Another  superiority  in  Costa's  band  at- 
tracted my  attention:  they  accompanied 
much  better  than  Thomas's;  with  more 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  intelligence.  The 
singers  could  trust  them  and  lean  upon 
them.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  great 
part  to  Costa's  long  experience  as  an 
operatic  conductor,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Thomas  has  always  worked  in  in- 
strumental music  pure  and  simple ;  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  due  in  part 
also  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual  per- 
formers. As  to  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  tone,  I  can  find  no  other 
cause  for  that  than  the  climate.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  English  orchestras 
tune  to  the  normal  pitch  (although  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so),  in  which 
case  some  superiority  in  quality  of  tone 
would  be  accounted  for;  the  high,  so 
called  and  absurdly  called.  Philharmon- 
ic pitch  being  destructive  of  quality, 
which  is  sacrificed  to  a  sharp  sonority. 

One  little  performance  of  Costa's  on 
this  occasion  was  very  interesting.  My 
seat,  although  not  too  near,  happened  to 
be  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  see  all 
his  motions,  and  even  his  face.  In  a 
piece  by  Beethoven  there  was  a  little 
fugue,  the  rhythm  and  the  intonation  of 
which  were  both  somewhat  difficult.  As 
the  tenors  entered  with  the  subject  they 
were  unsteady,  and  speedily  went  into 
confusion.      Kuin  was  imminent.     But 


turning  to  Costa  I  saw  him,  little  dis- 
turbed, merely  increase  the  emphasis  of 
his  beat,  while  he  himself  took  up  the 
subject,  and,  looking  eagerly  at  the  ten- 
ors, sang  it  right  out  at  Uiem.  They 
were  soon  whipped  in,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  not  only  saved,  but  was  so 
good  that  its  repetition  was  demanded 
by  the  president,  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford (no  applause  being  allowed) ;  and 
on  the  repeat  the  tenors  behaved  hand- 
somely in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Whether  I  was  favored  by  the  En- 
glish climate  I  do  not  know,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this  soft,  sweet  charm  which 
the  air  seemed  to  give  to  everything 
that  was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  I  found 
late  autumn  there  as  verdant  and  as  va- 
riously beautiful  as  early  summer  is  with 
us,  and  without  the  heat  from  which  we 
suffer.  In  Sussex  the  gardens  were  all 
abloom,  wild  flowers  in  the  woods,  black- 
berries ripening  in  the  hedges,  the  birds 
singing,  and  everything  was  fresh  and 
fragrant.  Among  the  birds,  I  observed 
the  thrush  and  the  robin-redbreast;  the 
latter  not  that  tawny-breasted  variety  of 
the  singing  thrush  which  is  here  called  a 
robin,  but  a  little  bird  about  half  as  large, 
with  a  thin,  pointed  bill,  a  breast  of  crim- 
son, and  a  note  which  is  like  a  loud  and 
prolonged  chirrup.  It  would  be  charm- 
ing if  we  could  have  this  man-trusting 
little  feathered  fellow  with  us;  but  I  fear 
that  he  could  not  bear  our  winters.  In 
Warwickshire,  I  found  roses  bloomii^, 
—  blooming  in  great  masses  half-way  np 
the  sides  of  a  two-story  cottage  on  the 
road  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Kentt- 
worth;  and  this  was  in  the  very  last  dajrs 
of  October.  True,  I  had  only  a  few 
days  before  shivered  through  a  rainy 
morning  drive  in  Essex,  when  the  chill 
dampness  seemed  to  strike  into  my  veiy 
heart ;  but  on  the  whole  I  found  myself 
under  English  skies  healthy,  happy,  and 
the  enjoyer  of  a  succession  of  new  de- 
lights, which  yet  seemed  to  me  mine  by 
birthright 

Richard  Grant  WkiU. 
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A  PATHETIC  word  has  been  repeated 
br  the  newspapers,  purporting  to  be 
Emerson'i  complaint  that  old  age  has 
come  upon  him  with  a  rush;  he  who 
sang  80  cheerfully  and  courageously 

"  It  ii  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  nil," 

now  confesses  the  tremor  of  age.  It 
was  but  a  few  years  before  Terminus 
was  published  that  Emerson  sat  to  Rowse 
for  his  portrait,  and  this  crayon  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  very  satisfac- 
tory likeness  of  the  poet;  perhaps  we  are 
justified  in  placing  Emerson's  prime  be- 
fore he  thought  to  say,  as  in  this  poem,  — 

**  ▲*  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 
I  trim  mynelf  to  the  storm  of  time  ; 


I  Ban  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 
Obey  the  Toice  at  eTe  obeyed  at  prime." 

At  any  rate,  Rowse's  picture  conveys  to 
one,  whether  familiar  or  not  with  Emer- 
son's presence,  a  most  clear  and  satis- 
fying impression  of  the  poet,  and  it  is 
a  rare  good  fortune  which  has  now  made 
the  picture  the  possible  possession  of 
many  besides  the  generous  owner;  for  it 
has  been  engraved  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  Mr.  S.  A.  Schofif ,  one  of  the  very 
few  who  keep  alive  in  America  tlie  tra- 
ditions of  line  engraving.  Mr.  Rowse 
bears  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and 
value  of  the  engraving,  and  certainly  no 
American  writer  has  been  so  admirably 
presented  in  portrait  to  his  countrymen. 
It  seem^  to  me  an  exceptionally  good 
opportonity  for  those  who  honor  our  lit- 
erature in  its  highest,  most  enduring 
forms,  at  once  to  have  before  them  the 
likeness  of  the  poet  who  is  eminently 
American,  and  eminently  more  than 
American,  and  to  recognize  the  ambi- 
tioD  of  an  engraver  to  do  worthily  what 
was  so  well  worth  doing.  Mr.  Schoff 
may  have  the  consciousness  of  devoting 
hit  art  to  noble  purpose;  he  ought  also 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his 
work  has  been  appreciated.  It  would 
be  a  happy  result  if  there  should  be  so 
geoeral  a  recognition  of  bis  labor  of  love 
u  to  encourage  him  to  give  us  also  an 


engraving  of  Rowse's  portrait  of  Haw- 
thorne. 

The  portrait  of  Emerson  is  more  than 
a  satisfactory  likeness  of  the  poet;  it  is 
more  than  a  thorough  piece  of  engrav- 
ing; because  it  is  both  of  these,  it  has  n 
personal  power  which  might  well  makt; 
one  desirous  of  its  silent  presence  in  his 
study.  It  calls  to  mind  those  fine  lines 
in  Astrsea:  — 

"  Tet  fhine  forever  rirgin  minds, 
Loved  by  stars  and  purest  winds, 
Which,  o'er  passion  throned  sedate, 
Have  not  hazarded  their  state  ; 
Disconcert  the  searching  spy, 
Rendering  to  a  curious  eye 
The  durance  of  a  granite  ledge 
To  those  who  gase  from  the  sea's  edge 
It  is  there  for  benefit ; 
It  is  there  for  purging  light ; 
There  for  purifying  storms ; 
And  its  depths  reflect  all  forms ;  — 
It  cannot  parley  with  the  mean. 
Pure  by  impure  is  not  seen." 

—  Is  a  man's  ideal  of  what  woman 
should  be  higher  than  her  own  ?  This 
question  was  suggested  after  reading  the 
story  entitled  Rosamond  and  the  Con- 
ductor, in  the  March  number  of  this 
magazine. 

Out  of  curiosity,  as  the  vote  for  presi- 
dent is  sometimes  taken  on  a  train,  I 
put  to  all  my  friends  who  had  likewise 
read  the  story  the  question,  *^  Did  Ros- 
amond shock  youV"  The  women  uni- 
versally defended  her,  finding  her  wom- 
anly and  modest,  and  all  the  condem- 
nation and  disapproval  came  from  the 
other  sex.  One  masculine  critic  de- 
nounced her  as  **  obnoxious;  "  another 
fervently  **  hoped  there  were  not  many 
girls  running  loose  in  real  life  who  gave 
rein  to  their  imagination  as  she  did."  1 
wondered  if  a  fellow-feeling  made  her 
sisters  wondrous  kind  toward  the  hero- 
ine ;  or  whether  they  had  a  nice  discrim- 
ination that  enabled  them  to  judge  her 
more  intelligently ;  or  whether,  after  all, 
they  demanded  less  of  a  woman.  Will 
some  one  who  understands  human  nat- 
ure better  than  I  do  please  rise  and  ex- 
plain? 

—  The  article  on  Over-Production  in 
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the  April  Atlantic  is,  if  really  written  by 
a  workingman,  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
and  clearest  papers  that  has  yet  been 
produced  by  that  class;  and  will,  I  hope, 
receive  a  careful  reading  by  all  who  are 
giving  any  attention  to  this  most  press- 
ing of  economic  questions.  Recognizing 
the  false  economy  of  a  people  simply 
striving  to  keep  down  their  expenditure, 
regardless  of  its  being  possibly  both  pro- 
ductive and  profitable,  Mr.  Kichards 
points  out  the  best  course  as  lying  in 
the  direction  of  a  wisely  regulated  con- 
sumption and  continually  elevated  stand- 
ard of  life  and  of  necessaries  as  the  only 
corrective  of  an  over-production.  Of 
course,  thb  implies  an  ability  to  con- 
sume, and  a  potential  demand;  so  that, 
to  follow  his  reasoning,  the  effort  should 
be  to  advance  the  laboring  class,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  teach  them  a  lower 
habit  of  life,  with  its  fewer  necessities 
and  smaller  consumption,  to  educate 
them  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  de- 
sires, and  at  the  same  time  place  them 
in  a  position  to  obtain  the  new  necessa- 
ries created  by  their  higher  standard. 
Where  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  poor  is  very  great,  and  the  latter  are 
compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  mode 
of  living  with  few  wants  and  small  ex- 
penditure, over-production  is  inevitable; 
for  the  rich,  in  whose  hands  alone  are 
the  means  to  purchase  those  articles  pro- 
duced, are  too  few  in  number  to  consume 
the  surplus.  In  no  way  can  the  equa- 
tion between  consumption  and  produc- 
tion be  maintained  except  by  making  the 
laborer  a  consumer  whose  demand  is 
potential  through  his  having  both  desire 
and  means. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  not  conduct- 
ed more  judicially,  Mr.  Richards  should 
nmember  that  the  counsels  for  both 
^ides  must  present  their  case  with  testi- 
mony and  argument  before  the  judge  can 
even  charge  the  jury,  far  less  decide  the 
case.  Ex  parte  discussion  is  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  the  merits  of  a  tl^ng,  as 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  enough  in- 
terest can  be  excited  to  insure  all  the 
facts  being  hunted  up  and  thought  over. 
Even  questions  of  abstract  science  are 


not  always  debated  with  perfect  coolness 
and  freedom  from  bias,  so  how  can  we 
expect  more  in  those  in  which  the  get- 
ting of  bread  and  butter  is  involved? 

—  I  should  like  to  enter  a  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
authors.  Why,  in  order  to  exalt  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
pleased  us,  must  those  near  and  dear  to 
them  in  this  life  be  sacrificed  upon  their 
tomb-stones?  Better  not  to  have  been 
Achilles'  dog  than  to  have  been  bomt 
upon  his  funeral  pyre.  For  instance,  I 
have  just  laid  down  Lord  Macaulay's 
Life,  having  been  behind  the  age  in  read- 
ing it;  why  should  I  henceforth  be  in- 
oculated by  all  the  uncharitable  passing 
thoughts  Macaulay  ever  conceived  of  hia 
acquaintances?  Why  should  Zachary 
Macaulay,  who  has  hitherto  been  to  me 
a  staid,  hard-working  religionist  and 
philanthropist  of  the  Wilberforce  and 
Simeon  school,  henceforward  live  chiefly 
in  my  memory  as  an  old  gentleman  of 
such  fussy  philoprogenitiveness  and  nar- 
row sympathies  that  when  he  did  deign 
to  turn  his  attention  on  his  family  he 
was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  illostrioos 
son  ?  Why  must  I  see  through  a  thin 
veil  of  dashes  and  initials  that  Tom 's 
youngest  brother  was  a  scamp,  and  that 
his  second  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  beg- 
gar ?  How  would  Macaulay  have  been 
ashamed  of  his  own  words  could  he  hare 
known  that  Christopher  North,  who  left 
his  dying  bed  to  record  his  vote  for  him 
at  his  last  election,  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  on  his  authority,  as 
**  a  grog-drinking,  cock-fighting*,  cudgel- 
playing  professor  of  moral  philosophy! " 
Above  all,  why  should  we  all  know  con- 
cerning poor  P **  that  the  lad  b  such 

a  fool  he  would  disgrace  any  recommen- 
dation ; "  that  '*  he  had  better  be  ap- 
prenticed to  some  hatter  or  tailor,  where 
he  might  come  to  make  good  coats,  for 
he  will  never  write  good  dispatches  "  ? 

Better  for  P had  Zachary  Macaulay 

never  recognized  the  relationship,  or  at- 
tempted to  influence  in  the  lad's  favor 
his  impracticable  son. 

In  Miss  Martineau's  Life,  our  sympa- 
thy is  claimed  for  her  at  her  mother's  ex- 
pense.   If  that  poor  lady  had  not  borne 
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a  literary  daaghter,  her  disagreeable  pe- 
coliarities  would  have  been  **  interred 
with  her  bones."  How  often  must  Mr. 
Bronte  have  wished  that  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  had  prompted  him  to 
suppress  the  writing  propensities  of  Char- 
lotte 1  Must  not  the  late  Mrs.  Robertson 
have  felt  that  she  paid  too  high  a  price 
for  her  connection  with  the  fame  of  her 
first  husband  in  being  known  to  us  as  a 
wife  who  did  not  make  him  happy  ?  But 
the  most  flagrant  case  of  cruel  exposure 
to  the  public  is  that  of  Miss  Mitford's 
father.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  Tur- 
Teydrop  of  the  worst  kind,  selfish  and 
good  for  nothing;  his  daughter's  life 
was  ft  long  sacrifice  to  his  exactions, 
his  egotisms,  and  his  carelessness  about 
money.  This  she  bore  nobly,  undergoing 
martyrdom  to  hide  his  errors,  acting 
towards  him  the  part  of  an  Antigone, 
giving  herself  for  his  sake,  and  piously 
protecting  him  almost  till  she  died.  No 
sooner  was  she  gone  than  her  biography 
was  written,  making  forever  useless  all 
the  ungrudging  sacrifices  of  forty  years. 
The  object  of  Miss  Mitford's  life  had 
been  to  screen  from  her  friends'  eyes  the 
duuracter  of  her  father;  now  we  all  know 
him  and  despise  him.  Think  what  tears 
of  bitterness  this  woman  would  have  wept 
coold  she  have  known  that  it  was  her 
own  literary  reputation  which  had  dealt 
this  stab  at  the  old  man  towards  whom 
she  had  been  ever  the  devoted  daughter  I 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  literary  life  has  no 
right  to  be  made  a  weapon  of  offense  to 
the  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintances 
of  those  whom  biographers  may  delight 
to  honor.  Miss  Edgeworth  earnestly 
forbade  the  publication  of  her  Life;  so 
did  Thackeray.  Some  persons  protect 
the  reputation  of  their  friends  by  leav- 
iag  aotobiographies.  In  reading  such 
works  we  are  by  no  means  expected  to 
socept  the  author's  views.  We  are  apt 
even  to  take  part  against  him  in  his 
quarrels  with  others.  Pepys's  abuse  does 
not  tell  much  against  his  acquaintances. 
When  Benvenuto  Cellini  flies  out  against, 
hia  traveling  companion,  who  broke 
through  a  bridge  on  horseback,  with  an 
exclamation  that  it  is  only  *^  because  the 
Lord  is  ofttimes  merciful  to  fools  that 


questa  bestia  and  that  other  besHoj  his 
horse,  were  not  drowned,*'  we  laugh,  but 
the  laugh  goes  against  the  irascible  gold- 
smith, who  never  could  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  an  enemy. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  biogra- 
phies are  so  generously  and  judiciously 
written  that  (like  Mr.Ticknor  's  Life  of 
Prescott,  and  his  own  life  by  his  widow 
and  daughter)  no  reputation  is  compro- 
mised, no  feelings  rufiied,  no  wholesome 
reserves  indelicately  broken  through. 

—  Literary  people  are  supposed,  more 
than  others,  to  possess  culture;  but  if 
this  means  something  positive  as  well  as 
negative,  —  power  to  produce,  to  think, 
as  well  as  ability  to  receive  and  to  under- 
stand, —  then  their  culture,  as  a  class, 
makes,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  poor  show. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  consider 
their  ideas  on  the  alleged  inadequate 
remuneration  of  literary  labor.  As  many 
people  are  never  able  to  conceive  of 
wealth  as  taking  any  other  form  than 
that  of  money,  so  literary  persons  tacitly 
ignore  any  other  rewards  than  those 
which  take  the  shape  of  cash.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  maxims  of  the  theory  of  wages 
that  services  receive  a  high  or  a  low  rec- 
ompense in  proportion  as  they  are  agree- 
able or  disagreeable;  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, honorable  or  the  opposite.  Now, 
we  don't  hear  of  people  in  easy  circum- 
stances setting  up  as  shoemakers,  or 
bankers,  or  physicians,  from  pure  love 
of  the  thing;  while  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  write  poems  and  histories  and 
novels  for  this  reason,  and  nothing  else, 
is  by  no  means  small.  The  non-pecun- 
iary rewards  of  law,  etc.,  are  not  only 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  are  very  few 
at  that,  while  the  slightest  poem  or  es- 
say brings  its  stay-at-home  or  traveling 
young  lady  author  much  honor  and  rep- 
utation with  the  only  public  she  cares 
for.  Thus  literature  is  not  only  the 
most  **  honorable  "  of  all  trades,  but  it 
is  that  in  which,  from  other  causes,  the 
labor  of  the  artisan  must  always  be  the 
worst  paid,  for  in  no  other  can  unskilled 
labor  be  used  to  such  advantage.  '*  La 
literature,"  says  Beranger,  ''doit  dtre 
une  canne  k  la  main,  jamais  une  b^« 
guille." 
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— I  suppose  obserrant  readers  of  all 
creeds,  and  no  creeds,  hare  noticed  the 
almost  total  absence  of  religious  tone  in 
both  authors  and  characters  of  recent 
fiction.  And  some,  perhaps,  may  yet  be 
found  who  would  rather  condone  the 
villainous  pages  of  the  earlier  £ng]ish 
novelists  for  the  sake  of  the  leaf  or  two 
of  robustious  moral  sop  thrown  them  by 
the  hero,  as  he  confesses  his  blackguard- 
ism, thanks  Providence  for  the  good 
fortune  it  had  brought  him,  and  makes 
his  exit  from  the  stage,  than  trust  the 
modern  author's  negative  virtues,  or 
his  self-repressed  heroes  and  heroines, 
who  go  through  all  the  tragic  agonies 
without  a  prayer  on  their  lips. 

That  the  mass  of  readers  should  be 
disturbed  by  this  latter  trait  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  but  even  the  reviewers 
are  now  waxins  relicdous  over  the  non- 
religion  of  the  two  strongest  recent 
stories,  —  Black's  Macleod  of  Dare  and 
Hardy's  Return  of  the  Native.  Of  the 
former,  one  critic  marvels  *'  that  any 
one  should  undertake  to  portray  conflicts 
of  passion  and  emotion,  to  give  what 
are  desisrned  to  be  faithful  delineations 
of  life,  and  yet  eliminate  currents  of 
thouorht  and  motives  of  action  which  en- 

o 

ter  into  and  color  all  phases  of  human 
existence  and  human  experience. "  But 
do  currents  of  religious  thought  and 
motives  of  action  enter  into  and  color 
aU  phases  of  human  life  ? 

Would  it,  for  instance,  be  true  to  life 
or  her  nature  to  make  Miss  White  feel 
aught  of  remorse  at  the  havoc  she  had 
wrought  in  Macleod 's  life;  or,  as  she 
saw  the  catastrophe  approaching,  to 
have  her  fall  on  her  knees  and  call  on 
divine  aid  ?  It  does,  however,  seem  a 
little  off  color  to  allow  so  much  human 
and  so  little  religious  emotion  to  Mac- 
lood's  mother;  a  good  deal  oi  Christian 
resignation  would  not  come  amiss  in 
toning  down  the  strong  current  of  pag^an 
fatalism  which  sweeps  and  moans  around 
Castle  Dare.  As  to  Biacleod  himself, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  subject  him  to  mod- 
ern criticism,  since  the  author  plainly 
intended  to  show  ns  an  ancient  Kelt, 


projected  by  some  freak  of  nature  into 
the  present,  and  then  places  him  amidst 
all  tlie  shallows  and  subtleties  of  modem 
life.  And,  despite  all  carping,  I  think 
the  author's  venture  is  worth  while. 
There  is  an  immense  fascination  in 
watching  this  strong,  simple,  primitive 
nature's  belief  in  the  might  of  its  own 
truth  ao^ainst  all  conventional  obstacles. 
And  what  a  relief  to  the  reader  from 
the  slow -paced,  calculating,  world-weary 
lover,  who  is  such  a  favorite  with  pres- 
ent novelists! 

But  to  those  who  believe  in  every 
human  life  being  swayed  by  religious 
thought  and  emotion,  Hardy  must  stand 
out  as  a  greater  sinner  than  Black,  for 
his  good  people  are  so  by  nature,  with- 
out a  touch  of  awakening  grace.  Mrs. 
Yeobright  does  her  duty  without  the  aid 
of  a  Christian  sentiment;  neither  does 
the  patient,  devoted  Thomasin  give  ver- 
bal proof  of  having  ever  profited  by  the 
like;  while  Clement,  who  foregoes  all 
personal  ambition  in  the  weaving  of  a 
plan  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
does  it  in  the  same  mood  of  nature  which 
might  have  actuated  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher. As  for  the  common  people,  their 
curious  mixture  of  religious  awe  and  su- 
perstitious dread  reveals  more  glimpses 
of  Druidical  darkness  than  of  Christian 
light.  And  yet,  the  strangest  thing 
about  it  all  is  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  an  unbiased  reader  must 
accept  it  as  fact.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  that  commingling  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  which  runt 
through  the  more  common  human  im- 
portations from  the  British  Isles;  but 
most  of  us,  perhaps,  imagine  it  to  be 
peculiar  to  adherents  of  the  mother 
church.  Hardy,  by  taking  us  into  the 
remote  interior  of  England,  convinces 
us  that  it  is  neither  a  matter  of  Roman- 
ism  nor  Protestantism,  but  a  subtile  in- 
heritance from  a  remote  pagan  ancestry. 
Would  it  be  too  curious  an  inquiry  to 
question  how  much  of  the  high-bred  pa- 
ganism of  our  day  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  source  ?  —  since  it  is  olearly  a 
thing  of  nature,  not  of  choice. 
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A  JOUBNET  from  Eg-ypt  to  Palestine  ^  by 
tbe  way  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  has  been 
conTeited  by  Doctor  Bartlett  into  a  study 
of  the  exodus  and  wandering  of  the  Israel- 
it«ft.  Ab  a  record  of  careful  personal  ex- 
amiiuUioxi  of  geography  and  topography, 
and  of  painstaking  reading  and  collection 
of  the  multitudinous  labors  of  previous  stu- 
dents, the  volume  is  an  unusual  honor  to 
American  literature,  and  worthy  of  even 
gnitefnl  admiration.  It  is  a  weighty  book, 
a  book  calling  for  serious  attention,  —  for 
noihiiig  less,  and  nothing  beside.  There 
U  no  humor,  no  rhetoric  or  poetry  or  sen- 
timent, and  no  entertainment  for  the  light- 
minded  reader.  The  style,  always  simple 
and  sometimes  careless,  makes  claims  to 
DOihing  beyond  clearness  and  abundance  of 
fltalement ;  but  one  finds  this  a  positive  merit 
in  a  work  which  wjis  obviously  intended  to 
give  as  much  important  information  as  pos- 
aUe  in  a  moderate  space.  On  this  subject 
of  biblicml  history,  and  indeed  on  all  sub- 
jects treated  by  American  writers,  we  have 
had  only  too  mauy  rhetorical  exercises.  The 
publisher's  part  of  the  volume  is  in  its  way 
as  commendable  as  the  author's.  The  en- 
gravings and  the  maps  are  alike  admirably 
wrought,  judiciously  selected,  and  full  of 
isformation. 

Tbe  book  is  orthodox.  It  accepts  in  full 
tbe  time-honored,  natural  understanding  of 
the  scriptural  narrative.  Doctor  Bartlett 
knows  perfectly  the  theories  of  Bru^^sch, 
Marietta,  De  Lesseps,  Colenso,  and  others, 
who  would  remove  the  supernatural  of  the 
exodos  by  diminishing,  for  instance,  the 
Bombers  of  the  flying  Hebrews,  and  by  lead- 
ii^  them  through  easier  passages  than  that 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But,  although  he  is  re- 
tpeetfol  and  couiteous  to  these  innovators, 
be  declines  to  accept  their  suggestions.  He 
bas  no  doubts  as  to  the  ma;:nitude  and 
aarrelonsness  of  the  flight.  He  is  not  in- 
terested in  explaining  away  the  plagues. 
He  "can  almost  hear  the  choking  voice" 
with  which  Pharaoh  pleads,  "  And  bless  me 
also ! "  He  sees  "  the  hosts  converging  from 
aU  Goshen  to  Rameses,"  and  the  vast  inarch 
forth  on  the  day  established.  He  is 
that  if  yon  believe  in  the  wondrous 
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story  at  all  you  must  believe  in  it  as  a  prod- 
igy ;  and,  as  to  the  question  of  numbers,  he 
observes  with  perfect  truth  that  one  million 
is  as  unmanageable  as  two.  All  this  he 
holds  firmly  and  states  candidly,  meanwhile 
indulging  in  no  condemnation  of  those  who 
plead  for  an  interpretation  founded  on  "  nat- 
ural causes,"  and  honoring  himself  by  a  fair 
and  urbane  consideration  of  their  sugges- 
tions. 

Only  when  he  reaches  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  does  a  rationalistic  spirit  win  par- 
tial possession  of  him,  and  lead  him  to  argue 
for  shoal  passages  temporarily  laid  bare  by 
the  action  of  "  a  strong  east  wind  "and  the 
receding  of  the  tide.  It  seems  to  us  a  de- 
fect in  an  otherwise  logical  chain  of  state- 
ment and  reasoning.  Doctor  Bartlett  has 
here  recoiled  from  the  Phili.stines,  and  en- 
tangled himself  between  the  sea  and  the 
Egyptians.  In  this  whole  drama  of  the 
exodus,  —  in  the  gathering  and  the  flight 
and  the  wandering,  —  we  must  believe  in 
the  miraculous,  or  we  cannot  believe  all, 
if  at  all.  How  could  two  millions  of  peo- 
pled well  in  the  little  land  of  Goshen,  un- 
li'ss  they  were  densely  settled  agriculturists, 
and  even  to  some  extent  citizens  of  large 
towns?  How  could  a  population  of  hus- 
bandmen and  burghers  suddenly  become 
nomads,  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  life  in  a  desert  ?  As  for  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  abbreviate  the  transit  as  much 
as  you  will,  sweep  the  broken  and  winding 
miles  of  bottom  with  wind  and  ebb  as  dry 
as  you  please,  how  can  you  lead  more  than 
two  millions  of  souls,  with  ''very  much  cat- 
tle," from  shore  to  shore  in  the  watches  of 
a  morning  ?  Experience  proves  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  disciplined  soldiers  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pass 
such  a  defile  in  so  brief  a  time.  In  all  these 
matters  rationalism  is  a  failure ;  the  only 
candid  and  tenable  explanation  is  miracle; 
you  must  cling  to  that,  or  you  must  deny. 
Unless,  indeed,  one  is  willing  to  admit  that 
the  flight  took  form  in  successive  migra- 
tions; tribe  following  tribe  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  possibly  of  months  or 
years ;  the  final  horde  alone  being  harassed 
by  the  bated  wrath  and  pursuit  of  a  totter- 
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ing  monarchy ;  and  then  the  whole  drama 
condensed  into  one  picturesque  scene  by  a 
narratiye  careless  of  particulars.  In  this 
hypothesis,  especially  if  one  may  also  sup- 
pose clerical  eiTors  in  the  enumeration,  there 
is  something  which  really  satisfies  the  ra- 
tionalistic spirit.  Short  of  it,  or  of  some  oth- 
er theory  as  bold,  there  is  nothing  for  that 
spirit  but  revolt. 

This  plea  for  "natural  causes"  at  the 
Suez  crossing  is  the  only  logical  error  of 
Doctor  Bartlett  in  his  commentary.  Every- 
where else  he  has  the  judicial  candor  and 
clearness  to  say,  "You  cannot  pass  with- 
out miracle."  Bitter's  once  popular  theory 
that  the  exudations  of  the  tamarisk  were 
the  manna  of  the  wilderness  he  rejects  with 
civil  positiveness,  observing  that  the  He- 
brews needed  at  least  one  thousand  tons  of 
this  food  daily,  while  the  present  annual 
product  of  the  peninsula  in  tamaiisk  manna 
is  never  above  six  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  interest  to  him  that 
the  desert  abounds  in  quails ;  but  he  wise- 
ly forbears  to  dwell  upon  it  as  a  point  of 
practical  importance.  How,  indeed,  should 
any  supposable  natural  flights  of  birds  avail 
toward  the  feeding  of  two  millions  of  He- 
brcM's,  besides  a  "  mixed  multitude  "  ?  The 
question  of  water  —  whence  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  —  he  does  not  discuss ; 
and,  with  his  reliance  upon  the  supernat- 
ural, he  has  no  need  so  to  do.  K  he  were  a 
commentator  of  the  rationalistic  sort,  it 
would  be  one  of  his  most  serious  difficulties. 
The  present  water  supply  of  that  arid  land 
is  obviously  insufficient  to  carry  through  it 
an  ordinary  caravan.  Here  and  there  a 
wady  shows  a  rivulet,  and  from  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains  burst  occasional  copious 
springs,  but  the  mass  of  the  desert  is  a  re- 
gion of  thirst.  Bitter  wells  and  sandy  de- 
posits of  rain-water  are  objects  of  anxious 
search  to  even  the  well-equipped  tourist. 
The  dryness  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  calls 
for  little  less  of  faith  in  miraculous  interpo- 
sition than  its  barrenness. 

The  main  interest  of  the  book  resides  in 
its  character  as  an  itinerary  of  the  exodus. 
Of  course  there  is  little  of  either  topography 
or  geography  which  is  absolutely  new  to  the 
veteran  biblical  student.  Too  manv  zealous 
and  learned  travelers  had  preceded  the  au- 
thor to  leave  him  much  chance  for  discoverv. 

m 

He  is  too  thoroughly  versed,  also,  in  the  lit- 
erature of  his  subject  to  give  us,  as  findings 
of  his  own,  the  faicts  which  had  been  noted 
by  others,  bideed,  his  chiefest  service  is  ai 
a  compendiast,  comparer,  and  judge.  He  haj 


read  everything,  assimilated  everything,  and 
produced  an  important  digest.  It  should  be 
said,  moreover,  that  his  good  sense  and  cool- 
ness of  temper  have  given  us  as  much  cause 
for  gratitude  as  his  industry.  As  he  has  no 
audacities  of  doubt,  so  he  has  none  of  cre- 
dulity. Of  the  men  with  Asiatic  faces  ( tomb 
No.  35  at  Thebes)  who  are  making  bricks 
under  an  Egyptian  task-master,  he  says,  "  li 
is  unnecessary  to  regard  these  men  as  He- 
brews to  get  the  force  of  the  illustration." 
Of  the  famine  mentioned  in  the  tomb  of 
Baha,  and  identified  by  Brugsch  with  the 
*'  seven  lean  years,"  he  simply  remarks,  **  I 
leave  it  on  his  authority."  Near  Wady  He- 
beibeh  he  comes  upon  the  curious,  or  per- 
haps not  so  very  cuiious,  remains  noted  by 
Palmer  and  Drake.  Here,  extending  over 
miles  of  desert,  are  small  circles  of  stone, 
with  abundance  of  charcoal  and  other  traces 
of  fire,  indicating  temporary  dwellings  of 
an  unknown  antiquity;  here,  too,  are  num- 
hers  of  small  mounds,  unexamined  as  yet, 
but  which  bear  the  appearance  of  burial- 
places.  Arab  tradition  relates  that  these 
arc  the  mementoes  of  a  great  caravan  of 
pilgrims,  who,  while,  seeking  the  waters  of 
Sin  Hudherah,  got  lost  in  the  desert  of  Tih, 
and  were  never  heard  of  again.  The  topo- 
graphical  definiteness  of  the  story  and  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  relics  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  modem  catastrophe,  —  if,  indeed, 
there  was  a  catastrophe  at  all, —  and  not 
merely  a  transitory  presence  of  charcoal 
burners.  The  enthusiastic  Palmer  leaps  to 
the  inference  that  here  he  has  found  an  en- 
campment  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  graves 
of  the  lustful  victims  of  Kibroth  Hattavah. 
Doctor  Bartlett's  biblical  feeling  leads  bim 
to  admit  that  "  these  suggestions  certainly 
deserve  most  respectful  consideration ; "  but 
his  cool  temper  and  judicial  brain  force  him 
to  add,  "The  conclusion  must  probably 
await  further  inquiries."  No  doubt  of  it, 
and  it  seems  a  commonplace  thing  enongfa 
to  say;  and  yet  from  these  simple  words 
many  a  scriptural  expositor  might  derive  a 
valuable  lesson,  —  not  to  mention  a  few 
secular  historians,  etimologists,  and  philol- 
ogists. One  of  the  great^'st  of  truths  is 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  what  ordi- 
narily passes  for  truth  needs  "  further  in- 
quiries." 

The  book  docs  not  end  with  the  Wilder- 
ness. It  goes  on  through  the  sooth  coun- 
try, that  half-desert  region  on  the  southern 
border  of  Canaan,  where  the  Hebrews  dwelt 
for  thirty -seven  years,  and  whence  thej 
eventually  moved  eastward  to  "compass 
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Mount  Seir  "  and  advance  upon  the  prom' 
iaed  land  through  the  Hanran  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  The  author  does  not  follow 
them  in  this  route,  but  pnshes  northward 
from  Beersheba  to  hilly  Judea,  pauHing 
long,  of  course,  in  Jerusalem.  Then  comes 
a  trip  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  then  a 
brief  personal  study  of  the  line  of  Joshua's 
march ;  then  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
many  battle-fields  of  Palestine.  The  con- 
cloding  chapters  treat  of  Nazareth,  Gen- 
uetaret,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  coast  of 
Tyre,  Beijroot,  and  Constantinople,  with  a 
paragraph  or  two,  less  than  one  could  de- 
sire, concerning  the  American  missionaries 
and  their  beautiful  labors.  Such  is  an  im- 
perfect summary,  and  a  perhaps  still  more 
unsatisfactory  judgment,  of  a  laborious, 
reasonable,  and  truly  valuable  volume.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  renowned  work  of  Doc- 
tor Robinson,  ^-  far  inferior  to  it,  no  doubt, 
as  an  original  study  of  topography,  but 
equal,  if  not  sometimes  superior,  as  an  ex- 
amination and  digest  of  written  authority. 
In  fine,  it  is  a  book  of  high  aim  and  solid 
merit,  which  will  be  accepted  with  satisfac- 
tion by  all  who  share  its  literal  understand- 
iog  of  the  biblical  narrative,  while  it  will 
win  the  respect  of  every  fair-minded  oppo- 
nent. Prote.-t,  indeed,  there  wiH  be,  and 
protest  neither  ignorant  nor  witless.  The 
scholars  who  hold  that  Hebrew  history 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of 
eridence  and  interpretation  as  other  histo- 
ry will  mar>'el  that  a  keen  reasoner  could 

• 

read  to  widely  in  the  surmises  and  infer- 
SDoea  of  German  and  French  inquirers  with 
•o  little  result.  They  will  be  reminded,  per- 
diance,  of  the  quatrain  of  Omar  Khay- 


**  Mjwlf  wh«n  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  nint,  and  held  great  argument 

About  it  and  about,  but  evermore 
CasM  oat  by  the  aama  hole  wherein  I  went."' 

Bat  the  critic  will  admit  that  this  persist- 
ent retnm  to  the  time-honored  view  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  one  who  rules  to  believe  in  in- 
jpiration  ;  and  his  protest  will  be  measured, 
fait^minded,  and  courteous,  or  it  will  be  very 
anlike  the  work  from  which  he  is  impelled 
to  dissent. 

^  We  think  that  hardly  a  pleasanter  book 
win  be  given  to  the  public  this  summer 
thas  Mr.  Bnrroughs's  Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey,^  nor  any  that  will  more  immediately 

I  I^nau  and  WUd  Honey.  By  John  Buaaouons, 
Askor  of  Wake  Robin,  Winter  Sunshine,  and 
■rtt  and  i'oets.  Botton :  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Or    V7B. 


associate  itself  with  the  aspects  of  nature 
in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  from  nature, 
directly,  and  is  wisely  compact  of  observa- 
tion  and  comment  not  too  literary  in  tone. 
Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  and  Birds  and  Birds 
are  the  two  essays  in  which  we  fancy  the 
author  has  had  his  say  most  nearly  iu  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  ideal;  but  all  the 
papers  are  charming,  —  simple  in  manner, 
very  honest  in  matter,  and  of  wholesome 
and  happy  mood.  The  first  essay,  on  Bees, 
rests  a  little  more  on  alien  knowledge  than 
the  others ;  that  called  Sharp  Eyes,  which 
treats  of  the  quick  seusesof  the  wild  things, 
the  least  so.  In  Birds  and  Birds,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs turns  his  sympathetic  reading  of 
other  poetic  naturalists  to  constant  advan- 
tage in  the  comparison  of  our  own  birds 
with  those  of  Europe.  Speckled  Trout,  A 
Bed  of  Boughs,  and  The  Halcyon  in  Cana- 
da have  more  the  interest  of  woodsy  advent- 
ure, and  are  less  characteristic  without  being 
less  original:  indeed,  this  writer  rarely  fails 
to  widen  and  deepen,  from  sources  of  his 
own,  your  acquaintance  with  whatever  sub- 
ject he  treats.  We  have  not  read  anything 
better  in  its  way  than  the  paper  on  Straw- 
berries. In  this,  again,  Mr.  Burroughs  is  at 
his  very  best,  and  as  yon  read,  the  perfume 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit  he  celebrates  with 
such  honest  delight  are  in  your  senses. 

The  little  book  is  a  microcosm  of  out- 
doors, and  is  a  benefaction  equally  to  those 
who  can  go  into  the  country  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  will  bring  the  country.  It  is  a 
book,  too,  that  the  mature  lover  of  good 
literature  will  find  his  children  glad  to  share 
with  him,  —  a  fact  which  ought  always  to  be 
mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  the  book  and  the 
sake  of  the  children  ;  its  matter  and  its  ro- 
bust and  healthful  spirit  are  something  with 
which  they  can  thoroughly  sympathize. 

—  The  Harpers  have  republished,  uniform 
with  their  elegant  new  edition  of  Macaulay's 
England,  the  history  ^  on  which  Motley's 
brilliant  fame  was  founded,  and  we  have 
now  in  convenient  and  very  attractive  shape 
a  work  which  had  hitherto  wanted  the 
charm  of  agreeable  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing. It  is  a  work  which  no  student  of  his- 
tory, no  one  with  the  modest  ambition  to  be 
generally  well  read,  can  yet  afford  to  be 
without.  It  is  the  destiny  of  histories  to  be 
superseded,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
heroic  annals  of  a  simple,  patient,  and  in- 

*  The  Riu  of  the  Dutch  EejnMie.  A  IJistory.  By 
JoHir  LoTHEOP  MoTLBT,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  In  three 
volumes.    New  York :  Earper  and  Brothers.    1879. 
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domitable  people  will  never  be  rewritten 
with  more  generous  ardor,  more  hearty  and 
magnetic  sympathy.  Motley  recognized 
that  it  was  a  people  whom  he  was  celebrat- 
ing, and  if  he  had  been  content  to  keep  this 
^t  constantly  in  view,  and  had  labored  less 
upon  the  figure  of  William  the  Silent,  be 
would  not  have  fatigued  himself  and  his 
reader  as  he  now  sometimes  does.  In  the 
end  he  does  not  make  vou  feel  that  Will 
iam  expressed  more  or  less  than  the  av- 
erage national  qualities.  He  was  endur- 
ing, devoted,  uniortunate,  and  prosperous 
through  disaster,  as  his  countrymen  all 
were ;  and  if  he  encouraged  them  in  defeat, 
they  equally  encouraged  him,  and  |)aid  with 
their  persons  for  his  bad  luck  in  battle. 
Motley's  faults  are  never  so  conspicuous  as 
when  he  struggles  to  shape  into  something 
statuesque  and  dramatic  the  plain,  some- 
what dull  and  unimpressive  masses  of  Will- 
iam's constancy  and  goodness. 

Motley  was  of  the  historians  who  paint 
history  rather  than  philosophiase  it ;  he 
thought  justly  rather  than  subtly,  and  he 
felt  even  better  than  he  thought.  But  he 
rescued  from  forge tfulness  the  struggles 
and  sorrows  of  a  people  by  whose  martyr- 
dom the  whole  world  profited,  and  even 
when  his  books  are  no  longer  read  his  name 
will  remain  connected  with  that  thrilling 
and  touching  story.  He  hated  oppression 
and  cruelty  and  bigotry ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  his  indignation  instead  of  the  analytic 
calm,  which  may  be  all  very  well  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  tyranny  in  the  world. 

—  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  touching 
story  than  that  which  presents  itself  in  these 
letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  Imlay.^ 
In  their  passionate  tenderness  and  passion- 
ate appeal  to  the  man  whose  answers  are 
unknown,  they  have  the  effect  of  the  mod- 
em dramatic  monologue,  in  which  one  per- 
son, occupying  the  stage,  transacts  the  af- 
fair with  {)eople  off  the  scene  who  are  never 
seen  or  heard.  It  is  a  tragic  monologue, 
beginning  with  a  rapturous  faith  in  the 
lover,  whom  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  ideals 
forbade  her  to  make  her  husband,  and  fall- 
ing, through  fenr  and  doubt  of  his  constancy, 
to  the  heroic  despair  with  which  she  at  last 
confronts  the  fact  that  he  has  abandoned 
her.  It  follows  his  wandering  about  over 
Europe  wherever  Imlay's  erratic  fortunes 
led  him;  and  the  letters  are  now  written 
from  Paris,  in  the  first  separation  after  their 

>  Jfory  WoUsfneeraJi.    Lettoif  to  ImUy.    With 
Prefatory  Memoir  bj  C  Ki«Aif  Paul.    London :  G 
Kigali  Paul  &  Co.  Boston :  Boborta  Brothoxv.  1879 


union  ;  now  from  Havre,  where  they  have 
been  briefly  reunited ;  now  from  places  in 
England,  on  her  way  to  or  from  London, 
whither  she  goes  to  join  him ;  now  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  whither  she  has  fol- 
lowed him.  They  are  the  letters  of  a  wife, 
though  she  was  not  Imlay's  wife,  and  they 
concern  themselves  little  with  the  great 
public  events  of  that  stormy  time,  though 
they  are  mostly  written  during  the  height 
of  the  Terror ;  they  are  simply  the  expres- 
sion of  a  loving  heart  and  a  generous  son) 
lavishing  themselves  in  vain  on  an  unstable 
and  unworthy  object.  She  reproaches  him, 
and  blames  herself  for  reproaching  him; 
she  loses  her  trust  in  him,  and  struggles 
with  self-upbraiding  to  regain  it.  But  all 
the  same  she  breaks  her  heart,  and  suffers 
for  her  mistaken  theory  of  faithful  love 
without  marriage.  One  cannot  blame  her, 
but  one  cannot  regret  that  her  suffering 
was  signal,  for  she  had  tried  to  make  hel^ 
self  a  law  against  the  law  that  holds  society 
together. 

In  the  interesting  memoir  with  which  the 
letters  are  introduced  her  enmity  to  mar- 
riage is  accounted  for  by  her  knowledge  of 
nuuiy  unhappy  marriages;  and  in  her 
strong  but  ill  -  regulated  mind  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  preference  for  concubi- 
nage should  be  logical.  The  editor  strives 
to  show  that  perhaps  marriage  was  not  pos- 
sible to  her  and  Imlay  in  France,  at  that 
disordered  time,  and  that  Imlay,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  as  his  wife,  legally  reoognised 
her  as  such ;  but  there  is  no  pretension  to 
marriage  in  her  letters ;  she  herself  knew 
her  relation  to  Imlay,  and  that  she  had  in 
vain  given  herself  to  him,  without  the 
sanction  of  law. 

Of  Imlay  little  is  told  that  was  not  already 
known.  He  was  an  American,  who  had 
served  as  captain  during  our  Revolntioii, 
and  then  had  gone  to  France  upon  one  of 
those  mercantile  enterprises  in  which  his  ad- 
venturous and  not  very  prosperous  life  was 
S|)ent.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon qualities  to  attract  a  mature  woman  like 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  (she  was  thirty -Q^c 
when  they  met),  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  restless  and  fickle  nature,  ill  fitted  to 
bear  the  stress  of  her  exacting  and  sometimes 
censorious  devotion ;  and  when  he  deserted 
her  it  was  for  another  and  unworthier  love. 
Ho  promised  to  provide  for  their  daughter, 
but  he  never  did  so,  and  Fannie  Imlay  died 
in  her  young  girlhood,  without  having 
known  any  father's  care  except  that  of  her 
mother*s  husband,  Godwin.    Maiy  WoU- 
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■loiiecnift*8  marriage  was  not  announced 
for  tome  time  after  the  fact,  and  marriage 
WIS  apparently  regarded  as  an  idle  conven- 
tifm  by  Godwin  and  herself.  However  the 
nuth  is  glossed  or  blinked,  it  \»  certain  that 
their  daughter,  Mary  Godwin,  eloped  with 
Shelley,  whose  deserted  wife  was  living, 
and  that  she  was  ready  to  live  with  him  as 
her  mother  had  lived  with  Imlay. 

In  this  volume  there  are  two  lovely  and  in- 
teresting  portraits  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft : 
one  a  pensive  and  tender  young  face,  and 
the  other  the  beautiful  older  face  into  which 
it  ripened.  The  fascination  of  their  looks 
is  a  light  on  the  letters,  and  adds  a  charm 
as  of  personal  presence  to  their  simple  pas- 
sion and  pathos,  —  none  the  less  simple  be- 
caiue  touched  here  and  there  a  little  with 
the  anificial  rhetoric  of  a  very  rhetorical 
time.  One  feels  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
is  sincere  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric,  as  one  feels 
that  ahe  was  pure  in  spite  of  her  error. 

—  Mr.  Bacon  has  mainly  allowed  the  life 
o€  Mrs.  Gould  ^  to  tell  itself  in  passages  from 
hsr  letters,  diaries,  and  printed  writings ;  and 
in  these  passages  a  charming  surprise  awaits 
those  who  know  her  name  only  in  connec- 
tioik  with  the  noble  charity  to  which  she  gave 
■n  that  she  had  and  all  chat  she  was.  She 
had  not  only  a  great  and  tender  heart,  and 
RBiBd  wise  to  plan  and  perform  good  works, 
bat  a  spirit  quick  to  every  impression  of 
■0ve!ty,  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful,  and  that  gift 
of  appreciation  which  is  a  quality  of  refinec^ 
American  women  in  such  degree  as  to  seem 
almost  exclosively  theirs.  She  made  Italy 
her  own  at  once  ;  she  knew  it  and  felt  it  in- 
ttantly  and  intimately ;  and  though  almost 
from  the  moment  she  set  foot  on  Italian 
toO,  in  the  tragic  valleys  of  the  Vaudois, 
fhe  felt  her  dedication  to  a  purpose  of  be- 
■eficence  and  reform  in  Italy,  she  never  took 
it  too  serionsly  to  be  won  by  the  loveliness 
with  which  that  gifted  land  entreats  all 
gentle  strangers.  Without  this  tenderness 
for  Itafian  character  we  doubt  if  she  could 
have  successfully  carried  out  the  work  in 
ahe  died,  bat  which  she  lived  long 
igh  to  see  &irly  and  prosperously  be- 
gna.  She  had  the  courage,  the  inspiration, 
toiag  the  existence  of  the  political  power 
«C  the  papacy  at  Rome  to  found  her  school 
for  the  AJnerican  and  Protestant  education 

>  A  Li/k  Wertk  Living.  MemorialB  of  Emily 
MMG<RiJd,  of  Boom.  By  LBOKAaD  Woolskt  Ba- 
•■I.    K«w  York:   Abmh  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Go. 
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of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  she  had  the 
heroism  to  defend  it  against  prejudice  and 
authority,  till  she  had  based  it  on  its  present 
footing,  where  indeed  it  still  appeals  to  the 
charity  of  the  Protestant  world  for  help,  but 
where  its  usefulness  and  success  are  evident 
in  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  reclaimed  from 
superstition,  poverty,  and  idleness.  She  wore 
her  generous,  ardent  life  out  in  the  cause ; 
she  literally  died  for  it.  The  touching  and 
heroic  story  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice  is  sim- 
ply told  here,  and  its  consolations  and  com- 
pensations are  not  forgotten ;  she  had  love 
and  gratitude  in  unstinted  measure  for  her 
labors.  It  is  a  story  which  every  one  will 
be  the  better  for  reading,  and  we  heartily 
commend  it  to  those  who  despair  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  and  would  know  how  much 
one  will  and  one  life  may  accomplish  for 
good. 

—  The  author  of  The  New  Puritan,*  when 
he  offers  his  book  primarily  to  the  descend- 
ants of  its  subject,  takes  the  edge  off  the 
only  criticism  one  feels  inclined  to  make ; 
for  family  veneration  may  justify  the  chiims 
made  for  Robert  Pike  that  his  position  in 
the  community  of  his  day  was  isolated  and 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  materials  for  a  life  were  too  scanty  to 
permit  a  personal  biography,  and  the  author 
has  accordingly  projected  the  character  of 
his  ancestor  mainly  from  the  events  in  which 
he  bore  a  part.  The  very  meagreness  of  de- 
tail respecting  Pike  leads  us  to  think  that 
we  have  in  him  an  illustration  of  many  men 
of  his  day,  Puritans  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  close  school  of  frontier  life,  and  met 
the  exigencies  of  life  in  the  same  resolute, 
common-sense,  and  independent  way.  In  the 
altercation  with  Wheelwright,  Pike  had  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  of  opposing  a  conten- 
tions and  restless  man,  and  the  decision  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culties between  them,  as  well  as  Wheel- 
wright's acquiescence  in  the  decision,  justify 
us,  in  the  absence  of  full  details,  in  accord- 
ing some  measure  of  blame  to  Pike,  some 
measure  of  praise  to  Wheelwri«^ht. 

In  one  instance,  and  that  the  most  impor- 
tant, Robert  Pike  deserves  all  the  ct*edit 
which  his  biographer  gives  him.  Not  only 
was  his  attitude  regarding  the  persecutions 
for  witchcraft  manly  and  courageous,  but  his 
paper,  which  Upham  had  already  printed. 

Yean  Ago.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Pike, 
the  Puritan,  who  defended  the  Qoaken,  reeisted 
Clerical  Domination,  and  oppoeed  the  Wltehciaft 
Penecution.  By  J  amis  S.  Pixi.  New  York :  Aoper 
and  Brothers.    1879. 
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argning  agaiDst  the  peraecntious,  is  a  re- 
markable docament,  which  oaght  to  have 
pricked  the  bubble  at  the  time.  We  won- 
der mach  if  Judge  Sewall  had  sight  of  it. 
It  seems  impossible  that  this  conscientious 
judge  should  have  seen  it  and  not  have  been 
convinced  bj  its  cogent  reasoning.  Pike 
admitted  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  but 
presented  a  close  chain  of  logic  to  prove  the 
immense  danger  of  prosecuting  persons  for 
witchcraft.  His  argument,  although  less 
learned,  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 


Sir  George  Mackenzie's  A  Treatise  on 
Witchcraft,  reprinted  in  The  Witches  of 
Renfrewshire,^  and  is  more  compact  and 
forcible.  Altogether,  while  this  book  con- 
tains no  new  contribution  to  history,  and 
possibly  exaggerates  the  solitariness  of 
Robert  Pike's  position,  it  is  of  value  for  its 
grouping  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  sturdy 
New  Englander,  who  belonged  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  colony,  and  represented  tend- 
encies often  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  line  of  Puritan  thought. 


EDUCATION. 


The  first  two  reports «  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
the  successor  to  Mr.  Philbrick  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  public  schools,  em- 
bracing as  they  do  the  results  of  a  year's 
observation  and  work,  may  well  be  taken 
up  together.  The  former,  issued  last  Sep- 
tember, was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
system ;  the  latter,  dated  in  March,  is  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  into  parts  pf  the  system.  The 
survey  of  the  schools,  made  by  a  man  who 
was  conversant  in  general  with  their  work- 
ings, had  himself  been  a  conspicuous  teach- 
er in  them,  but  now  first  looked  at  them  in 
the  light  of  his  own  special  responsibility, 
could  not  fail  to  disclose  their  strength,  and 
the  weakness  as  well  as  the  dominant  prin- 
ciple of  the  superintendent.  In  his  state- 
ment of  what  constitutes  the  end  of  public- 
school  education,  and  in  his  suggestions  as 
to  the  means  fittest  to  that  cud,  Dr.  Eliot  at 
once  discloses  his  strength,  and  intimates, 
however  unconsciously,  the  opposition  which 
he  is  sure  to  encounter.  No  one  can  frank- 
ly set  about  reforming  our  public  schools 
without  in\'iting  antagonism,  and  when  the 
reform  points  to  ideal  ends  it  is  sure  to  be 
misunderstood.  Dr.  Eliot  shows  true  wis- 
dom in  accepting  the  existing  order  and 
making  practicable  reforms  his  immediate 
aim,  but  he  has  the  courage  and  candor  to 
confess  his  devotion  to  higher  principles 
than  people  generally  like  to  see  positive- 
ly at  work  in  public  affairs ;  and  there  will 

»  A  History  of  tht  WiteKe*  of  Renjrewskirg.  A 
new  Edition,  with  an  Introduction,  embodying  Ex- 
tracts hitherto  nnpublinhed  from  the  ]le«ord«  of  the 
Prevbyterir  of  Paisley.  Paisley :  Alex.  Gardner. 
1877. 


be  a  dislike,  more  or  less  openly  expressed 
at  first,  to  a  man  who  makes  his  convic^ 
tions  in  religion  furnish  him  not  only  with 
phrases,  but  actually  with  practical  sugges- 
tions. 

The  report  must  be  taken  openly  for  what 
it  professes  to  be,  —  the  judgment,  honor- 
ably expressed,  of  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
higher  utility ;  who  holds  not  only  that  to 
be  useful  in  education  which  increases  hu- 
man power  in  material  things,  but  that  which 
aims  directly  at  character,  and  does  not  stop 
short  of  a  recognition  of  the  divine  end.  "  It 
is  in  the  public  schools,''  he  writes,  "  that 
*  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  to  receive  its 
intelVectual  training,  and,  I  venture  to  add, 
its  moral  training.  No  other  sources  of  in- 
struction  are  so  open,  none  flow  so  freely, 
none  so  helpfully ;  and  it  is  not  their  fault 
so  much  as  ours,  in  drawing  from  them,  if 
they  fall  short  of  our  wants.  What  we  most 
want  must  be  clear  enough  by  this  time. 
*  Character,'  says  Mr.  Emerson,  *  gives 
splendor  to  youth.'  He  might  say  it  giTcs 
other  things,  and  among  them  the  power  to 
profit  by  the  opportunities  which  edacation 
offers.  Discipline  is  essential  to  tone,  and 
tone  to  learning.  The  cliiiU  who  behaves  ill, 
who  has  no  manners,  perhaps  no  principles, 
certainly  no  apparent  ideals,  msy  have  the 
best  literary  or  scientific  instruction  ever 
given,  but  in  vain  ;  he  comes  to  it  in  indif- 
ference, and  leaves  it  in  ignorance.     Morml 

*  Thirty- Fourth  und  Thirty- Fifth  Stmi-Annmai 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  SekMb, 
September,  1878;  March,  1879  Boston:  Rockwell 
and  Churchill,  City  Printers. 
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tnining  is  at  the  heart  of  all  training.  To 
it,  as  to  the  object  for  which  no  effoit  or 
sacrifice  was  too  great,  our  schools  were  de- 
voted by  their  founders,  and  we  who  come 
after  can  find  no  better."  Again,  his  practi- 
cal suggestions,  nil  inspired  by  this  element- 
ary truth,  end  with  the  earnest  plea  for  a 
restoration  of  the  practice  of  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  the  morning  session. 
"  Cannot  the  Lord's  Prayer  again  be  re- 
peated, as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  opening  of 
the  morning  session  become  once  more  de- 
Totional  ?  I  am  sure  that  if  either  teachers 
or  pupils  were  consulted,  not  one  who  had 
erer  felt  his  daily  studies  lightened  by  ask- 
ing a  ble^sing  upon  them  but  would  plead 
for  being  permitted  once  more  to  arise  and 
go  unto  our  Father.  Schools  can  never  be 
wholly  secular.  Prayer,  or  common  prayer, 
can  be  hashed  in  them,  and  all  their  imme- 
diate lessons  can  be  drawn  in  from  the  in- 
Tisible  to  the  visible.  But  their  ultimate 
teaching  leads  on  beyond  all  bounds  of  sight 
or  time,  and  carries,  or  aids  in  carrying, 
back  the  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it." 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  general  concep- 
timi  of  what  constitutes  successful  teaching. 
Or.  Eliot  never  loses  sight,  in  the  midst  of 
the  complex  mechanism  of  our  schools,  of 
the  fondamental  importance  of  a  living 
teacher.  Treat  the  children  as  children, 
tke  teachers  as  teachers,  is  the  demand  he 
■ikes  Recognize  the  power  of  personal- 
itf ,  and  liberate  both  children  and  teachers 
from  the  bondage  of  text  books  and  of  an 

[yielding  system.    More  air  rather  than 
light  is  his  cry,  and  he  would  have 
the  sir  come  as  a  breath  from  heaven. 

The  encouraging  frankness  and  the  high 
ideals  of  the  report  which  presented  a  gen- 
oal  survey  are  not  forgotten  when,  with 
a  year's  experience,  the  superintendent 
specifies  in  detail  the  improvements  wliich 
ke  sees  possible  and  desirable.  He  begins 
with  the  moat  important  schools,  —  the  pri- 
■arr,  — and  gives  fullest  consideration  to 
tk-ir  needs :  "  The  great  thing  to  do  for  our 
primary  pupils  is  to  keep  them  as  fresh  and 
isBpreBsionable  as  when  they  came  to  us." 
'  If  things  come  before  names,  if  they  come 
It  and  come  as  wholes,  it  is  plain  that 

haTe  not  been  wont  to  begin  with  chil- 
as  would  be  best ;  ...  our  names  have 
before  things.    Text-books  have  seized 
the  little  child,  like  the  ogres  of  old, 
deronred  his  thoughts."    **  One  of  the 
too  often  absent  from  our  pri- 
is  sweetness  of  voice.  A  teach- 
er forgets  it  in  her  eagerness  to  teach; 


scholars  forget  it  in  their  eagerness  to  learn. 
It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten." 

In  dealing  with  the  grammar  schools,  sim- 
ilar wise  and  kind  suggestions  are  made: 
"  It  is  for  their  good,  as  for  that  of  the 
school  and  that  of  the  city,  to  retain  the 
grammar  scholars  to  the  end ;  .  .  .  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  by  moderating  tlie  de- 
mands upon  them,  and  letting  them  breathe 
more  freely."  He  advises  again  the  free 
use  of  supplementary  reading :  **  Few  chil- 
dren can  read  Hawthorne's  Tales  or  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  without  some  sort  of 
animation,  — an  animation  which  thev  real- 
ly  feel,  and  therefore  can  express.  The  in- 
terest they  take  in  reading  such  liooks  will 
insjtire  them  to  read  others  like  them ;  and 
thus  their  out-of-school  hours  will  be  better 
occupied."  He  objects,  on  the  broad  ground 
that  it  impairs  self-respect  and  true  inde- 
pendence, to  the  assumption  by  the  city  of 
the  cost  of  school  -  books  and  stationery. 
The  new  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  initiated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  superintendeucy,  is  approved 
because  of  the  freedom  which  it  gives  the 
teacher.  "  Freedom  in  leaching  means  per- 
sonality in  teaching."  It  means  also,  though 
Dr.  Eliot  does  not  say  it,  greater  intensity 
of  application,  and  our  only  fear  for  this 
new  mode  is  that  while  saving  the  children 
it  will  exhaust  the  teachers.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  greatest  strain  comes 
at  the  time  of  transition,  f  rom«l;he  old  to  the 
new  mode.  Certainly  it  will  compel  a  class 
of  teachers  to  whom  the  old  foot-rule  meas- 
urement cannot  be  applied.  He  dissuades 
from  corporal  punishment;  he  calls  for  a 
simplification  of  the  high-school  course ; 
he  repeats  his  conviction  that  the  children 
in  the  upper  cla.s8es  may  be  taught  what 
and  how  to  read,  including  the  use  of  the 
Public  Library ;  he  advises  a  simplification 
also  of  work  in  the  Latin  schools ;  he  would 
have  the  normal  school  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  new,  free  education ;  he  regards 
the  Kindergarten  as  a  private  charity  rather 
than  a  public  school,  and  thinks  that  the 
evening  schools  demand  a  thorough  over- 
hauling. We  think  it  will  be  found  in  Bos- 
ton as  elsewhere  that  the  inviting  theory 
of  evening  schools  has  blinded  people  to  the 
impracticability  of  making  them  part  of 
the  public-school  system. 

Throughout  this  second  report  the  same 
spirit  breathes  that  animated  the  first.  The 
end  is  never  lo<it  sight  of;  the  details  of 
means  are  considered  only  as  provisions  for 
the  end.    It  is  this  combination  of  high 
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ideals  with  practical  sagacity  which  ought 
to  give  fresh  courage  to  all  who  value  our 
puhlic  schools.  There  is  a  confidence  in 
the  mind  of  this  puhlic  serrant  which  gen- 
erates confidence   in   others.     "Whatever 


may  obstruct  them  "  (the  schools),  be  8a}8, 
with  an  elastic  courage,  at  the  end  of  his 
report,  "  whatever  mistakes  in  instruction, 
administration,  or  organization  may  be 
made,  they  yield  to  a  steadfast  ideal." 
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PREACHING. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  preaching  is 
(thing  in  which  perfection  is  not  at- 
tainable.  The  highest  excellence  in  this 
work  is  bat  an  approximation.  The  ob- 
jeet  of  preaching,  expressed  in  the  larg- 
est way,  is  the  formation,  cultnre,  and 
development  of  human  character,  and 
tke  guidance  of  conduct  or  life,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  requirements, 
tad  obligations  of  our  moral  nature  or 
being.  With  this  in  view  as  the  end^ 
preaching  employs,  as  an  instrument  or 
Beans,  the  presentation  of  religious  truth 
lad  thought,  especially  —  in  Christian 
teaching  —  the  truths  and  doctrines  of 
Qiristianity;  the  chief  source  whence 
these  are  to  be  drawn  being  the  Script- 
ores  of  the  New  Testament,  with  illustra- 
tions and  helps  from  the  Hebrew  sacred 
books,  and  from  the  religious  history 
tad  experience  of  mankind. 

The  essential  or  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  truths  of  Christianity  are  not 
presented  or  expressed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  form  of  exact,  definite, 
direct  propositions,  so  as  to  be  appre- 
hended with  equal  readiness,  success, 
and  perfection  by  minds  of  every  char- 
aeler;  but  these  principles  belong  to  a 
dan  of  ideas  which  in  some  measure 
depend  for  their  apprehension  upon  mor- 
al and  mental  conditions,  upon  states 
ol  the  win,  the  heart,  or  the  moral  char- 
In  the  phrase  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment, they  are  spiritual  truths  or  prin- 
ciples, and  must  be  spiritually  discerned 
or  understood.  These  principles  of 
Christianity  are  in  this  respect  like  most 
of  the  ideas  which  are  conveyed  in  poe- 
try and  by  the  forms  of  other  kinds  of 
art;  that  is,  for  their  adequate  reception 
a  certain  preparation  in  the  quality  or 
attitude  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  person,  is  necessary. 

Ideas  and  truths  connected  with  al- 
most all  subjects  of  serious  human  inter- 
est may  be  appropriately  employed  in 
preaching.  Innumerable  facts  of  science 
in  all  its  great  departments  may  be  right- 
ly used  in  sermons,  when  such  facts  and 
truths  are  dominated  and  subordinat- 
ed by  a  spiritual  or  religious  purpose. 
Anything  which  can  be  made  to  serve 
a  spiritual  end  may  be  of  use,  but  all 
the  elements  and  materials  employed  in 
preaching  should  be  fused  by  a  central, 
controlling,  religious  idea  and  motive. 
This  spiritual  or  religious  idea  is  of 
course  complex.  On  one  side  it  has,  of 
necessity,  an  intellectual  character;  that 
is,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  thought, 
or  is  expressed  in  the  form  and  by  the 
terms  of  thought.  But  preaching,  when 
rightly  considered  and  performed,  is  not 
chiefly  intellectual,  but  religious  or  spir- 
itual; that  is,  it  concerns  itself  prima- 
rily and  principally  with  those  faculties 
of  man's  being  which  find  expression  in 
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reverence,  trust,  and  obedience.  Preach- 
ing deals  with  the  will,  and  with  action 
or  conduct,  and  it  addresses  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  for  the  sake  of  these 
objects.  But  man's  being  or  nature  is 
a  unit,  and  if  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect is  neglected,  the  religious  character 
becomes  ill  balanced,  morbid,  and  un- 
wholesome. The  evils  and  dan^cers  re- 
suiting  from  excessive  development  of 
the  emotional  element  in  relicrion,  though 
less  portentous  now  than  in  other  ages, 
still  require  examination,  and  render 
necessary  whatever  safeguards  knowl- 
edge and  foresight  can  supply. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  see  clearly  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  spiritual  or 
religious  idea.  One  of  its  essential  qual- 
ities is  that  it  always  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  transient,  special,  or  par- 
ticular, and  passes  into  the  region  of  the 
permanent  and  universal.  All  teach- 
in<;  which  is  truly  spiritual  or  religious 
maintains  a  constant  and  direct  relation 
with  a  moral  order  which  is  universal 
and  eternal.  This  order  is  always  rec- 
ognized, or  the  belief  in  its  existence  is 
nece^'sarily  implied.  The  end,  object, 
or  purpose  of  all  preaching  or  religious 
teaching  is  the  production,  develop- 
ment, or  cultivation  of  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  this  moral  order,  of 
trust  in  its  sovereign  adequacy,  and  of 
harmony  and  conformity  with  it.  The 
personality  or  character  of  man  as  a 
moral  being  stands  within  this  moral  or- 
der, and  is  related  to  it.  This  onler  ex- 
isted before  he  began  to  be,  and  he  is  in 
some  sense  produced  by  it,  and  is  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  man's  being 
and  of  his  relations  to  this  order  that 
he  learns  progressively  of  its  existence, 
nature,  and  requirements;  that  he  can 
never  know  or  comprehend  it  perfectly, 
or  attain  to  a  complete  or  finished  har- 
mony or  unity  with  it.  His  nature  pos- 
sesses or  includes  the  capability  of  end- 
less approximation  or  advance  toward  a 
perfection  of  vital  harmony  and  oneness 
with  this  order,  which  is  never  to  be 
completely  attained,  but  which  consti- 
tutes, in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  a 
most  powerful  incentive,  inspiration,  and 
ideal. 


The  preacher's  faculties  being  finite, 
and  their  work  necessarily  imperfect,  it 
constantly  results  that  he  doea  not  ad- 
equately distinguish  between  what  is 
special,  transient,  and  subordinate,  and 
what  is  universal,  permanent,  and  su- 
preme. His  work  is  here  so  much  a 
matter  of  relative  or  comparative  em- 
phasis, its  quality  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  character,  insight,  and  genius 
of  the  man  himself,  that  no  adequate 
rules  or  directions  for  its  right  perform- 
ance can  be  given.  Some  men  have 
minds  so  mechanical  and  unspiritual 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
learn  to  preach  usefully,  and  it  may  be 
conceded  that  some  representativea  of 
this  class  have  in  almost  every  age  found 
their  way  into  the  pulpit. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  or  defects  d 
preaching  in  our  time,  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  its  tendency  to  become  predom- 
inantly intellectual,  to  deal  with  all  its 
materials  by  intellectual  methods.  The 
facts,  truths,  principles,  and  ideas  em- 
ployed and  illustrated  in  Americaa 
preaching  to-day  belong,  in  great  part, 
to  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  and  are 
of  a  nature  to  stimulate  chiefly  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  to  be  apprehended 
by  them.  They  are  not  marshaled  by 
a  spiritual  purpose  to  spiritual  ends,  are 
not  fused  or  assimilated  by  any  power 
of  adequate  spiritual  vitality.  P^each- 
inor  of  this  intellectual  kind  consists 
largely  of  argument  and  discussion,  and 
it  therefore  necessarily  produces  and 
cultivates  chiefly  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties;  that  is,  a  mental  condi- 
tion or  attitude  of  a  critical  or  question- 
ing character,  a  spirit  of  doubt.  The 
religious  spirit  is  essentially  the  spirit 
of  trust  and  of  obedience.  The  special 
tendencies  and  developments  of  thought 
which  characterize  our  own  age  have 
been,  in  too  great  measure,  reproduced 
in  the  preaching  of  the  time.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  **  preaching  for  the 
times; "  that  is,  the  preaching  has  dealt 
too  largely  with  things  which  are  recent 
and  transient,  with  the  superficial  and 
particular  rather  than  with  the  vital,  per- 
manent, and  universal. 

The  deepest  and  highest  powers  of 
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the  nature  of  man  respond  only  to  spir- 
itual or  universal  influences  and  ideas. 
Nothing  is  potent  or  vital  enough  to 
summon  his  faculties  to  their  highest 
and  best  activity  except  a  perception 
or  revelation  of  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
versal order,  and  of  the  duties  proceed- 
ing from  and  depending  upon  these  re- 
lations. It  is  wholesome  and  good  for 
man  —  it  feeds  the  very  sources  of  his 
life  —  to  stand  awed  before  the  n^ajesty 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
nniverse  and  the  strength  of  its  eternal 
laws.  It  is  not  possible  that  his  nature 
should  be  so  expanded,  stimulated,  and 
pnrifled,  or  raised  to  such  perfection  of 
vitality  and  action,  by  any  other  influ- 
ence. To  pro<luce  and  develop  this  per- 
ception is  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  preaching;  but  it  is  not  attained 
by  the  method  of  treating  religion  chief- 
ly as  a  matter  of  knowledge,  as  some- 
Ukittg  to  be  explained  and  understood,  a 
theory  or  system  of  thought,  to  be  de- 
fended by  argument  and  sustained  by 
relating  objections. 

There  is  much  preaching  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  a  potent  and  valuable  means 
of  intellectual  culture,  but  which  has 
little  of  the  religious  or  spiritual  quali- 
tf  which  should  characterize  Christian 
preaching.  Many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, active,  and  influential  ministers 
have  for  several  years  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  peculiar  literature  of  mod- 
em science;  and  they  have  reported  to 
their  hearers  the  speculations  and  theo- 
ries of  the  men  who  write  about  science 
for  the  magazines  and  reviews,  regard- 
ing subjects  which  are  most  closely  and 
vitally  connected  with  the  religious  and 
theological  beliefs  belonging  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  the  principles,  laws, 
Btnctions,  and  obligations  of  Christian 
practice  and  character.  The  dissolving 
or  disintegrating  tendencies  of  modem 
scientific  thought  have  thus  been  to  a 
great  extent  combined  with  the  preach- 
ing ci  the  time,  and  so  conveyed  into  the 
Binds  of  the  people  who  make  up  the^ 
torches  of  this  country.  Multitudes 
have  in  this  way  been  made  acquainted 
vith  the  skeptical  elements  and  tenden- 
det  of  the  thought  of  the  age,  and  have 


been  brought  to  feel  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jections which  materialism  has  recently 
urged  against  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. In  many  cases  the  scientific,  skep- 
tical, and  critical  ideas  thus  presented 
have  had  more  force  with  the  hearers 
than  the  answers  or  refutations  brouorht 

o 

forward  by  the  preacher. 

Many  of  these  scientific  objections  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  re- 
ceived far  more  attention  than  is  riorht- 
ly  their  due  on  any  ground  of  intrin- 
sic weight,  value,  or  respectability;  and 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  country 
have  thus  assisted  in  the  propagation  of 
skeptical  notions  to  an  extent  which  has 
noticeably  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
people.  Many  persons  have  been  affect- 
ed by  negative  and  disintegrating  ideas 
with  which  they  would  have  had  little 
acquaintance  but  for  the  carefulness  and 
iteration  with  which  these  opinions  have 
been  presented  in  the  preaching  of  the 
time.  It  is  possible  to  have  too  much 
discussion  in  preaching.  Hearers  are 
convinced  and  confirmed,  strengthened 
and  established,  rather  by  the  thorough- 
ness and  strength  of  the  minister's  own 
beliefs,  by  their  perception  of  the  confi- 
dence and  certainty  which  he  feels,  than 
by  his  presentation  of  arguments  against 
skepticism. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  superficial  and  of  slight 
significance  in  the  thought  of  the  time, 
and  what  belongs  to  the  class  of  forces 
and  ideas  which  work  deeply  and  wide- 
ly in  the  mind  of  an  age,  gradually  pro- 
ducing important  changes  in  opinion, 
and  so,  at  length,  modifying  the  struct- 
ure of  society  and  the  civilization  of 
nations  or  races.  I  suppose  we  must  say 
that  this  power  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  insignificant 
manifestations  of  popular  caprice  and 
the  real  spirit,  thought,  and  voice  of 
the  age  is  something  which  cannot  be 
taught,  communicated,  or  learned  in  its 
entirety;  but  all  real  culture  assists  the 
development  of  this  discriminating  judg- 
ment or  estimate  of  the  comparative  val- 
ue of  the  different  products  and  tend- 
encies of  human  thought.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  study  of  his- 
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tory  and  acquaintance  with  the  world's 
best  literature  are  specially  adapted  to 
assist  the  formation  of  the  intellectual 
cliaracter  which  is  the  basis  of  such 
judtfmcnt  and  the  plcds;e  of  its  value. 

Chrisiianity  properly  changes  front 
from  time  to  time,  t(.)  meet  new  forms  of 
evil  and  error;  and  its  continued  exist- 
ence dei)ends  upon  this  necessary  flexi- 
bility. What  changes  of  relative  em- 
phasis in  Christian  teaching  and  prac- 
tice are  required  by  the  new  conditions 
of  human  life  and  its  environment  in  our 
age  is  an  important  question,  —  the  mo:iit 
vital  and  momentous,  indeed,  which  can 
now  ensrai^e  the  thou'jht  of  Americans 
in  connection  with  religious  subjects. 
This  is  at  once  the  real  issue  and  the 
common  crround  between  the  conscrva- 
tive  and  the  modern  parties  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  One  party  emphasizes  the 
valnc  of  what  has  lK*en  tried  and  has 
done  good  service  in  the  past;  the  other 
emphasizes  the  need  of  new  weapons, 
and  t)ie  advantages  of  a  partial  change 
of  front.  Neither  party  has  clearly  de- 
fined its  own  vround  or  aims,  nor  haTe 
the  leaders  on  either  side  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  understand  the  position  of 
those  from  whom  they  differ.  Nobody 
seems  prepared,  as  yet,  for  any  thorongh 
examination  or  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  is  espiicially  easy,  in  a  time  when 
thought  upon  religious  subjects  is  becom- 
ing less  vital  and  spiritual,  for  men  to 
imacrine  that  there  is  ^reat  value  in  the 
use  of  terms  and  phrases  which  have  lost 
their  primary  significance  and  vitality, 
even  for  those  who  utter  them.  The 
truths,  facts,  exfKjriences,  and  forms  of 
thou'^ht  and  expn'ssion  which  furnish 
the  most  varied,  adequate,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  relations  bet  ween  man 
and  the  universal  order,  or  Suprcnu* 
Will,  which  nre  anvwhen*  accessible  to 
the  preacher  an*  to  he  found  in  the  lie- 
brew  and  Christian  Si-riptun'S.  Hiii  the 
forms  of  expression  iise»l  in  these  hiH>ks 
have  no  niatjieal  value.  Thev  ran  nut  l»e 
successfully  u>ed  as  charms  or  ^:]^e!!<. 
Their  mochanieal  rejM-tiiinn  i»r  prnnuii- 
riation  hv  tin*  human  v«uee  iloe>  ni«!  ti.-'- 
essarily,  or  in  itself,  benefit  ihnsi-  wh-i 
hear.     Tlie  use  of  phrases  drawn  truiii 


these  high  sources  is  helpful  and  tends 
to  edification  only  if  they  are  emplojed 
appropriately,  and  in  connections  or  re 
lations  in  which  they  have  actual  memo- 
ing,  truth,  and  efficiency.   ]^Iany  preach- 
ers with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  CTen 
among  those  of  most  pronounced  ration- 
alistic tendencies,  often  appear  to  think 
there  is  great  value  in  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  Old  Testament  phrases  and  fig- 
ures of  speech.     But  in  our  time  even 
church  members  read  the  Bible  so  Httm- 
that  such  expressions  are  often  uniivi 
gible,  and  tend  to  obscure  the  thoi- ■ 
the  preacher  instead  of  illuBtrati:  : 

The  preacher  always  deal''  :> 
cessfully  with  the  spt'cial  si;> 
temptations,  and  evils  ot    .: 
using,  as  the  chief  su^<-'  : 
urc  of  his  tcachin-.'.  '■ 
mental,  permanent ,  ■•.• 
pies  and  truths  of  : 
life  of  man,  a<  '■ 
human  experii  *  - 
pects  of  till*  ] 
mav  safelv  t: ■■ 
which  is  i:!  • 
nearlv  ail  i  ■ 
of  g('n«T:!! 
sal  triit)!-. 
olalHM;;'- 
form  til 
of  tlh-  • 

ihr  1-    ■ 

tii;.  :. 
i:i  I'i 
e.l      - 
tn-.: 

•'•■■.  ■ 

el.i.  . 

A  i..     ■  ■    • 

aii<i 
|KM  "..  . 
tiuh^    : 

tllK  I  :.•■ 

tax  i'ii  "  -- 
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towa.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  effect 
would  haTe  been  so  salutary  if  my  friend 
had  delirered  a  lecture  on  dogs,  with 
inlerestiDg  facts  and  illustrations  from, 
history  and  literature,  though  such  a 
leeture  would  not  have  been  gveatly  un- 
like tome  modem  sermons. 

One  of  the  special  dangers  and  defects 
d  fjoneaching  in  this  country  is  connected 
with  the  popular  liking  for  oratory  in  the 
polpit,  the  demand  for  Fhat  is  called 
eloquent  preaching.  The  common  Amer- 
ican idea  of  pnlpit  eloquence  is  low  and 
seosational.  It  means  chiefly  a  rapid 
and  emphatic  utterance  of  sonorous  sen- 
tences, with  something  extreme,  para- 
doxical, and  violent  in  the  tdought  pre- 
sented, though  not  much  thought  is  re- 
qnired.  People  demand  of  the  preacher 
that  he  shall  arouse  and  excite  them,  and 
they  enjoy  with  a  kind  of  voluptuous- 
new  the  temporary  stimulus  and  thrill 
d  emotion  which  the  preaching  causes. 
It  results  from  the  laws  of  mental  action 
that  preaching  of  this  kind  does  not  in- 
spire conscientiousness,  nor  tend  to  prac- 
tical moral  activity.  It  necessarily  pro- 
duces and  fosters  mental  conditions 
which  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  spir- 
ttnality  of  character  and  life. 

This  appetite  for  eloquence,  working 
with  other  tendencies  of  the  age,  has 
helped  to  make  the  preaching  in  this 
eoiintry  dramatic  and  entertaining,  but, 
is  large  measure,  unspiritual.  This,  I 
think,  can  be  rightly  regarded  only  as  a 
emlamity,  a  tendency  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  adapted  to  weaken 
and  subvert  it,  and  to  lead  the  people 
who  are  influenced  by  it  into  a  region 
where  religion  will  be  impossible  or  re- 
garded as  unnecessary.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  among  the  unfavor- 
able tendencies  of  the  age.  It  has  made 
preadiing  **  more  interesting  and  attract- 
ive to  the  masses,''  but  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  sacrificing  much  that  is 
essential  in  religion  itself. 

There  is  a  peculiar  peril  in  oratory  or 
ekxpence  for  the  orator  himself,  and  few 
of  the  idols  of  popular  taste  have  escaped 
it.  This  is  the  temptation  to  say  things 
which  will  arouse  and  excite  people,  and 
•0  give  them  the  emotional  thrill  which 


they  require  the  orator  to  produce,  rather 
than  the  things  that  are  true,  and  that 
would  tend  to  acquaintance,  on  the  part 
of  the  hearers,  with  their  own  needs  and 
duties,  and  to  a  more  rigid  subjection  of 
their  practice  to  the  laws  of  Christian 
morality.  The  preacher's  own  taste  for 
truth  is  dulled,  and  his  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  distinguishing  it  is  gradual- 
ly lost.  Seriousness  declines,  and  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  doctrines  and 
facts  of  Christianity  come  to  be  regard- 
ed merely  as  materials  for  oratorical  dis- 
play. An  enormous  egotism  disorders 
all  the  preacher's  perceptions  of  fitness 
and  relation,  subverts  reverence,  and 
emancipates  him  from  moral  obligation. 
His  hearers,  on  their  part,  make  the 
emotional  enjoyment  which  they  ex- 
perience in  hearing  eloquent  preaching 
a  substitute  for  Christian  conduct  and 
character.  Exceptional  instances  of  this 
kind  are  chiefly  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant as  indications  of  general  tenden- 
cies. 

The  requirements  of  the  people  re- 
garding the  social  life  and  occupations 
of  the  minister  form  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  spirituality  and  usefulness  of  his 
woHc.  His  work  demands,  more  than 
almost  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  poets  and  artists,  periods  of  solitude, 
of  silent  thought  and  waiting,  of  recep- 
tive communion  with  the  universal  and 
eternal  within  him  and  around  him.  It 
needs,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  a  free,  un- 
fettered condition  of  his  faculties.  This 
is  indispensable  for  the  best  perform- 
ance of  his  work,  for  the  production  of 
the  higher  qualities  in  his  preaching. 
Many  men  have  been  able  to  enjoy  this 
disengagement  of  their  faculties,  this 
freedom  for  devotion  and  allegiance  to 
the  Highest,  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  con- 
ditions, and  circumstances  which,  to  most 
observers,  appear  to  have  been  highly 
unfavorable  to  8uch  concentration  of 
faculty.  But  only  the  man  himself  can 
ascertain  and  decide  what  are  the  nec- 
essary conditions  for  the  most  successftd 
performance  of  his  work.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  persons  in  the  churches  of  this 
country  who  appear  to  have  any  under- 
standing or  appreciation  of  this  law  of 
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the  minister's  work.  The  people  with 
whom  the  preacher  lives  in  closest  rela- 
tions usually  think  they  know  much  bet- 
ter than  he  how  he  should  arrange  and 
employ  his  time  during  the  week;  and 
the  popular  judgment  decides  that  most 
of  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  drink- 
ing tea  with  his  parishioners,  to  what 
is  called  '*  going  about  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  making  himself  at  home  with 
them." 

The  history  of  Christianity  shows  that 
the  ministry  has  never  possessed  great 
power  or  authority,  or  the  church  a  high 
degree  of  spiritual  vitality,  at  any  time 
when  ministers  were  accustomed  to  pass 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  among  their 
people  in  ordinary  social  intercourse  with 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
life  of  our  time  that  pastoral  visiting, 
that  is,  short  calls  devoted  to  conversa- 
tion upon  religious  subjects,  has  given 
place  to  ordinary  social  visiting  and  in- 
tercourse between  the  minister  and  his 
people.  This  change  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  important  features  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  religion  of  the  age.  It  has 
had  a  great  effect  upon  preaching  in  this 
country.  The  modern  practice  has  made 
impossible,  in  great  measure,  the  habit 
of  solitary  study,  and  has  thus  shorn  the 
preaching  of  the  time  of  the  peculiar  au- 
thority and  impressiveness  which  belong 
to  utterances  which  come  from  lonely 
heights  of  thought  and  experience. 

As  things  are  at  present,  the  minis- 
ter's hearers  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
already  familiar  with  his  thought  before 
they  meet  him  at  the  church.  He  has 
been  with  them  during  most  of  the  week, 
and  has  thus  had  little  time  for  thoughts 
arising  from  beyond  the  circle  of  pleas- 
ant, worldly  conversation.  I  concede 
willingly  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
influence  of  the  clergyman  in  thus  pro- 
moting culture  and  refinement  among 
his  people,  and  so  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  civilization ;  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  minister 
has  in  this  way  lost  much  of  power  and 
authority  for  his  work  as  a  preacher,  and 
it  is  this  work  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. It  is  not  visiting  among  the  poor 
or  sick  that  injures  a  man's  power  as  a 


preacher,  but  the  modem  expectation 
that  he  shall  spend  most  of  his  time 
among  the  agreeable  people  of  his  par- 
ish, who  live  comfortably  and  like  to  be 
entertained. 

The  preaching  of  the  time  in  this  conn-  • 
try  is  as  good  as  the  people  are  willing 
to  hear.  Neither  in  the  church  nor  out 
of  it  is  there  any  considerable  demand 
for  better  preacliing.  Where  there  is 
most  intelligence  or  culture  the  chief  de- 
sire in  regard  to  preaching  is  that  it 
shall  be  entertaining,  and  thus  suited  to 
attract  many  hearers  who  will  help  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  church.  Under 
the  '*  voluntary  system,"  as  it  is  called, 
which  prevails  here,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  the  people  any  kind  of 
preaching  which  they  do  not  want.  The 
persons  who  need  to  be  taught,  ^ided, 
and  instructed  thus  fix  the  standard  and 
determine  almost  wholly  the  character 
of  the  teaching  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive. This  is  an  incidental  effect  of 
the  dominion  of  the  masses,  of  our  uni- 
versal-suffrage arrangement  of  society. 
In  very  few  of  the  churches  or  congre- 
gations in  this  country  can  there  be  any 
continuous  or  habitual  religious  teaching 
which  the  people  do  not  approve.  The 
standard,  or  ideal,  as  to  preaching  is 
usually  higher  among  ministers  than 
among  their  hearers,  and  many  clergy- 
men maintain  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  popular 
taste,  and  try  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  an  appetite  for  the  higher 
and  more  spiritual  qualities  in  religioiu 
teaching.  But  the  preaching  of  the  coun- 
try, like  nearly  everything  else  in  our 
national  life,  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  completely  representative  of 
the  culture,  taste,  morality,  and  entire 
character  of  the  people  who  compose  the 
churches.  If  this  is  the  tendency,  the 
character  of  the  preaching  will  not  there- 
by be  elevated  or  improved. 

At  last,  ever)'thing  among  us  must  de- 
pend upon  the  average  or  aggregate  cult- 
ure, character,  and  will  of  the  people. 
They  are  the  real  source  of  everything 
in  our  national  life,  of  whatever  good 
we  can  hope  to  keep  or  establish  here, 
and  of  all  the  evils  which  injure  or  threat- 
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en  us.  Their  aoTereignty  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  having  its  sphere  and 
operation  in  political  affairs.  The  ballot 
is  esteemed  its  proper  symbol  and  ex- 
pression. It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  under  this  sovereignty  of 
the  people  everything  in  the  life  and 
character  of  oar  nation,  its  institutions, 
religion,  morality,  culture,  and  civiliza- 
tion, are  de^ndent  upon  the  character, 
development,  and  will  of  the  people.  Our 
people  are  not  yet  prepared  or  disposed 
to  permit  or  sustain  such  preaching  as 
is  needed  for  the  purification  and  guid- 
ance of  our  national  life,  and  the  growth 
of  a  higher  civilization. 

The  church  b  still  a  valuable  conserv- 
ative and  vital  agency  in  our  national 
life,  but  it  exhibits  only  such  spirituality, 
moral  illumination,  and  earnestness  as 
are  possessed  by  the  people  who  com- 
pote it;  and  it  is  marked  by  all  that  is 
defective  in  their  culture  and  character. 
Under  the  voluntary  system,  preach- 
ing in  this  country  is,  in  fact  and  of 
necessity,  almost  exactly  what  the  peo- 
ple who  have  money  wish  it  to  be.  Most 
of  the  preaching  needs  improvement. 
Some  influences  which  our  national  in- 
terests most  imperatively  require  should 
naturally  come  from  this  source.  They 
are  not  now  supplied  by  any  agency 
whatever.  But  the  preaching  of  the 
country  can  be  improved,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  valuable  to  the  nation,  only  by 
elevating  the  popular  taste  through  an 
advance  in  the  culture  of  the  more  in- 
telligent classes  of  our  people.  No  ade- 
quate instrumentalities  for  effecting  such 
an  advance  are  yet  in  existence.  The 
preachers  of  the  country  could  do  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  state  of 
things  if  they  would  give  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  facts,  conditions,  and  tend- 
encies of  our  national  life,  but  the  pop- 
ular optimism  is  averse  to  such  study  of 
the  facts  of  the  time.  The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  in  regard  to  preaching,  espe- 
daQy  its  marked  emphasis  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to 
proclaim  the  will  of  God,  to  deliver  a 
message  from  Him,  to  teach  the  truth, 
whether  men  wish  to  hear  it  or  not;  that 
he  is  to  otter  whatever  his  ultimate  con- 


victions of  duty  require  him  to  speak, 
accepting  whatever  of  suffering  or  loss 
may  be  the  result,  —  this  has  great  in- 
fluence upon  all  manly  and  sincere  young 
men  in  the  ministry.  It  inspires  them 
with  something  of  heroic  feeling,  and 
still,  even  in  our  time,  gives  to  this  pro- 
fession an  element  of  solemnity,  an  ideal 
quality,  and  a  culture  in  elevated  senti- 
ments not  found  in  equal  degree  in  other 
professions  or  occupations,  except  per- 
haps among  artists.  But  it  soon  comes 
to  seem  impossible,  under  the  conditions 
of  our  modern  life,  to  obey  these  prin- 
ciples, or  to  maintain  an  attitude  in  any 
wise  heroic,  except  in  personal  self-de- 
nial on  the  part  of  the  minister  for  the 
sake  of  his  work,  and  in  the  endurance 
of  life-long  pain  and  regret  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Bible  es- 
timate of  his  work  in  sight  even  as  an 
ideal.  It  would  soon  increase  the  vital- 
ity of  religion  among  us  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  greatly  improve  our  national 
life,  if  the  more  influential  clergymen 
would  unite  and  cooperate  in  developing 
and  disseminating  scriptural  ideas  of  the 
moral  authority  of  the  pulpit,  and  its 
rightful  freedom  from  popular  control. 

The  dangers  to  religion  in  our  time, 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  interests  of  our 
country,  are  very  grave;  but  it  is  for 
the  present  nearly  impossible  to  interest 
Americans  in  anything  which  depends 
upon  the  operation  of  general  and  com- 
plex influences,  or  far-reaching  tenden- 
cies. Optimism  discourages  effort  for 
improvement.  It  is  a  great  maker  of 
phrases,  and  delights  in  announcing  that 
*Hruth  and  right  must  triumph  in  the 
end.'*  It  refuses  to  regard  anything 
that  may  occur  in  the  mean  time  as  wor- 
thy of  serious  attention.  Many  are  anx- 
ious, but  comfort  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  ^*  things  will  remain  about  as 
they  are  "  in  our  time,  and  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  be  wise  enough 
to  deal  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
the  next  age.  Nothing  seems  very  im- 
portant to  our  people  unless  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  catastrophe;  nothing  arouses 
them  to  serious  interest  but  the  belief  in 
the  near  approach  of  a  terrible  crisis. 
There  is  little  love  of  excellence  for  its 
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own  sake  among  us  at  present,  and  we 
are  generally  not  only  indisposed  to  ear- 
nest, steady  devotion  to  high  ideals,  but 
we  are  almost  destitute  of  respect,  ven- 
eration, and  enthusiasm  for  those  who 
have,  in  other  times,  lived  in  high  and 
noble  ways.  One  chief  reason  why  the 
heart  of  the  age  is  not  more  potently 
moved  by  the  central  personage  of  the 
New  Testament  story  is  the  fact  that 
men  have,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the 
power  to  recognize  greatness  and  hero- 
ism in  human  character,  as  they  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  reverence  for  moral 
grandeur. 

We  have  reached  a  state  of  things,  a 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  when 
a  partial  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
Christianity  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
forms  of  error  and  evil  which  have  been 
developed  under  the  new  conditions  of 
society  in  modem  times.  The  enthrone- 
ment of  the  masses,  and  the  extension 
of  man's  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
universe,  —  democracy  and  science,  — 
these  have  been  the  principal  agents  in 
the  production  of  a  now  environment  for 
religion  in  modem  life.  Some  consid- 
erable changes  in  relative  emphasis  \h 
Christian  teaching  are  imperatively  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  that  have  been 
developed  in  society  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  That  such  changes  will  some 
time  be  made  appears  to  me,  for  various 
reasons,  probable.  But  such  changes 
are  never  wrought  by  Almighty  power 
operating  directly  and  without  human 
agency.  Neither  are  they  produced  by 
*'  the  resistless  influence  of  the  laws  of 
progress."  They  have  hitherto  been 
brought  about  very  slowly,  as  the  result 
of  many  small  movements  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  religious  teachers,  and  of  oth- 
er persons  interested  in  religion  and  in 
human  welfare. 

Other-world  sanctions  have  to  a  great 
extent  lost  their  force  in  Christian  teach- 
ing, and  in  ihe  thou<xht  both  df  Chris- 
tians  and  of  tlie  people  outside  of  the 
church.  The  influence  of  what  are  called 
the  miraculous  or  supernatural  facts  of 
Christian  history  has  also  less  potency 
in  human  thou<rht  than  ever  before. 
Neither  the  distant  past  nor  the  distant 


future  awes,  inspires,  or  restrains  men 
now  as  heretofore.  The  church  will  be 
obliged  to  recognize  these  changes.  The 
chief  line  or  method  of  advance  is  by  an 
increased  emphasis  upon  the  sanctions, 
obligations,  and  activities  belonging  to 
this  world  and  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
present  time.  Heaven  can  wait.  It  ia 
not  necessary  to  think  much  about  it 
while  we  have  strength  and  time  for  labor 
here.  But  this  world  ought  to  be  puri- 
fied, and  life  here  developed,  organized, 
and  directed  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  order  and  justice.     And  for  us 

—  for  Americans  —  this  world  means  our 
own  country.  We  have  no  real  oppcuv 
tunity  or  relation  with  humanity  in  gen- 
eral. As  they  are  usually  set  forth  in 
the  phrases  of  sentimentalists,  the  broth- 
erhood of  mankind  and  our  duty  to  hu- 
manity are  abstractions  without  vital 
meaning  or  practical  value.  We  have 
most  vital  relations,  we  have  boundleas 
opportunity,  with  the  people  of  our  own 
country.  We  need  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  emphasis  that  religion  can  give 
to  our  duties  as  citizens,  as  members  of 
the  national  family.  Religion  should 
translate  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  <rf 
man  into  the  idea  and  fact  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  people  of  our  country. 
Righteousness,  justice,  order,  patriotism, 

—  these  are  the  principles  which  relig- 
ion should  henceforth  emphasize  in  this 
country.  If  Christianity  should  come  to 
mean  this  and  do  this,  it  would  regain 
its  lost  vitality  and  sovereignty;  it  would 
be  again  a  light  to  guide  and  a  law  to 
govern  mankind. 

But  all  the  experience  of  the  past 
makes  it  probable  that  such  a  change  of 
front  and  shifting  of  relative  emphasis 
on  the  part  of  Christianity  will  not  be 
accomplished  without  enormous  loss,  in- 
jury, and  moral  disintegration.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  might  be  pre- 
vented if  a  few  of  our  teachers  and  lead- 
ers were  wise  enough  to  begin  at  once 
to  act  upon  the  lessons  which  time  is 
sure  to  teach;  but  there  are  few  signs 
of  such  wisdom  among  us.  The  old  be- 
liefs are  losing  their  power,  but  no  new 
sanctions  of  equal  or  adequate  vitality 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  convictions 
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whidi  are  thus  perishing.  No  human 
power  can  prevent  this  decay  of  the  old 
Miefs,  and  no  wise  man  could  wish  to 
hasten  it.  We  need  now  insight  and 
Impalse  for  the  development  of  the  new 
Methods  and  forms  of  thought  and  teach- 
ing, and  the  new  ideas  of  life,  which  are 
to  house  and  clothe,  feed  and  guide,  the 
** emancipated"  but  untaught  multi- 
Uides,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  the 
helpless,  predestined  prey  of  the  delu- 
•ftODS  always  ready  to  ravage  and  deso- 
late the  life  of  a  race  or  generation  which 
has  not  inherited  a  vital  and  adequate 
jreligion. 

Pkt>bably  the  most  groundless  and  ir- 
radoaal  of  the  teaching  of  our  time  is 
that  of  the  **  liberal "  or  **  rationalistic  " 
optimists,  who  insist  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  moral  vitality,  or  decay  of  religion  it- 
aelf,  in  this  wide-spread  breaking  down 
of  the  old  beliefs.  The  history  of  times 
of  tntnsition  in  the  past  and  the  known 
lawa  of  mental  action  and  social  change 


should  lead  us  to  expect  a  long  period 
of  intellectual  bewilderment,  of  religioas 
and  moral  disintegration  and  political 
debasement.  We  shall  probably  try 
many  wasteful  and  hazardous  experi- 
ments; the  optimists  will  still  prophesy 
triumphantly;  and  the  people  who  live 
after  us  may  learn,  if  we  do  not,  that 
new  agencies  for  the  education  of  the 
people  are  indispensable,  and  a  new  con- 
secration to  the  interests  and  objects  of 
our  national  life.  A  few  men  will  think 
of  the  flag  with  something  of  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  with  which  men  former- 
ly thought  of  the  cross,  and  will  trans- 
mit their  high  ideal  to  their  children  as 
a  holy  trust,  to  be  guarded  and  enshrined 
by  each  succeeding  generation.  After 
measureless  .toil  and  suffering,  it  may  be 
found  that  Christianity  has  made  a  par- 
tial change  of  front,  that  men  in  this 
land  have  again  a  religion,  and  that  civ- 
ilization has  moved  forward  to  higher 
grounds. 


THE   FUTURE  OF  INVENTION. 


Im  our  recent  national  phenomena  there 
is  no  other  fact  so  significant,  so  start- 
ling, as  the  prodigious  increase  of  in- 
ventions, both  in  their  number  and  in 
their  influence  over  business  and  daily 
life.  Within  the  ptlst  ten  years  far  more 
patents  have  been  bsued  than  during  all 
•v  previous  history,  although  the  for- 
mer period  is  more  than  half  made  up  of 
oar  most  prolonged  and  serious  commer- 
cial crisis,  while  the  latter  includes  near- 
ly every  prosperous  season  that  we  have 
ever  known.  Could  the  hard  times  ma- 
terially soften,  we  might  expect  such  a 
rush  of  new  improvements  as  would  re- 
semble the  bursting  of  a  torrent  through 
an  lee  gorge.  But  even  as  matters  are, 
with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  two  bun- 
dled thousand  patents  (mostly  recent) 
•ad  a  weekly  issue  filling  a  ponderous 
printed  volume,  we  cannot  but  feel  onr- 
«lfw  in  the  presence  of  a  growing  force, 


which  is  not  to  be  estimated,  and  whioh 
is  assuredly  ihe  greatest  factor  of  mod- 
em life. 

Already  nearly  all  other  interests  have 
begun  to  cluster  around  invention.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  most 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  somehow 
bound  up  in  patents,  or  drifting  toward 
union  with  them.  They  raii»e  or  lower 
the  value  of  farm  lands  and  city  lote. 
The  great  railroad  arteries  pulsate  under 
their  pressure  from  end  to  end.  The 
manufacturer  who  ignores  them  invites 
speedy  ruin.  The  merchant  sells  under 
them.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
miner,  all  work  for  them  or  by  their  au- 
thority. They  constitute  the  most  lu- 
crative branch  of  legal  practice.  Vast 
sums  are  continually  changing  hands  in 
the  litigation  upon  them.  They  have 
probably  made  and  unmade  more  fort- 
nnes  than  all  other  ageades  comlnnedi 
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Eyen  in  our  seTen  greatest  grain-grow- 
ing States  of  the  Northwest,  from  Ohio  to 
Minnesota,  the  aggregate  Talue  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  shown  by  the 
last  census  to  exceed  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  agricultural  interest  bj  about  sct- 
enty-six  millions  of  dollars;  and  nearly 
all  of  the  former  sum  is  said  to  be  in- 
Tested  in  or  employed  under  recent  pat- 
ents. No  doubt  the  excess  would  be 
much  more  at  the  present  day.  A  com- 
petent witness  recently  declajred  that  it 
would  require  a  population  of  nine  mill- 
ions, without  machinery,  to  do  what  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  doing  to-day, 
—  this,  when  factories  have  lain  idle  for 
three  years  and  more  at  Amesbury,  and 
all  over  the  State  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  have  been  working  full 
force  and  full  time !  Perhaps  we  cannot 
better  realize  the  situation  than  by  con- 
sidering for  a  moment  the  efiPect  of  a 
sudden  abolition  of  this  complex  artifi- 
cial system  which  we  have  built  about 
us.  The  confiscation  of  half  the  real 
estate  of  the  country  would  scarcely  be 
a  more  staggering  blow  to  vested  inter- 
ests and  settled  order. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  evoked  very 
literally  a  genius,  which  for  good  or  evil 
will  mold  us  to  its  will.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  power  over  it,  and  can  only 
ask,  *'  What  will  it  do  to  us  and  with 
us?  What  changes  may  we  expect  from 
it  in  our  great  national  life  and  the  yet 
greater  life  of  the  world  outside?  "  If 
anything  can  be  worth  considering,  this 
surely  is;  for  it  refers  to  a  future  which 
intimately  concerns  us  all,  and  which 
will  not  long  delay  its  coming. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  nature 
of  this  force,  and  its  past  history  and 
results.  A  little  thought  will  show  that 
all  inventions  have  their  origin  either  in 
the  desire  to  get  something  new,  or  in 
the  desire  to  get  something  more  cheaply. 
The  former  class  would  of  course  pre- 
ponderate at  first,  since  the  tendency 
to  acquire  is  generally  greater  than  the 
tendency  to  save;  and  primitive  man 
feels  first  of  all  the  instinctive  impulse 
to  expand  his  powers.  There  is,  at  all 
stages,  something  very  fascinating  to 
the  imagination  in  the  advances  of  oar 


race  as  a  whole  toward  the  subjugation 
of  nature  and  the  application  of  her  laws 
and  powers  to  man's  benefit.  But  with 
the  growing  needs  of  a  developing  civ- 
ilization, we  should  naturally  expect  to 
see  that  class  of  inventions  come  into 
view  which  looks  first  of  all  to  economy 
in  production.  Especially  is  this  true  o£ 
such  as  tend  to  lessen  the  need  for  prime 
movers,  such  as  human  hands,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  increases  but  slightly. 

These  expectations  have  been  fulfilled. 
Until  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
most  inventions  had  for  their  object  the 
bringing  of  some  new  field  under  human 
control,  the  enabling  men  to  have  or  to 
do  what  they  could  not  have  or  do  be- 
fore. The  mariner's  compass,  gunpow- 
der, printing,  and  at  earlier  periods  glass, 
iron-working,  bronze,  the  bow,  and  the 
production  of  fire,  may  be  cit^  as  a 
few  familiar  instances  of  them.  They 
came  at  wide,  though  decreasing,  inter- 
vals; partly  because  of  the  dense,  yet 
diminishing,  ignorance  of  the  world  in 
physical  matters,  and  partly  because  the 
laws  of  mental  action  make  radical  dis- 
coveries and  vast  acquisitions  compara- 
tively infrequent  even  in  the  most  en- 
lightened times.  But  they  engrossed 
pretty  nearly  all  the  inventive  power 
then  manifest.  The  world  was  generally 
too  crude  and  fragmentary  to  offer  miuJi 
encouragement  to  wholesale  manufact- 
ure, and  human  labor  was  almost  every* 
where  a  drug.  Moreover,  a  ready  remedy 
for  any  special  need  of  the  kind  was 
found  in  a  raid  over  the  borders  of  some 
neighboring  state  and  the  enslavement 
of  a  portion  of  its  people.  Even  after 
these  practices  ceased,  an  unsettled  and 
warlike  feeling  remained,  which  despised 
the  useful  arts,  and  tended  to  discourage 
economy  as  compared  with  the  acquisi- 
tion and  manifestation  of  power.  Un- 
fortunately, this  spirit  is  not  quite  dead 
even  yet. 

But  at  length  the  growing  standard  of 
comfort  and  the  increasing  love  of  peace 
had  created,  or  stimulated,  in  certain 
countries  a  demand  for  articles  of  nse 
and  wear,  which  spread  from  class  to 
class.  Rapid,  cheap,  and  multitudinoot 
production  became  more  and  more  e^ 
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•endal;  for  it  was  necessary  to  sapply 
with  profit  ihfi  many  who  were  not  rich. 
The  first  stumbling-block  was  soon  foand 
in  the  multitude  of  artisans  needed,  — 
machines  which  demanded  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  fuel,  and  at  best  could  work 
only  at  a  slow  rate.  It  was  imperative 
to  substitute  as  far  as  possible  something 
which  should  be  vastly  less  costly  and 
more  efficient  Thus  the  spinning-jenny, 
the  power-loom,  and  a  legion  of  improve- 
ments came  into  being,  each  stimulating 
the  others,  and  all  urging  forward  the 
production  of  textile  fabrics.  Concur- 
rent with  these  were  advances  or  tenta- 
tive efforts-  in  most  of  the  other  arts, 
each  having  the  same  general  object. 
Invention  had  entered  on  a  new  era. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this 
point  the  force  of  which  we  treat  en- 
eoontered  for  the  first  time  a  vehement 
opposition,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
mere  theological  bigotry  or  hatred  of  in- 
novation. It  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  years  to  berate  as  blind  and  ungrate- 
fol  fools  the  weavers  who  persistently 
thwarted  Cartwright  and  mobbed  Jac- 
qoard;  but  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er a  good  deal  could  not  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  their  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  was  to  come.  The  average  human 
intellect  is  unfortunately  too  apt  to  con- 
sider class  interests  and  personal  inter- 
ests rather  than  the  grand  advance  of  the 
rMe,  and  the  dread  of  the  discomforts 
of  a  transitional  period,  through  which 
we  and  our  immediate  descendants  must 
certainly  pass,  finds  very  little  allevia- 
tion in  the  thought  of  a  possible  millen- 
nium beyond.  As  men,  these  resisters 
of  progress  were  doubtless  wrong,  but 
as  weavers,  they  were  (in  some  sense) 
right.  At  least  they  acted,  however  im- 
potently,  in  the  line  of  the  interests  of 
their  class.  They  had  made  the  ac- 
4{Qaintance  of  the  labor-saving  machine, 
and  they  realized,  in  spite  of  specious  ar- 
guments, that  it  was  the  enemy  of  the 
mechanic,  —  as  a  mechanic. 

As  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  we  find  the  cheapening  de- 
vices gaining  ground  more  and  more 
in  number  and  prominence.  We  meet 
m  brilliant  succession,  it  is  true,  with 


the  steam-engine,  the  steamboat,  the  tel- 
egraph, vulcanized  rubber,  the  ice  ma- 
chine, Bessemer  steel,  the  sand-blast, 
the  telephone,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  constitute  real  advances;  bnt  they 
are  only  a  handful  in  comparison  wilii 
the  multitude  of  inventions  which  have 
cheapness  for  their  chief  object. 

At  first,  outlets  for  superfluous  work- 
men were  readily  found.  The  new  dis- 
coveries opened  new  fields  for  demand, 
and  wants  of  all  sorts  were  stimulated. 
The  man  who  had  been  crowded  out  of 
weaving  in  his  youth  might  learn  to 
make  horseshoe  nails,  or  pins,  in  middle 
life,  and  at  worst  he  could  handle  a  sickle 
in  the  harvest  field  till  old  age  came  on. 
Moreover,  telescopes  and  microscopes, 
steam-engines  and  cotton-gins,  all  re- 
quired workmen  for  their  manufacture. 
The  very  labor-saving  machines  them- 
selves were  in  the  last  analysis  the  work 
of  the  mechanic's  hands.  Back  of  all 
this  lay  the  great  need  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  grain,  cotton,  wool,  wood, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal,  all  of  which, 
in  some  way,  had  to  be  won  from  the 
earth  by  the  effort  of  human  strength. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
compensation  would  be  permanently  ade- 
quate; and  indeed  it  has  generally  been 
so  regarded.  But  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons  for  believing  that  in  this  the  polit- 
ical economists  (or  some  of  them)  have 
been  wrong,  and  the  uninstructed  but 
interest-sharpened  instincts  of  the  work- 
ingman  right. 

The  outlets  and  compensations  men- 
tioned obviously  have  their  limits.  Rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  steamboat  lines, 
ranking  among  the  greatest  of  them,  can- 
not be  infinitely  extended.  The  earth 
itself  is  bounded,  and  we  cannot  cover 
it  all  with  tracks.  Already  this  country 
is  blessed  with  a  number  of  railways 
which  are  more  likely  to  be  abandoned 
than  completed.  Moreover,  a  railway 
once  constructed  has  fulfilled  the  great- 
er measure  of  its  utility  in  this  regard. 
It  employs  few  men  beside  those  needed 
for  repairs,  protection  of  property,  and 
management  of  its  rolling  stock.  It  di- 
minishes their  number  by  the  use  of  la- 
bor-saving machines  in  its  shops  and  on 
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its  trains.  It  has,  and  often  nses,  every 
advantage  of  the  market  over  those  who 
remain.  The  same  applies  to  steamboats 
and  telegraphs,  though  in  less  degree. 

The  greatest  compensation  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  demand  for 
raw  material  and  for  the  production  of 
food  on  a  larger  scale.  At  the  base  of 
nearly  all  our  manufactures,  except  such 
as  are  worked  by  elemental  power,  lie 
the  coal  beds;  and  the  more  multi&rious 
the  forms  of  improvement  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand  for  fuel.  But  then 
a  single  man  can  quarry  in  a  few  hours 
the  condensed  and  conserved  power  of 
many  men  for  many  days.  Experience 
shows  that  this  receptacle  for  overflow  is 
itself  generally  overflowing.  The  same 
is  true  of  gold  mining,  iron  mining,  and 
all  allied  industries.  Everywhere  the 
workingman  is  superseded  by  machiner}-, 
or  he  works  to  such  advantage  that  one 
can  supply  what  many  may  need. 

Agriculture  underwent  a  decided  rev- 
olution with  the  rise  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest.  From  a  means  of  provid- 
ing the  household  it  became  a  field  for 
speculation,  or  a  medium  for  supplying 
the  multitudes  who  had  left  their  normal 
position  as  the  producers  of  their  own 
food.  It  retains  this  wholesale  and  half- 
speculative  character  yet,  and  might,  in 
this  aspect,  seem  to  offer  a  refuge.  But 
here  again  the  labor-saving  machine  in- 
terposes at  every  turn,  and  warns  the 
machine  of  flesh  and  blood  off  the  prem- 
ises. The  reaper  has  driven  him  main- 
ly from  the  harvest  field,  the  thresher 
ht>m  the  threshing-floor.  The  cultiva- 
tor is  half  a  dozen  hoes  in  one,  and  the 
horse-rake  a  dozen  rakes.  The  binder 
takes  the  place  of  four  or  five  addition- 
al laborers.  Improvements  crowd  fast 
upon  one  another,  and  each  means  ''a 
few  more  men  out  of  the  way."  Nor 
can  the  workincrman  profitably  farm  (as 
a  rule)  on  his  own  account,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  market.  The  above-men- 
tioned cheapening  devices  have  made  the 
production  of  breadstuffs  so  excessive 
that  they  will  generally  bring  but  a  very 
low  price,  not  nearly  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses and  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 

Many  writers  have  assumed  that  the 


stimulated  demand  for  familiar  articles 
(partly  arising  from  the  greater  activity 
of  desire  and  the  enlargement  of  hope 
due  to  oar  material  advances,  and  part- 
ly caused  by  the  improved  quality  of  the 
goods  manufactured  by  machinery)  will 
always  counterbalance  the  enormously 
increased  supply  produced  by  an  un- 
changed, or  but  slightly  changed,  aggre- 
gate of  hands  working  with  the  aid  of 
continually  improving  machinery.  But 
a  little  thought  will  show  that  this  ex- 
pectation is  fallacious.  The  necessaries 
of  life  can  never  be  required  in  more 
than  certain  quantities,  and  this  is  meas- 
urably true  even  of  its  luxuries  as  well. 
If  hats  become  very  cheap,  a  man  may 
get  a  new  one  every  month,  instead  of 
two  or  three  a  year;  but  no  man  can  pos- 
sibly need,  or  will  buy,  many  more  than 
the  former  number.  The  same  is  tme 
of  shoes  and  clothing.  The  cheapness 
of  glass  has  caused  it  to  be  introduced 
into  nearly  every  house  outside  of  the 
backwoods;  but  after  all,  a  dwelling 
cannot  be  entirely  window-panes.  Ln- 
cifer  matches,  pins,  brooms,  and  other 
perishable  articles  may  be  used  as  waste- 
fully  as  their  reduced  cost  suggests, 
but  nevertheless  the  bounds  are  easily 
reached.  The  number  of  horse^oes 
and  horseshoe  nails  required  is  necessa- 
rily determined  by  the  number  of  hones 
in  use,  and  this  cannot  be  multiplied  at 
will.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  worid 
stare ;  but  publishers  have  already  dis- 
covered that  it  is  possible  to  overload 
the  reading  public.  If  more  toob  be 
produced  than  can  be  used  by  the  car- 
penter, the  blacksmith,  the  gardener,  or 
some  other  of  the  mechanical  fraternity, 
they  will  lie  nnbought;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  work  of  these  men  either  is  not 
affected  by  the  improvement  of  machin- 
ery or  is  superseded  by  it.  A  given  num- 
ber of  persons  can  dispose  of  but  a  givejv 
maximum  of  prepared  food  or  mediciae, 
even  if  tliey  have  at  their  command  all 
the  cheapening  and  multiplying  mecha- 
nism of  which  the  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive. Nor  does  the  numerical  increase 
of  the  race  from  generation  to  generation 
bear  any  considerable  proportion  to  its 
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growing  facilities  for  producing  the  ar- 
ticlet  which  it  needs. 

Of  course,  with  the  advance  of  ciyil- 
ixaUon  new  articles  of  luxury  are  re- 
quired, and  here  there  is  a  real,  though 
inadequate,  compensation.  It  is  inade- 
quate, because  with  all  of  us  the  novel- 
ties of  life  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  things  which  have  been  long  and 
familiarly  used ;  because  under  our  pres- 
ent social  system  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  cannot  afford  many  luxuries; 
and  because  ingenuity  is  less  readily  ex- 
erted in  discovery  than  in  improvement. 
It  is  far  easier  to  shorten  or  expedite 
travel  than  to  find  a  new  country;  it  is 
far  easier  to  simplify  the  manufacture  of 
old  things  than  to  devise  radically  new 
ones.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  any  great 
demand  grows  up  in  this  field,  the  labor- 
saving  machine  appears  again,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  laborers  who  are  thus 
relieved. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
labor-saving  devices,  and  indeed  inven- 
tiona  of  all  kinds,  often  absolutely  lessen 
demand  instead  of  increasing  it.  Sup- 
pote,  for  example,  that  the  many  at- 
tempts at  producing  a  satisfactory  trac- . 
tion  engine  should  result  in  success;  is 
it  not  evident  that  the  number  of  horses 
in  use  would  be  greatly  diminished? 
This  would  similarly  reduce  the  demand 
for  horseshoes,  horseshoe  nails,  curry- 
combs, and  harness  of  all  sorts,  every 
one  of  which  now  forms  the  centre  of 
extensive  manufacturing  interests,  em- 
jdoying  many  men.  Again,  the  vast  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  metal-work- 
ing, wood-working,  leather-working,  and 
the  like,  of  necessity  tend  to  lessen  the 
need  for  the  tools  required  to  labor  at 
those  trades  by  band.  Every  simplifica- 
tion (and  most  real  improvements  are 
simplifications)  of  a  process  does  away 
not  only  with  some  of  the  men  former- 
ly employed  upon  it,  but  also  with  the 
tools  or  ingredients  which  those  men  used 
in  working,  and  which  other  men  pre- 
pared elsewhere.  This  deduction  must 
be  made  in  every  department.  One  may 
iluioat  say  that  every  labor-saving  de- 
viee  is  also  a  material -saving  device. 
Its  effect  in  stimulating  demand  for  the 


articles  which  it  produces  and  for  those 
which  are  used  in  it  is  largely  off-set  by 
its  effect  in  destroying  demand  for  other 
articles.  The  remaining  increase  of  de- 
mand will  not  at  all  compensale  for  the 
enormous  increase  of  supply  which  most 
of  these  improvements  afford. 

The  achievements  of  some  of  these 
latter-day  inventions  read  almost  like 
fairy  tales.  They  have  been  so  fre- 
quently published  of  late  that  it  seems 
needless  to  present  an  array  of  figures 
here.  We  find  the  same  phenomena  in  , 
every  one  of  the  useful  arts.  The  re- 
cent Congress  called  out  some  interes(>- 
ing  facts  with  regard  to  one  of  the  least 
familiar  of  them.  A  report  having  been 
circulated  that  a  certain  bureau  of  the 
government  was  injudiciously  using  pat- 
ented machinery  instead  of  human  labor 
in  a  part  of  its  work,  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry was  passed,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  change  had  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  expense.  This  represented  the 
salaries  or  wages  of  nearly  the  whole 
force  previously  employed  for  the  same 
service.  Almost  the  only  compensation 
for  this  permanent  diminution  of  the  de- 
mand for  human  labor  is  to  be  found  in 
the  small  amount  of  such  labor  tempo- 
rarily required  to  construct  the  machines, 
and  to  replace  them,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  they  wear  out  after  long  use.  The 
same  result  must  have  followed  wherever 
the  same  machines  were  introduced. 

The  most  astonishing  results  of  this 
sort,  however,  are  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles  of  ordinary  use. 
Formerly,  horseshoes  were  made  one  at 
a  time  by  hand.  The  amount  of  labor 
and  time  required  to  transform  a  large, 
thick  bar  of  metal  into  something  so  dif- 
ferent as  a  heap  of  nails  may  be  readily 
imagined.  With  all  possible  skill  and 
exertion,  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  could  be  produced  in  a  given 
period.  Now  we  have  machines  which 
will  take  bar  after  bar  of  metal  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  supplied,  cut  it  into  suit>- 
able  lengths,  compress  it  to  any  diam- 
eter in  cross  section,  turn,  shape,  feed, 
point,  cut,  polish,  and  finally  deliver  into 
any  receptacle,  withoat  human  interven- 
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tion  at  any  stage  of  the  process.  Tlie 
bars  go  in  at  one  end,  and  the  nails  come 
out  at  the  other,  in  a  continnous  stream. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  machine  of  this  kind, 
with  its  attendant,  will  take  the  place  of 
a  number  of  band  laborers  not  easily  to 
be  computed ;  and  this  in  a  market  which 
b  not  capable  of  any  very  great  expan- 
sion. In  such  a  case,  there  is  hardly 
any  compensation  beyond  the  slight  tem- 
porary ones  above  noticed.  The  same 
may  be  said,  with  scarcely  diminished 
force,  of  the  manufacture  of  pins  and 
other  small  articles.  Of  pins  and  nee- 
dles in  particular,  we  are  told  that  the 
chief  labor  in  their  manufacture  is  now 
the  sticking  them  into  the  paper.  Tet 
it  is  not  so  very  long  since  they  were 
made  by  a  slow  and  laborious  succession 
of  some  half  a  dozen  hand  processes.  In 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  one  minor  arti- 
cle of  metal  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  some  existing  machine  nearly  or  quite 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  count.  Even  the 
more  complicated  operations,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  brooms,  are  performed 
automatically  and  rapidly  by  a  single 
machine,  with  very  little  human  aid. 
Every  stage  of  wood- working  has  under- 
gone a  similar  transformation,  from  the 
sawing  and  planing  of  huge  masses  of 
lumber  to  the  shaping  and  throating  of 
spokes,  and  the  turning  of  irregular 
forms  for  children's  toys. 

The  list  might  be  very  considerably  ex- 
tended. Everywhere  we  meet  with  the 
same  state  of  facts.  The  labor-saving 
machine  is  entering  every  field,  and  its 
entrance  is  to  the  workman  an  irresist- 
ible command  to  go.  We  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  is  es- 
sentially new.  To  the  contemporaries 
of  Watt  or  of  Arkwright  the  present 
quandary  was  what  the  future  exhaust- 
ion of  the  coal  fields  is  to  us,  —  a  great 
fact  looming  in  the  distance,  full  of 
changes  for  the  race,  but  without  imme- 
diate application.  It  was  more  than 
this,  only  to  the  extent  that  it  compelled 
many  persons  to  change  their  methods 
of  earning  a  livelihood, — a  serious  in- 
convenience, no  doubt,  but  not  ruinous 
so  long  as  only  a  few  departments  were 
occupied  by  machinery.    Bat  this  is  no 


longer  true.  Every-day  experience  and 
observation  show  that  men  are  frequent- 
ly thrown  out  of  employment,  and  are  re- 
duced to  great  straits  by  their  inability 
to  get  work  elsewhere.  Where  is  the 
field  in  which  the  supply  is  not  greater 
than  the  demand  ?  Who  can  show  any 
reasonable  hope  that  this  will  be  re- 
versed ?  The  country  swarms  with  the 
unemployed  wandering  from  place  to 
place.  For  years  we  have  been  growing 
accustomed  to  the  growlings  of  labor  in 
all  our  cities.  The  disease  has  contin- 
ued so  long  that  it  unmistakably  indi- 
cates a  deep-seated  and  permanent  cause, 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  a  radical 
change  of  conditions  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

The  crisis  is  delayed  by  the  natural 
conservatism  of  mankind.  If  we  were 
now  practically  using  all  the  labor-sav- 
ing appliances  at  command,  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  would  be  much  less 
than  it  actually  is.  In  point  of  fact, 
many  manufacturers,  producers,  and 
users  on  a  large  scale  cling,  through  force 
of  habit,  to  old,  slow  ways,  and  resist  or 
distrust  innovations.  There  are  large 
and  fertile  agricultural  districts  where 
the  self-binder  is  just  making  its  way, 
and  the  sulky-plow  and  wheel  corn-plant- 
er are  almost  unknown.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  brick-makers  do  not  use  brick 
machines  of  any  sort.  Very  many  per- 
sons, through  prejudice,  decline  to  buy 
machine-made  shoes  or  clothing.  A 
good  deal  of  house  carpentry  is  still  done 
by  hand,  which  could  be  done  more  ex- 
peditiously and  as  well  by  existing  ma- 
chines. Most  railroads  as  yet  prefer  a 
full  complement  of  brakemen  to  the  air- 
brake, and  only  a  few  have  substituted 
for  human  hands  any  one  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  patented  car-couplers  now  on 
record  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

Doubtless  many  other  instances  might 
be  cited,  but  they  serve  only  to  postpone 
for  a  little  the  hour  which  must  come. 
Conservatism  is  giving  way  every  day 
before  the  demonstration  of  increased 
utility,  convenience,  and  cheapness;  and 
this  is  accelerated  by  the  great  efiEorts 
made  by  the  owners  of  most  of  these  in- 
ventions to  secure  their  general  adop- 
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tioo.  Every  improyemeDt  in  their  effi- 
ciency commends  them  more  and  more  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  need  of  them. 

The  first  effect  of  the  flood  of  inven- 
tiona  now  pouring  in,  when  most  of  those 
abeady  existing  have  been  generally 
brought  into  use,  will  be  to  throw  out  of 
employment  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  persons  now  working  on  wages,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  get 
similar  employment  elsewhere.  This 
will  be  brought  about  gradually  as  a  re- 
solt  of  the  causes  and  limitations  herein- 
before stated,  but  (in  the  absence  of  war, 
or  any  great  property-destroying  or  la- 
bor-employing agent)  it  will  have  reached 
a  point  before  many  years  which  will  be 
simply  intolerable.  This  distress  will 
not  check  invention,  for  the  prevailing 
lowness  of  prices  will  stimulate  manu- 
facturers to  use  every  possible  means  for 
still  farther  reducing  expenses,  and  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  cannot  be  greatly  changed. 
Bat  some  outlet  for  the  workingman  will 
become  a  necessity,  and  fortunately  such 
aa  outlet  exists. 

If  oar  civilization  rests  on  the  coal 
beds,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  our  hu- 
manity rests  on  the  soil.  Our  normal 
condition  is  that  of  the  infant  drawing 
its  sostenance  from  its  mother's  breast. 
All  oar  other  arrangements  are  essen- 
tially artificial.  We  have  built  up  on 
oar  primitive  foundation  an  elaborate 
piece  of  architecture,  which  will  soon 
to|^>le  down  by  its  own  weight,  its  frag- 
aents  forming  a  stronger  basis  for  the 
smpler  structure  which  will  follow.  The 
support  of  man  by  man  is  the  exception; 
the  support  of  man  directly  by  mother 
earth  is  the  general  law  of  the  race.  Our 
recent  history  is  the  only  wide-spread 
tttempt  at  overturning  that  law  which 
the  world  can  show;  and  it  is  not  so 
moch  a  designed  effort  at  subversion  as 
aa  inevitable,  though  in  some  sense  ab- 
normal, transition  state.  For  the  first 
time  we  have  comparatively  few  men  who 
simply  producing  what  they  eat  and 
The  remainder  comprise  a  minority 
of  producers,  and  a  great  majority  of 
raaolders,  traffickers,  and  consumers. 
The  minority  provide  the  majority  with 


food,  and  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority are  divided  into  numerous  groups 
of  varying  size,  each  consisting  of  work- 
ingmen  governed  in  some  sense  by  a  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors.  This  leaves  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  dependent  on  the 
will  or  the  misfortune  of  the  few;  it  is 
unfavorable  to  independence  of  thought 
and  action ;  it  perpetuates  needless  class 
distinctions;  audit  insures  a  vast  amount 
of  distress  among  those  who  do  the  hard 
work  of  the  world.  The  natural  escape 
from  all  this  is  the  return  of  the  masses 
to  their  normal  and  healthful  existence 
as  tillers  of  the  soil,  not  for  the  sake  of 
speculation  or  considerable  sale,  but  for 
the  means  of  living. 

There  is  no  one  of  our  States  which 
does  not  offer  abundant  space  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  The  practical  dif- 
ficulties would  very  speedily  dwindle  if 
they  were  seized  by  determined  hands. 
Everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  slope 
there  are  waste  lands  which  are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines, and  these  tracts  are  generally 
very  cheap.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
land  is  necessary  for  subsistence,  if  plen- 
ty of  labor  be  expended ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  procure  a  locality 
where  the  water  and  the  woods  might 
add  a  variety  of  food.  An  independent, 
even  if  isolated,  life  of  this  sort  would 
soon  be  found  more  satisfactory  than  a 
subordinate  and  precarious  existence  on 
wages,  and  would  certainly  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  hopeless  hanging  about 
after  a  job.  Under  the  pressure  of  which 
I  speak,  the  workingmen  would  soon 
feel  the  necessity  of  aiding  one  another 
to  make  the  change  of  life  suggested; 
those  who  had  prospered  in  it  would 
gladly  urge  and  assist  others  to  do  like- 
wise; and  the  manufacturer  and  capital- 
ist, desirous  of  securing  stability  for  his 
property,  would  see  the  wisdom  of  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand.  The  remedy  will 
doubtless  come  as  gradually  as  the  need, 
and  not  until  after  the  latter  has  been 
long  and  sorely  felt.  But  when  there  is 
an  imperative  necessity  for  relief,  and 
only  one  possible  method  of  escape,  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  any  such  obstacles 
as  exist  can  permanently  bar  the  way. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  pre- 
dicting a  return  to  barbarism  by  any 
part  of  the  population.  A  self-support- 
ing life  of  this  kind,  begun  by  persons 
of  fair  intelligence,  could  be  made  a  very 
different  thing  to-day  from  what  it  would 
have  been  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  set  up  the  old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel  and  loom,  which  give  us 
the  words  spinster  and  wife,  and  which 
still  hold  their  ground  in  the  less  access- 
ible parts  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 
Clothing  is  likely  at  all  times  to  be  very 
cheap,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
necessaries  not  easily  producible,  many 
things  could  be  exchanged,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  the  medium  of  sale.  There 
are  a  large  numberof  commodities  which 
from  their  very  nature  are  ill  adapted  to 
be  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and  which  are  proportionally  more  prof- 
itable when  grown  in  a  small  way  than 
on  a  large  scale.  These  could  always 
be  disposed  of.  An  industrious,  thrifty 
family,  after  having  surmounted  the  first 
difficulties  and  hardships,  would  soon 
be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  many 
conveniences  beside  what  their  own  soil 
might  afford.  The  workingman  would 
then  once  more  be  in  league  with  inven- 
tion. The  labor-saving  device  would 
become  his  friend. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  labor-sav- 
ing devices  are  of  two  kinds:  those 
which  are  designed  for  accelerating  and 
cheapening  wholesale  work,  and  of  which 
we  have  heretofore  spoken,  and  those 
which  are  intended  chiefly  for  household 
or  private  use.  We  hear  less  about  the 
latter,  but  they  are  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  smoothing  the  road  of  life 
and  lightening  the  daily  routine  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  family.  Inven- 
tion has  already  been  largely  directed 
toward  this  class  of  subjects,  and  under 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  future 
would  be  still  more  largely  attracted 
thither.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
isolated  families  would  largely  increase 
the  demand  for  many  of  those  articles. 
Of  course  their  introduction  would  re- 
quire time ;  but  improvements  make  their 
way  finally  even  to  the  most  seemingly 
unlikely  places.   Abont  a  year  ago  an  in- 


stance of  this  came  to  my  notice.  Bid- 
ing through  a  dense  piece  of  woodlands 
in  one  of  the  more  sequestered  counties 
of  Maryland,  I  came  on  a  cluster  of  ne- 
gro cabins,  and  in  the  first  one  of  them 
that  I  looked  at  was  —  a  sewing-machine. 

The  four  or  fiy^  thousand  patents  al- 
ready issued  for  washing-machines  at- 
test the  need  that  has  been  felt  to  lighten 
the  t-ask  of  cleansincr  clothing:  as  now 
generally  performed.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  among  these  there  are  a  num- 
ber which  will  eventually  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  even  in  small  families. 

Stoves  have  been  so  greatly  improved 
as  to  make  the  labor  of  cooking,  in  a  well- 
ordered  household,  comparatively  li^t, 
and  to  insure  good  heating  in  winter. 

In  districts  remote  from  water,  or 
where  the  climate  is  too  mild  for  a  cer- 
tain ice  crop,  refrigeration  is  often  a 
troublesome  problem.  Invention  in  this 
direction  has  reached  a  point,  however, 
whence  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  an  ice-machine  of  the  near  future 
which  shall  be  as  manageable  and  as 
cheap  as  an  ordinary  cooking  stove.  It 
will  in  time  be  as  common  to  make  one's 
ice  for  the  day  or  week  as  to  prepare  a 
baking  of  bread. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  has  as  yet  de- 
vised a  satisfactory  machine  for  automat- 
ically sweeping  and  scrubbing  floors,  and 
it  is  likely  that  these  labors  will  be  gen- 
erally performed  by  hand  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  But  the  toil  has  been  light- 
ened by  improvements  in  the  implements 
used  for  such  purposes,  and  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  further  advances  in  that 
direction.  The  number  of  patented  m(^ 
wringers,  for  instance,  is  very  consider- 
able, and  rotary  floor  sweepers,  like  street 
sweepers,  are  already  in  use. 

Human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  invent- 
ed a  dining  table  which  will  automatic- 
ally dress  and  set  itself,  but  tables  have 
been  patented  which  obviate  all  need 
of  passing  things  about  by  hand,  or  em- 
ploying a  waiter.  They  are  arranged  to 
rotate  so  as  to  bring  the  dishes  around 
when  slightly  pulled,  leaving  a  stationary 
platform  or  rim*  for  holding  the  plates. 
There  are  moreover  simple  fanning  and 
fly-bruslung  devices  run  by  clock-work, 
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which  will  keep  the  household  free  from 
annoyance  during  meals.  There  is  not 
even  any  necessity  for  lifting  the  coffee- 
pot and  tea  -  pot,  very  neat  and  secure 
tilting  frames  being  procurable,  which 
reduce  the  effort  to  a  minimum.  These 
things  are  all  practicable,  and  obtaina- 
ble at  no  great  cost.  When  the  patents 
run  out,  almost  any  mechanic  can  make 
them  for  himself. 

The  improvements  in  chums  have 
made  the  operation  of  churning  much 
less  onerous  than  it  formerly  was.  There 
have  been  divers  efforts  to  do  away  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  toil, 
by  utilizing  the  ordinary  motions  of  the 
body  for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  these,  an  attachment 
was  made  between  a  lady*s  rocking- 
chair  and  a  strong  coiled  spring,  where- 
by her  leisurely  oscillation  while  con- 
Tersing  or  novel-reading  would  store  up 
sufficient  power  to  do  the  morning's 
churning,  or  to  rock  the  baby's  cradle 
through  half  the  ni<rht.  This  scheme 
has  been  considered  as  carrying  the  util- 
ization of  waste  force  almost  to  the  verge 
of  laziness.  There  are,  however,  prac- 
ticable chum  powers  driven  by  weights 
or  springs,  which  need  only  a  little 
winding  up  to  do  all  the  work  required. 
The  watch-dog,  too,  or  a  good  stunly 
•etter,  can  be  readily  trained  to  add  a 
little  churning  to  the  rest  of  his  duties. 
A  large  Newfoundland  for  a  long  time 
manufactured  most  of  the  butter  in  a 
dairy  not  far  from  my  office.  Something 
like  an  ordinary  horse-power,  of  the 
kind  worked  by  treading,  was  the  me- 
dium through  which  he  operated. 

Bee-hives,  like  churns,  have  formed 
the  subject  for  a  multitude  of  patents. 
A  good  many  of  them  agree  in  being 
provided  with  easily  removable  drawers 
or  boxes,  in  which  tLe  bees  make  their 
combs  and  leave  their  honey,  ready 
packed  for  shipment  or  storing.  By  the 
Ofe  of  these,  all  risk  of  stinging  is  avoid- 
ed, and  no  labor  worth  mentioning  is 
required. 

i^ple,  satisfactory,  and  cheap  milking 
machines  and  knitting  machines  are  de- 
riderata  with  which  we  shall  doubtless 
ia  good  time  be  supplied.     The  atten- 
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tion  of  inventors  has  long  been  more  or 
less. directed  to  both  subjects,  and  some- 
thing is  sure  to  come  of  it.  Already 
there  are  devices  for  both  purposes  which 
answer  pretty  well. 

In  short,  there  is  no  branch  of  domes- 
tic economy  into  which  invention  has 
not  benevolently  forced  its  way;  and 
this  is  but  an  indication  of  what  the 
future  will  give  us.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  household  takinor  advanta^ce  of  these 
improvements  would  not  only  be  enabled 
to  live  in  considerable  comfort  and  mod- 
erate luxury,  but  would  also  easily  find 
leisure  for  a  fair  share  of  mental  culture 
and  recreation. 

The  degree  of  civilization  attained 
would. depend,  naturally,  upon  the  ener- 
gy and  capacity  of  its  members,  but  it 
might  well  be  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  avera<i:e  workino:man  of  our  cities. 
It  is  true  that  the  life  which  I  have 
sketched  does  not  open  a  very  tempting 
road  to  wealth,  but  then  even  under  the 
present  system  we  are  learning  that  we 
cannot  all  become  rich;  and  there  are 
some  already  who  would  prefer  a  certain 
independent  subsistence,  and  no  more, 
to  the  possibility  of  riches,  balanced  by 
dependence  and  insecurity.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  the  number  will  increase 
perforce  by  and  by. 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  which 
an  isolated  family,  such  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, could  not  ordinarily  manufacture 
in  a  profitable  and  desirable  manner.  No 
man  is  likely  to  set  up  a  nail  machine  in 
his  kitchen,  or  a  match  factory  in  his 
parlor.  Under  any  probable  state  of 
future  affairs  it  would  seem  wiser  to  pick 
a  few  berries,  or  dfg  a  bushel  of  pota- 
toes, or  trap  a  rabbit  or  two,  and  ex- 
change them  at  the  nearest  roadside 
store  for  the  needed  nails  and  matches. 
So,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  iron  ware,  tin 
ware,  boots,  hats,  and  clothing.  Some 
of  these  things  may  doubtless  be  made 
satisfactorily  at  home;  but  in  general 
the  required  labor  can  be  better  ex- 
pended in  other  ways.  Nor  will  inven- 
tion probably  change  this.  It  is  more 
likely  to  cheapen  articles  like  the  above, 
and  thus  aid  the  man  who  wishes  to  ob- 
tain them. 
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A  very  small  farmer  raising  grain  or 
hay  can  never  work  his  place  as  easily 
as  a  large  farmer.  There  is  practically 
nothing  between  a  man  and  a  horse  in 
our  industry.  The  reaper  is  the  sim- 
plest effective  machine  that  a  horse  can 
use,  and  the  scythe  and  cradle  are  the 
most  considerable  and  effective  that  a 
man  can  handle.  Animal  force  and 
[>hysical  conditions  of  resistance  deter- 
mine the  matter.  And  what  can  a  man 
substitute  for  a  thresher? 

The  poor  man  of  whom  I  write  would 
do  well  not  to  attempt  raising  wheat. 
Here  he  comes  into  competition  again 
with  the  labor-saving  machine.  In  his 
com  patch  (for  home  use)  he  is  relieved 
from  that  conflict,  and  may  even  turn 
his  old  enemy  to  some  account.  Prob- 
ably the  machine  best  adapted  to  his  use 
in  out-door  work,  and  least  likely  to 
do  any  injury,  is  the  combined  colti- 
vator  and  potato  digger.  Its  little  sharp- 
edjred  rotarv  wheels  are  available  for  all 
his  root  crops,  as  well  as  wherever  soil  is 
to  be  loosened  or  lightened. 

Invention  has  not  as  yet  very  greatly 
aided  in  the  picking  of  small  fruits,  or 
the  cultivation  of  leaf  crops  like  tobacco. 
But  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
which  I  speak,  the  demand  for  assistance 
in  expediting  such  work  would  be  very 
likely  to  call  forth  a  suitable  supply  of 
devices.  For  tree  fruits  there  are  al- 
ready numerous  well-known  forms  of 
gatherers,  provided  with  cutting  knives 
for  severing  the  peach  or  pear,  and  bags 
like  inverted  liberty  caps  for  receiving 
them  when  severed  and  lowcrinct  them 
uninjured.  Still,  iq  almost  every  prod- 
uct suitable  to  cultivation  on  a  small 
scale,  invention  finds  as  yet  a  promising 
but  almost  unoccupied  field. 

The  great  question,  however,  for  the 
poor  man  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  that  of 
escape  from  competition  with  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  by  occupying  small  tracts 
of  land,  particularly  of  such  rough  wood- 
land as  cannot  be  successfully  invaded  by 
machinery  of  less  flexibility  and  adapta- 
bility than  the  human  bo<ly.  Here  flesh 
and  blood  have  the  advantage,  and  he 
can  live.  Making  his  work  easier  is  a 
less  consideration,  but  by  lightening  the 


labor  at  home  he  obtains  more  assistance 
from  his  family  in  his  out-door  duties. 
The  time  saved  from  washing  and  churn- 
ing may  go  to  weeding  and  chopping; 
sewing  is  convertible  into  sowing.  Thus 
the  certainty  of  a  living  and  of  a  fair  ex- 
changeable surplus  becomes  established. 
It  is  a  life  which  can  be  made  a  sncces?, 
and  which  will  be  one  day  the  rule  rath- 
er than  the  exception. 

This  change  will  of  course  strengthen 
all  our  institutions,  by  broadening  the 
base  of  our  national  life  and  multiplying 
the  number  of  those  who  have  a  direct 
property  interest  in  public  prosperity. . 
It  will  not  stop  the  growth  of  cities, 
which  will  still  be  neetled  as  great  dis- 
tributing centres;  nor  will  it  lessen  the 
number  of  inventions  of  a  different  sort 
from  those  last  referred  to.  AU  that  is 
needed  now  will  be  needed  then,  and 
there  will  be  more  people  in  a  position 
to  obtain  what  they  want.  The  chief 
revolution  will  be  the  general  substitu- 
tion of  unintelligent  matter  for  human 
bodies  in  nearly  all  subordinate  work, 
and  the  greater  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  and  will.  Concurrent  with  this 
will  be  the  more  thorough  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  occupancy  of  its  many  places 
now  lying  waste.  All  thb  is  not  so  far 
away  as  it  may  seem. 

Other  changes  lie  beyond,  but  they 
are  too  remote  to  be  more  than  guessed 
at.  In  time,  of  course,  this  country  will 
be  absolutely  full  of  inhabitants;  so  will 
the  entire  world  at  a  later  date.  Be- 
fore or  after  this  (who  can  tell  which  ?) 
the  coal  fields  will  give  out,  and  all  pos- 
sible substitutes  will  follow.  As  our 
present  civilization  rests  almost  wholly 
upon  coal,  and  as  our  social  phenomena 
have  thus  far  been  Jargely  caused  by  the 
law  of  the  vacuum,  we  can  hardly  form 
a  conception  of  the  condition  of  our  re- 
mote descendants.  But  the  probabili- 
ties seem  to  indicate  a  more  placid  state 
than  our  own,  in  which  personal  desire 
shall  play  an  unimportant  part,  and  in- 
vention shall  appear  chiefly  as  the  hand- 
maid of  scientific  discovery.  Possibly, 
like  the  early  Christians,  the  people  of 
that  date  may  have  all  things  in  common. 

W.  H.  BabciKk. 
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DoBOTHT,  draw  the  curtains,  and  make  the  window  tight, 
And  cover  up  the  embers,  and  qnench  the  candle-Kght; 
For  sometimes  folks  see  clearer  without  the  help  of  sight. 
Now,  in  the  pleasant  darkness,  how  plainly  I  can  see 
The  dear,  dear  inland  country,  where  I  used  to  be! 

^is  morning,  and  the  meadows  are  glittering  like  the  rills. 
The  tinkling  sheep  are  climbing  to  pasture  on  the  hills; 
Ah,  fair  the  apple-orchards,  for  they  are  all  ablow 
With  blossoms  sweet  as  honey,  and  blossoms  white  as  snow, 
Far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  like  white  tents,  row  on  row; 
The  winds  are  freshly  breathing  the  sweetness  of  the  May, 
The  grain  seems  climbing,  climbing  the  hill-side  all  the  day. 

Beyond  the  apple-orchard,  above  the  maple- trees, 
I  hear  the  far-o£F  voices,  and  tinkling  on  the  breeze; 
And  now  against  the  evening's  pale  yellow  and  deep  gold 
I  see  dim  figures  turning  dim  flocks  of  sheep  to  fold. 
Where  they  will  count  them  over,  till  the  least  lamb  is  told. 

The  cattle  in  the  twilight  stand  lowing  at  the  bars. 
And  the  neighbors  talk  together  under  the  far,  still  stars; 
The  harvest  moon  is  rising,  the  day's  long  work  is  done, 
In  sound  which  is  next  to  silence  fall  dewdrops  one  by  one. 
All  were  content  to  stay  there;  no  one  went  but  me 
Away  from  the  inland  country,  where  I  used  to  be. 

The  little  song-birds,  even,  build  here  on  rocks  and  sand, 

And  only  sea-grass  glitters  upon  this  barren   land; 

Here  little  red-lipped  blossoms  the  doleful  storms  foretell. 

And  in  bleak  nests  the  sea-birds  never  in  safety  dwell; 

There,  from  the  ehn-tree  hanging,  swingeth  the  fire-bird's  nest. 

But  crowds  of  pale  pink  peach-blows  the  blue-bird  loves  the  best. 

High  slopes  of  fair  green  mountains  shut  in  that  peaceful  land, — 

It  always  seemed  like  living  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand. 

I  never  thought  of  fearing  to  feel  the  fresh  wind  blow, 

I  was  not  always  thinking,  **  Is't  the  right  wind,  or  no?  " 

There  was  a  great  lake  lying,  all  calm  and  blue  and  wide, 
White  water-lilies  drifted  like  snow  along  the  side; 
The  neighbors  never  fretted,  nor  thought  about  a  tide. 
I  'm  always  fretting,  thinking,  and  watching  by  the  sea,  — 
Not  in  the  inland  country,  where  I  used  to  be. 

There,  if  a  woman  's  wakened  a  wild  and  windy  night, 

Her  heart  would  not  be  beating  with  terror  and  affright. 

She'd  reach  out  for  the  children,  and  saiooth  them  with  her  hand 
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(Her  own  ones,  sleeping  sweetly  in  that  contented  land); 
Without  a  breath  of  praying  for  sailors  on  the  deep, 
She  'd  turn  herself  in  comfort,  and  fall  away  to  sleep. 
Her  man  and  boys  are  living  upon  the  homestead  farm. 
On  green  and  level  pastures,  secure  and  safe  from  harm! 
'A  woman  's  always  wakeful  when, her  man  is  on  the  sea;  — 
Not  in  the  inland  country,  where  I  used  to  be! 

There,  if  her  dears  were  lying  forever  still  and  dead, 

Though  they  could  never  answer  one  loving  word  she  said. 

Yet  every  Sabbath  morning  she  M  know  that  she  could  pass 

Their  dear  graves  in  the  church-yard,  all  green  and  fresh  with  grass. 

'T  would  seem  as  if  they  surely  could  hear  the  church-bell  ringing, 

And  hear  the  neighbors'  voices  join  in  the  sweet  psalm-singing; 

And  she  could  sit  in  the  church -yard,  beside  the  gray  head-stone, 

And  lay  her  hand  on  the  dear  graves,  and  sing  in  tender  tone 

As  they  were  still  the  children  who  feared  to  sleep  alone. 

My  man  and  boys  are  lying  in  a  strange  and  far-off  sea, 

Away  from  the  inland  country,  where  1  used  to  be. 

Dorothy,  other  women  lie  by  the  ones  they  love. 

Under  the  self-same  cover,  with  daisy  blooms  above; 

When  from  my  grave  I  waken,  I  '11  be  alone,  you  see,  — 

My  neighbors  all  together,  but  none  of  mine   by  me. 

And  still  I  see  through  the  curtain  the  light-house  lantern  turn;  — 

Now  stir  the  fire,  Dorothy,  and  let  the  candle  burn. 

There  was  no  wild  sea  sounding,  no  hidden  rocks  like  these, 

But  lights  from  homestead  windows  shining  through  the  trees, 

Beyond  sweet-smelling  meadows,  the  grass  above  your  knees; 

There  you  could  hear  the  beating  of  the  balm  heart  of  night, 

And  you  could  hear  the  pine-trees'  sweet  breathing,  low  and  light,  • 

With  the  soft  darkness  seeming  to  heal  your  tired  sight. 

You  cannot  understand  me,  born  here  beside  the  sea, 

And  not  in  the  inland  country,  where  I  nsed  to  be. 

O,  Dorothy,  dear  Dorothy,  I  hear  the  sad  buoy-bell 
A-moaning  and  lamenting,  as  the  black  waves  ebb  and  swell; 
Ah  me,  how  weary,  dreary,  the  stories  it  could  tell  I 

I  cannot  see  the  flashing  from  the  light-house  any  more, 
I  cannot  see  the  shadows  a- wrestling  on  the  floor; 
I  cannot  hear  the  buoy-bell,  nor  the  waves  upon  the  shore! 
The  holy  book  bring  hither,  and  read,  read  plain  to  me 
Of  that  fair  inland  country,  where  there  is  no  more  sea; 
Of  valleys  and  still  waters,  fresh  pastures  and  white  sheep; 
For  Dorothy,  dear  Dorothy,  I  am  too  tired  to  sleep. 
And  draw  the  clothes  about  me;  this  sea-air  seems  to  me 
More  chillino:  than  the  coldest  of  inland  winds  could  be. 

Oh,  look!  oh,  look  and  listen!     AVith  mine  own  eyes  I  see 
My  man  and  boys  a- waiting;  I  hear  them  call  to  me 
From  mine  own  inland  country,  where  I  used  to  be. 
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Dorothy  drew  the  covers  about  the  quiet  breast, 

And  softly  stepped  and  silently,  though  none  might  break  that  rest,  — 

The  sleep  supreme,  unbroken,  God's  holiest  gift  and  best.        • 

And  through  the  little  window  the  gray,  pale  dawn  looked  in: 

No  sea,  no  sky,  but  everywhere  the  mist  hung  drear  and   thin; 

No  sea-bird's  cry,  no  grating  of  a  boat  upon  the  shore; 

Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  but  the  sea  with  ceaseless  rush  and  roar, 

And  now  and  then  the  warning,  the  calling  from  afar. 

The  buoy-bell's  solemn  tolling  beyond  the  harbor  bar. 

Christine  Chaplin  Brush, 
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**  SiDONiE  is  a  bright  novel.  They 
say  the  translation  is  selling  by  thou- 
sands.    Why  don^t  you  dramatize  it?  " 

Such  were  the  heedless  words  an  ex- 
perienced dramatist  addressed  to  a  non- 
professional writer  one  evening,  —  after 
dinner,  of  course.  Earlier  in  the  day  he 
would  not  have  been  so  indiscreet. 

**  Will  you  help  me  with  it?  " 

''Certainly  I  will."  (The  dinner 
most  hare  been  a  very  good  one  in- 
deed.) 

And  so  the  experiment  began.  My 
evenings  for  many  a  week  were  thus 
thoughtlessly  mortgaged;  and  now  that 
the  matter  is  past  and  gone,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  venture  having  been  prin- 
cipally a  mass  of  unsalable  experience, 
tlK>se  proceeds  may  as  well  be  given  to 
the  inexperienced  public. 

"  But  Sidonie,  my  dear  fellow,  — you 
know  in  the  novel  she  is  a  little  off 
color"  — 

"Oh,  to  be  sure.  Well,  you  must 
time  her  down  for  our  market.  Let  her 
break  all  the  commandments  but  one, 
and  bruise  that  one  black  and  blue,  but 
not  break  it." 

"How  would  it  do  to  make  her  a 
woman  not  a  bit  too  good,  but  very  far 
too  shrewd,  to  be  led  astray?  " 

"  Capital !  A  new  character  in  dra- 
matic fiction,  —  a  married  flirt!  " 

"  A  character  not  quite  unknown  in 
real  life." 


"Well,  I've  heard  so." 

"Perhaps  our  play  might  teach  a 
great  moral  lesson." 

"Oh,  ah!  You  think  of  depositing 
the  MS.  in  a  leaden  box  to  be  placed  in 
some  corner-stone?  "     (Sarcasm.) 

"No.  I  think  of  having  the  drama 
played  on  the  stage." 

"  Well,  then,  draw  your  married  flirt 
as  realistically  as  les  convenances  will  al- 
low, and  let  the  great  moral  lesson  take 
care  of  itself. '  * 

Mark  Twain  says  that  when  he  wrote 
a  play  the  manager  who  presented  it 
began  cutting  out  and  rejecting  portions 
of  it  according  to  his  own  taste;  and  the 
more  he  cut  it,  the  better  it  grew;  and 
that  finally  he,  the  author,  rather  thought 
that  if  the  manager's  strength  had  only 
held  out  until  he  had  erased  the  whole 
it  woi^d  have  been  the  very  best  drama 
he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life. 

This  probably  corresponds  very  near- 
ly with  the  experience  of  every  non- 
professional writer  who  ventures  on  a 
dramatic  experiment  under  proper  pro- 
fessional guidance.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place,  and  let  me  forecast  your  horo- 
scope. 

First,  you  read  and  re-read  your  foun- 
dation novel  (in  the  French,  of  course), 
and  then  you  shut  it  up,  not  to  be  looked 
at  again  forever.  The  more  the  play  re- 
sembles the  novel,  the  more  certain  it  is 
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to  be  worthless.  One  does  n't  plant  mel- 
ons and  squashes  together  unless  he  wants 
his  squash  to  taste  like  boiled  melon, 
and  his  melon  like  raw  squash.  You 
write  your  drama,  wasting  over  it  the 
inexpensive  midnight  kerosene  for  some 
weeks.  You  are  secretly  a  little  proud 
of  your  work.  You  think  it  reads  well, 
and  you  have  not  yet  learned  that  this 
is  a  fatal  characteristic  for  a  drama. 
You  think  highly  of  it.  You  read  it 
over  to  your  wife,  and  she  thinks  pretty 
well  of  it,  —  at  least  of  as  much  of  it  as 
she  caught  as  long  as  she  could  keep 
awake.  You  carry  it  to  your  profession- 
al friend,  leave  it  in  his  hands  with  af- 
fected diffidence  and  real  confidence, 
and  call  next  day  only  to  learn  that  as 
it  stands  it  is  utterly  worthless.     **  It  is 

If  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  which  is 
possible,  or  if  you  are  driven  by  stress 
of  hunger  for  money  and  fame,  which  is 
probable,  you  swallow  your  mortification, 
and,  combating  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess the  conviction  that  the  professional 
theatre-man  is  a  phenomenal  idiot,  you 
listen  to  his  criticism,  see  gleams  of  truth 
in  it,  lug  your  long  manuscript  back  to 
your  study,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  start 
to  rewrite  the  whole. 

At  your  next  visit,  your  experienced 
friend  (though  obviously  surprised  and 
:a  little  bored  by  your  perseverance)  is 
rather  more  encouraging.  After  a  day's 
inspection  he  says,  — 

**  You  have  decidedly  improved  it! 
It  is  not  so  talky,  —  oh,  not  half  so  talky 
as  before.  But  still  too  talky,  —  far  too 
talky.  Here,  I've  gone  over  it  with  a 
pencil,  and  marked  out  where  taik  can 
be  spared,  and  marked  in  stage  direc- 
tions, positions,  business,  etc.'' 

(A  pencil !  —  a  dozen  —  a  score  — 
a  gross  of  pencils!  you  mentally  ejacu- 
late, as  you  glance  over  your  once  fair 
pages.) 

**  And  then  see  the  length  of  these 
speeches!  It's  declamation,  not  dia- 
logue! No  character  should  say  more 
than  two  words  consiM-utively,  if  it  can  l>e 
avoided .  Break  it  up,  —  cut  every  speech 
in  two  or  three,  and  then  throw  away  a 
third,  or  two  thirds,  or  three  thirds  of 


it,  and  fill  in  with  action,  —  action,  — 
action." 

**  Am  I  writing  a  pantomime?  " 

'*  Call  it  what  you  like;  it  must  be 
saved,  if  it  is  saved,  by  what  is  done  on 
the  stage,  not  what  is  said." 

Rewrite  it?  Whew!  Well,  this  only 
means  another  long  series  of  evenings 
under  the  lamp.  The  hardest  thing  is  to 
begin  again;  once  under  way  you  find 
compensations.  You  find  that  you  have 
become  acquainted  with  your  characters. 
They  are  no  longer  puppets,  dressed  up 
in  your  own  old  clothes.  They  have  in- 
dividuality; you  can  fit  words  to  their  ac- 
tions and  actions  to  their  words,  attribut- 
ing to  them  their  own  thoughts,  impulses, 
deeds,  not  yours.  You  see  them  moving 
before  you ;  not  walkinnr  about  the  world, 
as  3'ou  micrht  if  vou  were  wrttins:  a  nov- 
el,  but  strutting  their  brief  hour  on  the 
stage,  coming  and  going  behind  its  foot- 
lights, fettered  by  its  narrow  grooves. 
Tliey  work  out  the  plot  with  an  impetus 
of  their  own.  They  say  and  do  things 
for  you  that  surprise  you,  although  you 
are  their  creator,  just  as  our  own  chil- 
dren at  home  so  often  show  traits  we  nev- 
er possessed,  —  exhibit  characteristics 
which  we  know  are  spontaneous  and  not 
inherited,  at  least  directly. 

So  clear  does  your  mental  eye-sight 
become  that  you  grow  to  be  suspicious 
of  anyUiing  you  especially  Uke  and  ap-' 
predate  in  the  writing.  The  thought 
at  once  occurs  to  you,  ''  That  must  be 
the  author  talking,  not  the  character." 
Perhaps  you  let  the  written  words  re- 
main over  night,  though  you  feel  sure 
that  you  will  cut  them  to-morrow. 

The  professional  playwright  probably 
never  makes  these  slips  of  the  pen.  He 
doubtless  ^*  erases  "  his  pet  ideas  —  if  he 
has  any  —  before  he  writes  them  down. 
His  mind  travels  steadily  on  the  iron 
rails  of  conventionality,  and  does  not 
run  off  the  track  and  have  to  be  lifted 
on  again  with  the  jack-screws  of  criti- 
cism. (!) 

Another  visit  —  dare  you  hope  it  is  to 
be  the  last?  —  to  your  mentor  and  tor- 
ment. 

i»  Um  —  ah  —  yes,  —  this  is  better. 
Some  of  the  dialogue  is  quite  passable. 
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(That  is  the  part  which  consists  entire- 
ly of  interjectionary  fragments.)  **  The 
stage  directions,  position,  and  business 
are  all  very  good,  — very  good  indeed." 
(These  are  what  you  had  followed  his 
directions  about,  to  the  letter.)  **But 
here,  —  look  at  the  ending  of  these  acts, 
especially  the  last!  There  is  the  true 
ending;  all  of  these  pages  that  follow 
are  weary  waste.  Cut  them,  and  finish 
up  there.*' 

**  But  my  goo<]  sir,  folks  won't  under- 
stand; these  closing  paragraphs  are  nec- 
essary to  polish  off,  explain,  round  out 
everything,  and  dispose  of  the  charac- 
ters." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  if  the  people  don't 
know  what  you  are  driving  at  by  that 
time,  you  'd  better  give  them  their  money 
back  and  let  them  go  home." 

Once  more  into  the  breach.  Great 
gaps  are  cut  in  the  serried  ranks  of  your 
toilsome  pages;  the  fortunes  of  war  lay 
low  whole  platoons  of  good  things,  — 
friends  to  bury  whom  grieves  your  fond 
heart. 

When  all  is  done,  you  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  you  have  finally  a  drama. 
Good  or  bad,  it  is  a  truly  dramatic  en- 
tity, something  you  could  never  have 
really  appreciated  without  having  elabo- 
rated it  and  brought  it  forth  with  trav- 
ail. 

Play-writing,  you  conclude  from  your 
short  experience  (generalizing,  like  a  tyro 
as  you  are,  from  the  narrowest  possible 
premises  to  the  broadest  possible  conclu- 
sions), —  play-writing  differs  from  most 
other  literary  achievement  in  this:  that 
it  is  best  effected  by  patient  and  pains- 
taking elaboration.  Scene-painting  by 
the  stage-artist  may  be  done  with  a  white- 
wash brush,  but  scene- pain  ting  by  the 
dramatist  must  b^  done  with  a  fine,  hard, 
sharp  pencil.  The  two  extremes  of  the 
literary  spectrum  seem  to  be  the  essay 
and  the  drama.  The  first  is  a  bronze 
atatue,  a  mass  of  homogeneous  metal 
poured  hot  from  an  ample  melting-pot 
into  a  mould  previously  well  prepared  to 
shape  it.  The  drama  is  a  mosaic,  a  solid 
.though  picturesque  surface  made  up  of 
an  infinite  number  of  vari-colored  frag- 
The  best  essay  is  probably  writ- 


ten at  one  effort ;  or  even  perhaps  never 
written  at  all,  but  given  out  from  a  mind 
fully  charged  with  its  subject,  by  an 
orator  who  can  **  think  on  his  feet." 
But  the  best  drama  may  be  the  one 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  is  most 
faithfully  studied  out  in  its  details. 

**  Oh,  you  mean  that  your  play,  as 
you  first  wrote  it,  was  like  a  mass  of 
butter  fresh  from  the  churn,  —  needs  a 
lot  of  working  over  to  get  the  water  out 
and  the  salt  in." 

**  Well,  —  what  alK)Ut  Sidonie?  " 

**  Oh,  the  work  has  merit.  But  I 
doubt  if  you  find  any  manager  willing 
to  undertake  it.  The  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  against  it." 

**  Why,  what 's  the  matter  with  it?  " 

*'  Oh,  nothing." 

**  Can  we  not  interest  good  society  in 
it?" 

**  Bother  good  society  I  Good  society 
does  not  support  the  theatre." 

**  What  does,  then?" 

**  The  rest  of  the  world." 

**  Well,  why  cannot  the  rest  of  the 
world  be  interested  in  Sidonie?" 

**  I  '11  tell  you.  This  naughty  beauty 
needs  a  star  to  play  her,  —  a  woman 
young  and  handsome  and  a  fine  actress. 
But  such  an  actress  will  not  take  a  part 
wherein  she  cannot  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience.  And  Sidonie  as  she 
is  cannot.  If  you  had  either  reformed 
her  or  killed  her  she  might  have  done 


so. 
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**But  that  would  not  be  so  true  to 
nature  and  the  probabilities.  Such  wom- 
en never  reform  and  rarely  die." 

**  Oh,  bother  nature  and  the  probabil- 
ities! What  has  the  stage  to  do  with 
them?" 

**  Sidonie  goes  on  in  the  play  as  she 
does  in  real  life." 

**  All  right.  Put  her  into  the  leaden 
box  in  some  corner-stone." 

**  Then  we  have  taught  a  great  moral 
lesson,  after  all." 

**  I  'm  afraid  so." 

Nevertheless,  by  some  marvelous  ac- 
cident or  other  (the  professional  member 
of  the  firm  being  the  wonder-worker), 
our  play  achieved  the  glory  of  represen- 
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tation.  Let  us  detail  some  of  the  sur- 
prises attending  the  production  of  a 
drama. 

The  first  surprise  is  that  any  play 
should  ever  see  day- light,  —  or  rather 
foot-light.  That  it  should  prove  to  be 
such  an  exception  among  its  kind  is  lit- 
tle short  of  a  miracle.  The  number  of 
dramas  that  are  written  compared  to 
those  which  succeed  is  as  the  acorns 
that  pave  the  forest  in  autumn  compared 
to  those  which  germinate.  A  few  acorns 
the  swine  eat,  and  a  few  plays  the  critics 
chew  up,  but  the  great  majority  rot 
where  they  fall.  Lope  de  Vega,  they 
say,  wrote  three  hundred  plays;  being,  as 
he  himself  sententiously  estimates,  an 
average  of  five  folios  of  MS.  for  every 
day  of  his  life.  Yet  how  many  among 
us  know  the  name  of  one  of  them  V  And 
our  own  Boucicault  (if  any  one  coun- 
try may  claim  him  who  claims  all  lands 
as  his  for  grazing  purposes)  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  a  hundred. 
**  Where  are  the  ninety  and  nine?  " 

Sidonie  is  announced.  The  actors 
have  learned  their  lines  and  got  up  their 
**  business.*'  Tlie  scene-painters  have 
done  their  part  —  one  scene  having  cost, 
you  are  told,  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
property-man  has  done  his  part,  —  one 
little  adjunct  to  one  scene  having  cost 
him  two  weeks  of  labor.  The  play  is 
well  cast,  well  mounted,  and  well  billed, 
to  use  the  technical  jargon  of  the  trade, 
and  the  first  night  arrives.  In  Paris, 
where  there  is  a  real  critical  dramatic 
public,  the  first  night  is  a  test  of  the 
work.  But  in  America,  where  there  is 
no  such  public,  where  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple take  all  their  views  at  second  or  third 
hand,  nobody  usually  goes  to  first  nights 
save  those  who  have  free  tickets;  and 
consequently  such  occasions  have  come 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  final  dress  re- 
hearsals  than  anvthinfj^  else. 

The  question  of  free  tickets  has  been 
previously  well  discussed.  A\Tiether  to 
**  paper  the  house,'*  as  it  is  amusingly 
called,  that  is,  fill  it  with  friends  on  com- 
plimentary admissions,  or  not,  has  re- 
ceived anxious  consideration.  You  man- 
fully determine  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind; 


you  have  more  than  a  thousand  ac- 
quaintances, you  will  ascertain  if  you 
have  any  friends.  Then  let  the  play 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits. 

(A  dramatist  in  New  York  took  a 
friend  with  her  to  the  first  night  of  her 
play.  He,  looking  at  the  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  places,  said,  *'  Oh,  this 
is  too  bad !  You  ought  to  have  papered 
the  house."  To  which  she  ruefuUv  re- 
plied,  **  //  is  papered  !^^) 

The  successful  playwright  must  be  the 
happiest  of  creators.  The  novel-writer, 
at  the  end  of  his  romance,  has  to  bi<l 
farewell  to  his  characters,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret.  It  is  never  given  to  the  sculptor 
to  see  his  finished  statue  step  down  from 
its  pedestal;  or  to  the  painter  to  wel- 
come his  Madonna  or  his  Venus  advanc- 
ing from  the  canvas,  instinct  with  warm 
life.  If  it  were  so  given,  then  those  art- 
ists might  appreciate  the  pleasure  vouch- 
safed the  playwright  when  he  first  sees 
his  incidents  enacted  and  his  words  ut- 
tered bv  trained  actors  in  costume  and 
character,  —  when  his  bodily  senses  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  creatures  of 
his  brain. 

The  pleasure  T  have  described  is  one 
he  has  without  reference  to  the  audience. 
The  effect  he  observes,  later,  on  the 
spectators,  is  another  and  separate  de- 
light. Some  men  are  familiar  with  the 
strange  joy  it  is  to  an  orator  to  sec  a 
responsive  thrill  in  the  sea  of  upturne<l 
faces  intent  on  the  words  that  fall  from 
his  lips.  Near  akin  to  this  is  the  feeling 
of  the  playwrii^ht  when  he  hears  a  roar 
of  laughter  go  up  from  an  audience  at 
some  comicality  which  he  has  elaborated 
for  their  amusement :  or,  better  still,  when 
he  glances  back  where  hundreds  of 
bright  eves  are  dimmed  with  tears  at  the 
fictitious  sorrows  of  hi*  heroine.  Then  he 
probably  remembers  the  evening  when 
his  own  eves  filled,  as  he  allottcnl  to  her 
the  griefs  and  trials  which  the  demands 
of  dramatic  light  and  shade  made  nec- 
essary'. 

The  breath  of  popular  favor  is  an  in- 
toxicating ether.  It  never  palls.  How 
tame  seem  all  other  dissipations  after 
the  taste  is  once  vitiated  by  its  flavor! 
Who  can  maintain  an  illustrious  pablic 
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career  and  a  happy  domestic  life?  As 
Mr.  Dickens  said,  after  one  of  his  tri- 
umphant appearances  as  an  amateur  act- 
or: **  It  is  dorious  to  see  an  audience  rise 
to  you!  Nothing  like  it!  Avaunt  the 
Domestic  Hearth,  — let  us  play  all  over 
the  world,  forever!"  And  we  know 
something  about  the  domestic  hearth  in 
\m  case,  and  in  the  cases  of  other  pub- 
lic men  —  and  women. 

To  return  to  Sidonie.  The  author's 
next  surprise  is  at  seeing  how  marvel- 
ously  well  the  professional  theatre-com- 
pany does  its  work.  To  appreciate  what 
this  means,  you  need  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  amateur  theatricals,  and 
to  have  yourself  tried  the  learning,  re- 
hearsing, dressing,  and  acting  a  part.  No 
offense  to  you,  my  dear  sir  or  madam, 
but,  frankly,  how  poorly  we  did  it!  We 
cannot  but  admit  it;  and,  after  doing  so, 
agree  to  the  truth  of  the  saying,  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Dickens,  — himself  the  best 
of  amateur  actors,  —  that  the  poorest 
band  of  professionals  ranting  to  rustics 
in  a  barn  does  better  than  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultivated  club  of  amateurs. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  amateurs  do 
their  work  so  poorly,  but  that  the  pro- 
fessionals do  theirs  so  marvelously  well. 
To  put  an  extreme  case,  let  us  suppose 
any  man,  educated,  well-read,  having 
good  taste  in  many  matters,  the  drama 
among  the  rest  —  let  us  suppose  such  a 
man  taking  up  the  few  absurd  lines  as- 
signed to  the  part  of  the  Crushed  Trage- 
dian, reading  over  that  mass  of  folly  and 
nothingness,  and  then  trying  to  divine, 
to  imagine,  to  invent,  some  way  in  which 
it  could  be  made  amusincr  to  an  audience ! 
Vain  effort !  He  may  cudgel  his  brain 
for  a  year  or  a  life-time;  he  can  make 
nothing  of  it  but  a  dull  lot  of  balderdash 
hung  on  a  stick,  after  all.  He  would 
starve  long  before  any  of  us  would  give 
a  penny  to  hear  him  repeat  it.  But 
Sothern,  with  the  experience,  traditions, 
inspirations,  of  an  actor,  born  and  bred, 
looks  over  the  lines  once  or  twice,  sets 
them  into  his  memory  merely  as  pig- 
ments on  a  pallet  from  which  a  picture 
is  to  be  drawn,  and  lo,  the  great,  the 
original,  the  inimitable  Fitz  Altamont 
walks  the  boards,  and  we  look  and  laugh 


and  wonder,  and  remember  this   new 
creation  for  years. 

Yes,  the  masters  of  the  trade  and  mvs- 
tery  of  histrionics  do  their  work  well. 
They  clothe  your  words  with  human 
meanings  you  scarcely  dreamed  of  when 
you  were  writing  them  down  in  cold 
black  and  white.  How  do  they  do  it? 
Their  first  secret  is  work,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  work,  and  the  third  is  work,  I 
know  no  trade  or  profession  which  makes 
so  heavy  a  draught  on  human  endurance 
as  that  of  a  stock  actor  or  actress,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Gay  butterflies  of  fash- 
ion and  frivolity  while  on  the  stage,  they 
are  patient  grubs  of  toil  when  off.  Their 
favorite  air  of  elegant  leisure  in  public 
is  only  a  part  acted  for  a  purpose.  They 
cannot  wash  all  the  paint  off  every  night. 
Under  the  broad  light  of  day,  they  ap- 
pear a  little  like  near-sighted  eyes  de- 
nuded of  their  accustomed  glasses.  They 
have  a  •  tender,  morbid  look  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  spectacles  where  they  be- 
long. 

Call  on  a  '*  leading  lady  "  (stock,  not 
star)  at  her  apartment.  It  is  euphuist- 
ically  called  apartments,  though  there 
be  only  one.  What  are  you  likely  to 
see?  The  fine  lady  of  the  fashionable 
drama  sewing  for  dear  life,  while  a  sis- 
ter actress  is  giving  her  her  cues  and 
hearing  her  lines.  What  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  her  room?  A  sewing-ma- 
chine. What  is  the  occupation  of  her 
life?  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch.  What  is 
the  sweetest  sound  in  her  ears?  A  re- 
call by  the  audience  when  she  has  tried 
to  make  a  point.  What  is  the  best  news 
she  can  hear?  That  the  play  is  to  run 
another  week,  so  that  she  need  not  force 
her  tired  mind  and  body  to  do  all  her 
task  over  again  instantly.  What  is  her 
hope?  To  become  a  star,  so  that  she 
can  play  fewer  parts,  and  play  them  bet- 
ter, in  better  dresses,  for  higher  pay. 
What  is  her  fear?  That  she  may  not 
secure  an  engagement  next  season,  even 
as  a  stock  actress. 

What  anguish  of  anxiety  there  is  to 
her  in  these  hopes  and  fears !  Her  own 
respectable  maintenance  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  them;  perhaps  the  support 
of  a  mother;  perhaps  that  of  a  child 
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whose  father  ia  dead,  or  worse  than  dead 
to  her. 

Who  can  wonder  that  in  this  wild  life 
of  hers,  trying  to  gain  favor  with  every- 
body because  the  bread  of  her  month  and 
the  breath  of  her  life  depend  upon  it, 
surrounded  by  so  many  temptations  and 
so  few  supports,  she  so  often  strays  from 
the  right  path!  The  true  woman's  hour 
of  light  and  life  and  dominion  is  the 
evening  at  home.  But  the  actress  has 
no  evening  at  home.  This  alone  is  enough 
to  separate  her  from  her  sex,  and  make 
her  almost  belong  to  ours. 

A  personal  friend  of  the  writer  once 
wrote  in  a  newspaper,  thoughtlessly  but 
truthfully,  about  a  wretched  actor,  *^  He 
has  mistaken  his  vocation."  A  day  or 
two  afterward,  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  before,  called 
on  him,  showed  him  the  article,  and 
said,  **  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
work.  The  manager  to-day  told  me  he 
supposed  you  were  right,  and  discharged 
me.  Now  my  wife  and  children  must 
starve."  (The  fact  that  the  fellow  was 
a  sot  as  well  as  a  stick  —  had  no  wife  or 
children  —  would  never  starve  so  long  as 
free  lunches  exist  —  interferes  with  the 
illustration  but  not  with  the  principle.) 

Poor  things !  poor  things !  dependent 
on  accident  and  the  fickle  breath  of  pop- 
ular favor,  theirs  is  a  hard  lot.  As  you 
begin  to  know  them  a  little,  it  is  to  pity 
rather  than  to  blame  their  follies  and 
short-comings.  Never  thereafter  can  you 
look  even  at  the  grossest  failure  in  their 
line  without  the  impulse  to  condone  it  — 
to  make  the  most  of  every  bit  of  value, 
and  hide  every  sign  of  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt as  being  wanton  cruelty  to  the 
helpless. 

For  no  other  reason,  any  one  should 
be  glad  to  have  been  the  hero,  or  the 
victim,  of  a  single  play-writing  experi- 
ment, if  it  has  given  him,  incidentally, 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  that  strange, 
half-known  country  of  Bohemia  which  is 
bounded  by  a  row  of  foot-lights  in  front 
and  a  dirty  alley  in  the  rear:  a  land 
whose  thunder  is  of  sheet-iron  and  whose 
rain  and  hail  are  of  dried  peas,  and  yet 
which  is  infested  with  feai^ul  storms;  a 
land  where  everything  is  turned  topsy- 


turvy,—  where  the  very  light  shines  from 
below  upwards  instead  of  from  above 
downwards;  a  country  whose  crown  is 
of  tinsel  and  whose  ermine  is  cotton-bat- 
ting, and  yet  which  is  governed  by  some 
laws  as  immutable  as  those  of  the  Medtis 
and  Persians. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  Sidonie. 
(It  must  be  that  the  subject  is  becoming 
distasteful,  it  is  so  easy  to  wander  away 
into  generalities.) 

Other  surprises  await  the  amateur 
playwright.  He  is  surprised,  first,  to  find 
how  good  the  play  is  in  his  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends;  second,  how 
little  the  public  cares  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad.  His  roost  prized  critics  and 
judges  are  most  complimentary.  One 
says  she  cried  her  eyes  red  over  the  pa- 
thos; another,  that  he  laughed  himself 
hoarse  over  the  fun ;  a  third,  that  it  is 
the  only  play  he  has  seen  in  a  long  while 
that  he  cared  to  see  a  second  time.  The 
actors  like  it.  The  manager  says  it  is 
the  best  American  play  that  has  appeared 
for  years.  The  newspapers  —  the  less 
said  about  them  the  better.  Some  speak 
well  of  it,  while  some  say  things  that 
come  like  a  buffet  in  the  face,  and  make 
one  ask  one's  self  if  he  can  be  really 
awake,  or  if  it  is  not  a  horrid  dream. 

In  short,  the  people  whose  judgment 
is  best  approve  it  heartily,  and  there  it 
stops.  The  houses  improve  during  the 
first  week  and  fall  off  during  the  second, 
and  then  the  work  is  quietly  shelved. 
The  long  agony  is  over;  the  poor  lit- 
tle bantling  is  relegated  to  the  shades,  — 
tlie  limbo  already  so  crowded  with  the 
ghosts  of  its  myriad  predecessors. 

**  Since  that  I  am  to  quicklj  don«  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for.'* 

The  amateur  dramatist  takes  leave  of 
his  first  and  last  play,  and  turns  to  the 
serious  business  of  life,  amused,  instruct^ 
ed,  disappointed,  but  far  from  regpretful. 
By  the  help  of  his  professional  collab- 
orator (without  whom  the  work  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on)  he  has  received  perhaps  a 
dollar  an  evening  for  the  time  it  cost 
him,  or  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  In 
experience  he  has  gained  more  than  could 
well  be  represented  in  money. 
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*'M)r  dear  profemional  collaborator, 
whj  did  not  our  play  draw?  " 

**  Not  enough  of  tiie  blister  about  it,  I 
aappofle." 

^*  The  manager  and  the  actors  liked 
it" 

*•  They  don't  support  the  theatre,  — 
the  theatre  supports  them." 

*'  My  friends,  Grod  bless  them,  turned 
out,  bought  tickets,  and  brought  their 
families." 

**  That  would  fill  the  house  about 
vncts. 

*•  Good  society  liked  it." 

**  That  filled  the  house  part  full  the 
other  thirteen  times." 

•*  Where  was  the  theatre-going  pub- 
lic? " 

**  At  the  minstrel  show,  or  off  seeing 
a  woman  walk  a  million  quarters  of  a 
yard  in  a  million  quarters  of  a  month." 

**  How  can  they  be  drawn  in?  " 

"  They  cannot  be  drawn  in;  they  can 
only  be  taken  in." 


"  How  to  do  that?  " 

**  Don  short  skirts  and  go  to  walk- 
ing." 

**  I  must  decline." 

**  So  must  the  drama." 

**  Was  there  no  way  in  which  we 
might  have  made  our  play  succeed?  " 

**  Perhaps;  by  going  somewhere  else  to 
produce  it  and  then  bringing  it  here  when 
it  had  been  quite  played  out  there." 

'*  What  should  a  man  do  who  has  any- 
thing sensible  to  say?  " 

**  Oh,  put  it  in  a  corner-stone." 

*^  But  if  he  wants  to  be  heard  and 
quoted  all  over  the  world?  " 

**  Then  he  'd  better  write  Whoa,  Em- 


ma. 


if 


**  Will  nothing  better  succeed?  " 

"Never!" 

♦*  What,  newer  f"    . 

*«  Well,  hardltf  everl  " 

And  with  this  latest,  most  popular, 
and  most  tiresome  of  **  gags,"  we  have 
dropped  the  subject,  for  good. 

Joseph  Kirkland, 


AT  KAWSMOUTH   STATION. 


**Fkom  Indiana,  did  you  say?  My 
dear  sir,  you  have  my  warmest  sympa- 
tky." 

He  grasped  my  friend's  hand  with  a 
cordial  gripe,  and  there  was  a  persuasive, 
proselyting  look  in  his  face  as  he  con- 
tinued: — 

**  I  used  to  live  in  Hoosierdom,  and  I 
know  how  it  is  myself,  so  to  speak. 
Ton  're  going  to  Kansas,  of  course.  Cor- 
rvct,  sir,  correct.  Let  me  congratulate 
you.  That 's  Kansas,  just  across  the 
river  there." 

We  were  at  the  Kawsmouth  railway 
•  station,  waiting  for  a  train  to  Topeka, 
and  this  chance  acquaintance  was  like  a 
whiff  of  fresh  air  to  us,  in  the  sultry 
strangeness  of  the  place.  He  had  an 
astiiring  countenance,  slightly  abated  by 
aa  equivocal  little  twitching  at  the  cor- 
ol  the  mouth;  his  bearing  was  easily 


familiar  without  being  offensive;  and  his 
voice  had  in  it  something  of  the  sparkle 
of  the  April  sunshine  that  was  making 
gold  of  the  cracked  and  dingy  station 
windows.  Moreover,  he  was  quite  in- 
telligent in  his  way,  and  uniquely  orig- 
inal at  times;  and  if  he  presumed  upon 
our  credulity,  as  I  fear  he  did  to  some 
extent,  it  was  done  so  adroitly  and  so 
graciously  that  no  chance  was  left  for  , 
detection. 

**  You  '11  like  Kansas,"  he  went  on; 
**it's  the  very  perfection  of  a  prairie 
country,  —  not  flat,  nor  boggy,  but  gen- 
tly swelling,  with  rich  valleys,  and  slop- 
ing everywhere.  Eden  sloped,  you  re- 
member, —  ^  beautiful  as  the  gardens  of 
the  angels  upon  the  slopes  in  Eden.' 
And  the  climate  is  simply  celestial,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  word.  Do  you  know^ 
the  average  temperature  of  Kansas  at 
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the  present  day  is  very  nearly  the  same 
that  Greece  enjoyed  when  she  was  at 
the  pinnacle  of  her  greatness?  Fact, 
gentlemen,  sure  '-s  my  name 's  Mark- 
ley.'' 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
roll  of  papers,  some  printed  and  some 
written;  and,  leaving  my  friend  to  the 
study  of  what  I  took  to  be  unassailable 
proofs  of  *'  the  glory  that  was  Greece  " 
in  the  weather  of  Kansas,  I  turned  my 
own  attention  to  the  young  man  who 
had  been  furtively  passing  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  us  as  we  talked,  and  who 
now  stood  gazing  out  through  the  dusty 
east  window,  a  few  steps  away,  with  his 
elbow  against  the  wall  and  his  hand  to 
his  cheek,  —  silent,  listening,  and  ab- 
sorbed. 

He  was  a  wholesome,  honest-looking 
fellow,  this  young  man,  with  frank  blue 
eyes  and  the  limbs  of  a  gladiator.  Evi- 
dently he  was  unused  to  the  glossy 
black  clothes  he  wore,  for  he  wriggled 
about  in  them  now  and  then  as  if  with 
a  Jiaunting  sense  of  their  illogicalness; 
and  in  various  noticeable  ways  he  be- 
trayed that  confessing  flutter  of  the  heart 
which  marks  a  man  at  once  for  a  lover 
thinking  of  his  mistress,  or  a  criminal 
apprehensive  of  pursuing  officers,  —  it  is 
often  hard  to  tell  which,  the  two  are  so 
much  alike.  But  he  did  not  leave  me 
long  in  doubt  on  this  point,  for  as  I 
walked  near  him  he  faced  about,  and 
said,  pleasantly,  in  answer  to  a  question 
concerning  his  destination,  — 

**  I  'm  not  going  anywhere,  —  that  is, 
on  the  cars.  I  'm  waiting  for  a  young 
woman.  She  's  to  be  here  this  morning, 
and  I  'm  mightily  afraid  she  's  got  left 
at  St.  Louis.  She  had  to  change  cars 
there,  coming  from  Macoupin  County, 
Illinois.  One  train  's  in  from  St.  Louis, 
you  know,  —  the  one  you  came  on,  —  and 
she  was  n't  on  that.  There  's  another 
one  due  at  10.30  though.  I  reckon  she 
'11  be  on  that;  but  I  don't  feel  easy 
about  it  at  all." 

He  went  to  the  door,  and  looked  eager- 
ly out  along  the  railroad  track  eastward; 
and  then,  returning,  he  added,  — 

*  *  We  're  to  be  married  to-night,  that  *s 
the  truth  of  it;  and  we  've  fifteen  miles 


to  ride  into  the  country  after  she  comes. 
It  would  be  too  bad  if  we  didn't  get 
there  in  time,  with  the  license  bought, 
and  the  preacher  all  ready,  and  the 
folks  waiting  and  notioning  about  us. 
It  would  take  us  down  so,  you  know. 
Is  it  much  trouble  for  a  woman  to  change 
cars  by  herself  at  St.  Louis  ?  ' ' 

**Not  much,"  I  assured  him.  '*  No 
doubt  her  ticket  was  over  the  other  road, 
and  she  '11  be  here,  all  right,  when  the 
train  gets  in." 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  dubious  tone, 
^*  if  she  did  n't  get  left,  or  if  there  has 
n't  been  an  accident  on  the  way.  It 's 
foolish,  I  suppose,  but  do  you  know  I 
can't  help  being  shaky  about  it  ?  And 
the  nearer  the  time  conges  for  the  train, 
the  shakier  I  feel;  I  do,  really.  Things 
are  so  uncertain,  you  know,  'specially 
railroads; "  and  he  tried  to  laugh,  but 
it  was  a  hollow  mockery. 

Glancing  towards  the  man  Mark  ley, 
I  saw  that  he  had  spread  out  before  him 
various  documents,  full  of  queer  parallel 
lines  and  plentifully  sprinkled  with  fig- 
ures, from  which  he  was  interpreting  to 
my  friend,  *^Mr.  Wabash,"  as  he  had 
named  him,  the  marvelous  growth  of 
Kansas,  —  **  a  growth  which  nobody 
would  credit,"  he  remarked,  **  were  it 
not  for  the  records,  which  I  have  here 
in  black  and  white. 

*^  Th(B  population  of  Kansas,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  ^^grew  from  one  hnndred 
thousand  in  1860  to  over  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  in  1870,  a  gain  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent. 
in  ten  years,  against  an  average  increase 
of  less  than  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  the 
whole  country;  and  more  than  four  fifths 
of  it  came  during  the  latter  five  of  those 
ten  years.  It  doesn't  seem  possible, 
does  it?  And  now,  in  1878,  the  popu- 
lation is  certainly  three  fourths  of  a  mill- 
ion, at  least.  More  than  doubled,  yea 
see,  since  1870." 

He  paused  a  minute,  in  an  exultant 
way ;  and  then,  adjusting  his  documents, 
resumed :  — 

**  There  are  now  over  five  million 
acres  of  cultivated  land  in  the  State. 
More  than  three  million  of  it  was  raw 
prairie  eight  years   ago;   and   in   1860 
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leas  than  half  a  million  acres  had  been 
*  broken.'  And  then,  you  must  remem- 
ber, the  war  had  to  be  fought  meantime, 
and  Kansas  was  in  the  red-hot  of  it  all 
the  while.  You  may  have  forgotten  that 
at  one  time  she  had  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  army  out  of  a  voting  popu- 
lation of  less  than  twenty-two  thousand, 
and  she  actually  gave  more  lives  to  the 
Union,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
troops  engaged,  than  any  other  State.'' 

These  were  indeed  striking  figures, 
we  readily  agreed;  and  I  sought,  with 
the  beat  intentions  in  the  world,  to  win 
the  young  man  waiting  for  his  sweetheart 
to  an  interested  notice  of  them.  But 
the  effort  was  provokingly  futile.  He 
was  not  looking  for  land.  He  had  a 
home,  —  in  Kansas,  too.  He  was  tell- 
ing the  pale  little  lady  in  black  alpaca, 
who  sat  near  him,  all  about  it:  how  he 
had  preempted  it  five  years  before,  and 
paid  for  it  with  two  years'  crops,  and 
built  a  snug  house  of  three  rooms  and 
*a  beauty  of  a  buttery;'  and  how  the 
front  yard  was  sodded,  and  evergreens 
put  out,  and  wisterias  planted  by  the 
south  porch.  He  was  telling  her,  also,  of 
the  young  woman  who  was  to  be  queen 
of  all  this,  and  who  was  coming  that 
morning  to  claim  her  crown,  *'  if  she  had 
n't  got  left,  or  the  cars  did  n't  run  off 
the  track,  or  something  else  did  n't  hap- 
pen to  her. 

*^  May  be  you  saw  her  at  St.  Louis. 
Did  you  notice  a  young  woman  there  in 
a  drab  gown  cut  goring,  and  a  sleeve- 
less jacket,  and  a  brown  hat  with  two 
red  roses  and  a  bunch  of  wheat-heads 
on  it,  —  artificial,  you  know?  That's 
the  way  she  wrote  me  she  was  going  to 
dress." 

*^  A  smallish  young  woman,  with  large 
hazel  eyes?"  asked  the  little  lady  in 
alpaca. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  quickly  and 
fondly. 

"I  did  see  such  a  person  looking 
tmong  the  baggage,"  returned  the  little 
lady  in  alpaca.  *^  I  remarked  her,  I  re- 
member, on  account  of  her  elegant  little 
feet.  Are  your  young  woman's  feet 
?ery  small  and  trim,  —  about  twos,  I 
ihcmld  say?" 


He  dropped  his  head,  blushing,  and 
said  in  a  kind  of  hesitating  under-tone, 
—  the  big,  bashful,  simple-thoughted  fel- 
low,—  **I  never  noticed  Clara's  feet. " 
No,  indeed.  For  aught  he  knew,  or 
cared,  her  drapery  might  have  concealed 
the  finny  wonder  of  a  mermaid.  He 
worshiped  her,  that  he  knew;  and  she 
was  unspeakably  sacred  to  him;  and  of 
course  he  had  never  noticed  her  feet. 

'*  She  gave  some  one  a  letter  to  mail 
for  her"  — 

**Yes,"  he  interrupted,  **  that  was 
for  me.  No,  it  could  n't  have  been  for 
me,  either;  she  would  n't  have  sent  me 
a  letter  when  she  was  coming:  riorht  on 
herself.  No,  it  wasn't  for  me,"  and 
he  appeared  lost  in  a  puzzle  of  thought. 
Then,  directly,  he  looked  up  again,  and 
remarked,  with  quiet  earnestness,  *^I 
don't  think  that  was  Clara." 

"  But  to  drop  generalities,  and  come 
down  to  details,"  I  heard  Mark  ley  say- 
ing, **  in  these  six  counties  with  the  red 
marks  around  them  there  were  in  1870 
only  about  a  hundred  settlers,  and  there 
was  little  of  anything  raised  but  the 
hair  of  casual  immigrants  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Now  there 
are  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  peo- 
ple living  there,  and  they  have  in  cul- 
tivation over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  own  good  houses,  with 
books  and  pianos  in  them  and  the  wom- 
en folks  wear  pull-backs,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing."  Just  here,  a  jaded, 
pinched,  and  calico-clad  old  woman  came 
in  with  a  basket  of  apples,  and  this  af- 
forded Markley  an  excuse  briefly  to  com- 
mend the  rare  advantages  of  Kansas  as  a 
fruit  country.  **  You  know  we  have  al- 
ready taken  several  first-class  premiums 
in  the  pomological  line;  and  I'm  sure 
you  saw  our  fruit  display  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  —  everybody  saw  it. 
And  we  have  n't  hardly  begun  yet. 
Wait  a  few  years,  and  we  '11  astound 
you;  it's  a  mere  question  of  time." 
Then  he  purchased  a  half  dozen  of  the 
old  woman's  apples,  —  carefully  choos- 
ing the  larger  ones,  I  could  see,  —  and 
divided  them  among  his  auditors;  and 
he  said  to  her  very  kindly,  is  she  made 
change  for  him,  '^  My  good  woman,  you 
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ought  to  go  out  into  Kansas,  to  a  high- 
er, drier  latitude ;  you  look  aguish." 

"Thank  you,*'  she  answered,  **l'm 
as  well  as  common.  It 's  kind  o*  warm, 
and  1  'm  a  little  down-hearted  like;  that 's 
all,  I  guess/' 

*'  Speaking  of  ague,"  Markley  went 
on,  without  further  notice  of  the  shrink- 
ing old  apple- woman,  —  "  speaking  of 
ague,  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  stay 
where  it  is,  when  it 's  so  easy  to  go  to 
Kansas." 

"  But  you  have  ague  in  Kansas,  the 
same  as  in  every  other  new  country, 
don't  you?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wabash. 

**  Only  as  it  is  brought  in,  tempora- 
rily, from  other  States,"  Markley  polite- 
ly responded.  '*  It  is  not  indigenous. 
We  have  no  malaria.  Our  atmosphere 
is  rich  in  ozone;  and  ozone  is  nature's 
own  purifier.  Homer  mentions  it  in  the 
Odyssey,  you  recollect,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  atmosphere  being  *  quite  full  of 
sulphurous  odor.'     That 's  ozone." 

"  I  presume  the  atmosphere  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  also  *■  quite  full  of  sul- 
phurous odor,' — or  ozone,"  said  Mr. 
Wabash,  with  a  chuckle. 

'*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Markley  retort- 
ed, promptly;  **  put  there,  no  doubt,  to 
tantalize  the  fellows  with  suggestions  of 
Kansas.  *  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,* 
you  know,  *■  is  remembering  happier 
things.'  But  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
ozone  dispels  malaria,  and  keeps  the  cli- 
mate free  from  bilious  conditions.  Be- 
sides, the  ague  is  really  a  matter  of  mor- 
als rather  than  of  physics,  you  under- 
stand." But  we  did  not  so  understand 
it,  and  he  therefore  graciously  proceed- 
ed to  enlarge  upon  the  statement  for  our 
benefit.  **  The  ague  always  hovers 
about  low,  flat  lands,  where  the  soil  is 
thin  and  jaundiced-looking,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  go  on  voting  for  General 
Jackson  for  president.  Take  those  qui- 
nine river- bottoms  in  some  of  the  West- 
ern States,  —  I  shan't  call  names,  — 
where  the  men  gather  at  the  saw-mill 
every  Sunday  to  pitch  horseshoes  and 
, shoot  at  a  mark;  there  's  where  you  '11 
find  ague  every  time.  Then  move  out 
on  the  high,  open  lands,  where  they  have 
Sabbath-schools  and  debating  societies 


and  collars  to  their  shirts,  and  yoa  'II 
see  very  little  of  it,  usually  none  at  all; 
the  sickness  there,  when  they  have  any, 
runs  in  the  nervous  way."  Mr.  Wabash 
laughed  good-humoredly,  and  ventured 
some  light  remark  about  finding  oat 
more  the  longer  we  live;  but  Markley 
kept  on  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  man- 
ner, as  if  charged  with  a  special  mission 
on  the  ague  question:  **It'8  consider- 
ably due  to  our  school  system,  our  free 
press,  and  our  numerous  chnrches,  I  tell 
you,  —  added  to  the  abundant  ozone,  — 
that  we  are  so  little  bothered  with  the 
thing  in  Kansas.  We  have  four  million 
dollars'  worth  of  school  -  houses,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  newspapers,  and 
churches  till  you  can't  rest.  There 's 
no  foot-hold  for  the  ague  among  su^ 
things,  —  and  a  sky  full  of  ozone  haDg>- 
ing  over  them.  It 's  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  civilization,  this  ague  business. 
It 's  the  difference  between  the  sallow 
squirrel  hunter,  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  gaunt  hound  at  his  heels, 
and  the  clear-complexioned,  grammar- 
respecting  man  of  the  new  era,  with  books 
and  papers  on  the  table  and  a  eanarj- 
bird  swinging  in  the  window.  They  had 
no  ague  in  Athens,  yon  may  be  sure; 
they  have  none  in  Boston  —  to  speak 
of." 

These  notions  were  so  novel,  and  pre- 
sented so  earnestly,  that  everybody  ta 
the  room  was  obliged  to  listen.  Even 
the  young  man  waiting  for  his  sweet- 
heart forgot  himself  a  few  moments,  and 
gave  surprised  heed.  Only  for  a  few 
moments,  however.  Then  he  took  up 
his  dropped  conversation  again  with  the 
little  lady  in  alpaca,  who  seemed  to  be 
humoring  his  worship  of  the  coming  wife 
as  if  it  had  been  a  religion,  —  and  who 
shall  say  it  was  not? 

*^  This  is  Clara 's  profile,"  he  said, 
timidly,  reaching  out  a  little  morocco 
picture-case.  **  I  don't  want  to  brag 
about  her,  but,  honestly,  I  think  she 's 
awful  nice." 

*^It's  a  real  sweet  face,"  remax^ced 
the  little  lady  in  alpaca. 

*'  I  '11  never  quit  wondering  how  tt 
came  about,"  he  continued.  **  I  have 
n't  the  least  idea  what  makes  her  like 
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me;  I  know  I  ain't  good  enough  for  her. 
Slie  does  like  me,  though.  Her  leaving 
a  good  home  and  coming  so  far,  all 
alone,  to  marry  me  is  enough  itself  to 
make  that  certain.  I  'd  ought  to  have 
gone  after  her,  I  know;  and  I  offered 
to»  but  she  said  it  wasn't  any  use  to  go 
to  that  expens^e.  I  do  wish  I  had  gone 
as  inf  as  St.  Louis  to  meet  her,  though. 
But  I  reckon  she  '11  surely  be  here  on 
the  other  train.  One  train  ^s  in  from 
St.  Louis,  and  she  did  n't  come  on  that. 
I  suppose  it 's  silly  to  borrow  trouble 
over  it,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  shaky 
about  her,  to  save  my  life.  If  anything 
ikould  have  happened  to  her  "  — 

'*  Perhaps  she 's  given  you  the  grand 
bounce,"  Markley  suggested,  with  a 
teasing  pretense  of  alarm. 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  as  if 
his  very  existence  had  been  challenged. 
The  color  came  and  went  in  his  cheeks, 
and  his  lips  were  set  in  a  rigid  scorn. 

**  Bounce  nothin'!  "  he  said,  haughti- 
ly, and  walked  away. 

^*  You  '11  notice,"  Markley  made  haste 
to  urge,  **  that  the  average  yield  of  com 
per  acre  in  Kansas  last  year  excoded 
that  of  any  other  State.  But  we  don't 
want  to  make  Kansas  a  com  State.  We 
have  a  higher  ambition.  Our  bright, 
particular  thing  is  wheat.  Last  year 
we  raised  more  of  it  to  the  acre  than 
any  State  between  us  and  the  Allegha- 
Qies.  And  we  've  only  just  started. 
When  we  get  to  working  to  our  full  ca- 
pacity, making  wheat  our  main  crop  and 
com  fi  mere  side  issue,  Kansas  will  be 
the  rainbow  of  the  Union." 

Wabash  and  I  both  laughed,  in  spite 
of  ourselves;  and  Markley  himself  let 
his  face  relax  into  a  broad  smile  as  he 
proceeded :  — 

•*You  don't  see  the  point,  do  you? 
Very  well,"  recovering  his  earnestness 
of  manner;  **  what  constitutes  a  State? 
Men,  — high  -  minded,  tough  -  sinewed 
Bien.  And  what  makes  such  men  ?  Wheat 
bread,  gentlemen,  —  wheat  bread.  Corn 
does  for  *  roughness,'  so  to  speak,  —  hogs 
thrive  on  it,  —  but  it  takes  wheat  to  win 
in  the  long  run.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
diat  the  North  finally  triumphed  in  the 
rebellion  because  her  soldiers  lived  on 


wheat  bread.  The  soldiers  of  the  Soatb 
were  brave  enough,  but  tbey  were  loose- 
jointed,  and  lacking  in  that  finer,  con- 
quering strength  of  muscle  and  brain  that 
comes  from  wheat:  they  lived  on  corn 
bread,  sometimes  on  the  raw  corn,  you 
see.  Granting  all  other  things  to  have 
been  equal,  this  difference  in  diet  alone 
was  sufiicient  to  turn  the  scale.  Mind 
what  I  tell  you:  there 's  destiny  in  wheat. 
And  look  what  an  abundance  of  it  we  '11 
be  able  to  produce  a  few  years  from 
now !  There  are  over  forty-seven  million 
acres  of  land  yet  unused  in  Kansas,  — 
first-class  wheat  land,  all  of  it.  A  per- 
fect empire!  Now,  taking  the  present 
average,  —  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  —  look  how  many  bushels  this  land 
will  yield  in  the  aggregate  every  year, 
when  it  all  comes  to  be  cultivated." 

He  sharpened  his  pencil  to  make  the 
calculation;  but,  much  to  his  chagrin,  he 
had  to  defer  it,  for  a  locomotive  whistle 
uttered  its  warning  scream  down  under 
the  river-bluff,  and  a  quivering,  widen- 
ing belt  of  steam,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, shot  up  like  a  comet's  tail  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  station 
waitin<r-room  was  vacated  with  a  rush. 
The  St.  Louis  train  was  coming. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  young  man 
waiting  for  his  sweetheart.  He  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  us,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  station  platform,  ob- 
livious of  everything  but  the  slowly-ap- 
proaching locomotive.  Very  likely  the 
world  stood  still,  in  his  tense  thoughts, 
while  that  great  puffing,  hoarse- throated 
thins  drew  itself  towards  him  over  the 
creaking  rails;  for  was  not  she  coming 
with  it,  to  make  life  a  long,  glad  song  to 
him?  It  was  not  strictly  a  happy  look 
he  had,  however.  It  seemed  rather  to 
indicate  that  sharp  sense  of  joy  which 
has  a  touch  of  fear  in  it,  and  so  becomes 
in  part  a  pain.  And  when,  at  length,  the 
train  reached  the  platform  and  stopped, 
we  noticed  that  he  did  not  hasten  to  the 
cars,  as  we  bad  supposed  he  would,  but 
walked  doubtfully  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  crowd  of  alighting  passengers, 
with  a  strange  stare  in  his  countenance. 
At  last,  though,  she  stepped  out  of  the 
rear  coach,  and  stood  there  with  her  head 
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slightly  inclined,  and  smiling.  We  all 
knew  her  at  a  glance.  And  the  next 
moment  he  was  hy  her  side,  and  she  had 
pnt  her  hand  in  his,  and  they  were  both 
blushing  to  their  very  ears. 

"Why,  Seth!"  she  said. 

**Howd'y'do,  Clara!'' 

That  was  all  there  was  of  it;  and  it 
was  disappointing,  —  to  the  spectators,  I 
mean.  No  doubt  the  parties  in  interest 
were  satisfied  with  it,  however;  and  how 
could  we  know  what  warmer  greetings 
they  would  exchange  in  the  shade  of 
their  road  through  yonder  forest? 

They  had  a  little  whispered  consulta- 
tion that  we  did  not  hear,  but  we  could 
surmise  that  it  related  to  her  trunk;  for 
presently  they  sought  it  out  and  claimed 
it,  and  she  opened  it  and  took  from  it 
certain  neatly  -  folded  and  mysterious 
articles,  which  she  put  together  in  a  lit- 
tle bundle  and  pinned  what  looked  to  be 
an  apron  around  them.  Then  the  trunk 
was  handed  over  to  the  station-agent, 
apparently  to  be  kept  until  sent  for,  and 
they  walked  briskly  across  the  zigzag 
complexity  of  railway  tracks  to  where 
the  horses  were  impatiently  waiting  to 
carry  them  to  the  wedding. 

We  stood  gazing  after  them  from  the 
station,  as  they  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  up  the  green  and  inviting  val- 
ley,—  he  on  the  high-stepping  bay  with 
the  flowing  mane,  and  she  on  the  brisk, 


sidling  chestnut  sorrel,  that  wore  the  new 
saddle,  and  the  bridle  gaudy  with  blue 
and  white  ribbons.  Behind  them  and 
about  them  was  the  bland  April  sun- 
shine; in  front  of  them,  just  over  the 
river,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bluff,  glowed 
the  pink  miracle  of  the  peach-blossoms. 
Somehow  the  scene  recalled  to  my  mind 
Scott's  young  Lochinvar  "from  out  of 
the  west,"  and  the  fair  Ellen  of  Neth- 
erby  Hall;  and  I  found  myself  repeat- 
ing, under  my  breath,  — 

"  Thej  '11  hare  fleet  iteedf  UuU  follow,  quoth  young 
LochlnTar." 

A  vein  of  similar  fancy  must  have 
reached  the  heart  of  my  friend  Wabash, 
too;  for  as  the  happy  couple  crossed  the 
river-bridge,  and  sped  past  the  pink 
orchard,  and  cantered  up  the  bluff  and 
in  among  the  concealing  foliage,  he  ob- 
served, with  an  admirable  smile, — 

"  It  looks  like  the  last  chapter  of  some 
old  romance!  " 

"  Heaven  bless  'em! "  said  Markley. 

Then  the  bell  sounded,  and  we  has* 
tened  aboard  the  train.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  had  turned  our  backs  on  Kaws- 
moutK,  and  set  our  expectant  faces  to- 
wards the  land  of  ozone  and  wheat,  — 
the  verdurous,  agueless  slopes  and  the 
odors  that  Homer  sang,  —  the  land  where 
the  sun  is  in  league  with  fate,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation. 

Henry  King. 


THE  LATEST  LITERATURE  OF  ART. 


Thr  discipline  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  France,  by  the  cultivation 
of  a  certain  range  of  traditions  more  or 
less  restricted,  and  by  the  enforcement 
of  certain  technical  methods  through 
more  than  two  centuries,  has  created 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  French 
art,  and  has  established  a  local  atmos- 
phere especially  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  artistic  instinct.  The  re- 
cent demonstrations  of  revolt  by  French 


artists  and  writers  against  this  discipline 
are  significant  of  the  interest  which  th« 
modern  practice  of  art  has  awakened  in 
all  intelligent  minds.  To  this  spirit  of 
discussion  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
eager  and  searchinor  investigations  into 
the  theories  of  art  which  have  yet  been 
made  in  literature.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  apostates 
against  the  consecrated  dogmas  of  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  the  first  to 
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give  UB  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  this  most  interesting  of  peaceful 
rebellions.  In  his  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^ 
and  in  his  Entretiens  sur  1* Architecture, 
of  which  the  latter  alone  has  received 
the  honor  of  translation  and  publication 
in  this  country,  he  has  furnished  a  basis 
of  liberal  principles  in  art,  set  forth 
with  preeminent  clearness,  learning,  and 
cloeeness  of  logical  deduction.  The  lat- 
est echo  of  this  excellent  warfare  comes 
to  us  in  a  work  on  ^Esthetics,  by  M. 
Eugene  V^ron,*  a  disciple  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  and,  as  editor  of  the  journal  L' Art, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  modern 
French  philosophical  writers. 

Althouorh  much  of  this  work  relates  to 
local  conditions  of  practice  in  art,  its  in- 
terest for  the  foreign  reader  is  rather 
enhanced  than  diminished  thereby.  The 
expression  of  opinions  is  none  the  less 
valuable  from  having  been  elicited  by  a 
spirit  of  active  controversy;  rather  more 
to,  indeed,  because  this  spirit  compels 
the  writer  to  sustain  his  arguments  with 
a  thoroughness  and  animation  which 
would  be  hardly  possible  in  an  atmos- 
phere less  highly  charged.  Moreover, 
our  own  manifestations  of  art  in  all  its 
branches  owe  so  much  to  imitation  or  de- 
velopment of  French  characteristics  that 
the  specifications  of  the  polemic  for  the 
most  part  lead  us  into  regions  not  en- 
tirely unfamiliar.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  book  is  a  plea  for  sincerity  in  art, 
by  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the 
personality  of  the  artist  as  opposed  to 
the  artificial  stimulus  given  by  academ- 
ical discipline.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
renewal  of  the  spirit  of  originality  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  re^^cue  art  from 
the  oppression  so  long  exercised  by  over- 
xealons  admirers  of  Greek  sculpture  and 
of  the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  is  charged  Uiat  the  *'  official  art ''  of 
the  Institute  is  based  upon  traditions 
which,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, deprive  the  artist  of  his  most  pre- 
cious possession,  — his  individuality,  — 
ifid  leads  him  into  comparatively  barren 
fields,  where  the  only  inspirations  are 
from  types  furnished  by  the  Greeks  or 

*  JbUketie$.    Bj  ExratNS  YiaoN.    Translated  by 
W.  H.  Aaasnoiio,  B.  A.  Oxon.    London :  Chap- 
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the  Italians,  and  formulated  in  the  ven- 
erable traditions  of  the  French  school. 

The  form  of  the  argument  is  scientific, 
and  its  development  embraces  the  whole 
field  of  SBSthetics,  beginning  with  pre- 
historic conditions,  and  tracing  the  grad- 
ual development  of  all  the  forms  of  art, 
from  language  and  poetry  to  architect- 
ure, sculpture,  painting,  and  the  dance. 
The  chapter  which  relates  to  the  source 
and  characteristics  of  sestln'.tic  pleasure 
deals  largely  with  physiological  condi- 
tions, and  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
simultaneous  or  rhythmic  vibration  of 
the  innumerable  sensitive  filaments  in 
the  organ  of  hearing,  or  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  optic  nerve,  produces  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  to  the  ear  or  eye 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  filaments 
excited  by  combination  of  sounds  or  col- 
ors, and  that  the  unequal  vibration  of 
these  filaments,  in  respect  to  duration  or 
intensity,  arouses  a  contrary  feeling,  such 
as  is  produced  by  mere  noise,  or  by  dis- 
cord of  sounds  or  colors.  The  analysis 
of  lines  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  mind 
is  also  very  curious,  and  leads  logically 
to  the  consideration  of  the  importance 
and  significance  of  variety,  contrast,  and 
harmony,  and  finally  to  that  of  move- 
ment and  life  and  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
pression in  art.  We  have,  in  successive 
chapters,  definitions  of  taste,  genius,  art, 
and  aesthetics,  then  of  the  essential  con- 
trast between  decorative  and  expressive 
art,  and  finally  of  style.  This  closes  the 
first  part  of  the  book.  The  discussion 
of  these  subjects  *is  remarkable  for  great 
vivacity  of  manner  and  for  fullness  of  il- 
lustration, largely  taken  from  contempo- 
rary art  and  criticism ;  and  although  the 
argument  is  close  and  logical,  and  al- 
though the  development  of  the  theme  is, 
as  we  have  said,  eminently  scientific,  it 
is  easy  to  follow  it,  and  the  reader  finds 
himself,  before  he  is  aware,  drawn  into 
the  full  tide  of  discussion  without  any 
sense  of  fatigue.  Of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  preeminent  importance  of 
personal  as  opposed  to  academical  art 
the  author  never  loses  sight. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 

man  and  Hall.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  A 
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to  the  illustration  of  aesthetical  principles 
in  arehitecturef  sculpture,  painting,  the 
dance,  music,  and  poetry.  In  respect  to 
architecture  and  its  origins,  M.  Y^ron 
very  sensibly  rejects  the  fantastic  theo- 
ries, common  to  literature,  which  attrib- 
ute to  mystic  symbolism  and  to  the  de- 
sire to  imitate  nature  the  characteristic 
aspects  of  the  earlier  forms  of  temples 
and  cathedrals,  and  accepts  the  more 
philosophical  explanations  of  YioUet-le- 
Duc,  which  are  based  upon  a  practical 
familiarity  with  means  and  methods  of 
construction,  and  which  prefer  to  devel- 
op the  hieratic  forms  from  those  of  the 
habitations  which  were  fashioned  to  sat- 
isfy human  wants  in  the  most  direct  and 
simple  manner,  or  from  the  most  natural 
and  economical  use  of  the  materials  at 
hand.  We  can  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful to  this  illustrious  master  for  having 
rescued  the  theory  of  architecture  from 
the  control  of  doctrinaires  and  dogma- 
tists, and  it  is  agreeable  to  see  the  litte- 
rateur at  last  frankly  substituting  for  the 
poetic  dreams  of  his  predecessors  the 
reasonable  deductions  of  experience  and 
practice.  The  story  of  the  development 
of  the  architectural  theories  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  the  Byzantine,  Arabian, 
Romanesque,  and  Medieval  styles,  is 
given  in  a  comprehensive  summary  which 
is  unusually  free  from  error,  and  which 
includes  the  results  of  the  most  advanced 
studies  of  the  subject.  The  strictures 
upon  modern  architecture  are  based  en- 
tirely upon  those  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
and  attribute  its  alleged  failures  mainly 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  eclecti- 
cism, and  to  the  influence  of  academic  * 
traditions. 

The  ajsthetics  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing are  considered  in  the  same  philo- 
soi)hical  manner  and  with  great  fullness 
of  illustration.  The  modern  artist  is  re- 
ferred more  to  life  and  to  nature,  and  less 
to  precedent  and  example,  for  the  ex- 
pressions in  best  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  modern  art.  The  theory  of  color 
and  of  chiaroscuro  is  explained  at  great 
length,  the  principles  developed  by  M. 
Chevreul  forniinor  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussion;  but  the  theories  of  Younjr,  Lau- 
gel,  Landolt,  Charcot,  Galezowski,  and 


Bert  are  duly  considered,  and  the  final 
result  of  their  researches  is  embodied 
in  the  t«xt.  Perhaps  the  most  original 
part  of  the  dissertation  on  color  is  that 
relating  to  its  capacity  for  expression  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  the  illustrative  analy- 
sis of  the  works  of  Rubens,  Veronese, 
and  Delacroix  in  this  respect  is  very  in- 
genious and  subtle.  The  use  of  chiar- 
oscuro by  Rembrandt  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression is  made  the  subject  of  study, 
and  in  all  cases  the  testimony  of  the 
weightiest  writers  upon  these  points  is 
largely  quoted,  giving  to  the  reader,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  best  modem  criticism  in 
France.  The  aesthetic  significance  of 
drawing  is  also  considered  in  an  animat- 
ed chapter  full  of  the  spirit  of  dispute; 
and  the  rival  methods  of  the  draughts- 
manship of  line  and  the  draughtsman- 
ship of  movement,  or  multiplex  attitude^ 
as  it  is  called,  are  set  upon  the  stage, 
and  represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  works  of  the  designers  of  **  absolute 
form,"  or  immobility,  like  L.  David, 
Ingres,  and  other  masters,  taught  and 
teaching  according  to  academical  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  other  by  those  of  Ru- 
bens, Delacroix,  and  some  of  the  Ital- 
ian masters,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves in  this  respect  superior  to  for- 
mulas and  dogmas  of  art.  The  subject  is 
pursued  into  the  details  of  composition, 
perspective,  methods  of  execution,  hand- 
ling, as  an  evidence  of  artistic  personal- 
ity, and  monumental  painting;  the  last 
division  in  especial  is  set  forth  with  a 
logical  exactness  and  a  decree  of* critic- 
al  acumen  which,  fortified  bv  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  most  advanced  authorities, 
leave  little  to  be  added  to  complete  the 
subject  as  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
arts  of  hijjher  decoration. 

We  have  not  spai-e  to  give,  even  in 
outline,  M.  V<?ron*s  methml  of  treating 
the  other  main  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  we  would  gladlv  n'fer  more  in  de- 
tail  to  such  questions  as  the  effect  of 
characteristics  of  touch  or  handling  upon 
the  sentiment  of  pictures,  especially  in 
their  capacity  to  convey  to  the  canras 
the  individuality  and  presence  of  the  art- 
ist.    The  examples  discussed  through- 
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out  belong  to  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Flemish  schools,  ancient  and  modern ;  the 
English  worksy  to  which  hitherto  our  pop- 
ular esthetic  studies  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined,  are  not  referred  to,  so 
that  the  English  reader  finds  in  this  book 
a  freshness  which  comes  not  only  from 
its  combination  of  scientific  method  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  strong  convictions,  but 
also  from  the  discussion  of  names  and 
methods  hitherto  comparatively  unf  amil- 


His  practical  conclusion  is  that  art, 
like  all  the  other  developments  of  hu- 
manity, is  unceasingly  and  indefinably 
perfectible,  but  that  it  cannot  advance 
to  long  as  we  are  content  to  confine  our- 
selves to  imitation  of  old  masters  and  of 
old  forms;  that  the  revolution  in  general 
intelligence,  which  has  already  effected  a 
healthy  change  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
and  made  reality  instead  of  ideality  the 
governing  motive  of  composition,  must 
presently  effect  a  corresponding  trans- 
mutation in  art.  He  conceives  that  in 
•culpture  the  audacious  Carpeaux,  whose 
famous  group  of  the  Dance  in  front  of 
the  New  Opera  House  created  so  great 
a  clamor  a  few  years  since,  instead  of 
reproducing  attitudes  in  the  old  man- 
ner, has  become  dramatic  and  express- 
ive, and  thus  of>ened  the  way  for  a  new 
era  in  his  branch  of  art;  that  the  com- 
bination of  truth  as  to  facU  with  the  per- 
tonality  of  the  artist  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  tyranny  of  imitation  and  ar- 
ch«olo«;v  can  be  overcome. 

The  Greek  statuettes  excavated  from 
tombs  in  Tanagra,  some  of  which  have 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton 
for  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
famish  to  us  a  very  curious  and  timely 
illustration  of  M.  Y^ron^s  statement  that 
the  still,  pure,  and  passionless  ideal  of 
the  Greeks  belonged  only  to  their  relig- 
ious art;  that  examples  of  it  have  been 
preserved  in  the  temples  for  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  while  those  of  what 
may  be  called  their  secular  art,  having 
been  less  securely  enshrined,  have  until 
very  lately  been  completely  unknown. 
Thus  the  scope  of  Greek  art  really  in- 
clnded  not  only  the  idea  of  immobility 
•ad  repose,  but  the  idea  of  life,  anima- 


tion, and  facial  expression;  but  as  the 
former  was  the  first  and  most  conspic- 
uous in  its  representations  to  modern 
times,  it  has  become  the  only  type  rec- 
o«:nized  in  the  academical  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  little  terra-cotta  fig- 
ures, eight  or  ten  inches  high,  rescued 
from  the  Bccotian  tombs,  represent  men 
and  women  in  the  every -day  Greek 
dress  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and 
with  all  that  variety  of  expression  and 
individuality  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  only  to  the  genre  work  of 
to-day.  Whether  these  are  or  are  not 
contemporaneous  with  the  art  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  as  is  claimed  for  them, 
they  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  our 
type  has  been  too  restricted,  and  that 
such  work  as  that  of  M.  Carpeaux  in 
modern  times,  which  hitherto  has  been 
supposed  by  aesthetic  writers  to  be  out 
of  the  proper  range  of  plastic  art,  is  jus- 
tified even  from  the  archaeological  point 
of  view. 

A  dispassionate  Englishman  or  Amer- 
ican, in  looking  over  this  warm  and  gen- 
erous polemic,  cannot  but  reflect  that, 
notwithstanding  the  hitherto  almost  un- 
disputed dominion  of  academic  princi- 
ples in  France,  French  art  has  long  main- 
tained the  first  place;  and  a  suspicion 
arises  in  his  mind  that  there  may  be 
another  side  to  this  question,  and  that 
there  may  be  virtues  in  the  dogmas  and 
methods  of  the  Institute  which,  if  they 
have  not  created,  have  been  sufficient 
at  least  to  encourage  tlie  growth  of  a 
race  of  brilliant  artists.  Doubtless  a 
living,  progressive  art  has  existed  side 
by  side  with  the  Academy,  and,  though 
of  late  its  greatest  expressions  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  landscape  art,  exam- 
ples of  high  achievement  —  not  retro- 
gressive —  are  not  wanting  in  monument- 
al art  with  figures  and  human  action. 
But  however  this  may  be,  M.  V^ron's 
Esthetics  is  full  of  life,  abounding  in 
truth,  and,  to  any  oue  interested  in  the 
progress  of  art  in  theory  or  practice,  it 
must  prove  in  the  highest  degree  inter- 
esting and  suggestive. 

M.  y^ron  considers  that  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  personality  of  the  artist  in 
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his  work,  the  substitution,  in  fact,  of 
the  artist  for  nature,  is  the  solid  basis 
of  all  aesthetics.  (Part  I.,  chap,  vi.) 
Although  Turner  is  regarded  by  his 
greatest  admirer  as  the  first  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  whose  dogmas  of  course  are 
in  exact  opposition  to  those  of  MM. 
V^ron,  Fromentin,  Burger,  and  all  the 
greatest  critics  in  France  in  respect  to 
the  imitation,  of  nature,  yet  the  proposi- 
tion of  M.  y^ron  as  above  quoted  could 
not  have  a  more  complete  justification 
and  a  commentary  more  apt  than  in  the 
genius  of  Turner,  according  to  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.^  The  result  is  that 
in  Uamerton*8  Turner  we  seem  to  have 
a  man  indeed.  But  the  English  critics, 
unwilling  to  surrender  a  possession  so 
precious  as  Ruskin's  Turner  (*'  the 
greatest  painter  of  all  time,  a  man  with 
whose  supremacy  of  power  no  intellect 
of  past  ages  can  be  put  in  comparison 
for  a  moment"),  when  confronted  with 
this  new  ima^^e  of  the  man,  not  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  but  modeled  honestly 
in  human  clay,  if  they  do  not  denounce 
the  new  biographer  as  a  wicked  icono- 
clast, at  least  take  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  that  he  has  done  less  than  justice  to 
the  genius  which  created  the  chrysele- 
phantine marvel.  If  it  is  claimed  that 
Hamerton  is  an  artist  writing  of  an  art- 
ist, and  in  that  capacity  submits  his  sub- 
ject to  a  cool,  critical  analysis,  more 
searching,  temperate,  and  truthful  than 
seems  possible  at  any  other  hands,  the 
critics  cry.  But  is  not  Ruskin  also  an 
artist?  Has  he  not  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  capacity  as  such  in  his  del- 
icate observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  in  his  study  of  means  and  meth- 
ods of  artistic  expression,  and  in  his  own 
drawings  and  works  in  color?  And  if 
he  is  an  artist,  is  his  testimony  regard- 
ing another  artist  not  to  be  accepted  in 
the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Hamerton? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  given 
by  Hamerton  himself  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter,  after  having  presented  in  the 
pnjvious  chapters  the  narrative  of  Tur- 
ner's life,  with  a  running  commentary  on 

»  The  Life  of  J.  M  W.  Titmer^  R.  A.  By  Phiup 
OiLBUT  IlAHKKTOir.  With  nine  Illustrations.  Bos- 
ton :  Boberti  Brothert.    1879. 


his  work,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  clear 
and  succinct  impression  of  the  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
In  this  chapter,  after  recalling  the  fort- 
unate circumstances  which  attended  this 
remarkable  career,  the  following  pas- 


sages occur:  — 


♦*  The  sneers  of  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  sarcasms  of  the  newspapers 
brought  a  champion  into  the  field  who 
worshiped  Turner  with  a  devotion  such 
as  no  other  artist  ever  excited  in  his 
admirers,  and  who  expressed  his  feel- 
ings with  an  energy  and  an  ability  far 
surpassing  the  powers  of  all  previous 
writers  upon  art." 

'*  No  painter  since  the  world  began 
ever  had  such  an  advocate  before,  and 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
that  no  painter  will  ever  have  snch  an 
advocate  in  the  future." 

The  basis  of  Rnskin's  panegyric  of 
Turner  was  a  burning  enthusiasm  such 
as  could  exist  only  in  the  first  freshness 
of  national  perception  about  art.  In 
France  such  enthusiasm  would  be  im- 
possible, for  the  field  there  is  preoccu- 
pied by  discussion;  and  now  even  the 
English  mind,  having  been  developed 
in  the  direction  of  art  by  a  copious  lit- 
erature, would  no  longer  be  hospitable 
to  such  expressions  as  those  of  Ruskin 
on  Turner.  But  when  Rofkin  first 
wrote,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain an  immediate  and  respectful  hear- 
ing, because  at  the  moment  the  English 
public  was  quite  ready  to  accept  instruc- 
tion in  art,  and  because  this  plea  for 
Turner  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
this  painter  was  the  most  truthful  art- 
ist who  ever  lived.  **  Previous  writers 
upon  art,"  Mr.  Hamerton  says,  **had 
dwelt  much  less  on  truth  than  on  style, 
and  on  those  artifices  of  arrangement 
which  the  ordinary  Englishmnn  feels 
strongly  inclined  to  despise  as  tricks  of 
trade,  about  which  no  one  but  *■  the  art- 
ist and  his  ape  *  need  trouble  himself." 
Tliis  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  English 
love  of  truth,  enforced  as  it  was  bv  defi- 
nitions  of  truth  in  nature  such  as  had 
never  before  appeared  in  elegant  litera- 
ture, and  by  frequent  and  impassioned 
assertions  that  Turner  was  always  loyal 
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to  thb  truth  in  nature,  met  with  great 
acceptance.  It  is  not  upon  the  point  of 
Turner's  enormous  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  which  is  undisputed,  but 
upon  that  of  his  absolute  veracity  in  set- 
ting forth  such  phenomena,  that  the 
present  biographer  takes  issue  with  Rus- 
kin.  No  principle  is  more  frequently 
asserted  in  this  book  and  more  frequent- 
ly illustrated  by  reference  to  Turner's 
own  works  than  the  fact  that  truth 
to  nature  is  not  art;  that  art  is  indeed 
strangely  independent  both  of  science 
and  veracity,  and  refuses  to  submit 
either  to  scientific  or  even  to  intellectual 
tests.  It  is  nourished  by  nature,  but' 
inspired  by  imagination ;  it  is  nature  hu- 
manized. In  fact,  this  principle  is  set 
forth  in  the  motto  upon  the  title-page, 
quoted  from  Fromentin,  and  it  is  in  this 
intelligent  spirit  that  the  works  of  Tur- 
ner are  explained,  and  so  far  as  possible 
justified.  This  manner  of  treating  the 
genius  of  a  great  painter  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advanced  position  now  as- 
sumed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
in  matters  of  art.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Paint- 
ers, in  1848,  the  great  exposition  of  1851 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  others  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia,  have  served 
to  develop  the  artistic  instincts  of  the 
English  people  in  such  wise  that  no 
Daniel  can  ever  come  to  judgment  for 
them  again  unquestioned. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  work 
of  biography  has  not  been  surpassed. 
The  nature  of  previous  biographies 
seems  to  have  compelled  hitn  to  give  to 
the  present  work  the  character  of  a  psy- 
chological study.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
a  catalogue  of  successive  pictures,  but  to 
the  development  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  directed  from  the  bejnnninjj.  Per- 
baps  the  most  ingenious  and  original 
part  of  the  book  is  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  sordid,  homely,  and  vulgar  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  man,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  perhaps 
mainly  indebted  to  the  industrious  re- 
searches  of  Thombury,  with  those  di- 
vine and  creative  qualities  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  works,  and  which  were  bo 


superbly  magnified  by  Ruskin,  —  qual- 
ities which,  Mr.  Hamerton  repeatedly 
remarks,  assimilated  him  with  Shelley. 
The  rare  combination  of  sound  common 
sense  with  high  artistic  instincts  and 
knowledge  of  artistic  methods  which  is 
evident  in  the  authorship  of  this  book 
serves  to  throw  upon  this  singular  dual 
existence  a  flood  of  cool,  colorless  light, 
which,  if  it  deprives  the  subject  of  some- 
what of  its  fascination  of  mystery  and 
dethrones  a  god,  gives  to  us  a  man  whose 
standard  of  perfections  is  far  more  ac- 
cessible, and  as  such  far  more  useful  and 
truthful  as  a  mark  of  progress  in  art. 
Iconoclasm  as  a  business  has  been  much 
cultivated  in  modern  literature,  and  one 
by  one  we  have  seen  ancient  and  mod- 
ern idols  fall  in  pieces  before  the  spirit 
of  pitiless  analysis;  but  in  disclosing  to 
us,  in  this  instance,  the  feet  of  clay  upon 
which  stood  the  wonderful  fabric  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Oxford  scholar,  the 
iconoclast  whose  work  we  are  now  con- 
templating has  not  been  fanatic  or  bru- 
tal. He  has  left  to  us  not  a  wreck,  but 
a  consistent  human  figure:  — 

**  I  should  say,  then,  to  sum  up,  that 
Turner  was  a  landscape  painter  of  ex- 
traordinary, yet  by  no  means  unlimited 
genius;  a  subtle  and  delicate,  but  un- 
faithful draughtsman;  a  learned  and  re- 
fined, but  often  fallacious  chiaroscurist; 
a  splendid  and  brilliant,  but  rarely  nat- 
ural colorist;  a  man  gifted  with  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  imagination  and  strength 
of  memory  (though  this  last  is  less  easy 
to  determine,  because  he  altered  every- 
thing) ;  a  student  of  nature  whose  range 
was  vast  indeed,  for  it  included  mount- 
ains, lakes,  lowland,  rivers,  and  the  sea, 
besides  all  kinds  of  human  works  that 
can  affect  the  appearance  of  a  landscape, 
yet  not  universal,  for  he  never  adequate- 
ly illustrated  the  familiar  forest  trees, 
and  had  not  the  sentiment  of  the  forest, 
neither  had  he  the  rustic  sentiment  in 
its  perfection.  I  should  say  that  Tur- 
ner was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge, 
but  still  more  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  by  the  singular  charm 
which  it  gave  to  most  of  his  works, 
though  not  to  all  of  them ;  that  he  was 
technically  a  wonderful,  but  imperfect 
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and  irregular  painter  in  oil,  unsafe  and 
unsound  in  his  processes,  though  at  the 
same  time  both  strong  and  delicate  in 
handling;  that  he  stands  apart  and  alone 
in  water-color,  which  in  his  hands  is  like 
a  new  art;  that  he  was  an  excellent  line 
etcher  in  preparation  for  mezzotint,  and 
a  good  engraver  in  mezzotint,  besides; 
and  that  with  all  these  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments he  was  a  very  great  and  illustri- 
ous artist,  but  not  the  greatest  of  artists. 
I  believe  that  his  fame  will  last." 

In  these  days  of  decorative  art  ap- 
plied to  all  the  uses  of  life,  high  and  low, 
in  which  it  has  been  discovered  that 
walls  and  furniture  are  capable  of  con- 
veying to  the  human  mind  a  set  of  ideas 
and  emotions  quite  different  from  those 
of  mere  comfort,  protection,  or  conven- 
ience, it  is  an  easy  and  natural  transi- 
tion from  the  study  of  the  hiorher  ses- 
thetics  to  those  of  household  art.  They 
are  concerned  with  the  same  principles 
of  taste  and  style  and  individuality  of 
effect,  and  can  traverse  regions  of 
thought  quite  as  rarefied  in  discussing 
the  decorative  treatment  of  a  common 
wall  surface,  if  not  of  a  chair  or  a  cabi- 
net, as  in  criticising  a  historical  paint- 
ing. The  literature  of  domestic  art  is 
already  copious,  and  the  latest  accession 
to  it  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of  es- 
pecial note. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  American  edition  of  Dr. 
Falke's  work  on  Art  in  the  House,*  late- 
ly published  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, claims  for  this  work  that  *^for 
clearness  of  plan  and  soundness  of  criti- 
cism, and  for  the  lucid  setting  forth  of 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  ancient 
and  modern  systems  of  house  building 
and  decoration  in  an  interesting  and  im- 
pressive manner,  it  has  perhaps  no  rival 
among  books  of  its  kind."  Doubtless 
the  present  editor^s  learned  notes,  to- 
gether with  the  quality  and  profuseness 
of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican edition  has  been  enriched,  have  done 
somewhat   to    substantiate    this  claim. 

1  Art  in  the  Houu.  Hintorioal,  Critical,  and  iE«- 
thetioal  Studies  on  the  Decoimtion  and  Furnishing 
of  the  Dwelling.  By  Jacob  ton  Faixb,  Vice- Direct- 
or of  the  Austrian  Museam  of  Art  and  Industry  at 


The  mechanic  arts  of  the  printer  and 
paper^maker  have  responded  sumptuous- 
ly to  the  demand  to  do  honor  to  this 
new  manifestation  of  doctrine,  which 
needs  must  possess  some  very  solid  qual- 
ities of  excellence  to  justify  an  equip- 
ment so  noble  and  a  prologue  so  prom- 


ising. 


The  serious  way  in  which  the  modem 
Englishman  has  set  about  the  task  of 
erectinor  a  standard  of  taste  commensu- 
rate  with  his  civilization,  since,  at  the 
first  great  exposition  in  Hyde  Park,  he 
discovered  his  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
and  the  measure  of  success  which  hat 
crowned  his  efforts,  form  a  spectacle 
doubtless  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  art.  It  is  a  strange  revolution,  based 
upon  a  sense  of  duty  and  inspired  by  a 
profuse  literature  which  seems  to  have 
given  to  the  whole  movement  a  certain 
moral  and  intellectual  tone.  The  whole 
body  of  this  literature  has  found  its  way 
to  this  country,  and  has  had  a  percept- 
ible effect  upon  the  practice  of  all  the 
arts  of  decoration. 

Now,  to  this  docile  and  thoughtful 
condition  of  national  pupilage  comes  a 
foreign  master,  with,  it  may  be  presumed, 
new  historical  illustrations,  new  argu- 
ments, and  new  inspirations.  Does  the 
character  of  our  English  training  seem 
provincial  and  narrow  in  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  lamp  of  this 
Grerman  doctor?  Does  he  open  new  vis- 
tas of  thought,  new  possibilities  of  art, 
new  theories,  new  applications  of  prec- 
edent which  have  not  already  been  at- 
tempted by  the  English  masters?  The 
curiosity  to  see  and  study  his  book  in 
its  English  dress  is  a  proof  that  at  least 
the  American  disciples  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation are  open  to  conviction,  and  not 
loath  to  be  turned  from  error  by  any  new 
revelation  which  may  come  to  them. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  Grerman 
edition,  some  of  which  may  be  new  to 
English  students,  as  they  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  foreign  thought  and  workman- 
ship, the  American  editor  has  evident- 
ly made  considerable  additions,  so  that 

Vienna.  Anthony's  American  Kditloa,  tcaaslated 
from  the  third  German  Edition.  JBdited,  with  notw, 
by  CBAU.XS  C.  Pbrkixs,  M .  A.  Illastrated.  Bodoa  * 
L.  Prang  A  Co.    liiTd. 
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BOW  we  have  reproductions,  by  various 
mechanical  processes,  from  Viollet-le- 
Due,  Griiner,  Mazois,  Semper,  Kugler, 
Jacquemart,  Le  Pautre,  Lacroix,  and 
Niccolini;  from  Sbaw,  Nash,  and  Pugin; 
from  contemporary'  Fi*ench  and  Grerman 
periodicals  of  art;  from  Dutch  etchings; 
and  even  from  modern  American  work. 
The  collection  is  heterogeneous  in  style 
and  irregular  in  quality ;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  prints  suffer  in  the  transfer ;  but 
it  is  of  undoubted  value  as  presenting  in 
an  accessible  form  an  unusually  large 
array  of  examples  from  various  sources. 
As  tlie  first  impression  made  by  such  a 
book  as  this  is  obtained  from  the -pict- 
ures, and  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
poblic  will  not  go  farther  than  these,  it 
is  well  to  acknowledge  in  the  outset  that 
we  have  here  presented  to  us  an  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  compact  library 
of  examples  of  decorative  art,  which  tell 
their  own  story  with  a  certain  directness 
and  are  indicative  of  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  work. 

The  historical  statement  occupies  about 
one  half  of  the  volume,  and  treats  in  suc- 
cessive pages  of  the  Graeco- Roman  house, 
the  mediaeval  house,  and  the  houses  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenth centuries;  to  these  the  editor  has 
prefixed  a  scholarly  preface  relating  to 
the  domestic  establishments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians.  The  historiAl  view 
IB  distinctly  European,  and  not  English; 
but  if  the  narrative  is  wanting:  in  detail 
of  English  eras  and  styles,  it  gives  us, 
naturally  enou<rh,  the  German  develop- 
ments, which  are  less  familiar  to  us,  and 
thus  sensibly  enlarges  the  scope  of  our 
vision  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Falke  pre- 
sents a  fair  summary  of  the  evidence  of 
the  best  authorities  as  to  mediaeval  do- 
mestic art,  but  is  much  more  sympathet- 
ic with  that  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Renaissance,  to  which  he  devotes  the 
largest  and  best  part  of  his  historical  es- 
say. He  considers  that  furniture,  which 
in  Gothic  times  was  either  too  heavy, 
archaic,  and  rude  in  the  beginning,  or 
too  overloaded  with  imitations  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  in  the  end,  and  al- 
ways uncomfortable,  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  the  Renaissance  period  in  the 


direction  of  greater  ease,  elegance,  and 
fitness,  and  was  far  better  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  a  more  complicated  civili- 
zation. The  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive eleuient  introduced  into  arabesque 
ornament  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  as 
instanced  especially  in  the  painting  and 
stucco  of  the  Villa  Madama,  was  pro- 
lific in  its  immediate  effect  upon  Italian 
and  French  decorations  both  in  respect 
to  form  and  color,  and  gave  a  distinctive 
character  of  elegance  to  the  Italian  in- 
teriors, until  corrupted  by  the  Baroque 
excesses  introduced  by  Alessandro  Vit- 
toria,  notably  in  the  ceiling  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark's.  These  excesses,  together 
with  the  misuse  of  the  cartouche  by  rea- 
son of  the  facility  of  its  adaptations, 
were  hardly  less  prolific.  The  influence 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance kings  u{)on  the  decorations  of 
their  several  eras,  from  Francis  I.  to 
Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.,  especially 
in  the  last  three  reigns,  is  a  very  re- 
markable phase  of  the  history  of  domes- 
tic art.  Tlic  Italian  examples,  under 
these  social  conditions,  were  subjected 
to  changes  so  significant  and  astonishing 
that  the  walls,  ceilings,  chairs,  and  ta- 
bles of  these  eras  are  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  historical  documents  and  in- 
scriptions. Dr.  Falke 's  work  does  not 
define  these  changes  with  such  elesance 
and  directness  as  Mrs.  Spofford  in  her 
excellent  little  work,  Art  Decoration  ap- 
plied to  Furniture,  nor  with  such  spe- 
cial and  technical  information  as  is  to  be 
found,  for  example,  in  Pollen's  Hand- 
book of  Artistic  Woodwork  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum ;  indeed,  he  hardly 
refers  to  the  early  French  Renaissance, 
and  he  passes  over  the  reign  of  Louis 
Quiuze  in  absolute  silence ;  but  his  work 
perhaps  is  more  complete  in  other  di- 
rections, especially  as  regards  color  and 
stucco.  The  effect  of  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  upon  the  art  of  Louis  Seize,  and 
the  prompt  acceptance  of  a  new  senti- 
ment of  form  and  color  in  harmony  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  time;  the  re- 
vival of  the  pseudo-antique  in  the  eras 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  empire;  the 
quick  return  to  the  vulgarities  of  the 
Rococo  with  the  Restoration,  and  the 
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effect  of  modem  culture  and  esthetics 
in  refining  these  forms  are  all  duly  set 
forth. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  Dr.  Falke's 
treatment  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  pure  source 
of  all  the  subsequent  French,  English, 
and  German  inspirations  in  domestic 
art,  is,  considering  the  scope  of  the  work, 
in  the  main  adequate.  He  gives  to  it 
the  preeminence  which  belongs  to  it. 
Other  popular  writers  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  same  degree  the  enormous 
importance  of  this  phase  of  household 
art,  which  contained  the  fruitful  germs 
of  the  greatest  artistic  revolution  in  his- 
tory. The  geographical  stand-point  of 
Dr.  Falke  in  Vienna  perhaps  enables 
him  to  see  the  developments  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a 
truer  perspective  and  with  a  less  preju- 
diced eye  than  the  Englishman,  who  nat- 
urally gives  to  the  eccentric  phenomena 
of  his  Elizabethan  style  and  to  the  pro- 
vincial characteristics  of  his  Jacobean 
an  undue  importance  in  the  historical 
summary.  AVhile  the  Englishman's  fore- 
ground is  occupied  with  such  local  in- 
cidents as  these,  the  other  essential  de- 
tails of  the  historical  picture  seem  to  lose 
somewhat  of  their  due  relative  values. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the 
corresponding  modifications  of  Italian 
types  in  the  German  states  are  by  no 
means  so  marked  in  their  characteristics 
as  are  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Queen 
Anne  in  England.  The  history  of  the 
Grerman  Renaissance  in  domestic  art 
seems  nothing  more  than  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  France.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Falke,  who  should  be  good  au- 
thority. But  as  regards  the  Nether- 
lands, at  least,  and  Denmark,  which  are 
not  referred  to  in  this  volume,  the  evi- 
dence of  M.  Felix  Narjoux,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  an  Architect  in  the  Northwest  of 
Europe,  is  ample  to  secure  to  those  re- 
gions the  credit  of  a  domestic  style  as 
marked  as  that  of  Queen  Anne,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  sentiment  and  form. 

Since  the  advent  of  Ruskin  and  Pu- 
gin,  the  whole  strength  of  English  aes- 
thetic writing  on  household  art  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  advocacy  of  Gothic 


principles  of  design,  and  for  many  years, 
until  the  recent  characteristic  revolt  of 
young  English  designers,  which  as  yet 
has  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  lit- 
erary exposition,  we  have  recognized  no 
virtue  in  any  furniture  unless  it  b(N*e  the 
marks  of  medieval  sincerity  and  inno- 
cence. We  are  scarcely  yet  free  from 
the  curious  fascination  exercised  by  the 
notched  and  chamfered  edges,  the  stunt- 
ed or  attenuated  shafts,  the  visible  joints 
and  articulations,  the  semi -puritanic 
straightness  and  the  semi-barbaric  mas- 
siveness,  and  the  cusps  and  billet-mold- 
ings, which  have  been  considered  the 
only  •  expressions  of  which  truly  moral 
and  honest  furniture  is  capable.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  color  and 
wall  treatment,  wo  have  enjoyed,  under 
the  vigorous  direction  of  Bume  Jones, 
Morris,  Simpson,  and  the  English  de- 
signers and  manufacturers  generally,  a 
much  more  generous  and  catholic  regime, 
drawing  inspiration  from  all  sources 
which  could  contribute  anything  to  ef- 
fects of  decoration,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  dominion  of  the  pale,  cold  tints  which 
we  inherited  from  the  salon  of  the 
Marquise  de  Ramhouillet  and  from  the 
French  era  of  white  and  sold  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  advantages 
which  have  come  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
desiscn  in  En$rland  and  America  from 
the  study  of  the  medieval  virtues  are 
ours,  let  us  hope,  for  all  time.  It  has 
made  a  race  of  conscientious  designers, 
who  cannot  be  corrupted  by  the  pagan 
wiles  of  any  learned  German,  unconvert- 
ed by  the  gospel  of  art  according  to  Pu- 
gin,  Eastlake,  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  but 
who  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  con6ned 
in  the  strait-jacket  of  meiiievalism,  and 
are  ready  to  welcome  to  our  service  all 
beautiful  ideas,  whether  Christian  or  pa- 
gan. It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing been  so  long  precKvupied  with  the 
picturcsqueness,  nrnveUu  and  naturalism 
of  the  monkish  and  lay  builders,  to  be 
restored  to  the  re.'tt  of  our  inheritance. 
This  book  has  its  uses  in  opening  once 
more  to  our  view  the  familiar  and  spa- 
cious domains  from  which  we  English- 
speaking  people  have  been  so  long  ex- 
cluded. 
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In  tihe  portion  of  the  book  relating  to 
tlM  theory  and  practice  of  household 
mri,  Mr.  Perkins's  instructive  notes  sud- 
denly desert  us.  Possibly,  he  modestly 
eoBsidered  that  his  function  as  a  com- 
mentator could  not  properly  extend  over 
a  department  in  which  the  explanation, 
extenuation,  enlargement,  or  correction 
of  the  text  required  special  knowledge 
mnd  experience.  However  this  may  be, 
this  practical  and  theoretical  part  of  the 
book  is  the  less  successful.  It  includes 
chapters  upon  Style  and  Harmony,  Mu- 
ral Painting,  The  Floor  and  the  Wall, 
MoTable  Wall  Ornaments,  The  Ceil- 
ing, The  Decoration  of  the  Table,  etc. 
The  author  very  properly  argues  against 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  uniformity  of 
style  throughout  the  interior  fittings  of  a 
house,  —  that  is,  uniformity  in  the  sense 
of  archieological  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of 
any  historical  epoch,  —  and  does  not  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain,  in  general  terms, 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  arrange  the  hete- 
rogeneous collections  of  furniture,  deco- 
rations, and  bricabrac  which  find  their 
way  from  all  cUnies  into  every  house- 
hold, as  to  obtain  a  result  of  harmonv. 
He  claims  that  this  harmony  is  obtained 
rather  from  color  than  from  form,  and 
proceeds  to  draw  from  that  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  artistic  knowledge,  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  Raisbnnc  of  YiolIet-le-Duc,  a 
few  general  observations  upon  the  vahie 
and  ust*s  of  color  as  a  decorative  azent. 
We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
foorce  of  these  observations  is  not  ac- 
knowledged; nor  does  he  admit  his  in- 
debtedness, not  as  regards  ideas  alone, 
but  even  in  respect  to  words  and  phrases, 
to  the  Frenchman's  invaluable  article, 
Peinture,  in  his  remarks  on  the  limita- 
tions of  mural  painting. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Falke's  specific  in- 
structions on  household  taste  is  in  the 
main  sound  and  philosophical,  but  in 
his  application  of  rules  to  examples,  al- 
though he  expatiates  elegantly,  he  is 
vanting  in  directness.  His  instructions 
upon  the  artistic  treatment  of  walls, 
floors,  and  ceilings,  with  our  present 
li;ht  upon  this  subject,  are  common- 
place and  very  general  in  their  charac- 
ter throughout.     He  errs,  however,  not 


so  much  in  what  he  says,  as  in  what  he 
omits  to  say,  and  his  directions  are 
rather  those  of  an  amateur  than  of  a 
practitioner.  Thus,  in  treating  of  floors, 
he  says  what  all  other  intelligent  writ- 
ers have  said  upon  the  subject,  and  no 
more:  he  objects,  of  course,  to  light 
prevailing  tones,  to  naturalistic  treat- 
ment of  forms  in  the  patterns  of  parquet- 
ry, floor -mosaic,  or  carpeting,  to  the 
imitation  of  figures  in  relief,  to  high 
colors  and  large  patterns;  he  specifies 
where  carpeting  with  central  feature 
and  borders  may  be  admitted,  where  the 
former  should  not  be  used,  and  how  the 
best  effect  may  be  got  from  the  latter, 
and  so  on.  He  pursues  the  same  safe 
course  with  respect  to  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, rarely  committing  himself  to  the 
expression  of  an  oj>inion  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  obvious  proprieties  of  de- 
sign, but  never  incisive,  original,  or  sug- 
gestive. 

The  fundamental  point  on  which  we 
need  instruction  is  the  relative  treatment 
of  the  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  of  a 
room,  and  the  relative  treatment  of  ad- 
joining rooms  in  a  suite,  to  the  end  that 
an  effect  of  artistic  unity  may  be  se- 
cured where  all  the  innumerable  acci- 
dents of  form  and  color  in  modern  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  if  left  to  themselves 
without  a  guiding  hand,  will  inevitably 
result  in  confusion,  if  not  discord.  The 
fundamental  question  is,  Biy  what  device 
are  we  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  coup  (fail 
in  any  given  case?  We  seek  in  vain  in 
these  elegant  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
objectionable pages  for  any  evidence  of 
mastery  as  to  this  all-important  point. 
There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  laying 
down  general  principles  which  can  serve 
as  practical  guides  applicable  to  all  the 
exceedingly  complex  and  various  condi- 
tions of  modern  interiors,  but  however 
complex  and  various  are  these  factors, 
the  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  them 
according  to  general  principles  of  unity 
and  fitness  are  possible,  and  these  prin- 
ciples are  capable  of  intelligent  defini- 
tion. Yet  such  definitions  cannot  be 
evolved  from  learning  and  from  theory 
alone;  unless  developed  from  practical 
experience   also,  they  must,  from   the 
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nature  of  the  case,  be  incomplete  and 
inoperative. 

In  short,  the  book,  so  far  as  the  prac- 
tical part  of  it  is  concerned,  is  not  so 
much  a  guide  to  the  decorator  and  the 
cabinet-maker  as  an  illustrated  risvmd 
of  general  and  accepted  principles,  which 
it  is  important  to  have  set  forth  in  de- 
liberate and  scholarly  language,  and 
which  in  this  shape  will  perhaps  gain 
access  to  minds  not  otherwise  hospita- 
ble to  the  aesthetics  of  common  life.  If 
the   portion  devoted  to  the  exposition 


of  principles  had  been  annotated  by  a 
capable  and  practiced  hand,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  really  practical  com- 
mentary, as  the  historical  part  has  been 
annotated  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  work  would  have  gained  im- 
measurably in  value,  not  only  to  the 
specialist,  bat  to  the  layman.  The  op- 
portunity seems  too  good  to  be  lost,  and 
we  trust  that  the  publishers  may  be  en- 
couraged in  a  subsequent  edition  to  com- 
plete their  work  in  this  essential  direc- 
tion. 

Henry  V€m  Brunt, 


PETITE   MARIE  AND  BENEZET. 


Three  hundred  bells  in  Avignon 
Rang  in  the  day,  rang  out  the  night: 
The  Popes  and  sovereigns  took  their  way, 
No  odds  if  it  were  wrong  or  right; 
And  through  the  right,  and  through  the  wrong, 
The  merry  bells  of  Avignon, 
Three  hundred  bells,  rang  on  and  on. 

'*  Come  now  with  me,  Petite  Marie, 

My  sweet  Sweetheart,"  said  Benezet,  ^ 

**  And  we  will  journey  to  Beaucaire. 
The  yellow  madder  blooms  are  set, 
To-morrow  is  the  opening  fair." 
Three  hundred  bells  rang  on  and  on,  — 
The  merry  bells  of  Avignon. 

High  waved  the  banners  in  the  air, 
The  iron  hoofs  of  horses  rang; 

Past  twenty  arches  on  the  bridge, 
With  silver  trumpet's  peal  and  clang, 

Drowning  the  bells  of  Avignon, 

The  gay  procession  crowded  on. 
Petite  Marie  and  Benezet, 

One  half  in  pleasure,  half  in  fear. 

Climbed  to  a  frescoed  shrine  that  shone 

Above  the  blue  waves  of  the  Rhone. 
^*  Saint  Martha!  "   cried  Petite  Marie, 
**  They  crush  me,  but  't  is  fair  to  see!  " 

Alas,  the  child!     Her  golden  tone 

Fell  on  foul  ears  that  should  not  hear; 

Bold  eyes  met  hers  in  evil  stare,  — 
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Bold  eyes  too  wicked  to  forget. 

Cold  at  the  heart  of  Benezet 

His  blood  to  ice  with  terror  turned; 

His  cheeks  with  shame  and  anger  burned. 

Tliree  hundred  bells  in  Aviornon 

Rang  in  the  day,  rang  out  the  night, 

And  kings  and  Popes  their  pleasure  took, 

And  knew  no  odds  of  wrong  or  right. 

Ah,  never  in  gay  Avignon 

Petite  Marie  was  seen  again. 
Alone,  returning  from  Beaucaire, 

Went  Benezet  with  reeling  brain; 
And  at  the  Pope's  great  palace  gate. 

In  beggar's  clothes  by  night,  by  day. 
With  haggard  eyes  to  watch  and  wait, 

Long  weeks  and  months  of  weeks  he  lay. 

The  merry  bells  of  Avignon, 

Three  hundred  bells,  rang  on  and  on. 

'*  Bring  out  your  dead!    Room  for  the  dead! " 
The  cry  rang  loud,  the  cry  rang  hoarse; 
Piled  with  the  blackened  bodies  high, 
The  death-cart  went  its  dreadful  course. 
Black  Death  from  gate  to  gate  did  ride, 
And  slew  and  slew;   in  three  short  days, 
They  say,  full  fourteen  hundred  died. 
The  belfry  ropes  ran  slackened  ways; 

In  feeble  hands  in  Avignon 

The  funeral  bells  tolled  on  and  on. 

The  beggar  at  the  palace  gate, 
Death  passed  him  by,  and  left  him  late. 
With  haggard  eyes  at  last  to  see. 
Tossed  careless  like  the  others  down, 
Though  decked  in  lace  and  satin  gown, 
The  body  of  Petite  Marie. 
Then,  filmy,  glazed,  his  eyes  were  set. 
**  Here  is  one  morel  "  they  cried,  and  threw 

The  faithful,  dying  Benezet 

By  side  of  his  Petite  Marie. 
**  He  's  well  nigh  gone!    We  '11  take  him,  too! " 

Slowly  the  bells  of  Avignon 

In  feeble  hands  tolled  on  and  on. 

Five  hundred  years  ago  they  died, 

Petite  Marie  and  Benezet; 
No  longer  now  to  gay  Beaucaire 
Gro  lovers  for  the  summer  fair. 
Of  twenty  arches  stand  but  three, 
Where  Popes  and  kings  did  dazzling  ride, 
And  bold,  bad  eyes  looked  back  to  see 
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The  beauty  of  Petite  Blarie. 

But  July  sees  the  madder  set 
Its  yellow  blooms  as  thickly  yet, 
And  slowly  still  the  same  blue  Rhone 
Rolls  past  the  walls  of  Avignon, 
Where  merry  bells  ring  on  and  on. 


H,H. 


IRENE  THE  MISSIONARY. 


XVIII. 

Mr.  Payson  saw  Mr.  Brassey  to  the 
gate  of  his  little  court-yard,  and  then  re- 
appeared before  the  grammatical  couple 
in  the  hall,  his  face  elate  and  his  hands 
clasped  as  if  in  thanksgiving. 

**  Grod  has  been  very  gracious  to  our 
worthy  consul,*'  he  said.  **  He  has  in- 
spired him  with  a  desire  to  do^good  to 
the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  You  would 
hardly  guess  the  object  of  his  visit  to  me 
this  morning.  He  came  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  pledge  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  toward  the  support  of  a  church  in 
Damascus." 

**  You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  **  Why  did  n't  I  know  it  be- 
fore? Here  was  I,  afraid  he  would  sit 
down  upon  us,  and  letting  him  go  off 
without  a  word.  Why  did  n't  you  tell 
us  before  he  went  out?  " 

**  Dear  me,  I  forgot  it!  "  sighed  Pay- 
son.  **  The  truth  is  that  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  new  mission,  and  not  of  the 
man  who  has  made  it  possible.  What 
absent-minded,  ungrateful  noodles  we 
are!" 

**  I  'U  ride  down  to  his  ofBce  and  apol- 
ogize for  my  neglect,"  declared  Mack- 
lin,  springing  up,  in  his  impulsive  way. 
**  No,  I  won't  either,"  he  added,  sitting 
down  ac^ain.  **  lie  mit^ht  think  I  had 
come  for  the  monev." 

**  W^e  must  show  him  some  spiK^ial 
mark  of  thanks,"  said  Payson.  **  We 
must  invite  him  to  our  weekly  concert 
of  prayer. ' ' 

*'  Perhaps  he  would  rather  be  invited 


to  tea,"  suggested  Miss  Grant,  with  a 
smile. 

**  Well,  Irene,  there  is  an  exchange- 
able value  in  tea,"  admitted  Mr.  Pay- 
son,  who  also  could  not  help  smiling. 
**  Provender  has  always  been  consid- 
ered an  element  of  hospitality,  even  in 
entertaining  angels.  ^Irs.  Payson  shall 
give  the  consul  a  tea,  or,  if  it  pleases 
her  best,  a  dinner." 

So,  three  days  later,  Mr.  Brassey  sat 
at  the  festive  board  with  a  select  circle 
of  missionaries,  all  sincerely  thankful 
to  him  for  his  generous  contribution  to 
the  good  cause,  and  anxious  to  accord 
him  the  choicest  of  their  grave  courtesy. 
The  meal  was  largely  in  Syrian  style, 
which  was  a  whim  of  Mrs.  Payson's  to 
gratify  the  functionary,  he  having  been 
heard  to  sav  Uiat  he  should  like  to  see  a 
real  Arab  banquet 

The  bill  of  fare  opened  with  a  thick 
soup  of  lentils,  called  mejeddara^  some- 
what resembling  pea  soup,  or  rather  pea 
porridge. 

**  Ah!  "  said  Mr.  Kirkwoo<l,  smacking 
his  lips  over  it;  **  consul,  this  is  said  to 
be  the  very  pottage  with  which  Jacob 
bought  out  Esau!  " 

**  I  should  say,"  replied  Mr.  Brassey, 
after  due  tasting,  **  that  Esau  must  have 
been  every  bit  as  hungry  as  the  good 
book  makes  him  out  to  be." 

But  we  will  give  at  once  the  entire 
iii«fiii  of  the  dinner.  After  Esau's  pot- 
tage came  a  breast  of  lamb  stuffed  with 
chestnuts  and  raisins,  and  8up|>orted  by 
a  huge  pUau  of  rice  dotted  with  the  yel- 
low seeds  of  pine-tree  cones.     Then  fol- 
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lowed,  in  separate  courses,  sliced  cab- 
bage fried  in  liquid  butter,  tender  green 
gourds  crammed  with  highly  seasoned 
stuffing,  and  young  grape  leaves  enfold- 
insT  the  same  sort  of  nourishment.  Next 
e;ime  a  broad,  flat  platter  of  kibbe,  a 
kind  of  pie  made  of  roast  lamb  pounded 
up  with  boiled  wheat,  and  powerfully 
flavored  with  onions.  The  dessert  was, 
first,  hukhlawy,  a  mixture  of  pastry  and 
fruit,  reminding  one  of  a  recklessly  rich 
mince  pie ;  and,  lastly,  rohotlicoom^  known 
in  America  as  **  fig- paste,**  a  very  pleas- 
ant compound  of  flour,  white  sugar,  and 
rose-water.  Black  coffee  closed  the  re- 
past, and  a  chibouk  for  the. consul. 

*'  And  so  this  is  the  correct  thing  in 
this  country  ?  ' '  queried  Mr.  Brassey. 

**  Lacking  some  twenty  dishes,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Kirk  wood.  **  A  Syrian  is 
generally  an  abstemious  creature.  But 
wben  he  does  feast  he  devours  the  land 
before  him,  and  leaves  it  a  waste  behind 
him." 

<*  And  that  's  what  kibbe  is  !  "  the 
guest  had  said,  when  they  were  over  the 
Syrian  national  dish.  **  Seems  to  me  it 
might  be  a  good  diet  to  give  jail-birds; 
if  they  e8ca})ed,  you  could  track  *em  by 
tlie  scent.  I  do  believe  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  like  ours  the  mere  perfume 
of  that  delicacy  would  disperse  a  blood- 
thirsty mob." 

Mrs.  Payson,  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  such  hyperbolical  joking,  made  a  sign 
as  if  to  order  the  removal  of  the  dish. 

**  Oh,  don't  send  it  away  on  my  ac- 
count, ma'am,"  said  the  consul,  smiling. 
**  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  have  smelt 
onions  before.  My  own  cook  flavors  me 
with  'em  quite  frequently." 

As  this  subject  seemed  to  have  been 
siiflk:iently  treated,  Mr.  Payson  changed 
the  conversation  to  the  Damascus  mis- 
sion, and  remarks  were  made  of  course 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Brassey.  Then 
be  had  a  temptation:  he  wanted  to  rise 
in  his  place  and  make  a  ringing  speech 
concerning  the  new  enterprise;  perhaps 
if  there  had  been  wine  on  the  table  he 
would  have  astonished  his  hosts  with  a 
specimen  of  platform  oratory.  But  his 
better  genius  aided  him  to  keep  his  seat, 
and  to  leaTe  the  topic  mainly  to  the  mis- 


sionaries. The  result  was  a  long  mission 
talk,  firstly  concerning  the  Damascus 
station,  and  then  concerning  the  other 
distant  stations,  to  all  which  the  consul 
listened  civilly,  and  with  a  show  of  in- 
terest. It  was  obvious  that  he  had  a 
high  respect  for  his  table  companions, 
and  desired  to  treat  their  solemnities 
with  deference.  Irene  had  never  seen 
him  behave  so  well  before,  and  began  to 
think  him  quite  an  agreeable  gentleman. 

The  meal  ended  with  the  rohotlicoom, 
and  the  guests  had  their  coffee  about 
the  room,  seated  on  chairs  and  on  the 
mukaad.  The  consul  took  his  place  be 
side  Irene,  and  for  the  first  time  began 
to  talk  with  full  freedom,  indulging  in  a 
good  deal  of  West  Wolverine  humor. 

**  I  call  this  mixing  drinks,"  he  said, 
when  the  servant  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee. 
**  Do  you  often  drink  as  heavy  as  this?  " 

**It's  been  a  serious  dinner,"  was 
another  of  his  asides.  **  I  consider  that 
meal  equivalent  to  partaking  of  the  pass- 
over." 

Irene  marveled  a  little  at  his  critical 
liberty,  but  strove  to  smile  at  every  one 
of  his  flashes  of  wit.  As  to  jokes  on 
biblical  subjects,  she  had  been  used  to 
them  from  childhood,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  children  of  clergymen.  Our  jest- 
ings,  if  we  jest  at  all,  are  apt  to  spring 
from  familiar  earth. 

Mr.  Brassey  of  course  supposed  that 
he  was  making  himself  agreeable  to  the 
young  lady.  He  knew  that  women  al- 
ways titter  over  a  man's  joke,  and  he 
inferred  that  they  are  fond  of  humor, 
and  can  be  won  by  it,  which  is  probably 
a  great  mistake.  Furthermore,  he  pre- 
sumed that  his  **  outfit  "  of  a  church  in 
Damascus  had  filled  Irene  with  grati- 
tude toward  him,  and  with  a  high  opin- 
ion of  his  character.  Thus  he  felt 
strong  with  her,  and  able  to  venture  a 
great  deal,  not  only  in  jest  but  in  seri- 
ousness. 

**I  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  — "I 
think  I  had  better  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot." 

Circumstances  seemed  to  favor  him: 
the  Kirkwoods  and  Dr.  Macklin  went 
home  early ;  only  the  Paysons  remained. 
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Mr.  Brassey  rose,  beckoned  his  host 
aside,  and  murmured,  **  A  word  with 
you  in  private,  parson." 

They  left  the  little  whitewashed  par- 
lor, and  walked  into  the  hall,  the  usual 
sitting  place  of  the  family. 

**Iwant  a  confidential  word  or  two 
with  Miss  Grant,"  pursued  the  consul. 
**  Could  n't  it  be  brought  around  in  some 
quiet,  genial  way?  " 

**  There  is  no  evil  news,  I  trust,  for 
her,"  said  Mr.  Payson,  looking  up  anx- 
iously. 

**  Not  very  bad,"  smiled  Mr.  Brassey. 
**  She  's  got  my  very  best  good  opinion; 
that 's  about  the  worst  of  it." 

The  clergyman  continued  to  gaze  in 
silence  into  the  public  functionary's  in- 
comprehensible face. 

*'  I  admit,  of  course,  that  she  's  under 
your  care,"  pursued  the  consul,  **  and 
I  '11  put  the  thing  exactly  as  if  you  was 
her  father.  My  proposition  is,  plainly 
and  squarely  and  honorably,  to  obtain 
her  hand  in  marriage." 

Mr.  Payson  was  profoundly  aston- 
ished, and  little  less  than  horror-stricken. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  ponder  long 
over  his  own  feelings,  or  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  utter  a  word  concerning:  them. 
After  a  moment  of  grave  meditation  he 
replied,  calmly,  **  She  is  of  age;  ask 
her.  I  have  the  right,  I  believe,  neither 
to  help  nor  hinder.  But  1  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  speak,  nor  why  she 
should  not  listen." 

**  Exactly,"  nodded  Mr.  Brassey. 
**  Non-committal,  but  fair  and  gentle- 
manly. Just  what  I  expected  of  you, 
sir.  And  now,  if  you  can  beckon  Mrs. 
Payson  in  here,  I  can  step  back  to  the 
parlor  and  interview  Miss  Grant." 

Payson  carried  out  this  suggestion 
with  such  tranquillity  and  dignity  that 
even  in  that  anxious  moment  the  consul 
admired  him,  and  thought  that  he  had  in 
him  the  makin^;  of  a  first-class  manaorer 
of  men. 

Irene,  who  was  sitting  on  the  long, 
low  sofa  which  formed  nearly  the  entire 
furniture  of  the  parlor,  looked  up  from 
a  bit  of  embroidery  with  some  surprise 
when  she  found  that  she  was  alone  with 
Mr.  Porter  Brassey,  and  that  he  was 


gazing  at  her  with  a  peculiar  steadfast- 
ness. 

**  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  said, 
with  one  of  those  vague  smiles  which 
are  so  common  in  human  intercourse. 

**  Could  n't  do  it  yet  awhile,"  replied 
the  consul,  trying  to  be  light-hearted 
and  confident,  and  succeeding  fairly 
well.  He  was  accustomed  to  asking  fa- 
vors,  and  to  asking  them  of  all  sorts  of 
people.  A  great  part  of  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  urging  his  fellow-creat- 
ures to  do  something  for  Porter  Brassey. 
Probably  he  had  applied  for  at  least  a 
score  of  offices,  and  for  thousands  of  sig- 
natures to  applications.  He  had  sought 
out  and  pleaded  with  and  argued  with 
more  political  and  other  miscellaneous 
notabilities  than  the  ordinary  citizen 
reads  of  in  the  news|>apers^  He  had 
learned,  in  a  long  course  of  place-hunt- 
ing, to  be  bold  and  cool  and  persevering, 
and,  if  advisable,  importunate  and  hec- 
toring. Denial  could  not  discomfit  him, 
nor  contempt  abash  him.  On  the  pres- 
ent delicate  occasion,  steeled  to  firmness 
by  so  many  interviewing  experiences,  he 
was  more  self-possessed  and  hopeful 
than  any  ordinary  lover  could  imagine. 

**  I  have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Pay- 
son,"  he  began,  cunningly  making  the 
most  of  that  fact,  —  **  1  have  your 
guardian's  permission.  Miss  Irene,  to  say 
a  word  to  you  in  private." 

Irene  started  as  if  about  to  rise,  and 
then  slowly  subsided  again  into  position, 
all  in  silence. 

**  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  you,"  continued  Mr.  Brassey,  taking 
a  chair  and  seating  himself  near  her. 
**  I  suppose  you  have  noticed  it.  A  very 
high  opinion,  indeed!  My  conviction  Is 
that,  if  I  should  look  the  whole  earth 
over,  I  would  n't  find  another  lady  that 
I  should  consider  vour  match." 

It  was  strong,  and  he  had  meant  to 
make  it  strong,  believing  habitually  that 
lukewarm  talk  is  wasted  talk.  At  this 
point  he  paused,  and  gazed  at  her  fixedly 
for  a  moment,  anxious  to  discover  what 
impression  he  had  produced. 

Irene  had  the  air  of  being  utterly  con- 
founded and  extremely  distressed.  With 
an  expression  which  was  partly  implor- 
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ing  and  partly  shrinking,  she  just  glanced 
at  him,  and  no  more.  Then  she  dropped 
her  eyes  to  her  embroidery,  and  remained 
as  still  as  if  she  were  paralyzed.  That 
introduction  as  to  permission  obtained 
from  Mr.  Payson  had  had  its  intended 
effect;  it  hatl  given  her  a  belief  that  the 
mission  desire<l  her  to  listen  favorably 
to  Mr.  Porter  Brassey. 

•*  In  short  —  Miss  Grant  —  I  love 
yoa,"  continued  the  consul,  beginning 
to  stammer  a  little.  '*  I  want  you  —  for 
my  wife/'  bis  voice  shaking  in  a  way 
which  was  a  credit  to  him.  **  That 's 
what  I  want,  Miss  Grant  —  Irene  1  What 
do  you  say?  What's  to  be  my  —  my 
fate?  " 

A  throb  of  annoyance,  amounting  to 
painful  aversion,  ran  through  the  girl 
and  restored  her  nervous  power.  She 
rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  slowly  turned 
away  from  him  while  she  answered, 
'^  Oh,  Mr.  firassey,  what  did  you  say 
this  for?  Why  did  they  let  you?  They 
ought  to  have  known  better. '  * 

'*  But,  Miss  Irene  '*  — began  the  con- 
fol,  who  had  also  risen. 

**No,  no!'*  she  interrupted,  moving 
gently  away  from  him  and  toward  the 
door.  '*  Please  don't!  I  don't  want  to 
pain  you.  But  I  can't,  —  I  can't.  Don't 
talk  to  me  any  more  about  it.  I  am  so 
sorry !     Please  don't  care. " 

**  But  I  must  care,"  and  Mr.  Brassey 's 
voice  was  quite  agonized  now.  **  I  can't 
help  caring.  Tou  are  so  handsome  and 
so  good — and  I  love  you  so  —  with  all 
my  lieart.' ' 

'*  Oh,  I  wish  you  did  n't  —  I  wish  you 
woold  n't!  "  begged  Irene.  **  I  can't 
care  for  you  in  return.  I  would  if  I 
could.     But  I  can't,  and  I  never  shall." 

Never  before,  in  all- his  many  suits  for 
favor,  had  the  consul  been  so  shaken 
and  troubled.  It  was  humiliating  to  be 
beaten,  and  it  was  torture  to  have  his 
love  refused.  He  would  have  known 
better  what  to  do  with  her  if  she  had 
not  shown  a  purpose  to  get  out  of  the 
room.  He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but 
•he  CTsded  him  with  unconscious  adroit- 
■eas,  BO  much  like  the  impulsive  dodging 
of  a  child  that  it  was  humorous,  only 
there  was  no  one  present  who  could  be 


amused  by  it,  or  by  anything.  In  his 
despair  and  confusion,  Mr.  Brassey  fell 
back  upon  an  argument  which  he  would 
have  scorned  to  use  a  minute  before, 
although  he  had  hoped  that  it  would 
have  a  silent  influence  for  his  benefit. 

**I  thought,"  he  pleaded,  slowly  fol- 
lowing as  she  slowly  moved  away, —  "you 
know  I  've  done  something  for  the  mis- 
sion, —  I  thought  it  might  be  considered 
in  my  favor.  I  did  it  partly  on  your  ac- 
count.    I  did,  truly." 

**  I  can't  help  it,"  was  the  doleful  an- 
swer. **  It  was  very  good  of  you.  But 
I  did  n't  ask  you  to  do  it.  Oh,  Mr. 
Brassey,  do  excuse  me  and  let  me  go." 

**  Is  it  because  I  'm  a  Western  man  ?  " 
asked  the  consul,  now  quite  desperate. 
**I  know  Eastern  ladies  don't  like  to 
move  West.  Well,  I  'm  rich  enough  to 
settle  at  the  East.  Payson  told  you 
about  my  legacy,  I  suppose." 

"  No.  He  told  me  nothing.  It 's  all 
a  surprise,  and  a  very  painful  one." 

**  Did  n't  tell  you!  "  exclaimed  Bras- 
sey, indignantly.  '  *■  I  told  him  a-purpose 
to  have  him  mention  it.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  —  and  there  's  my  salary, 
too.     I  can  live  here  like  a  prince." 

**Mr.  Brassey,  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference,"  answered  Irene,  gatherins 
a  little  spirit.  "  I  can  not  talk  with  you 
any  further  on  this  subject.  Won't  you 
kindly  leave  me  ?  " 

**  Yes,  —  I  will,"  groaned  the  consul, 
his  voice  failing  him.  *^  I  'm  disap- 
pointed, —  heart-broken.  I  wish  I  *d 
never  seen  you.  But  if  you  don't  want 
me,  that  'vS  the  end  of  it,  and  I  '11  go." 

**  I  wish  you  every  kindness,  Mr. 
Brassey,"  said  Irene,  sorrowfully. 

**  Except  one.  And  that 's  the  only 
kindness  I  ask  of  anybody  in  the  whole 
world.  Good-night,  Miss  Grant.  You 
won't  think  hard  of  me  ?  " 

**  No,  never,"  promised  Irene,  panting 
to  have  him  depart,  yet  all  the  while 
most  piteous.     **  Grood-night." 


XIX. 

Mr.  Payson  divined,  from  the  troubled 
countenance  of  Irene  when  she  appeared 
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in  the  coinandaloon,  that  the  offer  of  mar- 
riage haci  resulted  disastrously. 

With  a  relieved  heart,  but  without  ut- 
tering a  word  concerning  this  greatest 
adventure  of  the  eveningf  he  went  off  to 
his  stated  wrestle  with  the  knotty  pas- 
sages of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  forgotten  all  about  the  loves 
of  Mr.  Brassey. 

Mrs.  Pay  son,  who  had  guessed  at  least 
as  much  as  her  husband,  but  who  had 
not  his  composure  of  nerves  and  scorn 
of  gossip,  could  not  let  a  matrimonial 
proposal  pass  entirely  without  remark. 
After  waiting  a  pi-oper  time  for  the  girl 
to  speak,  and  after  studying  her  face  as 
if  she  meant  to  take  her  portrait,  she 
said,  with  a  sly  smile,  **  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  us,  Irene.'* 

**  No,  indeed,"  replied  Irene,  coloring 
violently,  and  looking  just  a  little  of- 
fended. 

Mrs.  Payson  giggled,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  Mr.  Brassey  was  a  comical  lover; 
and  not  another  syllable  concerning  his 
courtship  was  uttered  for  days  in  this  se- 
date household. 

As  for  the  consul,  although  he  sadly 
needed  the  solace  of  a  confidant,  he 
could  not  of  course  pour  his  heart  sor- 
rows into  the  bosom  of  a  dragoman;  and 
so  he  had  to  pass  the  evening  in  dumb 
melancholy,  except  when  he  addressed 
violent  remarks  to  articles  of  furniture. 
He  wrote  out  three  letters  of  resis^ia- 
tion,  and  destroyed  them  one  after  the 
other.  [  suspect  that  nowhere  does  hope 
alternate  with  despair  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  bosom  of  a  rejected  lover. 

**  I  wonder  if  she  ain't  sorry  by  this 
time  !  '*  Mr.  Brassey  would  mutter  to 
himself.  * '  I  wonder  how  she  would  feel 
toward  me  if  I  should  drop  in  again  to- 
morrow !  1  will  drop  in.  No,  by  George, 
I  wonU.  I  never  '11  enter  that  house 
again,  —  never.  She  meant  it,  —  meant 
every  word.  How  in  thunder  could  I  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  try  to  bring  her  in  by  a 
surprise !  I  ou£;ht  to  have  courted  her  a 
long  time  before  I  said  anything  positive. 
Women  don't  understand  business.  They 
ain't  politicians." 

Then,  in  his  anger  and  sense  of  in- 
jury, he  queried  whether  he  should  now 


pay  that  three  hundred  per  annum.  His 
first  feeling  was  that  it  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  let  the  church  in  Damascus  go 
to  ApoUyon.  But  after  some  business- 
like reflection  he  decided  that  such  a 
**move"  would  not  do.  He  had  said 
too  much  about  his  plan  to  *^  go  back  on 
it"  If  he  should  return  home,  and  shoald 
judge  it  wise  to  run  for  Congress,  he 
might  sadly  need  the  **  pious  vote"  of 
his  district.  Moreover,  there  was  some 
magnanimity  in  this  poker^playing  vet- 
eran of  politics,  and  by  moments  he  troly 
desired  to  return  good  for  evil  and  to 
'*  do  the  handsome  thing."  Finally,  he 
still  had  wild  hopes  of  winning  Irene, 
and  did  not  want  to  blast  them  by  earn- 
ing her  scorn. 

**  I  guess  I  '11  pony  up  on  that  church," 
he  decided,  **  and  see  if  it  won't  bring 
her  to  her  senses.  If  it  should  turn  out 
a  good,  lively  church,  I  think  it  would 
move  her.  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  was  one 
of  her  sort,  and  she  knew  it." 

After  which  he  bowed  his  head  under 
a  sense  of  utter  humiliation  and  helpless- 
ness, and  wept  with  a  hearty,  honest 
grief  to  which  he  might  p]x>perly  have 
**  pointed  with  pride." 

As  for  Irene,  although  she  said  bat 
two  words  concerning  the  consul's  offer, 
and  those  only  on  compulsion,  she  coold 
not  help  thinking  much  of  it.  She  was 
sorry  for  him ;  she  hoped  that  he  was  not 
very  angry  with  her;  she  did  not  want  to 
be  a  cause  of  grief  or  hate  to  any  one. 
But  take  him?  Oh,  no!  never!  How 
could  the  rough,  worldly  man,  so  differ- 
ent every  way  from  the  men  to  whom  she 
had  been  used,  —  how  could  he  have  im- 
agined that  she  could  love  him !  As  for 
pleasure  or  pride  in  her  conquest,  she 
was  not  coquette  enough  to  entertain 
those  emotions,  and  wouM  have  thought 
them  wicked.  There  was  not  a  desire 
in  her  to  hang  up  the  consular  scalp  and 
dance  around  it 

Does  any  one  think  that  all  this  b  a 
pity,  and  that  she  would  have  been  a 
finer  girl  if  she  could  have  enjoyed  her 
victory?  Well,  it  may  be  so;  I  do  not 
maintain  that  women  should  not  exult  in 
their  successes;  I  even  concede  that  Irene 
would  have  been  a  more  entertaining  per- 
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fonage  bad  she  been  something  of  a 
flirt.  But  what  coquettish  piquancy  can 
one  expect  of  a  minister's  daughter,  who, 
in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and  beauty, 
longs  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles?  Would 
A  young  lady  gifted  with  the  flirtatious 
faculties  and  brilliancies  be  very  likely 
to  burv  them  in  mission  ground? 

As  Irene  did  not  love  to  meditate  upon 
Mr.  Brassey*s  addresses,  she  was  natu- 
rally glad  of  anything  which  might  with- 
draw her  therefrom.  It  was  a  great  piece 
of  luck  for  her  that  just  at  this  time 
a  long  letter  arrived  from  DeVries,  de- 
tailing his  explorations  and  other  advent- 
ures in  the  neighborhood  of  Askelon. 
It  was  directed  to  Mr.  Pay  son,  but  it  con- 
tained pleasant  references  to  herself,  and 
she  seized  upon  it  with  a  happy  sense  of 
ownership. 

**  I  am  digging  away  after  the  corpse 
of  the  past  like  a  ghoul,''  the  young  an- 
tiquarian wrote.  ^*  And  I  am  digging  up 
some  of  my  hopes  by  the  roots  at  every 
stroke  of  the  spade.  Nothing  comes  to 
light  but  sand,  loam,  millstones,  a  few 
rode  foundations,  and  scraps  of  pottery 
which  might  have  been  made  in  the  last 
century.  It  was  a  blunder,  I  very  much 
fear,  to  excavate  in  the  suburbs  of  an  in- 
habited city  which  has  never  ceased,  I 
beliere,  to  be  inhabited.  One  generation 
has  devoured  another  to  its  very  bones, 
and  the  sarcophagi  which  contained 
them.  The  Arabs,  crusaders,  Saracens, 
Romans,  Greeks,  Assyrians,  and  Egyp- 
tians have  eaten  up  each  other  and  what- 
ever remained  of  the  Philistines.  I 
should  have  done  better  to  spy  out  for- 
gotten Gath,  or  plow  up  desolate  Ekron. 

'*  But  I  have  begun  here:  have  a  horde 
of  loafers  shoveling;  have  cut  two  long 
trenches  and  sunk  thirteen  deep  pits;  and 
I  hate  to  leave  without  carrying  away 
some  results.  Moreover,  I  am  constantly 
entertained  with  my  work,  and  am  hard- 
ly aware  of  the  lapse  of  weeks.  It  is  an 
ererlastin;;  adventure  to  rouse  out  four- 
icore  modern  Philistines  every  morning, 
and  keep  them  grubbing  all  day  after 
their  ancestors  with  some  decent  imi- 
tation of  industry.  The  laziness  and 
ikirking  bad  faith  of  the  rapscallions 
would  be  insupportable,  if  one  did  not 
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remember  that  they  are  the  underfod  sur- 
vivors of  countless  centuries  of  devasta- 
tion and  evil  government,  and  also  the 
probable  representatives  of  those  dear 
old  heathen  who  enslaved  Israel.  Be- 
sides, why  should  they  take  any  interest 
in  my  spading,  except  so  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  profitable  job,  which 
of  course  should  be  made  to  last  as  long 
as  possible?  They  don't  know  that  they 
are  sprung  from  the  Cherethites  and  the 
Pelethites. 

**  Curiosity  abounds,  however,  if  sym- 
pathy does  not.  It  has  been  published 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon  that  a  mad 
Frank  has  come  among  them  to  search 
for  the  treasures  of  his  ancestors;  and 
the  entire  sunburnt,  sallow,  ragged  pop- 
ulation strolls  out  daily  to  stare  at  my 
excavations  and  babble  with  my  work- 
men. Tell  Miss  Grant  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Philistines  are  not  as  beauti- 
ful as  one  hopes  they  were  when  they 
went  forth  with  souths  and  dances  to  greet 
the  victors  of  Mount  Gilboa.  I  have 
found  nobody  here  one  quarter  as  lovely 
as  Mirta,  or  Saada,  or  the  lady  of  the 
Beit  Keneasy. 

**  But  the  men,  —  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  men  are  really  worth  making  a  note 
of  ;  let  me  say  seriously  that  they  re- 
mind me  of  the  stories  about  the  Ana- 
kirns.  I  don't  so  much  mean  here  as  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa  and  near  the 
probable  site  of  Gath.  You  know  that 
the  Syrians  are  generally  of  small  stat- 
ure, and  that  a  grenadier  among  them  is 
a  most  rare  monster.  But  in  Philistia, 
if  my  imagination  does  not  deceive  my 
very  foot-rule,  there  are  plenty  of  tall 
fellows,  who  of  course  look  all  the  more 
gigantic  because  of  their  loose  costume. 
I  have  met  numbers  of  men  over  six 
feet  in  height;  and  I  defy  you  to  find  one 
such  in  all  Lebanon  or  Galilee.  Were 
the  Ana^ims  really  giants  ?  I  have  been 
used  to  consider  that  statement  a  Hebrew 
figure  of  speech,  meaning  that  they  were 
of  old  time  a  redoubtable  people,  and 
especially  that  they  builded  in  massive 
masonry.  But  in  that  case  why  are  there 
no  remains  of  cyclopean  walls  in  their 
ancient  seats  of  Gath  and  Hebron  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  here  are  these  strapping 
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fellows,  who,  geographically  speaking, 
should  be  their  descendants.  Miss  Grant 
will  be  deli(;hted  to  hear  that  I  am  re- 
considering  my  rationalistic  doubts  as  to 
the  stature  of  the  Anakims,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  skepticism  still 
troubles  me  as  to  their  being:  six-toed  and 
six-fingered.  By  the  way,  please  ask  our 
consul  if  I  shall  slaughter  a  contemporary 
giant,  and  forward  him  the  skeleton  for 
transmittal  to  the  Patent  Office  Museum. 

**  You  see  that  I  am  trying  to  be  fun- 
ny. Don't  be  shocked;  it  is  not  light- 
mindedness;  it  is  pure  despair,  which 
you  like  better.  [Mr.  Payson  laughed 
here,  and  observed,  **  The  lad  makes 
sport  of  my  gloomy  temperament.*']  I 
am  all  the  more  annoyed  at  not  finding 
a  single  Philistine  sarcophagus  because 
I  want  to  put  the  governor  of  Askelon 
into  one.  The  old  rogue  has  scot  it  into 
his'stupid  head  that  I  have  already  found 
a  treasure,  and  he  is  inventing  every 
kind  of  obstruction  and  annoyance  to 
make  me  divide  with  him.  Yesterday 
he  stopped  my  water-carriers  and  onlered 
my  spademen  away,  and  would  not  stop 
his  yelling  until  my  Arnaout  drew  a 
bead  on  his  turbnn.  This  morning;  he 
sent  for  me  to  his  rattle-bang  palace,  and 
asked  me  confidentially  to  show  him  all 
my  gold.  My  reply  was  that  I  was  only 
digging  for  lead,  and  that  I  threw  away 
the  other  metals.  Thereupon  he  threat- 
ened to  write  about  me  to  the  pa^ha,  and 
I  gave  him  permission  to  send  three  let- 
ters a  week,  but  no  more. 

**  My  Italian  steward,  Giovanni,  is  in 
such  constant  ecstasies  of  terror  that  I 
sometimes  go  to  bed  amused  and  happy. 
The  other  night  a  gang  of  jackals  gave 
tongue  in  our  neighborhootl,  and  he 
rushed  into  my  tent  declaring  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  us.  The  Arnaout, 
(who  has  a  lovely  disi)Osition,  of  the  tiger- 
cat  sort)  took  him  by  one  ear  aif^l  led  him 
back  to  his  quarters,  —  a  circumstance 
which  has  brought  on  a  series  of  misun- 
derstandings over  the  question  of  Arna- 
out rations.  My  impression  is  that  Gio- 
vanni will  get  his  eai*?*  pulled  again  before 
lonjj,  unless  he  takes  to  wearinj;  a  lu'lmet. 
It  is  impossible  to  help  liking  those  kilt- 
ed mountaineers  for  their  courage,  tlu'ir 


combativeness,  and  their  fidelity.  I  don't 
wonder  that  the  phalanx  of  Pyrrhus  gave 
the  Romans  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  that  the 
latter  eventually  avenged  themselves  by 
selling  the  Epirots  into  slavery.  Please 
inquire  of  l^Iiss  Grant  whether,  in  view 
of  this  last  circumstance,  she  does  not 
approve  of  my  letting  an  Epirot  pull  a 
Roman's  ear. 

**  Notwithstanding  my  failure  to  make 
any  archaeological  discoveries  connected 
with  my  subject,  it  still  interests  me  in- 
cessantly and  intensely.  All  the  more 
because  I  have  lately  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  it  with  an  intelligent  traveler,  an 
officer  of  our  army  on  leave  of  absence, 
who  had  the  goodness  to  listen  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  my  guesses  about  Philistine 
histor}',  and  then  made  a  few  profession- 
al reflections  which  seemed  to  me  worth 
a  golden  talent  apiece.  He  figured  up 
the  superficies  of  Philistia  at  seven  hun- 
dred square  miles,  and  estimated  the  pos- 
sible population  at  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  or  three  hundred  per  square 
mile.  Assuming  that  one  person  in  eight 
would  be  fit  for  field  duty  in  an  age  of 
'shields,  cuirasses,  etc.,  he  found  that  the 
total  arms-bearing  strength  would  be 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  His  inference  was  that  the 
Philistine  armies  must  always  have  been 
small,  and  tlie  largest  of  them  not  likely 
to  exceed  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers. 

**  And  yet  they  contjuered  one  half  of 
the  lan<l  of  Israel,  a  territory  at  least  ten 
times  as  considerable  as  their  own.  It 
was  much  the  same,  observes  my  tacti- 
cian, as  if  Rhode  Island  should  over- 
run Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  or 
as  if  Wales  should  subdue  the  southern 
half  of  England.  Nothing  can  account 
for  such  a  performance  except  some  great 
superiority  of  arms  and  military  qutili- 
ties.  Do  you  see  what  follows?  One  is 
almost  forced  to  a<linit  that  my  most  no- 
ble heathen,  or  at  least  the  ruling  and 
warrior  class  among  them,  the  *  lords  of 
the  Philistines,'  were  sprung  from  one  of 
the  fighting  broo<ls  of  Eun)pe,  most  prob- 
a))ly  brazen -armed  Achaians  mingled 
with  strong-bowed  Cretans.  From  the 
race  which  fought  against  Troy  were 
drawn  the   little   bands  which   overran 
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Simeon,  Judah,  BenjamiDf  and  Ephraim, 
which  established  garrisons  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Shunem,  triumphed  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  passed  the  Jordan. 

'*  You  will  tell  me,  of  course,  that  the 
Bible  speaks  of  vast  Philistine  armies, 
tliirty  thousand  chariots,  footmen  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  so  on.  But  surely 
there  must  be  some  error  of  copyists 
there,  or  some  merely  figurative  phrase- 
ology. How  could  a  territory  of  seven 
hundred  square  miles  raise  more  war 
chariots  than  the  whole  empire  of  Persia 
ever  did?  The  probability  is  that  in 
these  passages  the  Hebrew  historians 
undertook  to  represent  strength,  —  the 
power  of  good  discipline  and  superior 
arms,  —  by  loose  phrases  of  number,  just 
au  a  man  who  had  been  chased  by  five 
elephants  would  be  apt  to  say  that  there 
were  fifty  of  them. 

**  Finally  (you  see  I  want  to  make  a 
pervert  of  you),  please  to  remember  that 
these  are  tlie  commentaries  of  a  military 
specialist,  of  a  man  who  has  studied  and 
practiced  warfare  from  his  youth  up,  and 
who  reasons  upon  it  with  a  disciplined 
readiness  and  solidity  which  reminds  one 
of  the  advance  and  combinations  of  vet- 
eran battalions.  For  my  own  part,  I 
humbly  feel  that  I  cannot  set  too  high 
a  value  upon  his  opinions,  as  upon  the 
judgment  of  experts  generally.  Well,  I 
must  stop.  I  have  n*t  time  now  to  fight 
the  Philistine  battles  over  again ;  I  have 
n't  time  to  show  why  their  bronze  pha- 
lanxes would  necessarily  brush  away  the 
darts  of  Judah  and  the  slings  of  Benja- 
min. I  must  go  to  jackal-soothed  slum- 
bers, and  prepare  myself  for  the  excavat- 
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**  Favor  me  by  expressing  to  the  mis- 
sionaries my  kindest  remembrances  of 
them  all,  and  my  wishes  for  their  health 
and  success.  Tell  Miss  Grant  that  if  I 
ever  do  dig  up  a  lord  of  the  Philistines 
I  will  send  her  his  crown  and  bracelet  by 
a  special  Amalekite,  I  inclose  an  order 
on  my  banker  for  ten  pounds  sterling, 
which  I  respectfully  beg  her  to  expend 
in  presents  for  her  scholars,  not  forgetting 
Mirta,  Rufka,  and  Saada. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

HUBERTSEX   DeVrIES.'* 


XX. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Irene 
quite  admired  Uubertsen's  letter,  and 
was  considerably  gratified  by  the  repeat- 
ed references  in  it  to  herself. 

She  discussed  the  epistle  more  than 
once  with  the  Paysons,  maintaining  that 
tliere  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  a  ra- 
tional understanding  of  Scripture,  and 
expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  the  writ- 
er would  yet  find  treasures  of  skeletons 
and  epitaphs,  in  all  which  no  one  con- 
tradicted her. 

*'  But  who  knew  that  he  was  so  witty !  " 
she  laughed,  —  a  laugh  of  reminiscence, 
—  the  jokes  rising  again  on  her  happy 
memory.  **  He  very  seldom  said  down- 
right funny  things  when  he  was  here.** 

**  I  presume  that  the  prevailing  grav- 
ity of  our  occupations  and  discourse  so- 
bered him  somewhat,*'  opined  the  cler- 
gj-man.  **  My  suspicion  is  that  he  is  a 
youth  of  social  and  sympathetic  nature, 
and  disposed  to  take  the  tone  of  those 
about  him.  It  may  be  that  I  oppressed 
him  a  little.  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
am  a  rather  dark  cloud,  and  fail  to  show 
enou<rh  of  the  silver  lininjj.** 

**  You  are  not  a  cloud  at  all,  —  to  good 
people,**  declared  Irene.  **  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  DeVries  ever  found  you 
oppressive.** 

**  That  *s  as  much  as  to  say  that  1^ 
is  one  of  the  good  people,**  inferred  Mrs. 
Payson,  with  her  nervous  little  laugh. 

Irene,  who  was  easily  upset,  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  this  comment  for 
a  moment. 

**  I  think  it  was  very  good  of  him  to 
think  of  presents  for  the  scholars,**  was 
her  happy  thought.  **  We  must  take 
Mirta  and  Rufka  and  Saada  with  us, 
Mrs.  Payson,  when  we  go  to  the  bazaar 
to  pick  out  the  things.  Of  course  you  *11 
go,  won*t  you?  '* 

**I  should  like  to,  immensely,**  con- 
fessed Mrs.  Payson,  who  had  not  en- 
tirely put  away  the  love  of  shopping. 
Then  she  glanced  toward  her  husband, 
and  was  glad  that  he  did  not  smile  at 
her  weakness,  which  was  a  thing  that  h 
had  not  thought  of  doing. 
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**  Tell  Mr.  DeVries,"  said  Irene,  whose 
mind  seemed  to  revert  frequently  to  the 
letter, —  **  tell  him  that  I  don't  think 
Epirots  should  pull  Roman  ears,  unless 
the  Romans  request  it.  I  wish  he  would 
send  on  his  Amalekite.  How  well  he 
knows  the  Bible!  It  was  an  Amalekite, 
don't  you  remember?  who  brought  Saul's 
crown  and  bracelet  to  David.  Tell  him 
to  take  sketches  of  all  the  finest- looking 
people  there,  and  especially  of  the  wom- 
en. I  want  a  face  for  my  ideal  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Philistines.  You  '11  be 
sure  to  remember  all  my  foolish  mes- 
sages, Mr.  Payson?  " 

**  Would  n't  you  like  to  write  the  let- 
ter yourself? "  giggled  Mrs.  Payson, 
who,  as  a  partisan  of  Dr.  Macklin,  did 
not  fancv  this  interest  in  the  DeVries 
correspondence. 

The  clenrvman  thoun^hthe  discovered 
reproof  in  his  wife's  tone,  and  came  in 
his  gentlest  way  to  the  young  lady's  res- 
cue. 

**  I  think  that  Irene  may  properly  an- 
swer our  friend's  messages,"  he  smiled. 
**  And  perhaps  she  would  do  well  to  read 
the  letter  to  Mirta,  Rufka,  and  Saada,  — 
all  but  the  compliment  to  their  poor  tran- 
sitory graces.  They  admire  the  young 
man  greatly,  I  believe,  and  I  should  like 
to  do  them  a  pleasure." 

There  was  no  objection  and  no  criti- 
cism. Mere  goodness  and  sweetness  had 
•made  this  man  entire  master  in  his  own 
house.  Among  all  intimate  souls  he  ruled 
easily,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  wishes  to 
the  contrary.  Because  he  desired  to  be 
the  least  among  them,  they  insisted  in- 
stinctively upon  making  him  their  chief. 
Such  loving  autocrats  are  found,  I  sus- 
pect, among  men  of  all  civilized  races, 
no  matter  what  their  religion.  Do  they 
exist  among  animals  ?  Doubted.  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  pacific  and  affection- 
ate dog,  for  instance,  is  respected  and 
adored  bv  his  canine  brethren.  Sure- 
Iv  there  is  something^  fine  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  even  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  worthiest  of  his  fellow-creat- 
ures. 

Irene  read  the  DeVries  letter  to  Mirta, 
Saada,  and  Rufka,  barring,  of  course,  the 
compliment  to  the  two  former.     They 


were  more  pleased  with  it  than  you  would 
easily  imagine  of  young  larlies  who  wore 
trousers,  girdles,  and  tarbooshes. 

*^  I  think  it  is  more  interesting  than 
Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,"  said  Mirta, 
who  had  lately  waded  through  that  model 
of  English  composition.  **  It  is  much 
funnier." 

**  He  seems  to  lauo^h  a  great  deal  at 
the  Arabs,"  remarked  Saada,  a  patriotic 
Syrian.  **  Are  there  no  queer  people 
in  America?  " 

*'  There  are  plenty  of  them,"  said 
Irene.  *'  But  Mr.  DeVries  is  not  now 
in  America.  He  lau5;hs  at  what  he  sees 
where  he  is." 

'*  He  laughs  at  his  Frank  steward,  too, 
Saada,"  added  Mirta.  **  Besides,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  wild  people  around  Asca- 
laan,  and  all  Mislemein.  Don't  you  like 
the  letter,  Saada?" 

**  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like  him, 
also.  I  wish  he  would  come  back  and 
live  in  Beirut  all  his  life,  and  wear  our 
costume.  He  would  look  so  splendid  in 
Syrian  costume!  " 

**  He  means  to  get  an  Amaout  dress," 
stated  Irene,  who  had  heard  the  young 
man  say  so. 

**  Why  does  he  praise  the  Amaout?  " 
objected  Rufka.  **  All  Arnaouts  are 
cruel  and  wicked.  If  I  see  him  in  Ar- 
naout  costume,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  him, 
and  hide." 

**  We  should  all  come  out  as:ain  when 
he  spoke,"  laughed  Saada.  **  Like  the 
birds  when  the  sun  rises." 

**  He  is  just  like  the  sun,"  added  Mir- 
ta. **  His  smile  shines.  I  also  wish  that 
he  would  come  here  and  live.  Will  vou 
tell  Mr.  Payson  to  give  him  our  message, 
ya  Sitty  Irene?  I  should  think  you  too 
would  like  him  here." 

**  Indeed  I  would,"  confessed  the  Lady 
Irene,  to  the  profound  and  meek  grati- 
fication of  her  hearers,  so  innocent  were 
tlicy  of  all  love-making  schemes. 

So  DeVries  had  an  admiration  society 
in  Beirut  which  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press and  transmit  its  sentiments  of  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

**  The  girls  were  delighted  with  tlie 
letter,"  Irene  joyfully  informed  Mr.  Pay- 
son.     **  Of  course  they  were  pleMed  to 
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be  remembered,  but  I  think  they  quite 
worship  him  for  himself." 

'*  So  far  as  he  [)re8erves  the  image  of 
bis  Creator  he  is  worshipful,**  replied 
the  clergyman.  **  There  is  nothing  no- 
bler on  earth  than  a  worthy  man,  —  un- 
less it  be  a  good  woman,"  he  added,  re- 
membering his  wife,  and  perhaps  Irene. 

^*  Have  you  put  in  my  messages  to 
him?"  asked  this  good  young  woman, 
who  had  been  thinking  while  Mr.  Pay- 


son  was  sermonizing:. 

«4 


I  have  n't  written  the  letter  yet," 
he  smiled.  **  IIow  eager  youth  is  to  see 
everything  done  at  once !  It  occurred  to 
me  to  let  the  answer  wait  until  I  could 
tell  him  what  you  have  bought  with  his 
money,  and  what  the  girls  say  to  their 
presents." 

The  reader  may  guess  that  the  shop- 
ping —  or,  as  one  might  call  it  in  Syria, 
the  bazaarino:  —  was  attended  to  that 
very  afternoon.  Mrs.  Payson  and  Irene, 
followe<l  by  Mirta,  Kufka,  and  Saada  in 
their  ghostly  veils,  and  by  Habeeb  with 
a  husre  wicker  basket  slunc^  over  his 
shoulders,  waded  down  a  winding,  sandy 
lane  to  the  dark,  dirty  cubby- hole  of  a 
citv,  and  visite<i  some  two  dozen  of  the 
sombre  alcoves  which  are  the  magazines 
of  its  merchant  princes.  There  was  not 
nioch  to  dazzle  a  buyer ;  the  bareness  of 
the  market  was  really  painful  to  a  lot  of 
women  who  had  money  to  spend;  the 
only  pretty  articles  were  silks  from  Trip- 
oli slipiM'rs  from  Damascus,  and  embroid- 
eries of  silk  and  gold  from  Lebanon. 
The  shawls  of  Beirut  were  out  of  the 
question,  as  being  too  expensive,  though 
of  course  the  ladies  did  not  neglect  the 
duty  of  examining  a  few  of  them.  From 
the  shawls  they  passed  to  the  silks. 

**  But  why  are  you  looking  at  these, 
ya  Sitty?  "  inquired  Mirta.  •*  Is  there 
lopney  enough  to  give  every  girl  a 
dress?" 

*•  Of  course  there  is  n*t,  Mirta,"  said 
Irene.  **  How  absurd  we  are!  If  vou 
should  ever  tell  Mr.  DeVries,  he  would 
laush  at  us." 

**  You  must  never  tell  him,  Mirta," 
urged  Saada;  and  Mirta  gravely  prom- 
bed  to  be  discreet. 

**  We  ihail  have  to  take  np  with  dip- 


pers and  tarbooshes,"  said  Mrs.  Pay- 
son,  after  some  mental  ciphering.  *^I 
do  dreadfully  want  to  buy  some  of  those 
Treblous  purses.  But  the  girls  never 
have  anything  to  put  in  them." 

So  a  considerable  number  of  yellow 
slippers  and  crimson  tarbooshes  was  pur- 
chased. Then  the  party  went  to  a  shop 
kept  by  an  Italian,  and  laid  in  a  store  of 
thread,  scissors,  and  thimbles.  Finally, 
a  remaining  hundred  of  piastres  was 
laid  out  in  rohotlicoom  and  other  simple 
sweetmeats.  It  was  a  day  of  small  things, 
surely,  but  it  was  an  i!lnusual  entertain- 
ment for  these  ladies,  and  they  enjoyed 
it  amazingly. 

**  What  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  have 
had !  "  said  Saada,  as  they  trudged  back 
over  the  uneven  pavement,  stepping 
from  time  to  time  across  the  dirty  rivu- 
let which  gurgled  down  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  which  was  the  sewer  of 
Beirut.  *^  I  wish  there  had  been  more 
things  to  buy  and  more  piastres." 

**  I  think  I  have  known  girls  very 
much  like  you  in  America,"  laughed 
Irene.  "  But  we  must  tell  Mr.  DeVries 
that  there  was  plenty  of  money,  and  that 
everybody  was  delighted." 

**  I  shall  tell  him  there  was  too  much 
money,  and  we  were  encumbered  with 
his  goodness,"  said  the  oriental  dam- 
sel. ''*■  And  I  shall  knit  him  a  purse  of 
Treblous  silk." 

Irene  glanced  at  Saada' s  dark  and 
wonderfully  brilliant  eyes,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment became  somewhat  pensive. 

'*  Can  I  not  knit  him  a  purse,  ya  Sit- 
ty?" asked  the  girl.  *'I8  it  contrary 
to  Frangistan  custom?  " 

**  Of  course  you  may,"  said  Irene. 
**  Make  it  as  pretty  as  you  can.  We 
ought  all  of  us  to  be  very  grateful  to 
him." 

**  When  is  he  to  return?  "  inquired 
Saada.  **  I  wish  he  might  return  to- 
morrow, thoupjh  the  purse  would  not  be 
ready.  Did  you  understand  what  Mirta 
just  said  of  him  in  Arabic?  She  said  he 
was  too  handsome  for  a  man." 

»*  There!  why  did  you  tell  of  that?  " 
protested  Mirta,  drawing  her  veil  more 
closely  over  her  face,  as  if  to  hide  a  blush. 
•»  If  I  said  it,  who  thought  it?  " 
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**  Perhaps  the  Sitty  thought  it,"  gig- 
gled Saada  roguishly.  **  I  was  tliink- 
ing  something  else.  I  was  merely  think- 
ing,  Will  the  purse  be  done  when  he 
comes?  " 

**  What  a  deal  of  talk  about  one  vounor 
man! "  put  in  Mrs.  Payson,  but  not  with 
severe  disapprobation. 

'*  If  he  is  good,  why  not?  "  argued 
Saada.  **  Who  should  talk  of  him  but 
the  people  who  are  obliged  to  him  ?  Let 
the  others  keep  silence.  I  wish  all  my 
friends  to  speak  of  me,  and  not  my  en- 
emies. Speech  is  tnore  becoming  to  love 
than  to  hate.*' 

**  Saada,  you  are  saying  Arab  say- 
ings, and  it  sounds  like  teaching,"  ob- 
served Mirta.  **  Our  lana^uao^e  is  full  of 
proverbs,  ya  Sitty  Irene.  AVhen  an 
Arab  talks  it  into  English  it  seems  as  if 
he  were  Solomon  the  Wise.*' 

'*  How  hot  it  is,  all  of  a  sudden!" 
gasped  Mrs.  Payson,  a  stoutly-built  lit- 
tle lady,  not  fitted  for  high  temperatures. 
**  Or  is  it  because  we  are  wading  through 
this  sand?  " 

**  A  sirocco  has  arisen,"  said  Rufka, 
**  and  we  are  going  to  be  very  hot,  and 
to  have  our  mouths  full  of  dust.  Do  you 
see  that  the  air  is  red  with  sand  ?  I  wish 
I  was  on  the  mountain." 

'*  It  comes  from  the  south,"  observed 
Irene.  **  I  suppose  it  is  worse  where 
Mr.  DeVries  is." 

**  May  it  have  an  end,  and  return  no 
more!  "  said  Saada  fervently.  '*  I  wish 
him  to  think  well  of  our  Syrian  climate." 

At  last  they  were  at  home,  and  grin- 
ning Ilabeeb  i)oured  out  the  huge  basket 
of  purchases  iMjfore  Mr.  Payson,  who 
smiled  in  his  kindly,  absent-minded  way, 
and  said  repeatedly,  **  It  is  well,  —  it  is 
all  well." 

'*  To-morrow  we  will  have   a   fffhnd" 
distribution  at  the  school-room," nirom- 
ised  Irene.  / 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  there,"  taid  the 
clergyman.  **  I  want  to  hear  vhat  the 
young  people  say  to  their  treasures. 
Then  I  will  write  to  the  youth  that  we 
are  all  greatly  his  debtors." 

**  Tell  him  exactly  what  the  girls  say," 
urged  Irene.  **  Translate  their  speeches 
literally.     It  will  amuse  him." 


**  He  shall  be  amused,"  promised  Pay- 
son,  **  and  thanked.  Let  us  not  for- 
get to  thank  also  the  Being  who  made 
him  and  sent  him  to  us." 

**  I  think,*'  remarked  Saada,  *'  that 
we  could  be  more  thankful  if  more  such 
were  sent.*' 

Mrs.  Payson,  Irene,  and  Mirta,  after 
one  anxious  glance  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  burst  into  a  spasm  of  laughter. 

**  Ah,  Saada!  "  said  Payson,  shaking 
his  head  and  trying  to  be  grave ;  but  he 
could  not  help  smiling,  and  so  he  went 
hastily  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discreet  merri- 
ment Dr.  Macklin  entered,  and  of  course 
must  be  informed  of  Saada's  audacious 
speech. 

**  I  shall  have  to  give  that  child  some 
senna,"  he  said,  ^*  to  take  the  taste  of 
such  "it^ordsout  of  her  mouth." 

Mrs.  Payson  became  serious,  for  she 
saw  that  he  had  on  his  petulant  expres- 
sion, and  guessed  that  he  was  not  pleased 
with  so  much  commendatory  talk  of  De- 
Vries. 

**  He  has  given  all  the  girls  a  pres- 
ent," she  explained,  **  and  they  are  in 
good  humor  about  it." 

'*  Oh,  of  course;  women  like  pret- 
ty things,**  grumbled  the  jealous  man. 
**Has  he  given  Miss  Grant  a  present? 
She  looks  as  gay  as  the  rest.*' 

The  usually  good-tempered  Irene  was 
for  once  indignant,  and  allowed  herself 
to  retaliate  by  a  mystification. 

**  I  have  nothing  yet,**  she  said.  **  My 
present  is  to  come.** 

The  sulky  doctor  would  make  no  in- 
quiries, but  Mirta  and  Saada  eagerly 
demanded,  **  ^^^lat  is  it,  ya  Sitty?  " 

*'  I  won't  tell,**  declared  Irene.  **  You 
two  ought  to  know  as  well  as  I  do.  As 
for  tlw  doctor,  he  never  could  guess." 

The  pair  of  pretty  Syrians  sat  staring 
at  her,  a  smile  of  curiosity  on  their  small 
mouths,  and  their  superb  dark  eyes 
sparkling  with  interest.  Macklin  would 
not  look  at  them,  nor  at  Irene;  he  went 
on  jK)king  over  the  pile  of  slippers  and 
tarbooshes  with  his  cane;  he  was  ob- 
viously very  anxious  and  unhappy.  Our 
heroine  repented  that  she  had  annoyed 
him,  and  brought  forth  her  terrific  secret. 
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**  I  am  to  have  the  crown  and  brace- 
let of  a  lord  of  the  Philistines,"  she 
langhed.  *  *  They  are  to  be  sent  me  by 
an  Amalekite/' 

**Ya  Sit  — ty!"  exclaimed  Mirta. 
**  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest.  I 
thought  there  was  something  in  the  let- 
ter which  you  had  not  read  to  us.  Sure- 
ly, you  likipped  one  place.** 

**  What  nonsense!  **  growled  the  doc- 
tor, not  a  little  relieved,  and  yet  angry 
at  having  been  mystified.  **Mr.  De- 
Vries  is  mejnoon  *'  [mad]. 

**  Doctor,  you  will  have  to  take  senna, 
also,**  said  Saada.  **  The  taste  of  those 
words  is  not  good.*' 

Macklin  gave  the  pretty,  laughing 
thing  a  glance  of  indignation,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  fast 
friend,  Mrs.  Pay  son. 


XXI. 


(i 


That  girl  Saada  needs  a  lecture,** 
said  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Pay  son.  *  *  Some- 
body has  been  dattering  her,  I  suppose, 
about  her  pretty  face,  or  her  wit.  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  DeVries  used  to 
talk  nonsense  to  her.  She  has  got  very 
pert  of  late,  and  says  whatever  she 
pleases,  and  I  don't  approve  of  it.** 

**I  will  speak  to  Saada,'*  promised 
the  good  lady.  **I  really  don*t  think 
•he  means  to  be  pt»rt,**  she  added,  for 
her  girls  were  dear  to  her,  and  she  hated 
to  scold  them.  *  *  But  she  is  rather  un- 
commonly bright,  you  know,  and  can*t 
help  coming  out  with  a  joke  now  and 
then.  Perhaps  we  have  indulged  her 
too  much.     1  will  caution  her.** 

•*Oh,  not  on  my  account,"  returned 
Macklin,  who  already  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  his  pettishncss.  *^  I  don't 
want  a  fuss  on  my  account.  I  can  bear 
iL  But  —  but  don't  you  think  there  is  a 
little  too  much  talk  among  these  young 
women  concerning  DeVries?  They  fill 
one  another's  heads  full  of  him.'* 

**  He  has  just  sent  them  presents,  you 
know.  Girls  like  presents.**  (The 
doctor  stared  here;  he  ha<l  never  heard 
10  before.)  **We  couldn't  very  well 
refu&e  the  money.** 


*'I  wish  you  could  have  refused  it. 
This  is  n't  a  fashionable  boarding-school 
for  the  education  of  Flora  McFlimseys; 
it  is  a  place  for  the  rearing  of  Christian 
teachers  and  Christian  wives  for  Syria. 
However,  I  am  making  too  much  of  the 
matter.  I  won't  grumble.  You  could 
n*t  help  yourself.** 

*  *  Mr.  Payson  saw  no  objection  to  tak- 
ing the  money,**  said  Mrs.  Payson;  and 
so  that  point  was  definitely  settled,  even 
for  Macklin. 

**I  wish  I  could  give  presents,  —  if 
female  hearts  are  to  be  won  that  way,** 
he  muttered.  **  I  have  a  little  money  to 
spare  just  now.  Do  you  think  Miss 
Grant  would  accept  something  from  me? 
And  what  shall  it  be  ?  I  wish  you  would 
buy  it  for  me.  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a 
camel  in  such  matters.** 

**  I  don*t  know.  She  is  very  sensi- 
tive. Why  not  ask  her  yourself?  It 
might  lead  to  offering  something  more 
than  a  shawl,**  concluded  the  lady,  with 
an  anxious  smile,  meant  to  be  encourag- 


ing. 


* '  Oh,  if  I  could !  *  *  gasped  the  doctor, 
coloring  to  his  forehead.  '*  I  have  been 
on  tlie  point  of  speaking  to  her  a  dozen 
times.  *  * 

**I  left  you  alone  with  her  once,** 
said  Mrs.  Payson,  almost  reproachfully. 

**  I  know,  —  I  remember.  And  vet  I 
don't  feel  sure  that  I  could  have  spoken, 
even  if  that  consul  had  n*t  blundered 
in.  Then  I  thought  of  writing  her  from 
Ilasbcya,  —  and  could  n*t.  And  since  I 
returned  I  have  grown  more  and  more 
nervous  about  it.  If  I  should  speak  to 
her,  and  she  should  refuse,  I  could  n*t 
stay  here,  —  no,  I  could  n't.  It  would 
be  the  end  of  my  usefulness  and  career 
in  Syria.  So  I  have  been  waiting  and 
watching,  —  watching  for  some  sign  of 
liking  on  her  part,  some  indication  which 
could  lead  me  to,  hope,  to  feel  tolerably 
sure  of  success." 

**  Waiting  for  her  to  speak  first?** 
giggled  Mrs.  Payson.  She  could  not 
louk  uj)on  it  as  a  hazardous  or  terrible 
thing  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage.  Her 
simple  belief  was  that  most  women  were 
glad  to  get  them,  and  exceedingly  likely 
to  accept  them.     She  herself  had  had 
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but  one,  and  had  received  it  with  a 
throb  of  great  gladness,  and  had  not 
hesitated  a  moment  to  say  yes. 

**  Of  course  I  am  not  such  a  goose  as 
to  expect  that,"  returned  the  doctor, 
reddeninor.  **I  believe  I  have  a  man's 
ideas  on  the  subject.  No  manly  man 
looks  for  a  woman  to  make  the  ad- 
vances.*' 

**WeH?  If  it  is  a  man's  business 
to  make  the  advances?"  queried  Mrs. 
Payson. 

* '  Do  you  think  she  has  ever  thought 
of  such  matters,  at  all?"  the  doctor 
wanted  to  know. 

Mrs.  Payson  tittered  outright.  Was 
not  Irene  a  woman?  But  the  excellent 
lady  respected  the  secret  of  her  sex. 

**  She  has  had  one  offer,"  was  her 
answer. 

**  Whose?  "  stared  the  surprised  and 
alarmed  Macklin. 

**  Did  n*t  you  know?  Oh,  you  must 
never  tell.  Did  n't  you  know  that  the 
consul  "  — 

**  ^^^latI  that  low  brute?  "  howled  the 
doctor. 

**  Hush!  for  pity's  sake,  hush!  Yes. 
But  she  refuse<i  him.  You  must  n't 
s|X}ak  of  it.  What  would  he  think  of 
the  mission?     Mr.  Payson  says  "  — 

**  Oh,  of  course,"  interrupted  Mack- 
lin. **  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  silence 
as  well  as  Mr.  Payson.  So  she  refused 
him  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  ^Vhat  an  imperti- 
nent boor!  How  dared  he  come  to  her 
with  his  coarse  courtship,  —  how  could 
he  dare !  And  I  worship  the  very  floors 
where  she  has  walked!  " 

**  Oh,  don't  worship  so  much,"  urged 
Mrs.  Pavson.  **I  hate  to  see  a  man 
make  a  perfect  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
out  of  a  fellow-creature  because  t^he 
wears  muslin  instead  of  broadcloth.  Of 
course,  I  want  you  to  love  and  respect 
Irene.  But  you  have  a  right  to  speak 
to  her  as  an  ecjual." 

**  And  vou  wish  me  to  make  this  of- 
fer?" 

**  I  want  to  see  you  happy,  —  and  her, 
also,*'  returned  Mrs.  Payson,  trenibliuix 
and  almost  ready  to  whimper,  for  her  af- 
fections were  really  involved,  and  more- 
over it  was  such  a  crisis!     **  And  I  want 


to  keep  her  in  the  mission.  She  is  the 
brightest  of  all  us  women.  I  think  Mr. 
Payson  and  Mr.  Kirkwood  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly grieved  to  lose  her." 

**  How  lose  her?  — DeVries?  "  whis- 
pered the  doctor. 

^*  I  don't  know.  She  talks  a  good  deal 
about  him.  But  there  are  other  chances. 
You  know  how  many  travelers  pass 
through  here." 

**  Is  she  alone  now?  "  asked  the  lov- 
er, in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

**I  think  so.  The  girls  went  up- 
stairs a  minute  ago.  I  think  you  will 
find  her  with  her  Grammars.  She  is  al- 
ways  at  them." 

Rising  slowly,  the  doctor  slowly  sought 
the  study  room,  meanwhile  meditating 
the  fateful  scene  to  come.  He  had  to- 
tally forgotten  that  not  ten  minutes  be- 
fore he  had  slurred  at  Irene,  and  given 
her  cause  of  offense.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  him,  therefore,  when  she  looked  up 
with  a  grave  and  worried  air,  like  one 
who  expects  a  disagreeable  interview. 

*'  Irene,  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not 
glad  to  see  me,"  he  began.  *'  I  am  very 
deeply  grieved." 

**  Are  you  still  vexed?  "  she  asked, 
wearily.  There  were  some  signs  of  phys- 
ical malaise  in  her  face;  there  were 
heavy  circles  about  her  eyes,  and  a  gen- 
eral air  of  languor;  at  any  other  time 
the  doctor  would  have  taken  note,  but 
not  now. 

**  It  was  such  a  trifle,"  she  continued. 
*'  We  were  all  laughing  together." 

**  Vexe<i,  —  vexed  with  you  ?  "  he  in- 
quii*ed.  **  Oh,  I  remember.  If  I  was 
vexed,  I  was  a  fool.  I  wish  you  would 
forget  that." 

**  Of  course  1  will.  It  was  nothing. 
But  I  did  n't  mean  to  give  you  any  an- 
noyance." 

**  I  know  you  did  n't.  You  are  as 
good  and  |)atient  as  a  human  being  can 
be.  I  know  your  good  qualities,  Irene. 
And  vou  don't  even  guess  how  much  I 
admire  them." 

**  Oh,  doctor,  whv  do  vou  flatter?  I 
don't  want  any  compliments,"  she  re- 
plie<l,  as  if  already  fearful  of  what  was 


coming. 


**  Ah,  I  am  too  serious  to  flatter,"  he 
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sighed.  *'I  am  as  serious  as  man  can 
be." 

She  had  been  trying  to  laugh,  but  the 
show  of  merriment  passed  away  now, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  anxiously. 

**  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  saw 
you,  Irene,"  were  the  next  words. 

Miss  Grant  turned  as  pale  as  though 
she  were  really  and  very  seriously  ill. 

**  I  shall  love  you  all  my  life,"  Mack- 
lin  went  on.     *  *  I  wish  —  oh,  I  wish ' '  — 

**  Oh,  doctor,  stop  I  "  Irene  suddenly 
burst  out  in  a  sort  of  scream,  while  one 
foot  came  down  upon  the  floor  with  a 
spasmodic  stamp.  **  Oh,  do  stop  —  till 
I  can  think  —  till  I  can  speak.  I  thought 
you  were  my  friend.  I  wanted  you  for 
mv  best  friend." 

**  It  can't  be,"  declared  Macklin,  star- 
inz  at  her  wildlv.  **  I  can't  be  only 
your  friend.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Noth- 
ing but  your  friend?  Never  anything 
dearer  than  a  friend  ?  ' ' 

**  Oh,  yes,  —  that 's  it.  My  truest 
and  dearest  friend." 

Irene  was  in  such  trouble,  so  confused 
in  mind  and  shaken  in  bo<ly,  that  she 
could  not  think  very  rationally,  and 
hardly  talked  intelligibly.  Nevertheless, 
what  she  had  been  able  to  say  sounded 
wofully  decisive  to  the  man  who  heard 
it,  though  all  the  while  he  had  seemed 
to  hear  it  in  a  dream. 

"Is  it  all  over?  "  he  asked,  like  a  pa- 
tient who  wakes  out  of  a  chloroformed 
sleep,  and  cannot  believe  that  his  limb 
is  really  off.    **  Have  you  refused  me  ?  " 

"You  didn't  oflfer,"  was  the  girl's 
feeble  evasion.  **  Ob,  doctor,  don't  do 
it!" 

The  doctor  sat  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, gazing  at  her  with  a  countenance 
of  despair. 

**  Irene,  I  can't  take  this  for  an  an- 
swer," he  at  last  said,  still  hoping  a  lit- 
tle.    **  Yon  must  tell  me  "  — 

Of  a  sudden,  and  probably  without  a 
conscious  purpose,  her  face  assumed  a 
Delilah-like  expression  of  coaxing,  and 
she  leaned  toward  him  with  a  pleading, 
caressins:  movement,  all  stran^^clv  unlike 
herself. 

*•  Don't  —  don't  —  please  don't,"  she 
fmikd.     "  Do  tr)'  to  please  me.     Let  it 


all  go.  I  am  going  to  forget  every  word 
that  you  have  said.  Won't  you  forget 
it,  too,  my  dear,  good  friend  ?  " 

It  seemed  so  unnatural,  the  request 
and  the  manner  of  it,  that  Macklin  re- 
volted. **  Never  I "  he  declared,  almost 
in  anger.  **  What  an  idea!  How  can  I 
forget  it?" 

**  Oh,  it  is  too  bad! "  moaned  Irene, 
throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and 
clasping  her  hands  across  her  eyes.  *  *  It 
is  too  bad !  Here  I  have  come  to  mission 
ground  to  meet  more  of  this  than  I  ever 
saw  at  home." 

It  was  a  singular  speech  for  this  young 
lady  to  make;  she  was  torturing  another, 
and  yet  tliinking  solely  of  herself.  As 
the  doctor  stared  at  her  with  his  piti- 
fully cowed  and  anxious  eyes,  he  felt, 
and  very  naturally,  that  she  was  either 
inhuman  or  silly.  But  at  last  an  inspi- 
ration of  his  art  came  to  enlighten  him, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  a  case 
of  hysteria." 

The  thouorht  made  him  calmer;  it 
forced  him  to  rule  himself.  As  an  inva- 
lid he  knew  how  to  treat  her,  how  to 
concede  to  her  exceeding  patience.  He 
said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  more,  and 
he  was  entirely  wise  in  so  doing.  Event- 
ually Irene  withdrew  her  hands  from  her 
face,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 
It  seemed  that,  like  a  child  in  a^fit  of 
illness,  she  was  conscious  only  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  smile  simply  meant, 
*»  /am  better." 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  you,"  she  said, 
slowly,  and  in  a  low,  wearied  voice.  '*  I 
looked  upon  you  as  my  best  friend  in 
the  world  except  Mr.  Pay  son.  I  don't 
want  to  vex  you.  I  want  you  to  be  hap- 
py. But  —  but ' '  —  ami  here  she  shook 
her  head  repeatedly  —  **  I  don't  want  to 
be  married.  No,  I  don't.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  married.  Please  believe  me, 
doctor,  and  let  this  be  forgotten." 

He  drew  a  long,  shuddering  sigh  over 
this  crushing  of  his  hopes.  As  yet  there 
was  a  strong  desire  in  him  to  protest 
against  the  decision,  and  to  plead  for  his 
own  happiness.  But  he  noted  the  tired 
voice  and  the  lan<;uor  of  reaction  in 
her  face.  She  was  his  patient  at  this 
moment,  and  he   must  be  unweariably 
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^ntle  witli  her,  as  became  a  good  physi- 
cian. 

**  Irene,  we  will  sav  no  more  about  it 
—  nqw,'*  he  promised,  in  a  tone  of  suf- 
fering pity.  **  I  will  bear  and  forget,  if 
I  can.     Now  go  and  rest  yourself.  *  * 

**  Thank  you,'*  she  sobbed,  gently, 
for  the  condolence  moved  her  deeply. 
**How  good  you  are  I  I  hope  you  will 
be  very  happy  all  your  life." 

The  doctor  went  out,  joined  ^Irs.  Pay- 
son  in  the  parlor,  and  suddenly  lay  down 
upon  the  sofa,  shaking  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  chill. 

**  What  is  it  ?  '*  asked  the  excited 
lady.  **  Has  she  made  you  sick?  Oh, 
the  ungrateful  creature!** 

**  Don't,*'  said  Macklin.  **  Not  a 
word  to  her.  You  see  what  a  husband 
I  would  make.  Probably  she  is  right. 
But  I  shall  leave  Svria,  now.  I  never 
shall  be  a  man  again  —  never  shall  be 
of  any  more  use  to  mortal  —  while  I  stay 
here.** 

**  Oh,  doctor  I  **  groaned  Mrs.  Pay  son, 
gazing  at  his  shaking  hands  and  the  sud- 
den blancliing  of  his  face,  —  all  Ircne*s 
work,  of  course.  *'  I  am  so  mad  with 
herl** 

**  Not  a  word  to  her,  if  vou  care  for 
my  wishes,**  saitl  the  poor  fellow,  stag- 
gerinj:  to  his  feet.  *'  I  will  go  home 
now,  and  shiver  it  out.  It  is  a  small 
matter,  —  the  ague  is.  *  * 

**  Wait  for  some  red-pepper  tea,*' 
begged  ^Irs.  Pavson. 

**  No.  Mv  man  can  make  it.  If  she 
is  ill,  send  for  me.'* 

**  5/<tf/**  exclaimed  the  indign.int  ladv, 
actually  wishing  that  Irene  might  be  sick, 
at  least  a  little. 

**  She  is  not  strong.  I  never  noticed 
it  before.  lias  she  been  out  in  the  sun 
to-davV** 

'•  Whv,  she  went  to  the  bazaars  to 
buv  those  thinLrs.     We  all  went.** 

*'  How  could  vou  let  her?  And  a  si- 
rocco  blowing  I  "  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
with  tlu*  unreasonableness  of  a  lover. 

^Irs.  Pavson  matle  no  reply ;  this  last 
unjust  buffet  was  too  much;  she  was  so 
hurt  that  she  could  not  spi.*ak. 

*'  It  niav  be  the  first  touch  of  mala- 
ria,"  continued  Macklin.     **  If  she  com- 


plains, or  looks  in  the  least  ailing,  send 
for  me  at  once." 

Mrs.  Pay  son  of  course  promised,  and 
then  the  doctor  tottered  away. 


XXII. 

Dr.  Macklin  could  not  believe  that  his 
love  was  quite  hopeless,  and  therefore 
did  not  decide  to  remove  to  some  other 
missionary  field. 

But  two  days  after  his  refusal,  finding 
that  Irene  showed  no  return  of  hysteria, 
and  also  finding  the  scenery  of  Beirut  ut- 
terly insupportable  to  a  man  in  his  state 
of  mind,  he  went  off  to  his  summer  home 
in  the  lofty  village  of  Abeih,  where  he 
could  seek  consolation  in  the  green  ter- 
races of  Lebanon,  sweeping  three  thou- 
sand feet  downward  to  the  sea,  and  at 
evening  could  distinguish  the  serrated 
highlands  of  Cyprus,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  distant,  painted  dark  on  the 
flaming  canvas  of  the  sunset. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  usual  spring 
flight  of  the  mission  families  from  the  hot 
coast  region  to  the  breezy  altitudes  of  the 
mountain.  Most  of  there  went  to  Abeih, 
which  had  long  been  a  regular  station, 
boasting  three  comfortable  mission  resi- 
dences,  one  of  which  contained  a  room 
large  enough  for  a  chapel.  The  Paysons 
alone  migrated  to  Bhamdun,  a  village 
some  twelve  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
and  a  thousand  feet  nearer  the  heayens. 

**  We  go  to  and  fro  like  storks,"  said 
Saada  to  Irene.  **  Only  we  don't  go 
north  and  south.  In  the  spring  we  fljr 
up,  and  in  the  autumn  we  fly  down.*' 

**  And  we  make  as  much  clamor  over 
our  pilgrimages  as  the  jackals,"  smiled 
Mr.  Payson,.  looking  out  uj)on  the  noisy 
muleteers  and  servants  who  were  packing 
the  family  valuables. 

**  The  Arab  language  is  made  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  English  language  is 
made  to  be  muttered,**  returned  the  pa- 
triotic young  vSyrian. 

**  And  both  of  them  are  made  for 
prayer,  Saada.  One  has  to  regret  that 
they  are  so  seldom  used  in  that  duty.'' 

After  a  time  the  huge  packs  were  all 
strapped  and  ro{>ed  on  to  the  cringing 
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mules,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
mounted  their  various  steeds  and  hybrids 
and  donkeys.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payson  and 
Irene  each  had  a  horse  of  the  cheap  and 
common  breed  called  kadeeah,  Saada 
and  Rufka  and  old  Yusef,  the  cook,  were 
stacke<l  on  mounds  of  luggage.  The 
muU'teers  walked,  or  took  turns  at  the 
donkeys. 

**  I  am  80  sorry  that  we  are  to  lose 
MLrta,"  said  Irene. 

**  She  does  better,*'  replied  Saada. 
**  Al>eih  is  prettier  than  Bhamdun.  To 
Abeih  I  wish  we  could  all  go.  Why 
Khould  Ilowaja  Payson  be  sent  alone  to 
Bhamdun?  Even  the  hakeem  has  left 
it  this  summer,  though  he  needs  the  cool- 
est air." 

Concerning  this  last-mentioned  fact 
In.*ne  could  make  no  comment.  She  was 
thinking  what  an  unlucky  girl  she  was 
tbu<  to  turn  the  mission  upside  down,  and 
deprive  her  good  friend  Macklin  of  the 
climate  which  he  specially  requii*ed.  She 
would  be  sent  home,  she  said  to  herself, 
if  people  <Ud  n't  stop  proposing  to  her. 
^Vliat  would  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  think  of  her  if  thev  knew  that  she 
had  had  two  offers  inside  of  a  month  ? 

Meantime,  they  were  moving  on,  at  a 
quiet  foot-pace,  over  the  sandy  ways.  The 
prickly-pear  hedges,  abundant  greenery 
and  flowers,  and  square  stone  houses  of 
the  g.irdeDS  were  left  behind  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Then  came  wide  flats 
of  young  pines,  and  then  a  sweep  of  roll- 
ing open  country,  very  sandy  on  the  right 
kaud,  but  bordered  on  the  left  by  a  for- 
est of  venerable  olives,  whose  grayish 
Teniure  stretched  five  or  six  miles  along 
t  shallow  valley  at  the  base  of  the  foot- 
hills. 

There  were  no  villages  on  the  road, 
DO  isolated  houses,  no  inhabitants.  The 
two  or  three  horsemen  whom  they  met 
were  heavily  armed,  and  probably  be- 
knged  to  the  mounted  police,  called  how» 
dteyeh.  Occasionally  a  duo  or  trio  of 
mak'teers,  their  animals  loaded  with 
wool,  or  perhaps  only  with  fagots,  passed 
tliem  towartl  the  city.  A  few  light- 
bailt,  swift-stepping  fellows  on  foot  were 
recognizable  by  their  alert,  bold  air  as 
Bkoontaineers.  Ever}-  one  saluted,  touch- 


ing the  hand  to  the  breast  and  then  to 
the  forehead,  usually  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  The  Moslems  uttered  a  brief 
**  Sellim,'*  and  the  Christians  a  cheery 
**  Sub  hac  bel  khiar."  The  deep-toned, 
dignified  **  Naharkum  saieed "  of  the 
Druzes  was  very  striking. 

The  first  slopes  —  the  yellowish,  rocky, 
and  nearly  barren  slopes  —  of  the  foot- 
hills were  reached  in  about  an  hour. 
Here  ended  all  semblance  of  a  road,  ex- 
cept a  mere  sinuous  cattle  path,  stony, 
steep,  and  difficult.  After  a  panting, 
tottering,  and  seemingly  perilous  climb 
of  thirty  minutes,  they  reached  a  bald, 
breezy  crest,  only  to  descend  into  a 
mountain  wady,  or  ravine^  and  then  re- 
peat the  ascent.  Erelong  they  began  to 
discover  the  fruits  of  that  comparative 
freedom  from  Turkish  misrule  which 
Lebanon  accords  to  her  two  hundred 
thousand  children.  The  country  became 
populous  and  plenteous.  Villages  stood 
forth  on  giant  spurs,  or  peered  through 
the  foliage  of  valleys.  The  enormous 
sides  of  the  crests  were  terraced  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  stairways  of  a  thousand 
feet  descent,  all  green  with  grain,  vines, 
fig-trees,  and  mulberries.  Deep  ravines 
were  paved  with  the  dark,  cool  verdure 
of  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  spec- 
tacles which  opened  to  right  and  left  were 
not  merely  picturesque  and  noble;  they 
were  also  so  gentle  and  lovely  as  to  de- 
serve the  most  gracious  of  epithets.  If 
one  desired  to  add  sublimity  to  the  view, 
he  had  but  to  turn  and  gaze  down  upon 
the  pLiin,  the  far  and  faint  gardens,  the 
dwindling  city,  and  the  illimitable  gleam- 
ing of  the  sea. 

**  It  is  a  most  beautiful  earth,"  said 
Payson.  *^  But  in  all  the  earth  there  is 
nothing  to  my  eyes  so  beautiful  as  Leb- 
anon and  its  prospects." 

*^  I  can't  talk  about  it,"  answered 
Irene,  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

**  And  you  do  well,"  he  declared.  "  I 
feel  as  if  my  praises  were  like  the  idle 
whisperings  of  children  in  the  hfmik  seats 
of  the  sanctuary.  This  is  one  of  the 
temples  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  solemn 
service  going  on.  I  think  I  had  better 
stop  my  noise." 

They  halted  to  lunch  on   an  open, 
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windy  ridge,  along  which  ran  a  rude  lit- 
tle aqueduct,  brimming  with  dark,  clear 
water.  Then  they  mounted  again  and 
resumed  the  wild  journey;  now  down 
terraced  hill-sides  into  deep  wadys,  and 
then  up  still  loftier  acclivities;  the  sea 
now  hidden  for  many  minutes,  and  then 
anew  revealing  its  broad  glory.  There 
had  been  four  hours  of  this,  when  they 
looked  across  a  ravine  of  unusual  depth 
and  beheld  Bhamdun  perched  on  the  op- 
posite spur,  at  the  summit  of  a  wide  and 
lofty  stairway  of  vines  and  mulberries. 
It  was  a  clump  of  some  two  hundred 
houses,  all  roughly  but  stoutly  built  of 
the  yellow  limestone  of  I^banon,  and 
topped  with  tl^e  flat  roofs  of  the  Orient. 
It  seemed  but  a  little  way  distant;  they 
could  hear  the  shouting  of  children. 
Tet  half  an  hour  elapsed  ere  the  travel- 
ers, barely  clinging  to  their  saddles,  sur- 
mounted the  final  ascent  and  entered  the 
narrow,  crooked  alleys  of  the  village. 

A  pack  of  dirty,  bare- legged,  red- 
capped  urchins  saluted  them  with  Orient- 
al gravity  and  courtesy.  Men  and  wom- 
en touched  their  breasts  and  foreheads, 
and  uttered  the  customary  resonant  sal- 
utation. A  white-bearded  senior  in  a 
red  jacket  and  blue  trousers  exchanged 
copious  congratulations  with  Payson, 
kissing  hands  to  him  at  every  salaam,  and 
smilinc;  as  if  he  were  welcoming:  a  Ion*;- 
lost  brother.  Then  tliey  were  at  the 
door  of  a  one-storied,  solid  divelling  of 
rudely  hewn  stone,  their  home  for  the 


coming  summer. 


There  was  a  gay  unpacking  of  huge 
bundles  and  of  roomy  leathern  hampers. 
Heavy  mattings  were  unrolled,  camp- 
bedsteads  set  up,  a  few  cushions  dis- 
posed here  and  there,  and  the  house- 
keeping arrangements  were  completed. 
Irene  had  never  before  seen  so  rustic  a 
home,  and  yet  it  was  abundantly  spacious 
and  comfortable.  A  long  hall,  open  to- 
ward the  west,  and  faced  there  with 
horseshoe  arches,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  buiicUng.  On  two  sides  and  a  part 
of  the  fourth  it  was  inclosed  by  rooms, 
four  in  number  and  of  res|)ectable  di- 
mensions. At  the  southern  end  of  the 
hall,  the  leewan  looked  out  through  its 
comandaloou  upon  the  narrow  court-yard 


of  a  humbler  dwelling,  and  upon  sheets 
of  flat  roofs  further  down  the  slope. 

Exteriorly  the  edifice  was  very  rude, 
and  yet  not  entirely  bare  of  graces.  The 
stones  were  roughly  chipped  and  set  in  a 
cement  of  mud,  but  they  were  of  goo<lly 
size  and  laid  in  re<nilar  courses.  The 
flat  severity  of  the  rectangular  front  was 
lightened  by  the  three  broad  Saracenic 
arches  which  opened  the  hall  toward  the 
sunset.  The  comandaloon  had  a  double 
window,  also  arched  and  pointed.  It  was 
a  massively  constructed  hovel,  which  had 
somewhat  the  air  of  a  barbaric  palace. 

Within  there  was  no  finish  whatever, 
except  a  little  clumsy  wood-carving  and 
a  few  figures  traced  on  the  doors  with 
a  red-hot  iron.  The  rolling  prairies  of 
flooring  were  made  of  mud,  tamped  hard, 
rubbed  smooth  with  a  polished  pebble, 
and  varnished  with  a  wash  of  red  clay« 
The  irregularities  of  the  stones  in  the 
walls  could  be  seen  through  the  coating 
of  whitewashed  clay  which  served  for 
plaster.  The  ceilings  were  naked,  un- 
hewn beams  of  pine,  supporting  short 
transverse  slats  of  the  same  wood,  on 
which  rested  eighteen  inches  of  cemented 
rubble,  the  flat  roof  of  the  dwelling. 

Several  swallows  had  built  their  nests 
amid  the  rafters,  and  fluttered  in  and 
out  with  noisy  confidence.  A  clamor  of 
stamping  horses,  too,  came  up  from  the 
stable  under  the  northern  room.  Circu- 
lar holes  near  the  bottom  of  two  of  the 
doors  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  former 
proprietor  had  been  thoughtful  of  cat«, 
or  had  had  theories  concerning  ventila- 
tion. At  the  top  of  the  rude  stairway 
which  led  into  the  stony  court-yard  stood 
three  earthen  jars,  almost  as  big  as  bar- 
rels, full  of  sweet  water  from  the  village 
spring,  their  |)orous  surfaces  beaded  with 
a  cool  perspiration.  Below,  in  a  little 
one-storied  wing,  could  be  heard  the 
clatter  of  old  Yusef*s  brazen  saucepans 
and  burnished  iron  kettles. 

**  llie  north  room  will  be  the  study 
and  parlor,*'  said  Mrs.  Payson,  who  was 
in  a  flurry  of  housekeeping  glee.  **  Mr. 
Payson  does  n't  mind  the  stamping  and 
neighing.  The  west  room  will  be  our 
bedroom.  It  looks  selfish  to  take  the 
only  rooms  with  glass  windows;  but  we 
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are  the  oUl  people,  you  know.  Irene  will 
have  the  great  room  on  the  street  side. 
She  can  get  light  enough,  perhaps,  from 
the  open  hall ;  I  wish  it  was  lighter.  The 
girls  must  put  up  with  the  dark  room.'* 

**  We  can  see  to  sleep  all  the  better  in 
the  dark,"  observed  Saada.  *'  Can't  we, 
O  Rufka?" 

**  I  think  we  shall  all  be  middling 
comfortable,"  continued  Mrs.  Payson. 
*•  Only  as  for  cosiness,  that  *s  clean  out 
of  the  question.  Visitors  will  have  to 
sleep  in  the  parlor.  I  'm  so  sorry  about 
the  horses;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  It 
does  n't  smell  so  very  much  like  a  sta- 
ble, do  you  think  it  does,  Irene  ?  What 
a  barbarous  notion  to  have  animals  kick- 
ing and  squealing  right  under  one  *s  com- 
pany! " 

**0h,  dear!"  said  Irene,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  DeVries  might  be  a 
guest.  '*  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  and 
that  ends  it." 

*•  The  divine  Man  was  born  in  a  sta- 
ble," observed  Mr.  Pay  son,  looking  up 
from  the  unpacking  of  his  books.  **I 
think  I  shall  like  to  work  in  that  room.'* 

In  the  evening  came  visitors,  —  va- 
rious elders  and  doctors  of  Bhamdun ; 
tUo  an  invalid  or  two  seeking  medicines. 
The  notables  seated  themselves  compos- 
edly on  the  cushioned  mukaad,  while  the 
younger  or  humbler  persons  squatted  on 
their  heels  against  the  wall.  Every  man 
brou«»ht  his  chibouk,  two  or  three  feet 
loH'^  osuallv,  and  smoked  in  small,  rare 
wliifFs.  Chief  among  the  great  ones  was 
Aboo  Daood,  the  white-bearded  senior 
of  the  red  jacket,  remarkable  for  the 
pure  Semitic  .type  of  his  high  features 
ind  for  the  hoarse  wheeze  of  his  utter- 
ance. 

**  I  lost  my  voice  calling  to  my  sheep 
across  the  wadys,"  he  explained.  **  But 
tU  the  same  I  praise  God  with  it.  We 
should  return  thanks  for  whatever  be- 
falls us." 

He  had  a  false  smile  and  an  uneasy, 
canning  gray  eye,  both  indicative  of  an 
over-can nvjjift  at  barjraininjj,  the  source 
of  his  rustic  riches.  No  hermit  could  be 
more  indefatigably  devout  in  conversa- 
tion than  this  wily,  huckstering  old  ego- 
tin.     What  with  his  sanctimonious  talk 


and  his  fraudful  practices,  he  was  the 
despair  of  Mr.  Payson.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  he  was  not  one  of  the  con- 
verts to  Protestantism,  and  merely  called 
out  of  general  civility  and  love  of  much 
conversation. 

Another  visitor  of  mark  was  the  vil- 
lage school-master,  Aboo  Mekhiel,  a  lit- 
tle, wilted,  ruddy-faced  man  of  forty, 
whose  blue  eyes  showed  honesty  and  in- 
telligence. He  was  not  a  capitalist,  like 
Aboo  Daood,  but  he  could  write  Arabic 
grammatically  and  compose  in  verse, 
which  made  him  a  wonder  of  scholarship 
in  Lebanon.  The  poverty  of  the  liter- 
ary class  appeared  in  the  pathetic  fact 
that  Aboo  Mekhiel  did  not  smoke  unless 
some  one  lent  him  a  pipe.  In  religion  he 
was  a  neutral,  not  holding  positively 
with  either  the  missionaries  or  the  Greek 
church,  but  taking  a  middle  way  toward 
the  celestial  city. 

Then  there  was  one  of  the  Brodestans 
(Protestants),  the  respectable  and  gen- 
tle-mannered Kbaled,  famed  for  upright- 
ness and  generosity  of  dealing,  and  with 
a  fine  expression  of  sweetness  on  his  thin 
features.  There  were  others,  too,  —  a 
very  few  thus  far,  we  must  confess,  —  of 
the  same  belief.  The  majority  of  Bham- 
dunees  still  held  fast  to  their  Greek  cre- 
dences. 

.  Aboo  Daood  had  brought  with  him  his 
grandson,  a  lovely  youth  of  sixteen,  with 
a  delicate  aquiline  face,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
poetical,  hazel  eyes.  His  granddaughter, 
a  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired  girl  of  twelve, 
very  handsome,  also,  in  mere  color  and 
modeling  of  face,  lurked  shyly  near  the 
door-way,  with  her  baby  brother  astride 
l)ehind,  and  stared  with  parted  lips  at 
the  ladies.  Other  children,  most  of  them 
ragged,  and  very,  very  few  of  them 
pretty,  looked  in  humbly  from  the  street. 

Meantime  the  talk  of  the  elders  pro- 
ceeded. I  think  that  it  was  a  somewhat 
thin  and  vapid  conversation,  made  up 
very  largely  of  salutations  and  compli- 
ments. Mr.  Payson  sought  to  give  the 
interview  a  tone  of  grace,  but  the  vil- 
lagers could  be  as  fluent  in  devout  phrases 
as  himself,  and  meant  no  more  by  them 
than  by  smoking.  There  was  some  little 
speech  about  the  vines,  the  yield  of  mul- 
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berry  leaves,  and  the  chances  of  the  sea- 
son for  silk-worms.  There  were  inquir- 
ies as  to  the  likelihood  of  England's  seiz- 
ing the  country  and  drivinor  the  Druzes 
out  of  Lebanon.  But  this  last  topic  was 
treated  in  a  whisper,  for  Bhamdun  was 
subject  to  the  great  house  of  Abdeliuelek, 
and  murmurinfi:  a^rainst  them  was  a  kind 
of  treason  not  devoid  of  peril. 


One  after  one  the  visitors  rose,  saluted 
with  the  ready  Syrian  smile,  walked  bare- 
foot to  the  door,  shuffled  into  their  heavy 
slippers,  and  departed. 

With  all  this  reception  the  women  of 
the  household  had  naught  to  do,  hut,  as 
women  should  in  the  East,  confined 
themselves  to  their  own  business  and 
quarters. 


TWO  YEARS   OF   PRESIDENT  HAYES. 


The  record  for  two  years  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  administration  is  made  up. 
What  judgment  the  historian,  regarding 
these  years  as  part  of  a  distant  period, 
and  perceiving,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  perceive,  the  just  relation  of  their 
events  to  things  before  and  after,  may 
pass  upon  this  administration  cannot  be 
anticipated  with  certainty.  But  we  who 
live  now  are  compelled  for  our  own 
guidance  to  form  such  opinions  as  we  can 
on  current  affairs. 

The  cardinal  and  controllincr  incident 
of  recent  politics  is  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. For  fourteen  years  our  task  has 
been  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  national  life,  and  it  is  yet 
unaccomplished,  because  two  reactionary 
powers  constantly  baffle  progress:  one 
the  political  traditions  in  which  a  gener- 
ation still  surviving  and  participating  in 
public  affairs  was  educated;  the  other 
the  unquenched  passion  engendered  by 
the  war  itself. 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  always  a 
democrat,  although  elected  to  olfice  by 
the  republican  party,  sought  his  own 
party  as  soon  as  it  was  reunited  after  the 
w«ir,  and  insisted  that  the  Southern  States 
should  be  restored  to  their  former  place 
and  power  in  the  Union  without  j)roba- 
tion,  without  reconstruction,  and  without 
guarantees.  In  the  effort  to  carry  out 
his  policy,  Congress  dissenting,  he  used 
the  executive  patronage  scandalously  to 
strengthen  the  political  intluencc  of  the 


administration.  When  Mr.  Pendleton, 
aspiring  to  the  democratic  nomination  for 
president,  proclaimed  that  the  public  debt 
should  be  paid  in  greenbacks,  and  enough 
greenbacks  should  be  printed  to  pay  it, 
Johnson,  seeking  the  same  prize,  pro- 
claimed that  whenever  the  sum  of  the 
interest  payments  should  equal  the  prin- 
cipal the  debt  would  have  been  paid  in 
full.  Thus  the  three  leading  issues  of 
our  politics  since  the  war —  the  South- 
ern (question,  the  prostitution  of  the  civil 
service  to  personal  and  party  ends,  and 
the  heresies  of  inflation  and  repudiation 
—  were  all  before  the  country  at  the  end 
of  Johnson's  term. 

'ilicn  came  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  lasting  eight  years.  An  obli- 
gation of  gratitude  made  him  president. 
The  Union  party,  which  Johnson  had 
disappointed,  turned  with  confidence  to 
Grant,  believing  he  woul(}  be  true  to  the 
new  national  idea  and  rather  careless  of 
what  he  might  be  besides.  The  glory 
of  the  conqueror  of  Lee  will  be  safe  with  ' 
posterity;  but  the  generation  which  suf- 
fers on  account  of  what  he  did,  what  ho 
tolerated,  and  what  he  neglected  while 
chief  magistrate  cannot  overlook  his 
errors,  llie  military  protectorates  ho 
maintained  in  the  Southern  States  after 
their  rehabilitation  were  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  America.  Moreover,  their 
failure  condemned  them.  Beginning 
with  right  general  notions  of  the  nation*! 
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financial  duties,  his  unintelligent  waver- 
'"g  gave  inflation  a  foothold  in  the  repub- 
lican party.  The  conduct  of  the  treas- 
nrj'  department,  until  near  the  end  of  his 
term,  wanted  firmness,  consistency,  and 
hirgeness  of  purpose.  In  the  effort  to 
impose  his  San  Domingo  policy  on  the 
country,  he  resorted  to  means  as  repre- 
hensible an<l  essentially  of  the  same  nat- 
ure as  those  by  which  his  predecessor 
attempted  to  impose  a  personal  policy. 
He  was  reelected,  not  because  it  was 
judged  that  he  had  done  well,  but  be- 
cause the  alternative  presented  was  even 
more  unsatisfactory.  The  demoraliza- 
tion  of  the  party  which  liad  to  bear  the 
responsibility  and  the  odium  of  his  course 
was  accelerated,  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  second  term  the  republicans  could 
elect  but  few  more  than  one  third  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  meas- 
nres,  the  methods,  the  tone,  the  associa- 
tions, of  the  administration  were  so  of- 
fensive that  even  the  democratic  party 
couM  raise  the  cry  of  reform  in  1876 
without  seerainjj  altojrether  shameless  to 
sober  and*reflcctinjr  men. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  re- 
publican party  nominated  for  president 
Governor  Hayes.  Compared  with  oth- 
er candidates  for  the  nomination,  he  had 
no  reconl  in  national  politics.  Ohio  had 
honored  him  in  many  ways,  and  the  year 
before  had  chosen  him  governor  for  the 
third  time,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the 
chief  issue  was  resumption  or  inflation. 
What  he  thought  about  other  urgent  is- 
sues  nobo<ly  could  say.  The  party  plat- 
form contained  some  well-worded  reso- 
lutions, but  party  platforms  mean  no 
more  than  the  men  elected  by  the  party 
interpret  them  to  mean.  The  country 
waited  for  his  letter  of  acceptance,  but 
did  not  wait  long.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  b<*ttered  the  best  professions  of 
the  platform.  It  shirked  no  question 
about  which  his  opinion  was  desired.  It 
did  not  palter  in  a  double  sense.  It  re- 
vealed a  man  clear  in  his  purposes  and 
courasreous  in  his  avowal  of  them.  That 
letter  of  acceptance,  and  not  Blaine's 
rhetoric,  confusing  the  issues,  nor  Mr. 
Secretary  Chandler's  levies  upon  office- 
bolders,  nor  Conkling's  eulogium  of  the 


republican  party,  secured  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  those  republicans  who  were 
bent  on  making  an  end  of  **  Grantism," 
and  without  whose  support  there  was  no 
question  of 'democratic  success. 

But  there  were  some  who,  while  ap- 
proving the  principles  he  had  proclaimed, 
and  admitting  that  an  administration 
faithful  to  them  would  be  honorable  and 
beneficent,  had  little  confidence  in  his 
sincerity,  and  none  at  all  in  his  grit. 
The  public  letters  of  Parke  Godwin  and 
Professor  Sumner,  and  the  essay  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  are  not  forjiotten. 
Undoubtedly  they  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  many  and  the  fears  of  more. 
Was  Hayes,  men  argued,  a  person  of 
stronger  will  than  Grant?  or  had  he  a 
greater  personal  popularity  to  make  him 
less  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the  party 
leaders?  But  Grant  t<'ilked  reform  once 
as  fairly,  and  probably  as  sincerely,  as 
Hayes  does  now,  and  how  long  did  he 
hold  out  against  the  machine  politicians? 
How  long  did  he  retain  Judo^e  Hoar  and 
Governor  Cox  in  his  cabinet?  Did  not 
Don  Cameron  give  Hayes  his  nomination 
by  the  timely  transfer  of  Pennsylvania's 
vote  ?  Is  not  Chandler  manajjinji:  the 
campaign  for  him,  raising  the  funds  from 
the  office-holders  ?  Was  not  Blaine  the 
favorite  of  nearly  half  the  delegates  to 
Cincinnati  ?  In  conformity  to  a  usage 
which  no  president  could  safely  ignore, 
the  counsels  of  these  men  must  be  de- 
ferred to.  They  know  it,  and  they  make 
no  profession  of  respect  for  his  reform 
notions.  Schurz  may  have  all  the  confi- 
dence in  Hayes  he  pretends  to  have,  but 
he  will  find  that  he  has  been  duped,  and 
so  will  Evarts,  and  all  the  reformers  who 
expect  that  Hayes  will  dare  consort  with 
their  kind,  even  if  he  wishes  to,  after  he 
becomes  president.  The  other  set  have 
every  advantage,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  that  any  president  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  will  environ  Hayes,  if 
he  is  elected,  can  go  counter  to  their  de- 
termination. How  artfully  and  cogently 
that  line  of  argument  was  pressed,  and 
how  diflicult  it  was  for  anybody  to  make 
a  conclusive  reply  to  it,  or  one  that 
would  quiet  his  own  misgivings  I 
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The  election  was  held;  the  long-doubt- 
ful issue  of  it  was  at  last  authoritatively 
declared,  and  the  whole  nation  waited  for 
the  president's  inaugural  address  with 
deep  and  eager  interest.  Next  to  the 
curiosity  to  discover  how  he  was  affected 
by  the  unpn^cedented  circumstances  at- 
tending the  counting:  of  the  electoral 
vote  was  the  curiosity  to  learn  whether 
he  had  yielded  any  of  the  principles  he 
proclaimed  when  a  candidate.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  regime  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  strenuous  conflict  in- 
tervening. On  their  theory  of  politics 
they  had  accumulated  new  claims  to  his 
personal  favor,  and  put  him  under  fresh 
obligation  to  recosfnize  and  defer  to  their 
political  importance.  The  number  of 
those  who  now  believed  he  would  refuse 
to  order  his  administration  bv  the  coun- 
sels  of  the  machine  politicians  was  fewer 
than  before  the  election.  But  the  in- 
augural address  reaffirmed  in  all  their 
breadth  and  posit iveness  the  principles 
of  tlie  letter  of  acceptance  —  calmly,  as 
if  they  were  self-evident  propositions  of 
politics;  confidently,  as  if  he  anticipated 
no  serious  antagonism.  Those  who  hated 
reform  notions  smiled  ironically  at  his 
simplicity,  not  yet  doubting  that  he  would 
be  manageable.  Those  who  wanted  re- 
form would  hardly  trust  themselves  yet 
to  believe  that  a  president  had  been 
elected  who  had  no  dis|)osition  to  repu- 
diate or  explain  away  the  significance  of 
pledges  made  when  a  candidate.  When 
the  nominations  for  the  cabinet  were 
communicated  to  the  senate,  there  was 
no  more  ironical  smiling,  but  downright 
and  unconcealed  exasperation  in  the 
senatorial  grouj).  The  liberal  republic- 
ans would  have  been  very  well  contented 
with  one  representative  in  the  cabinet, 
and  one  was  more  than  the  other  kind 
were  willing  to  have  there,  if  his  name 
was  Schurz.  But  Evarts  for  secretary 
of  state  instead  of  Blaine  or  any  friend 
of  Blaine,  and  Schurz  for  secretary  of 
the  interior  instead  of  Chandler,  and 
a  democrat,  an  ex-Confederate  at  that, 
for  jwstmaster- general,  and  Cameron 
8up])lanted  in  the  war  department,  and 
Conkling  without  a  representative,  and 
not  a  relic  of  the  old  Grant  ring  any- 


where !  The  politicians  discovered,  with 
chagrin,  that  when  they  consented  to 
nominate  Haves  to  get  rid  of  Bristow 
they  blundered.  But  the  announcement 
of  that  cabinet  seemed  to  the  countr}' 
at  large  a  rescue  of  the  republican  par- 
ty from  the  moral  quagmire  in  which  it 
had  been  helplessly  floundering  for  eight 
years,  and  so  it  was.  Between  the  old 
administration  and  the  new  there  was  the 
difference  between  disease  and  health. 
The  body  politic  began  to  thrill  with  con- 
valescence. 

With  such  good  faith  and  earnestness 
the  president  began  his  administration. 
The  occasion  for  a  fresh  test  of  his  met- 
tle did  not  delay.  The  Soutliern  question 
in  its  most  difficult  and  perplexing  shape 
pressed  for  immediate  decision.  For 
months  two  hostile  executives  and  legisla- 
tures  had  been  maintaining  rival  govem- 
ments  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 
Greneral  Grant  had  declined  to  decide 
between  them,  but  detachments  of  the 
army  were  stationed  in  Columbia  and 
New  Orleans,  with  instructions  to  keep 
the  peace  and  not  suffer  the  republicans 
to  be  dispossessed  by  violence.  Four 
years  before  he  had  summarily  deter- 
mined a  similar  situation  in  Louisiana 
by  military  intervention  in  behalf  of  the 
republicans.  He  had  grown  wiser  since, 
and  when  Grovernor  Ames,  of  Mississip- 
pi, who  had  a  much  better  claim  than 
Kellogg,  who  had  in  fact  been  in  undis- 
puted  possession  of  his  office  for  a  good 
part  of  his  term,  got  into  difficulty  and 
called  on  the  president  for  military  sup- 
port, Greneral  Grant  refused  it,. for  the 
specified  reason  that  it  was  not  wise  for 
the  general  government  to  maintain  in 
office  state  administrations  which  could 
not  command  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  Wliat  he  did  in  these  new 
cases  was  to  maintain  the  status  quo  with- 
out prejudice  to  either  claimant,  and 
leave  the  responsibility  of  action  to  his 
successor.  This  duty  devolved  upon  Pres- 
ident Hayes  under  pi'culiarly  embarrass- 
ing circumstances.  The  courage  and 
firmness  of  the  republicans  of  the  South 
had  prevented  the  triumph  of  the  ^*  bull- 
dozing '*  and  **  shot-gun  "  electioneering 
methods  of  the  democracy.   But  for  their 
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resolution  and  fortitude  the  party  would 
not  haye  secured  the  national  adminis* 
tration,  and  therefore,  it  was  reasoned, 
the  president  could  not  do  less  than 
recognize  their  claims  and  defend  them. 
The  beleaguered  governors  and  legisla- 
tures had  the  sympathy  of  the  republi- 
can party  of  the  country,  but  they  want- 
ed more.:  thev  wanted  the  administration 
to  espouse  their  cause  as  its  own,  and 
order  its  battalions  to  disperse  their  ad- 
versaries. A  lar;/e  majority  of  the  in- 
fluential leaders  of  the  party  —  and  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  whole  party  — 
thought  the  president  ought  to  do  just 
that.  The  president  thought  the  time 
haii  come  to  make  an  end  of  a  policy 
whicli  had  not  borne  good  fruit  in  the 
past,  and  which  had  to  be  completely 
relinqubhed  before  another  policy  could 
be  undertaken.  He  withdrew  the  army 
which  was  keeping  the  peace  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  on  assurances 
tbat  the  ])eace  would  not  be  broken ;  and 
it  was  not  broken.  The  republicans  in 
these  States  abandoned  a  contest  they 
uoold  not  maintain  alone,  and  the  dem- 
ocratic state  governments  established 
themselves  and  became  solely  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  presi- 
dent removed  the  troops  and  left  the  ri- 
val governments  to  stand  or  fall,  as  might 
be,  without  military  intervention,  that 
he  did  not  himself  believe  the  repub- 
licans had  a  clear  title  de  jure.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  his  convictions 
and  his  sympathies  were  entirely  on 
their  side.  But  whatever  his  personal 
opinion  may  have  been,  he  did  not  con- 
Miler  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  compel  States  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  accept  it.  His 
action  would  not  seem  less  patriotic  or 
honorable  to  right-minded  men  if  it  were 
known  that  he  was  painfully  conscious 
the  immediate  consequence  would  be  a 
victory  of  injustice.  Certain  **  smart  " 
politicians  have  fancied  that  they  con- 
victed the  president  of  dishonor  in  this 
proceeding  by  constructing  a  dilemma 
like  the  following:  "  If  Hayes  was  elected 
Packard  was  elected,  and  if  Packard 
vas  not  elected  Hayes  was  not  elected.'' 
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Now  this  may  be  true  in  the  very  terms 
stated,  but  what  bearing  has  it  in  de- 
termining the  president's  oflicial  duty 
in  the  premises?  He  may  be  as  firmly 
persuaded  as  Senator  Blaine  or  General 
Butler  that  Packard  is  entitled  to  be 
governor  of  Louisiana;  but  neither  by 
the  constitution  of  Louisiana  nor  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  he  made 
the  official  judge  of  that  matter,  any 
more  than  he  is  made  the  judge  of  his 
own  election.  Certainly,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  say,  **  The 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government;"  but  it  does  not  say,  the 
president  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
a  just  decision  of  contested  elections. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  a  State 
where  the  rightful  officers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  their  duties  has  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  it  is  also 
difficult  to  suppose  that  would  be  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  which  was 
not  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
but  to  which  submission  was  enforced  by 
an  army  not  of  their  raising  nor  respon- 
sible to  them. 

If  the  hopeful  expectations  that  were 
entertained  concerninjj  the  results  of 
leaving  these  States  without  military 
guardianship  have  not  been  fully  real- 
ized; if  the  Southern  leaders  have  not 
made  good  tlieir  assurances  of  preserv- 
ing order,  doing  justice,  and  respecting 
the  rights  of  all  classes;  if  oppression 
and  outrages  of  the  blacks  by  the  whites 
are  not  wholly  prevented  or  justly  pun- 
ished; if  the  democratic  party  still  re- 
sorts to  intimidation  and  fraud  to  carry 
elections,  it  is  but  saying  that  the  things 
which  eight  years  of  military  occupation 
did  not  suppress,  two  years  of  *'home 
rule  "  have  not  cured.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  past  experience  to  suppose  that 
the  same  evils  would  not  exist  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree  if  the  republican  state 
governments  had  been  in  authority,  with 
the  army  at  their  beck.     On  the  con- 

m 

trarv,  the  condition  of  the  garrisoned 
States  would  probably  have  been  worse 
than  it  is.  There  might  have  been  more 
negroes  in  politics,  but  neither  negroes 
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nor  white  republicans,  as  a  class,  would 
have  been  more  secure.  Will  any  one  at- 
tempt to  gainsay  the  statement  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  Southern  States 
have  been  more  peaceful,  more  prosper- 
ous, and  on  the  whole  more  tolerant  in 
spirit  than  for  any  other  two  years  since 
the  war?     During  these  two  years  the 
South  has  gone  its  own  way,  unawed  and 
unvexed  by  the  national  administration. 
If  the  condition  is  not  actually  worse 
than  before,  it  is  essentially  better.     It 
may  appear  to  some  that  the  occurrences 
in  Congress  this  spring  do  not  support 
the  view  taken ;  but,  in  fact,  they  confirm 
it.    The  democratic  party,  having  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  demanded  the  repeal 
of  certain  statutes  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  army  to  keep  the  peace,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  supervision  of  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  special  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  to  guard  against 
fraudulent    registration,     voting,     and 
counting;  and  its  leaders  threatened  that 
unless  the  president  assented  to  this  de- 
mand they  would  leave  the  government 
without  means  of  supporting  either  the 
army  or  the  executive,  legisilative,  and 
judicial  departments,  which  was  a  threat 
of  bringing  the  government  to  an  end. 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  democratic 
party,  having  this  bullying  temper,  would 
have  had  a  far  greater  advantage  if  able 
to  allege,  as  a  pretext  for  extreme  meas- 
ures, so  plausible  a  grievance  as  the  sub- 
jection of  States  to  governments  which 
could  not  stand  an  hour  but  for  the  mili- 
tary protectorate  maintained  by  the  pres- 
ident ?     If  it  was  not  a  sagacious  stroke 
of  statesmanship,  it  was  certainly  a  fort- 
unate one,  that  put  the  republican  party 
in  a  commanding  and  impregnable  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  assault  that  came  and 
was  to  have  been  expected.     Witli  sur- 
prising promptness,  time  and  events  are 
vindicating  the  president  from  the  asper- 
sions of  the  short-sighted  and  too  zealous 
partisans,  whose  lead,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  have  lost  for  the  repub- 
licans and  given  to  the  democracy  the 
sympathy  of  the  conservative,  thought- 
ful, and  independent  class,  whose  favor 
is  the  aujiury  of  success.  The  late  vetoes, 
able  and  reasonable  as  they  are,  derive 


the  largest  measure  of  their  effectiveness 
from  the  action  of  the  president  in  1877. 
The  record  of  this  administration  in 
financial  and  currency  matters  is  so  con- 
spicuously honorable  that  it  needs  only 
the  briefest  comment.     The  supporters 
of  Governor  Tilden,  those  of  thera  who 
were   not   inflationists,   never  tired   of 
vaunting  his  superior  wisdom  in  political 
economy  and  public  finance.     They  did 
not  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  and  for  all  who  thought 
the  national  pledge  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879, 
could  be  kept.  The  repeal  of  the  resump- 
tion act  because  it  was  an  obstacle  to  re- 
sumption was  the  demand  of  the  demo- 
cratic platform,  and    Governor   Tilden 
took  the  same  view.     When   that  had 
been  doqe,  wise  measures  of  prepara- 
tion for  resumption  at  some  far-off  day, 
which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  fix  in  ad- 
vance, might  be  undertaken  cautiously. 
President  Hayes  believed  that  the  na- 
tion's pledge  could  be  kept,  and  that  it 
should  be  kept.   Without  additional  leg- 
islation, with  less  than  the  anticipated 
hardship  to  business  interest^,  and  with 
no  shock,  specie  payments  were  resumed 
at  the  date  previously  fixed  by  law.     It 
is  demonstrated  that  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement  recommended   by    Grovemor 
Tilden  was  unnecessary,  and  would  have 
been  a  blunder.     The  refunding  at  four 
per  cent,  interest  of  the  whole  interest- 
bearing  debt  which  the  government  can 
now  call  in  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  is  a 
signal  testimony  to  the  ability  and  energy 
of  tlie  conduct  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment.   The  veto  of  the  Bland  silver  bill, 
carried  through  Congress  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities,  was  a  protest  which  no 
president  who  held  his  principles  as  con- 
veniences rather  than  convictions,  or  was 
infirm  in  courage,  would  have  made.  Bot 
besides  exercisini;  a  zealous  care  for  the 
national  honor  and  the  national  inter- 
ests in  his  official  capacity,  the  presi- 
dent has  exerted  a  consistent, -enlight- 
ening, and  powerful  influence  upon  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  behalf  of  a  right  under- 
stan<ling  of  the  conditions  of  financial 
soundness.      To  his  stalwart  faith  in 
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abralote  national  integrity  it  is  largely 
due  that  the  republican  party  all  over 
the  land  is  becoming  more  and  more 
solid  in  its  hostility  to.  every  heresy  of 
finance,  while  the  democratic  party  is 
becoming  more  and  more  identified  with 
the  clamorers  for  inflation,  depreciation, 
and  repudiation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  the 
president  has  accomplished  in  the  first 
half  of  his  term  for  civil-service  reform. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  obtrusive  trait 
of  many  earnest  reformers  is  their  impa- 
tience. Because  we  have  not  yet  trav- 
eled all  the  way  from  Grant's  admin- 
btration  to  the  millennium,  they  are  dis- 
couraged. In  petulant  moods  they  assert 
that  nothing  has  been  done,  that  nothing 
will  be  done.  Some  of  them  who  gave 
their  votes  to  Tilden  complacently  add, 
**  As  I  expected."  Listening  to  their 
fretful  criticism,  an  unsophisticated  per- 
son might  suppose  that  if  one  of  their 
kind  had  been  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  place  of  Hayes,  all  the  hoary 
abuses  which  have  grown  strong  in  the 
civil  service  during  fifty  years  of  toler- 
ation would  have  been  reformed  before 
sondown  of  inauguration  day,  and  from 
the  next  mominnr  the  nation  would  have 
moved  on  in  an  ecstasy  of  perfect  and 
satisfying  performance. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  presi- 
dent has  effected  no  such  prompt  and 
radical  revolution.  But  he  has  done  a 
izood  work,  which  will  be  mentioned  to 
his  honor  when  his  captious  critics  have 
ceased  from  their  labors  and  are  at  rest. 
He  has  wrought  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  service,  and  confined 
it,  to  an  extent  not  known  before  for 
two  generations,  to  its  proper  business. 
True,  no  laws  have  been  enacted  to  make 
the  reforms  permanent.  But  how  can 
he  be  blamed  for  that?  He  is  not  re- 
fponsible  for  the  neglect.  Neither  the 
republican  senate  nor  the  democratic 
bouse  would  heed  his  recommendations, 
lod  he  could  not  discharge  them  and 
appoint  a  new  Congress.  Sometimes 
complaint  is  made  that  the  president  has 
not  conciliated  congressmen  and  won 
them  to  support  his  reform  policy.  By 
vhat  means  could  he  have  done  it  with- 


out yielding  the  object  itself?  General 
Grant  secured  a  strong  support  for  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  Congress;  but 
what  became  of  civil-service  reform  ?  It 
is  not  less,  but  more  praiseworthy  that 
in  default  of  law,  with  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  Conrress  hostile  and  the  rest 
not  earnest,  with  so  many  who  ought  to 
have  been  allies  and  helpers  preferring 
the  safer  rdle  of  critics,  he  has  persist- 
ed in  the  ways  open  to  him  to  redeem 
his  pledges.  The  case  with  regard  to 
any  actual  measures  of  reform  is  much 
as  it  was  with  regard  to  actual  measures 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
Those  who  agree  that  the  end  is  desira- 
ble cannot  agree  upon  the  means  to  com- 
pass it.  As  soon  as  any  one  suggests  a 
scheme  the  rest  set  about  showing  that 
it  will  prove  inadequate.  Each  has  a  plan 
of  his  own,  which  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
is  the  only  sovereign  panacea.  But  the 
man  in  authority  who  makes  an  attempt 
to  correct  abuses  is  a  more  meritorious 
reformer  in  his  failures  than  all  those 
who  waste  the  time  discussinur  schemes 
which  cannot  be  tried.  Probably  there 
are  many  ways  of  attaining  the  object,  or 
of  making  advances  toward  it,  and  it  is 
something  to  be  glad  of  when  anybo<ly 
makes  a  be<]jinning  of  doing.  General 
Grant  waite<l  for  Congress,  and  supposed 
that  there  was  great  virtue  in  commis- 
sions to  formulate  rules.  President  Hav<'8 
has  bejjun  the  work  without  waitinjr  for 
others.  He  will  not  complete  it;  he  will 
not  establish  what  he  does  beyond  peril 
of  overthrow  by  the  next  president;  but 
he  has  done  some  arduous  fijrhtinjr  for  the 
cause,  and  achieved  some  handsome  re- 
sults, notwithstanding  scoffing  foes,  ex- 
>acting  friends,  and  his  own  mistakes. 

Already  reference  has  been  made  to 
his  selection  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  the 
shock  his  action  gave  to  the  **  bummer  " 
element  of  the  party;  but  the  cabinet 
officers,  one  and  all,  have  recommended 
themselves  to  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
try by  their  fidelity  and  success  in  man- 
aging the  public  business,  and  by  their 
refusal  to  use  the  civil  service  as  a  party 
machine  in  the  interest  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  have  their  vanities,  their 
idiosyncrasies,  their  ambitions;  bat  they 
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have  not  presumed  to  obstruct  freedom 
of  action  in  the  party,  or  to  suppress 
freedom  of  criticism.  If  any  of  them 
are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pres- 
ident's purposes  affecting  the  civil  serv- 
ice, thev  have  given  no  encouragement 
to  the  bitter  and  violent  course  of  sena- 
tors, nor  attempted  in  their  own  depart- 
ments to  thwart  his  reforms. 

Early  in  his  administration  the  presi- 
dent issued  an  order  with  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling subordinates  in  the  civil  service 
to  serve  the  political  aims  of  their  su- 
periors as  might  be  required.  The  storm 
of  protest  was  furious  and  defiant.  Those 
wlio  believed  the  people  would  certainly 
go  wrong,  unless  every  man  under  gov- 
ernment pay  understood  that  the  con- 
dition of  keeping  his  place  was  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  will  of  his  pa- 
tron in  all  political  contests,  were  out- 
raged by  this  edict  of  emancipation,  and 
bluntly  condemned  the  administration  as 
a  failure  and  an  offense.  Ingenuity  was 
exhausted  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
order  said  what  it  did  not  say,  or  did 
not  mean  what  it  said,  to  get  it  rescinded, 
or  amended,  or  explained  away,  but  in 
vain.  Sundry  officials  of  high  degree, 
who  imagined  that  their  senator  was 
stronger  than  the  president,  and  that 
under  his  protection  they  could  safely 
disobey  the  regulation,  have  had  cause 
to  revise  their  judgment.  The  promul- 
gation and  enforcement  of  that  order 
would  give  this  administration  an  honor- 
able  distinction,  if  it  had  done  nothing 
else  to  improve  the  civil  service.  It  is 
not  the  whole  gospel  of  refonn,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  commandments,  and  it  ac- 
complishes for  the  time  being  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  an  organic  amendment 
of  the  method  of  appointments. 

The  New  York  custom-house  has  long 
afforded  a  heinous  example  of  all  that 
is  vicious  and  scandalous  in  a  partisan 
civil  service.  Ilaving  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  machine  politics  of  New 
York,  and,  it  was  believed,  a  control- 
ling influence  in  Congress,  gained  and 
held  by  a])pointment  favors  to  senators 
and  members,  it  defied  the  president. 
Collector  Arthur  and  naval  officer  Cor- 


nell cared  for  nobody's  approval  but  Sen- 
ator Conkling's,  and  they  were  confident 
that  so  long   as  in  their  manac;ement 
they  served  his  political  interests   suc- 
cessfully, it  made  little  difference  how 
they  served  the  government  or  the  peo- 
ple.    The   enemies  of  reform   boasted 
that  whatever  outworks  the  administra- 
tion might  force  to  succumb,  this  central 
bulwark  of  the  old  system  was  impreg- 
nable, and  would  continue  to  flaunt  the 
banner  inscribed  with  the  motto,  **  To 
the  victors  the  spoils.  **    Nothing  accom- 
plished   elsewhere   counted  for  success 
while  the  New  York  stronghold  held  out- 
The  demand  of  many  zealous  reform- 
ers tliat  this  headquarters  of  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  government 
should  be  assailed  and  reduced  at  the 
outset  was  like  the  "  On-to-Richmond  ** 
enthusiasm  in  1861.     Some  of  the  same 
men  who  called  for  the  immediate  capt- 
ure of  Richmond  were  afterwards  readv, 
as  may  be  remembered,  to  make  a  peace 
without  capturing  it  at  all.     So  the  zeal 
of  not  a  few  once  gushing  reformers  ran 
dry  before   this  Richmond   fell.     They 
gave  up   the   cause   as  lost,  and  made 
terms  with  the  mighty  senator.     But  in 
the  fullness  of  time  (a  Bull  Run  inter- 
vening) the  hour  of  its  downfall  struck, 
and   the  ensign  of  the  spoilsmen  went 
down.      For  months  the  interest  of  no 
senator,  or  congressman,  or  other  poli- 
tician, has  availed  to  secure  removals  or 
appointments  as  before.    Reforms  in  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of   transacting 
the  public  business,  long  demanded   in 
vain,  have  been  made.     Employment  in 
the  government  service  there,  which  for 
ten   years  had  been   practically  condi- 
tioned upon  fidelity  to  Senator  Conkling, 
and  upon  no  other  qualification,  has  been 
opened    to   competition  with   reference 
solely  to  the  best  conduct  of  the  proper 
business  of  a  custom-house. 

These  examples  from  the  record  fur- 
nish clear  and  ample  testimony  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  president's  purpose, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  execution  of  it. 
The  purging  of  the  Boston  custom-house 
is  another  case  in  point,  and  the  coan- 
try  is  full  of  similar  ones.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  ciTil 
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lerrice  is  in  better  condition  than  under 
any  administration  for  a  long  time  before 
this  one.  There  is  great  gain  in  devo- 
tion to  the  nation's  work,  and  conspicu- 
ous and  welcome  forebearance  to  do  the 
party's  work.  The  tone  of  the  public 
fenrice  through  ail  grades,  from  chief 
magistrate  to  tide-waiter,  has  been  ele- 
vated. The  rings,  the  corruptions,  the 
scandals,  the  ofHcial  interferences  with 
the  political  action  of  the  people,  are 
no  longer  the  grievances  they  but  lately 
were.  A  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  right  direction,  so  manifest  that  those 
who  would  deny  it  impeach  their  own 
candor. 

It  is  certain  that  appointments  have 
been  made  in  every  department  of  the 
service  wliich  are  not  ideal  appointments, 
and  some  which  the  general  judgment 
pronounces  unworthy.  There  have  been 
removals  which  seem  to  offend  against 
the  true  principles  of  a  reform  policy, 
but  they  are  exceptional;  and  perhaps  if 
all  tlie  circumstances  were  as  well  known 
to  the  whole  people  as  they  are  to  those 
having  tlie  responsibility,  many  of  them 
vould  no  longer  appear  to  be  exceptions. 
It  should  not  be  hastilv  inferred,  because 
DO  cause  for  removal  is  publicly  stated, 
that  the  removal  is  not  for  cause,  and  for 
good  cause.  As  to  apf>ointment8,  a  pres- 
ident must  always  labor  under  some  dis- 
advantages, and  is  liable  to  be  imposed 
npon  by  interested  parties  whose  mo- 
tives are  not  quite  unselfish.  It  is  very 
clear,  however,  that  in  this  particular 
things  are  not  worse,  but  better,  than 
when  appointments  were  made  by  advice 
of  the  person  most  interested,  —  the  con- 
gressman from  the  district. 

There  is,  however,  one  charge  against 
the  president's  integrity  in  this  particu- 
lar which  challenges  attention.  He  has 
appointed  to  office  several  of  the  politi- 
cians who  were  ofTicially  or  voluntarily 
active  in  the  determination  of  the  elect- 
oral votes  of  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  substance  of  the 
charge,  stated  plainly,  is  that  these  ap- 
pointments were  made  in  compensation 
for  corrupt  political  services  by  which  he 
profited,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  bargain. 
The  charge  assails  the  president's  honor 


as  a  man,  as  well  as  his  course  as  a  mag- 
istrate.  It  comes  in  this  bold  shape  from 
the  disappointed  partisans  of  Governor 
Tilden,  who  acknowled(;e  no  irrejjulari- 
ties  in  the  election,  except  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  the  fraud  and  intim- 
idation controlling  the  suffrage  were 
balked.  These  proceedings  they  have 
denounced  as  fraud.  They  have  been 
desperately  anxious  to  fix  responsibility 
for  them  upon  the  president,  because  his 
just  and  patriotic  course  toward  the 
Southern  States  left  the  democracy  with- 
out  a  substantial  grievance.  Their  ef- 
forts to  establish  by  convincing  proof 
the  fact  of  fraud,  and  to  involve  in  the 
guilt  the  president  and  his  advisers,  have 
been  singularly  unsuccessful.  It  is  still 
a  malicious  presumption  and  nothing 
more,  and  a  presumption  without  force 
except  among  those  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  asserting  it.  One  of  their  argu- 
ments  is  of  this  sort:  — 

A  president  who  had  obtained  his  of- 
fice by  fraud  would  reward  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  fraud. 

Hayes  obtained  his  office  by  fraud. 

Therefore  it  is  as  a  reward  for  perpe- 
trating the  fraud  that  he  has  appointed 
members  of  the  returning  boards  to  of- 
fice. 

Sometimes  the  argument  takes  another 
shape,  as  follows:  — 

A  president  who  had  obtained  his  of- 
fice by  fraud  would  reward  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  fraud. 

President  Hayes  has  appointed  to  office 
members  of  the  returning  boards  whose 
official  action  resulted  in  his  becoming 
president. 

Therefore  he  has  appointed  them  as  a 
reward  for  perpetrating  fraud,  and  the 
appointment  is  an  admission  that  they 
did  commit  fraud,  and  a  confession  that 
his  title  to  the  presidency  is  fraudulent 

Refutation  of  such  reasoning  is  but 
a  waste  of  time.  Merely  stripping  it  of 
the  rhetoric  with  which  it  is  common- 
ly confused  reveals  how  rickety  it  is. 
Only  one  thing  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  democracy,  and  tliey  blame 
the  president  for  not  giving  them  that 
advantage.  If  he  had  refused  to  ap- 
point any  of  these  persons  to  office  on 
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the  ground  that  they  were  scoundrels 
■who  hud  done  a  great  wrong,  he  would 
have  given  himself  bound  hand  and  foot 
into  their  power,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  denounce  him  on  a 
presumption  that  they  cannot  establish. 
So  that,  whether  he  appointed  them  or 
did  not  appoint  them,  he  could  not  have 
avoided  judgment  from  that  quarter,  it 
being  a  party  necessity  to  represent  him 
as  dishonest. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  presi- 
dent may  believe  himself  to  have  been  le- 
gally and  rightfully  entitled  to  the  electo- 
ral votes  of  the  disputed  States,  and  that 
no  wrong  was  done  by  the  decision  of 
the  returning  boards,  then  the  question 
concerning  these  appointments  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  concerning  others.  If 
he  thinks,  as  he  well  may,  that  the  re- 
publicans of  the  disputed  States  are  vic- 
tims of  gross  political  injustice,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  desire  to  make 
their  misfortune  as  tolerable  as  may  be. 
The  principles  of  a  reformed  civil  serv- 
ice have  suffered  a  strain  in  some  of 
these  appointments;  but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  in  the  Southern  States  al- 
together satisfactory  men  to  take  office 
under  a  republican  administration.  The 
party  there  does  not  abound  in  first-class 
material.  The  experiments  made  in  ap- 
pointing democrats  have  not  been  encour- 
aging in  the  way  of  securing  unpartisan 
and  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  national  government.  The  presi- 
dent's duty  in  this  particular  has  been 
difficult  and  embarrassing,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  he  would  himself  defend 
his  course  in  every  detail  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  he  had  done  what  at 
the  time,  and  with  the  information  then 
available,  appeared  to  be  the  best  thing 
jH'ai'ticable. 

What,  then  (to  sum  up),  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  first  half  of  President 
Hayes's  administration?  The  practice 
of  determining  the  issue  of  state  elec- 
tions by  the  authority  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, and  enforcing:  that  deter- 
mination  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  has  Ikjcu  definitely  abandoned. 
It  was  high  time.     The  practice  was  es- 


sentially unrepublican,  was  destructive 
of  the  rightful  independence  and  dignity 
of  States,  was  subversive  of  liberty,  and 
was  potentially,  if  not  in  experience,  a 
wrong  worse  than  that  it  was  invoked 
to  correct.     The  honor  of  the  nation  in 
respect  of  financial  obligations  has  been 
vindicated  in  every  point  dependent  on 
the  action  of  the  executive,  a  great  bur- 
den of  taxation  has  been  lifted,  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  is  as  good  as  that  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  and  an  era  of 
sound  prosperity  has  dawned.    The  civil 
service  has  been  purified  and  invigorat- 
ed.    The  executive  has  resumed  the  pre- 
rogative  and   responsibility  which  had 
been  reUnquished  to  enable  party  leaders 
to  strengthen    their  personal  influence. 
More  than  at  any  other  time  for  two  gen- 
erations past,  character,  intelligence,  and 
fitness  for  doing  well  the  government's 
work  are  the  qualifications  regarded  in 
appointments,  rather  than  zeal  in  party 
service.     The  people  are  delivered  from 
the  domination  of  office-holding  agents  of 
the  administration  in  the  conduct  of  their 
political  affairs.   The  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  affecting  our  foreign 
relations  or  our  domestic  peace  and  pros- 
perity, is  efficiently  managed,  with  su- 
preme regard  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
not  with  supreme  regard  for  thepolitical 
fortunes  of  those  in  power.     But  already 
the  president's  aphorism,  **  He  serves  his 
party  best  who  ser\'es  his  countr>'  best," 
is  verified.    In  the  congressional  elections 
of  1878  the  party  in  power  held  its  own 
as  the  party  in  i>ow(t  is  seldom  able  to 
do  in  an  **  off  vear,"  and  was  more  sue- 
cessful  than  there  is  any  ground  in  rea- 
son or  experience  to  suppose  it   could 
have  been  if  the  olil  grievances  had  not 
been  removed.  Had  the  president  failed 
to  do  the  things  for  doing  which  he  is 
so  rancoroiisly  blamed  in  some  quarters, 
the  republican    party  in  this  Congn»8s 
might  not  be  stronger  than  it  was  in  the 
forty-fourth  Congress.     The  party  is  in 
a  better  position  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fense than  it  was  in  two  vears  ago.     The 
change  in  the  republican  position  has 
compelled  the  democracy  to  unmask  its 
purposes,  and  to  take  ground  where  it  is 
terribly  exposed.     For  this  incalculable 
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advantage  on  the  lines  of  party  conflict, 
as  well  as  for  the  obvious  improvement 
of  all  national  concerns,  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  more  than  Con- 
gress, and  the  president  more  than  any 
other  republican,  is  entitled  to  praise  and 
gratitude. 

This  administration  wants  somethinor 
of  the  contemporary  eclat  which  is  more 
apt  to  pursue  self-assertion,  daring  am- 
bition, or  carefully  devised  clap-trap  than 
sincere  and  modest  performance  of  duty. 
The  party  claque  has  been  engaged  by 
those  who  more  need  the  stimulation 
of  immediate  applause.  The  president 
wants  a  personal  quality,  sometimes  de- 
fined as  magnetism,  which  interests  and 
captures  men*s  sympathies  even  in  spite 
of  their  judgment,  enabling  a  wise  and 
patriotic  man  to  prosecute  his  work  with 
approbation  and  glory,  and  often  ena- 
bling a  charlatan  to  do  infinite  mischief 
with  the  substantial  support  of  men  who 
ought  to  know  better.  But  the  presi- 
dent has  qualities  which  in  a  chief  magis- 
trate are  more  useful  and  safer,  —  pa- 
triotism, integrity,  and  firmness.  Some 
politicians,  who  would  like  to  have  it 
thought  they  are  the  'truly  and  exclu- 
sively **  stalwart,'*  have  insinuated  that 
the  president  wants  firmness  and  cour- 
age. They  talk  about  doing  this  and 
that  to  stiffen  his  backbone.  The  action 
of  the  president  for  which  these  men  af- 
fect to  think  him  weak  showed  a  more 
stalwart  courage  and  a  stiffer  upright- 
ness than  the  record  of  most  of  his  crit- 
ics can  match.  His  firmness  is  of  a  kind 
few  politicians  understand,  and  still  few- 
er exhibit.  It  is  nobler  than  that  which 
nerves  a  man  to  stand  up  in  the  senate 
to  arraign  the  other  party  and  gibe  its 
representatives.  It  is  loftier  than  that 
which  depends,  as  General  Grant's  fa- 
mous obstinacy  so  plainly  did,  on  the 
support  of  a  vindictive  impulse.     It  is 


not  the  sort  of  firmness  which  would 
compromise  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  national  life  to  court  the  favor  of 
men  who  have  a  prejudice.  It  is  that 
superior  and  admirable  trait  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  obey  his  conviction  of 
duty  when  he  knows  that  those  with 
whom  he  has  acted  hitherto,  and  whose 
confidence  he  desires,  will  impugn  his 
motive,  forsake  him,  and  thwart  him  if 
they  can,  and  knows  also,  what  is  quite 
as  disagreeable  to  an  honest  man,  that 
those  with  whom  he  can  have  little  sym- 
pathy and  with  whom  he  cannot  ally  him- 
self will  scandalize  him  by  their  praises. 
When  General  Garfield,  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  described  the  presi- 
dent as  an  optimist,  he  was  probably 
right.  The  president  takes  the  hopeful 
view,  and  trusts  largely  to  the  operation 
of  the  better  motives  of  men's  hearts. 
He  thinks  what  ought  to  be  will  be,  if 
not  immediately,  then  after  a  while,  when 
the  right  will  more  clearly  appear  to  be 
also  the  expedient.  He  pursues  the  course 
he  has  marked  out  for  himself  openly, 
steadfastly,  and  confidently,  but  not  as  if 
he  regarded  himself  as  the  only  or  the 
chief  apostle  of  political  righteousness 
in  America.  He  seems  to  be  a  man 
striving  to  do  well  an  onerous  duty,  not 
courting  the  immediate  applause  so  much 
as  the  ultimate  justice  of  his  country- 
men. When  the  nation  has  outjjrown 
and  is  ashamed  of  the  fierce  sectional 
temper  which  now  deforms  patriotism, 
hinders  perfect  union,  and  vexes  liberty; 
when  industry  and  commerce,  nourished 
by  an  honest  currency,  again  spread  con- 
tentment through  all  our  borders;  when 
the  public  service  has  ceased,  as  some 
time  it  must  cease,  to  be  the  spoil  of 
parties,  a  delivered  people  will  refer  with 
honor  and  gratitude  to  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  as  the  beginning 
of  the  republic's  better  day. 

Walter  Allen, 
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I  OFTEN  think  of  a  boy  with  whom  I 
made  friends  last  summer,  during  some 
idle,  pleasant  days  that  I  spent  by  the 
sea.  I  was  almost  alwavs  out-of-doors, 
and  I  used  to  watch  the  boats  go  out  and 
come  in :  and  I  had  a  heartv  likincj  for  the 
good-natured  fishermen,  who  were  lazy 
and  busy  by  turns,  who  waited  for  the 
wind  to  change  and  waited  for  the  tide  to 
turn  and  waited  for  the  fish  to  bite,  and 
were  always  ready  to  gossip  about  the 
weather  and  the  fish  and  the  wonderful 
events  that  had  befallen  them  and  their 
friends. 

Georgie  was  the  only  boy  of  whom  I 
ever  saw  much  at  the  shore.  The  few 
young  people  there  were  all  went  to 
school  through  the  hot  summer  days  at 
a  little  weather-beaten  school-house  a 
mile  or  two  inland.  There  were  few 
houses  to  be  seen,  at  any  rate,  and  Geor- 
gie's  house  was  the  only  one  so  close  to 
the  water.  He  looked  already  nothing 
but  a  fisherman;  his  clothes  were  cov- 
ered with  an  oil-skin  suit,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  awkwardly  cut  down  for  him 
from  one  of  his  father*  s,  of  whom  he  was 
a  curious  little  likeness.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he 
was  so  stunted  and  small;  yet  he  was  a 
strong  little  fellow;  his  hands  were  horny 
and  hard  from  handling  the  clumsy 
oars,  and  his  face  was  so  brown  and 
dry  from  the  hot  sun  and  chilly  spray 
that  he  looked  even  older  when  one  came 
close  to  him.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
was  one  evening  just  at  night- fall.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  pebbles,  and  he  came  down 
from  the  fish-house  with  some  lobster- 
nets,  and  a  bucket  with  some  pieces  of 
fish  in  it  for  bait,  and  put  them  into  the 
stern  of  one  of  the  boats  which  lay  just 
at  the  edjxe  of  the  rising  tide.  lie  looked 
at  the  clouds  over  the  sea  and  at  the 
open  sky  overhead  in  an  old,  wise  way, 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  weather, 
began  to  push  off  his  boat.  It  dragged 
on  the  pebbles;  it  was  a  heavy  thing, 
and  he  could  not  get  it  far  enough  out  to 


be  floated  by  the  low  waves,  so  I  went 
down  to  help  him.  He  looked  amazed 
that  a  girl  should  have  thought  of  it,  and 
as  if  he  wished  to  ask  me  what  good  I 
supposed  I  could  do,  though  1  was  twice 
his  size.  But  the  boat  grated  and  slid 
down  toward  the  sand,  and  I  gave  her 
a  last  push  as  the  boy  perched  with  one 
knee  on  her  gunwale  and  let  the  other 
foot  drag  in  the  water  for  a  minute.  He 
was  afloat  after  all,  and  he  took  the  oars 
and  pulled  manfully  out  toward  the  moor- 
ings, where  the  whale-boats  and  a  sail- 
boat or  two  were  swaying  about  in  the 
wind,  which  was  rising  a  little  since  the 
sun  had  set.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to 
me,  or  I  to  him.  I  watched  him  go  out 
into  the  twilight,  —  such  a  little  fellow, 
between  those  two  great  oars!  But  the 
boat  could  not  sway  nor  loiter  with  his 
steady  stroke,  and  out  he  went,  until  I 
could  only  see  the  boat  at  last,  lifting  and 
sinking  on  tlie  waves  beyond  the  reef 
outside  the  moorings.  I  asked  one  of 
the  fishermen  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
*»  Wlio  is  that  little  fellow?  Oucrht  he 
to  be  out  by  himself?  It  is  growing 
dark  so  fast.** 

"  Why,  that  *8  Georgie  !  *'  said  my 
friend,  with  his  grim  smile.  **  Bless  ye! 
he  *s  like  a  duck;  ye  can*t  drown  him. 
He  won^t  be  in  until  ten  o'clock,  like  *8 
not.  He  *11  go  way  out  to  the  far  ledges 
when  the  tide  covers  them  too  deep  where 
he  is  now.     Lobsters  he  *s  after." 

**  Whose  boy  is  he?  **  said  I. 

**  Why,  Andrer's,  up  here  to  the 
fish -house.  She^s  dead,  and  him  and 
the  l)oy  get  along  together  somehow  or 
*nother.  They  've  both  got  something 
saved  up,  and  Andrer  *s  a  clever  fellow ; 
took  it  very  hard  losinj;  of  his  wife.  I 
was  tolling  of  him  the  other  day:  *  An- 
drer,* says  I,  *  ye  ought  to  look  up  some- 
body or  *nother,  and  not  live  this  way. 
There  *s  plenty  o*  smart,  stirring  women 
that  would  mend  ye  up  and  cook  for  ye, 
and  do  well  by  ye.*  *  No,*  says  he,  *  I  *ve 
hed  my  wife,  and  I  *ve  lost  her.'    *■  Well, 
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now,*  says  I,  *  ye  *ve  shown  respect,  and 
there's  the  boy  a-growin'  up,  and  if 
either  of  you  was  took  sick,  why  here  ye 
be.*  *Yes,*  says  he,  *here  I  be,  sure 
enough,*  ami  lie  drawed  a  long  breath,  's 
if  he  felt  bad ;  so  that 's  all  I  said.  But 
it  *s  no  way  for  a  man  to  get  along,  and 
he  ought  to  think  of  the  boy.  He  owned 
a  good  house  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
road,  but  he  moved  right  down  here  after 
she  died,  and  his  cousin  took  it,  and  it 
burnt  up  in  the  winter.  Four  year  ago 
that  was;  I  was  down  to  the  Georges 
Banks." 

Some  other  men  came  down  toward  the 
water,  and  took  a  boat  that  was  waiting, 
already  fitted  out  with  a  trawl  coiled  in 
two  tubs,  and  some  hand-lines  and  bait 
for  rock-cod  and  haddock,  and  my  friend 
joined  them;  they  were  going  out  for  a 
night's  fishing.  I  watched  them  hoist 
the  little  sprit-sail  and  drift  a  little  until 
they  caught  the  wind,  and  then  I  looked 
again  for  Georgie,  whose  boat  was  like  a 
black  spot  on  the  water. 

I  knew  him  better  soon  after  that.  I 
nsed  to  go  out  with  him  for  lobsters  or 
to  catch  cunners,  and  it  was  strange  that 
he  never  had  any  cronies,  and  would 
hardly  speak  to  the  other  children.  He 
was  very  shy,  but  he  had  put  all  his  heart 
into  his  work,  —  a  man's  hard  work, 
which  he  had  taken  from  choice.  His 
father  was  kind  to  him,  but  he  had  a 
sorry  home  and  no  mother,  —  the  brave, 
fearless,  steady  little  soul. 

He  looked  forward  to  going  one  day 
(I  hope  that  day  has  already  dawned) 
to  see  the  shipyards  at  a  large  sea-port 
some  twenty  miles  away.  His  face  lit 
np  when  he  told  me  of  it,  as  some  other 
child*s  would  who  had  been  promised  a 
day  in  fairy- land.  And  he  confided  to 
me  that  he  thought  he  should  go  to  the 
Banks  that  coming  winter.  **  But  it's 
90  cold  !"  said  I;  **  should  you  really 
like  it?  "  "Cold!  "  said  Georgie.  "Ho! 
rest  of  the  men  never  froze."  That  was 
it, — the  **  rest  of  the  men;"  and  he 
would  work  until  he  dropped,  or  tend  a 
line  until  his  fingers  froze,  for  the  sake 
of  that  likeness,  —  the  grave,  slow  little 
man,  who  has  so  much  business  with  the 
and  who  tmsts  himself  with  touch- 


ing confidence  to  its  treacherous  keeping 
and  favor. 

Andrew  West,  Georgie's  father,  was 
almost  as  silent  as  his  son  at  first,  but  it 
was  not  long  Before  we  were  very  good 
friends,  and  I  went  out  with  him  at  four 
o'clock,  one  morning,  to  see  him  set  his 
trawl.  1  remember  there  was  a  thin  mist 
over  the  sea  and  the  air  was  almost  chilly, 
but  as  the  sun  came  up  it  changed  the 
color  of  everything  to  the  most  exquisite 
pink,  —  the  smooth,  slow  waves,  and  the 
mist  that  blew  over  them  as  if  it  were  a 
cloud  that  had  fallen  down  out  of  the 
sky.  The  world  just  then  was  like  the 
hollow  of  a  great  pink  sea-shell,  and  we 
could  only  hear  the  dull  sound  of  the 
waves  amonor  the  outer  ledges. 

We  had  to  drift  about  for  an  hour  or 
two  when  the  trawl  was  set,  and  after 
a  while  the  fog  shut  down  again  gray  and 
close,  so  we  could  not  see  either  the  sun 
or  the  shore.  We  were  a  little  more  than 
four  miles  out,  and  we  had  put  out  more 
than  half  a  mile  of  lines.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  see  the  different  fish  that 
come  up  on  the  hooks:  worthless  sculpin 
and  dog-fish,  and  good  rock-cod  and  had- 
dock, and  curious  stray  creatures  which 
often  even  the  fishermen  do  not  know. 
We  had  capital  good  luck  that  morning, 
and  Georgie  and  Andrew  and  I  were 
all  pleased.  I  had  a  hand-line,  and  was 
fishing  part  of  the  time,  and  Georgie 
thought  very  well  of  me  when  he  found 
I  was  not  afraid  of  a  big  fish ;  and  be- 
sides that,  I  had  taken  the  oars  while  he 
tended  the  sail,  though  there  was  hardly 
wind  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  we  came 
in,  and  there  was  a  horse  and  wagon 
standincr  near  the  landing,  and  we  saw 
a  woman  come  out  of  Andrew's  little 
house.  **  There's  your  aunt  Hannah 
a'ready,"  said  he  to  Georgie,  and  pres- 
ently she  came  down  the  pebbles  to  meet 
the  boat,  looking  at  me  with  much  won- 
der as  I  jumped  ashore. 

**1  sh'd  think  you  might  a'  cleaned 
up  your  boat,  Andrer,  if  you  was  going 
to  take  ladies  out,"  said  she  graciously. 
And  the  fisherman  rejoined  that  perhaps 
she  would  have  thought  it  looked  better 
when  it  went  out  than  it  did  then ;  he 
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never  had  got  a  better  fare  o'  fish  unless 
the  trawls  had  been  set  over  niorht. 

There  certainly  had  been  a  good  haul; 
and  when  Andrew  cai*efully  put  those  I 
had  caught  with  the  hand-line  by  them- 
selves, I  asked  his  sister  to  take  them, 
if  she  liked.  **  Bless  you!"  said  she, 
much  pleased,  **  we  could  n't  eat  one 
o'  them  big  rock-cod  in  a  week.  I'll 
take  a  little  ha'dick,  if  Andrer  '11  pick 
me  one  out." 

She  was  a  tall,  large  woman,  who  had 
a  dmict,  business-like  manner,  —  what 
the  country  people  would  call  a  master 
smart  woman,  or  a  regular  driver,  —  and 
1  liked  her.  She  said  something  to  her 
brother  about  some  clothes  she  had  been 
making  for  him  or  for  Georgie,  and  I 
went  off  to  the  house  where  I  was  board- 
ing for  my  breakfast.  I  was  hungry 
enough,  since  I  had  had  only  a  hurried 
lunch  a  good  while  before  sunrise.  I 
came  back  late  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  Georgie 's  aunt  was  just  going  away. 
I  think  my  friends  must  have  spoken 
well  of  me,  for  she  came  out  to  meet  me 
as  I  nodded  in  going  by,  and  said,  *^  I 
suppose  ye  drive  about  some?  We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  ye  come  up  to 
see  us.  We  live  right  'mongst  the  woods ; 
it  ain't  much  of  a  place  to  ask  anybody 
to."  And  she  added  that  she  might  have 
done  a  good  deal  better  for  herself  to 
have  stayed  off.  But  there!  they  had 
the  place,  and  she  supposed  she  and  Cyn- 
thy  had  done  as  well  there  as  anywhere. 
Cynthy — well,  she  was  n't  one  of  your 
pushing  kind,  but  I  should  have  some 
flowers,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  change 
for  me.  I  thanked  her,  and  said  I  should 
be  delighted  to  go.  Georgie  and  I  would 
make  her  a  call  togetlier  some  after- 
noon when  he  was  n't  busy;  and  Georgie 
actual  I  v  smiled  when  I  looked  at  him, 
and  said  *'  All  right,"  and  then  hurried 
off  down  the  shore.  **  Ain't  he  an  odd 
boy  ?  "  said  Miss  Hannali  West,  with  a 
shadow  of  disapproval  in  her  face.  *'  But 
he  's  just  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him;  you  would  n't  think  they 
had  no  gratitude  nor  feelin',  but  I  s'pose 
they  have.  They  used  to  say  my  father 
never  'd  forj^it  a  friend  or  forgive  an  en- 
emy.    Well,  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you, 


I  'm  sure,  for  taking  an  interest  in  the 
boy."  I  said  I  liked  him;  I  only  wished 
I  could  do  something  for  him.  And  then 
she  said  good-day,  and  drove  off.  I  felt 
as  if  we  were  already  good  friends.  "  I  'm 
much  obliged  for  the  fish,"  she  turned 
round  to  say  to  me  again,  as  she  went 
away. 

One  morning,  not  very  long  afterward, 
I  asked  Greorgie  if  he  could  possibly  leave 
his  business  that  afternoon,  and  he  grave- 
ly answered  me  that  he  could  get  away 
just  as  well  as  not,  for  the  tide  would  not 
be  right  for  lobsters  until  after  supper. 

**  I  should  like  to  go  up  and  see  your 
aunt,"  said  I.  *^  You  know  she  asked 
me  to  come  the  other  day  when  she  was 
here." 

**  I  *d  like  to  go,"  said  Georgie,  se- 
dately. **  Father  was  going  up  this 
week,  but  the  mackerel  struck  in,  and 
we  could  n't  leave.  But  it 's  better  'n 
six  miles  up  there." 

•  *  That 's  not  far,' '  said  I.  * » I  'm  going 
to  have  Cap'n  Donnell's  horse  and  wag- 
on;" and  Georgie  looked  much  inter- 
ested. 

J  wondered  if  he  would  wear  his  oil- 
skin suit;  but  I  was  much  amazed,  and 
my  heart  was  touched,  at  seeing  how 
hard  he  had  tried  to  put  himself  in  trim 
for  the  visit.  He  had  on  his  best  jacket 
and  trousers,  which  might  have  been 
most  boys'  worst,  and  a  clean  .calico 
shirt;  and  he  had  scrubbed  his  freckled, 
honest  little  face  and  his  hard  little 
hands  until  they  were  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, and  either  he  or  his  father  had  cut 
his  hair.  I  should  think  it  had  been 
done  with  a  knife,  and  it  looked  as  if  a 
rat  had  gnawed  it.  He  had  such  a  holi- 
day air, — he  really  looked  very  well; 
but  still  if  I  were  to  have  a  picture  of 
Greorgie  it  should  be  in  the  oil-skin  fish- 
ing suit.  He  had  gone  out  to  his  box, 
which  was  anohortni  a  little  way  out  in 
the  cove,  and  had  clioseu  two  fine  lob- 
sters which  he  had  tit^d  together  with  a 
hit  of  fish-line.  They  were  lazily  mov- 
ing their  claws  and  feelers,  and  his  fa- 
ther,  who  had  come  in  with  his  boat  not 
long  before,  added  from  his  fare  of  fish 
three  plump  mackerel. 

*^  They  'ro  always  glad  to  get  new 
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fish,"  said  he.  **  The  girls  can't  abide 
a  fish  that 's  corned,  and  I  have  n't  had 
a  chance  to  send  'em  up  any  mackerel 
before.  Ye  see,  thev  live  on  a  cross- 
road,  and  the  fish-carts  don't  go  by." 
And  I  told  him  I  was  very  glad  to  carry 
them,  or  anything  else  he  would  like  to 
send.  *'  Mind  your  manners,  now,  Geor- 
gie,"  said  he,  **  and  don't  be  forrard. 
You  might  split  up  some  kindlin's  for 
y'r  aunts,  and  do  whatever  they  want  of 
ye.  Boys  ain*t  made  just  to  look  at,  so 
ye  be  handy,  will  yeV"  And  Georgie 
nodded  solemnly.  They  seemed  very 
fond  of  each  other,  and  I  looked  back 
some  time  afterward  to  see  the  fisherman 
still  standing  there  to  watch  his  boy. 
He  was  used  to  his  being  out  at  sea 
alone  for  hours,  but  this  might  be  a 
great  risk  to  let  him  go  off  inland  to  stay 
all  the  afternoon. 

The  road  crossed  the  salt  marshes  for 
the  first  mile,  and  when  we  had  struck 
tlie  higher  land  we  soon  entered  the  pine 
woods,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  that 
Country.  It  had  been  raining  in  the 
morning  for  a  little  while,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  still  damp,  and 
the  unilerbrush  was  shining  wet,  and 
sent  out  a  sweet,  fresh  smell.  I  spoke 
of  it,  and  Georgie  told  me  that  some- 
times this  fragrance  blew  far  out  to  sea, 
and  then  you  knew  the  wind  was  north- 
west.* 

**  There  *s  the  big  pine  you  sight  Min- 
ister's I^dge  by,"  said  he,  **  when  that 
comes  in  range  over  the  white  school- 
house,  about  two  miles  out.'^ 

The  lobsters  were  clashing  their  pegged 
claws  together  in  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
and  Gcorjiie  sometimes  looked  over  at 
them  to  be  sure  they  were  all  right.  Of 
course  I  had  given  him  the  reins  when 
we  first  started,  and  he  was  delighted 
because  we  saw  some  squirrels,  and  even 
a  rabbit,  which  scurried  across  the  road 
as  if  I  had  been  a  fiery  dragon,  and 
Georgde  something  worse. 

We  presently  came  in  sight  of  a  house 
close  by  the  road,  —  an  old-looking  place, 
with  a  ledgy,  forlorn  field  stretching  out 
behind  it  toward  some  low  woods.  There 
were  high  white  birch  poles  holding  up 
thick  tangles  of  hop- vines,  and  at  the  side 


there  were  sunflowers  straggling  about  as 
if  they  had  come  up  from  seed  scattered 
by  the  wind.  Some  of  them  were  close 
together,  as  if  they  were  whispering  to 
each  other,  and  their  big  yellow  faces 
were  all  turned  toward  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  people  were  already  collect- 
ed together  as  if  there  were  a  funeral. 

**  It  *8  the  auction,"  said  Georgie,  with 
great  satisfaction.  **I  heard 'em  talk- 
ing about  it  down  at  the  shore  this  morn- 
ing. There  's  'Lisha  Downs,  now;  he 
started  off  just  before  we  did.  That 'd 
his  fish-cart  over  by  the  well." 

**  What  is  going  to  be  sold  ?  "  said  I. 

**  All  the  stuff,"  said  Georgie,  as  if 
he  were  much  pleased.  **  She  's  going 
off  up  to  Boston  with  her  son." 

**  I  think  we  had  better  stop,"  said  I, 
for  I  saw  Mrs.  'Lisha  Downs,  who  was 
one  of  my  acquaintances  at  the  shore, 
and  I  wished  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
besides  giving  Georgie  a  chance  at  the 
festivities.  So  we  tied  the  horse  and 
went  toward  the  house,  and  I  found  sev- 
eral people  whom  I  knew  a  little*  Mrs. 
Downs  shook  hands  with  me  as  formally 
as  if  we  had  not  talked  for  some  time  as 
I  went  by  her  house  to  the  shore,  just 
after  breakfast.  She  presented  me  to 
several  of  her  friends  with  whom  she 
had  been  talking  as  I  came  up.  * '  Let 
me  make  you  acquainted,"  she  said,  and 
every  time  I  bowed  she  bowed  too,  un- 
consciously, and  seemed  a  little  ill  at 
ease  and  embarrassed,  but  luckily  the 
ceremonv  was  soon  over.  *'  I  thought  I 
would  stop  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  I, 
by  way  of  apology.  **I  didn't  know 
why  the  people  were  here  until  Georgie 
told  me." 

**  She  's  going  to  move  up  to  Boston 
'long  of  her  son,"  said  one  of  the  wom- 
en,  who  looked  very  pleasant  and  very 
tired.  **  I  think  myself  it 's  a  bad  plan 
to  pull  old  folks  up  by  the  roots.  There 's 
a  niece  o'  hers  that  would  have  been 
glad  to  stop  with  her,  and  do  for  the 
old  lady;  but  John,  he  's  very  high- 
handed, and  wants  it  his  way,  and  he 
says  his  mother  shan't  live  in  no  such 
a  place  as  this.  He  makes  a  sight  o' 
money.  He  's  got  out  a  patent,  and 
they  say  he  's  just  bought  a  new  house 
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that  cost  him  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
But  old  Mis*  Wallis,  she  's  wonted  here, 
and  she  was  telling  of  me  yesterday  she 
was  only  going  to  please  John.  He  says 
he  wants  her  up  there  where  she  '11  be 
more  comfortable  and  see  something.** 

*'  He  means  well,"  said  another  wom- 
an, whom  I  did  not  know;  *' but  folks 
about  here  never  thought  no  great  of  his 
judgment.  He  's  put  up  some  splendid 
stones  in  the  burying-lot  to  his  father 
and  his  sister  Miranda  that  died.  I  used 
to  go  to  school  *long  of  Miranda.  She  Vi 
have  been  pleased  to  go  to  Boston;  she 
was  that  kind.  But  there !  mother  was 
saying  last  night  what  if  his  business 
took  a  turn,  and  he  lost  everything! 
Mother  *8  took  it  dreadfully  to  heart;  she 
and  Mis*  Wallis  was  always  mates  as 
long  ago  as  they  can  recollect.** 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  widow  was 
both  pitied  and  envied  by  her  friends  on 
account  of  her  bettered  fortunes,  and 
they  came  up  to  speak  to  her  with  more 
or  less  seriousness,  as  befitted  the  occa- 
sion. She  looked  at  me  with  great  cu- 
riosity, but  Mrs.  Downs  told  her  who  I 
was,  and  I  had  a  sudden  instinct  to  say 
how  sorry  I  was  for  her,  but  I  was  afraid 
it  might  appear  intrusive  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.  She  was  a  thin  old  soul, 
who  looked  as  if  she  had  had  a  (rood 
deal  of  trouble  in  her  day,  and  as  if  she 
had  been  very  poor  and  very  anxious. 
**  Yes,**  said  she  to  some  one  who  had 
come  from  a  distance,  '*it  does  come 
hard  to  go  o£f.  Home  is  home,  and  I 
seem  to  hate  to  sell  off  my  things,  but  I 
suppose  they  would  look  queer  up  to 
Boston.  John  says  I  won*t  have  no  idea 
of  the  house  until  I  see  it,**  and  she 
looked  proud  and  important  for  a  min- 
ute; but  as  some  one  brought  an  old 
chair  out  at  the  door  her  face  fell  again : 
**  Oh,  dear,**  said  she,  **  I  should  like 
to  keep  that !  It  belonged  to  my  mother. 
It  *s  most  wore  out,  any  way.  I  guess 
I  *ll  let  somebody  keep  it  for  me!  **  and 
she  hurried  off  despairingly  to  find  her 
son,  while  we  went  into  the  house. 

There  is  so  little  to  interest  the  people 
who  live  on  those  quiet,  secluded  farms 
that  an  event  of  this  kind  gives  gre<it 
pleasure.     I  know  they  have  not  done 


talking  yet  about  the  sale,  of  the  bar- 
gains that  were  made,  or  the  goods  that 
brought  more  than  they  were  worth. 
And  then  the  women  had  the  chance  of 
going  all  about  the  house,  and  commit- 
ting every  detail  of  its  furnishings  to 
their  tenacious  memories.  It  is  a  curi- 
osity one  grows  more  and  more  willing 
to  pardon,  for  there  is  so  little  to  amuse 
them  in  every-day  life.  I  wonder  if  any 
one  has  not  often  been  struck,  as  I  have, 
by  the  sadness  and  hopelessness  which 
seems  to  overshadow  most  of  the  people 
who  live  on  the  lonely  farms  in  the  out- 
skirts of  small  New  England  villages. 
It  is  most  noticeable  among  the  elderly 
women :  their  talk  is  verv  cheerless,  and 
they  have  a  morbid  interest  in  sicknesses 
and  deaths;  they  tell  each  other  long 
stories  about  such  things;  they  are  very 
forlorn;  they  dwell  persistently  upon 
any  troubles  which  they  have,  and  their 
petty  disputes  with  each  other  have  a 
tragic  hold  upon  their  thoughts,  some- 
times being  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  Is  it  because  thei4 
world  is  so  small  and  life  affords  so  lit- 
tle amusement  and  pleasure,  and  is  at 
best  such  a  dreary  round  of  the  dullest 
housekeeping?  There  is  a  lack  of  real 
merriment,  and  the  fun  is  an  odd,  rough 
way  of  joking;  it  is  a  stupid,  heavy  sort 
of  fun,  though  there  is  much  of  a  certain 
quaint  humor,  and  once  in  a  while  a  flash 
of  wit. 

I  came  upon  a  short,  stout  old  sister, 
in  one  room,  making  all  the  effort  she 
possibly  cotfld  to  see  what  was  on  the 
upper  shelves  of  a  closet.  We  were  the 
only  persons  there,  and  she  looked  long* 
ingly  at  a  convenient  chair,  and  I  know 
she  wished  I  would  go  away;  but  my 
heart  suddenly  went  out  toward  an  old 
dark  green  Delft  bowl  which  I  saw,  and 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  see  it,  as  if  I  thought  she  were 
there  for  the  purpose.  *'  I  *ll  bring  you 
a  chair,**  said  I;  and  she  said,  **  Cer- 
tain, dear.*'  And  1  helped  her  up,  and 
I  'm  sure  she  had  the  good  look  she  had 
coveted,  while  I  took  the  bowl  to  the 
window.  It  was  badly  cracked  and  had 
been  mended  with  putty,  but  the  rich, 
dull  color  of  it  was  exquisite.    One  often 
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comes  across  a  beautiful  old  stray  bit  of 
china  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  I  im- 
agined it  filled  with  apple-blossoms  or 
wild  roses.  Mrs.  Wallis  wished  to  give 
it  to  me;  she  said  it  wasn't  good  for 
anything,  and,  finding  she  did  not  care 
for  it,  I  bought  it,  and  now  it  is  perched 
on  mv  book-case,  with  the  cracks  dis- 
erectly  turned  to  the  wall.     **  Seems  to 

m 

me  she  never  had  thrown  away  noth- 
ing," said  my  friend,  whom  I  found  still 
standing  on  the  chair  when  I  came  back. 
•* Here's  some  pieces  of  a  pitcher;  I 
wonder  when  she  broke  it!  I  've  heard 
her  say  it  was  one  her  grandmother  give 
her,  though.  The  old  lady  bought  it  to 
a  vandoo  down  at  old  Mis*  Walton  Pe- 
ters's  after  she  died,  so  Mis*  Wallis  said. 
I  guess  1  *11  speak  to  her  and  see  if  she 
wants  everything  sold  that  *s  here.** 

There  was  a  very  great  pathos  to  me 
about  this  old  home.  It  must  have  been 
a  hartl  place  to  get  a  living  in,  both  for 
men  and  women,  with  its  wretched  farm- 
ing land,  and  the  house  itself  so  cold  and 
thin  and  worn  out.  I  could  understand 
that  the  son  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  his 
mother  away  from  it.  I  was  sure  that 
the  boyhood  he  had  spent  there  must 
have  been  uncomfortable,  and  that  he 
did  not  look  back  to  it  with  much  pleas- 
ure. There  is  an  immense  contrast  be- 
tween even  a  moderately  comfortable 
city  house  and  such  a  place  as  this.  No 
wonder  that  he  remembered  the  bitter 
cold  mornings,  the  frost  and  chill,  and 
the  dark,  and  the  hard  work,  and  wished 
his  mother  to  leave  them  all  bt^liind,  as 
he  had  done!  He  did  not  care  for  the 
f«?w  plain  bits  of  furniture;  why  should 
he?  and  he  had  been  awav  so  long  that 
he  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  neighbors. 
Perhaps  this  might  come  back  to  him 
again  as  he  grew  older,  but  now  he 
move<l  about  amon<;  them,  in  his  hand- 
some  but  somewhat  flashv  clothes,  with 
a  look  that  told  me  he  felt  conscious  of 
his  superior  station  in  life.  I  did  not 
altogether  like  his  looks,  though  some- 
body  said  admiringly,  as  he  went  by, 
**  They  say  he  *s  worth  as  much  as  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a*ready.  He  *s  smart 
as  a  whip!  " 

Bat  while  I  did  not  wonder  at  the 


son's  wishing  his  mother  to  go  away,  I 
also  did  not  wonder  at  her  being  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  dull  little  house  where 
she  had  spent  so  much  of  her  life.  I 
was  afraid  no  other  house  in  the  world 
would  ever  seem  like  home  to  her:  she 
was  a  part  of  the  old  place;  she  had 
worn  the  doors  smooth  by  the  touch  of 
her  hands,  and  she  had  scrubbed  the 
floors  and  walked  over  them  until  the 
knots  stood  up  high  in  the  pine  boards. 
The  old  clock  had  been  unscrewed  from 
the  wall  and  stood  on  a  table,  and  when 
I  heard  its  loud  and  anxious  tick  my 
first  thought  was  one  of  pity  for  the  poor 
thing,  for  fear  it  might  be  homesick,  like 
its  mistress.  When  I  went  out  ajjain  I 
was  very  sorry  for  old  Mrs.  Wallis:  she 
looked  so  worried  and  excited,  and  as  if 
this  new  turn  of  affairs  in  her  life  was 
too  strange  and  unnatural;  it  bewildered 
her,  and  she  could  not  understand  it; 
she  only  knew  everything  was  going  to 
be  different. 

Grcorge  was  by  himself,  as  usudl,  look- 
ing grave  and  intent.  He  had  gone  aloft 
on  the  wheel  of  a  clumsy  great  ox-cart, 
in  which  some  of  the  men  had  come  to 
the  auction,  and  he  was  looking  over 
people's  heads  and  seeing  everything 
that  was  sold.  I  saw  he  was  not  ready 
to  come  away,  so  I  was  not  in  a  hurry. 
I  heard  Mrs.  Wallis  say  to  one  of  her 
friends,  *'  You  just  go  in  and  take  that 
rug  with  the  flowers  on  *t,  and  go  and  put 
it  in  your  wagon.  It  *s  right  beside  my 
chist  that  *s  packed  ready  to  go.  John 
told  me  to  give  away  anything  I  had  a 
mind  to.  He  don*t  care  nothing  about 
the  money.  I  hooked  that  rug  four  year 
ago;  it  *s  most  new;  the  red  of  the  roses 
was  made  out  of  a  dress  of  Miranda's.  I 
kept  it  a  good  while  after  she  died,  but 
it  was  no  use  to  let  it  lay.  I  *ve  given  a 
good  deal  to  my  sister  Stiles;  she  was 
over  here  helping  me  yesterday.  There! 
it  *s  all  come  upon  me  so  sudden !  I 
s*po5e  1  shall  wish  after  I  get  away  that 
I  had  done  things  different;  but  after  I 
knew  the  farm  was  goin'  to  be  sold  I 
did  n*l  seem  to  realize  I  was  goin'  to 
break  up,  until  John  came,  day  before 
yesterday." 

She  was  very  friendly  with  me,  when 
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I  said  I  should  think  she  would  be  sony 
to  go  away ;  but  she  seemed  glad  to  find 
I  had  been  in  Boston  a  great  deal,  and 
that  I  was  not  at  all  unhappy  there. 
**  But  1  suppose  you  have  folks  there,*' 
said  she,  **  though  I  never  supposed  they 
was  so  sociable  as  they  be  here,  and  I 
ain't  one  that 's  easy  to  make  acquaint- 
ance. It  's  different  with  young  folks; 
and  then  in  case  o*  sickness  I  should  hate 
to  have  strange  folks  round  me.  It  seems 
as  if  I  never  set  so  much  by  the  old  place 
as  I  do  now  I  'm  goin'  away.  I  used  to 
wish  *  he  '  would  sell  and  move  over  to 
the  Port,  it  was  such  hard  work  getting 
along  when  the  child *n  was  small.  And 
there  's  one  of  my  boys  that  run  away  to 
sea  and  never  was  heard  from.  I  *ve 
always  thought  he  might  come  back, 
though  every bo<ly  give  him  up  years  ago. 
I  can't  help  thinking  what  if  he  should 
come  back  and  find  I  wa'n't  here! 
There !  I  'm  glad  to  please  John ;  he  seta 
everything  by  me,  and  I  s'pose  bethinks 
he's  going  to  make  a  spry  young  woman 
of  me.  Well,  it  *s  natural.  Everything 
looks  fair  to  him,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
have  the  world  just  as  he  wants  it;  but  / 
know  it 's  a  world  o'  change, —  a  world  o* 
change  and  loss.  And  then,  you  see,  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  a  strange  meetin'  up 
there.  Why,  Mis'  Sands!  lam  pleased 
to  see  you.  How  did  you  get  word?  " 
and  then  Mrs.  Wallis  made  another 
careful  apology  for  moving  away.  She 
seemed  to  be  so  afraid  some  one  would 
think  she  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  neijjhborhood. 

The  auctioneer  was  a  disagreeable- 
looking  man,  with  a  most  unpleasant 
voice,  which  gave  me  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort; the  little  old  house  and  its  surround- 
ings seemed  so  grave  and  silent  and 
lonely.  It  was  like  having  all  the  noise 
and  confusion  on  a  Sunday,  and  the 
house  was  so  shut  in  by  the  trees  that 
the  only  outlook  to  the  world  beyond  was 
a  narrow  gap  in  the  pines,  through  which 
one  could  see  the  sea,  bright  blue  and 
warm  with  sunshine,  that  summer  day. 

There  was  something  wistful  about  the 
place,  as  there  must  have  been  about  the 
people  who  had  lived  there;  yet  hungry 
and  unsatisfied  as  her  life  might  have 


been  in  many  ways,  the  poor  old  woman 
dreaded  the  change. 

It  seemed  very  doleful  that  every- 
body should  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  Widow  Wallis's  flitting,  and  I  tried 
to  suggest  to  her  some  of  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  it,  once  when  I  had 
a  chance.  And  indeed  she  was  proud 
enough  to  be  going  away  with  her  rich 
son ;  it  was  not  like  selling  her  goods  be- 
cause she  was  too  poor  to  keep  the  old 
home  any  longer.  I  hoped  the  son  would 
always  be  prosperous,  and  that  the  son's 
wife  would  always  be  kind,  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  her,  or  think  she  was  in  the 
way.  But  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  a  some- 
what uneasy  idleness,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  much  beside  her  knitting-work  to 
remind  her  of  the  old  routine.  She  will 
even  miss  going  back  and  forward  from 
the  old  well  in  storm  and  sunshine;  she 
will  miss  looking  after  the  chickens,  and 
her  slow  walks  about  the  little  place,  or 
out  to  a  neighbor's  for  a  bit  of  gossip, 
with  the  old  brown  checked  handker- 
chief over  her  head;  and  when  the  few 
homely,  faithful  old  flowers  come  up  next 
year  by  the  door-step,  there  will  be  no- 
body to  care  anything  about  them. 

I  said  good-by  and  got  into  the  wagon, 
and  Georgie  clambered  in  after  me  with 
a  look  of  great  importance,  and  we  drove 
away.  He  was  very  talkative;  the  un- 
usual excitement  of  the  day  was  not  with- 
out its  effect.  He  had  a  good  deal  to 
tell  me  about  the  people  I  had  seen, 
tliough  I  had  to  ask  a  good  many  ques- 
tions. 

**  Who  was  the  thin  old  fellow,  with 
the  black  coat  faded  yellow-green  on  the 
shoulders,  who  was  talking  to  Skipper 
Downs  about  the  dogfish?  " 

**  That's  old  Cap'n  Abiah  Lane," 
said  Georgie;  **  lives  over  toward  Little 
Beach,  — him  that  was  cast  away  in  the 
fog  in  a  dory  down  to  the  Banks,  once; 
like  to  have  starved  to  death  before  he 
got  picked  up.  I  've  heanl  him  tell  all 
about  it.  Don't  look  as  if  he  'd  ever 
had  enough  to  eat  since!  "  said  the  boy, 
grimly.  **  He  used  to  come  over  a  good 
deal  last  winter,  and  go  out  after  cod 
'long  o'  father  and  me.  His  boats  all 
went  adrift  in  the  big  storm  in  November, 
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and  he  never  heard  nothing  about  'em ; 
guess  they  got  stove  against  the  rocks." 

We  had  still  more  than  three  miles  to 
drive  over  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  where 
there  was  hardly  a  house,  and  where  the 
woods  had  been  cut  off  more  or  less,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  un- 
even ground,  which  was  not  fit  for  even 
a  pasture  yet.  But  it  was  not  without 
a  beauty  of  its  own ;  for  the  little  hills 
and  hollows,  were  covered  thick  with 
brakes  and  ferns  and  hushes,  and  in  the 
swamps  the  cat  -  tails  and  all  the  rushes 
were  growing  in  stiff  and  stately  ranks, 
so  green  and  tall,  while  the  birds  ffew 
up  or  skimmed  across  them  as  we  went 
by.  It  was  like  a  town  of  birds,  there 
were  so  many.  It  is  strange  how  one  is 
always  coming  upon  families  and  neigh- 
borhoo<ls  of  wild  creatures  in  the  unset- 
tled country  places;  it  is  so  much  like 
one's  going  on  longer  journeys  about  the 
world,  and  finding  town  after  town  with 
its  own  interests,  each  so  sufficient  for 
itself. 

We  struck  the  edjje  of  the  farming 
land  again,  after  a  while,  and  I  saw  three 
great  pines  that  had  been  born  to  good 
luck  in  this  world,  since  they  had  sprout- 
ed in  good  soil,  and  had  been  left  to  grow 
as  fast  as  they  pleased.  They  lifted 
their  heads  proudly  ajrainst  the  blue  sky, 
these  rich  pines,  and  I  admired  them  as 
much  as  they  could  have  expected.  They 
must  have  been  a  landmark  for  many 
miles  to  the  westward,  for  they  grew  on 
high  land,  and  they  could  pity  from  a 
distance  any  number  of  their  poor  rela- 
tions who  were  just  able  to  keep  body 
ind  soul  together,  and  had  grown  up 
thin  and  hungry  in  crowded  woods.  But 
though  their  lower  branches  might  snap 
and  crackle  at  a  touch,  their  tops  were 
brave  and  green,  and  they  kept  up  ap- 
pearances, at  any  rate. 

Georgie  pointed  out  his  aunt's  house 
to  me,  after  a  while.  It  was  not  h«ilf  so 
forlorn  looking  as  the  others,  for  there 
were  so  many  flowers  in  bloom  about  it 
of  the  gayest  kind,  and  a  little  yellow 
and  white  dog  came  down  the  road  to 
bark  at  us;  but  his  manner  was  such 
that  it  seemed  like  an  unusually  cordial 
welcome  rather  than  an  indignant  re- 


pulse. I  noticed  four  jolly  old  apple- 
trees  near  by,  whicli  looked  as  if  tliey 
might  be  the  last  of  a  once-flourishing 
orchard.  They  were  standing  in  a  row, 
in  exactly  the  same  position,  with  their 
heads  thrown  gayly  back,  as  if  they  were 
all  dancing  in  an  old-fashioned  reel ;  and 
after  the  forward  and  back  one  might 
expect  them  to  turn  partners  gallantly. 
I  lauc^hed  aloud  when  I  cauorht  si<;ht  of 
them;  there  was  something  very  funny  in 
their  look,  so  jovial  and  whole-hearted, 
with  a  sober,  cheerful  pleasure,  as  if  they 
gave  their  whole  minds  to  it.  It  was  like 
some  old  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  dance  with 
the  rest  at  a  Christmas  party. 

Miss  Hannah  West  first  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  then  came  to  meet  us, 
lookinor  as  if  she  were  glad  to  see  us. 
Greorgie  had  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
but  after  I  had  followed  his  aunt  into 
the  house  he  began  to  work  like  a  beaver 
at  once,  as  if  it  were  anything  but  a 
friendly  visit  that  could  be  given  up  to 
such  trifles  as  conversation,  or  as  if  he 
were  anything  but  a  boy.  He  brought 
the  fish  and  lobsters  into  the  outer  kitch- 
en, though  I  was  afraid  our  loitering  at 
the  auction  must  have  cost  them  their 
first  freshness;  and  then  he  carried  the 
axe  to  the  wood -pile,  and  began  to  chop 
up  the  small  white  pine  sticks  and  brush 
which  form  the  summer  fire-wood  at  the 
farm-houses,  —  crow-sticks  and  under- 
brush, a  good  deal  of  it;  but  it  makes  a 
hot  little  blaze  while  it  lasts. 

I  had  not  seen  Miss  Cynthia  West, 
the  younger  sister,  before,  and  I  fouud 
the  two  women  very  unlike.  Miss  Han- 
nah was  evidently  the  capable  business 
member  of  the  household ,  and  she  had  a 
loud  voice  and  went  about  as  if  she  were 
in  a  hurry.  Poor  Cynthia!  I  saw  at 
first  that  she  was  one  of  the  faded-look- 
ing country  women  who  have  a  hard 
time,  and  who,  if  they  had  grown  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  more  luxurious  way  of  liv- 
ing, would  have  been  frail  and  delicate 
and  refined,  and  entirely  lady-like.  But 
as  it  was  she  was  somewhat  in  the  shad- 
ow of  her  sister,  and  felt  as  if  she  were 
not  of  very  much  use  or  consequence  in 
the  world,  I  have  no  doubt.   She  showed 
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me  some  pretty  picture-frames  she  had 
made  out  of  pine  cones  and  hemlock 
cones  and  alder  burs;  but  her  chief 
glorv  and  pride  was  a  silly  little  model  of 
a  house  in  perforated  card-board,  which 
she  had  cut  and  worked  after  a  pattern 
that  came  in  a  magazine.  It  must  have 
cost  her  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  it 
partly  satisfied  her  great  longing  for 
pretty  things,  and  for  the  daintiness  and 
art  that  she  had  an  instinct  toward  and 
never  had  known.  It  stood  on  the  best- 
room  table,  with  a  few  books,  which  I 
suppose  she  had  read  over  and  over 
again;  and  in  the  room,  beside,  'were 
green  paper  curtains  with  a  landscape 
on  the  outside,  and  some  chairs  ranged 
stifflv  aorainst  the  walls,  some  shells  and 
a  whale's  tooth  with  a  ship  on  it  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  ever  so  many  rugs  on 
the  floor,  of  most  ambitious  designs, 
which  they  had  made  in  winter.  I  know 
the  makinjj  of  them  had  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  Miss  Cynthia,  and  I  was 
sure  it  was  she  who  had  taken  care  of 
the  garden  and  was  always  at  much 
pains  to  get  seeds  and  slips  in  the 
spring. 

She  told  me  how  much  they  had  wished 
that  Greorgie  had  come  to  live  with  them, 
after  his  mother  died.  It  would  have 
been  very  handy  for  them  to  have  him 
in  winter,  too;  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
get  him  away  from  his  father,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  were  contented  if  thev  were 
out  of  pisjht  of  the  sea.  **  He  *8  a  dread- 
ful odd  boy,  and  so  old  for  his  years. 
Hannah,  she  says  he  's  older  now  than 
I  be,"  and  she  blushed  a  little  as  she 
looked  up  at  me ;  while  for  a  moment 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  as  I  thought 
of  this  poor,  plain  woman  who  had  such 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  whose 
life  had  been  so  dull  and  far  apart  from 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  which 
had  made  so  much  of  my  own  life.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  had  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  deserved,  while  this 
poor  soul  was  almost  beggared.  I  seemed 
to  know  all  about  her  life  in  a  Hash,  and 
pitied  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Yet  I  suppose  she  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  me  for  anything, 
or  with  anyboily  else,  for  that  matter. 


Miss  Cynthia  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  school- 
mate of  Mrs.  Wallis's,  —  I  had  been  tell- 
ing them  what  I  could  about  the  auction. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  died  the  spring 
before,  and  said  how  much  they  missed 
her;  and  Hannah  broke  in  upon  her  re- 
grets in  her  brusque,  downright  way:  "  I 
should  have  liked  to  kep'  her  if  she  *d 
lived  to  be  a  hundred,  but  I  don't  wish 
her  back.  She  'd  had  considerable  many 
strokes,  and  she  could  n't  help  herself 
much  of  any;  she  'd  got  to  be  rising 
eighty;  and  her  mind  was  a  good  deal 
broke,"  she  added  conclusively,  after  a 
short  silence,  while  Cynthia  looked  sor- 
rowfully out  of  the  window,  and  we  heard 
the  sound  of  Georgie's  axe  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  wild,  sweet 
whistle  of  a  bird  that  flew  overhead.  I 
suppose  one  of  the  sisters  was  just  as 
sorry  as  the  other,  in  reality. 

*'  Now  I  want  you  and  Georgie  to  stop 
and  have  some  tea.  I  '11  get  it  good  and 
early,"  said  Hannah,  starting  suddenly 
from  her  chair,  and  beginning  to  bustle 
about  airain  after  she  had  asked  me  about 
some  people  at  home  whom  she  knew. 
**  Cynthy!  Perhaps  she  'd  like  to  walk 
round  out-doors  a  spell.  It 's  breezing 
up,  and  it  '11  be  cooler  than  it  is  in  the 
house.  No,  vou  need  n't  think  I  shall  be 
put  out  by  your  stopping,  but  you  '11  have 
to  take  us  just  as  we  be.  Georgie  al- 
ways calculates  to  stop  when  he  comes 
up.  I  guess  he  's  made  off  for  the  woods. 
I  see  him  go  across  the  lot  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

So  Cynthia  put  on  a  discouraged-look- 
ing gingham  sun-bonnet,  which  drooped 
over  her  face  and  gave  her  a  more  ap- 
pealing look  than  ever,  and  we  went  over 
to  the  pine  woods,  which  were  beautiful 
that  dav.   She  showed  me  a  little  water- 

0 

fall  made  by  a  brt>ok  that  came  over  a 
high  ledge  of  rock  covered  with  moss, 
and  here  and  there  tufts  of  fresh  green 
ferns.  It  grew  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
it  was  pleasant  there  in  the  shade,  with 
the  noise  of  the  brook  and  the  wind  in 
the  pines  that  sounded  like  the  sea.  The 
wood-thrushes  began  to  sing,*—  and  who 
could  have  better  music? 
Miss  Cynthia  told  me  that  it  always 
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made  her  think  of  once  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  to  hear  the  thrushes.  She  had 
run  away  and  fallen  into  the  ma'sh,  and 
her  mother  had  sent  her  to  bed  quick  as 
she  got  home,  though  it  was  only  four 
o'clock.  And  she  was  so  ashamed,  be- 
csLUse  there  was  company  there,  some  of 
her  fatht'r's  folks  from  over  to  Eliot;  and 
then  she  heard  the  thrushes  begin  to  call 
after  a  while,  and  she  thought  they  were 
talking  about  her  and  they  knew  she  had 
been  whipped  and  sent  to  bed.  ^*  I  'd 
been  gone  all  day  since  morning.  I  had 
a  great  way  of  straying  off  in  the  woods," 
sai<l  she.  *  *■  I  suppose  mother  was  put  to 
it  when  she  see  me  coming  in,  all  bog 
mud,  right  before  the  company." 

We  came  by  my  friends,  the  apple- 
trees,  on  our  return,  and  I  saw  a  row  of 
old-fashioned  square  bee-hives  near  tliem, 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before.  Miss 
Cynthia  told  me  that  the  bee  money  was 
always  hers,  but  she  lost  a  good  many 
swarms  on  account  of  the  woods  being 
so  near,  and  they  had  a  trick  of  swarm- 
injr  Sundavs,  after  she  *d  gone  to  meet- 
ing;  and  besides,  the  miller  bugs  spoilt 
'em,  and  some  years  they  did  n't  make 
enough  honey  to  live  on,  so  she  did  n't 
get  any  at  all.  I  saw  some  bits  of  black 
cloth  fluttering  over  the  little  doors  where 
the  bees  went  in  and  out,  and  the  sight 
touched  me  strangely.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  old  custom  still  lingered  of  put- 
ting the  hives  in  mourning,  and  telling 
the  bees  when  there  had  been  a  death  in 
the  family,  so  they  would  not  ily  away. 
I  *aid,  half  to  myself,  a  line  or  two  from 
Whittier's  poem,  which  I  always  thought 
one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world,  and  this 
seeme<i  almos^t  the  realization  of  it.  Miss 
Cynthia  asked  me,  wistfully,  ^^  Is  that  in 
a  book?  "  I  told  her  ves,  and  that  she 
should  have  it  next  time  I  came  up  or 
had  a  chance  of  sending  it.  **  I  *ve  seen 
a  good  many  pieces  of  poetry  that  Mr. 
Whitti»»r  wrote,"  said  she.  **  I  've  got 
some  that  I  cut  out  of  the  paper  a  good 
while  ago.    I  think  everything  of  'em." 

*•  I  put  the  black  on  the  hives  myself," 
said  she.  **  It  was  for  mother,  you  know. 
Shtr  did  it  when  father  died,  but  when  my 
brother  was  lost,  we  did  n*t,  because  we 
bever  knew  just  whep  it  was;  the  schoon- 
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er  was  missing,  and  it  was  a  good  while 
before  they  give  her  up." 

**  I  wish  we  had  some  neighbors  in 
sight,"  said  she  once.  "  I  *d  like  to  see  a 
light  when  I  look  out,  after  dark.  Now 
at  my  aunt's,  over  to  Eliot,  the  house 
stands  high,  and  when  it's  coming  dark 
you  can  see  all  the  folks  lighting  up.  It 
seems  real  sociable." 

We  lingered  a  little  while  under  the 
apple-trees,  and  watched  the  wise  little 
bees  go  and  come,  and  Miss  Cynthia  told 
me  how  much  Georgie  was  like  his  grand- 
father,  who  was  so  steady  and  quiet  and 
always  right  after  his  business.  **  He 
never  was  ugly  to  us  as  I  know  of,"  said 
she,  **  but  I  was  always  sort  of  'fraid  of 
father.  Hannah,  she  used  to  talk  to  him 
free  's  she  would  to  me,  and  he  thought 
's  long  's  Hannah  did  anything  it  was 
all  right.  I  always  held  by  my  mother 
the  most,  and  when  father  was  took  sick 
—  that  was  in  the  winter  — I  sent  right 
off  for  Hannah  to  come  home.  I  used  to 
be  scared  to  death  when  he  'd  want  any- 
thing done,  for  fear  I  should  n't  do  it 
right.  Mother,  she  'd  had  a  fall,  and 
could  n't  get  about  very  well.  Hannah 
had  good  advantages:  she  went  off  keep- 
ing school  when  she  was  n't  but  seven- 
teen, and  she  saved  up  some  money,  and 
boarded  over  to  the  Port  after  a  while  and 
learned  the  tailoress  trade.  She  was  al- 
ways called  very  smart,  —  you  see  she  's 
got  ways  different  from  me,  and  she  was 
over  to  the  Port  several  winters.  She 
never  said  a  word  about  it,  but  there  was 
a  young  man  over  there  that  wanted  to 
keep  company  with  her;  he  was  going 
out  first  mate  of  a  new  ship  that  was 
building.  But  when  she  got  word  from 
me  about  father  she  come  right  home, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  pity.  I  used  to  think  j)erhaps  he  'd 
come  and  see  her  some  time,  between 
voyages,  and  that  he  'd  get  to  be  cap'n, 
and  they  'd  go  off  and  take  me  with  'em. 
I  always  wanted  to  see  soniething  of  the 
world.  I  never  have  been  but  dreadful 
little  wavs  from  home.  I  used  to  wish 
I  could  keep  school,  and  once  my  uncle 
was  agent  for  his  district,  and  he  said  I 
could  have  a  chance;  but  the  folks  laughed 
to  think  o'  me   keeping  school,  and  I 
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never  said  anything  more  about  it.  But 
you  see  it  might  *a'  led  to  something.  I 
always  wished  I  could  go  to  Boston.  I 
suppose  you  *ve  been  there?  There  !  I 
could  n*t  live  out  o'  sight  o*  the  wOods, 
I  don't  believe." 

**  I  can  understand  that,"  said  I,  and 
half  with  a  wish  to  show  her  I  had  some 
troubles,  though  I  had  so  many  pleas- 
ures that  she  did  not,  I  told  her  that  the 
woods  I  loved  best  had  all  been  cut  down 
the  winter  before.  I  had  played  under 
the  great  pines  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I 
had  spent  many  a  long  afternoon  under 
them  since.  There  never  will  be  such 
trees  for  me  any  more  in  the  world.  I 
knew  where  the  flowers  grew  under  them, 
and  where  the  ferns  were  greenest,  and 
it  was  as  much  home  to  me  as  my  own 
house.  They  grew  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  the  sun  always  shone  through  the 
tops  of  the  trees  as  it  went  down,  while 
below  it  was  all  in  shadow,  —  and  I  had 
been  there  with  so  many  dear  friends 
who  have  died,  or  who  are  very  far  away. 
I  told  Miss  Cynthia  what  I  never  had  told 
anybo<ly  else:  that  I  loved  those  trees  so 
much  that  I  went  over  the  hill  on  the 
frozen  snow  to  see  them,  one  sunny  winter 
afternoon,  to  say  good-by,  as  if  I  were 
sure  they  could  hear  me ;  and  looked  back 
again  and  again,  as  I  came  away,  to  be 
sure  I  should  remember  how  they  looked. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  they  knew  as  well  as 
I  that  it  was  the  last  time  and  they  were 
going  to  be  out  down.  It  was  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  was  all  alone,  and  the 
farewell  was  a  reality  and  a  sad  thing  to 
me ;  it  was  saying  good-by  to  a  great 
deal  besides  the  pines  themselves. 

We  stopped  a  while  in  the  little  ganlen, 
whore  Miss  Cynthia  gave  me  some  mag- 
nificent big  marigolds  to  put  away  for 
seed,  and  was  much  pleased  because  I 
was  so  delighted  with  her  flowers.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  little  gjinlen  to  look  at, 
with  its  red  poj>j)ies  and  blue  larkspur 
and  yellow  marigolds  and  old-fashioned 
sweet,  straying  things,  —  all  growing  to- 
gether in  a  tangle  of  which  my  friend 
seenietl  ashamed.  She  told  me  that  it 
looked  as  ordered  as  could  be,  until  the 
things  begun  to  grow  so  fast  she  could  n't 
do  anything  with    *em.     She  was  very 


proud  of  one  little  pink  and  white  ver- 
bena which  somebo<ly  had  given  her.  It 
was  not  growing  very  well,  but  it  had 
not  disappointed  her  about  blooming. 

Georgie  had  come  back  from  his  ram- 
ble some  time  before.  He  had  cracked 
the  lobster  which  Miss  Hannah  had 
promptly  put  on  to  boil,  and  I  saw  the 
old  gray  cat  having  a  capital  lunch  off 
the  shells ;  while  the  horse  looked  meeker 
than  ever,  with  his  headstall  thrown  back 
on  his  shoulders,  eating  his  supper  of 
hay  by  the  fence;  for  Miss  Hannah  was 
a  hospitable  soul.  She  was  tramping 
about  in  the  house,  getting  supper,  and 
we  went  in  to  find  the  table  already 
pulled  out  into  the  floor;  so  Miss  Cynthia 
hastened  to  set  it.  I  could  see  she  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  having  been  gone 
so  long;  neither  of  us  knew  it  was  so 
late;  but  Miss  Hannah  said  it  did  n't 
make  a  mite  o'  difference,  there  was 
next  to  nothing  to  do,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  little  smile  which  said,  **  You  see 
how  it  is ;  I  *m  the  one  who  has  faculty, 
and  I  favor  her." 

I  was  very  hungry,  and  though  it  was 
not  yet  six  it  seemed  a  whole  day  since 
dinner-time.  Miss  Hannah  made  many 
apologies,  and  said  if  I  had  only  set  a 
day  she  would  have  had  things  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  was  a  very  good 
supper,  and  she  knew  it!  She  did  n't 
know  but  I  was  tired  o'  lobsters;  and 
when  I  had  eaten  two  of  the  bijr  round 
biscuit  and  begun  an  attack  on  the  hot 
gingerbread,  she  said  humbly  that  she 
did  n't  know  when  she  had  had  such 
bad  luck,  though  Georgie  and  I  were 
both  satisfied.  He  did  not  speak  more 
than  once  or  twice  during  the  meal.  1 
do  not  think  he  was  afraid  of  mo.  for  we 
had  had  many  a  lunch  together  when  he 
had  taken  me  out  fishing;  but  this  was 
an  occasion,  and  there  was  at  first  the 
least  possible  restraint  over  all  the  com- 
pany, though  I  *m  glad  to  say  it  soon  van- 
ished. We  hati  two  kintls  of  preserves 
and  some  honey  beside,  and  there  was  a 
pie  with  a  pale,  smooth  crust  and  three 
cuts  in  the  top.  It  UM)ked  like  a  very 
good  pie,  of  its  kind,  but  one  can't  eat 
evervthinjx,  thoujih  one  does  one's  IwstI 
And  we  had  big  cuj>s  of  tea,  and  though 
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Miss  Hannah  supposed  I  had  never  eaten 
with  anything  but  silver  forks  before,  it 
happi*ned  luckily  that  I  had,  and  we 
were  very  merry  indeed.  Miss  Hannah 
told  us  several  stories  of  tlie  time  she 
kept  school,  and  gave  us  some  remi- 
niscences of  her  life  at  the  Port;  and 
5Iis8  Cynthia  looked  at  me  as  if  she  had 
heard  them  before,  and  wished  to  say, 
**  I  know  she  *s  having  a  good  time."  I 
think  Miss  Cynthia  felt,  after  we  were 
out  in  the  woods,  as  if  I  were  her  com- 
pany and  she  was  responsible  for  me. 

I  tlianked  them  heartily  when  I  came 
away,  for  I  had  had  such  a  pleasant  time. 
Miss  Cynthia  picked  me  a  huge  nosegay 
of  her  flowers,  and  whispered  that  she 
hoped  I  would  n't  forget  about  lending 
her  the  book.  Poor  woman!  she  was  so 
young,  only  a  girl  yet,  in  spite  of  her 
having  lived  more  than  fifty  years  in 
that  plain,  dull  home  of  hers,  —  in  spite 
of  her  faded  face  and  her  grayish  hair. 
We  came  away  in  the  rattling  wagon; 
Gi^orgie  sat  up  in  his  place  with  a  steady 
hand  on  the  reins,  and  keeping  a  careful 
loukout  ahead,  as  if  he  were  steering  a 
boat  through  a  rout^h  sea. 

We  passed  the  house  where  the  auction 
had  l)ecn,  and  it  was  all  shut  up.  The  cat 
#at  on  the  door-step  waiting  patiently,  and 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  her;  but  Grtiorgie 
«aid  there  were  neighbors  not  far  oil,  and 
she  w:is  a  master  hand  for  squirrels.  I 
wag  glad  to  s^et  sif^ht  of  the  sea  a^rain, 
and  to  smell  the  first  stray  whiff  of  salt 
air  that  blew  in  to  meet  us  as  we  crossed 


the  marshes.  I  think  the  life  in  me  must 
be  next  of  kin  to  the  life  of  the  sea,  for 
it  is  drawn  toward  it  strangely,  as  a  lit- 
tle drop  of  quicksilver  grows  uneasy  just 
out  of  reach  of  a  greater  one. 

**  Grood-night,  Georgie!"  said  I;  and 
he  nodded  his  head  a  little  as  he  drove 
away  to  take  the  horse  home.  ^ '  Much 
obliged  to  you  for  my  ride,'*  said  he,  and 
I  knew  in  a  minute  that  his  father  or  one 
of  the  aunts  had  cautioned  him  not  to 
forc^et  to  make  his  acknowledgements. 
He  had  told  mo  on  the  way  down  that 
he  had  baited  his  nets  all  ready  to  set 
that  evening.  I  knew  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  go  out,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
saw  his  boat  pushing  off.  It  was  after 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  moon  was  coming 
up  pale  and  white  out  of  the  sea,  while 
the  west  was  still  bright  after  the  clear 
sunset. 

I  have  a  little  model  of  a  fishing  dory 
that  Georgie  made  for  me,  with  its  sprit- 
sail  and  killick  and  painter  and  oars 
and  gaff  all  cleverly  cut  with  the  clum- 
siest of  jackknives.  I  care  a  great  deal 
for  the  little  boat,  and  I  gave  him  a  bet- 
ter knife  before  I  came  away,  to  remem- 
ber me  by;  but  I  am  afraid  its  shininess 
and  trig  shape  may  have  seemed  a  trille 
unmanly  to  him.  His  father's  had  been 
sharpened  on  the  beach  stones  to  clean 
many  a  fish,  and  it  was  notched  and 
dingy,  but  this  would  cut;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  hope  Georgie  was 
sorry  when  we  said  good-by.  I  'm  sure 
I  was! 

Sarah  0.  Jewett. 


THE  DESERTED   CABIN. 

Thick  across  the  threshold  lies  the  vine; 
High  above  the  casement  nods  the  rose. 
Wild  and  sweet.     I  know  the  ancient  sign: 
Nature  claims  what  human  hands  resign; 
So  above  our  dead  her  ivy  grows. 

Trodden  by  no  foot  that  walks  with  life, 
Only  by  the  stealthy  tread  of  Time, 
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Is  the  little  porch  where  once  they  eate 
Who  dwelt  here  (as  now  we  sit),  elate 

With  the  freshness  of  this  mountam  clime. 

Now  the  spider  spinning  in  the  weed, 
And  the  torrent  chiding  as  it  flows, 
And  the  mountain  cattle  as  they  feed, 
Treading  down  the  sweet  grass  and  the  reed,  — 
These  are  all  of  life  the  valley  knows. 

Could  they  love  and  leave  a  place  so  fair? 
Look  above,  and  see  a  thing  divine: 
Miles  of  mellow,  yellow,  sunset  air. 
Bleaching  cliffs  that  hang  all  seamed  and  bare, 
Black  against  the  blue  the  mountain  pine. 

Southward,  melting  purple  into  gray, 
Pale  the  ranges  rise  and  rise  afar; 
Glorious  in  the  saffron  sunset  ray. 
See  the  valleys  widen  far  away. 

Lovely  as  a  landscape  in  a  star. 

Yes,  they  left  it.     Did  their  footsteps  stray 
To  the  alien  land  that  knew  their  birth? 
Stung  by  want,  or  lured  by  hope,  were  they? 
In  some  happier  country  far  away 

Did  they  light  anew  this  household  hearth? 

Yes,  perchance  they  turned  their  willing  feet 

To  the  lowlands  long  beloved  by  men. 
Valleys  slanting  southward  into  heat. 
Thick  with  vine  and  rose  and  gray  with  wheat, 
And  forgot  their  little  mountain  glen. 

Oh,  not  quite  forgot!  Sometimes  must  rise 
To  their  dreaming  eyes  this  mountain  wall. 
Bronze  and  gold  against  the  evening  skies. 
When  the  dews  drop  and  the  cricket  cries, 
And  the  whippoorwill  begins  to  call. 

And  the  ear  will  miss  at  dead  of  nicj^ht 
This  sweet  fretting  of  the  mountain  stream, 
Falling,  calling,  from  its  forest  height; 
Nevermore  will  come  this  lost  delight,  — 
Only  moans  this  music  in  a  dream. 

Come  away!    Forget  this  silence  sweet, 
Black-green  forest  slope  and  sunny  rocks; 
Leave  the  wild  rose  smiling  in  the  heat. 
By  the  broken  threshold  at  our  feet,  — 

Leave  all  to  the  brown  hawk  and  the  fox. 

Mrs,  E,  R,  Lee, 
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"UN  HOMME   CAPABLE." 


While  all  Europe  was  reading  in  the 
ghastly  rubric  of  the  flames  of  Moscow 
the  story  of  Russia's  brave  and  desper- 
ate resistance  to  the  invading  armies  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  little  light  which 
was  destined  to  spread  in  brightness  over 
the  future  fate  of  Russia  was  burning 
hidden  in  the  breast  of  a  quiet,  mod- 
est young  student  of  the  Zarskoe-Selo 
Lyceum  (an  institution  founded  by  the 
£mprei<s  Catherine  for  the  fashionable 
education  of  young  Russian  noblemen). 
The  extreme  views  inculcated  by  its 
professors  —  of  the  French  encyclopae- 
dist school — did  not  carry  him  away, 
and  together  with  his  genial  friend,  the 
afterward  unfortunate  but  beloved  na- 
tional poet,  Pushkine,  the  young  Gort- 
schakoff  kept  his  moral  reputation  un- 
tarnished. On  leaving  Zarskoe  -  Selo, 
he  at  once  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  in  1822  attended,  as  attaM oi 
Count  Nesselrode  (Russia's  foreign  min- 
ister during  the  reijjns  of  Alexander  L 
and  Nicholas  I.)  tlie  Holy  Alliance  Con- 
ferences at  Laybach  and  Verona. 

In  1824  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Prince 
Lieven,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, who  pronounced  the  young  Gort- 
schakoff  **  un  homme  capable.*^  He  be- 
came charge  d'affaires  at  Florence  in 
1826,  and  in  1882  councilor  of  the  Vi- 
enna legation,  where  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Count  Stackelberg,  the  Rus- 
skin  ambassador,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, though  brief,  to  exercise  his  dip- 
lomatic gifts.  Still  he  received  no  of- 
ficial  distinction  earlier  than  1842,  when 
he  was  appointed  minister  and  extraor- 
dinary' envoy  to  Stuttgart. 

Successful  match-making  between  roy- 
al houses  has  generally  been  the  surest 
and  shortest  roa<l  for  the  aspirant  to  a 
ministerial  portfolio;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  failure  in  this  field  has  often  proved 
an  equally  effective  Iwrrier  to  diplomatic 
promotion.  Prince  Grortschakoff's  chief 
misiiion  to  Stuttgart  was  to  obtain  King 
Wilhelm's  consent  to  the  marriage  of 


Prince  Karl,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga,  his  august  master's  youngest, 
brightest,  and  most  beloved  daughter. 
The  choice  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  for  a 
task  of  such  delicacy  and  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty indicated  the  Czar's  unbounded 
faith  in  his  capacity. 

The  aged  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  bear- 
ing the  reputation  of  being  tlie  most  ob- 
stinate of  all  the  stiff-necked  members 
of  the  notoriously  self  -  willed  house  of 
Suabia,  had  set  his  heart  against  a  Rus- 
sian marriage,  and  was  sup])orted  in  this 
by  the  general  opinion  in  Wiirtemberg. 
To  complicate  matters,  his  *^  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  amiable  Catherine  Pau- 
lowna"  had  alienated  the  feelings  of 
the  Czar  and  of  St.  Petersburg  society. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  this 
was  the  only  alliance  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, and  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  it  earned  for  him 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Czar,  the 
imperial  house,  and  all  Russia. 

Although  Prince  Gortschakoff  might 
then  have  naturally  looked  for  promo- 
tion to  the  ambassadorship  of  Vienna  or 
London,  —  the  goals  of  Russian  diplo- 
matic ambition  at  that  time,  —  he  stiffed 
his  passionate  longing  for  a  larger  field 
of  action,  and  promised  the  anxious  em- 
press mother  that  he  would  remain  at 
Stuttgart  until  the  grand  duchess  should 
become  accustomed  to  the  difficulties  of 
her  new  position. 

For  nine  years  he  stayed  at  Stuttgart, 
the  confidant  of  all  the  annoyances  to 
which  the  opinionated  King  Wilhelm 
and  the  pretentious  narrow  court  eti- 
quette subjected  the  proud  Olga,  so  used 
*  ^  to  the  grandeur  and  easy  tone  of  the 
Winter  Palace."^  During  the  event- 
ful years  of  1847-50,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
closely  watched  the  advance  of  the  turbu- 
lent democratic  wave  which  rolled  over 
Europe,  and  his  thoughtful  and  temper- 
ate utterances  won  the   recognition  of 

^  See  La  Sod^M  Buase,  par  on  Biuse. 
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every  European  cabinet;  and  especially 
were  his  words  powerful  at  Frankfurt, 
the   seat  of   the   United   Diet.      After 
the  restoration  of  the  old  German  Diet 
in    1850,  Prince  Gortschakoff  was   ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Frankfurt,  whith- 
er, a  few  months  later,  came  Herr  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  then  a  young  Landwehr 
lieutenant,  as  first  secretary  of  the  Prus- 
sian legation.     Herr  Bismarck's  scath- 
injr  criticism  of  the  German  constitution 
of  1847,  his  impassioned  and  fearless  de- 
fense of  the  legal  rijjhts  of  the  Prussian 
crown  against  the  very  despair  of  hope, 
as  it  were,  had  at  the  time  deeply  im- 
pressed Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  the  in- 
timate association  into  which  these  two 
staunch  defenders  of  all  crown  preroga- 
tives were  now  thrown  ripened  their  mut- 
ual respect  and  admiration  into  personal 
friendship,  and,  as  far  as  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  Germany  would  permit,  into 
a  political  friendship,  which  a  conjunc- 
tion of  events  contributed  to  strengthen. 
In  1854  Prince  Gortschakoff  obtained 
the  so  long  and  well  deserved  position 
of  ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  at  that 
period  Schwetzer-Hof,  with  its  magnifi- 
cence and  festivities,  was  anything  but 
a  paradise  to  a  Kussian  ambassador.   At 
this   diiiicult  post  Prince  Gortschakoff 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  signal  success, 
more  than  once  thwarting  the  Austrian 
foreiirn  minister's  machinations  for  unit- 
ing the  Austrian  arms  with  those  of  the 
Crimean  allies.    During  the  conferences 
at  Vienna,  pending  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  Prince  Gortschakoff's  patient  mod- 
eration half  won  over  France  to  Russia, 
and  the  work  thus  begun  at  Vienna  was 
carried  forwanl  bv  Alexei  Orloff  at  Paris, 
where  a  basis  was  laid  for  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries, 
and  aliio  for  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Russia  and  Piedmont. 
Wht»n,  in    the  spring  of    1856,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  —  then  nearly  sixty  years 
old  —  succeeded   Count    Nesselrode    as 
Russia's  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
had  a  task  of  appalling  magnitude  In'fore 
him.     The  country  was  financially  ex- 
hausted ;  a  new  and  fundamental  depart- 

*  It  wns  in  on*'  of  tlu'so  conforoncw  that  rf>unt 
Buol  Schaucustdn  matlo  demands  »o  propo."*torou3 


ure  had  already  been  made  by  the  Czar 
in  the  internal  organization  of  Russia's 
administration,  and  an  equally  impor- 
tant change  of  front  was  required  in  her 
foreign  affairs,  llie  Holy  Alliance  had 
been  broken,  through  Austria's  apathy 
and  duplicity  before  and  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  by  her  almost  hostility  to 
Russia  in  the  conferences  of  Vienna  and 
Paris.* 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  had  stopped  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  Crimea,  but  the 
germs  of  discontent  and  dissension  re- 
mained active,  and  Europe  was  diplomat- 
ically divided  into  two  camps.  Austria 
and  England  insisted  upon  the  most  rig- 
orous and  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Paris  treaty,  but  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
foreseen  this,  and  had  prepared  for  it 
when  so  carefully  promoting  such  an  un- 
derstanding between  France  and  Pied- 
mont  as  inclined  them  to  allow  Russia  to 
put  the  most  favorable  construction  on 
its  stipulations.  By  means  of  this  triple 
alliance  was  the  "  question  of  Belgrade  " 
compromised  and  the  creation  of  Rbu- 
mania  recognized,  in  spite  of  Count 
Buol's  ominous  declaration  that  **  Aus- 
tria had  quite  enough  with  one  Sanlinia 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  without  having 
another  at  the  foot  of  the  CarjMithians." 

It  is  true  that  as  far  as  physical  force 
is  concerned  the  **  conspirator  of  Forli " 
broke  Austrian  aggression,  but  Count 
Cavour  himself  declares  that  while  Ix>ui9 
Napoleon  vacillated  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff's  firmness  held  back  Austria,  and 
gave  him  courage  to  brave  Lonl  Pahn- 
erston. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  representa- 
tive of  ^^  despotic  /?M,*5ia,"  a  year  after 
the  day  at  Tchernaya.  was  sup{x>rting 
the  lilHTal  Piedmont;  while  free  En- 
gland, owing  so  much  to  the  bravery  of 
La  Marmora's  little  corps,  and  whose 
constitution  Piinlmont  had  taken  as  her 
guide,  had  no  other  comfort  to  offer 
than  a  censure  for  Piedmont's  rupture 
with  Austria  and  an  advice  to  submis- 
sion! Not  until  war  between  Austria 
and  Piedmont   n]){H'ared   imminent  did 

England  awake  to  the  danger,  but  then 

• 
that  Count  Cavour  rxclainie<l,  "Austria  apottkaai 

if  she  had  taken  Sebastopol !  " 
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only  to  find  her  mediation  everywhere 
unwelcome.  At  Vienna  she  was  ad- 
vised to  counsel  the  court  at  Turin;  at 
Turin  she  was  informed  that  Austria, 
and  not  Piedmont,  was  threatening  to 
disturb  the  peace.  Germany  expressed 
sorrow  over  the  turn  of  affairs,  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff  plainly  stated  that 
Rusfiiia  desired  peace,  was  *^  u{K)n  terms 
of  close  cordiality  with  France,"  but 
opposed  to  Austria,  who  had  '•*'  behaved 
disgracefully  in  return  for  Russia's  serv- 
ices; '*  that  Russia  **  refrained  from 
counseling  anybody;"  **  but,"  said  he, 
frankly,  **  if  the  peace  of  Europe  be  dis- 
turbc<i,  I  do  not  U.*ll  you  on  which  side 
you  will  find  the  Russian  arms."  Prince 
Gortschakoff*s  answer  tlirows  a  subtle 
light  on  his  famous  expression,  *'La 
Russie  ne  boude  pas;  elle  se  recueille," 
with  which  he  opened  his  administra- 
tion." 

When  England  concentrated  her  ef- 
forts  on  detaching  France  from  Pied- 
mont, Prince  Gortschakoff,  through  his 
celebrated  circular  disspatch  of  May,  1 859, 
proposing  a  European  congress,  blasted 
Lord  Derby's  sanguine  expectations. 

At  tliis  j)eriod  Herr  Bismarck  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  manly  friendship  and  political  sym- 
pathy between  the  **  Junker  "  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff  were  now  cemented,  and  in 
the  most  critical  moment,  as  their  com- 
bined efforts  were  barely  sufficient  to 
withhold  the  Bund  from  joining  Aus- 
tria against  Piedmont  and  France.  Na- 
poleon was  quick  to  profit  by  the  hesi- 
tation of  Germany,  and  before  reflection 
could  change  the  German  policy  the 
Austrians  were  beaten  at  Montebello, 
^lagenta,  and  Solferino,  and  that  strange 
let-live  Villa-Franca  peace  had  been  put 
on  record  in  the  red,  green,  and  yellow 
archives.  Lombardy  was  restored  to 
Italy,  but  Venetia  remained  under  the 
heel  of  Austria.  When  Piedmont  at- 
tacked the  independent  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, Prince  Gortschakoff  opposed  it, 
and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turin,  which  were  not  renewed  for 
'many  months.  But  after  peace  was  re- 
itored,  and  Italy  had  justified  her  claims 
to  recognition  as  a  nation,  Russia  was 


the  first  power  to  acknowledge  the  Ital- 
ian kingdom  (July,  1862). 

In  1860,  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
for  a  positive  improvement  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  were 
regularly  opened  by  the  May  dispatch  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  the  signataries  of 
the  Paris  treaty.  It  desired  that  a  com- 
mon understanding  with  the  Porte  might 
be  reached,  **  in  order  to  engage  it  to 
adopt  the  necessary  organic  measures 
for  bringing  about,  in  its  relations  with 
the  Christian  populations  of  the  empire, 
a  real,  serious,  and  durable  ameliora- 
tion." **  The  understanding,"  said 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  **  which  we  wish 
to  sec  established  between  the  great 
j)Owcrs  and  the  Turkish  government 
must  be  to  the  Christians  a  proof  that 
their  fate  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  we  are  seriously  occupied  in  amel- 
iorating it.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
to  the  Porte  a  sure  pledge  of  the  friend- 
ly intentions  of  the  powers  which  have 
placed  the  conservation  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire among  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
European  equilibrium.  .  .  .  We  trust 
these  views  are  shared  by  all  cabinets; 
but  we  are  also  convinced  that  the  time 
for  illusion  is  past,  and  that  any  hesita- 
tion, any  adjournment,  will  have  grave 
consequences.  In  uniting  all  our  efforts 
to  place  the  Ottoman  government  in  a 
course  which  may  meet  these  eventuali- 
ties, wn  believe  that  we  are  giving  proof 
of  our  solicitude,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  fulfill  a  duty  of  humanity." 

England  temporized,  and  the  Syrian 
massacres  took  place.  England  and 
France  now  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
interfere,  and  Lord  Russell  coolly  ignored 
the  Porte's  plea  —  based  on  the  ninth 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  —  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  internal  administration 
of  Turkey.  Syria  was  occupied  by«  En- 
glish and  French  troops,  and  the  Porte 
informed  that  until  the  Lebanon  consti- 
tution (the  work  of  Lord  Duffer  in,  late- 
ly governor-general  in  Canada)  was  ac- 
cepted, Syria  would  remain  occupied. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  not  only  approved 
of  this  intervention, — which  had  not, 
as  Russia's  proposition,  been  deemed  fea- 
sible, and  her  right  to  a  voice  in  which 
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was  now  ignored,  —  but  supplemented  it 
with  commands  to  the  Russian  squadron 
in  Syrian  waters  to  take  orders  from  the 
British  admiral! 

Between  1862  and  1864,  Prince  Gort- 
schakofT  won  the  fairest  laurels  for  his 
wise  and  humane  policy  towards  the  re- 
bellious Polish  nobility,  and  by  his  re- 
fusal to  join  France  and  England  in  an 
intervention  in  the  civil  war  raginjj  in 
the  United  States.  Though  the  Polish 
insurrection  pushed  itself  forward  by 
everv  foul  and  treacherous  means  of 
which  it  was  able  to  avail  itself,  and 
after  the  rout  and  flicrht  of  Lansjewiez's 
corps,  —  the  only  organized  Polish  army 
with  which  the  Russians  had  to  deal,  — 
and  when  it  was  apparent  to  the  thought- 
ful that  the  strength  of  the  insurrection 
was  hopelessly  broken,  the  Czar  issued 
an  amnesty  (in  1863)  evincing  motives 
and  sentiments  of  the  utmost  magna- 
nimity. This  noble  amnesty  was  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  Red  Tribunal  at 
Warsaw,  whose  machinations  had  by 
this  time  so  stirred  up  Europe  that  in 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
the  press  rang  with  indignation,  and  de- 
manded war  on  the  **  inhuman  Musco- 
vite/' 

But  the  Poles  sought  more  than  even 
European  sympathy  would  have  secured 
to  them ;  they  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
provisions  of  1815;  they  demanded  noth- 
ing less  than  independence,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Poland  of  1772. 

Prince;  Gortschakoff 's  position,  before 
80  difficult,  became  critical.  He  had 
been  chiefly  the  means  of  the  emancipa- 
tion decree  of  the  19th  of  February, 
1861,  and  with  rare  skill  had  neutralized 
the  revolutionary  designs  of  the  nobles 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  defeat- 
in^.their  revenjje-schome  for  a  eonstitu- 
tion  and  for  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral Duma.^  He  had  displeased  the  fa- 
natical orthodox  nationals  bv  his  lenient 
course  towards  Poland,  and  bv  staunchly 
supporting  the  great  reforms  introduced 

>  The  Puma  (from  dumati^  to  think,  or  to  deUh- 
trate)  \\n*  an  ancient  form  of  council  conrencd 
around  an<l  presided  orer  by  the  grand  duke.<,  its 
membiTs  being  cbo«en  excluairely  from  the  higher 
nobilitv. 


by  his  friend  Waluieff,  minister  of  the 
interior.' 

When,  therefore,  France  and  England 
began  officially  to  interfere  in  favor  of 
the  Poles,  —  the  sons  of  the  battle  com- 
rades of  Bonaparte,  —  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  was  pushed  to  the  foreground.  He 
had  either  to  submit  to  an  interference  in 
Russia's  internal  affairs,  certainly  det- 
rimental, if  not  ultimately  fatal,  to  her 
greatness  and  prestige;  or,  by  allowing 
the  national  party  a  certain  influence  in 
the  case  of  Poland,  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  foreign  aggression ; 
or,  lastly,  to  risk  a  forced  resignation, 
with  dubitable  results  for  Russia.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  (then  vice-chancellor)  de- 
cided to  unite,  provisionally,  Russia's 
policy  with  the  claims  of  the  national 
party  which  then  ruled  public  opinion. 
This  decision  was  the  deliberate  accept- 
ance of  the  most  self-sacrificinjj  ordeal 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff.  It  forced  him, 
a  genuine  aristocrat,  cultivated,  refined, 
and  naturally  averse  to  violent  and  sum- 
mary measures,  not  only  to  disappoint 
his  tried  friends,  the  well-known  **  Ron- 
stantinowzin "  triumvirate  (Waluieff, 
Grolowin,  and  Reutern),  but  to  meet  the 
heavy  censure  of  the  Philo- Franks  and 
liberal  parties ;  while  his  own  strongest 
sympathies  were  being  wrenched  in  polit- 
ical association  with  such  men  as  Tsoher- 
kassky  and  Katkoff,  the  terrible  Mura- 
vieff  and  the  ruthless  brothers  Milutine, 
one  minister  of  war,  the  other  secretar}* 
of  state.  He  sought  also,  at  this  time, 
to  conciliate  England  by  seconding  Lord 
Palmerston's  unex|)ected  choice  of  the 
Danish  Prince  George  for  the  disputed 
throne  of  Greece,  notwithstanding  the 
Czar's  personal  preference  of  his  nephew, 
the  Prince  of  Leuchtenberg. 

To  thwart  Austrian  machinations,  dis- 
courage Polish  hopes  of  either  French  or 
Austrian  intervention,  and  allay  Ger- 
many's apprehension  of  a  i>ossil>le  future 
Franco-Polish  alliance.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff entered  into  a  military  convention 
with  Prussia,  limited  to  the  mutual  ren- 

*  "  The  moitt  capable,  be^t-informed,  and  moat 
prudent  minifiter  of  the  interior  whom  mo<leni  Rii*> 
lia  has  po«.«eued."    (  La  Soci^t^  Ruise,  par  an 
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difion  of  political  refugees  and  deserters, 
although  **  absolutely  forbidding  either 
open  or  clandestine  pursuit  of  fugitives  " 
into  each  other's  territory.  He  secured 
the  pardon  of  the  **  Old  Believers  "  of 
the  Byelocrinitz  *  hierocracy  (a  religio- 
polltical  conspiracy,  plotting  in  great 
numl>ers  for  over  thirty  years  against 
tlie  Russian  government),  and  reopened 
educational  institutions  to  them. 

Tliis  masterly  combination  of  measures 
rallietl  the  nation,  and  enabled  Prince 
Gortschakofif  firmly  to  pursue  a  steadfast 
line  of  action,  and  pointedly  to  decline 
all  foreign  meddling. 

His  long  and  elaborate  dispatches  are 
diplomatic  chefs  -  d^ceuffre,  and  for  their 
historical  erudition,  insight,  precision, 
clearness,  perspicuity,  and  cogency,  and 
for  their  spirit  of  justice,  candor,  moder- 
ation, and  moral  honor  and  dignity,  res- 
olutely merging  personal  feeling  in  the 
broadest  human  considerations,  fore- 
shadow the  ideal  which  good  men  hold 
of  the  high  mission  of  diplomacy.  His 
dispatches  tc  France,  England,  and  Aus- 
tria breathe  throughout  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  Russia.  Never  does  he  shirk 
or  circumvent  an  issue,  never  belittle  or 
evade  a  point,  but  with  pitiless  severity 
does  he  expose  trickery  and  falsehood, 
and  anatomize  the  faithless  character  of 
past  diplomacy. 

The  last  show  of  life  vanished  from 
the  revolution,  leaving  Poland,  as  a  con- 
quered enemy,  in  the  position  of  a  Rus- 
sian province  whose  separate  nationality 
must  eventually  disappear,  an<l  leaving 
England  and  France  wiser  regarding 
Rusisia's  power  and  the  character  and 
scope  of  her  chancellor's  intellect.  It 
was  during  the  previous  year  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  did  the  United  States  of 
North  America  that  service  which  should 
forever  be  held  in  remembrance.  Hie 
Union  blocka<le  of  the  Southern  ports 
and  the  destructive  advance  of  the 
Northern  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  districts  of  the  South  had  drawn 

»  The  SmroTertil  ("  Old  Belieren »' }  by  the  gov- 
ernment styled  Rwkolniki,  or  "  heretics,*'  becauso 
of  their  belief  that  Peter  the  Great  wv  Antichrist 
•a-l  hia  reforms  anrighteous,  for  which  doctrine 
th^  hftve  been  persecuted  bj  the  goremment  m 


many  a  threatening  dispatch  from  France 
and  England,  yet  neither  of  these  pow- 
ers were  ready  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  an  intervention  without  Russia's  sup- 
port. M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  invited  Russia  to  an  en- 
tente with  France  and  England,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  United  States  a  six  months* 
armMce  and  reopening  of  the  Southern 
ports.  The  year  1862  was  one  of  tlie 
most  afritated  in  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
illustrious  career;  when  the  nobles  were 
in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on 
revolution  over  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  the  press  was  fierce  and  refract- 
ory, and  St.  Petersburg  in  danger  of  a 
state  of  siege,  especially  when  the  mys- 
terious May  conflagrations  commenced ; 
Poland  and  Lithuania  were  already  in 
revolt,  and  the  judicial  and  provincial 
administration  decrees  of  reform  added 
greatly  to  the  confusion.  By  even  a 
merely  passive  reply  he  might  have  se- 
cured the  good-will  of  France  and  En- 
gland in  the  settlement  of  the  diflicult 
Polish  affairs;  to  have  joined  in  the  pro- 
posed intervention  could  scarcely  have 
involved  any  serious  results  for  Russia; 
but  Prince  Gortschakofif  sent  this  dis- 
patch to  M.  d'Oubril,  then  Russia's 
charg^  d'affaires  at  Paris:  **In  reply 
to  the  overture  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
I  reminded  the  French  ambassador  of 
the  solicitude  which  our  august  master 
has  never  ceased  to  feel  in  the  American 
conflict  from  its  very  outset,  —  a  solici- 
tude caused  by  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  of 
which  the  imperial  cabinet  has  given 
proofs.  I  have  assured  him  that  nothing 
could  better  respond  to  our  wi>hes  than 
to  see  approach  the  termination  of  a 
struggle  which  we  deplore,  and  that  to 
this  effect  our  minister  at  Washinxton 
has  instructions  to  seize  every  favorable 
opportunity  to  recommend  moderation 
and  conciliation,  so  as  to  appease  con- 
flicting passions  and  lead  to  a  wise  set- 
tlement of  the  interests  at  stake.  I  ad- 
mitted that  such  counsels  would  certainly 

rebels,  are  in  character  national  and  communistic, 
and  lead  a  well-ordered  active  life,  though  hold- 
ing in  many  of  their  sects  absurd  tenets.  The  for- 
midable PugatechefF  belonged  to  them. 
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have  greater  weight  if  presented  simul- 
taneously and  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
the  great  powers  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  issue  of  this  conflict.  But  I  added 
that  in  our  opinion  what  ought  to  he  spe- 
cially avoided  was  the  appearance  of  any 
pressure  whatsoever  of  a  nature  to  wound 
public  feeling  in  the  United  States  and  to 
excite  susceptibilities  very  easily  aroused 
at  the  bare  idea  of  foreign  intervention. 
Now,  according  to  tlie  information  we 
have  hitherto  received,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  combined  step  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  no  mat- 
ter how  conciliatory  and  how  cautiously 
made,  if  it  were  taken  with  an  oflicial 
character,  would  run  the  risk  of  causing 
precisely  the  very  opiwsite  of  the  object  of 
pacification,  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
three  courts." 

In  1864,  Prince  Gortschakoff  sought 
to  prevent  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  on 
Denmark,  but  Lord  Russell's  absurd  four 
constitutions  and  the  death  of  King  Fred- 
erick VII.,  above  all  Denmark's  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  London  (1852),  had 
made  it  impossible  for  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff to  do  more  for  Denmark  than  re- 
monstrate against  the  occupation  of  the 
duchies.  Some  writers  have  made  Prince 
Gortschakoff*s  early  statement  that  the 
**  Deutsche  Bund  was  a  confederation 
purely  and  exclusively  defensive"  a  ba- 
sis for  charging  him  with  inconsistency, 
duplicity,  and  incapacity,  by  asserting 
that  notwithstanding  this  profession  he 
sold  both  Austria  and  France,  as  well  as 
the  future  of  Russia,  to  the  ^*  man  of 
blood  and  iron."  As  a  fact,  whatever 
Prince  Gortstrhakoff  may  have  felt  per- 
son.illv  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tie  of  Sadowa,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
officially  far  from  willing  to  permit  Prus- 
sia to  settle  single-handed  with  her  ad- 
versary, lie  at  once  proposed  that  the 
reorganization  of  Germany  should  be 
made  the  subji'ct  of  common  delibera- 
tion at  a  Kuroj>ean  congress.  Count  Bis- 
marck peremptorily  refused  to  renounce 
tlie  conqueror's  right  to  reap  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  his  victory,  and  his  decla- 
ration, in  an  address  delivered  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  that  there 
was  not  one  power  in  Europe  **  which 


had  not  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  with  envy  and  ill- 
will  "  hardly  indicates  the  existence  of 
such  a  bargain. 

There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  would  at  that  time  have 
employed  more  effective  means  than  re- 
monstrances but  for  the  strong  personal 
ties  between  the  Czar  and  his  revered  un- 
cle the  Grcrman  emperor.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff energetically  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  the  North  German 
states. 

The  attitude  of  the  Polish  Catholic 
clergy  during  the  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
sequent religious  agitation,  led  Gortscha- 
koff to  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  all 
connection  between  Rome  and  Poland 
without  the  government's  sanction.  The 
Turkish  bombardment  of  Belgrade  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  and  the  strength  de- 
veloped by  the  Cretan  insurgents,  once 
more  drew  attention  to  the  East.  Aus- 
tria, excluded  from  German  aspirations, 
saw  in  the  East  a  possibility  of  compen- 
sation, and  Count  Yon  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian premier,  declared  that  she  wished 
to  promote  among  the  Christians  of  Tur- 
key *  *•  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
autonomy."  Prince  Grortschakoff  was 
in  sympathy  witli  Austria's  desire,  but 
declined  to  act  except  in  concurrence 
with  the  signatary  powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

The  antagonism  between  Prussia  and 
France  made  both  of  these  powers  anx- 
ious for  Russia's  goo<l-will;  Italy  present- 
ed no  objections,  but  England,  as  usual, 
evaded  and  temporized.  In  a  <lispatch 
of  September  12,  1866,  to  Baron  Brun- 
now.  Prince  Gortschakoff  savs:  •*  The 
task  of  those  governments  desirous  of 
forestalling  sudden  (rhange  by  real,  gen- 
uine, albeit  gradual  improvement,  is  get- 
ting incomparably  more  diflioult  than  it 
was.  But  in  our  opinion  this  should  not 
cause  tliem  to  relinquish  their  task  al- 
together. The  English  ministers  are 
acquainted  with  Russian  traditions;  we 
have  never  concealed  them,  nor  shall  we 
disavow  them  now.  We  do  not  want  — 
I  repeat  it  —  any  new  acquisitions,  nor 
have  we  any  desire  to  add  to  our  author- 
ity or  importance  at  any  other*8  cost. 
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But  we  never  have  been,  nor  are  we  now, 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  our  co-re- 
ligionists. The  sympathy  we  experience 
for  our  co-religionists  has  been  frequent- 
ly misrepresented,  and  made  a  pretext 
for  char^inff  us  with  secret  desijjns.  We 
maintain  that  the  falsehood  of  these  ac- 
cusations has  been  proved  by  events,  and 
that  as  the  chronicles  of  history'  are  en- 
riched by  experience,  the  nations  of  man- 
kind, the  views  of  the  cabinets,  and  the 
character  of  their  mutual  relations  must 
be  gradually  altered." 

Notwithstanding  England's  apathy  in 
rejrard  to  active  measures  for  obtaining 
actual  reforms  for  the  Turkish  Chris- 
tians, Prince  Gortschakoff  induced  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Prussia  to  recommend 
the  Sultan  to  cede  Crete.  The  increas- 
ing antajjonism  between  France  and 
Prussia,  thereafter  the  publication  of  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
North  and  South  Germany,  then  the 
Luxembourg  question,  and  finally  the 
Spanish  throne  succession  made  united 
action  in  the  East  impossible.  In  1867, 
Prince  Grortschakoff  felt  the  burden  of 
etate  too  heavy,  and  resigned,  but  at  the 
Czar's  request  soon  resumed  the  direc- 
tion of  Russia's  foreijxn  affairs.  Tliroujrh- 
out  the  long,  complicate<l  negotiations  he 
actively  sought  to  prevent  the  Franco- 
Prussiiin  war,  bv  discountenancinjj  ex- 
orbitant  demands  on  either  side,  and  by 
cautioning  Austria  against  an  alliance 
with  France.  Austria's  fear  of  a  Russo- 
Pnissian  or  Russo- French  alliance  led 
Count  von  Beust  spontaneously  to  offer 
Russia  a  revision  of  the  treat v  of  1856 
as  early  as  January,  1857,  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  left  unanswered. 

In  June,  1867,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
and  Counts  Shouvaloff  and  Dolgoroukoff 
accompanied  the  Czar  to  Berlin  and 
Paris,  to  which  latter  city  King  Wilhelm, 
with  Counts  Yon  Bismarck  and  Von 
Moltke  also  proceeded.  Napoleon  made 
Prince  Gortschakoff  the  most  tempting 
offers  for  absolute  neutrality  in  case  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Prussia,  but 
Prince  Gortschakoff  demanded  as  a  sine 
qua  non  that  Prussia  should  not  be  hurt. 
Napoleon  then  withdrew  both  his  and 
Austria's  support  of  Russia  in  the  East, 


and  advocated  Poland's  cause.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  desired  autonomy  for  the 
Turkish  Christians;  France  asked  for 
reforms  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  fusion 
between  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
England  had  confidence  in  the  Sultan, 
and  actively  assisted  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  military  high- 
ways, with  engineers,  tacticians,  and 
iron-clads,  and  in  November,  1867,  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  the  fanatic  philo-Turk, 
succeeded  I/ord  Lyons  as  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  England,  France,  and 
Austria  were  agreed  that  **  Constantino- 
pie  would  be  best  defended  at  Warsaw." 
Tlie  Eastern  question  was  thus  simmered 
down  to  an  inquiry  commission  of  the  six 
powers,  and  it  ended  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  Turkish  constitution  for  Crete. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  made  an  effort  to 
secure  Prussia's  support  in  the  East, 
but  ineffectually.  Again  Napoleon  made 
overtures  to  Russia,  but.  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff insisting  upon  his  original  con- 
ditions, without  result.  In  1868,  the 
haughty  attitude  of  Turkey,  which  re- 
lied on  the  internal  dissensions  of  Eu- 
rope for  having,  as  usual,  her  own  way, 
and  the  murders  and  outrages  upon  Bul- 
garians and  Servians  had  fired  with  in- 
dignation the  preat  orthodox  national 
party.  The  Russian  ministt^r  of  war,  M. 
Milutine,  and  General  Ignatieff  cried, 
**  Now,  or  never!  "  Austria,  they  said, 
was  threatened  by  Italy,  and  too  weak 
to  offer  any  resistance;  France  and  Ger- 
many were  mutually  checking  each  oth- 
er: England  was  neither  readv  nor  will- 
insr  to  enter  on  a  sinijle-handed  contest 
with  Russia. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  refused  to  make 
such  use  of  the  situation,  and  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  was  unfavorable  for  any  un- 
dertaking in  that  direction.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  it  became  known  that  French 
and  Austrian  emissaries  were  stirring  up 
the  Bulgarians  and  forming  bands,  while 
Austrian  troops  were  massing  in  Galli- 
cia;  at  the  same  time  the  Roumanian 
government  and  press  were  inflamed 
against   Russia.^     The   papal  question 

1  So  far  did  Austria  go  in  demonstrations  against 
Bussia  that  Coant  Ctoluchowski,  Austrian  goTemor 
of  Oallicia,  was  allowed  to  laj  unchallenged  in  the 
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and  the  sprearl  of  the  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion tied  Napoleon's  hands,  and  com- 
pelled Austria  to  adopt  a  more  wary 
policy,  and  the  Polish  agitation  became 
paralyzed.  Napoleon,  relying  upon  Aus- 
tria, vented  his  spleen  against  Prussia, 
while  Austria  sought,  though  in  vain, 
by  assuming  a  bold  front,  to  intimidate 
Kussia.  At  the  close  of  1869  the  re- 
lations between  Kussia  and  Prussia  had 
become  exceedingly  intimate,  and  Na- 
poleon saw  that  a  diplomatic  rapproche- 
ment between  France  and  Russia  was 
then  further  off  than  ever.  Tlie  strong 
philo-Frank  party  in  St.  Petersburg  dis- 
countenanced the  affection  manifested 
for  Prussia,  and  the  Golos,  the  national 
party  organ,  commenced  a  severe  cam- 
paign against  a  Russo-Prussian  alliance, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  charge  men 
in  hi^h  stations  in  Prussia  with  secret 
designs  upon  the  Russian  Baltic  prov- 
inces; and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
entire  Russian  press  declared  tlie  con- 
viction that  Prussia  must  be  thrown  over, 
and  France  admitted  to  fellowship.  But 
Prince  Gortschakoff  remained  firm,  prob- 
ably convinced  that  no  reliance  could  bo 
placed  on  the  Louis  Napoleon  govern- 
ment, which  would  one  day  go  to  war 
for  an  idea,  and  on  another  would,  with- 
out compunction,  break  the  most  solemn 
promise.  Finally,  Austria's  hostile  at- 
titude left  Russia  no  alternative  but  to 
befriend  Prussia,  and  Austria  received 
a  warning  not  to  interfere  in  a  Franco- 
Prussian  war. 

Inunediatoly  upon  the  Prussian  victory 
at  Metz,  Prince  Gortschakoff  opened  the 
famous  diplomatic  contest  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Black  Sea  clause  of  the 
Paris  treatv.  It  had  taken  tlie  combined 
action  of  the  six  powers  to  force  this 
clause  upon  the  Czar,  and  he  now  con- 
sidered that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
force  the  six  |)owers  to  take  it  back. 
The  initiative  was  wholly  due  to  the 
Czar*s  personal  instigation,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  no  surprise  to  Europe; 

Giilliri.in  }KirlLini(>nt,  "  We  Poles  Hhto  displayed 
too  llttlo  iK'iv«»vfnmce  in  our  prevlou.-t  riAingi* ;  lot 
u»  be  more  consiftlciit  thiii  time  to  M.*curv  the  con- 
tinuance of  Auiitria'i)  favor.-- 

»  Von  Ilouefi*  organ  at  first  mid  that  Prince  flort- 
■ohakofl'0  note  "  ho.*  create^!  a  mo<t  threatening 


Austria  had  offered  her  support  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Paris  treaty  in  1867,  on 
condition  of  an  alliance  against  Prussia, 
and  France  had  made  similar  offers  in 
1869  and  1870.  The  manner  in  which 
and  the  means  wherebv  Prince  Grort- 

m 

schakoff  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
abolishment  of  the  Black  Sea  clause 
present  his  statesmanship  in  distinct  and 
grand  proportions.^ 

The  English  press  expressed  warlike 
sentiments,  and  Lord  Granville  severely 
denounced  Russia's  proceedings.  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  frankness  and  firmness, 
his  irresistible  logic,  and  yet  his  entire 
willingness  to  lay  Russia's  grievances 
before  a  conoress  of  the  8i(i:nataries  o£ 
1856,  soon  disarmed  opposition,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  Count  Bismarck  a  con- 
ference was  convoked  at  London,  where 
the  objectionable  clause  was  abolished, 
and  Russia  regained  the  right  to  keep 
naval  establishments  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast  and  a  fleet  in  its  waters.  He  de- 
clined English  overtures  for  imposing  an 
armistice  on  Prussia,  and  from  1872  to 
1875  devoted  his  energies  chiefly  to  Rus- 
sia's Asiatic  and  internal  affairs,  and  to 
restraining  the  arrogance  of  the  German 
nobility  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
conquests  made  in  Bokhara  and  Kkiva 
Khokand  were  forced  on  Russia  just  as 
those  of  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde  were 
forced  on  the  British  in  India.  In  1873, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bosnia, 
which  was  allayed  by  Austrian  interces- 
sion at  the  Porte.  In  1874,  Herzego- 
vina rebelled,  and  the  infection  spread 
so  rapidly  and  irresistibly  that  the  gpreat 
powers  took  alarm.  The  troubled  state 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  forced  Austria 
to  advocate  the  insurgents'  cause. 

The  convocation  of  the  Bmssels  con- 
fen?nce,  for  fixing  the  bases  of  new  laws 
of  nations  in  time  of  war,  gave  the  chan- 
cellor a  merited  opix)rtunity,  through  his 
profound  erudition  and  statesmanship, 
to  impress  the  younger  generation  of  am- 
bitious diplomatists  with  his  own  and 

position,  and  it  will  induce  the  signataxy  pow«n 
of  the  Tn>aty  of  l*ari(i  to  uphold  with  flnnneiii  and 
energy  the  public  right  thu«  menaced.  Th«  ^gMl 
tariod  of  the  treaty  of  1856  hare  efery  RMM  Is 
agree  to  a  common  courj*  of  action  In  ovdir  ••  i^ 
»\*i  the  de.Mgns  of  Kuwia.*' 
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the  Czar*s  humanitarian  views.  Prince 
Gortschakofl's  independence  was  again 
sisnallv  shown  when  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowUMlcrc,  as  Germany  had  done,  Mar- 
shal Serrano's  government  in  Spain. 
Marshal  Serrano  soon  became  merely  a 
Bourbon  intricrucr. 

A  detailed  and  adequate  account  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff's  attitude  for  the 
last  three  years  in  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion would  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
present  paper;  but  from  careful  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  best  informed  and 
least  prejudiced  writers,  I  am  led  to 
conclusions  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
set  in  concise  formula,  as  follows:  First, 
that  Turkish  barbarities  and  mis<:cov- 
emment,  together  with  the  Omladina^ 
fomentation,  and  not  Russian  emis- 
saries, brought  about  the  continued 
insurrection  which  ended  in  Russia's 
armed  intervention  in  1877.  Second, 
that,  as  Professor  Gold  win  Smith  says, 
in  an  article  on  The  Slave  Owner  and 
the  Turk,  ''  it  seems  that  the  war  was 
made  by  the  nation;  that  the  autocrat 
yielded  to  the  national  impulse;  .  .  .  that 
Russia  had,  by  Eun^pean  law,  as  clear  a 
right  to  succor  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
as  the  Union  had  to  succor  the  nejjro.*' 
Third,  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  ex- 
hausted all  means  for  arriving  at  a  cdm- 
mon  understanding  with  the  European 
powers  before  going  to  war.  Fourth, 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  powers  of 
the  Andrassy  note  admitted  substantiiilly 
that  the  refusal  of  one  or  more  of  the 
powers  to  give  it  practical  application 
ought  not  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the 
others,  as  lon;^  as  their  action  remained 
defined  by  those  limits  of  interest  to  the 
principle  of  which  Europe  had  given  col- 
lective sanction.  Fifth,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  order  to  be  sanely  interpret- 
ed, ought  to  be  considered  as  a  complete 
instrument,  whose  every  clause  condi- 
tions and  complements  the  rest  and  the 
»hole.  Sixth,  that  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff kept  the  spirit  and  letter  of  every 
pledge  he  made,  and  sought  with  ear- 

^  A  Mcret  and  powerful  organisation,  with  the 
■kitetoC  establishing  a  rt'publicaB  Panjilavic  con- 
Mnathm  on  the  ruina  of  the  Aiutriau  and  Otto- 
■■•aplres. 

>  Bnlk  wM  thie  Swede  who,  with  his  brothers, 


nestness  and  candor  to  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  at  the  earliest  moment  consist- 
ent with  his  promises  and  with  Russians 
honor.  Seventh,  that  bv  the  failure  of 
the  powers  to  agree  and  Russia's  de- 
claring war  on  her  own  responsibility 
there  were,  according  to  international 
law,  only  belligerents  and  neutrals;  that 
tlierefore  no  me<liation  could  be  offered, 
unless  asked  for  by  both  belligerents  and 
upon  similar  terms ;  that  peace  should  be 
established  by  and  between  only  those 
powers  who  broke  it;  and  that  the  neu- 
trality conditions  could  no  more  justly  be 
violated  in  the  peace  treaty  than  during 
the  war.  Eighth,  that  the  San  Stefano 
treaty  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  peace,  humanity,  and 
civilization,  the  collective  and  material 
interests  of  Europe,  the  interests  of  bel- 
ligerents and  non-belligerents,  far  more 
fully  than  is  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which 
is  in  point  of  fact  another  Villa- Franca 
treaty.  Ninth,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  crowning  evi- 
dence of  the  sinceritv  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff's  €0  often  and  ardently  ex- 
pressed desire  for  peace. 

The  house  of  Gortschakoff,  which  un- 
til 1871  had  been  merelv  **  honorable  ** 
(sijatelstwenne),  and  then  became  "most 
serene  "  {^wetleischi),  claims  to  be  able 
to  trace  its  descent  from  Riirik,^  and 
during  the  last  two  centuries  the  name 
of  Gortschakoff  is  conspicuous  in  the 
proudest  pages  of  Russian  annals.  Sev- 
eral of  Russia's  greatest  generals  sprang 
from  the  house  of  Gortschakoff,  and  it 
was  a  Gortschakoff  who  conducted  the 
peace  negotiations  of  182!).  Another 
Gortschakoff  won  the  brilliant  laurels  of 
Eski-Stamboul,  carried  Ostrolenka,  and 
later,  as  generalissimo  of  the  Crimean 
forces,  immortalized  his  name  by  his 
heroic  and  skillful  defense  of  Sebastopol, 
especially  through  saving  the  Russian 
army  from  capture  after  the  fall  of  the 
Malako£f;  for  which  high  service  the 
Em{)eror  Alexander  hailed  him  the 
*'  saviour  of  his  country." 

in  answer  to  the  fervent  inritation  of  the  Slars, 
who  were  worn  with  ceaMleiiS  dissensions,  came  to 
Bu5siu  in  862,  and  founded  the  Kui^sian  nation.    In 
1862  Russia  celebrated  her  millennial  anniversary 
hat  strictly  as  a  Slavonic  event. 
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Prince  Alexander  Michaelowitch  Gort- 
schakoff  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1798. 
He  is  a  Protestant,  and  was  married  to  a 
Princess  Ourousofif,  who  bore  him  two 
sons.  The  eldest,  Michel,  who  assisted 
his  father  in  the  late  Berlin  congress, 
was  born  in  1840,  and  is  at  present  min- 
ister of  Russia  in  Dresden,  was  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  London  in  1872;  the 
younger,  Constantine,  born  in  1842,  and 
who  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  for- 
eiorn  affiiirs  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  same 
time,  is  equerry  of  the  Czar. 

The  features  of  Prince  Gortschakoff 
seem  to  be  a  delicate  and  strong  combi- 
nation of  those  of  M.  Thiers  and  Count 
Cavour;  his  mouth,  especially,  is  exqui- 
sitely chiseled,  expressive  of  his  agree- 
able voice  and  the  gentleness  of  his  usual 
mood  and  manner. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  thoroughly  knows 
Russia,  her  history,  needs,  prejudices, 
and  weakness  as  well  as  strenorth.  He 
has  been  utterly  loyal  to  the  throne,  but 
without  servility,  all  his  acts  **  bearing 
the  stamp  of  Prince  Grortschakoff ,  not  of 
the  Czar."  Without  a  parliament,  he 
has  ruled  Russia  with  Russia's  express 
wish  and  consent.  He  has  been  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and 
no  treatv  to  which  Russia  has  been  a 
party  has  faile(V-of  the  fullest  and  most 
honorable  interpretation  and  support, 
both  active  and  passive,  by  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff. Frankness,  dignity,  morality, 
and  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge  per- 
vade all  his  official  transactions,  and  he 
has  throughout  proved  himself  a  sincere 
patriot,  the  unselfish  frien<l  of  Russia's 
welfare  and  fame.  In  the  be<;innin«;  of 
his  foreign  ministry  Prince  Gortschakoff 


seemed  inclined  for  a  French  alliance, 
but  Napoleon's  vacillations,  and  espe- 
cially his  hostile  attitude  during  the  Po- 
lish revolution,  rendered  it  impractica- 
ble, and  with  masterly  skill  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff has  maintained  Russia's  com- 
plete freedom  from  all  formal  engage- 
ments and  alliances,  though  he  has  used 
temporary  unions  for  intermediate  ends. 
A  man  of  unfathomable  resources,  imper- 
sonal as  a  public  functionary,  he  has 
evinced  inexhaustible  patience  -  and  a 
concessive  spirit  on  all  secondary  points, 
but  an  immovable  firmness  where  real 
issues  were  at  stake.  Prince  Gortschi^ 
koff  has  never  allowed  foreign  politics 
to  cripple  internal  interests,  as  did  near- 
ly every  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Like  Cavour,  he  believes  in  liberty,  — 
in  the  liberty  of  *'a  reguhur  system  of 
public  guarantees  impartially  applied 
and  patiently  worked  out,  as  free  from 
subterfuge  as  from  violence." 

Though  Prince  Gortschakoff  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  skill 
for  parliamentary  leadership,  his  numer- 
ous dispatches  possess  such  a  grasp  of 
knowledge,  such  a  quick  and  keen  per- 
ception of  the  pith  of  any  question,  at 
once  elevating  and  simpUfyiug  its  an- 
swers, without  breaking  the  order  of 
idctis;  such  subtle  reasoning,  and  occa- 
sionally such  incisive  sarcasms,  that  it  is 
clear  that  had  the  routine  of  parliament- 
ary practice  been  his  he  would  have 
stood  in  parliamentary  leadership  as  he 
now  stands  among  statesmen,  as  the  dip- 
lomatic mentor  of  the  nineteentli  cent- 
ury, whose  career  splendidly  illuminates 
Prince  Lievcn's  simple  text,  Un  Homme 
Capable! 

Axel  C.  /.  Gustafson. 


THE  NEGRO  EXODUS. 


A  REc^KXT  sojourn  in  the  South  for  a 
few  weeks,  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and 
Mis8issi]>pi,  gave  the  writer  an  opportu- 
nity to  inquire  into  what  h.is  been  so 
aptly  called  **  the  negro  exoilus."     The 


emigration  of  blacks  to  Kansas  began 
early  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  stamjK'de  from  two  or 
three  of  the  river  parishes  in  Louisiana 
and  as  many  counties  opposite  in  Mis- 
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sissippi.  Several  thousand  negroes  (cer- 
tainly not  fewer  than  five  thousand,  and 
▼arionsly  estimated  as  high  as  ten  thou- 
sand) had  left  their  cahins  before  the 
rush  could  be  stayed  or  the  excitement 
lalle<l.  Early  in  May  most  of  the  ne- 
groes who  had  quit  work  for  the  purpose 
of  cmis:ratin$]:,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  off,  were  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  plantations,  and  from  that  time  on 
there  have  been  only  straggling  families 
and  groups  that  have  watched  for  and 
seized  the  first  opportunity  for  transpor- 
tation to  the  North.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  is  still  a  consuming 
desire  araonjj  the  negrroes  of  the  cotton 
districts  in  these  two  States  to  seek  new 
hornet,  and  there  are  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  exodus  will  take 
a  new  start  next  spring,  after  the  gath- 
ering and  conversion  of  the  growing  crop. 
Hundreds  of  negroes  who  returned  from 
the  river-banks  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, and  thousands  of  others  infected 
with  the  ruling  discontent,  are  working 
harder  in  the  fields  this  summer,  and 
practicing  more  economy  and  self-denial 
than  ever  before,  in  order  to  have  the 
means  next  winter  and  spring  to  pay 
their  way  to  the  **  promised  land.*' 

**  We  've  been  working  for  fourteen 
long  years,"  said  an  intelligent  negro,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
prevailing  discontent,  **  and  we  ain't 
'  no  better  off  than  we  was  when  we  com- 
menced." That  is  the  negro  version  of 
the  trouble,  which  is  elaborated  on  oc- 
casion into  a  harrowing  story  of  opprcs- 
■     sion  and  plunder. 

**  1  tell  you  It 's  all  owing  to  the  rad- 
ical politicians  at  the  North,"  explained 
a  representative  of  the  type  known  as 
the  Bourbons;  **  they  've  had  their  emis- 
i  saries  down  here,  and  deluded  the  *  nicj- 
gers'  into  a  very  fever  of  emigration, 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  our  basis 
of  representation  in  Congress  and  in- 
creasini^  that  of  the  Northern  States." 

These  are  the  two  extremes  of  opinion 
at  the  South.  The  first  is  certainly  the 
more  reasonable  and  truthful,  thoujrh  it 
implies  that  all  the  blame  rests  upon  the 
whites,  which  is  not  the  case;  the  sec- 
ond, preposterous  as  it  will  appear  to 


Northern  readers,  is  religiously  believed 
by  large  numbers  of  the  **  unreconciled." 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  theories,  all  more  or 
less  governed  by  the  political  faction  to 
which  the  various  theorizers  belong; 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  fac- 
tions, such  as  the  Bourbons,  the  con- 
servatives, the  native  white^republicans, 
the  carpet  -  bag  republicans,  the  negro 
republicans,  etc.  There  is  a  political 
tinge  in  almost  everything  in  the  extreme 
Southern  States.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  emiorration  movement  among:  the 
blacks  was  spontaneous  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  go. 
The  immediate  notion  of  going  may  haveN 
been  inculcated  by  such  circulars,  issued 
by  railroads  and  land  companies,  as  are 
common  enoujjh  at  emigrant  centres  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  the  exaggera- 
tion characteristic  of  such  literature  may 
have  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
negroes  far  beyond  anything  they  are 
likely  to  realize  in  their  new  homes. 
Kansas  was  naturally  the  favorite  goal 
of  the  negro  emigrt!,  for  it  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  names  of  Jim  Lane 
and  John  Brown,  which  are  hallowed  to 
him.  The  timid  learned  that  they  couldi 
escape  what  they  have  come  to  regard 
as  a  second  bondage,  and  they  flocked 
together  to  gain  the  moral  support  which 
comes  from  numbers. 

Diligent  inquiry  among  representative 
men,  of  all  classes  and  from  all  parts  of 
Louisiana,  who  were  in  attendance  at 
the  constitutional  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  and  careful  observation  along 
the  river  among  the  land  owners  and 
field  hands  in  both  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, left  a  vivid  impression  of  some 
material  and  political  conditions  which 
fully  account  for  the  negro  exodus.  I 
have  dropped  the  social  conditions  out 
of  the  consideration,  because  I  became 
convinced  that  the  race  troubles  at  the 
South  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  whites  and  blacks  without  cultivat- 
ing any  closer  social  relations  than  those 
which  now  prevail.  The  material  con-  x 
ditions  I  have  in  mind  are  less  familiar 
than  the  political  conditions;  they  are 
'  mainly  the  land-tenure  and  credit  sys- 
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terns,  and  mere  modifications  (scarcely 
for  the  better)  of  the  peculiar  plantation 
system  of  slavery  days. 

The  cotton  lands  at  the  South  are 
owned  now,  as  thev  were  before  the 
war,  in  large  tracts.  The  land  was  about 
all  that  most  of  the  Southern  whites  had 
left  to  them  after  the  war,  and  they  kept 
it  when  they  could,  at  the  first,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  yield  them  a  living 
through  the  labor  of  the  blacks;  of  late 
years  they  have  not  been  able  to  sell 
their  plantations  at  any  fair  price,  if 
they  desired  to  do  so.  The  white  men 
with  capital  who  went  to  the  South  from 
the  North  after  the  war  seemed  to  ac- 
quire the  true  Southern  ambition  to  be 
large  land  owners  and  planters ;  and  when 
the  ante-bellum  owners  lost  their  plan- 
tations the  land  usually  went  in  bulk  to 
the  city  factors  who  had  made  them  ad- 
vances from  year  to  year,  and  had  taken 
mortgages  on  their  crops  and  broad  acres. 
As  a  consequence,  the  land  has  never 
been  distributed  among  the  people  who 
inhabit  and  cultivate  it,  and  agricultural 
labor  in  the  Southern  States  approaches 
the  condition  uf  the  factory  labor  in  En- 
gland and  the  Eastern  States  more  near- 
ly than  it  does  the  farm  labor  of  the 
North  and  West.  Nearly  every  agricult- 
ural laborer  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  if  not  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
land  he  plows,  looks  forward  ft)  owning 
a  farm  some  time;  at  the  South  such 
an  ambition  is  rare,  and  small  ownership 
still  more  an  exception.  The  practice 
of  paying  day  wages  was  first  trieil  after 
the  war;  this  practice  is  still  in  vogue 
in  the  sugar  and  rice  districts,  where 
laborers  are  j)aid  from  fifty  to  seventy 
cents  per  day,  with  quarters  furni^hed 
and  living  guaranteed  them  at  nine  or 
ten  cents  a  day.  In  sections  where  the 
wages  system  prevails,  and  where  there 
have  been  no  ]>olitical  disturbances,  the 
negroes  seem  to  be  perfectly  contented; 
at  all  events,  the  emigration  fever  has 
not  spread  among  them.  But  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
wages  system  in  the  cotton  districts.  The 
negroes  themselves  fought  against  it,  be- 
cause it  reminded  them  too  much  of  the 
slave-gang,  driven  out  at  daybreak  and 


home  at  sundown.  In  many  cases  the 
planters  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  means  to  carry 
on  such  hucfe  farming,  and  thev  could 
not  secure  the  same  liberal  advances 
from  capitalists  as  when  they  were  able 
to  mortgage  a  growing  **crop  of  nig- 
gers." Then  the  system  of  working  on 
shares  was  tried.  This  was  reasonably 
fair,  and  the  negro  laborers  were  satis- 
fied as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  owners  of 
the  land,  under  this  system,  would  fur- 
nish the  indispensable  mule  and  the  farm- 
ing implements,  and  take  one  half  the 
product.  The  planters  themselves  relin- 
quished this  system.  Some  of  them  con- 
tend that  the  laziness  and  indifference 
of  the  negro  made  the  partnership  unde- 
sirable; many  others  admit  that  they 
were  not  able  to  advance  the  negro  ten- 
ant his  supplies  pending  the  growth  of 
the  year's  crop,  as  it  was  necessary  they 
should  do  under  the  sharing  system.  Now 
the  renting  system  is  almost  universal. 
It  yields  the  land  owner  a  certainty,  en- 
dangered only  by  the  death,  sickness,  or 
desertion  of  the  negro  tenant;  but  it 
throws  the  latter  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  frequently  makes  him  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  ignorance  and  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  white  man.  The  rent  of  laud, 
on  a  money  basis,  varies  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  an  acre  per  year,  while  the  same 
land  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities 
all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  location,  clearing, 
improvement,  richness,  etc.  When  paid 
in  product,  the  rent  varies  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  ])ounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre  for  land  that  produces  from  two  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  pounds  of  cotton 
per  acre;  the  tenant  undertakes  to  |Miy 
from  one  quarter  to  one  half  —  |>orhaps 
an  average  of  one  third  —  of  his  crop  for 
the  use  of  the  land,  without  stO(*k,  tools, 
or  assistance  of  anv  kind.  The  land 
owners  usually  claim  that  they  make  no 
money  even  at  these  exorbitant  figures. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  U'cause  only  a  jvor- 
tion  of  their  vast  i)ossessions  is  under 
cultivation,  bei'ause  tlu'v  do  no  work 
themselves,  and  in  some  cases  because 
the  negroes  do  not  cultivate  and  gather 
as  large  a  crop  as  they  could  and  ought 
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to  harvest  It  \%  very  certain  tliat  the 
negro  tenants,  as  a  class,  make  no  mon- 
ey; if  tbey  are  out  of  debt  at  the  end  of 
a  season,  they  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

The  credit  system,  which  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  renting^  system,  is  even 
more  illogical  and  oppressive.  The  ut- 
ter viciousness  of  both  systems  in  their 
mutual  dependence  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  8in(j;le  fact  that,  after  four- 
teen years  of  freedom  and  labor  on  their 
own  account,  the  f^reat  mass  of  the  ne- 
groes depend  for  their  living  on  an  ad- 
vance of  supplies  (as  thoy  need  food, 
clothing,  or  tools  during;  the  year)  upon 
the  pledge  of  their  growing  crop.  This 
is  a  £:eneric  imitation  of  the  white  man's 
improvidence  during  the  slavery  times; 
then  the  planters  mortgaged  their  crops 
and  negroes,  and  where  one  used  the 
advances  to  extend  his  plantation,  ten 
squandered  the  money.  The  negro's 
necessities  have  developed  an  offensive 
race,  called  merchants  by  courtesy,  who 
keep  supply  stores  at  the  cross-roads  * 
and  steamboat  landings,  and  live  upon 
extortion.  These  people  would  be  called 
sharks,  harpies,  and  vampires  in  any 
Northwestern  agricultural  community, 
and  they  would  not  survive  more  than 
one  season.  The  country  merchant  ad- 
vances the  negro  tenant  such  su[)plies  as 
the  negro  wants  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
previously  fixed  by  contract,  and  charges 
the  nemro  at  least  double  the  value  of 
every  article  sold  to  him.  There  is  no 
concealment  about  the  extortion ;  every 
store-keeper  has  his  cash  price  and  his 
credit  price,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
latter  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  former.  The  extortion  is  jus- 
tified by  those  who  practice  it  on  the 
ground  that  their  losses  by  bad  debts, 
though  their  advances  are  always  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  the  growing  crop, 
overbalance  the  profits;  this  assertion  is 
scarcely  borne  out  t)y  the  comparative 
opulence  of  the  **  merchant "  and  the 
pitiful  poverty  of  the  laborer.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  planters  have 
sought  to  protect  their  tenants  from  the 
merciless  clutches  of  the  countrv  mer- 
chant,  who  is  more  frequently  than  not 
an  Israelite,  by  advancing  supplies   of 
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necessary  articles  at  reasonable  prices. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  planter,  if  not 
his  greed,  often  betray  him  into  plun- 
dering the  negro.  The  planter  himself 
is  generally  a  victim  to  usury.  He  still 
draws  on  the  city  factor  to  the  extent 
of  ten  dollars  a  bale  upon  his  estimated 
crop.  He  pays  this  factor  two  and  one 
half  per  cent,  commission  for  the  ad- 
vance, eight  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
money,  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  more 
for  disposing  of  the  crop  when  consigned 
to  him,  and  sometimes  still  another  com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  the  supplies. 
The  planter  who  furnishes  his  tenants 
with  supplies  on  credit  is  usually  pay- 
ing an  interest  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  per 
cent,  himself,  and  necessarily  takes  some 
risk  in  advancing  upon  an  uncertain  crop 
and  to  a  laborer  whom  he  believes  to 
be  neither  scrupulous  nor  industrious; 
these  conditions  necessitate  more  than 
the  ordinary  profit,  and  in  many  cases 
su<;(rest  exorbitant  and  unreasonable 
charges.  But  whether  the  negro  deals 
with  the  merchant  or  the  land  owner, 
his  extravagance  almost  invariably  ex- 
hausts his  credit,  even  if  it  be  large. 
The  negro  is  a  sensuous  creature,  and 
luxurious  in  his  wny.  The  male  is  an 
enormous  consumer  of  tobacco  and  whis- 
ky; the  female  has  an  inordinate  love 
for  flummery;  both  are  fond  of  sardines, 
potted  meats,  and  canned  goods  gener- 
ally, and  they  indulge  themselves  with- 
out any  other  restraint  than  the  refusal 
of  their  merchant  to  sell  to  them.  The 
man  who  advances  supplies  watches  his 
negro  customers  constantly ;  if  they  are 
working  well  and  their  crop  promises  to 
be  large,  he  will  permit  and  even  en- 
courage them  to  draw  u{)on  him  liber- 
ally; it  is  only  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop,  or  some  intimation  of  the  negro's 
intention  to  shirk  his  obligations,  that 
induces  his  country  factor  to  preach 
the  virtue  of  self-restraint,  or  moralize 
upon  the  advanta^ire^  of  economy. 

The  land  owner^s  rent  and  the  mer- 
chant's advances  are  both  secured  by  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  tenant's  per- 
sonal property,  and  by  a  pledge  of  the 
growing  crop.  The  hired  laborer  (for 
it  is  common  for  nejiroes  to  work  for 
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wages  for  other  negroes  who  rent  lands) 
has  also  a  lien  upon  the  growing  crops 
second  only  to  the  land  owner's:  but  as 
the  law  requires  that  the  Hens  shall  be 
recorded,  which  the  ignorant  laborer 
usually  neglects  and  the  shrewd  mer- 
chant never  fails  to  do,  the  former  is 
generally  cheated  of  his  security.  Among 
those  who  usually  work  for  hire  are  the 
women,  who  are  expert  cotton  pickers, 
and  the  loss  of  wages  which  so  many  of 
them  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
prior  lien  gained  by  landlord  and  mer- 
chant has  helped  to  make  them  earnest 
and  effective  advocates  of  emijnration. 
The  Western  farmer  considers  it  hard 
enough  to  strujrgle  under  one  mortgage 
at  a  reasonable  interest;  the  negro  ten- 
ant begins  his  season  with  three  mort- 
gages, covering  all  he  owns,  his  labor  for 
the  coming  year,  and  all  he  expects  to 
acquire  during  that  [)eriod.  He  pays 
one  third  his  pnxluct  for  the  use  of  the 
land ;  he  pays  double  the  value  of  all  he 
consumes;  he  pays  an  exorbitant  fee 
for  recording  the  contract  by  which  he 
pledges  his  i>ound  of  flesh ;  he  is  charged 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  oncrht 
to  pay  for  ginning  his  cotton ;  and,  final- 
ly, he  turns  over  his  crop  to  be  eaten 
up  in  commissions,  if  anything  still  be 
left  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  negro  rarely  gets  ahead  in  the 
world.  This  mortffajjinjj  of  future  serv- 
ices,  which  is  practically  what  a  pledge 
of  the  growing  crop  amounts  to,  is  in 
the  nature  of  bondage.  It  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  negro  extravagant, 
reckless,  and  unscrupulous ;  he  has  be- 
come convinced  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  nothing  will  be  coming  to  him 
on  the  day  of  settlement,  and  he  is  fre- 
quently actuated  by  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting as  much  as  possible  and  working  as 
little  as  possible.  Cases  are  numerous 
in  which  the  nejjro  abandons  his  own 
crop  at  pickinjx  time,  because  he  knows 
that  he  has  already  eaten  up  its  full 
value;  and  so  he  goes  to  picking  for 
wages  on  some  other  plantation.  In 
other  cases,  where  negroes  have  acquired 
mules  and  farming  implements  upon 
which  a  merchant  has  secured  a  mort- 
gage in  the  manner  describ*»d,  they  are 


practically  bound  to  that  merchant  from 
year  to  year,  in  order  to  retain  their 
property ;  if  he  removes  from  one  section 
to  another,  they  must  follow  him,  and 
rent  and  cultivate  lands  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  only  the  ignorance,  the  im- 
providence, and  the  happy  disposition 
of  the  negro,  under  the  influence  of  the 
lazy,  drowsy  climate,  to  which  he  is  so 
well  adapted  physically,  that  have  en- 
abled him  to  endure  these  hardships  so 
long.  And,  though  the  negro  is  the 
loser,  the  white  man  is  not  often  the 
gainer,  from  this  false  plantation  and 
mercantile  system.  The  incidental  risk 
may  not  be  so  large  as  the  planter  and 
merchant  pretend,  but  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  an  evidence  that  the  ex- 
tortion they  practice  yields  no  better 
profit  in  the  long  run  than  would  be 
gained  by  competition  in  fair  prices  on 
a  cash  system;  and  in  leading  up  to  a 
general  emigration  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation the  abuses  described  will  event- 
ually ruin  and  impoverish  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  the  only  benefici- 
aries thereof.  The  decay  of  improve- 
ments inevitable  under  annual  rentings, 
the  lack  of  suflUcient  labor  to  cultivate 
all  the  good  land,  and  the  universal  idle- 
ness of  the  rural  whites  have  kept  the 
land  owners  comparatively  poor;  the 
partial  failure  of  crops  and  the  unscru- 
pulousness  of  the  negro  debtor,  engen- 
dered by  the  infamous  exactions  of  hia 
creditor,  have  prevented  the  men^hants, 
as  a  class,  from  prospering  as  much  as 
might  be  supposed;  and,  finally,  the  uni- 
form injustice  to  the  laborers  induces 
them  to  fly  to  ills  they  know  not  of, 
rather  than  bear  those  they  have.  It  is 
a  blessing  to  the  negro  that  the  laws  do 
not  yet  provide  for  a  detention  of  the 
person  in  the  case  of  debt,  or  escape 
would  be  shut  off  entirely ;  as  it  is,  va- 
rious influences  and  cinmmstanees  ap- 
pertaining to  the  system  in  vogue  have 
been  used  to  prevent  the  easy  flight  of 
those  who  desire  to  go,  and  have  de- 
tained thousands  of  blacks  for  a  time 
who  are  fretting  to  quit  the  country. 

Political  oppression  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  discontent  which  is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  exodus.     **Bulldoi- 
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ing  "  is  the  term  by  which  all  forms  of 
this  oppression  are  known.  The  native 
whites  are  generally  indisposed  to  con- 
fess that  the  negroes  are  quitting  the 
country  on  account  of  political  injustice 
and  persecution;  even  those  who  freely 
admit  and  fitly  characterize  the  abuses 
already  described  seek  to  deny,  or  at 
least  belittle,  the  political  abuses.  The 
fact  that  a  laro^e  number  of  nes^roes  have 
emigrated  from  Madison  Parish,  Loui- 
siana, where  there  has  never  been  any 
bulldozing,  and  where  the  negroes  are 
in  full  and  undisputed  political  control, 
is  cited  as  proof  that  political  disturb- 
ances cut  no  figure  in  the  case.  But  the 
town  of  Delta,  in  Madison  Parish,  is  at 
once  on  the  river  and  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  that  runs  back  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  State ;  thus  Madison  Parish 
would  furnish  the  natural  exit  for  the 
fugitives  from  the  adjoining  counties, 
where  there  have  been  political  disturb- 
ances. It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  contend  that  the  plundering  of  the 
nesrroes  has  had  no  influence  in  driving; 
them  away,  since  many  of  those  who 
have  emigrated  were  amonc;  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  blacks,  as  to  deny  the 
agency  of  political  persecution.  Fam- 
ilies that  had  been  able  to  accumulate  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  property,  in 
spite  of  the  extortionate  practices,  sold 
their  mules,  their  implements,  their  cows, 
their  pigs,  their  sheep,  and  their  house- 
hold goods  for  anything  they  would 
bring,  —  frequently  as  low  as  one  sixth 
of  their  value,  —  in  order  that  they  might 
improve  an  immediate  opportunity  to  go 
away;  it  is  evident«Ulat  there  must  have 
been  some  cause  outside  of  extortion  in 
their  case.  There  are  candid  native 
whites  who  do  not  deny,  but  justify,  the 
violent  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  disfranchise  the  negroes,  or 
compel  them  to  vote  under  white  dicta-^ 
tion.  in  many  part«  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
nssippi,  on  the  ground  that  the  men 
who  pay  the  taxes  should  vote  them  and 
control  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
moneys.  The  gentlemen  who  a<lvance 
this  argument  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  very  Northerner  whom  they 
are  seeking  to  convert  to  **  the  Missis- 


sippi plan  *'  may  himself  be  a  taxpayer 
in  some  Northern  city,  where  public  af- 
fairs are  controlled  by  a  class  of  voters 
in  every  way  as  ignorant  and  irrespon- 
sible as  the  blacks,  but  where  bulldozing 
has  never  yet  been  suggested  as  a  rem- 
edy. For  the  rest,  the  evidences  of  po- 
litical oppression  are  abundant  and  con- 
vincing. The  bulldozers  as  a  class  are 
more  impecunious  and  irresponsible  than 
the  negroes,  and,  unlike  the  negroes,  they 
will  not  work.  There  has  been  more  of 
the  **  night-riding,**  the  whippings,  the 
mysterious  disappearances,  the  hangings, 
and  the  terrorism  comprehended  in  the 
term  bulldozing  than  has  been  imported 
by  those  *'  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time,"  the  Southern  newspapers, 
which  are  now  all  of  one  party,  and  defer 
to  the  ruling  sentiment  among  the  whites. 
The  exodus  has  wrung  from  two  or  three 
of  the  more  candid  and  independent  jour- 
nals, however,  a  virtual  confession  of  the 
fiendish  practices  of  bulldozing  in  their 
insistance  that  these  practices  must  be 
abandoned.  The  non-resident  land  own- 
ers and  the  resident  planters,  the  city 
factors  and  the  country  merchants  of 
means  and  respectability,  have  taken  no 
personal  part  in  the  terrorizing  of  the 
negro,  but  they  have  tolerated  it,  and 
sometimes  encouraged  it,  in  order  to  grat- 
ify their  preference  for  *'  white  govern- 
ment.'* The  negroes  have  suffered  the 
more  because  they  have  not  resisted  and 
defended  themselves ;  now  they  have  be- 
gun to  convince  those  who  have  perse- 
cuted them  that,  if  they  will  not  strike 
back,  they  can  and  will  run  away.  No 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  freed- 
man  can  doubt  that  the  abridgment  of 
his  i)olitical  rights  has  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  exodus.  Voting  is 
widely  regarded  at  the  North  as  a  dis- 
agreeable duty,  but  the  negro  looks  upon 
it  as  the  highest  privilege  in  life ;  to  be 
frightened  out  of  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege,  or  compelled  to  exercise  it  in 
conflict  with  his  convictions  and  prefer- 
ences, is  to  suffer  from  a  cruel  injustice, 
which  the  negro  will  now  try  to  escape, 
since  he  has  learned  that  escape  is  pos- 
sible. The  women,  though  free  from 
personal  assaults,  suffer  from  the  terror- 
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ism  that  prevails  in  certain  districts  as 
much  as  the  men.  **  We  might  as  well 
starve  or  freeze  to  death  in  Kansas," 
they  say,  **  as  to  be  shot-gunned  here." 
If  they  talk  to  you  in  confidence,  they 
declare  that  the  ruling  purpose  is  to  es- 
cape from  the  **  slaughter-pens  "  of  the 
South.  Political  persecution,  and  not 
the  extortion  they  suffer,  is  the  refrain 
of  all  the  speakers  at  negro  meetings 
that  are  held  in  encouragement  and  aid 
of  the  emigration.  It  is  idle  to  deny 
that  the  varied  injustice  which  the  ne- 
groes have  suffered  as  voters  is  account- 
able for  a  large  part  of  their  universal 
yearning  for  new  homes,  and  it  will  be 
folly  for  the  responsible  classes  at  the 
South  to  ignore  this  fact. 

As  it  is  the  neg^roes  who  are  floein*; 
from  the  South,  it  is  natural  to  look 
among  the  dominant  class  for  the  injus- 
tice which  is  driving  them  away;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  the 
blame  rests  entirely  upon  the  whites,  and 
still  more  so  to  leave  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  extenuation  for  the  mistakes 
and  abuses  for  which  the  whites  are  re- 
sponsible. Much  of  the  intimidation  of 
the  blacks  has  been  tolerated,  if  not 
suggested,  by  a  fear  of  negro  uprisings. 
The  apprehension  is  a  legacy  from  the 
days  of  slavery,  and  is  more  unreason- 
able now  than  it  was  then;  but  still  it 
exists.  This  is  not  an  excuse,  but  an 
explanation.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  time 
of  Moses  were  in  constant  dread  lest  the 
Hebrews  under  their  rule  should  jjo  over 
to  their  enemies,  and  their  dread  doubt- 
less increased  the  cruelty  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; but,  while  this  dread  was  an  exten- 
uation in  the  eyes  of  the  persecutors,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  flee- 
ing the  persecution.  So  the  blacks  are 
going  without  regartl  to  the  justification 
which  the  whites  may  set  up  for  tlieir 
treatment;  the  onlv  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  exodus  is  that,  as  the 
writer  hcinl  one  nejjro  speaker  express 
it,  ^'  every  black  man  is  his  own  Moses 
in  this  exodus.*'  The  negro  may  be 
lazy;  it  srems  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise in  the  Southern  climate.  He  may 
not  be  willin«^  tu  work  on  Saturdays,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  necessity ;  the  in- 


dulgence in  holidays  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  advancement 
of  the  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia.  The 
blacks  are  certainly  extravagant  in  their 
way,  though  the  word  seems  to  be  almost 
misused  in  connection  with  a  race  who 
live  largely  on  pork  and  molasses,  and 
rarely  wear  more  than  half  a  dollar's 
worth  of  clothes  at  one  time.  They  have 
not  the  instinct  of  home  as  it  prevails 
among  the  whites,  but  incline  to  a  crude 
and  unsystematic  communism;  the  negro 
quarters  of  the  old  plantations  are  all 
huddled  together  in  the  centre,  and,  ex- 
cept where  the  land  owners  have  inter- 
fered to  encourage  a  different  life,  there 
is  still  too  much  promiscuousness  in  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  The  negro,  as  a 
rule,  has  no  ambition  to  become  a  land 
owner;  he  prefers  to  invest  his  surplus 
money,  when  he  has  any,  in  (>er8onal 
and  movable  property.  In  most  cases 
where  the  blacks  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  buying  land  on  long  time, 
and  paying  yearly  installments  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  annual  crops,  they  have 
tired  of  the  bargain  after  a  year  or  two, 
and  abandoned  the  contract.  The  negro 
politicians  and  preachers  are  not  all  that 
reformers  and  moralists  would  have  them; 
the  imitative  faculty  of  the  African  has 
betrayed  the  black  politician  into  many 
of  the  vicious  ways  of  the  white  politi- 
cian, and  the  colored  preacher  is  frequent- 
ly not  above  **  the  pomps  and  vanity  of 
this  wicked  world."  All  this  is  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  the  blacks  have  a  child- 
like confidence  in  their  chosen  leaders, 
founded  partly  on  their  primitive  char> 
acter,  and  partly  on  their  distrust  of  the 
native  whites.  Both  their  ]M>liticians 
and  their  preachers  have  given  abundant 
evidence  of  their  insinceritv  durinj;  the 
excitement  of  emigration  by  blowing  hot 
and  blowing  cold ;  by  talking  to  the  ne- 
groes one  way,  and  to  the  whites  another; 
and  even  to  the  extent,  in  some  instances, 
of  taking  money  to  use  their  influence 
for  discouraging  and  im|K'ding  emigra- 
tion. These  are  some  of  the  faults  and 
misfortunes  on  the  \v\Ti  of  the  blacks 
which  entvr  into  the  race  troubles.  The 
chief  blame  which  attaches  to  the  whites 
is  the  failure  to  make  a  persistent  effort^ 
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by  education  and  kind  treatment,  to  over- 
come the  distrust  and  cure  the  faults  of 
the  negroes.  The  whites  control,  because 
they  constitute  the  **  property  and  intel- 
ligence '*  of  the  South,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  democratic  statesman;  this  power 
hhould  have  been  used  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  blacks.  Ha<l  such  a  course 
been  taken,  there  would  not  have  been 
the  fear  of  reenslavement,  which  act- 
ually prevails  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  negroes.  So  long  as  a  portion 
of  the  whites  entertain  the  conviction 
that  the  war  of  the  sections  will  be  re- 
newed within  a  few  years,  as  is  the  case, 
the  negroes  will  suspect  and  dread  the 
class  who  would  treat  them  as  enemies 
in  case  the  war  should  come,  and  will 
seek  to  escape  to  a  section  of  the  country 
where  they  would  not  be  so  treated.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  would  have  been  a  vol- 
untary political  division  among  the  black 
voters,  had  the  whites  used  more  pacific 
means  to  bring  it  about,  and  had  they 
themselves  set  the  example.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  in  making  up  the  sum  of 
blame  that  the  whites  must  bear,  is  their 
own  unwillingness  to  labor,  which  gives 
the  rural  population  too  much  time  for 
mischief  and  too  little  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes. 

As  we  have  traced  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  exodus,  and  described  the 
conditions  which  warrant  the  belief  that 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  emijrration 
on  a  more  extended  scale  next  spring, 
and  endeavored  to  distribute  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  troubles  equitably  among 
whites  and  blacks,  remedies  have  natu- 
rally suggested  themselves  to  the  reader; 
in  fact,  they  are  more  easily  to  be  thought 
out  than  accomplished.  A  few  general 
reflections  may  be  ad<led,  however,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  probable  solution  of 
the  race  troubles  that  have  brought  about 
the  exodus,  if,  indeed,  the  whites  and 
blacks  of  the  South  are  ever  going  to 
lire  together  in  peace. 

(1.)  It  is  certain  that  negro  labor  is 
the  best  the  South  (^an  have,  and  equally 
certain  that  the  climate  and  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  South  are  better  suited  to 
the  negro  than  any  others  on  this  conti- 
nent.    The  alluvial  lands,  which  many 


persons  believe  the  negroes  alone  can 
cultivate,  on  account  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, are  so  rich  that  it  might  literally 
be  said  it  is  only  necessary  to  tickle 
them  with  a  hoe  to  make  them  laugh 
back  a  harvest.  The  common  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  —  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  South  and  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  North  —  will  be  best 
served,  therefore,  by  the  continued  resi- 
dence and  labor  of  the  blacks  in  the  cot- 
ton States. 

(2.)  The  fact  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  is  so  well  understood  at  the 
North  that  the  Southern  people  should 
dismiss  the  idea  that  there  is  any  schem- 
ing among  the  Northern  people,  politic- 
al or  otherwise,  to  draw  the  black  labor 
away  from  its  natural  home.  The  same 
fact  should  also  influence  the  people  at 
the  North  not  to  be  misled  by  any  pro- 
fessional philanthropists  who  may  have 
some  self-interest  in  soliciting  aid  to  fa- 
cilitate negro  emigration  from  the  South. 
The  duty  of  the  North  in  this  matter  is 
simply  to  extend  protection  and  assure 
safe  -  conduct  to  the  negroes,  if  the 
Southern  whites  attempt  to  impede  vol- 
untary emigration  by  either  law  or  vio- 
lence. Any  other  course  mi«;ht  be  cruel 
to  the  negro  in  encouraging  him  to  en- 
ter  on  a  new  life  in  a  strange  climate,  as 
well  as  an  injustice  to  the  white  land 
owners  of  the  South. 

(3.)  There  is  danger  that  the  South- 
ern whites  will,  as  a  rule,  misinterpret 
the  meaning  of  the  exodus.  Many  are 
inclined  to  underrate  its  importance,  and 
those  who  appreciate  its  significance  are 
apt  to  look  for  temporary  and  superficial 
remedies.  The  vague  promises  made  at 
the  Vicksburg  convention,  which  was 
controlled  by  the  whites,  and  called  to 
consider  the  emigration  movement,  have 
had  no  influence  with  the  negroes,  be- 
cause they  have  heard  such  promises  be- 
fore. Had  the  convention  a<iopted  some 
definite  plan  of  action,  such  as  ex-Gov- 
ernor Foote,  of  Mississippi,  submitted, 
its  session  might  not  have  been  in  vain. 
This  plan  was  to  establish  a  committee 
in  every  county,  composed  of  men  who 
have  the  confi<lence  of  both  whites  and 
blacks,  that  should  be  auxiliary  to  the 
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public  authorities,  listen  to  complaints, 
and  arbitrate,  advise,  conciliate,  or  pros- 
ecute, as  each  case  should  demand.  It 
is  short-sighted  for  the  Southern  people 
to  make  mere  temporary'  concessions, 
such  as  have  been  made  in  some  cases 
this  vear,  for  that  course  would  estab- 
lish  an  annual  strike.  It  is  folly  for  them 
to  suppose  they  can  stem  the  tide  of 
emigration  by  influencing  the  regular 
lines  of  steamboats  not  to  carry  the  refu- 
gees, for  the  people  of  the  North  will 
see  that  the  blacks  shall  not  be  detained 
in  the  South  against  their  will.  It  is 
unwise  for  them  to  devise  schemes  for 
importing  Chinese,  or  encouraging  the 
immigration  of  white  labor  as  a  substi- 
tute for  nogro  labor,  when  they  may 
much  better  bestir  themselves  to  make 
the  present  effective  labor  content. 

(4.)  Education  will  be  the  most  use- 
ful agent  to  employ  in  the  permanent 
harmonizing  of  the  two  races,  and  the 
redemption  of  both  from  the  faults  and 
follies  which  constitute  their  troubles. 
It  is  not  the  education  of  the  negro 
alone,  whose  ambition  for  learning  is  in- 
creasinor  notablv  with  every  new  genera- 
tion,  but  the  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  young  whites,  that  is  needed  to  in- 
culcate more  tolerance  of  color  and  opin- 
ion, to  give  them  an  aspiration  beyond 
that  of  riding  a  horse  and  hanging  a 


**  nigger,"  and  to  enable  them  to  set  a 
better  example  to  the  imitative  blacks 
in  the  way  of  work  and  frugality.  The 
blacks  need  the  education  to  protect 
them  from  designing  white  men;  the 
whites  need  it  to  teach  them  that  their 
own  interests  will  be  best  ser\*ed  by 
abandoning  bulldozing  of  all  kinds. 

(5.)  Reform  in  the  land  tenure,  by 
converting  the  plantation  monopolies 
into  small  holdings;  abolition  of  the 
credit  system,  by  abandoning  the  laws 
which  sustain  it;  a  diversification  of 
crops;  and  attention  to  new  manufactur- 
ing, maritime,  and  commercial  enter- 
prises,—  these  are  the  material  changes 
that  are  most  needed.  They  can  be  se- 
cured onlv  through  the  active  and  ear- 
nest  efforts  of  the  whites.  The  blacks 
will  be  found  responsive. 

(6.)  The  hope  of  the  negro  exodus  at 
its  present  stage,  or  even  if  it  shall  con- 
tinue another  season,  is  that  the  actual 
loss  of  the  valuable  labor  that  has  gone, 
atid  the  prospective  loss  of  more  labor 
that  is  anxious  to  go,  will  induce  the 
intelligent  and  responsible  classes  at  the 
South  to  overcome  their  own  prejudices, 
and  to  compel  the  extremists,  invcon- 
cilables,  an(l  politicians  generally,  of  all 
parties,  to  abandon  agitation,  and  gi^e 
the  South  equal  peace  and  equal  chance 
for  black  and  white. 

James  B.  Runnion. 


RECENT   FRENCH   AND   GERMAN   ESSAYS. 


Next  to  the  joy  of  sitting  down  to 
discuss  a  ncighbor*s  habits,  his  moral 
turpitude,  and  the  way  he  squanders  his 
income,  comes  that  of  rea<ling  an  intel- 
ligent book  about  a  foreign  country. 
This  net'd  not  be  a  book  of  travrls,  for 
interest  in  them  is  felt  bv  onlv  a  few 
people,  while  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anv  one  who  reads  at  all  who  does  not 

m 

care  for  the  fnll  studies  certain  writers 
giye  us  al>out  countries  not  their  own. 
If  it  is  our  own  land  that  is  written  about, 


our  pleasure  is  apt  to  be  tempered  by 
quicker  perceptions  or  suspicions  of  in- 
accuracy and  prejudice  than  wh«>n  it  is 
our  neiLdil)ors  who  are  under  discussion. 
This  being  the  case  in  general,  one's 
feeling  about  any  particular  book  de- 
pends of  Course  upon  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer;  and  when  France  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  an  au- 
thor who  knows  the  land  so  well  as  does 
Mr.  Karl  Hillebrand,  we  have  every  cause 
for  gratitude.    This  gentleman  has  Uvetl 
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there  twenty  years,  and  he  knows  France 
thoroughly.  The  mere  fact  of  residence 
in  a  place  does  not  make  a  man  capable 
of  writing  about  it,  but  this  author  is  a 
trained  observer,  a  careful  student,  and 
a  good  writer.  This  is  the  third  edition 
of  his  Frankreich  und  die  Franzosen,^ 
an  old  book  noticed  in  these  columns 
shortly  after  its  appearance  in  1873.  He 
has  retained  almost  all  the  original  mat- 
ter, and  has  added  enough  to  make  the 
Tolume  nearly  double  its  previous  size. 

Besides  our  interest  in  France,  there 
is  another  thins:  that  makes  this  book 
valuable,  and  that  is  our  ignorance  of 
the  country.  Even  Paris  is  not  well 
known  by  the  majority  of  travelers,  how- 
ever familiar  they  may  be  with  one  or 
more  of  its  many  sides;  yet  Paris  is  but 
a  part  of  the  complex  country,  although 
the  most  important  part.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  country  is  not  wholly  our  own 
fault.  Frenchmen  talk  a  great  deal 
without  being  communicative.  They 
discuss  their  private  affairs  in  preference 
before  an  interested  audience,  yet  they 
successfully  elude  observation  whenever 
they  wish  to  protect  themselves.  Their 
domestic  life  is  concealed  from  foreign- 
ers almost  as  efifectually  as  is  that  of 
Eastern  ladies.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
tell  their  secrets  in  their  literature,  as  the 
English  do.  The  vast  number  of  En- 
glish novels  photograph,  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  the  habits  of  the  writer's  fel- 
low-countrymen, while  the  French,  for 
the  most  part,  leave  the  delineation  of 
real  life,  and  take  up  a  more  or  less  ar- 
tificial discussion  of  imaginary  beings, 
playing  alx)ut  what  is  more  a  literary 
puzzle  than  it  is  anything  else. 

Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  interest- 
ed in  the  French.  For  one  thing,  they 
are  a  most  logical  race,  and  in  all  that 
they  do  they  try  to  carry  out  their  con- 
victions without  temporizing  and  with- 
out dread  of  the  consequences.  They 
believe  in  reason,  and  since  there  is  noth- 
ing that  cannot  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  listen  to  but  one 
side,  it  would  be  hard  to  draw  a  line 

*  Fmmkreiek  und  die  Frtutzoten.  Von  Karl  Hn> 
UBEAjn>.  Berlin  :  Oppenheim.  Boston.  C.  Schon- 
hof.    1879. 


which  should  exclude  all  the  vagaries 
of  the  French  race  on  social  questions, 
for  instance,  and  social  questions  cover 
a  good  deal  of  ground  on  which  they  are 
never  tired  of  experimenting.  Where 
the  English  modify  their  plans  by  doing 
what  seems  practicable  rather  than  right; 
where  the  Germans  form  theories  and 
do  almost  nothing  at  all,  the  French  act 
with  all  the  wild  inconsistency  of  logic 
when  taken  for  a  rule  of  life.  For,  after 
all,  one  might  as  well  try  to  regulate  his 
deeds  by  the  higher  mathematics  as  by 
those  neat  theories  which  crumble  to 
dust  at  the  first  touch  of  experience. 

This  desire  that  the  French  show  to 
set  things  right  on  paper  first,  and  then 
in  action,  according  to  the  determined 
rules,  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  — 
contempt  would  be  too  strong  a  word  — 
of  the  sense  of  superiority,  of  amused  in- 
terest, that  some  people  of  other  races 
have  in  talking  about  the  Gauls.  Their 
intellectual  activity  often  counts  for  noth- 
inor  and  foreigners  are  often  as  much 
pleased  at  their  shipwrecks  as  are  con- 
servative farmers,  who  frown  upon  new- 
fangled machinery,  when  a  bold  exper- 
imenter with  steam  -  plows,  or  the  like, 
comes  to  grief. 

Now,  since  hatred  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  respect,  there  is  no  unfairer 
way  of  looking  at  another  nation  than 
with  contempt;  the  French  themselves 
have  suffered  from  doing  this.  As  the 
French  are  always  regarded  as  licensed 
merry-makers,  they  are  continually  sur- 
prising the  world.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  stock  phrases  of  those  people 
who,  as  Paul  Heyse  says,  employ  com- 
monplaces to  keep  the  world  in  its  old 
mistakes,  that  the  French  could  never 
have  a  republic;  yet  they  have  one,  and 
their  conduct  under  their  new  govern- 
ment has  surprised  every  one.  As  to  the 
elements  that  have  combined  to  form  it 
and  the  chances  it  has  of  living,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  book  with  fuller  infor- 
mation than  this  of  Mr.  Hillebrand's. 

The  principal  part,  which  is  not  seri- 
ously altered  from  the  first  edition,  con- 
tains a  careful  and  apparently  accurate 
study  of  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
French  character  and  French  life.    This, 
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with  all  respect  be  it  said,  is  still  what 
is  best  worth  reading  in  the  book,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  de- 
scribe the  past  than  the  future,  and  that 
Mr.  Hillebrand's  prophecies  —  while  it 
must  be  said  that  he  has  a  noteworthy 
knack  at  reading:  the  future  —  cannot 
command  universal  assent.  At  any  rate, 
reading  prophecies  is  very  much  like 
what  .it  would  be,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  to  read  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica if  Columbus's  ship  had  foundered 
when  ten  davs  out,  or  if  Grcorge  Wash- 
ington  and  Benedict  Arnold  had  been 
exchancred  in  the  cradle.  We  can  trust 
a  good  many  men  to  tell  us  whether  or 
not  it  snowed  last  Thursday,  but  we  may 
doubt  their  forecastinjj  of  the  weather 
three  weeks  hence. 

Yet  Mr.  Hillebrand  prophesies  noth- 
ing very  terrible.  A  sort  of  enlightened 
despotism,  a  liberal  CsBsarism,  is  what 
he  sees  in  the  future,  and  it  mav  be  thus; 
at  any  rate  Mr.  Hillebrand  thinks  this 
may  be  the  best  thing  for  the  French, 
all  thingrs  considered.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  still  rejrards  them  as  children 
who  need  discreet  encouragement,  and, 
above  all,  constant  oversight:  they  can- 
not manage  their  own  affairs.  After  all, 
while  this  view  of  the  country  is  but  one 
of  the  most  common  of  contemporary 
commonplaces,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  at  times  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  commonplaces. 

Mr.  Hillebrand  puts  Renan  on  the 
-stand  as  a  witness  on  his  side,  for  the 
government,  it  might  be  said;  and  sure- 
ly he  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  man 
•of  such  authority,  such  learning,  and  one 
whose  testimony  would  be  more  insidious- 
ly persuasive.  Yet  is  there  not  a  cer- 
tain quality  which  borders  on  the  vice 
known  as  prijrgishness  in  Rcnan's  some- 
what sniffing,  disdainful  abhorrence  of 
the  course  events  are  tfikinjj?  It  is  cer- 
tainly  sad  to  see  that  the  art  of  conver- 
sation is  dvinjr  out  in  France;  that  ele- 
gance  is  givincj  way  to  a  desire  for  crude 
exactness  in  literary  matters;  in  a  word, 
that  the  earth  is  turninjj;  but  that  cverv- 
thinf;  is  jjoinjj  bv  the  board  at  once  is 
what  manv  old  men  have  feared,  and 
but  few  of  their  descendants  have  seen 


happen.  One  cannot  help  thinking  of 
those  times  when  orreat  chancres  have  be- 
gun  to  show  themselves,  and  there  was  a 
general  dread  of  the  consequences.  How 
it  must  have  seemed  to  Frenchmen,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  as  if  every- 
thing that  made  life  valuable  was  going! 
Yet  this  century  has  been  not  whoUy 
devoid  of  charm,  especially  to  those 
whose  business  it  has  been  to  decry  it. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
old  ways  will  last  forever,  any  more  than 
there  is  indubitable  proof  that  all  change 
must  be  for  the  worse.  At  any  rate,  re- 
pining cannot  help  matters. 

While  it  is  hard  to  find  any  sure  foot- 
ing between  despair  and  hopefulness,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Hille- 
brand does  not  look  so  completely  on  the 
dark  side  of  affairs  as  Renan  does. 
Though  this  is  not  the  part  of  the  book 
where  he  is  at  his  best,  what  Mr.  Hille- 
brand has  to  say  is  well  worth  reading, 
like  evervthinj;  he  writes.  One  cannot 
despair  of  a  country  that  has  recovered 
from  its  defeat  in  the  way  that  France 
has  done  in  the  last  eight  years. 

The  Vicomte  d'Haussonville  has  just 
published  a  volume  containing  four  es- 
says, —  upon  Frescott,  Lord  Brougham, 
Michelet,  and  George  Sand.*  These  es- 
says arc  not  at  first  sight  exceptionally 
attractive,  on  account  of  a  certain  lack  of 
novelty  in  the  subject,  but  on  closer  ex- 
amination they  will  l)e  found  intelligent 
and  interesting.  What  M.  d^Iausson- 
ville  has  to  sav  about  Mr.  Frescott  is  for 
the  most  part  exact,  —  for  it  is  easy  to 
pardon  a  foreiirner  for  calling  Mr.  George 
Bancroft  an  ex-vice-prt»sident,  —  and  it 
is  certainly  gratifying,  though  fortunate- 
Iv  bv  no  means  unusual,  to  find  a  Euro- 
pean  critic  who  judges  so  clearly  and  dc- 
scril>cs  so  accurately  good  work  like  that 
of  Mr.  Frescott 's. 

The  paper  on  Lonl  Brougham  may 
be  left  iinreiad,  for  there  must  l>e  a  large 
numl)cr  of  people  who  feel  that  they  al- 
ready know  (]uitc  as  much  almut  that 
famous  man  as  thcv  wish  to  know.    With 

>  Etudes  Bto^ruphiquts  et  LUtimirt*.    Pitr  M.  LI 
ViCOMTi   D*I{ArHsoxviLLi.    Parls :  C   lAfy. 
ton  :  0.  Schiinhof .    1H79. 
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the  last  two  essays  it  is  different:  Miche- 
let  ifl  a  man  whom  it  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  understand,  and  be  is  more  likely  to  be 
•et  before  us  properly  by  a  Frenchman 
than  by  a  foreigner,  who  miij^ht  not  have 
patience  with  his  extraordinary  ways. 
While  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hillebrand  says 
of  the  French  in  general,  that  they  look 
much  more  closely  at  what  will  be  use- 
ful to  them;  in  short,  that  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  without  any  ideal,  yet  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  who 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  the  ideal,  and 
never  touch  the  i)ractical  side  of  things. 
Such  a  man  was  Michelet,  —  to  whom 
Charles  Kingslev  bore  a  vague  resem- 
blance,  —  and  it  is  curious  to  read  about 
his  lectures  at  the  College  de  France, 
where  his  discursive  style  in  course  of 
time  brought  him  into  bad  odor  with 
his  scandalized  colleagues.  At  a  formal 
meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing expression  to  their  dissatisfaction, 
he  appealed  to  one  old  gentleman,  who 
said,  **  M.  Michelet,  you  are  professor  of 
history  and  morality,  but  in  your  lect- 
ures I  find  neither  history  nor  morality.*' 
And  that  anecdote  well  illustrates  the 
man,  who  was  as  unscientific  as  an  an- 
cient proj)het,  but  made  up  for  this  by 
fierce  devotion  to  science  and  by  a  sort 
of  poetical  force,  through  which  he  has 
left  his  mark  on  this  generation. 

George  Sand,  again,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  good  many  essays,  and 
sometimes  she  has  been  praised  unduly, 
and  at  other  times  criticised  with  real 
harshness.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  held 
with  certainty  that  nothing  which  can 
pass  for  even  a  short  time  as  the  last 
word  has  vet  been  said  about  her.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  her  certain- 
Iv  leaves  much  to  be  said,  and  while  M. 
d*Haus8onville  is  in  no  way  startlingly 
original,  he  has  written  what  is  certainly 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  famous  nov- 
elist. Indeed,  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  add  that  this  is,  for  information  and 
intelligent  criticism,  probably  the  best 
thing  that  has  yet  been  written  about 
Georsre  Sand ;  for  the  main  trouble  with 
many  other  criticisms  of  her  work  has 
been  that  they  were  either  full  of  indis- 
creet praise,  or  altogether  too  flippant. 


What  M.  d'Haussonville  has  done  is  to 
examine  in  turn  each  one  of  her  books, 
and  to  show  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  others  as  well  as  to  her  own  varied 
course  of  thought.     This  is  done  well. 

M.  Jules  Soury,  a  gentleman  who  is 
on  bad  terms  with  Christianity,  has  laid 
aside  for  a  few  moments  his  favorite 
occupation  of  decrying  religions  of  all 
kinds,  to  publish  in  a  small  volume  a  few 
intelligent  essays  about  some  more  or  less 
well-known  people.  Why  Schopenhauer 
should  be  included  in  a  book  bearing  the 
title  of  Portraits  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 
ury *  is  not  clear,  yet  the  reader  need 
not  be  deterred  by  the  apparent  error 
from  running  over  a  sufficiently  agree- 
able little  paper  on  the  German  philos- 
opher of  this  century.  Of  more  value 
than  that  book  notice  is  the  essay  on  Re- 
stif  de  la  Bretonne,  one  of  those  writ- 
ers who  make  foreigners  wonder  what 
the  French  mean  when  they  speak  of 
English  eccentricity.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  tolerably  complete  papers  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  care  for  a  painstaking  study 
of  a  curious  writer.  The  other  serious 
essav  is  one  on  Frdron,  the  critic  and 
antagonist  of  Voltaire. 

M.  Soury,  besides  having  something  to 
say,  writes  well ;  not  with  the  somewhat 
uninteresting  accuracy  of  M.  d*Haus- 
sonville,  but  with  briskness  and  alert- 
ness. In  short,  he  is  rapidly  winning 
his  way  to  a  ver}'  respectable  position 
among  the  younger  French  authors.  In 
time  he  will  outgrow  his  somewhat  boy- 
ish glee  over  his  freedom  from  orthodox 
opinions,  —  there  is  no  sign  of  any  in- 
decent exultation,  by  the  way,  in  this 
volume,  —  and  his  information  on  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  topics  and  his  literary 
skill  can  hanlly  fail  to  bring  him  many 
readers.  On  the  whole,  French  authors 
are  generally  successful  in  the  essay,  — 
perhaps  more  successful  there  than  in 
other  branches  of  literature.  Almost 
every  Frenchman  writes  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said 

*  Portraits  du  XVIII^  Siiele.  Hx  M.  Jules 
SofTBT.  Paris :  Ch&rpentier.  Boston :  0.  Schonhof . 
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concerning  Grerman  and  English  writers. 
The  essay,  being  most  like  talk,  should 
have  all  the  lightness  and  smoothness  of 
good  conversation ;  yet  this  is  not  always 
found  outside  of  France,  although  it  is 
common  enough  there.  Still  the  French, 
being  human,  sometimes  exaggerate  their 
merits,  as   when  Renan,  in  his  Lettre 


k  un  Ami  d'Allemagne  (Paris:  JAvy. 
1879)  page  2,  says,  **  the  world  will  ap- 
preciate you  [Germans]  exactly,  only  so 
far  as  we  shall  interpret  you,"  —  a  state- 
ment that  limits  the  world  to  but  one 
country  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Renan  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  representative  Frenchman. 
Thomas  Sergeant  Perry, 


WILLIAM   LLOYD    GARRISON. 


Since  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  no  event  has  so  stirred  the  pop- 
ular heart  as  the  decease  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  In  the  highest  signifi- 
cation of  the  term,  he  was  preeminently 
a  fortunate  man:  fortunate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  even  when  they 
seemed  most  adverse;  and  especially  was 
he  blessed  to  fall  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
domestic  affection,  honored  by  the  wise 
and  good,  and  blessed  with  the  grateful 
benediction  of  the  poor.  All  the  events 
of  his  career  seemed  to  curve  naturally 
toward  the  completion  of  a  circle;  and 
this  because  habitual  unselfishness  was 
the  pivot  around  which  they  revolved. 

He  was  fortunate  in  being  early  sub- 
jected to  the  rigid  discipline  of  pover- 
ty, which  developed  his  energies  and 
strengthened  his  will,  as  the  muscles  of 
a  blacksmith  have  their  power  increased 
by  the  weight  of  his  hammer  and  the 
hardness  of  the  material  on  which  he 
works.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate 
the  blessed  results  of  early  self-denial 
and  the  necessity  to  labor.  *  *  The  good 
Goddess  of  Poverty  teaches  her  children 
the  secret  of  God,  of  which  she  knows 
more  than  all  the  doctors  and  all  the 
bishops.  She  is  their  robust  nurse,  their 
church  militant." 

It  was  another  piece  of  rare  good  fort- 
une that  Mr.  Garrison,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  life  to  a  distinct  pur- 
pose,—  a  purpose  which  exercised  his 
faculties,  and  at  the  same  time  consecrat- 
ed them  to  high  uses.  Intellectually,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  remarkable  man.     He 


had  not  the  profoundness  of  Emerson, 
the  brilliancy  of  Phillips,  or  Whittier's 
visions  of  truth  draped  in  poetic  beauty. 
He  simply  had  strong,  practical  good 
sense;  but  this  was  combined  with  in- 
tense moral  earnestness,  and  the  ham- 
mer and  the  fire  to$rether  molded  the 
hardest  materials  into  the  shape  he 
willed. 

It  was  a  common  charge  against  him 
that  he  used  harsh  and  abusive  language; 
and  he  undoubtedly  had  a  predilection 
for  strong  epithets,  which  1  think  was 
partly  owing  to  his  being  very  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible.  Believing  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  deliberately 
made  a  compromise  with  slavery,  he 
called  it  *  *  a  covenant  with  death.*  *  The 
statement  was  true,  but  not  considered 
sufficiently  respectful  toward  the  framers 
of  that  instrument.  It  was  sometimes 
said  of  him  that  he  needed  to  be  prayed 
for  after  the  fashion  of  a  Massachusetts 
minister  in  the  olden  time,  who  thus  pe- 
titioned the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of 
a  brother  clergyman:  **  We  pray  thee 
to  teach  him  more  moderation  in  hb 
speech;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that 
he  will  take  a  beetle  to  brush  a  fly  from 
a  man*s  face,  when  a  feather  would  do 
as  well. ' '  This  was  not ,  however,  strict- 
ly applicable  to  Mr.  (xarrison ;  for  he  was 
dealing  with  something  more  formidable 
than  flies,  and  weapons  stronger  than 
feathers  were  needed.  He  roused  his 
audiences  as  no  coiner  of  smooth  and  ele- 
gant phrases  could  ]K)ssibly  have  done. 
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Samuel  J.  May,  whom  he  always  stirred 
to  the  depths  of  his  gentle  nature,  after 
listening  to  the  vehement  outpourings 
of  his  righteous  indignation,  exclaimed, 
**  Why,  Brother  Garrison,  you  are  all 
on  fire!  **  To  which  Mr.  Garrison  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  solemnity  of 
Toice  and  manner,  **  Brother  May,  I 
have  need  to  he  all  on  fire,  for  I  have 
mountains  of  ice  around  me  to  melt." 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  answer  to  the  charge 
of  hard  language,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  said,  *^  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  speaks  loud,  when  he  has  so  long 
been  calling  to  deaf  people.*' 

His  character,  had,  undoubtedly,  a 
strong  stamp  of  Puritanism,  partly  in 
his  organization,  and  partly  the  result  of 
being  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  Cal- 
Tinism.  But,  though  he  was  always 
stern  and  uncompromising  in  the  rebuke 
of  wrong,  those  who  knew  him  well  were 
aware  of  an  undertone  of  deep  tender- 
ness in  his  feelings.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
genuine  love  for  his  fellow-men  that  ren- 
dered him  so  severe  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  oppression.  Any  contemptuous 
estimate  of  human  beings,  whether  they 
were  women,  negroes,  or  Chinese,  kin- 
dled his  indignation,  and  he  never  paused 
to  measure  the  fashion  of  its  utterance. 
But  when  he  encountered  a  reasonable, 
manly  antagonist,  no  one  could  be  more 
courteous  in  debate  than  he.  While 
traveling  on  a  steamboat,  he  accidental- 
ly fell  into  conversation  with  a  stranojer, 
who  proved  to  be  a  South  Carolinian. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  almost  im- 
mediately introduced,  for  in  those  days 
Southerners  were  even  more  alert  to 
vindicate  their  '*  peculiar  institution*' 
than  the  abolitionists  were  to  attack  it. 
Mr.  Garrison,  in  reply  to  the  statements 
of  his  companion,  frankly  avowed  that 
he  was  himself  an  ultra-abolitionist;  and 
he  went  on  to  explain  why  he  thought 
the  abolition  of  so  bad  a  svstem  would 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  white 
race  ami  the  colored.  The  Southern 
gentleman  listened  with  apparent  inter- 
est, and  prolonged  the  conversation  till 
the  steamboat  landed.  At  parting,  he 
said,  **  I  am  pleased  to  have  met  you. 
If  all   the  abolitionists  were  like  you, 


they  would  not  be  such  disturbers  of  the 
peace;  but  as  for  that  violent  fellow,  Gar- 
rison, who  is  trying  to  instigate  the 
slaves  to  cut  their  masters'  throats,  that 
fellow  ought  to  be  silenced."  Mr.  May, 
who  stood  near,  now  came  forward  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  said,  ^*  This  is 
Mr.  Garrison." 

Our  great  reformer  was  not  what  is 
termed  a  cultured  man.  He  had  mere- 
ly shared  the  common  inheritance  of 
good  New  England  schooling.  But  it 
was,  perhaps,  a  part  of  his  good  fort- 
une that  the  native  freedom  and  vigor  of 
his  soul  had  never  been  cramped  by  the 
elaborate  drillincr  of  what  is  called  a 
finished  education.  The  highest  type 
of  what  is  styled  self-culture  fell  to  his 
lot.  His  wide  -  awake  mind  gleaned 
knowledge  everywhere,  and  made  it  a 
living  power  by  converting  it  to  imme- 
diate use.  And  he  derived  constant  and 
healthy  mental  stimulus  from  richly  en- 
dowed minds,  whose  scholarly  advan- 
tages had  been  superior  to  his  own,  and 
who  had  been  drawn  into  intimate  re- 
lations with  him  by  the  magnetism  of 
his  earnest  convictions  of  duty.  He  was 
slandered  and  persecuted  for  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  right  a  great  wrong; 
and  even  his  life  was  sometimes  in  immi- 
nent peril.  But,  in  compensation  for  all 
this  abuse  and  danger,  his  unfiinching 
moral  courage  commanded  the  respect 
of  a  high  order  of  minds,  and  gained  for 
him  a  social  position  more  advantageous 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  occupied. 
This  result  would  not  have  taken  place 
if  he  had  worked  for  that  end.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  ^'ghosts  follow  those 
who  look  for  them ; '  *  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  respect  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind. The  self-conscious  may  easily  ob- 
tain present  notoriety,  but  fame  follows 
him  who  thinks  not  of  it  in  his  eager 
pursuit  of  a  noble  aim. 

Moral  directness  was  the  most  strik- 
ing trait  in  Mr.  Garrison's  character.  It 
was  literally  impossible  for  him  to  pur- 
sue a  truth  by  any  crooked  or  circui- 
tous route.  W^i thou t  reasoning  that  **  a 
straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in 
morals  as  in  mathematics,"  the  neces- 
sity was  upon  him  to  steer  directly  for 
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any  point  be  had  in  view.  In  this  re- 
spect there  was  a  strong  resemblance 
between  him  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Sum- 
ner. A  gentleman  who  was  arguing 
with  the  senator  remarked,  **  All  men 
do  not  look  upon  slavery  as  you  do;  they 
view  it  from  another  side."  **  Sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Sumner,  **  on  a  question  like 
this  there  is  no  other  side." 

Merchants  might  talk  of  cotton  as  the 
mainspring  of  commerce,  and  contend 
that  slavery  was  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Office  lovers  might  urge 
that  discussion  angered  the  South,  in 
whose  hands  were  the  reins  of  political 
power.  Sumner  and  Garrison  scornful- 
ly denied  that  such  pleas  were  the  other 
side  of  a  great  moral  question.  They 
sturdily  maintained  that  such  reasons  for 
silence  had  no  affinity  whatever  with  any 
principle.  They  saw  in  slavery  a  viola- 
tion of  divine  law,  a  cnminal  infringe- 
ment of  human  rights,  a  shameful  con- 
tradiction of  the  professed  principles  of 
our  religion  and  our  orovernment,  and  to 
their  minds  it  hacl  no  other  side.  It 
was  precisely  this  inflexible  moral  direct- 
ness and  rectitude  which  made  both  of 
those  men  such  plagues  to  politicians,  and 
such  towers  of  strength  to  the  popular 
conscience. 

Doubtless  minds  thus  constituted  are 
in  dansrer  of  becoming  dictatorial  and  ex- 
elusive ;  of  being  as  obstinately  tenacious 
of  mere  opinions  as  they  are  in  their 
adherence  to  eternal  and  universal  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Garrison,  with  his  Crom- 
wellian  temperament  and  his  Calvinis- 
tic  training,  might  perhaps  have  become 
a  biffot,  had  not  his  zt^al  as  a  reform- 
er  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
honest,  conscientious  jwople,  holding  all 
sorts  of  oj»inions  concerning  theology; 
in  all  of  them  he  saw  that  moral  prin- 
ciple had  but  one  side,  while  opinion  had 
manv. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  theologj'  out 
of  the  antislavery  conflict.  Many  were 
zealous  to  maintain  that  the  Bible  sanc- 
tioned slavery.  Mr.  Garrison  denied  it; 
but,  with  his  usual  directness,  he  said, 
**  If  you  can  prove  that  the  Bible  sanc- 
tions slavery,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  Bible."     The  pathway  thus  opened 


proved  wider  and  longer  than  was  at  first 
perceived.  To  many  minds  this  state** 
ment  seemed  to  be  a  plain  admission  that 
the  Bible  was  amenable  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man,  and  that  its  eon- 
tents  were  to  be  received  or  rejected  ac- 
cording as  they  stood  that  test.  Mr. 
Garrison  knew  the  venerable  volume  by 
heart,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
an  arsenal  full  of  weapons  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and 
no  man  could  parry  and  thrust  with  them 
more  skillfully  than  he.  He  had  appro- 
priate quotations  ready  for  all  occasions, 
and  his  felicitous  application  of  them 
often  imparted  to  his  utterance  a  singu- 
lar degree  of  beauty  and  power. 

But,  as  a  mere  matter  of  controversy, 
the  Bible  question,  as  it  was  called,  be- 
came the  bete  noir  of  conventions.  It 
was  unspeakably  tedious  at  the  time,  and 
the  apparent  results  were  small.  It 
seemed  like  traveling  over  a  stony  road 
with  a  lame  horse  to  hear  men  declare 
that  the  curse  upon  Canaan  was  divine 
authoritv  for  negro  slaverv,  and  in 
proof  thereof  proceed  to  trace  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Africans  from  the  dim  histor- 
ical sj>ectre  of  Hum,  who  was  doomefl 
to  be  the  servant  of  Japheth.  But  this 
controversv,  so  wearisome  at  the  time, 
and  apparently  useless,  was  impercept- 
iblv  looseninjx  other  rivets  than  those 
which  fastened  the  chains  of  negro  chat- 
tels; and,  without  diminishing  the  rever- 
ential tendencv  of  Mr.  Garrison's  mind, 
it  helped  to  bring  him  out  upon  the  high 
and  broad  plane  of  unqualified  freedom 
of  thought  on  all  questions  of  religion. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  sym- 
pathies embraced  all  the  ri'ligions  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  nothing  proves  the  unity  of 
truth  so  forcibly  as  the  effort,  to  contro- 
vert any  one  truth.  It  is  imiKtssible  to 
present  a  single  ray  of  light  without  pro- 
ducing a  rainbow,  —  a  bow  forever  reap- 
pearing in  the  clouds,  a  signal  that  God 
will  keep  his  covenant  with  the  earth, 
and  never  allow  it  To  be  overwhelmed 
with  a  deluge  of  error. 

Carlvle  savs,  *'  Anv  n>ad  will  lead  to 
tlie  end  of  the  world,  if  you  do  but  follow 
it;"   and   antislavery,   in  its   straight- 
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forward  progress  through  the  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  men,  perhaps  illus- 
trated the  truth  of  this  saying  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  reformation  by  Lu- 
ther. 

As  the  right  to  discuss  slavery  una- 
voidably introduced  questions  of  relig- 
ious freedom,  it  also  inevitably  involved 
equality  between  the  sexes.  Orthodox 
clerjj)*men  were  shocked  when  Abby 
Kelly,  a  modest,  sensible  young  Quaker- 
ess, rose  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  debate.  It  was  pleaded,  in 
excuse  for  her,  that  women  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  speak  in  Quaker 
meetings ;  but  Garrison  rejected  any  such 
plea.  He  maintained  that  whoever  had 
anything  to  say  had  a  right  to  say  it,  and 
needed  not  the  apology  of  Quaker  cus- 
tom. This  paved  the  way  for  Angelina 
Grimke,  a  noble  -  hearted  woman  from 
South  Carolina,  herself  the  inheritor  of 
slaves,  to  make  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  system  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  The  native  large- 
ness of  soul  which  led  Mr.  Garrison  in- 
stinctively to  step  over  all  limitations  of 
color  or  race,  sex  or  creed,  induced  him 
to  refuse  to  take  a  seat  in  the  World's 
Antislaverv  Convention,  at  London,  be- 
cause  En(;lish  conservatism  excluded  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  who  was  sent  from  Phil- 
adelphia as  a  delegate.  His  manner  to- 
wards women  habitually  indicated  a 
frank,  respectful,  fraternal  affection  and 
confidence;  and  this  was,  indeed,  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
earliest  abolitionists.  It  had  no  tinge  of 
that  odious  thing  called  gallantry,  dis- 
tasteful to  sensible  women,  because  it  is 
obviously  a  mere  veil  for  condescension 
and  often  for  profligacy.  Mr.  Garrison 
and  his  comrades  simply  acted  with  en- 
tire unconsciousness  of  any  question  of 
relative  superiority.  They  consulted 
with  antislavery  women,  and  listened  to 
their  suggestions  with  the  same  respect- 
ful interest  that  they  listened  to  each 
other. 

The  value  of  this  as  a  means  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  women  cannot  be  overestimated.  I 
have  seen  a  picture  of  the  funeral  of  a 
German  poet,  whose  pall-bear^rs  were 


women,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  re- 
spect for  women  manifested  in  his  writ- 
ings. If  Mr.  Garrison  had  received  a 
similar  tribute  it  would  have  been  well 
deserved ;  for  he  was  a  veritable  Bayard 
in  the  cause  of  women  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Again  I  cannot  but  repeat  what  a  fort- 
unate man  he  was!  It  is  not  often  the 
lot  of  mortals  to  witness  the  realization 
of  reformatory  ideas  on  which  they  have 
expended  the  energies  of  their  youth. 
He  live<l  to  see  negro  slavery  abolished 
beyond  all  chance  of  restoration,  and  col- 
ored men  chosen  as  members  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Alassachusetts,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He  lived  to 
see  Jews  and  Buddhists  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  legal  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way.  In  the 
same  community  where  Abby  Kelly's 
right  to  make  a  remark  in  meeting  had 
been  vehemently  disputed,  he  lived  to 
see  Mrs.  Livermore  receive  more  invita- 
tions into  pulpits  than  time  would  allow 
her  to  accept.  And  when  the  end  came, 
death  was  to  him  merely  passing  from 
one  room  into  another,  both  filled  with 
friends;  for  his  faith  in  reunion  with 
those  ho  loved  was  so  strong  that  he 
called  it  knowledge. 

In  the  very  city  where  he  had  been 
dragged  to  prison  to  save  his  life  from 
a  mob,  and  where  his  eiTmy  had  been 
hung  on  a  gallows  Ixjfore  his  own  door, 
the  flags  were  placed  at  half-mast  to  an- 
nounce his  decease,  and  the  universal 
tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory  almost 
amounted  to  an  apotheosis. 

And  blessed  above  all  is  he  in  the  long 
train  of  influences  he  leaves  behind  him. 
Time  will  never  diminish  the  impulses 
he  gave  to  human  freedom  in  various 
directions,  because  all  the  orbs  of  his 
thought  revolved  round  a  centre  of  fixed 
principle.  Those  who  hereafter  seek 
to  redress  human  wrongs  will  derive 
strength  from  tlie  proofs  he  has  given 
that  all  obstacles  must  yield  to  the  pow- 
er of  self  -  forgetful  moral  earnestness. 
And  those  who  long  to  keep  their  faith 
in  the  upward  and  onward  tendencies  of 
the  human  race  will  be  cheered  by  the 
fact  that  such  wonderful  revolutions  in 
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public  sentiment  were  produced  within  and  the  possibility  of  their  realization, 

the  memory  of  one   generation  by  the  Therefore,  I  look  upon  the  spontaneous 

exercise  of  clear-sighted  conscience  and  ovations  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as 

indomitable  will.  Charles    Sumner    and   William    Lloyd 

The   models   men   venerate    indicate  Garrison  as  among  the  best  guarantees 

the  measure   of  their  own  aspirations,  for  the  stability  of  this  republic. 

Lydia  Maria  Child. 


VESTIGIA   QUINQUE  RETRORSUM. 

AN  ACADEMIC    POEM.^ 

While  fond,  sad  memories  all  around  us  throng 

Silence  were  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song; 

Yet  when  the  leaves  are  green  and  heaven  is  blue, 

The  choral  tribute  of  the  grove  is  due. 

And  when  the  lengthening  nights  have  chilled  the  skies 

We  fain  would  hear  the  song-bird  ere  he  flies, 

And  greet  with  kindly  welcome,  even  as  now, 

The  lonely  minstrel  on  his  leafless  bough. 

This  is  our  golden  year,  —  its  golden  day; 
Its  bridal  memories  soon  must  pass  away, 
Soon  shall  its  dying  music  cease  to  ring, 
And  every  year  must  loose  some  silver  string, 
Till  the  last  trembling  chords  no  longer  thrill, — 
Hands  all  at  rest  and  hearts  forever  still. 

A  few  gray  heads  have  joined  the  forming  line; 
We  hear  our  summons,  —  **  Class  of  'twenty-nine!*' 
Close  on  the  foremost,  and  Alas,  how  few! 
Are  these  **  The  Boys  "  our  dear  old  Mother  knew? 
Sixty  brave  swimmers.     Twenty  —  something  more  — 
Have  passed  the  stream  and  reached  the  further  shore! 

How  near  the  banks  these  fifty  years  divide 
When  memory  crosses  with  a  single  stride! 
'T  is  the  first  year  of  stern  **  Old  Hickory**  *8  rule 
When  our  good  Mother  lets  us  out  of  school. 
Half  glad,  half  sorrowing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
To  leave  her  quiet  lap,  her  bounteous  breast. 
Armed  with  our  dainty,  ribbon-tied  degrees. 
Pleased  and  yet  pensive,  exiles  and  A.  B.*s. 

LfOok  back,  O  comradet,  with  your  faded  eyes. 
And  see  the  phantoms  as  I  bid  them  rise. 

s  Rmd  at  the  Commenoement  Dinner  of  the  Alomni  of  lUrrutl  UniTtnitj,  June  25, 1879,  by  one  of 
the  CUu  of  1829.  * 
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Whose  smile  is  ibhat?    Its  pattern  Nature  gave, 
A  sunbeam  dancing  in  a  dimpled  wave; 
KiRKLAND  alone  such  grace  from  heaven  could  win, 
His  features  radiant  as  the  soul  within; 
Tliat  smile  would  let  him  through  Saint  Peter*s  gate 
While  sad-eyed  mart^rrs  had  to  stand  and  wait. 
Here  flits  mercurial  Farrar ;  standing  there, 
See  mild,  benignant,  cautious,  learned  Ware, 
And  sturdy,  patient,  faithful,  honest  Hedge^ 
Whose  grinding  logic  gave  our  wits  their  edge; 
Ticknor,  with  honeyed  voice  and  courtly  grace; 
And  Willard  larynxed  like  a  double  bass; 
And  Channing  with  his  bland,  superior  look. 
Cool  as  a  moonbeam  on  a  frozen  brook. 
While  the  pale  student,  shivering  in  his  shoes. 
Sees  from  his  theme  the  turgid  rhetoric  ooze; 
And  the  born  soldier,  fate  decreed  to  wreak 
His  martial  manhood  on  a  class  in  Greek, 
Popkinf    How  that  explosive  name  recalls 
The  grand  old  Busby  of  our  ancient  halls! 
Such  faces  looked  from  Skippon's  grim  platoons. 
Such  figures  rode  with  Ireton's  stout  dragoons; 
He  gave  his  strength  to  learning's  gentle  charms, 
But  every  accent  sounded  "  Shoulder  arms!" 

Names,  —  empty  names  !     Save  only  here  and  there 
Some  white-haired  listener,  dozing  in  his  chair. 
Starts  at  the  sound  he  often  used  to  hear, 
And  upward  slants  his  Sunday-sermon  ear. 

And  we  —  our  blooming  manhood  we  regain; 
Smiling  we  join  the  long  Commencement  train. 
One  point  first  battled  in  discussion  hot, — 
Shall  tee  wear  gowns f  and  settled:   We  will  not. 
How  strange  the  scene,  —  that  noisy  boy-debate 
Where  embryo- speakers  learn  to  rule  the  State! 
This  broa<i-browed  youth,*  sedate  and  sober-eyed, 
Shall  wear  tbe  ermined  robe  at  Taney's  side; 
And  he,  the  stripling,^  smooth  of  face  and  slight, 
Mliose  slender  form  scarce  intercepts  the  light. 
Shall  rule  the  Bench  where  Parsons  gave  the  law 
And  sphynx-like  sat  uncouth,  majestic  Shaw! 
Ah,  many  a  star  has  shed  its  fatal  ray 
On  names  we  loved  —  our  brothers  —  where  are  they? 
Nor  these  alone ;  our  hearts  in  silence  claim 
Names  not  less  dear,  unsyllabled  by  fame. 

How  brief  the  time!  and  yet  it  sweeps  us  back 
Far,  far  along  our  new-born  history's  track! 
Five  strides  like  this; — the  Sachem  rules  the  land; 
The  Indian  win^wams  cluster  where  we  stand. 

*  Beojamin  Bobbin!  Curtii.  *  G«ors«  Tyl«r  Bigelow. 
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The  second.  — Lo!  a  scene  of  deadly  strife  — 
A  nation  struggling  into  infant  life; 
Not  yet  the  fatal  game  at  Yorktown  won 
Where  setting  Empire  fired  its  sunset  gun. 
Lanodon  sits  restless  in  the  ancient  chair, — 
Harvard's  grave  Head,  —  the  same  who  made  the  prayer 
When  from  yon  mansion,  dear  to  memor}'  still. 
The  banded  yeomen  marched  for  Bunker's  hill. 
Count  on  the  grave  triennial's  thick-starred  roll 
What  names  were  numbered  on  tlie  lengthening  scroll  — 
Not  unfamiliar  in  our  ears  they  ring  — 
Winthrop,  Hale,  Eliot,  Everett,  Dexter,  Tyng. 

Another  stride.     Once  more  at  'twenty-nine,  — 
God  save  King  George,  the  Second  of  his  line! 
And  is  Sir  Iscuic  living  V     Nay,  not  so,  — 
He  followed  Flamsleed  two  short  years  ago,  — 
And  what  about  the  little  hump-backed  man 
Who  pleased  the  bygone  days  of  good  Queen  Anne? 
\Miat,  Popef  another  book  he's  just  put  out. — 
**  The  Duneiad  "  —  witty,  but  profane,  no  doubt. 
Where's  Cotton  Mather f    he  was  always  here. — 
And  so  he  would  be,  but  he  died  last  year. 
Who  is  this  preacher  our  Northampton  claims, 
Whose  rhetoric  blazes  with  sulphureous  flames 
And  torches  stolen  from  Tartarean  mines? 
EduHirds,  the  salamander  of  divines. 
A  deep,  strong  nature,  pure  and  undeflled ; 
Faith,  firm  as  his  who  stabbed  his  sleeping  child; 
Alas  for  him  who  blindly  strays  apart 
And  seeking  God  has  lost  his  human  heart! 
Fall  where  they  might  no  flying  cinders  caught 
These  sober  halls  where  Wadsworth  ruled  and  tausht. 

One  footstep  more;  the  fourth  receding  stride 
Leaves  the  round  century  on  the  nearer  side. 
God  save  King  Charles!    God  knows  that  pleasant  knave 
His  grace  will  find  it  hard  enough  to  nave. 
Ten  years  and  more,  and  now  the  Plague,  the  Fire, 
Talk  of  all  tongues,  at  last  begin  to  tire; 
One  fear  prevails,  all  other  frights*  forjrot,  — 
White  lips  are  whispering, — hark!     The  popish  Plot! 
Happy  New  England,  from  such  troubles  fife 
In  health  and  peace  beyond  the  stormy  s(>a! 
No  Romish  daggers  threat  her  childn-n's  throats. 
No  pib!»ering  nightmare  mutters  **  Titus  Oafes;** 
Philip  is  slain,  the  quaker  graves  are  j:reen. 
Not  yet  the  witch  has  entered  on  the  wvne; 
Happy  our  Harvard;  pleased  her  graduates  four; 
Urian  Oakes  the  name  their  parchments  lK>re. 

Two  centuries  past,  our  hurried  feet  arrive 
At  the  last  footprint  of  the  scanty  five; 
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Take  the  fifth  stride;  our  wandering  eyes  exploit 

A  tangled  forest  on  a  trackless  shore; 

Here,  where  we  stand,  the  savage  sorcerer  howls, 

The  wild  cat  snarls,  the  stealthy  gray  wolf  prowls, 

The  slouching  hear,  perchance  tlie  trampling  moose, 

Starts  the  hrown  squaw  and  scares  her  red  pappoose; 

At  every  step  the  lurking  foe  is  near; 

His  Demons  reign;  God  has  no  temple  here! 

Lift  up  your  eyes!  hehold  these  pictured  walls; 
Look  where  the  flood  of  western  glory  falls 
Through  the  great  sunflower  disk  of  hlazing  panes 
In  ruby,  saffron,  azure,  emerald  stains; 
With  reverent  step  the  marble  pavement  tread 
Where  our  proud  Mother's  martyr-roll  is  read; 
See  the  great  halls  that  cluster,  gathering  round 
This  lofty  shrine  with  holiest  memories  crowned; 
See  the  fair  Matron  in  her  summer  bower; 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  bright  perennial  flower; 
Read  on  her  standard,  always  in  the  van, 
**  Truth,'*  —  the  one  word  that  makes  a  slave  a  man; 
Think  whose  the  hands  that  fed  her  altar-fires, 
Then  count  the  debt  we  owe  our  scholar- sires ! 

Brothers,  farewell!   the  fast  declining  ray 
Fades  to  the  twilight  of  our  golden  day; 
Some  lesson  yet  our  wearied  brains  may  learn. 
Some  leaves,  perhaps,  in  life's  thin  volume  turn. 
How  few  they  seem  as  in  our  waning  age 
We  count  them  backwards  to  the  title-page! 
Oh  let  us  trust,  with  holy  men  of  old. 
Not  all  the  story  here  begun  is   told; 
So  the  tired  spirit,  waiting  to  be  freed, 
On  life's  last  leaf  with  tranquil  eye  shall  read 
By  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  torch  reversed. 
Not  Finis,  but  The  End  of  Volume  First! 

Oliver   Wendell  Holmes, 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 


While  I  was  in  England  I  saw  noth- 
ing^ of  its  factory  life.  I  kept  away  from 
mill?  and  mines  and  evervthinor  connect- 
eil  with  them,  —  from  all  mills  except 
gTi't-mill;:  and  saw-mills,  finding  very  few 
of  the  latter.  As  to  factories,  1  saw  only 
"the  black  countrv  "  around  Wolver- 
lumpton,  as  I  passed  through  it;  and  the 
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sight  tempted  me  to  no  closer  acquaint- 
ance. It  looked  like  the  valley  and  shad- 
ow of  death,  *'  a  wilderness,  a  land  of 
deserts  and  pits,  a  land  of  drought,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no 
man  passeth  through,  and  where  no  man 
dwelt."  And,  like  Christian  in  the  midst 
of  this  valley,  I  perceived  the  mouth  of 
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hell  to  be  there,  and  it  stood  hard  by 
the  wayside,  and  ever  and  anon  the  flame 
and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such  abun- 
dance with  sparks  and  hideous  noises, 
and  still  the  flames  would  be  reachinsr  tOr 
ward  me ;  also  I  heard  doleful  voices  and 
rushings  to  and  fro;  and  this  frightful 
si$;ht  was  seen  and  these  dreadful  noises 
were  heard  by  me  for  several  miles  to- 
gether. Poor  Christian  went  through  it 
on  foot;  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
being  in  a  railway  car,  which  would  have 
helped  him  much ;  but  then  there  would 
have  been  no  story,  and  the  world  would 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  stir- 
ring descriptions  of  the  terrible  and  of 
terror  that  exists  in  all  literature.^  Of 
the  grievous  blasphemies  that  the  pilgrim, 
so  hard  bestead,  had  whispered  into  his 
ears,  I  heard  nothing;  but  1  fear  that 
I  supplied  that  deficiency  myself,  in  my 
heart  at  least,  at  the  sight  of  such  dark 
desolation  deliberately  wrought  upon 
earth  and  sky,  that  else  might  have  been 
bright  with  beauty  and  glad  with  mead- 
ows and  trees  and  fields  of  corn. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  railways 
and  mills  and  fors^cs  and  towns  are  srad- 
ually,  and  not  very  slowly,  destroying 
rural  England.  Railways,  however,  are 
not  so  barely  hideous  there  as  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  done  to  soften  and  mitiorate  their 
harsh  unloveliness.  They  are  carried 
over  the  roads  or  under  them;  and  this 
precaution  against  danger  does  much  to 
preserve  beauty  and  diminish  unsight- 
liness.  The  glimpses  of  country  roads 
and  village  streets,  undisturbed  by  the 
passing  train,  that  are  caught  from  the 
windows  of  railway  carriages  are  charm- 
ing in  themselves,  and  are  witnesses  of 
the  care  that  is  taken  there  that  those 
who  wish  **  rai>id  transit  **  shall  not  have 
it  at  the  cost  of  the  property,  the  busi- 
ness, the  safety,  the  comfort,  or  even  the 
pleasure  of  the  neighborhoods  through 
which  it  suits  their  convenience  or  their 
interest  to  hasten.  The  maxim  **  Sic 
utere  tuout  alienum  non  laedaa  "  (So  use 
your  owu  that  you  injure  not  that  which 

1  I  need  not  toll  th«  r«eder  of  Pilfcrim**  Progress 
that  in  the  i«ssag«  abore  I  haro  borrowed  Bunyan*! 
phrueologT. 


18  another's)  seems  to  be  a  guiding  one 
in  the  administration  of  British  affairs  — 
at  home.  Indeed,  as  compared  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  many  other 
countries,  England  may  be  defined  as  the 
country  in  which  every  man  has  rights 
which  every  other  man  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. The  rights  are  not  always  the 
same  rights,  but  they  may  always  be  en- 
forced even  by  the  humblest  and  poorest, 
and  they  are  usually  asserted  and  main- 
tained. In  England  there  is  both  private 
independence  and  public  spirit,  and  both 
have  at  their  back  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  land,  —  the  law  and  public  opinion. 
There  are  great  lords  and  great  corpora- 
tions in  England;  but  neither  can  do  a 
wrong  to  the  poorest  laborer,  much  less 
to  a  great  body  of  people,  with  impu- 
nity, or  lawfully  take  a  penny  without  re- 
storing it.  The  remedy  lies  at  hand  in 
the  courts,  which  are  incorruptible,  and 
it  is  always  availed  of.  If  any  one  should 
by  chance  suppose  that  I  have  in  mind 
the  elevated  railways,  existing  and  pro- 
posed in  New  York,  he  is  quite  right  in 
his  supposition. 

English  railways  are  banked  and  sod- 
ded, and,  if  need  be,  walled,  so  that  as 
you  travel  over  them  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  the  country  had  been  rudely  torn  in 
twain  and  left  at  ragged  ends  for  your 
passage.  Even  the  stations  are  made 
sightly,  and  some  of  them  are  very  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye.  Many  of  them  have  lit- 
tle gardens  on  either  side  which  are  culti- 
vated by  the  station-master's  family;  and 
ill  not  a  few  places  I  observed  that  these 
gardens,  containing  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers and  shrubs  and  even  small  trees,  were 
extended  many  rods  either  way  from  the 
station-house.  Telegraph  poles,  such  as 
those  which  traverse  our  roads  and  even 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  looking  like  posts 
and  lines  on  which  Brobdingnag  washer- 
women might  dry  the  {K'tticoatsof  Glum- 
dalclitch,  are  unknown  in  England.  All 
unsightly  things  are  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible;  all  unpleasant  sounds 
are  suppressed  as  much  as  possible.  In 
the  cities  manufacturers  are  not  allowed 
to  All  the  air  four  times  a  day  with  the 
shrieks  of  steam- whistles,  simply  because 
it  is  convenient  for  them  to  mark  their 
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hours  of  work  by  turning  a  steam-cock. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  save  trouble 
and  a  little  money  by  annoying  all  others 
who  are  within  hearing.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  even  the  railway 
whistle  is  rarely  heard,  and  when  heard 
it  is  a  very  mild  and  inoffensive  creature 
compared  with  that  which  shrieks  and 
howls  over  the  plains  and  in  the  cities  of 
our  favored  country.  For  generations 
England  has  been  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try, and  the  manufacturing  interest  is  now 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  its  affairs; 
but  there  even  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  respect  the  minor  rights  and  little  com- 
forts of  other  people.  It  might  be  so  with 
OS  if  in  our  so-called  **  land  of  liberty  " 
we  ha4i  personal  independence  and  pub- 
lic spirit.  But  we  have  neither;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  our  liberty  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  the  liberty  of  every  man,  and  es- 
pecially the  liberty  of  any  combination 
of  rich  men,  to  get  gain  at  the  cost  of 
other  people. 

fiut  no  care  or  contrivance  can  make 
railwavs  and  steam  -  mills  and  forces 
other  than  an  offense  to  all  the  senses, 
or  cause  them  to  harmonize  with  a  hu- 
man environment.  If  we  will  have  what 
they  give  us,  we  must  yet  accept  them 
as  neci^ssary  evils.  Tlierefore  it  is  that, 
there  being  so  many  of  them  in  so  small 
a  country,  they  are  destroying  rural  En- 
gland. By  means  of  the  first,  and  chiefly 
because  of  the  others,  the  great  towns 
encroach  upon  the  country.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  great  towns,  but  it  is  esjjccially 
true  of  London.  London  not  only  <n*ows 
monstrously  itself,  but  like  some  germs  of 
corruption,  it  throws  out  prehensile  feel- 
ers which  draw  other  objects  to  it,  to  be 
changed  into  its  own  likeness,  and  made 
in  fact  part  of  itself.  London  town  al- 
ready in  reality  lies  upon  four  counties, 
and  spreads  so  rapidly,  changing  every 
place  to  London  as  it  goes,  that  it  seems 
as  if  in  a  not  very  remote  future  it  will 
meet  the  off- shoots  thrown  out  by  other 
great  towns,  that  it  will  absorb  and  as- 
similate them,  and  that  England  will  be- 
eome  one  great  London,  an  island  city 
of  trade  and  manufacture  and  art,  the 
political  an<l  commercial  metropolis  of  a 
peerless  empire,  yet  dependent  for  its 


food  and  its  rural  recreation  upon  other 
countries,  which  its  imperial  people  will 
use  as  their  grain  fields  and  as  their  graz- 
ing and  hunting  grounds.  ^  '•  Moab  is  my 
wash-pot;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my 
shoe." 

Enough  of  rural  England,  however, 
still  remains  to  make  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful country  in  the  world  to  those  who 
love  to  see  nature  humanized,  and  her 
spontaneous  beauties  molded  by  the  hand 
of  man  and  blended  with  his  work.  They 
who  like  rugged  roads  better  than  green 
meadows  and  cultivated  slopes,  or  palms 
better  than  oaks  and  elms  and  beeches, 
or  who  like  to  live  by  rivers  upon  which 
fleets  may  sail,  may  seek  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  other 
climes.  They  to  whom  the  blending  of 
castle  and  cottage  and  spire  with  forest 
and  field  brings  no  enhancement  of  the 
beauties  of  unmitigated  nature  may  find 
the  latter  elsewhere,  or  have  it  **dry 
shod  at  home."  But  the  lover  of  hu- 
manized nature  may  find  it  in  England 
in  a  perfection  which  imagination  can 
hardly  surpass.  If  the  climate  of  En- 
gland tempts  a  man  into  the  open  air 
more  than  that  of  any  other  country,  the 
beauty  which  rural  England  spreads  be- 
fore his  eyes  more  than  doubles  the  temp- 
tation. I  expected  much;  but  although 
I  am  a  man  and  did  not  come  from  Sheba, 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  words  of  the 
woman  who  did,  and  say  that  the  half 
had  not  been  told  me.  When  Words- 
worth wrote  — 

"  One  impnlM  from  a  yemal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  eril,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can,'^ 

it  was  an  English  landscape  that  he  had 
in  his  mind's  eve.  No  true  brother  of 
the  angle,  no  contemplative  man  whom 
any  pursuit  or  taste  tempts  into  commun- 
ion with  nature,  even  in  our  raw,  rude 
countr)',  can  fail  to  apprehend  and  feel, 
although  he  may  not  quite  comprehend, 
what  Wordsworth  means  by  his  some- 
what extravagant  utterance ;  but  in  En- 
gland its  truth  comes  home  to  him  with 
tenfold  strength.  Nature  there  is  in- 
formed with  humanity;  there  the  land- 
scape, without  being  artificial,  has  been 
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redeemed  from  savagrerv.  And  this  has 
been  done  not  with  purpose,  but  simply 
bj  man*s  taking  nature  to  himself,  to  love 
her  and  to  cherish.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  people  so  inferior  in  the  arts  of 
desitrn  should  have  been  able  so  to  treat 
nature  that  art  may  look  to  the  result 
as  a  model,  almost  as  a  realized  ideal. 
The  beauty  of  English  scenery  is  a  set- 
off against  many  acres  of  painted  can- 
vas of  which  other  i)eoples  boast. 

In  niv  country  walks  I  was  interested 
not  only  in  the  beauty  of  rural  England, 
which  in  greater  or  less  degree  never 
failed  to  delight  my  eyes,  but  in  the  peo- 
ple; and  indeed  it  was  in  my  endeavors 
to  observe  them,  and  in  my  way  to  see 
places  and  buildings  of  note,  that  I  found 
the  former.  I  wished  to  know  something 
by  personal  contact  of  the  English  coun- 
try folk,  the  farmers  and  the  peasants; 
and  I  was  able  to  do  so.  I  found  them 
accessible,  good-natured,  and  truly  hos- 
pitable. A  fine  afternoon  tempted  me  to 
a  long  walk  in  the  country  around  Can- 
terbury, and  as  the  twilight  came  on  I 
saw  a  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
sprout- field.  The  approach  to  it  from 
the  road  was  by  a  narrow  path.  In  this 
I  found  a  poor  man.  an  agricultural  la- 
borer, standing  by  a  plow  which  he  was 
untackling,  and  by  him  stood  his  little 
child,  ragged  and  barefooted.  The  man's 
face  was  sad.  and  his  child  was  sad,  too, 
and  silent.  He  answered  my  greeting 
civilly,  but  so  heavily  and  with  such  man- 
ifest reserve  that  I  did  not  stop  and  speak 
with  him,  as  was  my  custom.  The  inci- 
dent  was  nothing,  even  to  me,  except  that 
it  seemed  to  show  how  little  change  had 
been  made  in  men  of  his  condition  by 
the  lapses  of  centuries.  For  it  brought 
up  at  once  to  me  that  passage  in  Piers 
Plowman's  Creed,  which  even  in  mv 
boyhood,  and  iH'forel  had  pondered  the 
sorrowful  j>roblem  of  life,  had  moved  me 
to  tears,  in  which  the  writer  tells  of  his 
meeting  with  the  poor  man  who  hung 
upon  the  plow,  whose  hood  was  full  of 
holes  so  that  his  hair  came  out,  and  whose 
toi^s  looked  out  of  his  clouted  shoes  as 
he  wallowed  in  the  fen  almost  to  his 
ankle;  whose  wife  was  with  him  using 
the  goad,  barefooted  on  the  bare  ice  that 


the  blood  followed;  and  their  children 
were  there :  — 

"  And  al  they  songen  o  song 
That  Borwe  was  to  heren ; 
They  crieden  alle  o  cry, 
A  eareful  note.-* 

And  this  wretched  man,  when  he  sees 
Piers  Plowman  weeping,  stills  his  chil- 
dren, lets  the  plow  stand,  asks  him  why 
he  grieves,  and  says  that  if  he  lacks  liveli- 
hood he  shall  share  with  him  such  goo<l 
as  God  hath  sent.   *^  Go  we,  leeve  broth- 


er. 


»» 


Passing  the  poor  man  and  his  child, 
I  went  to  the  cottage  door,  which  proved 
not  to  be  his.  It  was  half  open,  and  at 
the  sound  of  my  step  a  woman  appeared. 
She  was  homely  of  feature,  but  pleasant 
of  look,  healthy  seenung,  and  comfort- 
ably clad.  She  bade  me  '*  Good  even," 
which  I  returned ,  and  asked  if  she  could 
give  me  a  glass  of  water,  saying  that  I 
had  had  a  long  walk,  and  that  there  was 
no  ale-house  near.  This  I  did  because 
I  had  been  told  that  the  peasants  were 
very  shy  of  the  curious,  and  resented  sul- 
lenly the  mere  intrusion  of  their  superi- 
ors. She  answered,  cheerily,  **  'Deed  I 
can,  sir,  and  I  will.  But  will  ye  walk 
in,  sir,  an'  sit  down.  We  're  just  havin' 
supper.''  This  was  just  what  I  wanted, 
and  more  than  I  had  hoped  for,  and  I 
said,  Yes,  if  she  would  n't  let  me  disturb 
them.  **  'Deed  an'  ye  won't,  sir;  an'  if 
ye  'd  sit  with  us  an'  take  a  cup  o'  tea, 
ye  *d  be  kindly  welcome."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  who  sat  munching  his 
supper  in  stolid  but  not  ill-natured  si- 
lence, —  the  usual  mood  of  the  inferior 
man  animal  here  when  not  under  excite- 
ment, —  she  said,  *^  Mate,  the  gentleman 
w;ints  a  glass  of  water;  step  out  and  draw 
him  some  fresh."  He  obeyed  in  silence; 
and  while  he  was  out  she  said,  **  We  've 
good  water  here,  sir;  sweet  an'  soft,  an' 
it  comes  cool  from  the  well."  The  water 
when  it  came  was  worthy  of  her  praise, 
and  was  one  of  but  two  draughts  of 
sweet,  soft  water  that  I  had  in  England. 
For  there  all  over  the  country  (as  I  found 
it)  the  water  is  hard ;  it  does  not  adapt 
itself  to  your  thirsty  throat;  and  when 
you  wash,  the  soap  does  not  mix  with  it, 
but  forms  a  patchy  scum  with  eyes,  that 
floats  about  and  looks  at  you. 
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I  accepted  the  invitation  to  sit  with 
them  at  table,  and  was  pleased,  and, 
after  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
hard  lot  of  the  famished  English  farm- 
laborer,  surprised  at  the  comfort  of  their 
meal.  The  bread  was  good,  better  than 
that  which  is  sold  by  most  bakers  in 
New  York ;  and  they  had  butter  (good 
also),  cheese,  and  tea,  which  although 
not  very  good  was  still  tea,  and  quite 
drinkable  when  concocted  with  milk  and 
white  sugar,  both  which  they  had  of 
pood  quality.  They  had  also  a  dish  of 
cabbage  and  potatoes,  of  which  I  did 
DOt  eat.  As  I  took  my  cup  of  tea  and 
ate  mv  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  I  talked 
with  them,  and  asked  questions  about 
their  life.  I  say  with  them,  but  it  was 
the  woman  who  did  all  the  talking,  the 
man  sitting  silent,  only  uttering  a  few 
words  or  a  simple  **  aye  '*  when  she  ap- 
pealed to  him:  **Mate,  how  is  that?** 
or,  »*  Mate,  is  n't  that  so?  '*  I  liked  her 
nse  of  **  mate  *'  instead  of  that  unpleas- 
ant word  **  husband.*' 

The  sum  of  my  observation  and  in- 
formation at  this  visit  was  as  follows. 
The  cottage  was  of  three  rooms,  entered, 
after  the  first,  in  which  we  sat,  one  from 
the  other.  These  rooms  were  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  the  walls,  which  were  of 
rough  stone  plastered,  were  about  seven 
feet  high.  The  rooms  were  ceiled,  and 
the  roof  was  thatched,  for  this  cottage 
they  paid  half  a  crown  (sixty-three 
cents)  a  week.  The  man  earned  twen- 
ty shillings  a  week,  and  the  woman  got 
washing  and  o<id  jobs  to  do.  They  were 
cheerful,  and  seemed  to  think  themselves 
very  comfortable.  They  complained  of 
the  odd  sixpence  in  the  rent  (half  a 
crown  is  two  and  sixpence),  and  thought 
that  thev  ought  to  have  the  cottajje  for 
two  shillings.  If  they  could  but  do  this 
and  have  a  patch  of  ground  for  a  vegeta- 
ble garden,  the  woman  said  they  **  would 
be  made;  **  but  of  the  latter  there  was 
no  hope.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  wher- 
ever I  went  among  the  peasants  this  ab- 
solute lack  of  a  square  foot  of  ground 
on  which  to  grow  a  radish.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  universal,  or  at  least 
the  general,  unwillingness  to  let  these 
poor  people  have  the  use  of  a  few  square 


yards  of  land  beside  their  cottagesr  I  did 
not  learn,  and  cannot  conjecture.  It  can- 
not be  the  value  of  the  land,  for  at  least 
as  much  as  they  could  use  is  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  by  the  very  presence  of 
the  cottage.  I  afterwards  found  that 
this  cottage  and  the  fare  and  fortune  of 
its  inmates  were  fairly  representative 
of  the  housing  and  living  of  the  peasants 
in  such  parts  of  England  as  I  visited; 
but  I  was  not  in  the  western  counties, 
where,  I  believe,  the  peasants  fare  most 
hardly.  This  couple  had  no  children, 
as,  in  answer  to  me,  the  woman  said  with 
a  droop  in  her  voice  that  showed  that  she 
had  ceased  to  hope  for  one.  Poor  creat- 
ure! if  her  natural  lonjjinj;  had  been  sat- 
isficd  perhaps  there  would  have  been  less 
comfort  in  her  cottage  and  less  cheerful- 
ness  in  her  face. 

The  landlord  of  the  cottager  is  not, 
or  is  rarely,  the  squire  or  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  His  landlord  is  the  farmer; 
and  my  observation  and  inquiry  led  me 
to  the  opinion  that  the  farmers  as  a 
class  are  disposed  to  be  very  hard  upon 
the  farm  laborers.  It  is  they  who  re- 
fuse them  little  garden  allotments;  it  is 
they  who  exact  rents  for  miserable  hov- 
els which  are  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  their  value,  and  to  the  rent  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand.  It  is  the 
English  farmer  who  is  most  stronj;ly  op- 
posed to  household  suffrage  in  the  rural 
districts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
upon  the  latter  point  he  is  in  error,  or 
to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
subject;  I  merely  remark  upon  it  as  a 
fact  not  un significant.  In  truth,  the  En- 
glish farmer  is  an  aristocrat.  He  is  will- 
ing to  take  his  place  in  a  system  of  caste, 
and  to  look  up,  if  he  may  also  look  down. 
He  will  touch  his  hat  to  the  squire,  and 
think  it  quite  right  that  people  should 
be  respectful  to  their  superiors;  and  he 
is  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  or  rather 
this  feeling,  when  Hodge  touches  his 
hat  to  him.  To  give  Hodge  a  vote 
would  be  to  take  awav  one  of  the  marks 
of  his  inferior  condition,  and  so  to  level 
him  up,  in  every  respect  except  money, 
lo  the  position  of  his  employer.  With 
my  limited  opportunities  for  observation, 
it  would  not  become  me  to  pronounce 
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upon  the  social  and  political  feelings  of 
whole  classes  in  England;  but  I  believe 
the  farmers  to  be  the  most  conservative 
body  in  the  kingdom,  the  least  disposed 
to  change,  and  to  be  the  main-stay  of 
the  tory  party. 

The  English  farmer  must  be  a  man 
of  some  money  capital.  It  is  common 
for  him  to  have  from  one  thousand  to 
five  thousand  pounds  (that  is  from  five 
thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars), and  some  farmers  are  worth  much 
more  than  that.  As  none  of  his  money 
is  invested  in  the  land  which  he  tills,  he 
has  it  as  working  ca[>ital,  as  an  improve- 
ment fund,  and  as  a  reserve.  This  gives 
him  the  position  and  the  importance  of 
a  capitalist,  and  brings  him  a  certiiin 
consideration  even  from  the  great  land- 
holders; but  it  does  not  make  him  inde- 
pendent, or,  I  should  say,  even  aspiring, 
with  extremely  rai*e  exceptions.  If  crops 
are  good,  if  his  wife  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  are  healthv  and  do  his  will, 
and  if  the  squire  is  **haffable"  when 
they  meet,  he  is  content;  and  who  shall 
say  th.'it  he  does  not  wisely  ?  So  long  as 
his  rent  is  paid  with  fair  punctuality  and 
his  family  live  decent  lives,  he  may  be 
sure  of  not  being  disturl)ed;  and  indeed 
he  is  not  uncommonlv  livinrr  in  the  same 
house  in  which  his  father  and  his  c:rand- 
father  lived  before  him,  and  his  plows 
are  following  theirs  along:  the  old  fur- 
rows.  And  if  he  cannot  pay  his  rent, 
his  landlor<l,  the  son  or  the  grandson  of 
theirs,  would  be  an  exceptional  English 
squire  if  he  were  not  n.»ady  to  do  any- 
thing in  reason  to  make  it  easy  for  him 
i^  the  present,  and  to  help  him  in  the 
future.  But  however  prosperous,  he 
never  dreams  of  such  a  thinjj  as  setting 
up  for  a  gentleman;  nor  docs  he  seek  to 
acquire  the  tastes  or  the  habits  of  one, 
althouirh  he  niav  be  better  able  to  af- 
forti  them  than  many  of  those  who  have 
them  bv  birth  and  breeding.  The  truth 
is,  thev  would  not  suit  him ;  to  be  obliged 
to  live  like  a  gentleman  would  In?  to  him 
a  daily  affliction.  He  sometimes  hunts 
a  little;  but  hunting  is  a  rough,  out-o*- 
doors  amusement,  which  may  be  enjoyed 
to  the  full  bv  the  dullest  and  coarsest 

w 

of  human  creatures,  as  well  as  by  their 


superiors  in  intellect  and  refinement. 
But  here  the  English  farmer  generally 
stops  in  his  direct  contact  with  and  im- 
itation of  the  gentry.  He  reads  little, 
and  thinks  less.  He  has  his  place  in 
the  social  scale,  and  with  that  he  is  con- 
tent. 

English  cottages  and  farm-houses  are 
generally  picturesque  objects  in  a  land- 
scape, their  forms  and  colors  being  al- 
most always  pleasing  in  themselves  and 
harmonious  with  their  surroundingn. 
And  the  cottages  within  doors,  although 
they  may  be  very  rude  and  comfortless, 
have  a  character  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  houses  of  a  corresponding  or  of  a 
much  higher  class  in  the  United  States. 
Our  square,  sharp-edged  houses,  built 
yesterday,  directly  on  the  road-side,  of 
clapboards  and  shingles,  and  painted 
white  or  lead  color,  are  very  unsightly 
objects  in  themselves,  and  compared 
with  English  cottages  of  stone  or  brick, 
or  beams  and  plaster,  with  their  pitched 
roofs,  tiled  or  thatched,  their  softened 
outlines  and  rich  color,  are  verv  much 
inferior.  But  in  real  comfort  and  in 
healthiness  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
our  fiimsy  wooden  houses  are  superior. 
For  they  are  dry  and  warm.  Their  shin- 
gle roofs  keep  out  the  rain,  which  comes 
through  thatch,  or  soaks  and  rots  it,  and 
their  clapboard  sides  do  not  become  res- 
ervoirs of  cold  dampness.  Rheumatism 
is  not  so  common  among  those  who  live 
in  them  as  it  is  among  the  English  rustic 
folk.  In  an  English  village,  or  along 
an  English  country  road,  you  see  more 
old  men  leaning  upon  sticks,  or  sunninjr 
themselves  as  thev  sit  crooked  over  bv 
their  doors,  than  vou  do  in  the  farming 
districts  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States. 

Picturesfiue,  too,  as  the  English  farm- 
house is  at  a  distance,  and  picturesque 
as  it  often  is  within,  —  made  so  by  old 
brown  beams  and  red  brick  and  mellow- 
tinted  stone  left  in  sights  and  old  brown 
tables  and  settles  that  are  softened  and 
enriched  by  the  smoke  and  the  use  of 
generations,  —  when  seen  close  by,  it 
generallv  bears  without,  as  it  does  with- 
in,  the  mark  of  the  inferior  condition 
and  habits  of  its  occupants.     Sight  and 
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smell  are  offended  by  objects  that  are  in 
nnnece89ary  nearness;  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  the  inhabitants  are  any- 
thin*;  more  than  tillers  of  the  ground,  and 
that  when  work  is  done  they  put  it  and 
its  belongings  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind,  and  change  their  occupation  with 
their  clothes.    The  family  live  generally 
in  the  kitchen,  although  there  is  a  par- 
lor, or  keeping  room,  which  is  used  on 
high  days  and  holidays,  and  sometimes 
on  other  days  in  the  evening.     I  have 
in  mind  one  in  which  I  was,  and  which 
might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  its  class. 
The  occupant   paid   two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year  for  his  farm,  quite 
equal   to   fifteen  hundred  dollars  here. 
The  kitchen,  whert^  I  found  the  family, 
was  paved  with  large  red  brick,  which 
is  the  common   flooring  of  farm-house 
kitchens.     Damp   as   it  must   bo,  it  is 
preferred.     Landlords  told  me  that  they 
had  offered  to  put  down  plank  floors, 
but  that  the  offer  had  been  declined. 
It  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
the   women   would   gladly  change   the 
bricks  for  wood;  but  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  bricks,  and  they  cling  to 
them.     Certainly  the  advantage  in  ap- 
pearance is  largely  on  the  side  of  the 
old  flooring.     I  remember  another  farm- 
house kitchen  in  which  I  drank  butter- 
milk, which  with  its  unceiled  beams,  its 
old  oak  window  casings  and  settles,  its 
gigantic  chimney-piece  of  the  same,  its 
soft,  sombre  plaster,  its  red  brick  floor, 
and  rows  of  red  flower-pots  standing  be- 
hind   the   lattice   in  the  deep  window, 
presented  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
charmincr  combinations  of  color  that  I 
ever  saw.     And  it  was  a  notably  home- 
like-looking place,  with  individual  traits 
and  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  to  which 
one  might  become  attached ;  being  in  this 
respect  far  superior  to  the  possibly  more 
comfortable,  but  utterlv  blank  and  char- 
acterless   rooms   corresponding  to  it  in 
omr  country.     In  the  other  farm-house  I 
was  hospitably  offered  cider,  for  which 
the  neighborhood  had  reputation,  and 
was   invited  into  the  keeping  room  to 
drink   it.     Compared  with  Newark  ci- 
der, or  any  of  our  cider  of  like  grade, 
it  was  a  dull,  flavorless  fluid;  but  the 


drinking  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
'  chat  and  look  about  me.  In  the  for- 
mer way,  however,  I  effected  little.  It 
was  difficult  to  extract  anything  more 
than  monosyllables  from  my  entertainer. 
Indeed,  I  found  the  farmers  the  most 
taciturn  class  in  England;  and  I  may 
say  that  they  were  the  only  people  that 
I  met  there  who  as  a  whole  were  silent 
and  reserved.  The  peasantry  I  found 
very  ready  to  talk,  as  I  did  also  the 
higher  classes;  but  the  farmer  sat  mum- 
chance.  Tlie  cause  of  this  of  course  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  his  position.  lie  knows  lit- 
tle more  than  the  peasant,  and  can  talk 
but  little  better;  and  yet  he  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  which  makes 
him,  in  the  presence  of  his  betters, 
ashamed  of  his  great  mental  inequality 
with  them,  and  therefore  he  is  silent. 
Certainly,  the  furnishing  of  this  parlor 
showed  the  barest  possible  condition  of 
mind  in  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared. 
There  was  a  heavy  old  sideboard,  evi- 
dently looked  upon  with  great  respect, 
upon  which  stood  some  old  decanters 
and  glasses,  heavily  c^it  and  very  ugly; 
upon  the  walls  were  three  or  four  col- 
ored wood-cuts  of  the  cheapest  kind, 
ujjlv  also;  on  the  table  was  a  largre  Bi- 
ble  and  an  almanac,  or  some  book  of 
the  sort;  and  these,  with  the  chairs,  one 
of  which  was  a  rocker,  completed  the 
furnishing  of  the  room,  compared  with 
which  the  kitchen  was  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive. The  holder  of  such  a  farm  as 
this  in  New  England  or  the  Middle 
States  would  have  taken  me  into  anoth- 
er sort  of  room,  would  have  received  me 
more  on  a  footing  of  j^quality,  and  would 
have  had  more  to  say  in  reply  to  my  in- 
quiries. Whether  he  would  have  been 
a  better  farmer  I  doubt;  whether  he 
would  have  been  a  more  respectable 
man,  or  even  a  happier,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  decide. 

An  English  village  is  not  at  all  like 
one  in  New  England;  at  least  I  saw 
none  such,  and  I  walked  through  scores 
of  them,  north,  south,  and  east.  Instead 
of  the  long,  wide  street,  with  its  great 
elms  and  maples,  on  which  are  the 
churches  and  meeting-houses,  the  houses 
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of  the  principal  farmers,  of  the  clerg}'- 
man,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician,  as 
well  as  of  the  minor  people,  an  English 
village  shows  a  knot  of  little  brick,  or 
stone,  or  antique  beam  and  plaster  houses, 
very  close  together,  and  mostly  without 
grass  or  trees  of  any  kind.  There  is  an 
ale-house,  which  has  for  its  sign  and 
name  the  head  or  body  of  some  wild  beast 
of  impossible  color,  or  the  arms  of  the 
nearest  nobleman  or  gentleman,  a  shop  or 
two,  and  in  the  middle,  the  town  pump. 
These  villages  generally  belong  bodily 
to  the  bearer  of  the  arms  aforesaid,  and 
in  some  cases  they  are  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  apart.  It  impressed  me  strange- 
ly when  a  gentleman  who  was  driving 
me  through  one  of  these  said,  as  we 
passed  a  group  of  houses,  from  one  of 
which  a  coat  of  arms  hung  out,  **  This 
is  Lord 's  village."  **  Then,''  I  re- 
plied, **  that  one  we  drove  through  last 
[it  was  about  fifteen  minutes  before]  was 
yours.''  **  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle smile  at  my  question.  He  had  said 
nothing  of  it  as  we  passed  through. 

One  of  the  remarkable  conditions  of 
rural  England  is  this  nearness  to  each 
other  of  places  regarded  as  distinct.  I 
asked  a  little  fellow  in  Essex  if  he  was 
bom  in  the  village  in  which  we  were. 
**  Oa  noa!  "  he  answeretl  with  surprise, 
almost  with  resentment.     ^*  I  were  born 

in "     (I  forget  the  name).     **  And 

where  is ?  "  **  Yon,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  nest  of  half  a  dozen  little  houses, 
about  as  far  off  as  the  width  of  Boston 
Common.  Every  place,  every  clump  of 
wood,  every  little  knoll,  every  hollow, 
has  a  name  bv  wliich  it  is  known  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Even  the  shaws, 
which  are  hollows  filled  with  a  growth  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  are  named. 

The  smallest  isolat4.'d  village  through 
which  I  walked  was  Speke,  in  Lancashire. 
Its  utter  insignificance  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  contained  no  shop, 
and  not  even  an  ale-house.  Tlie  absence 
of  this  customary'  place  of  refreshment 
(where  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  good 
beer  and  good  bread  and  cheese,  if  not 
of  a  good  chop)  caused  me,  after  I  had 
walked  out  a  few  miles  into  the  country 
around,  to  look  about  me  for  luncheon. 


Two  pretty  little  cottages  at  the  end  of  a 
short  lane  attracted  mv  attention,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  them.  As  I  walked  up  the 
lane  I  passed  three  boys  playing,  whose 
names,  oddly  enough,  were  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry.  After  a  few  words,  I  pro- 
posed that  each  of  them  should  accept  a 
penny.  The  proposition  was  received 
in  silencp,  but  with  a  delight  manifested 
by  flushed  cheeks  and  brightened  eyes, 
and,  when  the  pennies  had  been  be- 
stowed, by  a  mutual  exhibition  of  them, 
accompanied  by  that  twist  of  the  head 
which  means  so  much  in  a  boy,  and 
which  is  of  no  race  or  people:  or  if  it  be 
peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxons,  then  all  boys 
of  English  blood  may  pity  the  French 
and  German  and  other  boys  who  have  it 
not.  The  like  sum,  however,  would  have 
elicited  no  such  signs  of  pleasure  from 
**  American  "  boys.  But  in  England  a 
penny  is  a  possession  to  a  child,  of  what- 
ever rank.  One  day  a  little  lady,  some 
six  or  seven  years  old,  who  was  sitting 
on  my  knee,  while  her  younger  sister  sat 
with  mamma,  hard  by,  said  to  me  with 
an  amusing  air  of  importance,  '  *  I  had  a 
penny  yesterday,"  — the  room  in  which 
she  made  this  announcement  was  hung 
with  antique  tapestry  ^at  was  given  to 
one  of  her  ancestors  by  a  king,  —  *^  and  I 
had  it,"  she  went  on,  **for  reading." 
Whereupon  her  little  ladyship  opposite 
spoke  up,  saying,  **  And  I  had  a  penny, 
too;  and  I  had  it  for  not  reading,"  at 
which  charming  non  sequitur  there  was  a 
merry  peal  of  laughter  from  mamma  and 
me  tliat  greatly  disconcerted  the  little 
damsel.  I  thought  at  the  time  how  much 
better  this  restriction  as  to  money  was 
than  that  lavish  use  of  it  to  which 
American  children  are  accustomed.  A 
young  lady  whom  I  knew  well  was  at  a 
famous  school  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, where  she  had  not  a  few  titled 
school-mates.  Certain  exercises  being 
required  which  were  more  manual  drudg- 
ery, and  a  certain  onlerly  arrangement 
of  the  toilette  table,  ct  cetera^  my  fair 
friend,  being  somewhat  lazily  disposed, 
was  able  by  her  excess  of  }>ocket  money 
over  that  of  her  noble  com{>anions  to 
have  her  exercise  copied  by  a  princesSi 
and  her  toilette  table  kept  in  order  by  a 
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coantess.  As  to  which  I  think  that  as 
to  the  end,  the  discipline  of  the  noble 
young  ladies  was  of  better  omen  than 
that  of  the  merchant's  daughter. 

But  I  am  long  on  my  way  to  the  cot- 
tages, where  indeeil  I  found  little  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  not  even  the  thing  of  most 
interest  to  me  just  then,  —  luncheon. 
The  one  which  I  entered  seemed  to  have 
but  two  rooms,  but  it  may  have  had 
three.  That  one  at  the  door  of  which  I 
found  myself  was,  as  usual,  the  kitchen 
and  living  room.  The  walls  were  plas- 
tered; the  beams  and  the  thatch  showed; 
the  floor  was  paved  with  flat  stones, 
which  were  much  broken  in  places,  so  as 
to  show  the  ground  beneath.  This  floor 
must  have  ** heaved,'*  to  use  the  word 
by  which  the  peasants  express  the  strik- 
ing up  of  the  wet  ground  and  the  damp- 
ness in  these  floors.  Nearly  opposite 
the  door  was  a  large  dresser,  on  which 
was  a  not  copious  array  of  crockery. 
A  fire-place  as  large  as  that  in  the  kitch- 
en of  an  old  -  fashioned  New  £ns:Iand 
farm-house  stood  out  into  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  condition  which 
I  have  described,  the  aspect  of  the  place 
was  cheerful,  much  more  cheerful  than 
that  of  many  ^^best  parlors"  in  which 
I  have  been.  Perhaps  this  cheerfulness 
somewhat  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
a  bright,  genial  day,  and  that  a 
mellow  licrht  and  a  soft  air  entered  the 
door  with  me:  perhaps,  also,  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  three  women  whom  1  found 
seated  before  the  chimney  (from  habit, 
for  there  was  no  Are)  was  a  handsome 
mother,  who  was  suckling  her  child, 
which  sweet  sight,  with  charming  free- 
dom from  shame,  perhaps  from  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  allow  me  to  enjoy.  But  no  small 
part  of  the  attraction  of  the  room  was  a 
riowering  vine  which  climbed  up  the  cot- 
tage wall  and  strayed  in  through  the 
open  lattice.  And  there,  too,  in  this 
homble  habitation,  stood  a  row  of  pots 
with  flowers,  common  flowers,  the  grand- 
est of  them  a  geranium;  but  all  were 
well  cared  for  and  nearly  all  were  bloom- 
ing. Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly 
as  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes  in  En- 
gland, or  won  me  more  in  their  favor, 


than  this  love  of  flowers.  It  is  univer- 
sal. Go  where  I  would,  in  the  abode  of 
the  poorest  farm  laborer,  through  the 
back  streets  of  little  country  towns, 
where  the  houses  were  hovels  grimier 
and  gloomier  than  any  cottage  I  entered, 
I  saw  flowers.  Sometimes  it  was  a  sin- 
gle flower  that  could  have  cost  nothing, 
set  in  an  old  broken  tea-pot  or  other 
shard  of  earthenware;  but  it  was  tliere, 
and  it  was  put  in  the  window,  and  plain- 
ly was  prized  and  tended.  The  beauti- 
ful feeling  of  which  this  is  a  manifesta- 
tion seems  to  be  almost  lost  to  us.  For 
it  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
that  fashion  of  cutting  flowers  off  by  the 
head  and  making  them  up  into  huge,  ar- 
tificial masses  for  decorative  purposes 
at  feasts  and  at  funerals,  which  has 
prevailed  among  us  for  many  years. 
That  fashion,  on  the  contrary,  is  actually 
at  war  with  this  feeling;  for  it  destroys 
the  very  beauty  which  the  flower  lover 
so  much  prizes;  it  does  away  with  the 
character  of  the  flower,  which  is  only  to 
be  seen  as  it  stands  upon  its  stem  and 
amid  its  leaves;  and  it  deprives  the  flower 
nurse  of  her  tender  pleasure.  This  flow- 
er-loving and  flower-tending,  although 
of  course  it  has  no  moral  significance, 
seems  to  me  a  very  charming  trait  in  the 
character  of  Eno^lish  women. 

After  ffivinjj  the  woman  with  the  child 
good-day,  I  asked  her  (for  she  plainly  was 
at  home)  if  she  could  give  me  some  bread 
and  milk,  mentioning  as  my  excuse  that 
even  if  I  walked  back  to  the  village  it 
had  no  public  house.  She  replied  pleas- 
antly, **  No  offense,  sir,  but  I  'm  sorry  I 
can't  give  you  any  milk;  we  've  no  cow." 
Whereupon  there  was  a  consultation  be- 
tween her  and  the  two  old  crones,  who 
sat  with  their  chins  between  their  hands 
and  their  elbows  on  their  knees.  One 
cottage  and  another  in  the  neighborhood 
was  suggested,  but  in  vain;  not  one  had 
a  cow.  And  this,  by  the  way,  I  found 
very  general.  If  the  cottager  has  a  pig 
he  does  well ;  the  possession  of  a  cow  is  a 
mark  of  somewhat  high  grade  in  agricult- 
ural society.  At  last  the  name  of  such 
an  aristocrat  was  remembered,  and  I  was 
told  how  to  reach  him  or  her.  I  had 
merely  to  go  back  through  the  lane,  cross 
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the  road,  and  take  the  next  by-road,  and 
follow  it  about  a  mile. 

Od  my  way  thither  1  passed  a  man  do- 
ing work  that  we  hear  of  sometimes,  but 
never  see,  —  breaking  stones  on  the  high- 
way. He  was  an  old  man,  and  he  sat 
flat  upon  the  road,  with  a  heap  of  small 
square  stones  between  his  legs,  at  which 
he  pegged  away  with  a  hammer  having 
a  small  head  and  a  long  handle.  I  stopped 
and  talked  with  him.  He  had  on  a  pair 
of  wire  goggles  to  protect  his  eyes  from 
the  splinters  of  the  stone.  They  stood 
well  out  from  his  face,  and  as  he  lifted 
his  head  to  answer  my  greeting  he  had 
the  look  of  a  large,  benevolent  lobster  set 
upon  end  in  the  road- way.  He  was  not 
stolid,  but  talked  intelligently,  speaking 
very  good  English,  and  seemed  cheerful 
and  contented.  His  waj^e  was  eighteen 
shillings  a  week;  and  as  he  had  now  no 
one  deiiendent  upon  him  he  was  quite  at 
his  ease.  That  at  his  ajje,  he  beinjr  cer- 
tainly  sixty- five  years  old,  he  should  sit 
all  day  upon  a  damp  road- way  and  smite 
small  stones  into  smaller  pieces  he  seemed 
to  take  as  the  ordinary  and  inevitable 
course  of  things.  I  learned  from  him 
that  the  wages  paid  in  that  neighborhood 
were,  for  plowing  twenty  shillings  a 
week,  for  harvesting  twenty  shillings,  for 
digging  and  piec«  work  eighteen  shillings. 
On  mv  telling  him  that  he  would  jjet  nine- 
teen  shillings  that  week,  and  proving  it  to 
him,  he  was  very  grateful.  1  turned  away 
and  resumed  my  walk  and  he  his  ham- 


mering. 


I  soon  found  the  house  to  which  I  had 
been  sent,  and  the  mistress  was  at  home; 
and  a  very  comfortable  body  she  was  to 
have  about  a  house,  ample,  healthy,  and, 
without  l)eing  at  all  pretty,  not  uncomely, 
and  very  cheerful.  I  made  a  hungry 
man's  request.  Her  reply  was  prompt 
and  cheerv.     Indeed  I  could  have  some 
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bread  and  milk,  and  cheese  too,  if  I  would 
walk  in  and  sit.  This  I  did  at  once,  tak- 
ing a  scat  by  a  small  table  by  tlie  kitchen 
fire  (for  it  was  the  kitchen);  and  while 
she  went  off  on  her  Eve's  business,  just 
as  if  I  had  iHH'n  an  archangel,  I  looked 
about  ine.  All  that  I  saw  was  very  home- 
ly ;  but  comfort  and  plenty  were  manifest 
on  every  side,  with  neatness  and  order. 


I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  living  room  through 
a  half-open  door,  and  it  was  much  more 
attractive  than  what  I  saw  in  the  south 
of  England.  Indeed,  the  farm-houses  and 
even  the  cottages  in  Lancashire  seemed 
to  me  better  in  every  res|)ect  than  those 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  shires. 

My  hostess  soon  returne<l,  and  set  a 
pitcher  of  milk  (she  would  have  called 
it  a  jug,  and  so  would  her  betters,  but  it 
was  a  pitcher),  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  big 
wedge  of  cheese  before  me,  and  bade  me 
welcome.  I  fell  to,  and  she  turned  to 
an  ironing  table  and  began  to  sprinkle 
clothes  that  lay  in  a  large  buck-basket. 
As  I  ate  and  she  worked  we  chatted;  and 
I  learned  that  her  husband  was  a  small 
farmer,  paying  for  twenty  acres  of  land, 
this  nice  stone  house,  with  a  stable  and 
bam,  twenty  pounds  a  year,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright.  Her  goodman  was  kind  to 
her  (I  saw  plainly  that  she  loved  him  ); 
they  were  forehanded  folk ;  and  she  was 
*^  as  happy  as  the  queen,  Grod  blets 
her  majesty," — with  a  Httle  courtesy. 
I  slackened  the  working  of  my  jaws,  and 
stopped,  when  she  pressed  me  to  my 
foo<i,  begging  me  to  eat  the  whole,  for 
there  was  plenty  more.  But  although  I 
had  not  eaten  for  six  hours,  and  had 
walked  many  miles,  I  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  what  she  proposed,  which  gave 
me  an  astonishing  notion  of  her  p^ood- 
man's  performances  at  table.  Hearty 
thanks  and  a  shilling  at  parting  were 
pleasantly  received  as  full  payment,  and 
I  went  on  mv  now  aimless  wav. 

I  walked  straight  on  into  the  country, 
bv  the  richness  of  which  and  the  fine 
farming  I  was  strongly  impressed.  In 
the  newly  plowed  fields  the  groand 
turned  up  a  (lark,  rich  loam,  and  the  fur- 
rows across  a  twelve-acre  field  were  drawn 
as  straiorht  as  if  thev  had  been  ruled.  I 
had  observed  this  highly  finished  plowing 
elsewhere  in  England.  In  some  fields, 
for  a  reason  that  I  know  not,  tliere  was 
an  alternation  of  four  or  five  furrows  with 
an  unplowed  gr(>en  space  of  about  the 
same  width  all  acr(x<*s  the  field.  The  lines 
were  drawn  so  .iccuratelv  and  the  sides 
of  the  unplowed  s]>aces  were  so  exactly 
parallel  that  the  effect  was  as  if  a  gi- 
gantic piece  of  green  music-paper  had 
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been  «pn»ad  upon  the  earth.  The  farm- 
houses and  their  out-buildings  were  sub- 
stantial, comfortable,  and  in  good  repair, 
and  I  passed  some  well- trimmed  hedges 
that  were  quite  ten  feet  high.  But  as  I 
walked  I  was  conscious  of  a  difference 
between  this  country  and  that  in  the 
middle  and  southern  shires  from  which  I 
had  just  come.  At  first  I  did  not  see  to 
what  the  different  impression  was  owing; 
'»ut  all  at  once  it  came  upon  me,  —  the 
!:ind  was  level  and  there  were  no  trees. 
A:*  far  as  I  could  see,  all  around  me,  the 
land  lay  flsit,  or  in  very  gentle  undulation, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  in  sight 
The  onlv  green  was  that  of  the  fields  and 
the  hedges;  and  the  latter  were  confined 
to  the  grounds  just  around  the  houses. 
This  absence  of  trees  and  scarcity  of 
hedges  deprive<l  the  landscape  of  what 
we  regard  as  its  peculiarly  English  traits. 
But  the  notion  that  the  hedjre  is  the  uni- 
versal fence  in  England  is  erroneous. 
Even  in  the  south,  where  hedges  are  most 
common,  post  and  rail  fences  are  even 
more  common;  for  the  hedg:e  is  used 
chieflv  on  the  road-line,  and  to  mark  the 
more  important  divisions  of  j)roperty. 
Elsewhere,  post  and  rail  fences  and  pal- 
ings are  fre<|nently  found.  'J'he  hedges 
that  line  the  roads  are  generally  not  more 
than  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  are 
not  thick,  but  grow  so  thin  and  hungrily 
that  the  light  shines  through  them.  Near 
houses,  especially  in  suburban  places, 
brick  walls  are  common ;  and  I  observed 
in  these  a  fact  which  seemed  significant. 
In  most  cases  I  saw  that  the  walls  in  such 
places  had  been  raised  by  an  addition  of 
some  three  feet.  The  upper  courses  of 
bricks  were  plainly  discernible  to  be  of  a 
make  different  from  that  of  the  original 
wall,  and  the  joint  and  the  newer  mortar 
could  easily  be  detected.  This  seemed 
to  show  unmistakably  an  increase  in  the 
feeling  of  reserve,  and  perhaps  in  the 
necessitv  for  it.  The  walls  that  would 
•officiently  exclude  the  public  a  hundred 
years  and  more  ago  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, and  some  fifty  years  ago  (for  even 
the  top  courses  were  old  and  well  set  and 
mossy)  the  barriers  were  made  higher,  — 
high  enough  to  be  screens  against  all  pass- 
ing eyes. 


Another  change  seemed  to  me  to  be 
witnessed  by  tlie  fields  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  observed  not  uncommonly  trees 
standing  in  lines  in  fields  or  meadows, 
but  chiefly  in  the  latter.  Seen  from  any 
point  but  one,  their  linear  arrangement 
was  hardly  apparent,  but  with  a  little 
trouble  they  might  be  sightetl  in  line. 
Now  such  an  arran^cement  of  trees  in  an 
open  field  is  almost  certain  evidence  that 
the  line  in  which  they  stand  was  once  that 
of  a  fence  of  some  kind ;  and  these  trees 
therefore  bore  witness  to  the  increase  of 
the  size  of  fields  in  England  in  late  years, 
—  a  natural  accompaniment  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  farms  and  buildinscs 
generally.  The  Lancashire  fields  past 
which  I  now  was  walking  were  free  from 
these  trees  and  from  hed<;es.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  they  had  been  removed  for 
purposes  of  agricultural  thrift;  for  trees 
in  fields  and  lied<;es  between  them  are 
greedy  devourers  of  the  nourishment  that 
is  needed  for  the  crops.  I  found  a  plow- 
man sitting  on  a  rail  fence,  but  he  could 
tell  me  nothing  about  this,  althoucrh  he 
seemed  to  be  a  sensible  fellow.  *'  The 
land  was  as  he  had  alius  knowed  it."  lie 
gave  me  the  same  information  as  to  wages 
that  I  received  from  my  old  lobster  friend, 
and  like  him  praised  the  land  without 
stint.  I  found  all  the  Lancashire  coun- 
try folk  proud  of  their  land,  and  with 
good  reason. 

Aly  road  soon  became  very  lonely.  I 
had  not  met  one  human  creature  walk- 
ing since  I  ate  my  luncheon;  but  now 
no  human  habitation  was  in  sight.  The 
road  narrowed  and  wound  about,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  sluggish  little  stream, 
which,  with  alders  and  ragged  bushes 
stooping  over  it,  was  always  at  my  right 
hand,  and  began  to  be  offensive  to  me. 
What  business  had  it  there,  stealing  along 
in  noiseless  shadow  ?  It  was  neither  beau- 
tiful nor  useful,  but  a  mere  ditch  of  run- 
ning water.  I  began  to  hate  it.  The 
sun  was  going  down,  darkene<l  by  heavy 
dun  clouds,  casting  a  gloom  upon  the 
landscape.  As  I  walked  on  I  thought, 
Why  should  not  some  of  these  people  that 
I  have  seen  this  afternoon,  that  plow- 
man on  the  fence,  for  instance,  murder 
me   and   throw   me   into  that   hateful 
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stream  ?  The  few  sovereigns  that  I  have 
with  me,  and  my  watch,  would  be  ample 
temptation,  and  if  any  one  or  two  of  them 
sliould  do  it,  they  would  quite  surely  es- 
cape detection.  For  I  should  not  be 
missed.  The  friend  that  I  left  in  Liver- 
pool, even  if  I  did  not  return  within  a 
day  or  two,  would  merely  suppose  that 
I  was  off  on  some  traveler's  expedition, 
and  would  await  letters  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  may  be,  before  making  any 
inquiry.  And  if  inquiry  were  made,  I 
might  possibly  be  traced  to  the  farm- 
house where  I  took  my  luncheon,  but  no 
farther;  for  in  all  this  distance  of  some 
miles  I  have  not  seen  man,  woman,  or 
child.  Such  things  are  often  done  in 
England,  and  this  is  just  the  time  and 
place  and  occasion.  The  ideas  of  time 
and  place  suddenly  suggested  to  me  that 
to  be  back  in  Liverpool  that  evening  I 
must  be  at  the  railway  station  at  a  cer- 


tain hour,  and  I  was  miles  away  from  it. 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  at 
my  best  pace  I  had  barely  time  to  make 
the  distance.  I  turned,  and  set  off  at  a 
swinging  gait  that  I  knew  I  could  keep 
up  for  half  a  day.  As  I  went,  the  gloom 
vanished  from  my  soul;  my  quickened 
pace  and  my  settled  purpose  almost 
changed  the  face  of  nature  to  me,  and 
made  even  the  sluggish  stream  not  quite 
hateful. 

As  I  passed  the  great  field  where  I 
had  left  my  murdering  plowman  on  the 
fence,  I  saw  him  whistling  behind  his 
plow,  half  a  furrow's  length  off.  At 
the  farm-house,  my  comely  hostess  looked 
out  the  door  and  gave  me  a  smiling, 
cheery  "Good-even,  sir."  Just  as  1 
reached  the  station  I  heard  the  little 
chirp  of  the  steam- whistle  on  the  coming 
train,  and  before  nine  o'clock  I  was  in 
Liverpool. 

Richard  Grant  WhUe. 
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Among  the  good  things  which  have 
been  said  of  Pinafore,  I  have  seen  no 
reference  to  what  is  to  me  its  most 
wholesome  service.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Moody  and  Sankey 
hvmns  have  been  bv  it  remanded  to  their 
proper  place,  —  light  fancies  and  flip- 
pant tongues  and  frolicsome  moods  find- 
ing it  an  ampler  and  more  congruous 
vehicle  of  delivery  than  the  **  revival  " 
strains  of  former  vears.     This  sentiment 

m 

is  put  forth  timidly,  but  most  conscien- 
tiously, and,  lest  The  Atlantic's  reputa- 
tion should  not  be  sufliciont  to  float  it, 
let  me  hasten  to  supj>ort  it  by  declar- 
inff  that  it  has  been  tentativelv  exhib- 
ited  here  and  there  in  the  most  orthodox 
latitudes  with  approval.  I  could  even 
quote  the  vehemently  cordial  assent  of  a 
most  reverend  bishop,  whom  all  men, 
dissenters  though  they  be,  delight  to 
honor,  did  not  a  story  which  he  told  me 
at  the  same  time  (and  whoever  may 


doubt  his  claim  to  the  crosier,  none  will 
deny  his  supremacy  as  story-teller)  re- 
mind me  that  the  verv  illustriousness  of 
such  an  advocate  might  ruin  my  canse 
in  some  quarters.  Here  is  the  story: 
Two  women  were  overheard  discussing 
family  affairs  at  a  watering-place,  last 
summer.  One  was  a ist,  an<l  the  oth- 
er's sect  the  bishop,  with  pronounced 
courtesy,  declined  to  **  give  a  name  to  " 
in  that  audience.  The  son  of  the  ist 
had  recently  l)ecome  engaged  to  marrj 
**a  church  girl,"  and  on  inquiry  the 
nameless  sectary  found  that  the  pro- 
spective mother  -  in  -  law  approved  the 
match.  **  Yes,  sister  Jones,  she  really 
does  seem  to  bo  a  nice  girl,  and  I  don't 
know  as  John  could  have  done  better." 
Silence  reignod  for  some  minutes,  to  be 
broken  flnallv  bv  sister  Jones's  voice, 
demanding  in  tones  dee|M*ned  and  muf- 
fled to  becominjr  solemnitv,  **/«  —  skt 
— pious  f^*     John's  mother  obviously 
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winced  and  writhed  under  this  home 
thmst,  but  at  last  rallied  sufficiently  to 
stammer  out,  **Well  —  she's  'Piscopal 
pious." 

So,  leaving  *^  the  bishop  and  other  cler-r 
g\',  and  the  congregations  committed  to 
their  charge,"  as  those  who  in  this  life, 
at  least,  can  never  hope  to  rise  superior 
to  a  qualified  piousness,  I  betook  my- 
self to  what  they  would  call  *  ^  dissent- 
ers," to  find  there,  too,  only  unanimous 
afisent  to  my  Pinafore  proposition.  The 
stricter  the  sect  (and  this  is  particularly 
significant)  the  more  active  in  Christian 
service  among  all  classes,  and  therefore 
the  more  sensitive  to  the  incomparable 
value  of  spiritual  songs  at  proper  times 
and  in  proper  places,  there  was  found 
the  most  hearty  rejoicing  at  the  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  so  called  **  re- 
vival hymns  "  as  a  mere  explosive  for 
thought,  vacant  minds,  and  exuberant 
spirits.  The  6nly  question  raised  was 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  decrease,  and 
the  interviewed,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, instantly  recognized  in  Pinafore, 
when  suggested,  with  its  innocent  sub- 
stitutions, a  means  of  grace  to  be  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  every  devoutly  reverent 
soul. 

There  are  those  by  whom  the  mere 
articulation  of  goody  words  is  counted 
as  riirhteousness,  and  to  them,  as  to  a 
few  wiser  souls  (and  these  last  it  would 
greatly  grieve  me  to  offend,  as  doubt- 
less I  must  herein),  so  happily  circum- 
stanced as  never  to  have  had  eyes  and 
ears  opened  to  the  monstrous  evil  we 
deprecate,  —  to  all  these  the  least  sug- 
gestion that  such  well-meant  and  often 
irre{Mx>acliable  hymns  can  anywhere  be 
objectionable  will  seem  well-nigh  blas- 
phemous. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  Go8« 
pel  Uymns  have  done,  and  will  doubtless 
long  continue  to  do,  excellent  service 
in  many  localities,  and  in  frequent  con- 
vocations and  conditions  of  men  and 
women.  But  when  1  hear  young  people 
in  our  own  church  school  (or  their  papas 
and  mammas  in  the  regular  services 
of  the  same  church),  who  are,  or  might 
be,  familiar  with  the  music  of  Beethoven 
and  Hiiindel  and  Mendelssohn,  and  with 


the  choicest  hymns  of  the  ages,  singing, 
during  a  single  session,  twenty  or  thir- 
ty verses  of  ^a«i-religious  doctrine  and 
mushy  sentiment,  expressed  in  more  or 
less  doubtful  rhythm  and  jerky  melody, 
it  seems  to  me  sometimes  ludicrous,  and 
always  rather  pitiful;  but  this  is  merely 
a  question  of  taste.  The  time  and  the 
place  and  the  surroundings  may,  and  we 
will  hope  do,  induce  a  mood  with  which 
the  real  intent  of  the  pietistic  words  is 
not  utterly  incongruous.  Let  them,  if 
they  must,  sing  then  and  there,  '  ^  Hold 
the  fort,"  or  '*  Dare  to  be  a  Dan'el," 
or,  • 

"  Hare  you  on  the  Lord  beliered  ? 
Still  there  *8  more  to  follow ; 
Of  Iliri  grace  hare  you  receired  ? 
Still  there  's  more  to  follow. 
Oh,  the  grace  the  Father  shows, 
Still  there  -s  more  to  follow  ; 
Freely  He  his  grace  b^tows, 
Still  there  *b  more  to  follow. 
Uare  you  felt  the  Sariour  near  ? 
Still  there  's  more  to  follow  ; 
Does  his  blessed  presence  cheer  ? 
Still  there  -s  more  to  follow. 
Oh,  the  love  that  Jesus  shows, 
Still  there  *8  more  to  follow  ; 
Freely  lie  his  lore  bestows, 
Still  there  's  more  to  follow. 
Have  you  felt  the  Spirit's  power  ? 
Still  there  's  more  to  foUow^ ; 
Falling  like  the  gentle  shower  ? 
Still  there  *s  more  to  follow. 
Oh,  the  power  the  Spirit  shows, 
Still  there  's  more  to  follow  ; 
Freely  He  his  power  bestows, 
Still  there  *s  more  to  follow. 

CHORUS. 

More  and  more,  more  and  more. 
Always  more  to  follow ; 
Oh,  his  matchless,  boundless  lore  ! 
Still  there  's  more  to  follow." 

But  when  these  same  young  people 
are  out  on  a  **  field-day  "  of  their  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  or  coming  home 
from  a  picnic  of  the  Archery  Club,  or 
resting  between  the  dances  of  a  sea-side 
^*  hop,"  let  them  sing,  to  be  sure,  with  all 
their  might,  but  (as  they  would  keep 
their  lips  from  speaking  guile,  their  rev- 
erent spirits  from  that  vulgar  familiar- 
ity in  handling  sacred  subjects  which 
breeds  contempt  and  hopeless  heathen- 
ism, and  their  hearts  ever  sensitive  to 
holy  influences)  let  their  tongues  cleave 
forever  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths  rather 
than  rattle  glibly  through  the  awful  ver- 
ities of  Gethsemane,  Calvary,  and  the 
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last  judgment,  set  to  whatsoever  infec- 
tious jig-tune.  Nothing  can  efface  from 
my  memory  the.  horrid  blasphemy  of  a  sin- 
o^le  incident  of  mv  last  summer,  which  I 
fear  almost  any  reader  can  match  from 
his  own  observation :  — 

A  large  sailing  party,  promiscuously 
gathered  from  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  of  a  certain  waterinjj  -  place, 
were  scudding  home  before  a  stiff  breeze. 
The  at  first  incessant  babble  of  the  va- 
rious cliques  had  subsided;  the  conun- 
drum stage  was  passed ;  the  silences  be- 
came more  and  more  prolonged,  and 
meantime  the  motion  of  wihds  and  waves 
increased  uncomfortably.  The  self-ap- 
pointed master  of  revels,  having  exhaust- 
ed his  store  of  expedients  for  reviving 
drooping  spirits,  at  last  cried  out,  **  For 
mercy's  sake,  let  somebody  start  some 
singing,  or  I  shall  be  seasick  myself!'* 
Various  so-called  **  popular  "  songs  were 
suggested,  and  even  started,  only  to  be 
dropped,  when,  suddenly,  the  most  rol- 
licking l)clle  of  the  party,  whose  flirta- 
tions and  erratic  pranks  were  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  season,  yelled  (bear  with  me, 
since  nothing  less  could  express  her 
manner  of  utterance)  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  with  a  grotesque  intensity  of 
accentuation, 

"  Hallelujah,  't  ia  done !  I  beliere  on  the  Son, 
I  am  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One," 

to  be  greeted  at  first  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  then  voice  after  voice  took 
up  the  refrain,  and  vociferated  it  dozens 
of  times,  with  every  variety  of  vocal  ef- 
fect. I  have  never  in  any  country  heard 
profanity  which  seemed  to  me  so  omi- 
nous and  abhorrent  as  this,  and  the  ap- 
parent unwittingness  of  evil  among  these 
light-hearted  blas])hemer8  was  its  worst 
feature. 

It  goes  without  showing  that  on  a  sim- 
ilar excursion  during  the  present  sum- 
mer a  similar  challenge,  in  a  similar  exi- 
gency, would  be  met^  ninety-nine  chances 
to  one.  instantly  with  **1  am  the  cap- 
tain,*' or  **  I  'm  called  little  IJuttentup,*' 
to  be  followed  bv  the  dozens  of  irresisti- 
ble  nothings  with  which  II.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore is  full-freighted  for  our  deliverance 
from  an  incalculable  evil. 

—  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  in  his  Talks 


on  Art,  second  series,  in  Dwight's  Jour* 
nal  of  Music,  asserts  that  *^  Harvard 
University  has  not  graduated  a  great 
man  for  fifty  years.** 
.  **  A  great  man  **  is  of  course  a  rela- 
tive term.  I  have  had  tlie  curiosity  to 
look  over  the  catalogues,  from  1829, 
and  find  the  following  distinguished 
names:  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Professor 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  Wendell  Phillips,  Pro- 
fessor Jeffries  Wyman,  E.  Rock  wood 
Hoar,  John  Weiss,  Professor  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
Theodore  Parker  (who  at  least  gradu- 
ated from  the  Divinity  School),  Mr. 
William  W.  Story,  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Chauncey  Wright,  Mr. 
John  Fiske,  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

There  are  many  other  names  which  at 
least  bear  honorable  mention,  and  the 
list  might  be  made  a  long  one.  We 
might  easily  single  out  twenty,  if  not 
more,  who,  if  not  al)soluUely  great  men, 
would  certainly  take  the  precedents  ia 
comparison  with  the  same  number  of 
graduates  for  the  last  fifty  years  from 
any  other  American  college.  1  think  a 
survey  of  the  Ilarvani  catalogue  might 
incline  our  great  painter  to  qualify  his 
rather  rash  assertion. 

—  I  tliink  the  writer  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Contributors*  Club  for  June 
tells  but  half  of  an  imix>rtant  truth  as  to 
the  usage  —  ill  usage  as  he  shows  it  —  of 
the  government  departments  in  withhold- 
ing information  as  to  debts  which  it  owes. 
Any  man  who  has,  or  who  represi^nts  one 
who  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  cLiim  against 
the  United  States,  and  who  addresses  a 
note  to  the  head  of  the  pro{)er  depart- 
ment, disclosing  who  and  what  he  is,  and 
what  he  wi>lies,  will  receive  very  prompt 
attention.  The  head,  or  a  res|K>nsible 
subordinate,  makes  the  necessary  in- 
dorsement, and  in  due,  or  ot;e/'due,  time 
he  n^ceives  such  information  as  the  de- 
partment has. 

There  are  unascertained  millions,  due 
to  all  ]K>8sil)le  parties,  for  all  imaginable 
services  and  things.  Until  the  adoption 
of  the  comparatively  stringent  rules,  the 
facilities  for  robU'ry  and  plunder  of  the 
government   were   such   that   the   mott 
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enormous  frauds  were  successfully  prac- 
ticed. Take  an  instance  which  fell  un- 
der my  fiersonal  notire:  By  connivance 
with  inside  clerks  a  party  procured  the 
names,  descriptive  lists,  etc.,  of  a  great 
manv  thouMind  colored  soldiers,  to  whom 
bounties  in  some  form  and  amounts  were 
due.  These  he  took  to  New  Orleans,  and 
procured  nejxroes  to  personate  the  claim- 
ants, and  actually  got  many  thousand 
dollars,  by  forjjery  and  perjury,  before 
the  thinjj  was  detected. 

Even  when  an  honest  or  demi-semi- 
honest  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of  the 
information,  the  cases  fished  out  are 
prosecuted  in  the  interest  of  the  attor- 
ney or  claim  airent  rather  than  of  the 
creditor  of  the  United  States,  who  usu- 
ally contracts  to  pay  the  larger  share  to 
the  discoverer  of  his  case,  or  who  sells  it, 
with  the  use  of  his  name,  for  a  trifle. 

It  is  to  guard  against  the  efforts  of 
these  mere  speculators  that  the  present 
stringency  of  practice  has  grown  up. 
The  United  States  do  not  mean  to  be 
dishonest  or  mean. 

A  long  residence  at  Washington,  in 
the.  practice  of  the  law  in  its  various 
forms  as  connected  somewhat  with  the 
civil  service,  enables  me  to  speak  confi- 
dently upon  this  matter. 

—  It  is  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  spent  a  goo<l  deal  of 
time  in  defaming  his  betters,  that  public 
rumor  ascribes  tlie  authorship  of  a  little 
squib  entitled.  Every  Man  his  own  Poet; 
or.  The  Inspired  Singer's  Own  Recipe 
Book.  Bv  a  Newdiorate  Prizeman.  In 
this  valuable  volume  are  to  lie  found 
various  mock-solemn  accounts  of  how  to 
write  a  {)oem  like  Mr.  William  Morris, 
or  Robert  Browning,  or  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, the  directions  given  resembling 
those  in  cook-books.  To  illustrate  Mr. 
Mallock's  wayward  humor,  there  is,  on 
page  19,  a  rule  given  **to  make  a  poem 
like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold:'*  **Take 
one  soulful  of  involuntary  unbelief,  which 
has  been  previously  well  flavored  with 
self-satisfied  despair.  Add  to  this  one 
beautiful  text  of  Scripture.  Mix  these 
well  together;  and  as  soon  as  ebullition 
commences  grate  in  finely  a  few  regret- 
ful allusions  to  the  New  Testament  and 


the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  one  constellation 
of  stars,  half  a  dozen  allusions  to  the 
nineteentli  century,  one  to  Goethe,  one 
to  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Lake  of  Greneva, 
and  one  also,  if  possible,  to  some  per- 
sonal bereavement,"  etc. 

Of  course,  thirty -two  pages  are  much 
too  little  to  satisfy  most  readers,  yet 
there  would  seem  no  reason  whv,  the 
trick  having  been  learned,  real  humor- 
ists should  not  go  on  forever  in  this 
amusing  way. 

In  a  sort  of  introduction,  Mr.  Mal- 
lock, if  he  is  the  ingenious  author,  says 
that  *'some  object  that  poetry  is  not 
progressive."  Others  may  also  lament 
that  his  humor,  although  delightful,  is 
not  **  progressive."  Any  one  who  will 
turn  to  the  Guardian,  No.  78,  will  see 
what  this  complaint  means.  In  that  pa- 
per —  which  was  written  by  Pope,  by 
the  way  —  is  *' A  Receipt  to  make  an 
Epic  Poem.  Take  out  of  any  old  Poem, 
history-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for 
instance,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or  Don 
Belianis  of  Greece)  those  parts  of  the 
story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long 
descriptions:  put  these  pieces  together, 
and  throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy 
into  one  tale,"  etc.  For  a  Tempest: 
**  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Bo- 
reas, and  cast  them  together  into  one 
verse :  add  to  these  of  rain,  lightning, 
and  of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can) 
quantum  sufficit.  Mix  your  clouds  and 
billows  well  together  until  they  foam, 
and  thicken  your  description  here  and 
there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your 
tempest  well  in  your  head  before  you 
set  it  a-blowing." 

The  reader  will  notice  what  Mr.  Mal- 
lock may  possibly  be  willing  to  explain, 
the  startling  coincidence  between  these 
two  bits  of  waggishness. 

—  I  have  recently  been  reading,  with 
more  amusement  than  profit.  Von  Hell- 
wald's  Die  Erde  und  ihre  Volker,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  United  States.  At  first,  I  sup- 
posed that  the  author  was  writing  a  bur- 
les<|ue  of  our  political,  social,  and  re- 
li<Tions  condition;  but  before  concluding 
the  book,  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  supposed  barlesqae  was  the  result 
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of  an  almost  mediaeval  ignorance,  sup- 
plemented by  violent  prejudice  against 
everything  American. 

He  commences  by  gravely  informing 
UB  that  in  the  United  States  **  a  new 
race  is  being  developed,  the  result  main- 
ly of  climatic  conditions,  and  especially 
of  the  dr}'nes8  of  the  atmosphere,"  .  .  . 
'  *•  drawing  constantly  nearer  to  the  abo- 
riginal Indian  type.''  Farther  on,  he 
quotes  with  approval  from  Pruner  Bey 
the  following  description  of  his  new  race, 
which,  like  the  hero  of  Frankenstein, 
he  has  manufactured  to  order:  — 

*  *  From  the  chaos  of  miscegenation 
now  going  on  in  America,  there  is  being 
formed  a  new  species  or  breed  of  men. 
.  After  the  second  generation  the  Yankee 
already  begins  to  show  traces  of  the  In- 
dian caste.  Later  on,  the  glandular 
system  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  its 
normal  development;  the  skin  becomes 
dry  as  leather,  the  warmth  of  complex- 
ion, the  flush  of  the  cheek,  vanish,  re- 
placed in  man  by  a  clayey  tint,  in  wom- 
an by  a  sallow  paleness.  The  head  grows 
smaller,  round,  or  even  pointed,  while  a 
large  development  of  the  cheek-bones 
and  masticatory  muscles  becomes  per- 
ceptible. The  temples  are  more  sunken, 
the  jaw-bones  more  massive.  .  .  .  The 
hair  assumes  the  Ions  8nd  lank  charac- 
ter  of  the  Indians ;  .  .  .  the  muscles  be- 
come stringy,  and  show  themselves;  the 
tendons  appear  on  the  surface ;  the  body 
becomes  strikingly  lean;  the  neck  be- 
comes very  slender,  and  consequently 
disproportionately  long;  symptoms  of 
premature  decay  begin  to  manifest  them- 
selves." 

Herr  von  Hellwald  next  tells  us  that 
the  white  race,  presumably  his  '*fiat" 
race,  is  in  process  of  decay,  and  proves 
from  the  fifiures  in  Vital  Statistics  of 
America,  in  support  of  his  position,  that 
the  birth-rate  is  annually  decreasing, 
and  is  now  less  than  it  was  in  France  in 
her  most  troublous  times.  Herr  von 
Hellwald  is  an  ingenious  statistician. 
He  has  in  the  highest  degree,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  several  places  in  his  book, 
the  ]>ower  of  suiting  his  faints  to  his  the- 
ories, of  making  his  figures  conform  to 
his  preconceived  notions. 


And  not  only  is  our  poor  race  destined 
to  dissolution  in  this  manner,  but  its  in- 
dividuals are  alreadv  showinor  <<  unmis- 
takable  symptoms  of  degeneracy, .  .  .  the 
decay  of  physical  energy,"  etc.  Bret 
Harte's  question  is  answered.  Our  civ- 
ilization, then,  is  a  failure;  the  Caac&- 
sian  is  played  out. 

The  marital  relations  between  the 
sexes  in  this  country  are  very  peculiar, 
and  leave  man  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
^*  Wliile  in  Europe  the  husband,  as  a 
rule,  controls  the  household,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  America.  Here  the  wife 
assumes  the  upper  hand :  in  the  morning 
sends  her  consort,  basket  in  hand,  to  do 
the  marketing,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  relieves  him  of  his  earnings,  so 
that  he  may  learn  to  dispense  with  his 
glass  of  beer,  and  leave  all  the  more  for 
her  personal  adornment.  In  fact,  here 
man  is  completely  the  slave  of  the  fur 
sex,  which  considers  itself  as  superior  to 
him  as  it  is  to  all  manual  work,"  etc. 
Our  author,  in  stating  these  startling 
facts,  forgets  to  mention  the  obvioas  de- 
duction from  them,  that  we  are,  by  our 
treatment  of  women,  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  savage  tribes,  and  con- 
sequently can  plume  ourselves  on  being 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

He  finds  our  children  extremely  pre- 
cocious, especially  in  villainy,  and  nar- 
rates in  illustration  several  impossible 
stories,  probably  taken  from  our  lowest 
sensational  newspapers.  But  the  wick- 
edness of  the  (country  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  children.  Indeed,  villainy 
and  munler  stalk  red-handed  through 
our  cities  in  broad  daylight.  *'  Scarce- 
ly a  day  passes  in  New  York  without 
risk  being  incurred  from  the  bowie-knife 
or  the  revolver.  .  .  .  Munler  is  of  fre- 
quent otTurrence  in  all  the  large  towns, 
but  the  murderous  scones  that  take  place 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  are  of  quite 
a  sptrial  character.  .  .  .  The  universal 
practice  of  going  about  with  arms  has 
unquestionably  contrihuteti  much  to  the 
increase  of  such  outnises;  but  thev  are 
niainlv  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
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criminal  escapes  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
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low  those  of  Germany,  and  our  colleges, 
with  but  the  single  exception  of  Cornell, 
little  better  than  places  for  the  propa- 
gation of  sectarian  beliefs  in  religious 
matters.  He  says,  **  The  majority  of 
tlie  higher  institutions  have  been  found- 
e<l  by  religious  sects,  and  the  chairs  are 
consequently  filK;d  by  professors  bound 
in  conscience  to  teach  scientific  subjects 
jiirictly  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
theological  views  of  their  patrons.  .  .  . 
Cornell  University  is  })erhaps  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  that  does  not 
make  the  oilice  of  the  teacher  dependent 
on  any  particular  religious  profession.'* 

He  notes  also  *^  an  almost  total  absi'nce 
of  academies  of  art,  polytechnic  and 
mining  schools,"  and  by  implication, 
museums  of  natural  history. 

In  treating  of  the  late  civil  war,  its 
causes  and  results,  he  assumes  a  strong 
pro  -  slavery  attitude,  repeats  the  old 
threadbare  arguments  used  by  slave-hold- 
ers twenty  years  ago  in  support  of  their 
peculiar  institution,  and,  after  describ- 
ing the  present  condition  of  the  negro 
as  being  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  he 
points  the  finger  of  scorn  at  those  would- 
be  philatithropists  who,  in  their  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  set  the  black  man  free. 
No  idea  of  abstract  justice  or  right 
seems  to  have  entered  our  author's  brain. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  blunders  and  misrepresentations  which 
are  crowded  into  the  book.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  read,  but  becomes  annoying  when 
one  reflects  that  many,  es|)ecially  Ger- 
mans, will  form  their  ideas  of  this  coun- 
trv  from  such  a  work. 

—  Has  not  the  professional  critic  un- 
dergone a  (rhange  of  heart  of  late  years? 
The  traditional  critic,  the  bete  noir  of  un- 
fortunate authors,  from  whose  pen  flowed 
a  mingled  stream  of  bitinrr  acid  and  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  has  he  not  become  hu- 
mane and  softer-hearted  than  of  vore? 
I  speak  of  the  critic  of  fictitious  works, 
— a  beinj^  whom,  if  he  be  conscientious 
and  really  read  what  it  falls  to  him  to 
comment  on,  I  deeply  pity.  How  seldom 
do  we  see  a  novel  heartily  condemned, 
or  even  jn<lged  with  any  uncompromis- 
ing strictness.  Surely  this  is  not  be- 
caase  there  are  no  poor  novels  to  abuse. 
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On  the  contrary,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
there  never  was  more  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  the  old  -  fashioned  stern 
censor.  If  a  modern  novelist  could  be 
killed  by  an  article;  if  by  the  rigid  de- 
cree of  the  whole  bodv  of  critics,  united 
for  the  righteous  purpose,  nine  tenths  of 
the  living  story-writers  could  be  sum- 
marily forbidden  ever  to  publish  another 
novel,  I  think  there  might  be  a  chance 
for  the  public  to  recover  a  healthy  ap- 
petite once  more.  We  have  all  heard 
of  men  who  read  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare, and  may  be  some  one  other  book, 
alone,  and  thoui^ht  these  all  sufHcient. 
I  do  not  wish  to  confine  myself  or  any 
one  else  to  such  a  limited  library,  but 
every  day  the  necessity  of  selection  in 
our  reading  becomes  greater. 

I  do  not  Ix'lieve  in  **  encouraging  " 
young  or  weakly  authors  by  praising 
poor  work  of  theirs.  A  good  snubbing 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
them.  If  there  really  is  decided  prom- 
ise of  better  things  to  come,  then  by  all 
means  say  so;  but  do  not  forget,  Mr. 
Reviewer,  to  point  out  exactly,  at  the 
same  time,  the  faults.  However,  the 
real  critic  of  course  knows  all  this  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  him,  and  the  major- 
ity of  reviewers  are  in  no  hijjh  sense 
critics  at  all.  Women  are  the  greatest 
readers  of  novels;  the  novel  is  for  them 
what  the  cigar  or  the  occasional  drink 
is  for  a  man,  —  a  sedative  or  a  stimulus, 
according  to  the  temperament.  And  I 
am  sure  they  get  as  much  of  mental  in- 
jury from  the  weak  trash  with  which  they 
dilute  their  intellect  as  the  men  get  of 
physical  harm  from  habitual  smoking. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  demand  of 
mine  for  more  severe  judgment  from  the 
critics  is  an  unselfish  interest  in  the 
mental  welfare  of  my  reading  fellow- 
creatures;  but  I  have  also  my  own  pri- 
vate reason  for  it,  and  that  is  that  I  am 
very  fond  of  novel-reading,  and  cannot 
get  enough  good  novels  to  read,  and  am 
convinced  that  one  cause  of  it  is  that 
there  are  far  too  many  novels. 

—  The  affair  to  which  I  allude  hap- 
pened, some  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a 
suburban  village,  now  a  city.  A  zeal- 
ous parson  fancied  his  disciples  rendered 
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listless  at  morning  service  by  partaking 
too  freely  of  the  old-fashioned  dish  by 
which  it  was  once  said  Sunday  was  chiefly 
marked.  Pragmatical,  if  anything,  the 
earnest  doctor  labored  with  his  flock, 
and  even  on  one  occasion  admonished 
tliem  from  the  pulpit,  especially  suggest- 
ing that  the  custom  of  going  to  the  bake- 
shop  every  Sunday  morning  was  mani- 
fest Sabbath  -  breaking,  and  should  be 
abolished.  This,  of  course,  though  the 
parson  was  orthodox,  was  gross  heresy ; 
and,  in  a  rash  moment  of  honest  indior. 
nation,  a  big  pot  of  brown  baked  pulse 
with  crackling  brawn  was  placed  upon 
the  parson's  doorstep  just  before  service 
time,  and  white  beans  liberally  scattered 
along  his  path  to  the  meeting  -  house. 
Before  the  summer  was  over  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  vines  fringed  the  church- 
yard, to  the  great  amazement  of  the  vil- 
lagers, many  of  whom,  though  not  of  his 
persuasion,  knew  beans. 

—  The  late  **hard  times'*  have  de- 
veloped many  undesirable  things,  and 
amoni;  them  not  the  least  is  the  na- 
tive American  l)eggar.  Does  anyboily, 
J  wonder,  like  him  better,  or  think  him 
an  improvement  on  the  Old  World  men- 
dicant? If  so,  I  beg  to  dissent,  and 
add  that  the  latter's  doubtful  story,  pref- 
aced with  *'  Savin'  yer  presence,*'  and 
**  "With  n»spects  to  you,**  finds  its  way 
to  my  jx)oket  in  half  the  time  that  the 
former's  thankless  demand  and  ajjixrieved 
independcMice  are  traveling  through  my 
consciousness. 

If  the  Club  were  not  such  a  stickler 
for  brevity,  I  couhl  adduce  j)roof,  amus- 
ing and  vexatious,  in  support  of  an 
opinion  so  uncomplimentary  to  our  |x>or. 
There  is  an  art  in  asking  alms,  as  in  all 
other  things,  and  the  rei'ipient  of  your 
bnuntv  who  trlls  vou  in  effect,  if  not  in 
actual  wiirds,  that  vou  are  bound  to  do 
something:  for  him  because  he  is  just  as 
g()0<i  as  you  an*,  if  he  is  poor,  has  scarce- 
Iv  niastoretl  tliut  art. 

And,  after  all.  1  'm  not  sure  that  the 
tremble  is  n't  in  the  air  rather  than  in 
our  instittitiiiiis,  since  the  verv  alKirijj- 
ines  di>play  the  traits  I  complain  of, 
—  at  lea>t  sueh  remnants  of  them  as  I 
have  seen.     Their   barefaced  askin<;  is 


always  matched  by  their  stolid  thank- 
Icssness.  One  of  the  drollest  things 
I  ever  saw  was  a  Penobscot  squaw,  re- 
fused by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  walk- 
ins  into  a  kitchen  and  cam-inor  off  a 
large  ham.  "WTien  followed  by  the  as- 
tonished and  irate  mistress,  and  told  to 
bring  it  back,  the  squaw  coolly  answered, 
**  No,  no,  white  sister,  me  hungry;  you 
get  plenty  more,  me  got  none.  Your 
people  take  my  people  land,  me  take 
your  meat;  all  right!  *'  Of  course  she 
conquered  and  carried  off  the  ham. 

It  seems  to  me  recent  events  have  de- 
veloped a  good  deal  of  this  spirit  among 
some  white  natives,  also. 

—  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  dav  for 
the  Bonapartist^,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
already,  in  his  admirable  Dictionar}'  of 
Quotations,  shown  that  the  great  Na- 
poleon may  have  been  quoting  from  the 
Monday  Lectureship's  friend,  Tom  Paine, 
when  he  said  there  was  but  a  single  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  For 
did  not  The  Age  of  Reason  —  a  book, 
it  mav  be  said,  bv  the  wav,  that  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  a  scape-goat  — 
contain  these  wonls:  **  The  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  arc  often  so  nearly  relat- 
ed that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them  sep- 
arately. One  step  above  the  sublime 
makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above 
the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  a<;ain  "? 
Yet  the  antithesis  had  been  alroadv  writ- 

m 

ten  down,  although  Napoleon  gave  the 
final  mint-mark  that  made  the  saying 
current.  In  Joseph  Warton's  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  (I-#on- 
don:  Dotlsley.  1 782),  vol.  ii.,  page  60,  is 
the  statement,  **  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto,  made  very  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous.*' After  all,  the  saying  is  more 
often  cpiote*!  in  this  earlier  form.  Paino's 
book  appeared  in  17l>i). 

—  Those  of  the  readers  of  the  Wreck 
of  the  (irusvenor  who,  like  myself,  first 
read  it  at  the  sea-shon*,  with  the  acces- 
sories of  an  iM-easional  wild  storm  and 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  sailor  character  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  must  have  felt  in  a  jKH-uliar  man- 
ner the  photojjraphic  reality  of  the  whole 
story.      Striking  testimony  to  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  what  sometimes  seemed  ex- 
amrerated  has  fallen  in  my  way  more 
than  once. 

A  broad-breasted,  manly  skipper,  in 
whose  company  I  was  tlirown  last  sum- 
mer, and  whose  face  has  caught  much 
of  its  bronze  while  rescuing  haman  lives, 
had  an  experience  identical  with  that 
of  the  heroine  and  her  father  on  the 
rolling,  deserted  htdl.  A  passing  ship 
had  taken  one  boatful  from  the  wreck 
in  a  fri<;htful  sea;  the  officer  refused  to 
return  for  the  three  sailors,  of  whom 
one  was  mv  narrator,  and  their  lives 
were  saved  onlv  by  an  act  of  heroism 
such  as  is  described  in  the  Grosvenor. 

And  now,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
shipping  news  in  my  morning  paper, 
amonz  the  sadlv  numerous  disasters  of 
the  past  month,  is  a  story  curiously  re- 
scmblinsr  the  circumstances  of  the  crisis 
which  came  to  the  Grosvenor  when  off 
the  Bennudas.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  mutiny  of  the  crew,  led  by  the 
ship's  carpenter;  the  death  of  the  cap- 
tain; the  placing  of  the  hero,  the  second 
mate,  in  command;  the  false  reckoning 
which  the  latter  kept;  the  supposed 
nearness  to  Florida,  but  real  proximity 
to  the  Bermudas;  and  the  intention  of 
the  mutineers  to  leave  the  mate  and 
Miss  Robertson  on  board,  after  having 
scuttled  the  vessel.  Then  came  the  sus- 
pense of  the  counter-plotters,  —  the  boat- 
swain beins:  hidden  below,  instead  of 
dtad,  as  the  mutineers  sui)posed,  —  when 
the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  after 
boring  auger  holes  in  the  ship's  bottom, 
and  deserted  the  vessel  with  the  muti- 
neers. I  copy  the  coincidence  from  the 
report,  word  for  word:  — 

*•  Brijr  L' Avvenire,  from  Messina  for 
New  York  (before  reported),  arrived  in 
Five  Fathom  Hole,  Bermuda,  March 
29,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Pajje,  late  first 
officer  of  barque  Black  Prince,  of  St. 
John,  X.  B.  The  latter  fell  in  with  the 
bri'j  March  23,  lat.  28.40,  long.  67.  She 
was  drifting  about  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion, with  foremast,  maintopmast,  jib- 
boom  with  all  attached,  carried  away, 


and  had  to  all  appearances  been  aban- 
doned. Capt.  Tyn^ll,  of  the  Black 
Prince,  took  the  brig  in  tow,  and  towed 
her  for  some  time,  when  he  found  it 
would  be  more  judicious  to  adopt  an- 
other course.  lie  accordinjjlv  cut  the 
hawser,  and  put  his  first  ofKcer  with 
four 'seamen  on  board  the  brig,  and  or- 
dered them  to  bring  her  to  Bermuda. 
With  some  spare  spars  from  the  Black 
Prince  jury  masts  were  rigged,  and  the 
ship  reached  port  as  already  mentioned. 
Capt.  Page  reports  that  when  he  went 
on  board  the  brig,  he  found  eight  feet 
of  water  in  her  hold.  He  and  his  crew 
set  to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  soon 
gained  on  the  water.  After  the  water 
had  been  lowered,  he  overhauled  the 
vessel,  and  found  three  auger  holes  in 
the  hull,  and  two  three-quarter  inch  au- 
gers lying  near  by.  One  hole  was  for- 
ward, quite  low  down;  a  second  one 
was  opposite  the  mainmast ;  and  a  third 
one  was  near  the  stern-post.  After 
these  had  been  stopped  up,  the  vessel 
was  perfectly  tight,  and  proved  herself 
an  excellent  sea  boat.  The  L'Avve- 
nire  is  built  of  white  oak,  is  a  new  ves- 
sel apparently,  and  was  well  fitted. 
She  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  wine,  and  the  fruit  appears 
to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  The 
vice-marshal  in  the  Court  of  Admiraltv 
took  charge  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  parties  interested 
in  them.  The  vessel  had  commenced 
to  discharge  cargo,  April  4,  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  soon 
after  the  date  of  picking  up  the  brig 
there  followed  one  of  the  severest  stonus 
(March  30th)  known  in  many  years,  the 
parallel  is  almost  perfect.  Could  there 
be  even  the  remotest  connection  be- 
tween the  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  and 
the  wreck  of  the  L' Avvenire  V  Had  the 
l)ook  been  known  on  bocard,  or  had  an- 
other ill-treated  crew  evolved  from  their 
inner  consciousness  just  such  a  lil)era- 
tion  as  had  occurred  to  the  author  of  the 
Grosvenor  ? 
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Onb  of  the  most  u.^eful  thiogs  that  can 
happen  to  a  man,  anil  possibly  also  to  a 
worhl,  is  a  change  in  its  |K)int  of  view.  In 
the  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance 
the  world  siiddouly  changed  its  point  of 
view.  It  had  ht'en  Christian  and  ascetic; 
it  became  practically  pagan  and  self-indul- 
gent. Its  attention  was  directed  to  the  re- 
mains of  classic  antiquity,  and  it  realized 
what  men  were  capable  of  under  other 
ideals.  Unhesitating  faith  gave  place  to 
curiosity.  The  Keformation  legitimatized 
curiosity ;  the  Revolution  followed,  sweep- 
ing away  in  a  desperate  burst  of  impatience 
the  impediments  which  prevented  the  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  free  inquiry  to 
actual  affairs.  Out  of  this  turmoil  issued 
modem  times.  When  the  Renaissance  be- 
gan the  world  was  ])rovincijil ;  at  present 
no  one  doubts  that  it  is  sufficientlv  cosmo- 
politan.  There  is  nothing  it  does  not  tol- 
erate, doubt,  invest i;j:ate. 

It  is  to  an  exposition  of  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  idea  out  of  the  mediaeval  idea 
that  Mr.  Symonds,  in  the  valuable  work 
before  us,^  has  devoted  himself.  When  the 
movement  iKJiran,  in  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury, St.  Anthony  was  the  recognized  ty|)e 
of  jierfection  ;  at  its  culmination,  in  the  six- 
teenth, it  was  more  nearly  the  young  An- 
tinous. 

There  had  been  an  infallible  theorv  for 
every  department  of  life  and  the  arts,  de- 
duced from  the  reli;;ious  idea.  Life  was 
un«lerstood  as  a  ])eriod  of  ])robation.  The 
jdeasures  jjossible  to  be  extracted  from  it 
were  not  inrant  to  be  extracted.  They 
were  tom]»tations,  to  b»'  r»'*sisted  in  onler  to 
establish  a  claim  to  a  ftiturc  reward.  To 
yield  to  them  was  not  >imply  an  improvi- 
dent choice  of  the  lessor  for  the  greater 
good,  but  fatal  criminality.  The  anchorite 
of  the  drs<>rt,  afflicted  with  everv  earthlv 
ill,  yet  resisting  the  faintest  trace  of  conces- 
sion to  the  suprenie>t  combination  of  earth- 
ly so«luctions,  wa>  the  hi;:hest  type  of  per- 
fection and  mundane  usefulness. 

To  this,  born  out  of  a  >udden  di.'^covery 
of  the  l)eauty  and  merit  in  the  h»n;:-nogleet- 
cd  remains  of  antiquity.  succee<led  an  in- 
tense worldiiness.     One  extn^me  begets  an- 

*  The  Rennissan'-t  in  Irttlu.  Hy  ,l0H!i  Apdinoton 
Stmojcdi.  ]<<>nil«in :  Smith.  El»U«r  &  Co.  New 
York  :  Ilonry  Unit  &  Co.     1579. 


Other;  the  world  had  been  nothing,  now  it 
was  everj'thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  undoubt- 
ed record  that  the  cultivated  world  in  the 
Renaissance  period  became  frankly  pagan. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  enjoyment 
in  a  problematic  future  state,  but  how  to 
get  the  greatest  enjoyment  out  of  this.  It 
was  held  that  beauty  was  a  good  in  itself. 
Its  ]>lea8ure8  were  for  actual  use,  as  they 
seemed,  and  not  for  avoidance.  The  com- 
plex faculties  of  human  nature  were  meant 
not  merely  for  worship,  but  to  be  employed 
upon  objects  as  diverse  as  themselves.  The 
body  was  a  noble  and  lovely  creation,  its 
senses  to  be  gratified  instead  of  lieing  re- 
pressed and  blighted.  The  Renaissance  in 
its  essence  was  the  rebirth  of  paganismy 
whose  creed  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  purelj 
mortal  life,  and  whose  worship  the  apothe- 
osis of  purely  mortal  l^eauty  and  capacitj. 

This  was  the  changed  point  of  view  from 
the  occupation  of  which  arose  the  immense 
diversitv  of  modem  times. 

Opinion  did  not  long  remain  at  this  new 
extreme.  The  reformation  of  Luther  in 
the  north,  and  the  Catholic  counter-refor- 
mation in  the  south,  made  the  artistic  pa- 
ganism into  which  all,  from  pontiff  to  peas- 
ant, had  lapsed  disreputable.  Hut  the  new 
ideal  was  in  the  world,  and  could  not  be 
abolished.  Life  has  ever  since  been  a  strug^ 
gle  between  this  ideal  and  that  which  it 
superceded.  Morality  endeavors  to  Hud  the 
difhcult  limit  to  wl^ich  the  allurements  of 
the  world  may  l)e  ]>ursued,  while  the  miud 
is  kept  mainly  fixed  upon  heaven.  It  would 
1)0  dithcult  to  dwell  dispro|)urtionatelr  upon 
this  conflict  between  the  two  op]>osiug  prin- 
ciples of  asceticistn  and  worldiiness,  which 
is  the  essential  fact  and  the  surviving  im- 
])ression  l)Oth  «)f  Mr.  Symonds's  work  and 
of  the  Renaissance  period. 

His  plan  pro]K)ses  to  trace  the  progrera 
of  the  revived  ela.'<sie  itleas  in  the  threi^ftdd 
de]>artnjents  of  (1)  governmental  and  civil 
life,  (2)  literature,  ami  {.'))  the  fine  arts.  A 
volume  is  devoted  to  eaeh.  A  fourth  vol- 
ume is  jirojefted,  to  cover  literatun»  more 
in  detail  and  to  a  later  period.  The  vol- 
umes   are    not    numbered     consecutivolv. 

• 

Kaeh  is  a  com])reheti-ive  work  so  far  as  its 
own  branch  c»f  the  subject  is  conconied,  and 
to  be  read  sejiarately  with  pn>tit.  This 
sharpness  of  elimination  and  distribution 
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of  each  class  of  subject  matter  to  its  own 
de|>artinciit,  although  haviii^^  its  advantages 
io  proseuting  to  the  s|iecial  student  the 
part  iu  whicii  he  is  iutercstcd  in  the  clear- 
e!»t  form,  may  he  thought  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous as  giving  a  less  connected  view  of 
tlie  whole. 

AfKtrt  from  this,  and  inside  of  the  order 
chosen,  there  is  notliing  ol)si'ure.  The  ar- 
rangi'mt'Ut  and  manner  evidence  a  mind 
which  has  a  gonius  for  logic  and  orderly 
divlsiuuri.  It  is  a  cloar  and  symmetrical 
narrative  iu  a  very  pleading  style. 

It  mu^t  Im;  admitted  llnit  Italian  historv, 
in  English  at  least,  is  both  los  written  an<l 
less  R*ad  than  any  other.  The  school  books, 
from  which  ]ierhaps  our  most  lasting  im- 
pre-ssions  are  derived,  >light  it  extremely. 
Our  Prt'M'otts  and  Motleys  ])ass  it  by  to 
devote  their  ])ainstaking  research  and  pow- 
ers of  vivid  description  to  matters  without 
A  tithe  of  the  innate  interest  or  actual  im- 
portance of  this. 

The  numerouH  independent  states  which 
in  Italy  take  the  place  of  the  single  dynas- 
ties and  clearly  <iet)ned  fortunes  of  other 
countries,  and  some  dark  stones  of  ]>ecul- 
iarly  ingenious  cruelties,  selected  from  its 
annals  by  purveyors  of  tlie  marvelous,  cre- 
ate about  it  in  the  popular  miud  a  repul- 
sion and  an  appi'aranco  of  difiiculty  which 
it  does  not  really  possess.  This  darkness 
wherever  pierced  yields  tlie  richest  returns ; 
it  is  an  obs<-urity  comparable  only  to  that 
of  a  treasure  chamber  in  which  the  rays  of 
the  lantern  sparkle  back  from  walls  in- 
crusted  with  precious  stones.  The  coni])lex 
Italian  character  is  found  subtle,  ingenious, 
enterprisuig,  intelleetual,  scholarly ;  delight- 
ing in  art ;  evolving  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
courtier,  which  is  also  the  ideal  of  the  mod- 
em gentlenuiu  ;  living  a  life  of  splendid  re- 
finement at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  scarcely  emerging  from  barbarism. 

Mr.  Svmonds's  Renaissance  in  Itiilv  is 
hardly  a  historj'  i>roper,  but  belongs  rather 
to  the  philosophical  school  of  ]3uckle  and 
Lccky.  Yet  it  does  much  to  introduce 
simplicity  into  the  apparent  complication 
mentioned.  Strung  along  u|)on  the  thread 
of  his  iucjuiry,  which  is  kept  constantly  in 
view,  the  seeming  tangle  of  republics,  oligar- 
chies, im]>erial  tiefs,  and  eeclesiastic.il  ]jow- 
en  resolves  itself  into  a  few  classifications 
ftod  easily  distinguished  types. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  can  bv  no  means 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  subdivision  of  the 
great  classical  revival.  It  wus  the  Rcnais- 
lasce.    It  was  born,  developed,  and  reached 


its  highest  poraibilities  there.  Afterwards 
it  sent  its  influence  and  its  patterns  to 
France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  to  be  modified  according  to  the 
genius  of  each  locality.  It  wim  an  intel- 
lectual influence,  which  seems  to  increase 
in  intensity  inversely  as  the  distance  iu 
time.  They  were  patterns  which  jiroduced 
chintzes,  Watteau  shepherdesses,  a  Louis 
Quatorze  crowned  with  Roman  bays  over  a 
full-lK>ttomed  wig.  Sir  Christoj)her  Wren 
churches,  the  brown  stone  magniticeuce  of 
private  life  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
the  most  orthodox  court-housi>  models  for 
New  South  Wales.  It  was  not  till  well 
into  the  present  century  that  some  bold  in- 
novators in  literature,  —  Scott  in  England 
and  Chftteaubriand  in  France  (a  sort  of 
Mazeppa,  according  to  Sainte-Ueuve,  after 
whom  the  hosts  of  literature  galloped  into 
romanticism),  —  and  I'ugin  and  others  in 
architecture,  began  to  make  head  against 
the  exclusive  predominance  of  Renaissance 
ideas. 

The  period  embraced  iu  the  culmination 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  may  l)c  included 
between  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453, 
and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  in  1547  ;  but  the  gradual  steps  of 
preparation  for  this  elliore.**cence  date  from 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  in  i;308.  The 
Renaissimce,  according  to  the  striking 
phnune  of  Michelet,  discovered  the  world, 
and  discovered  man.  Now  that  eartlily 
life  was  a  worthy  thing  in  itself,  everything 
must  be  done  to  make  it  as  complete  as 
possible. 

The  extent  of  the  interest  in  the  classic 
fragments,  manuscrij)ts,  and  marbles,  when 
attention  wiis  suddenly  called  to  them  after 
they  had  lain  neglected  for  centuries,  is 
something  hardly  now  conceivable.  No 
literary  man  and  no  artist  can  contemplate 
without  effusion  and  a  sense  of  compiissiou- 
ate  kindliness  at  its  enormous  self-delusion 
the  god-like  honors  paid  to  their  craft  by  this 
enthusiastic  age. 

Cimabue's  Madonna,  the  flrst  ]>icture 
that  showed  evidences  of  an  escape  from 
archaic  traditions,  was  borne  in  procession, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  a  Florentine  hol- 
iday. The  leg  l)one  of  Livy  was  presented 
by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  King  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  as  a  precious  relic.  This  mon- 
arch took  to  his  wars  a  secretary  who  read 
Livy  to  him  and  his  captains  in  his  tent. 
The  birthday  of  Plato  was  observed.  No- 
bles and  merchants  ruined  themselves  in 
the  purchase  of  books.    Young  men  left 
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their  wine  and  dicing  and  women  to  listen 
to  a  learned  teacher  of  Greek. 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  works  of 
antiquity  to  any  feeble  efforts  of  their  own 
seemed  to  make  blind  imitation  the  high- 
est form  of  progress.  Imitation  extended 
into  every  department,  and  matters  which 
could  not  be  treated  in  classic  phrase  were 
not  treated  at  all. 

They  loved  liberty  because  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  had  loved  liberty.  They  re- 
tired to  their  Tusculan  farms  and  luved 
nature  in  precisely  the  turns  of  expression 
employed  by  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Theocri- 
tus. There  were  Heliconian  Muses,  Pans, 
Galateas,  fauns,  and  river-gods,  but  hardly 
a  word,  except  in  the  pleasing  numbers  of 
a  late  minor  poet,  Flaminio,  about  actual 
persons  or  woods,  skies  or  flowers,  as  they 
really  are.  In  writing  nobody  pretended 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  In  consequence, 
an  artificial,  mannered  literature  of  sound- 
ing emptiness  grew  up.  The  form  was 
everythiu;;,  the  matter  of  only  the  slight- 
est account.  To  take  some  trivial  subject 
and  play  upon  it  in  hexameters  of  correct 
Latinism  —  for  it  was  not  till  late  in  the 
movement  that  Italian  was  deemed  suit- 
able for  any  dignified  use  —  was  sufficient 
to  gain  the  applause  of  courts  and  predic- 
tions of  lasting  fame  from  learned  acade- 
mies. Literarv  talent  was  esteemed  so  tine  a 
thing  that  it  was  relea.sed  from  all  onlinary 
niles.  The  greatest  obscurities  and  blas- 
phemies were  pardoned  to  it,  judged  only 
according  to  the  verses  in  which  they  were 
couched,  and  liberally  rewarded.  Poggio 
published  in  his  Fa^'etite  a  series  of  the  most 
scurrilous  satires  upon  the  papacy,  but  not- 
withstanding was  made  papal  secretary, 
which  post  he  had  for  fifty  years. 

The  revival  of  learning  had  below  it  for 
the  Italians,  what  it  could  not  have  any- 
where else,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
The  greatness  of  antiijuity  was  in  a  sense 
their  own.  Every  exploitation  of  it  was  an 
euhanceMK'nt  of  themselves.  They  were 
direct  (lo>cendants  of  im]>erial  Rome,  which 
had  bet-n  nii>tre>s  of  the  world.  The  treas- 
ures of  art  thev  unearthed  wore  not  start- 
ling  new  discoveries ;  they  had  merely  l)een 
mislaid  a  little  while.  Thev  could  be 
]H)inted  to  as  evidences  of  the  cap;u'ity  of 
the  raoH. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  more  theo- 
rotiial  talk  aUiut  lil>ertv  increased  the  more 
fuUv  nn*n  were  enslave<l.  The  Italian 
states  without  exception  pained  throuf:h 
this  perioil  under  some  form  of  de8]>otism. 


They  had  adopted  a  conception  of  liberty 
which  contained  the  seeds  of  ruin  within 
itself.  They  desired  freedom  for  them- 
selves, but  enslavement  for  all  others.  Am- 
bitious generals  were  not  slow  in  finding 
the  logic  of  such  a  theory.  The  Washing- 
tons  of  the  period,  instead  of  retiring  to 
private  life  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties, made  it  their  aim  to  seize  upon  the 
chief  power,  and  to  become  despots. 

The  characteristics  of  these  illegal  rulers, 
and  their  relation  to  their  times,  con:*titnta 
the  first  branch  of  Mr.  Symonds's  inquirj. 
He  presents  them  in  a  few  clearly  depicted 
types,  from  which  we  divine  the  whole. 
The  picture  is  for  the  most  part  gloomy, 
but  it  is  brightened  with  the  splendor  of 
the  arts.  The  despots  extended  to  them  a 
liberal  encouragement  Doulitlcss,  it  was 
largely  a  matter  of  policy.  The  trick  has 
not  been  unknown,  either  before  or  since,  of 
dazzling  a  ]^>eople  into  forgetfulness  of  their 
liberties  with  splendid  monuments  and  lit- 
erary awards.  In  other  cases  the  interest 
was  genuine.  In  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
a  prince  who  had  a  hideous  record  of  aa> 
sassinations  and  wanton  cruelties  behind 
him,  "  pure  intellect  had  reached  to  perfect 
independence.  In  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  he  was  magnificent.  The  Certo- 
sa  of  Pavia  and  the  Duomo  of  Milan  owed 
their  foundation  to  his  sense  of  splendor. 
At  the  same  time  he  completed  the  palace 
of  Pavia  which  his  father  had  begun,  and 
which  he  made  the  noblest  dwelling-house 
in  Europe.  The  University  of  Pavia  was 
raised  bv  him  from  a  state  of  decailence  to 
one  of  great  prosperity,  partly  by  munifi- 
cent endowments,  and  ]>artly  by  a  wise 
choice  of  professors.  .  .  .  He  completed 
and  ])artly  carried  out  a  scheme  for  turning 
the  Slincio  and  Brenta  from  their  channels, 
and  for  drying  up  the  lagoons  of  Venice." 

The  author  takes  a  darker  view  of  the 
Italian  despot  than  Macaulay.  who  bcliered 
him  not  to  l>o  wantonlv  cruel,  hut  "on  the 
contmry,  where  no  political  object  was  at 
stake,  soft  and  humane."  His  ]iicturc  aft 
the  l>est  is  luid  enou;;h,  and  his  union  with 
so  \n\M:  a  naturt>  of  si'holarlv  and  Ksthetic 
enthusiasm  a  iN(y(-iioIo;:ic{il  puzzle  of  which 
we  shall  have  a  further  word  to  sav. 

The  professed  sehol:ir>  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, known  as  "  humanists,"  who  frequented 
these  wicked  courts  ofTercil  no  rebuke  in 
the  manner  of  their  lives  to  the  profligacy 
around  them.  It  is  rather  a  nmtter  uf  rec- 
ord that  thev  were  foremost  in  Iieentioa»> 
ness.     They  revived  the  worst  pagan  ric«t| 
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•ad  nndcr  their  new  theories  of  life  scorned 
•very  rctftraint.  "  While  professing  stoi- 
dsm/'  says  Symonds,  "they  wallowed  in 
nensualitv.  .  .  .  Licentiousness  becAme  a 
fpei-ial  branch  of  hoinanistic  literature. 
Under  the  thin  mask  of  Iminanc  retincment 
leered  the  untamed  savage ;  and  an  age 
that  boasted  not  unreasonably  of  its  mental 
progress  was  at  the  same  time  notorious 
for  the  vices  that  disgrace  mankind.'' 

In  the  extraordinary  union  of  such  traits 
as  these  with  a  genuine  passion  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits  in  this  strange  period,  there 
seems  something  discouraging  for  civiliza- 
tion,  —  something  hopfle>s  for  humanity. 
One  is  even  inclined  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  the  pulilic  schools  of  the  present  day  as 
an  all-sufficient  palladium  of  morality  and 
our  liberties.  If  a  ]X)Iito  and  accomplished 
people,  with  a  proHciency  in  the  arts  and 
an  interest  in  learning  that  have  never  been 
equaled,  could  arrive  at  nothing  more  than 
monstrous  vice  and  groveling  servility,  one 
asks,  is  there  no  lesson  for  us  1  Shall  we 
not  lAuse  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  cease  en- 
eouraging  our  publishers  and  clamoring  for 
increased  aesthetic  facilities  ? 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  baffling 
that  comes  out  of  history.  What  is  the 
limit  to  which  a  nation  may  safely  advance, 
and  which  it  may  not  overpass  without  go- 
ing down  to  destruction  ?  In  all  the  days 
of  decadence  civilization  is  at  its  highest. 
The  vases  and  sarcophagi  are  of  the  most 
elegant  form  ;  the  jewels  and  tapesiries  the 
mo0t  exquisite ;  the  writers  the  most  pol- 
ished and  satiric  ;  the  people  the  most  de- 
fenseless against  the  rude  enemy  storming 
at  the  gates. 

In  the  matter  of  art  Rnskin  attempts  a 
iolutiou  of  the  enigma  and  an  escape  from 
the  apparent  logic  of  history  in  his  most 
characteristic  manner,  but  succeeds  onlv  in 
presenting  its  conditions  more  forcibly.  He 
contrasts  the  simple  Highlander,  whose  only 
artistic  invention  is  the  checker-board  pat- 
tern of  his  plaid,  with  the  fertile-brained 
Hindoo,  teeming  with  rich  and  ingenious  fan- 
cies. '*  Out  of  the  peat  cottage,"  he  tells  ns, 
M  the  case  in  fact  is,  ''come  faith,  courage, 
ielf-«acrifice,  purity,  and  ])iety,  and  what- 
ever else  is  fruitful  in  the  work  of  heaven  ; 
out  of  the  ivory  palace  come  treachery, 
craelty,  cowardice,  idolatry,  bestiality,  what- 
ever else  is  fruitful  in  the  work  of  hell." 
The  possibility  of  the  aesthetic  improvement 
of  the  Highlander  is  passed  over,  but  it  is 
aaerted  that  the  Hindoo  need  by  no  means 
be  80  bad  as  he  is  —  and  the  rest  of  ns  mod- 


em nations  who  arc  endeavoring  to  beau- 
tify our  lives  are  to  take  due  notice  —  if, 
in  his  ubiquitous  ornaments,  he  had  delight- 
ed in  decoration  not  for  what  it  is,  but  far 
what  it  suggests,  and  had  endeavored  to  make 
it  suggest  natural  objects ! 

We  have  not  even  so  much  of  an  expla- 
nation for  the  anomaly  so  far  as  literature  is 
concerned.  But,  not  to  concede  that  thcra 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  litera- 
ture in  its  best  development  and  morality, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  soulless  character 
of  the  literature  under  consideration  must 
be  remembered.  It  was  niaiiilv  a  matter 
of  form  without  essence.  Nothing  is  more 
entertaining  than  the  personal  sketches  of 
these  scholars.  Their  quarrels  and  printed 
invectives  are  beyond  the  extreniest  amen- 
ities of  the  modern  provincial  press  in  times 
of  political  heat. 

Their  pedantic  learning  was  valuable  as 
a  foundation  stone  is  valuable,  —  for  what 
was  to  be  set  u|)on  it.  It  did  not  furnish  in 
itself  the  ennobling  sentiments  and  ideals 
which  we  like  to  believe  make  the  best  mod- 
cm  literature  a  tangible  restraining  force 
and  safeguard. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  has  its  features 
of  interest  for  every  taste.  In  its  progress 
changes  were  evolved  of  vital  importance  to 
every  human  interest.  But  that  which  gives 
it  its  greatest  charm,  and  leads  its  votary  to 
turn  with  avidity  to  the  prospect  of  new  de- 
tails and  linger  with  untiring  fondness  over 
the  old,  is  the  color  and  light,  the  all-pervad- 
ing sentiment  of  beauty,  in  which  it  is 
bathed.  The  historian  without  artistic  feel- 
ing has  no  vocation  in  its  annals.  The  tone 
of  Mr.  Symonds  is  philosophic,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  his  studies,  and  his 
air  for  the  most  part  tem])erate  and  dis- 
criminating. Yet  he  is  not  lacking  in  warm 
appreciations,  which  upon  occasion  find  ex- 
pression in  picturesque  and  glowing  pas- 
sages. Such  a  one  is  his  explanation  of 
the  supremacy  of  color  in  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting :  — 

"  There  is  color  in  flowers.  Gardens  of 
tuli|>s  are  radiant,  and  the  mountain  valleys 
touch  the  soul  with  the  beauty  of  their  pure 
and  gem-like  hues.  Therefore,  the  paint- 
ers of  Flanders  and  of  Umbria,  John  Van 
Eyckand  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  penetrated 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  world  of  color. 
But  what  are  the  purples  and  scarlets  and 
bines  of  iris,  anemone,  or  columbine,  dis- 
persed among  deep  meadow  grasses,  or 
trained  in  quiet  cloister  garden-beds,  when 
compared  with  that  melodrama  of  flamo 
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and  frold  and  orange  which  the  skies  and 
lagoous  of  Venice  yield  almost  daily  to  the 
eyes  ?  The  Venetians  had  no  green  tields 
and  trees,  no  garden  borders,  no  blossom- 
ing orchards,  to  teach  them  the  tender  sug- 
gestiveness.  tlie  quaint  poctrj',  of  isolated  or 
contrasted  tints.  Their  meadows  were  the 
fruitless  furrows  of  the  Adriatic,  hued  like 
a  peacock's  neck ;  they  called  the  pearl 
shells  of  their  Lido  flowers  Jior  di  mare. 
Nothing  distracted  their  attention  from  the 
glories  of  morning  and  of  evening  present- 
ed to  them  by  their  sea  and  sky.  It  was  in 
conseciuence  of  this  that  the  Venetians  con- 
ceived color  so  heroically ;  not  as  a  matter 
of  missal  margins  or  of  subordinate  deco- 
ration, but  as  a  motive  worthy  in  itself  of 
sublime  treatment." 

As  a  critic  of  art,  and  indeed  in  his  work 
in  general,  Mr.  Symonds  is  rather  an  ap- 
preciative follower  of  authority  than  an 
originator  of  striking  new  reflections  or 
points  of  view.  He  consigns  nolKxiy  to  ob- 
loquy whose  verdict  ha«l  not  already  been 
pronounced,  and  redeenLS  nobody  from  it, 
except  it  be  Botticelli ;  and  this  not  of  his 
own  motion,  bat  to  note  the  singular  interest 
whii'h  has  lately  been  shown  by  the  school  of 
Ruskin  and  Bourne  Jones  for  this  hitherto 
obscure  painter  of  the  middle  Renaissance. 
He  is  thought  to  I>e  a  peculiarly  character- 
istic representative  of  the  subtle  moment  of 
transition  when  the  new  classic  scholarship 
was  making  its  way  into  the  old  traditions 
of  painting,  and  had  not  yet  fully  prevailed 
over  them. 

In  this  irrepressible  conflict,  the  sympa- 
thies of  Mr.  Symonds  appear  somewhat 
vacillating,  and  his  uncertainty  of  feeling 
leads  to  minor  contradictions.  Tlius,  at  one 
moment  we  learn  that "  painting  and  S(^>ulpt- 
urc  were  alike  alien  to  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions, the  scholastic  subtleties,  and  the  inrstat- 
ic  trances  of  the  Miildle  Ages ;  '*  and,  later 
on,  that  *•  the  idyllic  grai-e  of  maternal  love 
in  the  Madonna,  the  ]iatbetic  incidents  of 
martynloin,  .  .  .  the  loveliness  of  a  jmre 
life  in  niudest  virgins,  and  the  dramatic  e])i- 
sodes  of  sacrt^d  story  furni>h  a  multitude  of 
motives  admirably  pictorial." 

His  sym])athies  are  with  the  exuberant 
worl(lHne>s  that  raised  Italy  to  so  great  a 
piteii  of  magniricence,  yet  he  by  no  means 
spares  the  <lis.4olute  humanists,  nor  with- 
holds hus  a|>preciation  from  Savonarola. 
These  hesitations  and  reluctances  are  not 
more  than  can  be  condoned  by  a  public  which 
is  it'^elf  so  far  from  shore  on  a  sea  of  un- 
certainties. 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  this  new 
history  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that,  with- 
out offering  novel  propositions  or  curious 
research,  it  is  a  compendium  of  the  best 
that  has  been  wrought  out  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  most  of  its  departments.  It  renews 
the  picture  of  Florentine  civilization,  more 
graphically  presented  than  anywhere  else 
in  George  Eliot's  Romola ;  it  coincides  with 
Macaulay  in  his  estimate  of  the  typical  fig- 
ure of  Maccbiavelli ;  its  literary  judgments 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  Hallam.  It 
follows  Fergusson  —  a  somewhat  flippant 
guide  —  in  architecture,  and  it  avails  itself 
of  the  views  of  Taine,  while  by  no  means  ig- 
noring those  of  Ruskin.  Its  value  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  in  its  collection  and  pres- 
entation at  a  single  view  of  materials  not 
otherwise  accessible  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  mnch  time  and  pains. 

—  Mr.  Bishop  calls  his  aitistic  and  pleas- 
ing story  a  romance ;  ^  and  so  it  is  as  to  mo- 
tive, but  the  characters  and  the  incidents  — 
all  except  the  shattering  of  the  mirror  in 
the  Palazzo  Grazzini  —  are  the  characters 
and  the  incidents  of  a  novel.  The  story  is,  in 
fact,  a  rarely  successful  blending  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  is  itself  of  a  kind  of  which  there 
are  few  examples.  We  have  always  thought 
the  motive  uncommonly  good,  and  we  are 
glad  to  testify  here  to  our  sense  of  the  po- 
etic insight  with  which  it  is  managed.  Our 
readers  ought  all  to  remember  it :  that  no- 
tion of  two  men  plotting  a  crime  for  which 
one  voluntarily  suffers  the  whole  legal  pen- 
alty, and  transmits  to  his  son  the  shame  and 
misery  of  his  inexpiable  wrong,  while  the 
other  goes  free.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  study  of  Detmold's  consciousness  under 
the  agony  of  his  inherited  disgrace,  which  hit 
hides  from  everv  one  in  a  distant  citv,  and  nn- 
der  which  he  is  now  abjectly  hopeless  of  any 
good  in  life,  and  now  recklessly  defiant  and 
resolute  to  seize  love  and  hajipiness  in  spite 
of  his  unjust  de;;radation.  Nor  is  the  father 
less  strikingly  portrayed.  When  he  comes 
out  of  ])rison  he  lives  down  his  crime  in  the 
very  place  where  it  was  conn  nit  ted,  and  wins 
the  n'spect.  the  affection,  all  but  the  silence, 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  other  scnsatiou  )>ossible  from  his 
history,  eontinne  to  tell  it  to  strangers  for 
the  sake  of  enjoyinjr  thfir  sur])rii«e,  and  out 
of  a  sort  of  local  pride  in  a  man  who  could 
so  survive  his  dis:tstr<uis  |)ast.  These  are 
points,  as  the  reader  perceives,  not  only  verj 
subtile,  but  very  strong.     The  situation   is 
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powerfully  conceived,  and  it  is  pictured 
with  a  reserve,  a  cool  mastery,  that  in  the 
end  is  profoundly  affecting.  There  can  be 
no  hope  fur  Detniold  except  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Starfield's  adoptive  daughter 
with  the  daughter  of  his  father's  partner  in 
guilt,  which  duly  happens  after  he  has  fol- 
lowed her  to  P^urope  for  love,  and  their 
friendship  hns  deepened  throughout  those 
charming  scenes  in  Verona.  This  conclusion 
is  strictly  and  rightly  in  accordance  with 
the  romantic  idea  of  the  plot,  —  the  romance 
being,  like  the  ])oem,  at  once  more  elevated 
and  a  little  more  mechanical  than  the 
novel. 

The  story  is  well  balanced,  and  is  most 
cons<.'icntiously  wrought  out  to  the  end  with 
care  that  never  falters  and  never  visibly 
becomes  anxiety.  The  interest  culminates 
with  the  betrayal  of  Detmold's  secret  to 
Alice  at  the  kill  in  Verona.  She  does  not 
know  her  own  relation  to  it,  but  one  feels  in 
one's  heart  that  she  is  related  to  it,  and  that 
tbev  will  marrv  before  the  end  of  the  book. 
Yet  if  one  did  not  read  to  the  end,  he  would 
lose  much  of  the  k'st  work.  There  are  every- 
where very  penetrating  touches,  —  but  few 
better  than  the  final  allusions  to  Detmold's 
father,  and  the  young  man's  remorse,  when 
his  father  is  dca<l,  that  he  should  have  striv- 
en so  hanl  and  so  long  to  dissociate  himself 
from  a  man  whom  Alice  justly  "  looked  upon 
as  cast  in  a  heroic  mold."  If  Mr.  Bishop 
wishes  a  hint  for  another  story,  let  him  en- 
large the  sketch  of  the  elder  Detmold  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  romance.  The  character 
here  so  firmly  outlined  would  bear  elabora- 
tion, and  the  story  is  a  pathetic  and  noble 
ODe. 

Alice  Starfield,  the  heroine  of  the  present 
romance,  has  charm,  —  that  first  essential  of 
t  heroine.  The  thought  of  her  lingers  in 
the  mind  like  a  delicate  perfume,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  sense  of  her  maidenliness  which 
ve  hardly  know  how  the  author  has  con- 
trived to  impart.  The  slow  ripening  of  her 
friendship  for  Detmold  into  love,  her  gen- 
tle reluctance  to  he  other  than  she  is,  her 
sort  of  bewilderment  at  his  passion,  —  there 
is  something  exquisitely  innocent  and  lovely 
in  all  this;  and  there  is  something  fine  in 
the  instant  fusion  of  her  regard  into  a  warm- 
er feeling  when  she  believes  Detmold  slan- 
dered. The  love-making  throughout  the 
book  is  charming::,  and  the  talk  between  the 
lovers  is  real  lovers'  talk,  —  not  an  easy 
kind  of  talk  to  keep  going.  Let  the  reader 
tarn  to  that  chapter  where  Detmold  and 
Alioe  are  sketching  at  the  Moseo  Civico ;  or 


to  that  extremely  pretty  episode  called  The 
Idyl  of  an  Italian  Hillside.  At  the  Museo 
the  talk  is  light,  gay,  and  on  her  side  uncon- 
scious ;  on  the  hillside,  where  they  lounge  on 
the  grass,  it  deepens  to  tenderness  and  trem- 
bles to  confession.  It  is  something  uncom- 
monly nice  where  Detmold  is  suffered  to 
engrave  "an  imaginary  monogram  with  a 
pencil  upon  the  stone  of  a  turquoise  ring  she 
wore,"  and  there  are  constantly  things  to 
commend  them  to  the  reader's  recognition 
as  veritable  young  people,  who  are  none  the 
worse  for  being  "  silly  sooth."  At  the  Mu- 
seo, "  he  placed  himself  at  a  little  distance, 
for  her  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  head  and 
shoulders  in  a  certain  position.  *  This  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  finished  likeness,  you 
know,'  said  she,  regarding  him  quizzically,  as 
the  work  drew  to  a  close.  *  You  are  not  par- 
ticular about  having  the  nose  in,  are  you? ' 
*  Not  at  all,  —  don't  mention  it.  You  might 
omit  the  eyes  and  mouth  if  it  is  any  ob- 
ject.' *  I  have  them  in  already.  They  are  not 
so  hard  to  do  as  noses ! '  Then  she  showed 
him  a  remote  resemblance  to  himself,  much 
flattered."  Somehow,  this  young  lady's 
presence  is  a  tangible  affair  to  the  reader ; 
she  is  not  minutely  painted,  but  sketched 
with  an  occasional  minuteness  which  is  very 
effective.  At  other  times,  Mr.  Bishop  knows 
how  to  employ  this  art,  and,  still  better,  how 
to  spare  it.  Pages  of  description  could  not 
say  so  much  as  the  simple  phrase,  "  Det- 
mold turned  feebly  to  depart,"  in  the  tragic 
moment  when  Castelbarco  has  betrayed  his 
secret  to  Alice. 

We  must  pay  our  tribute  to  the  literary 
workmanship  throughout  the  book.  It  is 
flne  without  being  superfine,  and  it  is  deli- 
cate without  weakness.  The  subordinate 
persons  are  exceedingly  well  done,  especial- 
ly Hyson  ;  Mr.  Starfield,  intelligent  Ameri- 
can business  man,  is  very  goo<l,  and  so  is 
Signor  Niccolo,  the  Italian  farmer,  whose 
farm  is  a  hitherto  unpainted  bit  of  real 
value.  But  Castelbarco  strikes  us  as  rather 
conventional ;  he  is  the  weakness  of  a  book 
which  has  few  weak  points  and  many  strong 
ones.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  its  ex- 
cellent quality,  its  very  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic flavor,  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
It  has  humor,  too,  of  a  fresh  and  original 
sort,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  prevail- 
ingly sombre  cast  of  the  story.  It  is  in  fine 
a  finished  achievement  of  a  high  sort  in  fic- 
tion, and  it  gives  us  the  right  to  expect  oth- 
er good  things  from  Mr.  Bishop. 

—  The  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States  numbered  at  a  recent  enumeration 
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eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  in  ch&rge 
of  one  hundred  and  six  establishments  for 
the  care  of  orphans,  infants,  widows,  pa- 
tients, insane,  and  school  children.  All  of 
these  institutions,  if  we  read  correctly,  had 
their  ori<>^iii  in  the  consecration  and  labors 
of  one  woman.  That  is  to  sav,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Scton,  better  knoxNTi  as  Mother  Seton,  be- 
gan in  1808,  at  Kmmetsburjr,  in  Maryland, 
the  formation  of  a  sisterhood  in  connec- 
tion with  a  school,  and  that  was  the  ])arent 
of  similar  societies,  now  widely  scattered 
throughout  America.  The  life^  of  such  a 
woman  as  the  foundress  could  scarcely  foil 
of  presenting  points  of  interest,  and  Dr. 
White  has  used  freelv  the  materials  in  his 
hands  for  a  biography.  If  he  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  religious  exercises  of 
Mother  Setun's  mind  than  to  those  features 
which  we  naturally  look  to  for  an  explana- 
tion of  material  success,  it  is  because  to  a  co- 
religionist especially  the  secret  of  the  wom- 
an's career  lav  in  her  devotion  rather  than 
in  her  prudence.  Mrs.  Seton  was  bom  of 
American  ]>areuts  in  1774,  and  married  a 
physician  whose  health  declined,  leading 
them  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  with  one 
of  their  children,  in  1803.  After  a  few 
montlis,  Dr.  Seton  died,  leaving  his  widow 
and  child  in  the  care  of  friends,  who  gave 
them  a  home,  and  sent  them  back  in  due  time 
to  America.  Mrs.  Seton,  who  was  of  a  very 
emotional  nature  and  ardent  temperament, 
had  been  brouj^ht  up  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  while  in  Italy  was  attract- 
ed by  the  Kouian  Catholic  Church,  and  after 
her  return  to  America,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  fnmi  her  friends,  became  a  mem- 
l>crof  that  communion.  The  glimpses  given 
of  the  Homi.>«h  Church  in  America  at  this 
time,  and  of  the  social  sacrifice  made  by  a 
c(mvcrt  to  it,  are  curious  and  iutere.^ting.  For 
a  little  while  one  is  permitted  by  the  author 
to  lu4»k  with  a  mild  compassion  upon  the 
misguided  people  who  endeavored  in  vain  to 
hold  bark  the  ea;:er  devotee  ;  a  half-patron- 
izing credit  is  given  to  the  religions  influ- 
ences which  had  hel|)ed  to  mold  Mrs.  Se- 
ton's  character,  and  then  the  curtain  drops 
on  Prototaniism,  and  the  reader  is  bidden 
to  follow  the  new  disciple  into  the  untroubled 
bosom  of  the  church. 

The  picture  of  Mother  Seton  will  sei'm  to 
many  a  singular  restoration  of  a  mediaeval 
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portrait.  One  reads  the  lives  of  Earopean 
saints  and  looks  at  pictures  of  rapt  foreign 
devotees  with  a  sense  of  separation,  not 
merely  in  time  and  space,  but  in  all  the 
modes  of  familiar  life.  It  gives  one  an  im- 
pression of  the  continuity  of  certain  forms 
of  life  in  the  Romish  Church  which  had,  as 
it  were,  disappeared  in  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  And  such  an  example  of  con- 
ventnal  sanctity  in  the  raw  atmosphere  of 
the  New  World  is  like  discovering  a  Fra 
Angel ico  in  the  Studio  Building.  The  type 
of  religious  life  which  Mother  Seton  pre- 
sents is  not  easily  produced  by  Protestant- 
ism, and  we  arc  apt  to  think  the  approaches 
to  it  more  or  less  affected  and  imitative 
when  we  discover  them  in  Protestant  com- 
munions. Fortunately  for  the  world,  devo- 
tion, self-sacriflce,  and  penances  of  life  still 
appear  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  religions 
house ;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should  all  de- 
spair, and  be  ready  to  take  Hamlet's  fieroely- 
whibpered  advice ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  form  which  Mother  Seton's  devotion 
took  makes  but  a  tninsparent  separation  b^ 
tween  her  life  and  that  of  other  women  who 
never  get  beyond  the  title,  say,  of  aunL 
We  confess  to  a  little  suffocation  in  reading 
the  rhapsodies  of  Mother  Seton's  religion  ] 
it  is  like  the  enjoyment  of  half-tropical  flow- 
ers in  a  hot-house.  It  may  be  a  provincial 
taste,  but  the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  open 
air  please  us  better,  and  the  exotics  seem 
never  capable  of  a  hardy  growth  in  our  soiL 
America  is  supposed  to  be  large  and  toler- 
ant, and  capable  of  maintaining  a  very  di- 
versified life.  We  look  at  these  things  differ- 
ently from  what  our  good  fathers  did  ;  still, 
when  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  alarm  min- 
gled with  childish  curio>ity  which  received 
the  first  transplanting  upon  our  shores  of 
religious  houses,  we  hesitate  to  convict  oar 
fathers  of  an  unreasonable  fear.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  foreigners  ;  they  had  a  healthy 
feeling  that  the  country  could  absorb  them 
and  Americanize  them :  but  thev  were  un* 
easy  at  the  apfK'arance  of  institutions  which, 
however  pictureeique  in  the  distance,  bore  ft 
singular  likeness  to  evilit  which  had  had  ft 
good  deal  to  do  with  causing  the  new  repub- 
lic in  America.  So  we  watch  the  expansion 
of  a  svstem  in  which  Mother  Seton  was  lo 
marked  a  character,  with  abundant  admira- 
tion of  her  unselfishness,  but  not  with  entire 
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admiration  of    that  surrender  which  she 
made  to  a  mighty  image. 

—  Beading  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope'a  es- 
say on  Thiickeray,^  one  is  at  a  Iom  to  know 
just  whiit  portion  of  the  British  public  is 
addressed  iu  Mr.  Morley's  biographies  of 
English  Men  of  letters.  Is  it  young  people, 
or  persons  of  feeble  niiud  ?  Or  is  the  aver- 
age reader  in  England  to  be  amused  or  in- 
structed by  this  sort  of  thing?  With  all 
oue's  American  willingness  to  think  ill  of 
Euglishnien,  oue  hopes  not.  Apparently, 
however,  there  is  a  British  public  which  may 
be  expected  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  feeliug  thiit  a  man  like  Mr.  Trollope 
mtiv  fitlv  talk  duwn  on  a  man  like  Thack- 
eray.  Or  is  this  only  appearance,  and  is 
Mr.  Trollope  singular  in  his  impression? 
Or  is  it,  after  all,  the  inevitable  attitude  of 
a  man  who  is  in  some  sort  alive  toward  a 
man  who  is  in  some  sort  dead  ?  Whatever 
it  is,  the  patronage  Ivegins  almost  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  is  shared  pretty  equally  be- 
twf^n  the  reader  and  the  subject  of  wliat 
Mr.  Trollope  would  call  his  lucubrations. 
But  the  introductory  biographical  sketch  is 
not  so  offen^ive  us  the  special  criticism  of 
Thackeray's  work  with  which  the  book  is 
filled  out.  Mr.  Trollo})e  has  not  yet  struck 
his  triumphant  note.  This  is  first  heard 
toward  the  end  of  the  chapter,  where  he 
palliates  while  he  is  obliged  to  condemn  the 
spirit  and  the  language  iu  which  Thack- 
eray spoke  of  the  Four  Georges.  "  If  we 
wish  our!»elves  to  be  high,"  he  says  with  i)er- 
fect  gravity,  "  we  should  treat  that  which 
is  over  us  as  high.  And  this  should  not 
depend  altogether  on  personal  character, 
though  we  know  —  as  we  have  reason  to 
know  —  how  much  may  be  added  to  the 
firmness  of  the  feeling  by  personal  merit." 
Is  it  pos.sibIe?  The  same  liberal  casuist, 
however,  condones  the  fault  of  a  brother  who 
happened  to  be  made  differently  from  him- 
self. "  Thackeray's  loyalty  was  no  doubt 
true  enough,  but  was  mixed  with  little  of 
reverentte.  He  utis  one  who  revered  modesty 
and  innfictnce.  rather  than  poicer,  against 
which  he  had,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
something  of  republican  tendency.  His 
learning  was  no  doubt  of  the  more  manly 
kind."  After  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Trollope  believes  Thack- 
erav  was  morbidlv  sensitive  to  the  existence 
of  snobbishness,  and  that,  in  sum,  snobbish- 
ness is  not  so  bad.    A  curious  proof  of  the 

^  VuKkeray.  By  AxTHOHT  TaoLLOPB.  [English 
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thickness  of  the  medium  through  which  Mr. 
Trollope  considers  Thackeray  is  his  entire 
confusion  of  mind  upon  this  puint.  He  finds, 
after  going  over  the  whole  matter,  that  if 
you  do  not  lie  and  steal  you  are  not  a  snob ; 
whereas  it  was  the  very  essence  of  Thack- 
eray's effort  to  show  that  you  might  have 
none  of  the  vices  and  yet  be  a  snol),  if  you 
had  not  social  courage,  —  if  you  "meanly 
admired  mean  things,"  if,  in  other  words, 
you  "wished  to  be  high  by  treating  that 
which  was  over  you  as  high."  Mr.  Trollope 
thinks  the  snob  papers  were  carried  too  far, 
and  that  their  author  would  better  have  di- 
vided snobs  into  fewer  classes.  This  may 
be,  but  one  wishes  that  he  were  yet  alive  to 
give  us  a  subdivision  devoted  to  the  bio- 
graphical snob. 

Genendly  speaking,  Mr.  Trollope's  discus- 
sion of  Thackeray's  work  is  as  entirely  idle 
and  valueless  a  disquisition  as  any  we  know. 
It  does  not  throw  a  ray  of  new  light  upon 
Thackeray's  methods  or  motives;  it  does 
not  analyze  acutely  ;  it  is  without  insight. 
He  has  indeed  the  luck  to  say  that  Barry 
Lyndon  is  not  surpassed  "  in  imagination, 
language,  ccmstruction,  and  general  literary 
capacity,"  by  anything  else  the  author  did ; 
but  he  thinks  it  wonderful  that  the  author 
should  so  tell  the  supposed  autohiographer's 
story  as  to  appear  to  be  altogether  on  the 
hero's  side.  This  Mr.  Trollope  cannot  un- 
derstand, —  perha|)S  because  it  is  a  stroke  of 
genius ;  but  he  is  good  enough  to  assure  his 
readers  that  "  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  un- 
dertake the  life  of  a  chemilier  d^indntttrie  by 
reading  the  book,  or  be  made  to  think  that 
cheating  at  cards  is  either  an  agreeable  or 
a  profitable  profession."  "  Sir,"  asked  his 
admirer  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  don't  you 
think  Milton  was  a  great  poet  ? "  And 
Charles  Lamb,  whom  Hunt  was  trying  to 
suppress,  called  out  from  behind  the  door, 
"  Let  me  feel  his  bumps  I  Let  me  feel  his 
bumps ! " 

The  commonness,  the  thumb  -  fingered 
awkwardness,  of  the  criticism  prevades  the 
language  and  imagery  of  the  l)ook,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  talks  of  "the  literary  pabulum 
given  for  our  consumption ; "  of  "  the  then 
and  still  owners  of  Punch ;  "  of  a  "  doctrine 
which  will  not  hold  water ; "  of  Beatrix,  who 
wished  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  whose 
"  beauty  was  the  sword  with  which  she  must 
open  her  oyster."  And  Mr.  Trollope  keeps 
his  family  "  skeleton,"  not  in  the  closet,  but 
"in  the  cuplKWurd." 

Mr.  Trollope  was  simply  unfit  for  the 
work  to  which  he  was  appointed.    When 
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he  does  not  speak  of  Thackeray  he  some- 
times speuks  very  well,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain passaj^cs.referrin;^  to  the  office  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  modern  novelist  which 
we  wish  to  quote  fur  their  trnth  and  suggest- 
iveness.  They  are  not  brilliant  or  grace- 
ful, but  they  arc  just,  and  they  ought  to  be 
read:  — 

"  I  should  Ikj  said  to  insist  absurdly  on 
the  power  of  my  own  confraternity  if  I  were 
to  declare  that  the  bulk  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  upiicr  and  middle  elates  receive 
their  moral  teaching  chiefly  from  the  novels 
thev  read.  Mothers  would  no  doubt  think 
of  their  own  sweet  teaching ;  fathers  of  the 
exam])Ies  which  they  set;  and  schoolmas- 
ters of  the  excellence  of  their  instructions. 
Happy  is  the  country  that  has  such  moth- 
ers, fathers,  and  schoolmasters!  But  tlie 
novelist  creejw*  in  closer  than  the  school- 
master, closer  than  the  father,  closer  almost 
than  the  mother.  He  is  the  chosen  guide, 
the  tutor  whom  the  young  pupil  chooses  for 
herself.  .  .  .  Shall  he,  then,  to  whom  this 
close  fellowshij)  is  allowed  —  this  inner  con- 
fidence —  bhall  he  not  be  careful  what  words 
he  uses,  and  what  thoughts  he  expresses, 
when  he  sits  in  council  with  his  young 
friend  ?  This,  which  it  will  certainly  be  his 
dutv  to  consider  with  so  much  care,  will  be 
the  matter  of  his  work." 

—  The  greater  part  of  The  lever's  Tale^ 
was.  as  Mr.  Tennvson  tells  us,  written  in 
the  author's  nineteenth  year,  but  was  with- 
drawn from  the  press  through  a  sense  of  its 
inferiority.  A  few  copies,  however,  were 
distributed  without  his  knowledge  among 
friends,  and  these  have  lately  Wen  reprinted 
without  his  consent,  aud  without  his  cou- 
tem] dated  corrections.  He  now  hopes  to 
be  pardoned  if  he  reprints  the  poem,  since 
what  '•  he  had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to  live 
is  not  allowed  to  die  ; "  and  he  reprints  it 
with  its  siijuel.  The  Golden  Supper,  which 
we  alreudv  know. 

The  *'  i)irates  "  who  "  mercilessly  " 
obli;:ed  Mr.  Tennvson  to  this  course  have 
done  his  fame  no  harm,  though  they  arc 
none  the  less  pirates  for  that  reason.  Since 
the  ]K.KMu  exi^t('d,  its  publication  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  it  will  be  judged  as 
the  work  of  a  very  young  man.  But  it  is 
ea.-^v  to  niider>tand  whv  the  taste  vi  the 
youn;:  nian  able  to  write  it  might  condemn 
it;  for  it  reallv  was  not  *' worthv  to  live." 
It  i>  very  prolix  ;  the  ]>asMon  is  strained  ; 
and  the  unccrtaintv  which  overshadows  the 

1   The    Lov*r's    Tale.       Ity   Altecd    TiutXTSvX. 
OofitoD  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Jt  Co.    1^79. 


narration  is  not  dissipated  till  the  second 
reading,  which  the  fK>em  requires  rather 
tlmn  invites.  A  young  man  loves  his  cousin, 
and  she  loves  his  friend,  and  marries  him. 
Then  the  lover,  in  great  darkness  aud  dis- 
tress of  miud,  is  visited  !>v  dreams  of  her 
death  and  resuscitation,  which  leads  up  to 
the  sequel  founded  on  the  old  Italian  story 
of  the  lover  who  goes  to  lament  his  mistress 
in  her  tomb,  and  finds  that  she  has  been 
buried  alive.  We  think  that  in  the.  origi- 
nal he  marries  her,  hut  in  Tennyson's  ])oem 
he  necessarily  restores  her  to  her  husband. 
Here  is  not  much  inspiration,  and  the 
story  cannot  be  said  to  be  managed  with 
great  skill.  The  language  is  sometimes  as 
strained  as  the  passion;  but  it  is  all  per- 
fumed with  the  poet's  peculiar  spirit,  and  is 
as  Tennysonian  as  anything  we  have  since 
had  from  Tennvson.  He  had  alreadv  mas- 
tered  certain  mannerisms,  which  character- 
ize much  of  his  latest  work.  A  passage  like 
this,  for  instance,  with  its  graceful  repeti- 
tions, and  its  pretty  artifice  in  conjunction- 
ally  running  the  thought  from  ]ioint  to 
point,  might  occur  in  any  of  the  Idyls ;  it  is 
undramatic  enough  to  occur  in  the  Dramas: 

"  Thon  had  the  earth  Inmeath  mr  yawning  cloTcn 
With  5uch  a  iiound  a^  when  an  iceberg  ^plit* 
From  cnpe  to  baM  — had  Heaven  from  all  her 

doom, 
With  all  her  golden  thrcfholdit  clashing,  roU'd 
Her  heavieot  thunder  —  I  had  lain  as  dead, 
Mute,  blind,  and  motionless  ai*  then  I  laj  ; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  wai*  no  life  for  me ! 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  une  were  wonb  to  me! 
Blind,  for  the  day  wax  an  the  night  to  me! 
The  night  to  me  wa8  kinder  than  the  day  ; 
Tlie  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day, 
Becauw  my  grief  a«  yet  waK  newly  bom, 
Of  eye^  tiK^  weak  to  look  upon  the  light ; 
And  thro'  the  haifty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  wad  startled  from  the  tender  love 
Of  him  8he  l>roodetl  over.    Would  1  had  lain 
Until  the  plaited  ivy-trenK  had  wound 
Round  my  worn  limb(i,  aud  the  wild  brier  had 

driven 
Its  knotted  thom<i  thro*  my  unpalning  brow«, 
l4>aning  it«  n»M^  on  my  fadctl  ei  eit. 
The  w  iud  had  blown  above  me,  and  the  rain 
Had  fall'n  uinm  me,  and  the  gilded  make 
Had  nt>4tl«>d  in  thi^  bniiom-thntne  of  Ix>Te, 
But  I  had  \*wu  at  rent  for  evj'rmorv." 

It  will  be  in  fidlowing  such  traits  of  stvle 

from  this  earlv  j;rowih  to  their  later  derel- 

opment  that  the  critical  reader  will  largely 

find  his  account.     Hut  anv  reader  niav  en- 

joy  the  touches  of  de>cription  which  rontin- 

uallv  occur,  and  of  which  we  think  two  of 

the  iKVt  are,  — 

"  A  puri»Io  range  of  mountain-cone<>,  between 
Wh(K<4'  inten<pac4'i>  gunh'd  in  blinding  bunts 
The  incorporate  blaxe  of  »un  and  aeft. 
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On  the  other  fiide,  the  moon, 

Ilalf  melted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood  ptill, 

And  pale  and  fibrous  as  a  wither'd  loaf." 

But  fi^enenilly  even  the  descriptive  passages, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  Morte 
d'Arthnr  and  The  Gardener's  Daujjhter, 
are  as  inferior  as  the  [mssionate  expression 
will  appear  when  compared  w^ith  that  of 
such  a  poem  aa  lA)ve  and  Duty. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pleasure,  onco  in  a 
way,  to  read  the  |>ocm.  It  has  at  least  the 
ma)j:ic  to  recall,  if  not  the  master's  early 
prcatness,  then  the  delight  with  which  we 
first  read  him :  it  brings  back  the  reader's 
own  vouth  and  freshness,  when  Tennvson 
seemed  such  an  im])ortant  interest  of  life, 
and  laid  that  gracious  debt  upon  us  which 
Done  of  us  can  or  would  forget. 

—  Now  that  archer v  seems  about  to  dis- 
place  croquet  in  the  hearts  and  on  the 
lawns  of  summer  pleasurers,  we  know  no 
greater  favor  we  can  do  them  than  to  direct 
them  to  Mr.  Thomfwon's  manuaP  for  both 
the  literature  and  the  i)ractice  of  their  grace- 
ful sport.  lie  is  himself  at  once  poet  and 
archer,  and  he  writes  of  the  bow  with 
knowledge  and  inspiration.  It  has  been 
his  com])anion  in  Southern  glades  and 
Western  woods ;  his  ari-ow  has  struck  the 
heron  on  the  wing,  and  caught  the  hare  in 
his  flying  leap.  Mainly  his  adventures 
were  in  Fioricla,  where  his  early  life  was 
spent,  an<l  there  are  some  half  dozen  de- 
li;;htful  chapters  relating  these,  which  are 
full  of  fresh  and  original  oliservation  ;  and 
there  is  a  poem,  The  Death  of  the  White 
Heron,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  kind 
that  J^Ir.  Thompson  has  almost  made  his 
own  kind,  —  a  sylvan  incident  narrate*!  with 
such  hreath  and  color  that  vou  are  under 
the  tropic  sky  amid  the  wild  savannahs 
while  y«»u  read  :  it  is  a  marvelously  genu- 
ine bit  of  ]M)etic  realism.  Then  come  some 
pk'iisant  chapters  about  ]{ol>in  Hood  and 
the  an-hcry  of  the  ballads  ;  then  something 
al«jut  the  game  of  archery,  on  the  lawn 
and  in  the  woods;  then  more  chapters  of 
adventure  and  ol>servation  ;  then  an  a])- 
peiidix,  with  abundant  instructions  in  the 
siience  of  the  sport,  with  directions  as  to 
the  choice  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  amateur  archery. 

*  T'n€  Witrhrry  of  Arrhery :  A  Cotnplfte  Mnnval 
cfArchrry.  With  m.iny  Chapter*"  of  Adrenture**  by 
Fi*'bl  And  Flood,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Di- 
Wctions  for  the  Muuufacturu  and  Use  of  Archery 
Imi-leuient^.  By  Mairice  TnoMPSOX.  New  York: 
Charlr-«  SeribntT's  i^na.    1879. 

'  Catui'Ja  undfT  the  Adniinhtration  of  the  Earl 
•/  Dujf^rin.  By  George  Stewart,  Jr.,  Author  of 
Erenings  in  the  Library,  The  Story  of  the  Great 


—  Mr.  Stewart's  history  of  Canada  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Dufferin  ^  is 
certainly  a  valuable  book.  The  subject  is 
one  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  might  fancy  that  they  would  take 
little  interest ;  yet  if  they  open  this  bulky 
volume  thev  will  find  not  onlv  that  the 
story  is  clearly  told,  but  that  there  is  so 
much  in  recent  events  in  the  neighboring 
country  which  bears  a  likeness  to  our  own 
troubles  that  they  will  l)c  glad  to  see  the 
machinery  of  another  government  at  work. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  all  parliamentary 
government,  not  excepting  that  of  Turkey, 
is  valuable  to  those  who  care  for  the  higher 
side  of  politics.  Even  if  the  reader  is  in- 
different to  Canadian  history,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  not  lind  himself  entertained 
and  instructed  by  Lord  Dufferin's  capital 
speeches,  which  are  here  reported  generally 
in  full.  These  frequent  addresses — for 
the  governor-general  was  always  receiving 
a  deputation,  or  speaking  to  a  school  or 
college,  or  thanking  the  people  for  some 
courtesy  —  are  excellent  reading:  they  are 
wise,  discreet,  witty,  and  full  of  tact,  and 
they  well  deserve  preser\'ation.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  Canadians  regretted  Lord 
Dufferin's  departure,  for  the  only  bad  turn 
he  has  served  them  has  been  making  the 
place  a  very  hard  one  for  his  successor  to 
fill  with  similar  satisfaction  to  all. 

Besides  what  wo  may  call  its  tem])orary 
value  as  a  book  to  lie  on  everv  ceutre-tJible 
in  Canada,  this  book  will  be  of  service  at 
some  future  time  when  the  historv  of  Can- 
ada  will  have  to  be  written.  The  annalist 
of  that  day  will  be  grateful  to  have  his 
work  so  well  done  for  him,  for  certainly 
this  volume  deserves  all  praise  for  its  thor- 
oughness and  exactness. 

—  Mr.  Drone's  title-])age3  is  what  Ben- 
tham  would  h.ive  called  a  "  question-l)eg- 
ging  "  title-page.  At  the  foundation  of  any 
intelligent  discussion  of  copynght  lies  the 
question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  branch  of 
the  law  of  proi)erty.  Mr.  Drone  in  his  title- 
page  assumes  that  the  question  is  necessarily 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  proof 
that  this  is  the  necessarv  answer  is  furnished 

• 

in  the  botly  of  the  volume,  and  no  one,  we 

think,  who  examines  it  can  fail  to  come  to 

Fire,  etc.    Toronto.  Canada  :  Roi^e  Belford  Publish- 
ing Company.    1S78. 

'  A  Trtatise  on  the  Lata  of  Property  in  Intellect- 
ual Productions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Embracing  Copynght  in  Works  of  Literature 
and  Art,  and  Playright  in  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Compositions.  By  £ato5  S.  Dr«5I.  Boston  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.    1S79. 
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the  conclusion  that  the  proof  is  very  strong. 
Oor  space  is  too  limited  tu  permit  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Mr.  Drone's  argument  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin,  nature,  and  histor}-  of 
literary  property,  of  which  the  first  hun- 
dred pairts  of  hirt  book  are  made  up ;  nor 
to  do  more  than  refer  the  readier,  wheth- 
er lawver  or  lavmau,  to  the  book  itself,  if 
he  wishes  to  see  how  an  argument  which 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  placed  on  a  firm 
basis  bv  Lord  Mansfield  has  been  since  re- 
inforced  and  illuminated  by  the  course  of 
judicial  decision,  of  legislation,  and  the 
course  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Drone  has 
thoroughly  covered  his  ground,  and  his  book 
is  full  of  evidence  of  patient  research,  as 
well  as  that  still  more  valuable  quality  in 
a  legal  writer,  —  the  power  of  extracting 
principles  from  decided  cases.  His  book  is 
on  the  whole  dccidedlv  the  best  treatise  on 
copyright  in  the  language,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly have  an  effect  in  shaping  the  ac- 
tion of  the  courts  before  which  questions  of 
copyright  may  come  in  the  future.  It  would 
probably  have  a  still  greater  effect  in  this 
way  if  it  were  not  for  a  single  defect,  which 
is  also  rather  a  singular  defect  in  a  law 
book,  —  a  violence  of  language  which  im- 
pairs the  judiciiil  weight  of  the  author's 
opinions.  This  tendency  has  not  apparent- 
ly perverted  Mr.  Drone's  statement  of  what 
the  law  actual!  V  is,  and  ari-es  chieflv  from 
an  caiTiest  conviction  of  the  wide  disparity 
l)etween  the  condition  of  the  law  and  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  a  generous  eagerness, 
which  even  the  most  hardened  practitioner 
must  look  upon  in  a  lenient  spirit,  to  do  his 
share  in  improving  this  liranch  of  the  liw. 
The  copynV'ht  <|uestion,  just  iH'fore  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Drone's  book,  had  !>een 
undergoing  in  England  one  of  those  period- 
ical dist.'ussi(ms  Avhich  at  intervals  of  a  gen- 
eration or  so  >ervc  to  prove  that  the  law  is 
not  vet  settled  on  a  sati^factorv  bjisis.  A 
royal  commissi* >n  was  appointed,  which  sul>- 
mittcd  its  rejMiri  in  June,  1878;  and  there 
are  some  facts  connected  with  its  report  not 
generally  known  tm  this  siile  of  the  water, 
which  bring  out  in  a  .strong  light  the  jK.>int 
that  the  claims  of  projH.'rty  in  intellectual 
productions  are  always  8tron;rlhened  by 
im]mriial  discussion.  The  inquiry,  lit>w- 
cver  it  nriginated.  was  made  the  enu:ine  of 
a  most  velienient  attack  on  copyright  from 
a  ipuirter  in  which  danircr  was  least  to  be 
cxi>ccled.  If  wc  were  asked  to  dctenninc 
in  advance  from  what  class  of  men  we  would 
least  expect  intellectual  prt)|>erty  to  1h'  at- 
tacked, we  should  most  certainlv  answer 


from  the  free  traders.  That  the  disciples 
of  the  doctrine  that  even'  man  should  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
in  the  best  market  should  come  out  as  ad- 
vocates of  any  theorj'  hostile  to  copyright 
would  seem  a  priori  impossible.  The  rea- 
soning by  which  the  attack  has  been  sup- 
ported is  somewhat  as  follows:  Books  in 
London  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the 
United  States.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
copyright  treaty  between  the  L'nited  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  repressing  the  trade  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  cheap  Araei^ 
ican  reprints  of  English  works  find  their 
way  into  the  British  colonies ;  so  that  the 
British  colonist  is  enabled  to  buy  English 
works  at  a  far  less  cost  than  the  native  En- 
glishman. Consequently,  on  the  ground  of 
"  cheap  books,"  certain  English  free  trad- 
ers have  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  with  the  law  of  copyright, 
which  enables  the  British  book-seller  or 
publisher  to  place  an  arbitrary  price  upon 
his  wares.  It  seems  as  clear  as  anything 
can  be  that  with  a  fair  international  copy- 
right law  ])ricc8  between  England  and  the 
United  States  would  equalize  themselves; 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  books 
published  for  a  small  but  luxurious  pnblic 
will  sUways  cost  more  than  books  published 
for  a  large  and  ]K)or  public,  and  that  as 
long  as  American  publishers  have  the  bene- 
fit of  foreign  publishers'  experience  of  the 
market  without  having  to  ])ay  for  it,  they 
will  always  undersell  English  publishers. 
Whv  these  facts  have  anv  tendencv  to  show 
that  authors'  rights  ought  to  be  curtailed  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see.  and  so  in  the  end  wa* 
the  English  copyright  commission  ;  for  after 
a  careful  examination  of  these  extraordi- 
narilv  novel  free-trade  theories,  and  thoevi- 
deuce  adduced  in  supp«irt  of  them,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  copyright 
needed  was  not  curtailment,  but  enlarge- 
ment, and  acconlingly  recommended  that 
the  duration  of  copyright  he  lengthened. 

(.)f  course,  Mr.  Drone  has  a  puMl  deal  to 
say  with  regard  to  international  coj»yright, 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  his  volume  a 
very  clear  discussion  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  (jue^tion.  the  inlest  contribu- 
tion to  which  \\\\<  taken  the  ^ha|le  of  a  ]ir«>* 
|>owil,  by  a  leading  publisjiing  house  in  New 
York,  that  authors'  ri;;hts  between  England 
and  the  I'nited  States  shall  U*  pnnccted, 
proviikMl  that  En;:lish  authors,  to  have  the 
i)enetit  of  the  treaty,  ».hall  In*  required  lo  se- 
lect an  American  ])ublisher.    This  is  inter- 
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national  copyright,  subject  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  protection  to  the 
materials  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  books,  and  the  proposal  is  believed  to 
command  the  assent  of  most  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  in  this  country.  It  is  on 
many  accounts  objectionable,  and  it  is  very 


difficult  to  tell  in  advance  bow  it  would 
work  in  practice.  It  would,  however,  clear- 
ly be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem of  legalized  piracy,  of  which,  having 
first  reaped  the  fruits  in  the  shape  of  un- 
fair gains,  we  are  now  beginning  to  suffer 
the  penalty  in  the  shape  of  unfair  losses. 


MR.  KELLY  ON  MR.  LINTON. 


To  TBI  Editor  op  thc  Atlaxtio  Moxthlt  : 

SiE,  — Mr.  Linton,  in  his  article  on  wood-engiar- 
iog,  doefi  me  the  honor  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  my  worlc.  He  puts  to  me  a  direct  question 
in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  Need  the  instruction  be  carried  further  ?  Shall 
we  look  again  at  Henry  Bergh  on  Duty  ?  I  am  still 
speaking  to  the  heathen,  —  say  to  some  rural  pur- 
chaser (may  the  shadows  of  such  increase!)  of  il- 
lostimted  works.  Dear  sir,  or  madam,  as  the  case 
may  be,  be  pleased  (not  too  much)  to  notice  that 
the  coat  of  the  drirer  (page  878,  April  number 
of  8cribner*s,  again),  the  front  of  the  carriage,  side 
in  perspective  and  front  of  the  horse,  part  (why 
only  part?)  of  Mr.  Bergh 's  apparel,  the  sky,  the 
■nshadnwed  parts  (again  why  only  those  part.o  ?)  of 
the  pavement,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  houses, 
the  more  diotant  figurcii,  the  glass  lamp,  also  some 
trees,  are  one  and  all  represented  by  nothing  more 
or  leiui  than  a  (^ries  of  perpendicular  lines  crossed 
by  horisontal  white  ditto.  Most  innocent  purchaser 
of 'fine  art'!  do  you  think  you  have  it  here? 
Look  a  little  on  to  The  Bull-Dog  of  the  Future,  at 
page  8^0,  or  at  Moran's  views  of  the  Stickoen  River, 
in  the  same  number.  But  I  gue.'«s  these  last  are  al- 
tf^thcr  by  machinery  ;  so  there  Is  no  one  for  me 
to  blame.  Enough  of  these  abortive  popularities  !  " 
If  1  may  bo  allowe<l  to  reply,  I  will  say  that  the 
white-lined  parts  referred  to  are  intended  to  be 
i>hown  as  touched  by  sunlight.    I  have  adopted  the 


principle  of  distinguishing  such  portions  in  this  way 
from  those  in  half  tint  and  shadow,  as  a  method 
adapted  to  give  the  greatest  force  and  truth  to  nat- 
ure in  light  and  shade.  I  consider  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  practice  of  "  loading  "  in  painting.  For 
my  shadows  I  prefer  the  simple  perpendicular  line 
as  giving  in  the  same  way  moet  fully  the  quality  of 
transparency. 

In  my  picture  of  Bergh  complained  of  elsewhere, 
the  important  thing,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  that 
Bergh  was  seising  the  bit  bur.  I  concentrated  at- 
tention upon  that ;  if  the  more  remote  details  were 
vague  in  texture,  it  was  because  they  were  of  less 
importance,  and  ought  not  bo  allowed  to  distract 
the  attention. 

In  justice  to  my  engraver,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not 
he  who  is  responsible  for  the  method  so  displeasing 
to  Mr.  Linton.  He  followed  the  directions  above 
described,  which  seem  the  most  satisfactory  to  me 
after  an  apprenticeship  at  engraving  preceding  my 
practice  as  a  designer.  This  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
I  am  more  interested  than  the  public  at  large,  but 
Mr.  Linton  makes  the  multiple  graver  responsible 
for  sins  which  it  is  not  only  not  guilty  of,  but  is  in- 
capable of  committing.  The  engraver  of  my  works 
tell8  me  that  he  does  not  use  it  at  all,  and  that  any 
engraver  of  ju<lgment  should  know  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cut  a  tint  with  that  instrument. 

Respectfully,  J.  £.  Kklly. 

Nxw  York,  Jiint  10, 1879. 
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CJESAR'S  ART  OF  WAR  AND  OF  WRITING. 


It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  one 
of  the  four  preeminent  generals  of  all 
time  should  have  nearly  reached  middle 
age  before  he  ever  commanded  an  army, 
or  even  witnessed  a  regular  battle. 

Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon 
were  students  of  war  from  childhood, 
and  were  prominent  actors  and  leaders 
in  it  while  still  mere  youths.  But  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  their  equal  and  sole  equal  in 
military  ability  and  fame,  saw  only  some 
trifling  combats  in  his  early  days,  and 
then  waited  for  his  thirty-ninth  year  be- 
fore he  headed  legions  in  Spain,  and 
for  his  forty-third  before  he  commenced 
his  astonishing  career  in  Gaul.  To 
many  Romans  of  that  day  it  must  have 
been  a  great  surprise  to  learn  that  this 
lated  scholar  in  a  most  difficult  art  had 
gained  decisive  victories  over  the  dash- 
ing Lusitanians  and  the  stubborn  Hel- 
vetians. 

It  is  still  a  marvel.  Very  few  cases 
at  all  like  it  are  recorded  in  history. 
Cromwell,  indeed,  was  forty- three  years 
old  when  he  became  a  soldier;  and  Marl- 
borough was  fifty- two  when  he  first  com- 
manded a  large  army.  But  Cromwell 
was  three  years  in  growing  up  to  leader- 
Bbip,  and  never  once  had  to  wrestle  with 
a  really  able  captain ;  while  Marlborough 
was  aided  in  his  opening  campaigns  by 
the  abundant  experience  and  brilliant 
talents  of  Prince  Eugene.     Here,  more- 


over, our  list  of  parallels  with  Csesar  in 
this  particular  must  end.  All  other 
eminent  generals  have  seen  much  mil- 
itary service  in  early  life,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  most  eminent  have  come 
early  to  command.  We  need  only  to 
remember  Alexander,  Hannibal,  the 
Scipios,  Pompey,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Don 
John,  Spinola,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Conde,  Prince  Eugene, 
Charles  XII.,  Hoche,  Prince  Charles, 
and  Napoleon  to  see  how  wonderfully 
Mars  favors  the  young.  In  war,  the 
moral  qualities  are  at  least  as  potent  as 
the  intellectual;  in  war,  hope  and  confi- 
dence and  audacity  and  pugnacity  are 
very  mighty;  and  these  are  the  virtues 
of  boyish  heads  rather  than  of  gray  ones. 
Yet  here  is  a  novice  in  warfare,  well 
on  toward  unpliablc  and  cautious  mid- 
dle age,  who  exhibits  every  military 
quality.  How  could  it  be  so  ?  Of  course 
he  had  drawn  some  soldierly  e<luca- 
tion,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  race. 
The  human  breed  of  which  he  sprang 
was  eminently  martial  in  history  and 
character.  Nearly  every  young  Roman 
felt  bound  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  nearly  every  young  gentle- 
man of  Rome  sought  to  fit  himself  for  an 
officer.  Csesar,  like  Lucullus,  had  no 
doubt  studied  the  campaigns  of  great 
commanders,  and  had  also,  no  doubt, 
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learned  something  from  his  intimacy 
with  militar}'  leaders.  But  for  all  that, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  life  as  a  gen- 
eral he  was  little  more  than  a  civilian. 
Pillow  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Butler  at 
Fort  Fisher  had  seen  at  least  as  much 
of  war  as  the  greatest  of  llomans  when 
he  set  forth  to  arrest  the  Helvetic  ava- 
lanche. How  is  it  that  he  was  instantly 
able  to  show  himself  a  mightier  chief 
than  the  world  had  seen  since  the  davs 
of  Hannibal,  or  than  the  world  was  des- 
tined ac^ain  to  see  until  the  davs  of  Xa- 
poleon  ?  The  only  possible  reply  is  that 
everv  now  and  then  nature  makes  a  man 
who  is  a  marvel  and  can  do  anvthinor. 

*  o 

A   SPECIMEN   CAMPAIGN. 

In  his  verj'  first  operations  he  exhib- 
ited that  instantaneousness  of  decision 
and  swiftness  of  execution  which  mark 
the  great  commander,  and  without  which 
a  great  commander  is  impossible.  For 
the  sake  of  showinjj  clearlv  how  inborn 
these  talents  were  to  the  man,  I  shall 
sketch  as  briefly  as  possible  his  earliest 
well-known  campaign,  the  famous  strug- 
gle with  the  Helvetians.  Western  Eu- 
rope  was  threatened  with  a  formidable 
return  of  some  of  those  fierce  Celtic 
tribes  who.  centuries  before,  had  con- 
quered a  position  in  Central  Kurope. 
Tired,  at  last,  of  fiirhting  the  still  more 
savage  Germans,  they  decided  to  seek 
the  comparative  |)eace  of  ancient  Gallia. 
From  Northern  Switzerland,  and  from 
Bavaria  or  Bohemia,  there  streamed  to- 
ward the  passes  of  the  Jura  a  host  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-oi«j;ht  thousand 
souls,  of  whom  one  fourth  were  war- 
riors. 

Ciesar  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action, 
as  he  always  did  arrive,  **  by  the  irn-at- 
est  j>o>sil>le  journeys,"  and  instantly 
planned  a  stupenilous  system  of  defense. 
There  was  onlv  one  leirion  in  the  trans- 
alpine  provinee.  To  this  he  a<lded  sueh 
small  bodies  of  troops,  pi'obal»ly  colonial 
militia  :ind  auxiliaries,  aseould  bo  levied 
at  onee.  It  was  but  a  feeble  arrav.  vet  in 
a  fortni'jlit  the  countrv  between  Geneva 

m 

and  the  Jura  bristle*!  with  earth- works, 
jind  the  j>assai:e  of  the  Helvetians  bv 
surprise  hail  become  impossible.     Next, 


he  flew  back  to  Lombardy,  drew  three 
legions  out  of  their  winter  quarters  in 
Venetia,  enlisted  two  more  among  the 
Roman  colonies  along  the  Po,  led  his 
twenty -five  or  thirty  thousand  men 
across  the  Graian  Alps,  routed  the  wild 
tribes  of  those  mountains  in  several  com- 
bats, and  reappeared  like  magic  on  the 
scene  of  peril.  It  all  reads  like  a  fable, 
and  yet  we  have  Caesar's  word  that  it 
was  done,  and  tliere  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  it.  It  would  be  an  amazing 
performance  for  speed,  even  in  these 
days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Only 
a  great  genius,  a  man  who  can  decide 
and  order  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a 
man  who  can  infuse  into  other  men  his 
own  intelligence  and  imjHJtuosity,  —  only 
a  natural  ruler  and  handler  of  men  can 
get  things  accomplished  with  sach  diz- 
zying swiftness. 

Then  came  new  difliculties  for  thia 
beginner  in  "  great  warfare."  The 
Helvetians  wheeled  northward,  and  en- 
tered Gaul  far  away  from  Geneva.  Cae- 
sar must  follow  them,  or  the  province 
would  be  turned,  and  the  republic  per- 
haps imperiled.  He  had  an  insuflicient 
supply  of  food  at  hand,  and  probably 
but  few  corn-cjirts  an<l  sumpter-horses, 
while  the  Gallic  corn-fields  were  still 
hardly  sown,  so  that  foraging  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  he  collected  boats 
on  the  Saone,  loaded  them  with  what 
stores  there  were,  summoned  his  allies, 
the  ^Eduans,  to  send  him  grain  on  the 
march,  and  set  forth  into  regions  which 
no  Roman  army  had  ever  traversed.  It 
must  be  rememlx'red  that  he  had  a  great 
host  to  feed  :  there  were  six  le(;ion8, 
aniountin<;  to  thirtv  or  thirtv-six  thou- 
san<l  men;  there  was  also  a  considerable 
force  of  auxiliaries.  No  doubt,  every 
man  ha<l  his  haversack,  containing  twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  corn;  but  this  allow- 
anee  would  last  onlv  twelve  davs,  and 
then  he  niijrht  have  t-»  face  starvation. 
Alreadv,  at  the  verv  first  field  movc- 
ment  of  this  riti/.en  <jeneral,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  full  enouirh  of  entei^ 
prise  an<l  audacity. 

One  is  tempted,  iiideeil,  to  say  that 
he  was  overlM>ld.  But  in  this  ease,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases  of  the  chanceful 
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g:ame  of  war,  the  result  must  justify  the 
comm«inder.  On  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Saone  he  overtook  and  destroyed 
the  rcar-pjuard  of  the  Helvetians,  a  fa- 
mous and  valiant  tribe  called  the  Tigu- 
rini.  .Then  in  one  day  he  bridged  and 
crossed  a  river  which  had  detained  the 
main  body  of  the  barbarians  for  twen- 
ty days.  It  must  be  observed  that  in 
this  feat,  as  in  countless  others,  Cffisar 
was  greatly  helped  out  by  the  superior 
quality  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  not 
less  thoroujjhlv  drilled  as  engineers,  me- 
chanics,  and  laborers  than  as  fighting 
men. 

The  energy,  audacity,  and  skill  of  the 
pursuit  already  began  to  win  a  moral 
victory,  foreshadowing  the  physical  one 
which  was  to  follow.  The  Helvetians 
asked  for  peace,  and  offered  to  settle 
where  Ca?sar  should  designate.  He  de- 
manded that  they  should  make  restitu- 
tion  to  the  plundered  JEduans,  should 
return  to  their  own  country,  and  should 
furnish  hostages.  Thu  brave  barbarians 
rejecte<l  the  terms,  and  continued  to 
flow  westward.  Tln'ir  cavalry,  only  five 
hun<lred  Ptronj:^,  showed  what  Helve- 
tians could  do  by  entrapj)ing  an<l  beat- 
injT  the  whole  of  Caisar's  Gallic  horse, 
tboujih  eight  times  as  numerous.  Then 
came  a  slow  pursuit  of  fifteen  days,  with 
never  more  than  five  or  six  miles  be- 
tween camp  and  camp,  yet  no  opportu- 
nity for  favorable  combat.  It  is  prob- 
able enou'^h  that  the  inexperienced  gen- 
eral really  dreaded  his  heroic  foes,  and 
was  determined  not  to  fight  unless  he 
could  give  his  own  men  some  great  tac- 
tical advantage. 

^leanwhile,  almost  lost  in  stranne  re- 
gions,  and  far  away  from  the  store- 
houses of  the  province,  he  was  worried 
by  shortness  of  rations.  The  Helve- 
tians had  diverged  from  the  Saone,  and 
he  had  been  obli'j;ed  to  follow  them,  thus 
leaving  behind  his  supply  train  of  barges. 
No  corn  came  from  the  iEduans;  onlv 
promises  on  promises.  Presently  he  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  powerful  fac- 
tion among  that  fickle  people  which 
meant  to  starve  his  army  and  give  the 
victory  to  their  brethren  in  race.  He 
exposed  the  plot,  forgave  the  ringlead- 


ers on  pledge  of  good  behavior,  but  still 
got  no  supplies.  Driven  by  necessity  to 
decisive  measures,  he  sought  to  force  a 
battle.  Some  time  before  dawn,  Labi- 
enus  was  sent,  with  two  legions,  to  gain 
a  height  in  rear  of  the  Helvetians,  and 
three  hours  later  Ctcsar,  with  the  other 
four,  took  the  road  which  would  bring 
him  upon  their  front.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  hazardous  manoeuvre,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  never  repeated  by  the 
great  general,  though  he  speaks  well  of 
it  in  his  first  Commentary.  It  had  two 
faults:  it  dislocated  the  army  in  pres- 
ence of  a  numerous  and  brave  enemy; 
secondly,  it  depended  for  success,  and 
even  safety,  upon  the  consentaneous  ac- 
tion of  isolated  columns.  It  was  the 
same  over-hopeful  plan  which  nearly 
ruined  Frederick  at  Torgau,  and  quite 
ruined  Custer  in  his  last  fight.  It  is  a 
curious  reflection  that,  had  it  been  car- 
ried out,  CaBsar's  first  great  conflict 
might  have  been  a  great  defeat.  Fort- 
unately, its  own  inherent  defects  kept 
it  from  working  at  all;  there  was  not 
rapport  enough  between  the  two  columns 
to  bring  about  even  a  skirmish.  A 
blundering,  or  perhaps  wisely  timorous, 
oflicer  reported  that  Labienus  had  failed 
to  reach  his  position,  and  the  barbaric 
host,  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  all  these 
manccuvrings,  was  permitted  to  roll 
tranquilly  away. 

Caesar  was  now  at  his  wit's  end  for  a 
means  of  jirresting  the  Helvetians.  They 
carted  with  them  supplies  for  a  year, 
while  he  had  only  two  days*  rations  left, 
and  the  half-hearted  .^duans  brought 
in  nothing.  But  Bibracte  (Autun),  the 
.^duan  capital,  was  only  eighteen  miles 
distant,  and  there  he  might  fill  his 
haversacks,  to  resume  the  pursuit  later, 
if  it  might  be.  With  an  anxious  and 
wrathful  heart,  doubtless,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  foe,  and  made  for  Bibrac- 
te. Then  the  **  fortune  of  Caesar  '*  came 
to  Caesar's  assistance.  The  Helvetians 
decided  to  pursue  him,  and  give  him 
on  his  own  ground  the  decisive  struggle 
which  he  desired. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  glance  at 
Caesar's  tactics  in  his  first  great  conflict. 
He  fought  what  is  technically  called  a 
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defensive  battle  with  offensive  returns; 
that  is,  he  delivered  as  well  as  received 
assaults,  and  promptly  followed  up  the 
retiring  masses.  It  is  the  only  defen- 
sive system  used  by  first-class  generals 
when  they  have  troops  capable  of  ma- 
noeuvring. At  Torgau,  Daun  tried  the 
simple  defensive,  and  was  beaten,  not- 
withstanding Frederick's  vicious  plan  of 
attack.  At  Gettysburg,  Meade  relied 
upon  it,  and  gained  only  an  indecisive 
advantage.  At  Waterloo,  Wellington 
used  the  mixed  system,  and  held  his 
ground  against  the  ablest  of  modern 
commanders.  As  for  the  preliminary 
dispositions  of  Caesar,  the  posting  and 
drawing  up  of  the  troops,  they  were  en- 
tirely cautious  and  methodical,  as  was 
usual  with  the  Romans.  He  seized  an 
isolated  hill,  and  secured  his  bajjjjaKe  on 
the  crest.  In  front  of  the  bajrjrajje,  and 
apparently  also  in  rear  of  it,  he  formed 
his  two  new  legions  and  his  auxiliaries. 
Some  distance  down  the  slope  were  his 
four  veteran  legions  abreast,  each  mar- 
shaled in  three  lines,  the  first  entire  line 
consisting  of  sixteen  cohorts,  and  the 
two  others  of  twelve  each.  As  Cajsar 
tells  us  that  the  whole  mountain  was 
covered  with  troops,  there  was  no  doubt 
the  usual  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  paces  between  the 
lines.  He  says  nothing  of  archers  and 
slingers,  but  they  of  course  must  have 
been  there,  posted  in  advance  of  the  le- 
gionaries. In  the  van  of  all,  struggling 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
were  the  four  thousand  iBduan  and  Al- 
lobrogian  horse. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no 
recklessness  and  no  forgetfulness.  In- 
cluding cavalrv,  the  lines  were  six  in 
number,  and  the  fianks  and  rear  had 
been  seen  to  as  woU  as  the  front.  How- 
ever audacious  Ca?5ar  mav  sometimes 
liave  been  in  his  plans,  he  was  always  re- 
markably minute  and  thorouf^h  in  his 
preparations,  and  in  fact  took  more  pre- 
cautions than  many  less  enterprising  gen- 
erals. There  came  a  time,  indeed,  when 
he  acquire<l  more  confidence  in  his  troops, 
and  no  doubt  also  in  his  own  improvisa- 
tions; there  came  a  time  when  he  dared 
to  draw  up  legions  in  a  single  line  of  co- 


horts, with  no  reserve  but  his  own  ready 
brain  and  unshakable  spirit.  Probably 
his  wild  victory  over  the  Nervii,  snatched 
from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat,  was  what 
revealed  to  him  all  the  steadiness  of  the 
Roman  soldier  and  all  the  power  of  his 


own  genius. 


I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  battle.  There  was  a  front  attack  by 
a  huge  phalanx  of  brave  barbarians,  and 
it  was  repulsed  by  the  far  better  armed 
and  better  handled  legionaries.  There 
was  a  fiank  attack,  and  that  too  was 
beaten  back,  probably  by  the  reserve. 
There  was  a  gigantic  rally  of  wild  he- 
roes, and  a  general  advance  of  drilled 
Romans.  At  last  the  Helvetians  slipped 
back  in  blood  to  their  wagon  circle,  not 
one  man  of  them  showing  his  back  to 
the  victors.  The  fight  in  the  field  last- 
ed from  noon  till  evening;,  the  fight 
amid  the  wagons  howled  on  till  far  into 
the  night.  Less  than  one  third  of  the 
defeated  army,  if  we  may  believe  Cie- 
sar's  terrible  statement,  marched  away 
from  the  scene  of  conflict.  Three  days 
later  they  surrendered,  and  were  sent 
back  to  their  own  country,  to  hold  it 
against  the  Germans  for  the  good  of 
Rome. 

The  entire  struggle  against  this  horde 
of  ninety  thousand  warriors,  the  levying 
and  concentration  of  troops  to  meet 
them,  the  pursuit  through  strange  and 
unfriendly  regions,  the  overthrow,  and 
the  final  disposition  of  the  remnant  still 
left  Caesar  two  months  of  summer.  He 
marched  upon  the  Germans,  who  had 
settled  in  Franche  Comt^  and  made 
themselves  the  rulers  of  Eastern  GrauL 
The  conflict  which  ensued  was  in  sev- 
eral tactical  particulars  a  noticeable  one. 
Caesar  forced  the  barbarians  to  fight  by 
planting  an  advanced  camp  close  to 
their  position,  and  he  used  this  work  as 
a  part  of  his  line  of  battle  by  drawing 
up  his  auxiliaries  in  front  of  it*  A*^uni- 
ing  movement  against  his  left  was  de- 
feated by  wheeling  his  third  line  in  that 
direction,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  di- 
rected by  young  Publius  Crassus,  com- 
mandant of  the  cavalry,  Caesar  himself 
being  occupied  elsewhere.  The  host 
of  Germans  was  routed  with  immense 
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slauj^hter,  and  Gaul  delivered  for  cent- 
uries from  their  maraudincr  tyranny. 

Then,  as  Ctesar  tells  us  in  his  brief 
way,  **  having  concluded  two  very  im- 
portant wars  in  one  campaign,  he  con- 
ducted his  army  into  winter  quarters 
among  the  Sequani,  a  little  earlier  than 
the  seasoti  of  the  year  required."  In 
the  next  sentence  we  learn  that  he  at 
once  set  out  for  Gallic  Italy  "to  hold 
the  assizes."  He  was  judge,  it  appears, 
as  well  as  civil  ruler  and  general.  In 
these  days  we  do  not  expect  one  man  to 
do  so  many  things.  I^t  us  suppose 
Grant  beating  Lee,  and  then  presiding 
over  a  district  supreme  court,  besides 
writing  a  brilliant  history  of  his  last 
campaign,  and  devoting  spare  time  to 
preparation  for  the  next.  It  is  almost 
too  much  for  one's  imagination. 

TACTICAL   SWIFTNESS   AND   MOBILITY. 

Such  was  CoBsar's  first  important  cam- 
paign. It  exhibits  vividly  his  amazing 
promptness  of  decision  and  rapidity  of 
execution.  Everywhere  throughout  his 
wars  we  find  these  two  qualities,  so 
necessary  to  a  commander.  It  was  to 
them,  probably,  more  than  to  anything 
else  that  he  owed  his  almost  unclieck- 
cred  success.  Obviously,  too,  he  knew 
their  value,  for  he  records  their  exhibi- 
tion. Over  and  over  in  the  Commen- 
taries we  meet  such  phrases  as  *'  forced 
marches,"  **  marching  night  and  day," 
**  marching  without  cessation."  He 
prevents  Ariovistus  from  seizing  Besan- 
900  by  a  **  forced  march."  lie  obliges 
the  Remi  to  join  the  Romans  by  **  ar- 
riving among  them  unexpectedly."  He 
describes  his  clearing  of  tlie  Menapian 
forests  as  a  thing  done  '*  with  incredible 
speed.'"  To  attack  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  he  performed  a  march  **  in 
a  short  time."  His  wonderful  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  was  built  **  within  ten 
davs  after  the  timber  began  to  be  col- 
lected."  His  first  descent  upon  Britain 
was  accomplished  during  **  the  short 
part  of  summer  which  remained  "  after 
defeating  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri 
and  invading  the  Suevi.  In  advanc- 
ing to  relieve  the  besieged  Cicero,  lie 
<*  places  the  only  hopes  of  the  common 


safety  in  dispatch,  and  enters  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Nervii  by  long  marches." 
Another  inroad  upon  the  Nervii  is  made 
**  unexpectedly,"  and  **  the  business  is 
speedily  executed."  In  an  attack  upon 
the  Carnutes,  he  **  seeks  to  gain  success 
by  rapid  marches  and  the  advantage  of 
the  moment."  To  reach  his  main  army, 
during  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix,  he  leads  a  light  column  over  the 
C^vennes  in  winter,  clearing  the  roads 
of  six  feet  of  snow,  and  thus  **  surprises 
those  people."  Then  he  **  marches  to 
Vienne  by  as  long  journeys  as  he  can, 
arriving  when  his  own  troops  did  not  ex- 
pect him."  Next,  taking  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  **  marching  incessantly  night 
and  day,  he  advanced  rapidly  through 
the  territory  of  the  ^duans  into  that  of 
the  Lingones,  where  two  legions  were 
wintering."  Once  there,  he  **  sends 
word  to  the  rest  of  the  legions,  and 
unites  all  his  army  before  his  coming 
was  announced  to  the  Arverni." 

I  have  not  space  more  than  to  al- 
lude to  the  surprising  rapidity  of  his  in- 
vasions of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa.  But 
one  of  his  feats  of  dispatch,  accom- 
plished during  the  siege  of  Gergovia,  is 
remarkable  enough  to  demand  narra- 
tion. Vercinjretorix  was  endeavoring  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  Caesar  had  sent  to 
the  iEduans  for  reinforcements.  They 
marched,  but  when  about  thirty  miles 
from  Gergovia  they  were  persuade<l  by 
one  of  their  leaders,  Litaviccus,  to  strike 
for  Gaul  and  attack  the  Romans.  This 
alarming  news  was  brought  to  Caesar  by 
a  fugitive  **  a  little  before  midnight." 
Without  hesitation,  he  left  two  legions 
in  his  widely  extended  works,  drew  out 
the  other  four  in  light-marching  order, 
with  all  his  cavalry,  made  a  continuous 
push  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  surprised 
his  faithless  allies.  They  tried  to  fly, 
but  he  intercepted  their  retreat,  capt- 
ured nearly  all  of  them  without  blood- 
shed, listened  kindly  to  their  plea  for 
pardon,  and  sent  them  home  friends  of 
the  Roman  people.  After  three  hours 
of  rest,  the  return  march  of  twenty-five 
miles  commenced,  and  was  completed 
before  the  following  sunrise,  just  in  time 
to  deliver  the  camp  from  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  sally.  In  less  than  thirty  hours  he 
had  traversed  fifty  miles  of  evil  roads, 
captured  one  army,  and  relieved  anoth- 
er. It  reminds  one  of  Napoleon  aban- 
doning the  siepre  of  Mantua  in  a  nic^ht, 
and  jrettingr  far  out  of  sijojht  before  morn- 
ing,  on  his  march  against  Wurmser.  No 
wonder  that  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
and  everybody  else  eventually  had  to 
give  way  before  Caesar's  **  diabolical 
activity.'*  Making  all  allowance  for 
his  endless  stratagems,  and  for  the  su- 
perior character  of  the  soldiers  whom  he 
trained,  his  swiftness  of  decision  and 
movement  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  constant  triumphs.  There 
is  no .  danger  that  any  one  will  acquire 
the  tremendous  quality  by  reading  about 
it.     Nascitur,  nonjit. 

In  one  respect  Caesar  was  the  supe- 
rior of  the  great  modern  commander  with 
whom  we  most  naturally  compare  him. 
His  method  of  war  was  more  various 
than  Napoleon's,  more  pliable  to  the  un- 
stable chances  of  warfare,  and  less  open 
to  the  guesses  of  an  opponent.  (The  Cor- 
sican  had  a  system,  —  the  system  of  a 
great  discoverer  and  genius,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  a  somewhat  too  constant  sys- 
tem. He  was  quite  irresistible  only  so 
long  as  his  enemies  failed  to  divine  his 
leading  principle  of  bringing,  at  some 
important  point,  a  large  force  against  a 
smaller  one.  Caesar  had  no  fixed  svstem : 
he  had  the  unforeseen.  His  artifices  and 
contrivances  were  multitudinous,  always 
suited  to  the  passing  situation,  and  al- 
most always  a  surprise.  The  generals 
of  the  Holv  Alliance  learned  at  last  to 
calculate  what  would  be  Napoleon's  ma- 
naiuvres,  under  given  circumstances. 
But  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Pompeians  never  could  guess  with  any 
salvatory  certainty  what  Ca»sar  would  do. 
lie  might  assault  their  front,  or  he  miirht 
move  on  their  rear,  or  he  mi^ht  entangle 
tlieui  in  furld-works.  If  oivasion  demand- 
ed, he  might  burv  himself  in  fortifica- 
tions;  and  then,  if  chance  favored,  he 
might  leap  out  like  a  tiger  from  his  jun- 
gle, lie  attai^ked  the  vast  host  of  the 
Usipeti'S  and  Tenchtheri  suddenly  and 
by  surprise,  if  not  with  real  perfidy.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  patiently  and  ingen- 


iously and  delicately  amused  himself 
with  manoeuvring  the  powerful  army  of 
Afranius  into  a  surrender  without  fight- 
ing. There  have  been  few  offensive 
campaigns  so  audacious  as  that  of  Phar- 
salia.  There  has  perhaps  never  been  a 
defensive  campaign  so  near  to  a  miracle 
of  patience  and  precaution  as  that  of 
Alesia.  In  each  case  Caesar  was  enor- 
mously outnumbered :  in  the  one  he  con- 
quered by  field  tactics  and  a  bold  initia- 
tive ;  in  the  other,  by  such  in  trench- 
men  ts  as  no  other  general  ever  conceived. 
In  short,  there  is  little  idoubt  that  Ce- 
sar was  the  most  various  and  incalculable 
of  all  great  commanders,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Hannibal.  His  opponents  had 
some  such  intellectual  task  on  their  souls 
as  if  he  had  been  at  once  the  most  cau- 
tious of  generals  and  the  most  audacious, 
—  as  if  he  had  been  in  one  person  Fabius 
Maximus  and  Pyrrhus,  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Charles  the  Twelfth.  To  a 
military  leader  this  many-sidedness  is  a 
terrible  advantage,  as  uniformity  of  pol- 
icy may  easily  be  made  a  disadvantage. 
T\^en  Sherman  heard  that  Hood  had  re- 
placed Johnston,  he  instantly  decided  to 
cover  his  front  with  breastworks,  and 
await  assaults;  and  the  result  proved 
that  he  had  correctly  judged  the  temper 
and  divined  the  tactics  of  his  new  ai\tag- 
onist;  the  assaults  came  and  were  re- 
pulsed. But  tliere  was  no  making  anj 
such  calculations  as  to  tliis  amazing  Bo- 
man,  who  hail  begun  to  practice  the  art 
of  war  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  had  no 
characteristic  method;  his  plans  were 
the  children  of  circumstances,  and  not 
of  his  own  humor;  he  drew  on  the  inex- 
haustible, and  brought  forth  thennimag- 
inable. 

BATTLE   FORMATIONS. 

In  one  circumst^incc  of  warfare 
Caesar's  mobility  seeins  to  have  been 
overruled  by  the  methodical  character 
of  his  countrymen.  His  dispositions  for 
combat  were  noticeably  uniform,  com- 
pared with  the  great  variety  of  modem 
battle  fonnations.  Once,  indeed  (in 
the  African  war) ,  confiding  in  the  stead- 
iness of  his  veterans,  he  drew  np  his  lit- 
tle army  in  a  single  line  of  cohorts,  with- 
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out  supports  or  reserves.  But  such  nov- 
elties were  of  rare  occurrence  in  his  tac- 
tics. The  general  rule  was,  four  cohorts 
of  a  legion  in  the  first  line,  three  in  the 
second,  and  three  in  the  third,  with  the 
archers,  slingers,  and  darters  in  front  of 
all,  and  the  cavalry  on  each  wing  of  the 
army.  The  intervals  between  the  lines 
varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  paces,  making  a  total  depth 
of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet;  there 
were  also  narrow  intervals  from  right  to 
left  between  the  cohorts,  and  wider  ones 
between  the  legions.  The  depth  of  each 
cohort  was  usually  four  ranks,*  though 
it  mi<;ht  be  eight.  The  men  mir^ht  be 
in  close  order,  with  shield  lapped  over 
shield,  but  they  were  more  frequently  in 
open  order,  standing  three  feet  apart. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  line  of  eight  legions, 
with  its  front  of  thirty-two  cohorts  (av- 
eraging, say,  four  hundred  men  each), 
would  cover  at  least  sixteen  thousand 
feet,  or  about  three  miles. 

The  contest  becran  with  a  skirmishinor 
of  light  troops.  When  these  had  done 
their  utmost,  the  front  line  of  legionaries 
advanced,  at  first  slowly,  but  finally  on 
a  run,  throwing  their  heavy  javelins, 
and  then  closing  with  their  swords. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  battle  with  Ario- 
vistus,  one  wing  of  this  line  charged 
alone,  while  the  other  was  withheld.  If 
there  was  danger  in  flank  or  in  reiir,  the 
cohorts  of  the  third  line  wheeled,  or 
faced  about,  to  meet  it.  In  smaller  com- 
bats, or  in  the  confusion  and  melee  of  a 
long  struggle,  charges  of  individual  co- 
horts were  often  made.  A  successful  co- 
hort would  be  supported,  or  a  damaged 
one  disengaged,  by  the  assault  of  anoth- 
er. In  general,  however,  the  four  co- 
horts of  a  legionary  van,  and  frequently 
all  the  cohorts  of  the  whole  battle  front, 
made  a  simultaneous  attack.  If  beaten, 
they  retreated  as  they  could,  and  re- 
formed in  rear  of  the  second  line,  which 
now  advanced  rapidly  to  check  the  tri- 
umphing enemy.  So  the  battle  went 
on,  as  methodically  as  it  could  be  made 
to  go,  and  with  constant  supervision  of 


mounted  officers,  until  it  was  won  or 
lost 

These  regular  and  carefully-supported 
engagements  were  sometimes  quite  pro- 
tracted. The  battle  of  Pharsalia  lasted 
through  a  whole  forenoon;  the  victory 
over  the  Helvetians  cost  an  afternoon 
and  evenins:.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
pUuniy  with  its  long,  thin,  and  pliable 
point,  was  not  a  very  effective  weapon 
for  killing;  as  Caesar  observed  in  his 
Helvetic  fight,  and  as  others  had  ob- 
served before  him,  it  was  chiefly  useful 
in  cumbering  the  hostile  bucklers.  When 
the  combat  came  to  close  quarters,  more- 
over, the  legionary  had  his  corselet  and 
huge  shield  to  cover  him,  so  that  he 
might  really  tire  himself  out  before  he 
got  a  scratch,  or  gave  one.  No  doubt, 
too,  there  were  many  partial  recoils, 
many  pauses  to  glare  at  each  other,  many 
almost  bloodless  fluctuations,  in  these 
hand-to-hand  scufllings.  Nearly  all  the 
slaughter  occurred  after  one  army  or  the 
other  broke,  and  was  overtaken  by  the 
paralysis  of  panic,  suffering  itself  to  be 
butchered  without  resistance. 

An  ancient  battle  differed  from  a  mod- 
ern one  in  two  important  characteristics: 
first,  it  was  fought  with  hand  weapons, 
and  oftenest  at  close  quarters,  instead 
of  with  missiles  thrown  by  mechanical 
forces,  usually  at  long  range;  second, 
there  was  generally  continuous  fighting 
all  along  the  line,  without  much  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  instead 
of  seemingly  isolated  (though  really  in- 
terdependent) attacks,  dictated  by  the 
ground.  We  rely  less  on  minor  tactics 
than  Caesar,  and  more  on  large,  distinct 
movements.  The  soldier  counts  for  less 
now,  and  the  general  for  more;  forma- 
tion for  very  far  less,  and  topography 
for  more.  At  Ligny  Napoleon  left  the 
left  wing  of  the  Prussians  entirely  alone, 
and  assaulted  only  their  right  and  cen- 
tre. At  Waterloo  he  pounded  the  Brit- 
ish right  for  two  hours  before  he  struck 
at  any  other  part  of  their  line.  At  Aus- 
terlitz  he  pounced  upon  the  centre  of  the 
allies,  while  they  were  trying  to  march 


*  Authorities  differ  on  thii  point,  some  giring  as       G«nnan  investigators  hare  settled  upon  four,  with 
hi^  as  ten  ranks.    Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs,  says      power  of  doubling. 
thne,  and  calls  this  the  "  natuiml  order."    Later 
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around  his  right.  At  Leuthen  Frederick 
brought  nearly  his  whole  army  to  bear 
upon  the  Austrian  left.  At  Rossbach 
he  threw  himself  suddenly  across  the 
front  of  the  French,  while  they  were 
movincr  in  column  of  march  to  turn  his 
left.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  ma- 
noeuvres are  a  great  deal  more  artful 
and  striking  than  Csesar's  uniform  line 
of  battle,  almost  always  parallel  to  the 
enemy's. 

To  find  among  the  ancients  anything 
like  the  modern  tactical  mobility  and 
dexterity  in  handling  large  masses,  we 
must  look  to  Hannibal  alone.  At  Thra- 
symene  he  engaged  his  right  for  a  long 
time  before  he  even  revealed  the  rest  of 
his  array.  At  Cannse  he  advanced  his 
centre,  and  forced  the  Romans  to  concen- 
trate most  of  their  troops  against  that, 
before  he  brought  his  wings  forward 
upon  their  flanks.  (But  while  Hannibal, 
Frederick,  and  XapoTeon  were  sometimes 
beaten  in  set  battles,  Caesar  never  was. 
Why?  It  is  not  easy  to  say:  partly,  per- 
haps, because  he  saw  to  it  that  his  men 
should  be  better  than  other  men ;  partly, 
because  he  overlooked  minor  movements 
with  minute  and  sagacious  oversight, 
like  Wellington  at  Waterloo;  partly,  too, 
no  doubt,  because  chance  is  mighty  in 
war,  and  he  was  favored  by  it.  It  may 
be  that,  with  such  excellent  troops  as  he 
had,  a  methodical  disposition  was  safer 
in  the  long  run  than  a  variable  one.  It 
left  less  to  accident,  and  less  to  the  skill 
of  subordinate  officers,  always  an  uncer- 
tain quantity.  It  enabled  his  soldiers  to 
see  more  clearly  what  they  were  about, 
and  to  feel  more  confident  that  thov 
would  be  supported.  If  result  justifies 
a  general,  Caesar  stands  abundantly  jus-: 
tified,  for  his  result  was  always  victor^-i 

COMMISSARIAT,  ETC. 

1 

'  With  all  Ca?sar*s  swiftness  and  artful- 
ness, there  was  no  lack  of  forethought, 
no  defect  of  preparation.  The  Commen- 
taries show  us  that  his  warfare  was  sci- 
entific throughout,  and  that  the  means 
to  carry  it  on  were  carefully  calculated 
beforehand.  No  other  great  general  who 
has  written  the  history  of  his  own  cam- 
paigns  gives  us  so  much  information  con- 


cerning his  methods  of  covering,  moving, 
and  supplying  troops.  In  modern  ar- 
mies these  duties  are  assigned  entirely  to 
special  officers.  But  among  the  Romans 
a  commander  seems  to  have  been  his 
own  chief  engineer,  quartermaster,  com- 
missary, and  even  paymaster.  His  pow- 
ers for  collecting  stores  and  money  were 
great,  and  his  responsibility  for  using 
them  was  undivided.  If  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  was  treasurer  for  the  army  in  Gaul, 
it  was  because  Caesar  made  him  treasur- 
er; if  other  lieutenants  collected  beasts 
of  buixlen  and  magazines  of  grain,  it  was 
because  Caesar  appointed  them  to  that 
duty."  ] 

It^ extraordinary  that  many  modem 
writers  should  have  supposed  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  armies  depended  for 
food  on  foraging,  and  had  no  regular 
commissariat.  Aside  from  the  plain  im- 
probability of  this  theory,  there  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  against  it.  In  the  Anab- 
asis we  find  constant  mention  of  sump- 
ter  animals,  which  must  have  been  used 
to  carry  provisions,  for  nothing  else  was 
so  necessary.  The  warfare  of  Alexan- 
der  was  remarkably  methodical,  care- 
ful, and  even  prudent,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  impression  to  the  contrary. 
After  the  battle  of  tlie  Granicus,  he  spent 
a  year  in  reducing  Asia  Minor  and  in 
strengthening  his  army,  before  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Syria.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus  he  passed  another  year  in  conquer- 
ing, organizing,  and  garrisoning  S^iia 
and  Egypt.  After  Arbela,  he  was  busy 
for  a  like  period  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  wfw  seven 
years  in  conquering  Persia,  including 
the  Bactrian  provinces.  At  each  for- 
ward step  he  left  no  enemy  behind  him; 
only  settled  government,  depots  of  troops 
and  sources  of  supply.  Is  it  likely  that 
such  a  leader  had  no  rations  besides 
what  his  hoplites  could  pick  up  from  day 
to  day  ?  The  supi)Osition  is  gratuitous 
and  ridiculous. 

As  for  Caesar's  haversacks,  and  the 
storehouses  and  trains  from  which  they 
were  filled,  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
them,  thanks  to  the  Commentaries.  We 
learn  that  he  lived  mainly  on  subjagated 
or  auxiliary  communities,  but  that  this 
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was  done  only  in  small  part  by  means  of 
the  daily  foragings,  and  chiefly  through 
contributions  or  enforced  harvestings  of 
com,  which  was  carefully  garnered  in 
fortified  camps  or  cities,  and  regularly  is- 
sued. It  was  largely  a  commissariat  of 
plunder  and  exaction,  but  still  an  offi- 
cial, orderly,  and  calculated  commissa- 
riat. In  the  Helvetic  campaign  he  de- 
manded supplies  of  the  ^duans,  but 
got  none,  and  subsisted  entirely,  so  far 
as  we  know,  out  of  his  bateau  train, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  from  the  gov- 
ernment magazines  in  the  province.  In 
the  Ariovistan  campaign  he  seized  Be- 
8an9on,  and  halted  there  a  few  days  **  on 
account  of  corn  and  provisions."  Be- 
fore marching  against  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri  he  **  provided  corn."  In  sav- 
age Britain  he  lived  somewhat  by  forag- 
ing, like  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea,  but  he  also  exacted  breadstuffs  of 
the  conquered  tribes.  In  his  fifth  Gal- 
lic campaign  he  dispersed  his  legions  for 
winter  quarters,  **  to  remedy  the  scarcity 
of  corn."  After  the  overthrow  of  Ver- 
cingetorix  he  stationed  two  lieutenants 
among  the  ^duans,  **  to  procure  sup- 
plies of  corn." 

Over  and  over  Caesar  has  to  cut  short 
some  expedition,  in  order  that  he  may 
get  back  to  some  fortified  camp  and  is- 
sue rations.  Now  and  then  we  hear 
of  great  collections  of  sumpter-horses, 
meant,  no  doubt,  for  the  carriage  of  food 
as  well  as  other  stores.  In  the  first 
Spanis>h  campaign,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Afranians  had  *^laid  in  a  great 
stock  of  corn  long  before,"  ttat  **  a  large 
quantity  was  coming  in  to  them  from  the 
whole  province,"  and  that  they  had  **a 
good  store  of  forage."  Meantime  Cassar 
was  expecting  *  *  convoys  from  Italy  and 
Gaul;  "  and  a  little  later  we  learn  that 
these  were  **  great  convoys,"  with  a  long 
train  of  baggage,  more  GalUco;  for  the 
escort  consisted  of  Gauls,  and  they  had 
their  usual  swarm  of  beasts  and  wagons. 
As  food  remained  scarce  with  Caesar,  he 
continued  to  send  out  foraging  convoys, 
and  also  demanded  of  his  allies  '*  cattle 
in  lieu  of  corn. "  When  more  states  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  **  required  them  all  to 
aiaist  him  with  corn,"  and  received  from 


them  **  all  the  cattle  in  their  country." 
Later  on  we  hear  of  a  forced-  march, 
**  without  wagons  or  baggage,"  showing 
that  in  the  usual  movements  the  army 
had  wagons.  Another  passage  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  Afranians  carried  their 
baggage  in  packs  on  sumpter  cattle. 

The  story  of  the  Pharsalian  campaign 
has  equally  interesting  references  to  the 
question  of  food  supply.  We  learn  that 
Pompey's  men  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished from  maritime  convoys,  while  the 
Caesareans,  for  lack  of  a  fleet,  and  being 
on  hostile  territory,  were  reduced  to  live 
on  cattle.  Wagons  and  sumpter-horses 
appear  again  as  means  of  transportation ; 
and  what  could  a  starving  army  have 
needed  to  carry  so  much  as  provisions  ? 
In  the  narration  of  the  field-work  strus- 
gle  around  Dyrrhachium  we  discover 
what  was  the  main  purpose  of  that  for- 
aging which  so  many  writers  have  re- 
garded as  the  only  source  of  the  legion- 
ary rations.  Among  various  reasons 
for  investing  Pompey,  Caesar  wanted  to 
**  prevent  him  from  foraging,  and  there- 
by render  his  horse  ineffective."  Pom- 
pey endeavored  to  counteract  this  trick 
by  inclosing  in  his  lines  fields  of  corn 
lately  sown,  and  eventually  by  feeding 
his  beasts  on  leaves  and  twigs  mixed  with 
barley.  Other  passages  in  the  Commen- 
taries confirm  this  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  at  least  the  principal  object,  of 
the  daily  forage.  It  was  a  duty  done  by 
the  legionaries  and  camp  followers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cavalry  and  baggage 
horses,  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
commissariat  droves  of  cattle.  If  the 
reader  will  remember  that  the  Roman 
horsemen  were  originally  gentry,  and 
that  the  plebeian  foot-soldiers  were  large- 
ly their  clients,  he  will  understand  the 
origin  of  the  service. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  haversack 
played  a  much  more  important  part  in 
Caesarean  warfare  than  it  does  in  our 
era  of  abundant  roads  and  railways. 
The  usual  ration  issued  was  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  this  was  expected  to  last 
twelve  days.  In  the  first  Spanish  cam- 
paign, however,  the  Afranians  received 
at  one  time  a  ration  for  twenty-two  days, 
which  must  have  been  at  least  forty-six 
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pounds.  This  ration  was  grain;  if  the  sol- 
dier wanted  aught  beside,  he  gathered  it; 
the  foragings  gave  him  frequent  chances 
for  that.  Mills  for  jjrindinj'  were  car- 
ried  by  the  legionary  wagons  or  beasts 
of  burden,  and  pans  for  baking  by  the 
men  themselves.  Metallic  ovens  may 
have  been  wagoned,  also,  or  temporary, 
ones  masoned  as  they  were  needed. 
Such  was  the  lesionarv's  outfit  in  the 
matter  of  food  supply.  Napoleon,  whose 
authority  is  very  great,  judged  it  a 
better  system  than  ours,  and  declared 
that  the  soldier  was  incomplete  till  he 
could  back  his  corn  and  make  his  bread. 
Davoust,  during  the  Russian  campaign, 
carried  out  this  idea  to  the  letter.  As  a 
result  of  it,  coupled,  doubtless,  with  his 
severe  discipline,  he  reached  Borodino 
with  fifty  thousand  men  left  out  of  eighty 
thousand,  while  no  other  corps  command- 
er had  more  than  thirty  thousand. 

After  all  our  boasting,  then,  over  the 
immense  and  complicated  machinery  of 
the  modern  commissariat,  it  may  be  that 
we  should  do  well  to  revive  the  Roman 
grain-sack,  hand-mill,  and  bake-pan.  An 
army  furnished  with  Afranian  rations, 
and  with  two  bunlen  mules  to  each  com- 
pany for  extra  cartridges,  would  carry 
its  own  **  base  '*  with  it  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  could  ma- 
noeuvre with  absolute  freedom,  an  ad- 
vantage of  inestimable  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  load  would  certainly 
be  a  heavy  one,  and  even  discipline 
micrht  fail  to  make  our  men  bear  it  well 
and  faithfully.  One  cannot  help  paus- 
injT  to  marvel  over  the  toughness  of  the 
Roman  infantrvman.  IIow  could  he  pos- 
sibly march  under  forty-five,  or  even 
twenty-five,  pounds  of  rations,  besides  his 
ver}'  considerable  weight  of  weapons  and 
armor?  Niebulir  may  be  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  southern  Europi*an  is  strong- 
er than  the  northern  one.  The  Turkish 
porters  carry  burdens  beyond  the  force 
of  any  other  men  known  to  us.  Lieuten- 
ant Shipp,  in  Constantinople,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  Turk  whip  with  ease  one 
of  his  burliest  sailors.  In  Italy,  Ilaw- 
tliorne  observed  a  slender  peasant  shoul- 
der and  bear  off  the  trunk  of  a  consid- 
erable tree.     The  Italian  organ-grinder 


travels  with  a  load  which  reminds  one  of 
the  Afranian  haversacks.  Colonel  Ba- 
ker, in  Sondan,  discovered  that  his  black 
troops  could  march  all  day  under  pack- 
ages of  seventy  and  even  ninety  pounds. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  habit  no 
doubt  went  for  a  great  deal.  Cassar  tells 
us  that,  while  the  Afranian  legionaries 
had  plenty  of  food,  the  men  of  the  Span- 
ish and  other  auxiliary  cohorts  were 
starving,  **  because  their  bodies  were  not 
accustomed  to  bear  burdens,"  —  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  they  had  thrown 
away  their  rations. 

VALUE   OF   THE   VETERAN. 

L  As  we  have  already  noted,  Caesar's 
theory  of  war  differed  in  one  foundation 
principle  from  that  now  in  vogue.  Na- 
poleon's first  rule  was  that  two  men  will 
beat  one  ;  Caesar's  was  that  one  crood  man 
will  beat  two  inferior  onesT^This  diver- 
sity of  principle  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  method  of  combat.  In  our  style 
of  fighting  almost  exclusively  by  machin- 
ery, success  depends  more  on  the  number 
of  missiles  projected  than  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  projectors ;  so  that  the  veteran 
and  the  recruit  are  more  nearly  on  a  par 
than  when  they  fought  hand  to  hand.  It  is 
one  of  the  foremost  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
genius  thtit  he  first  took  full  note  of  this 
fact,  and  devoted  both  strategy  and  tac- 
tics to  the  problem  of  concentrating  two 
machines  (guns)  upon  one.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  he  failed  at  Water- 
loo, partially,  because  ho  did  not  carry  his 
principle  far  enough ;  because  he  clung  to 
the  old  Gallic  preference  for  phalanxes, 
and  sent  narrow-fronted  columns  against 
the  broad  sweep  of  English  file-fire.  To 
understand  the  entire  folly  of  this  attack 
of  the  column  against  the  line,  let  us  snp- 
|)ose  that  both  armies  had  been  composed 
of  archers  instead  of  musketeers.  Who 
would  think  of  formint:  bowmen  into  a 
deep  phalanx,  where  four  fifths  of  them 
could  not  bend  their  wea]>ons,  nor  see  to 
take  aim  ?  Who  would  advance  a  corps 
of  arbalehs,  or  of  artillery,  in  column? 
Modern  warfare  tends  entirely  toward 
the  use  of  the  line,  and  even  of  the  skir> 
mish  line. 
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Bat  the  Roman  battles  were  decided  at 
close  quarters,  man  against  man ;  and 
there  the  experienced  soldier  was  really 
a  match  for  two  or  more  novices  or  bun- 
glers. He  had  coolness  and  manual  skill; 
he  was  a  sagacious  fencing-master,  —  a 
practiced  duelist;  he  expected  to  kill  his 
man  without  getting  hurt.  Moreover,  as 
the  Romans  frequently  attacked  in  open 
order,  a  style  of  formation  which  requires 
long  and  severe  drilling,  he  could  charge 
or  manoeuvre  far  better  than  the  recruit. 
Finally,  he  had  learned  to  bear  great 
burdens:  he  could  dig  earth- works  every 
day,  and  build  a  bridge  or  a  ship;  he 
knew  how  to  feed  and  even  to  arm  him- 
self, including  the  making  of  military 
engines;  he  was  a  good  forager,  ba- 
ker, mechanic,  and  engineer,  as  well  as 
swordsman.  There  was  no  question  of 
his  immense  superiority  over  the  novice 
in  every  branch  of  war,  from  commissary 
duty  to  fighting.  JlJ^"^^**  Caesar's  first 
principle,  that  one  tried  soldier  would 
whip  two  new  ones,  and  might  be  used 
with  confidence  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
with  his  old  legions  mainly  that  he  fought 
his  battles ;  lie  used  his  freshly  raised 
ones  to  guard  baggage,  dig  trenches,  and 
hold  posts.*  Over  and  over,  in  his  suc- 
cinct but  emphatic  way,  he  expresses  his 
admiration  for  the  veteran.  In  the  Gal- 
lic war  he  tells  us  how  three  hundred 
scarred  invalids  fought  their  way  through 
the  Germans,  while  five  cohorts  of  a 
young  legion  flinched  from  the  charge, 
and  were  nearly  annihilated.  In  the 
Civil  war  we  hear  of  two  hundred  old 
soldiers  saving  themselves  by  their  ob- 
stinate valor,  while  two  hundred  and 
twenty  recruits  surrendered  only  to  be 
massacred.  **  Here  it  misht  be  seen 
what  security  men  derive  from  a  resolute 
spirit,"  moralizes  the  great  generals 

Every  Roman  commander,  however, 
and  even  every  Roman  citizen,  recog- 
nized this  mighty  diflFerence  between  the 
tried  and  the  raw  soldier.  The  thirteenth 
kgion  was  not  one  of  Caesar's  oldest;  it 
was  headed  by  a  general  who,  even  when 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  was  less  famous 
than  Pompey  ;  yet  the  clank  of  its  swift 
coming  scared  the  patrician  party  out  of 
Italy.     At  Pharsalia  Labienns  sought  to 


strengthen  the  soids  of  his  comrades  by 
asserting  that  the  conquerors  of  Gaol 
were  no  more,  and  that  their  places  were 
filled  by  novices.  Pompey,  who  knew 
the  falsity  of  this  tale,  had  no  hope  of 
winning  the  battle  with  his  infantry,  and 
fled  in  despau*  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  re- 
pulse of  his  great  flank  movement  of  cav- 
alry. In  the  Commentaries  and  in  Taci- 
tus there  are  many  passages  which  show 
that  even  the  disbanded  veteran  was  held 
to  be  a  noteworthy  man,  and  that  in 
troublous  times  his  opinion  and  prefer- 
ence carried  weight  with  the  public. 

Meantime,  the  real  veteran  was  a  rara 
avis:  it  took  no  small  service  to  make 
him ;  it  took  years  and  years  of  service. 
In  Hirtius'  book  of  the  Gallic  war  there 
is  an  extremely  curious  passage  on  this 
point.  **  Caesar,"  he  says,  **had  with 
him  three  veteran  lecrions  of  distinguished 
valor,  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth. 
The  eleventh  consisted  of  chosen  youth 
of  great  promise,  who  had  served  eight 
campaigns,  but  who,  compared  with  the 
others,  had  not  yet  acquired  any  great 
reputation  for  experience  and  bravery." 
Eight  years  of  fighting  under  Caesar,  — 
more  than  twice  the  time  of  our  great 
civil  war, — and  not  yet  veterans! 

So  ])recious,  indeed,  was  the  pure  met- 
al of  old  soldiers  in  Caesar's  eyes  that 
he  would  not  mix  it  with  recruits.  If  he 
wanted  more  troops,  he  raised  new  organ- 
izations, and  kept  the  old  ones  as  they 
were,  enfeebling  them  by  no  padding 
of  inexperience.  The  normal  or  paper 
strength  of  a  legion  was  either  five  or  six 
thousand  men.  When  Caesar  marched 
to  relieve  Cicero,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
with  him  **  numbered  scarcely  seven 
thousand  men,"  or  an  average  of  3500 
each.  At  Pharsalia  the  average  strength 
of  his  eight  legions  was  but  2750.  The 
two  which  he  carried  to  Alexandria 
amounted  to  only  8200  present  for  duty, 
or  1600  apiece.  Later  on,  we  find  the 
sixth  **  reduced,  by  its  many  labors, 
the  length  of  its  marches  and  voyages, 
and  the  frequent  wars  in  which  it  had 
fought,  to  less  than  a  thousand  men." 
Yet  all  this  time  Caesar  was  raising  mul- 
titudes  of  men  in  Italy  and  the  colonies, 
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while  after  Pnarsalia  he  had  Pompey's 
troops  to  call  upon,  many  of  them  old 
soldiers. 

At  first  thought,  one  marvels  that  or- 
ganizations never  recruited  could  con- 
tinue to  exist  at  all  through  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  incessant  fighting.  But 
the  well  mailed  and  drilled  Romans,  if 
they  were  only  victorious,  suffered  little 
in  battle.  Cajsar's  men  were  nearly  al- 
ways victors,  and  so  had  few  killed  out- 
right. The  battle  of  Pharsalia  cost  them 
only  280  dead,  though  many  were  wound- 
ed. At  Gergovia  a  list  of  700  slain 
really  shocked  the  great  general,  and 
caused  him  to  lecture  his  legions  smartly 
for  their  indiscipline  and  recklessness. 
At  Dvrrhachium  a  death-roll  of  about 
a  thousand  temporarily  dismayed  the 
whole  army,  and  brought  from  Caesar 
a  second  oration,  in  which  he  mingled 
reproof  with  words  of  cheer.  Imagine 
Grant  issuing  an  advisatory  and  consola- 
tory general  order  because  a  corps  some 
25,000  strong  had  lost  960  killed!  In 
short,  Ca'sar's  legions  could  keep  their 
organization  without  being  recruited,  be- 
cause they  fought  only  successful  battles, 
and  in  those  suffered  small  mortality. 

NATIONALITY   OF   THE   TROOPS. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  consider- 
ably debated  of  late,  as  to  what  race  fur- 
nished these  marvels  of  toughness  and 
soldierly  cleverness.  There  was  no  de- 
bate about  it  in  Csesar's  time.  Every- 
body knew  then  that  they  were  Roman 
citizens,  born  either  in  Italy  or  in  the 
'*  colonies.' '  Ei^'htecn  hundred  vears  or 
80  after  the  last  of  them  was  sepulchred, 
certain  scholars  of  modern  Celtica  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  Romans,  but 
Celts.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  confi- 
dence with  which  a  French  historian  or 
an  Irish  reviewer  will  state  that  **  the 
famous  tenth  legion  was  composed  of 
Gauls,*'  and  that  **  Ca?sar,  at  the  head  of 
an  armv  of  Gauls,  subdued  his  own  coun- 
try."  I  must  frankly  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  where  this  information  is  picked 
up.  It  surely  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Commentaries. 

Casar's  original  legions  were  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  three  of 


them  quartered  in  Gallic  Italy,  and  one 
in  the  province  of  Further  Gaul.  The 
tenth  was  early  his  favorite;  probably, 
therefore,  it  was  the  one  which  first  served 
under  him,  —  the  one  which  he  found 
near  Geneva,  and  used  in  fortifying  the 
frontier  against  the  Helvetians.  Now  it 
was  certainly  a  fact  that  the  troops  which 
garrisoned  a  province  were  sometimes 
raised  in  the  province  itself,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  modern  Celtic  inference  that 
Caesar's  three  senior  legions  were  Cisal- 
pine Gauls,  and  the  tenth  Gauls  from  an- 
cient Gallia.  This  same  inference  also 
covers  his  four  subsequent  legions,  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth, all  of  which  were  raised  in  North- 
ern Italy,  or,  as  he  sometimes  phrases  it, 
**  the  country  beyond  the  Po." 

But,  if  we  read  the  Commentaries  care- 
fully, we  shall  find  that  at  this  period  le- 
gions were  not  recruited  among  the  abo- 
rigines at  large  of  a  province,  but  only  in 
the  Roman  colonies.  If  Caesar's  men  had 
been  foreigners,  would  Labienus  have 
failed  to  mention  the  fact,  when  he  under- 
took to  depreciate  them  in  his  speech  pre- 
vious to  Pharsalia?  He  merely  says  that 
the  old  soldiers  had  disappeared,  and  that 
their  places  had  been  supplied  by  **  re- 
cruits from  Hither  Gaul,  and  the  greater 
part  from  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po." 
One  might  go  so  far  as  to  infer  from  this 
passage  that  the  original  troops  were  not 
even  colonists,  but  Romans  of  Italian 
birth.  If  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  legion 
had  been  foreigners,  would  Caesar  have 
talked  to  them  as  he  did  (Civil  War,  I. 
7th)  concerning  innovations  upon  the  re- 
public, suppression  of  the  intercession  of 
the  tribunes,  the  fate  of  Satuminns  and 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  secession  to  the 
Aventine  ?  What  would  a  pack  of  Gauls 
and  non-citizens  know  or  care  about  such 
matters?  Fancy  a  British  general  try- 
ins  to  fire  the  hearts  of  a  division  of  Se- 
poys  by  discoursing  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  right  of  petition,  and  the  death  of 
Hampden !  If  we  cannot  imagine  such 
idiocy  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  wc  surely  can- 
not impute  it  to  the  great  Julius. 

The  legion  was  a  peculiarly  Roman  in- 
stitution ;  it  was  connected  with  the  ear> 
liest  history  of  the  holy  city;  it  was  a  re- 
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vered  and  almost  sacred  thing.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Csesar,  and  for  some  time  later, 
it  was  not  considered  proper  to  embody 
in  that  form  any  but  Roman  citizens.^ 
Afranius  and  Petreius  had  eighty  Span- 
ish cohorts,  but  no  Spanish  legions. 
Varro,  seeking  to  defend  Btetica,  raised 
thirty  Spanish  cohorts,  and  also  two  le- 
cnons:  but  one  of  these  was  the  vemac- 
tUoj  or  natives,  meaning  natives  of  Italy 
resident  in  the  province;  the  other  was 
the  colonica,  meaning  citizens  of  the 
colonies.  The  nine  legions  with  which 
Pompey  began  the  Pharsalia'n  campaign 
were,  as  Caesar  tells  us,  made  up  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  One  of  them,  "raised  in 
Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  composed  of 
veterans  who  had  been  discharged  by 
their  former  generals,  and  had  settled  in 
those  provinces.'*  His  legions  from  Asia, 
Cilicia,  and  Syria,  and  his  recruits  from 
Epirus  and  Greece,  were  probably  of  a 
similar  character.  From  the  Alexan- 
drian War  we  learn  that  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,  propraetor  in  Africa,  **  instituted 
a  levy  of  Roman  citizens  from  all  the 
municipalities  and  colonies.**  In  the 
African  War  we  find  Scipio*s  Getu- 
lian  horse  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth  legions  of  Caius 
Marius.  Later  on,  Roman  citizens  ap- 
pear at  Zama,  serving  in  arms  against 
Caesar.  Everywhere  the  colonists  take 
personal  and  manful  part  in  the  war. 

It  was  not  until  both  parties  had  be- 
come greatly  exhausted  that  legions  of 
foreijmers  were  embodied.  During  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Pompeians  (Span- 
ish War,  xii.  and  xx.),  we  read  for  the 
first  time  of  **  Spanish  legionaries.** 
Caesar  himself  raised  one  Gallic  legion, 
the  Alauda,  but  at  his  own  expense,  as  if 
it  were  an  unlawful  thing  to  draw  on  the 
public  treasure  for  such  a  purpose.  This, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  his  only  legion 
of  Gauls,  and  it  was  certainly  not  one  of 
his  veteran  organizations.  It  is  note- 
worthv  that  the  Alauda  was  not  allowed 
to  bear  the  eagle  of  Rome  as  an  ensign, 
and  that  the  irregularity  of  levying  it 
was  expiated,  as  it  were,  by  granting 

1  This  had  changed  by  tb«  time  of  Nero,  a  hnn 
irvdyean  later.    It  is  clear  from  Jooephas  that 
Ve«puiaa's  legionaries  were  more  or  leas  Asiatics  ; 


citizenship  to  its  soldiers  when  they  were 
disbanded. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  all  of  CsBsar's 
earlier  legions  were  enlisted  either  in 
Italy  proper,  or  in  the  *  *  colonics  beyond 
the  Po.**  What  the  Roman  colonies 
were  we  know  well  enough.  Originally 
they  were  establishments  of  citizens,  or- 
ganized outposts  of  the  republic,  little 
Romes.  From  the  time  of  Sulla  onward 
they  were  in  many  cases  settlements  of 
discharged  veterans.  **  The  members 
of  a  Roman  colony  preserved  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.'*  They  were 
warlike  communities;  the  military  spirit 
there  was  aboriginal  and  hereditary; 
soldiers  and  sons  of  soldiers  naturally 
flowed  into  the  legions.  The  Transpa- 
dane  colonies  were  among  the  oldest  and 
most  flourishing  outside  of  Italy  proi)er, 
Aquilea,  for  instance,  at  the  period  of 
the  Helvetic  war,  had  existed  for  a  cent- 
ury and  a  quarter.  That  any  large 
number  of  Cisalpine  Gauls  had  acquired 
citizenship  in  those  municipalities  is,  con- 
sidering the  jealousy  of  Romans  on  this 
subject,  exceedingly  doubtful.  At  all 
events,  the  great  majority  of  their  burgh- 
ers must  have  been  of  Italian  stock;  and 
this  fact  settles  the  ethnic  descent  of 
Ciesar's  earliest  and  most  famous  troops. 

Another  item  of  evidence  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  nature  of  the  legionary 
rations.  In  several  passages  of  the  Com- 
mentaries we  learn  that  the  legions  must 
have  bread,  or  they  suffered  what  they 
considered  destitution.  At  the  siege  of 
Avaricum  **  the  soldiers  were  for  several 
days  without  corn,  and  satisfied  their 
extreme  hunger  with  cattle.**  In  Spain 
Caesar  levied  supplies  of  cattle  only  be- 
cause he  could  not  possibly  get  grain. 
At  Dyrrhachium,  being  without  wheat, 
the  troops  **  refused  neither  barley  nor 
pulse,  and  held  in  great  esteem  cattle," 
and  furthermore  made  bread  out  of  roots, 
for  all  which  Caesar  praises  them,  as  if 
it  were  something  wonderful.  Imagine 
an  army  of  Gauls  going  very  hungry, 
rather  than  live  on  beefsteaks  and  mut- 
ton-chops.   Bread  was  specially  an  Ital- 

from  Tacitus  that  the  YitelUan  legionaries  were 
largely  Germans 
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ian  staple  of  foofl,  and  was  comparative- 
ly little  used  by  the  Celts. 

But  while  Caesar's  regular  infantry  was 
Roman,  his  light  troops  and  cavalry  were 
undoubtedly  foreiorn.  We  read  constant- 
ly  of  Numidian  darters,  Balearic  sling- 
ers,  Cretan  and  Syrian  archers,  Spanish 
targeteers,  and  troopers  of  all  strange 
peoples.  The  Csesarean  horse  was  al- 
ways either  Gallic,  or  Aquitanian,  or 
German.  Of  Italian  mounted  men  we 
find  no  trace  on  either  side.  Plutarch's 
story,  to  the  eflPect  that  the  Pompeian 
cavalry  was  composed  of  young  dandies, 
presumably  Romans,  is  not  borne  out  by 
Cssar.  He  shows  that  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful medley  of  mercenaries  and  auxilia- 
ries, including  freed  slaves,  Gauls,  Gk*r- 
mans,  Cappadocians,  Thracians,  Ejrj'p- 
tians,  Galatians,  Synans,  Dardanians, 
Bessians,  Thessalians,  **  and  troops  from 
other  nations  and  states."  Not  one  Ro- 
man appears,  not  even  an  exquisite  of 
an  officer,  the  very  chiefs  being  foreign- 
ers. It  is  probable  that  the  easy  defeat 
of  these  seven  thousand  troopers  was  ow- 
ing largely  to  their  mixed  composition, 
and  consequent  lack  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  of  unity  in  action. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMENTA- 
RIES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ca?sar  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  lucid  and  vivid  his- 
tory of  his  military  ojverations.  A  sharp- 
eyed  man,  and  interested  in  everything 
hum<in,  he  sketches  with  great  liveliness 
the  strange  countries  which  he  traversed 
and  the  strange  peoples  whom  he  van- 
quished. No  ancient  historian  has  given 
us  more  shrewd  and  seemingly  truthful 
accounts  of  such  matters.  Unlike  the 
author  of  the  Germania,  who  at  times 
apjwars  to  be  lecturing  the  Romans  on 
morals  instead  of  fumishinjj  them  accu- 
rate information,  Caesar  evidentlv  wants 
to  tell  only  the  actual  facts.  And  how 
very  acute  he  is,  as  well  as  honest!  In 
his  pictures  of  the  Gauls  we  get  the  very 
Irish  of  to-day,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
French,  too,  made  over  as  they  have 
been  bv  much  foreign  mixture. 

That  Gallic  reverence  for  parents 
which  he  notes  may  still  be  found  beau- 


tifully vigorous  in  France.  Nor  has  the 
old  martial  spirit  died  out  of  the  breed, 
nor,  altogether,  the  liking  for  more 
women  than  one.  Nothing:  can  be  more 
Irish  than  this:  *^  The  nation  of  the 
Gauls  is  extremely  devoted  to  supersti- 
tious rites.'*  Or  this:  **  Their  funer- 
als, considering  the  state  of  civilization 
among  the  Gauls,  are  magnificent  and 
costly."  Or  this:  **  Throughout  Gaul 
there  are  only  two  orders  of  men  of  any 
rank  or  estimation :  one  is  that  of  the 
priests,  and  the  other  that  of  the  gen- 
try." Here  is  an  Irish  panic,  or  a  French 
sauve  qui  pent :  **  The  van,  because  they 
were  out  of  danger  and  restrained  neither 
bv  necessitv  nor  command,  broke  their 
ranks  at  the  first  uproar  and  sought  safe- 
ty in  flight. "  Here  we  have  the  gossip- 
ing sociability,  the  credulity,  and  the  in- 
considerate vivacity  of  the  race  :  **  It  ia 
the  custom  of  this  people  to  compel  trav- 
elers to  stop,  even  against  their  inclina- 
tion, and  inquire  what  they  may  have  . 
heard  concerning  any  matter.  Often, 
induced  by  these  reports  and  stories 
alone,  they  engage  in  the  most  impor- 
tant enterprises,  of  which  they  most  nec- 
essarily, erelong,  repent,  since  they  yield 
to  mere  unauthorized  rumors."  Again: 
^*  The  nature  of  this  people  is  such  that 
they  are  full  of  credulity,  and  accept 
an  unaccredited  report  as  an  authentic 
fact."  And  again:  **The  Gauls  them- 
selves add  to  the  rumor,  and  invent  what 
the  case  seems  to  require."  One  is 
reminded  of  Thackeray's  remark  that 
^*  if  the  Irish  do  tell  a  great  many  more 
fibs  than  the  English,  on  the  other  hand 
they  believe  a  great  many  more."  We 
could  hardly  decide,  from  these  judg- 
ments alone,  whether  the  Roman  gener- 
al lived  in  our  time,  or  the  English  sat- 
irist two  thousand  vears  ajM). 

Caesar  seems  to  have  been  particalai^ 
ly  struck  by  the  clan  devotion  and  the 
political  insubonlination  of  the  Gauli. 
••  Litaviccus,"  he  tells  us,  **  fled  to  €rer- 
govia  with  his  vassals,  who,  after  the 
Gallic  fashion,  held  it  a  crime  to  desert 
their  patron,  even  in  extreme  misfort- 
une." When  Orgetorix  is  to  be  tried 
for  treason  by  the  Helvetian  magistrates, 
he  gathers  all  his  following,  his  **  tail,'* 
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and  breaks  up  the  court.  We  learn  also 
that  Vercingetorix,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Auvergnats,  was  not  the  legal  chief 
of  the  nation,  but  only  the  head  of  a  par- 
ty which  had  risen  against  the  elder  no- 
bles, and  that  his  first  rising  was  made 
at  the  head  of  his  personal  dependents 
alone.  In  another  place  Ca3sar  explains 
that  **  in  Gaul  there  are  factions,  not 
only  in  all  the  states  and  in  all  the  can- 
tons and  their  divisions,  but  almost  in 
every  family.*'  The  result  of  such  a 
state  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  credu- 
lity and  vivacity  of  the  race,  was  a  con- 
stant ebullition  of  political  passion  and 
fluctuation  of  political  purpose,  such  as 
we  still  often  sec  in  Celtic  lands,  when 
they  are  not  ruled  by  military  force. 
Here  we  have  the  modern  French:  "The 
Gauls  are  easily  prompted  to  take  up  res- 
olutions, and  much  addicted  to  change." 
Also  here:  **  Others  of  them,  from  a 
natural  fickleness  and  instability  of  dis- 
position, were  anxious  for  a  revolution." 
And  revolutions  there  were  everywhere: 
now  the  foreign  party  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  now  the  home  rulers;  now  the 
seniors  handin^;  over  insurgents  to  the 
Romans,  and  now  the  youth  and  their 
followers  murdering  the  seniors;  armies 
marching  to  help  Ctesar,  deciding  to  at- 
tack him,  and  before  ni«rht  becoming;  his 
allies  again;  plottings  and  risings  against 
the  Germans,  the  Sequani,  and  the  ^du- 
aus,  as  well  as  against  Rome, — such  a 
perpetual  facing  about  as  never  was  seen 
except  in  a  population  of  mere  tribes  and 
clans. 

We  cannot  marvel  that  Caesar  should 
thrash  and  crush  such  a  people  with  se- 
verity, to  end  the  countless,  fruitless,  nox- 
ious uproars  arising  from  their  character 
and  institutions.  We  cannot  wonder, 
either,  that  the  contest  ended  as  it  did. 
The  Gallic  communities  were  established, 
like  the  Italian  communities  which  Rome 
had  beaten  in  its  youth,  upon  the  nar- 
row and  enfeebling  idea  of  blood  rela- 
tionship. The  principle  that  if  a  man 
is  your  tenth  cousin  you  must  stand  by 
him,  right  or  wrong,  and  that  if  he  is 
not  your  cousin  you  may  rob  and  kill 
him,  b  obviously  incapable  of  producing 
a  quiet,  industrious,  populous,  and  civil- 


ized community.  In  the  Gallic  wars  a 
nation  founded  on  the  broad  idea  of  con- 
tract encountered  a  host  of  states  found- 
ed on  the  limited  idea  of  cousinhood. 
The  former  was  sure  to  crush  the  latter, 
and  mankind  should  be  thankful  that  it 
did  so. 

THE   STYLE  OF   C^SAR. 

Concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the 
Commentaries,  one  dares  say  but  little, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  thereupon 
by  so  many  great  scholars  and  critics. 
Their  famed  lucidity  of  style  is  rather 
a  clear  and  losrical  arrantrement  of  mat- 
ter  than  a  perfectly  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence.  Not  even 
a  good  Latinist  can  read  Csesar  at  sight 
without  discovering  that  he  must  pay 
close  attention,  or  he  will  understand 
but  incompletely.  Aside  from  certain 
dislocations  and  entanglements  of  in- 
version, the  periods  frequently  contain 
a  good  many  words,  and  each  word  is 
meant  to  express  a  great  deal.  Details 
to  which  we  would  assign  a  paragraph 
are  crammed  into  an  adjective  or  a  par- 
ticiple. A  sentence  is  like  memoranda, 
tied  together  by  juxtaposition,  and  clos- 
ing with  a  verb  (^Juhet,  for  instance)  to 
show  what  was  done  about  all  those  mat- 
ters. No  translation  into  our  modern 
uninflected  languages  can  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  density.  Considering 
how  much  is  told  in  few  words,  the  dic- 
tion of  the  Commentaries  is  lucid,  but 
onlv  in  that  sense. 

This  dense  style  is  quite  common  in 
Latin,  and  must  have  been  suited  to  a 
Latin  public.  One  reason,  perhaps,  was 
that  manuscript  was  expensive  to  both 
the  writer  and  the  reader;  another,  that 
books  were  addressed  not  to  the  million, 
but  to  a  class  of  high  intelligence.  Caesar 
could  well  be  concise,  for  he  wrote  only 
for  the  eye  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  and 
scholars,  men  who  would  comi)rehend 
him  at  a  word.  Officers  and  trentlemen 
did  not  need  long-winded  explanations  to 
make  them  understand  military  move- 
ments and  political  measures.  It  is  no- 
ticeable, moreover,  that  this  compact, 
lucid,  business-like  way  of  writing  isehar- 
acteristic  of  great  soldiers.  In  the  Mem- 
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oirs  of  Napoleon  and  the  Despatches  of 
Wellinjrton  vou  will  discover  the  same 
logical  order,  unfailing  selection  of  caus- 
ative facts,  indifference  to  uninfluential 
particulars,  and  apparent  scorn  of  mere 
diction  which  vou  find  in  the  Commen- 
taries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Napoleon's 
rapid  Summary  of  the  Campaigns  of 
Frederick  would  have  delighted  military 
Romans,  and  that  Wellington's  two-page 
dispatch  concerning  Waterloo  would 
have  seemed  to  them  abundantly  long 
enough.  I  also  believe  that  if  we  had 
commentaries  bv  Alexander  and  Hanni- 
bal,  we  should  find  in  them  this  same 
crystalline  statement,  without  a  wordy 
para<4raph.  The  constant  composition 
of  orders  and  instructions  teaches  a  gen- 
eral to  be  lucid  and  short,  and  leads  him 
to  look  upon  the  contrary  qualities  with 
distaste.  ^loreover,  the  great  soldier  is 
by  birthright  a  clear  and  quick  thinker, 
and  his  literary  utterance  is  naturally  a 
reflex  of  liis  mental  operations. 

Extreme  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
manner  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  Caesar.  Nothing  could  be  more 
high  bred,  more  thoroughly  like  the 
speech  of  a  finished  gentleman,  and  less 
given  to  points  and  artifices  of  rhetoric. 
It  has  naufrht  of  that  balancincr  of  clauses 
and  that  sedulous  modulation  of  closes 


which  mark  the  writing  of  our  so-called 
classic  authors,  the  imitators  of  Isocrates 
and  Quintus  Curtius  rather  than  of  Xen- 
ophon  and  Caesar.  Translated  literally 
into  English,  and  somewhat  expanded,  as 
in  English  it  must  be,  it  reads  more  like 
Bunyan  or  t>efoe  than  like  Addison.^ 
Nor  is  there  ever  the  slightest  attempt 
at  impressiveness,  or  what  the  French 
call  emphase,  Cassar  never  **  bears  on  " 
and  never  struts,  not  even  when  he  is 
relating  sublime  deeds  of  heroism,  —  not 
even  when  he  is  explaining  wonderful 
strokes  of  genius.  At  first  it  strikes  one 
with  complete  astonishment  that  any  hu- 
man being  who  had  taken  a  leading  and 
passionate  part  in  such  great  perform- 
ances could  write  about  them  in  a  tone 
of  such  entire  simplicity.  We  can  an- 
derstand  it  only  when  we  remember  that 
here  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  who 
necessarily  looked  upon  his  extraordina- 
ry labors  and  achievements  as  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world,  [pn  the 
whole,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
fessional value  of  the  matter  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, and  the  perfectly  perspicuous 
and  gracefully  simple  manner  in  which 
that  matter  is  presented,  we  mast  allot 
to  Caesar  the  singular  distinction  of  bar- 
ing produced  the  best  military  narratlTO 
that  ever  was  written,  i 
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"  Did  I  hear  the  bell  ring?  "  said  my 
sister.  **I  hope  not,  for  I  hate  to  be 
interrupted  at  my  work,  — just,  too,  as  I 
had  conuneneed  mv  second  sleeve.'* 

Now  I  have  never  known  the  hour  or 
minute  that  uiy  sister  did  not  hate  being 
interrupted,  or  the  moment  that  she  was 
not  begiunin^j,  or  rounding  off,  or  finish- 
ing some  part  of  a  knitted  garment.  As 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  there  rested 
a  hank  of  loosely  circled  yarn  upon  her 
lap,  a  pair  of  knitting-needles  in  her 
liands,  and  some  article  composed  of  a 


succession  of  loops  in  process  of  incaba* 
tion  or  development  into  different  shapes. 
There  were  mysterious  incantations  at- 
tending the  development  of  these  woolen 
forms,  —  a  low  muttering,  and,  when 
listening;  intentlv«  one  could  catch  the 
numeral  abracadabra  of  one,  two,  three, 
add  six,  n^verse  ten,  and  knot;  and  anjr 
question  a^ked  at  that  time  would  pan 
unnoticed,  or  l)c  trisated  with  utter  con- 
tempt.    At   intervals  the   work  would 

1  Not  in  the  original ;  there  one  might  llkta  It  to 
Defoe  condeoMd  and  finished  by  MoaUtqutoo. 
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cease  suddenly,  and  the  great  magician 
of  the  steels  would  seize  an  end,  and, 
drawing  out  increasing  lengths  of  yarn 
with  a  rippling  sound,  leave  whole  rows 
of  defenseless  little  loops,  apparently 
turning  up  their  eyes,  imploring  for  par- 
don for  some  sin  of  omission.  How 
much  vitality  was  daily,  weekly,  and 
yearly  knit  into  those  fabrics,  I  cannot 
compute.  We  are  all  subject  to  fancies 
that  control  us  eventually ;  for  when  they 
become  passions  they  bear  down  every- 
thing before  them. 

But  the  gate  had  really  swung  back 
to  admit  a  visitor.  Not  a  fashionable 
silk-and-vel  vet  caller,  as  my  sister  feared, 
for  no  pasteboard  announcement  ap- 
peared; but  first  came  a  decided  tap  at 
the  sitting-room  door,  and,  hardly  await- 
ing any  answer,  a  very  pretty  figure 
walked  in,  — a  perfect  shepherdess;  not 
the  Watteau  stvle,  but  the  familiar  fig- 
ure  presented  to  our  eyes  fifty  years  ago, 
when  our  fathers  and  mothers  took  just 
such  a  mo<lel  for  their  first  efforts ;  and 
when  you  went  to  pay  your  respects  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  you  were 
proudly  shown,  hanging  upon  the  wall, 
the  counterpart  of  this  dainty  figure, 
surrounded  with  sheep,  white  as  they 
never  are,  and  a  crooked  tree  behind,  a 
little  taller  than  the  sheep.  A  young 
girl  of  sixteen  stood  before  me,  attired  in 
a  pale  blue  calico  dress,  of  entire  simplic- 
itv  and  Grecian  scantiness,  with  a  real 
shephenless  hat  adorned  with  flowing 
pink  ribbons,  floating  almost  to  her  feet. 
HtT  eyes  were  blue  as  her  dress,  her 
cheeks  as  pink  as  her  ribbons.  As  pret- 
ty as  a  peac'h  gives  a  better  description 
of  her  than  any  other  combination  of 
words.  Extreme  delicacy  of  skin ;  lit- 
tle white  teeth,  even  as  young  corn;  and 
the  happiest,  sweetest  of  smiles  seemed 
the  habitual  expression  of  her  dainty  lips. 
She  was  round  and  lithe  and  strong:.  Her 
golden  hair  hung  unconfined  far  below 
her  waist ;  and  her  limpid  eyes  and  love- 
ly complexion  combined  to  chase  away 
the  few  evidences  of  a  life  of  hard  work 
that  her  rough,  but  well-formed  hands 
and  arms  disclosed. 

She  had  opened  the  door,  and  com- 
menced  instantly  to  make  known  the 
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object  of  her  visit,  my  sister's  knitting- 
needles  clashing  a  soft  accompaniment 
to  her  running  talk,  like  a  pair  of  small 
castanets. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mizz  Dudley,  and 
how  are  Mizz  Janey's  headaches  and 
Mizz  Josephine's  back?  I  believe  they 
warn't  quite  well  when  I  last  was  here, 
and  I  hope  they  are  better.  And  how  is 
this  lady?"  turning  to  me.  **  I  never 
saw  her  before,  but  suppose  from  the 
likeness  to  the  family  as  how  she  is  your 
sister,  particularly  as  you  were  expect- 
ing her  when  I  was  last  here,  —  yes 
ma*am,  yes,  that  was  the  day  I  brought 
the  sour  cream.  I  hope  she  came  all 
right,  and  you  were  not  disappointed. 
I  *ve  brought  you  another  quart,  yes, 
ma'am,  and  you  must  n't  pay  more  nor 
half  price  for  what  you  got  last.  Yes, 
Mizz  Dudley,  —  yes,  ma'am.  I  gave  the 
cook  a  pair  of  young  turkeys,  as  I  stopped 
at  the  gate,  and  a  pair  of  ducks.  The 
turkeys  are  three  dollars  a  pair,  and  the 
ducks,  being  as  how  you  don't  eat  ducks, 
are  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  "  — 

This  was  said  in  such  a  rapid  way, 
without  pause,  or  even  the  drawing  of 
one  single  breath,  that  no  interruption 
appeared  possible;  but  ducks  were  an 
abomination  in  the  nostrils  of  my  sister, 
and  this  was  too  much  for  her  patience 
to  stand. 

**  Why,  Magdalena,  did  n't  I  warn 
you  never  to  bring  me  ducks?  I  do  not 
want  any  poultry  now.  The  kitchen  is 
supplied  with  everything  needed  for 
some  days,  and  the  weather  is  so  very 
warm ' '  — 

*  *  Yes,  ma*am,  —  yes,  Mizz  Dudley.  I 
know  it 's  warm,  and  so  I  told  the  cook 
to  roast  them  ducks  right  off,  for  they 
would  n't  keep  a  day.  If  you  could  try 
to  fancy  them,  I  assure  you  they  have 
been  cooped  up  for  a  week,  and  fed  on 
rice,  and  they  are  real  nice.  Perhaps 
this  lady  likes  them,"  she  added,  with 
sudden  inspiration, — **this  stranger 
lady.  I  forget  her  name;  please  tell 
it  to  me.      Yes,  ma'am, — thank  you, 


ma'am." 


I  could  see  that  *^  Mizz  Pudley  "  was 
getting  impatient  over  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle she  was  setting  up,  so  I  came  to 
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the  rescue,  and  asked  the  fair  vender 
how  she  came  by  such  a  fine  name. 

**  My  father  gave  it  to  me,*'  she  said. 
*^His  name  was  Franzv  Peanuts,  and 
he  was  born  of  good  people,  —  yes, 
ma'am;  and  as  he  had  a  good  name  him- 
self, he  wanted  me  to  have  one,  too,  that 
sounded  well.*' 

**  Where  are  the  things  you  have 
brought?  '*  said  my  sister.  **  Have  you 
walked  all  the  way  from  your  house 
loaded  with  cream  and  poultry?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  I  gave  the  things 
to  the  butler,  and  I  brought  them  in  on 
the  wagon.  I  wanted  to  give  mother 
the  fresh  air  and  a  little  exercise,  so  I 
drove  her  in.  There  is  the  wagon  at 
the  garden  gate.  I  have  turned  it  round 
across  the  street,  so  that  mother  can  see 
the  flowers  and  have  a  bit  of  the  sun- 
shine.    She  is  very  bad  to-day." 

I  glanced  over  the  window-sill,  and 
there  was  the  small  covered  Tennessee 
wagon,  to  which  w^as  attached  a  rather 
well-fed  horse,  but  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude,  and  apparently  without  one 
well-conditioned  leg.  Lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wagon,  on  a  bed  of  clean, 
sweet  straw,  was  a  middle-aged,  delicate- 
featured  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  dy- 
ing of  consumption.  At  the  head  of  the 
horse  stood  an  older  and  haler  woman 
feeding  him  with  bunches  of  grass  she 
picked  from  the  side  of  the  walk,  while 
between  times  she  worked  away  at  a 
thread  glove  she  was  knitting  into  shape 
with  a  broad  bone  instrument  ending  in 
a  hook.  There  was*  evidently  displayed 
before  me  the  whole  family,  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Peanut  race.  However, 
Magdalena  was  taking  leave,  and  my  at- 
tention, which  had  wandered  away  from 
her  voluble  communications,  caught  her 
last  words:  — 

**  Thank  you,  ma*am.  Never  mind 
paying  nie  now.  The  money  is  quite 
safe ;  yes,  ma*am.  And,  please,  we  don't 
want  any  more  sugar  at  present;  so  if 
you  don't  object,  I  will  tell  Sam  to  take 
it  out  of  the  package  you  had  ready  put 
up  for  me,  and  to  change  it  for  some 
more  wine.  ^Madeira,  ma'am,  if  you 
please.  Mother  does  like  wine  in  what 
she  takes,  and  Mr.  Rosen  says  madeira 


is  the  best  kind;  and  if  you  can  give  me 
half  a  lemon  and  a  nutmeg,  — yes,  Mizz 
Dudley,  yes,  ma'am.  And  I  brought  back 
the  c^co  dress  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  please,  ma'am,  as  I  want  yon 
to  chancre  it  "  — 

**  I  think  you  are  very  hard  to  please," 
said  my  sister,  with  a  slight  inflection  of 


anger. 


**  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  Yes,  ma'am.  It 
ain't  that.  Indeed,  I  had  a  hard  cry  to 
give  it  up,  it  is  such  a  lovely  blue.  But 
it  is  just  like  what  this  was,  and  this  is 
hardly  three  years  old,  if  you  *11  be- 
lieve me;  and  them  light  colors  take  so 
much  soap  and  starch ;  they  have  to  be 
washed  so  often  to  keep  clean.  When  I 
used  to  come  to  town  every  Sunday,  it 
was  just  what  I  wanted;  but  mother  is 
too  sick  now  for  me  to  leave  her,  and 
you  know  it  is  too«pretty  for  me  to  wear 
at  home,  where  I  have  to  curry  the  horse, 
and  drive  up  and  milk  the  cows,  and 
churn  the  butter,  and  feed  the  poultry, 
and  hoe  the  garden,  and  scour  the  house, 
and  clean  up,  and  cook,  and  everj'thing 
else,  too,  Mizz  Dudley.  No,  ma'am,  I 
want  a  brown  one." 

She  hardly  ever  drew  breath,  or  paused 
a  moment  to  collect  material  for  conver- 
sation. Her  volubility  was  wonderful, 
and  the  carmine  tints  of  her  cheeks  had 
gradually  deepened,  till  her  lovely  eyes 
shone  like  blue  forget-me-nots.  A  slight 
cough  from  the  wagon  startled  her,  and, 
making  a  deep  and  unconsciously  stagey 
courtesy,  she  was  gone. 

I  watched  her  stop  at  the  opening  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  wagon,  to  smooth  and 
kiss  her  mother;  then  she  helped  her 
old  grandmother  in  with  a  strength  of 
arm  that  hardly  accorded  with  its  deli- 
cate molding;  at  last  she  mounted  into 
her  seat  and  assumed  the  reins,  the  oval 
top  framing  as  pretty  a  picture  of  health, 
strength,  beauty,  and  helpfulness  as  I 
had  ever  seen. 

**  Well,"  I  said,  **  she  seems  a  Tery 
well-balanced  and  com{>osi'd  young  lady. 
Does  she  often  come  with  wares  that 
she  sells  you  against  your  consent,  and 
is  she  in  the  habit  of  ordering  yoor  but* 
ler  to  give  her  what  she  wishes  from 
your  pantry?    I  had  no  idea  that  yoa 
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would  allow  such  high-handed  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  your  poor!  " 

**  You  don't  understand,"  said  my  sis- 
ter, placidly.  **  She  is  one  of  the  best 
girls  in  the  world.  Works  like  a  man. 
Is  devoted  to  her  grandmother  and  moth- 
er, supports  the  whole  family,  and  never 
asks  for  or  takes  the  smallest  comfort 
in  clothes  or  food  that  they  can  do  with- 
out. 'What  her  sick  mother  does  not 
need  she  returns.  You  will  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  help  them  when  you  know 
them  better." 

<*  But  what  a  name!  Where  did  she 
get  it?  " 

**  Her  father  was  a  Frenchman,  named 
Fran9ob  Pinotte,  and  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, the  country  people  abjured  such  a 
foreign  appellation,  and  called  him  by 
the  most  familiar  sound  that  would  as" 
similate  with  his  French  cognomen.  So 
in  time  he  became  Franzy  Peanuts,  then 
French  Peanuts,  and  at  last  Fresh  Pea- 
nuts. Masscie  clinors  to  the  first  name. 
He  died  many  years  ago,  and  then  when 
the  widow  became  so  ill  the  grand- 
mother came  to  stay  a  while  with  her. 
They  have  farmed  about  five  acres  of 
land,  out  on  the  creek  road,  for  many 
years,  saving  and  putting  up  a  little 
each  year  to  build  a  more  decent  house 
than  they  live  in  now.  I  believe  Mag- 
gie does  all  the  work." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Maggie  reappeared,  breath- 
less: — 

**  Please,  Mizz  Dudley,  yes,  ma'am, 
if  you  don't  want  them  ducks,  at  least 
both  of  them,  I  have  found  a  lady,  — 
Mizz  Montgomery,  ma'am,  —  round  in 
the  lane,  who  will  take  them,  at  least 
one  of  them.  I  stopped  in  the  kitchen 
and  made  the  cook  take  one  off  the  fire. 
It  «n't  warmed  through  yet  "  — 

But  my  sister  had  commenced  a  square 
collar,  which  at  the  moment  absorbed 
her  energies,  and  she  ordered  her  visitor 
to  let  the  ducks  alone  and  to  go,  with 
bat  scant  ceremony. 

We  followed  our  usual  occupations 
for  over  a  week,  hearing  nothing  fur- 
ther from  Miss  Peanuts,  when  one  morn- 
ing the  wagon,  the  white  horse,  the 
grandmother,  the  mother,  and  Miss  Pea- 


nuts all  stopped  again  at  the  garden 
gate.  In  a  few  moments  the  fair  Mag- 
gie had  made  her  usual  abrupt  entrance, 
and  without  waiting  for  any  salutation 
immediately  started  the  conversation :  — 

'*  How  are  you,  this  morning,  Mizz 
Dudley,  and  Mizz  Janey,  and  Mizz  Jo- 
sephine, and  this  strange  lady?  I  hope 
quite  well.  1  've  brought  chickens  in- 
stead of  ducks  this  time,  and  some  cream 
which  I  don't  want  any  pay  for.  It 's 
a  present.  And  we  are  in  trouble,  yes, 
ma'am,  please.  The  rail-car  ran  over 
our  red  cow  last  week,  and  killed  it; 
and  I  walked  six  miles  yesterday  to  see 
the  superintendent  about  it,  and  he  al- 
lowed that  we  ought  to  have  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  it,  but  he  can't  give  it  unless  I 
get  an  order  from  the  president  of  the 
road.  I  don't  know  the  president,  or 
where  to  find  him,  and  I  thought  that 
you  might  get  it  for  me." 

**I  cannot  do  that,"  said  my  sister. 
*^  I  am  in  deep  mourning,  and  do  not  see 
anybody  out  of  my  own  family." 

**  Then,  perhaps,  this  lady  here,"  turn- 
ing to  me,  —  **  I  forget  her  name,  yes, 
ma'am,  please,  —  will  get  it  for  me.  You 
see  we  have  built  a  little  house,  and 
have  paid  for  it  all,  but  we  have  no 
more  money  to  get  a  chimney;  and  the 
builder  says  that  this  fifteen  dollars,  yes, 
ma'am,  that  this  lady  will  get  for  me, 
will  just  be  enough.  I  don't  think  moth- 
er could  stand  the  weather  when  the 
cold  comes  on  without  a  chimney;  and  I 
know  this  lady  can  get  it  if  she  will." 

I  had  felt  for  some  time  that  my  hour 
was  coming,  so  I  succumbed  at  once, 
and  then  and  there  pledged  myself  to 
secure  tho  equivalent  for  the  cow.  And 
then  Maggie  requested  that  a  stove  which 
had  lain  in  the  cellar  for  some  months, 
and  of  the  whereabouts  of  which  she  had 
gained  much  occult  information,  should 
be  lent  to  her  ad  interim.  It  was  forth- 
with placed  in  the  wagon,  in  the  space 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  grand- 
mother, who  walked  home  in  conse* 
quence  as  briskly  as  Maggie  might  have 
done  herself. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
secured  the  fifteen  dollars.  And  one  fine 
morning  my  sister  proposed  that  I  should 
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drive  out  to  the  new  house  to  carry  Mrs. 
Pinotte  some  flannel,  some  brandy,  and 
the  much-needed  money.  The  place 
was  only  four  miles  from  the  city,  and 
as  I  drew  near  the  first  object  that  at- 
tracted my  eyes  was  the  fair  shepherd- 
ess, —  blue  dress,  pink  ribbons,  and  all. 
She  was  armed  with  a  weigjhtv  hammer, 
had  a  box  of  tremendous  nails  near  at 
hand,  and  had  nearly  finished  a  picket 
fence  she  was  building  around  her  cattle. 
The  cows  gazed  at  her  with  melancholy 
interest,  rubbing  their  heads  at  inter- 
vals ac]rainst  her  back.  The  oM  horse, 
tied  to  a  tree,  stood  on  three  feet,  with 
his  head  turned  completely  round,  and 
also  watched  the  business  ffoing  on.  Two 
sows  had  their  noses  poked  under  the 
board  that  supported  the  fence,  while 
from  the  grocery  shop  across  the  road  a 
substantial  Dutchman,  mounted  on  a  bar- 
rel of  beer  at  his  door,  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  gazed  with  appreciative 
eyes  at  the  attractive  picture  opposite. 
The  mother  was  Ivincr  on  a  mattress  on 
the  floor  of  the  little  veranda  in  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun,  while  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  that  skirted  the  garden  fence  the 
grandmother  was  busy  at  the  wash-tub. 
The  two  houses  stood  quite  alone,  oppo- 
site each  other,  with  shady  iorvsi  glades 
extending  for  miles  behind  them,  and 
the  broad,  white,  sandy  road  separating 
them  and  stretchinrj  either  wav. 

I  did  not  receive  verv  exuberant  thanks 
for  the  money.  The  fair  Magdalena 
evidently  thought  I  had  done  my  duty, 
and  nothing  more.  The  possibility  of 
faihire  in  trying  to  collect  it  ha<l  never 
formt'd  part  of  her  calculations.  ITie 
grandmother  had  wiped  her  arms  upon 
lu*r  apron  and  come  forward,  as  I  de- 
scended from  the  carriajre.  One  of  the 
sows,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  two, 
cantert»d  to  the  scene,  followed  bv  her 
interesting  family;  the  horse  made  as 
close  a  connection  as  the  length  of  his 
halter  would  permit;  and  the  Dutchman, 
after  a  little  pause  of  consideration, 
a<lded  the  presence  of  his  pipe  and  him- 
self. They  all  had  an  opinion,  I  could 
see,  about  the  chimney  (the  subject  of 
discussion),  but  only  Maggie  expressed 
the  general  views.     She  was  the  house  of 


representatives,  the  speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  internal  im- 
ments,  the  vox  populi. 

The  position,  altitude,  and  cost  of  the 
chimney  having  been  settled,  the  sick 
mother  claimed  my  attention;  so  we  all 
adjourned  to  her  bed.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  better  educated  and  more  re- 
fined woman  than  either  daughter  or 
mother-in-law  (the  latter  being  the  moth- 
er of  Mrs.  Pinnotte's  first  husband,  and 
therefore  no  relation  to  Maggie),  or  per- 
haps long  illness  had  thrown  a  veil  of 
delicacy  over  her  air  and  manner.  She 
spoke  sadly  of  her  approaching  end  and 
her  dread  of  leaving  Maggie  unprotect- 
ed (at  this  stage  I  really  thought  I  de- 
tected some  expression  in  the  Dutch- 
man's lack-lustre  eyes),  as  her  mother- 
in-law  was  obliged  to  return  very  soon 
to  the  up-country,  to  her  old  home  and 
her  idiot  son,  and  Maggie  had  deter- 
mined not  to  go  with  her.  She  ha<]  ap- 
pointed a  guardian  for  Maggie,  with  the 
girPs  consent,  **  one  of  the  best  of  men," 
and  as  she  felt  her  end  near  she  would 
like  the  comfort  of  a  minister  of  religion 
to  talk  with  her.  She  also  said  that  she 
had  requested  one  of  the  charitable  la- 
dies who  came  out  to  see  her  to  attend 
to  this,  but  that  she  had  not  done  so. 
I  promised  to  go  immediately  for  her 
pastor,  and  expressed  my  surprise  that 
any  one  should  neglect  so  sacred  a  doty. 
After  bidding  her  good-by  I  was  followed 
by  Maggie  to  the  carriage  door,  who  then 
made  some  explanations:  — 

**  You  see,  Mizz,  —  1  really  forget 
your  name;  yes,  ma'am,  yes,  thank 
you,  ma*am,  —  I  did  not  tell  the  lady 
when  mother  asked  me  to  do  so  to  send 
a  parson,  for  I  was  a f card  that  he  might 
frighten  her.  She  was  n't  so  low  then, 
and  the  doctor  told  me  to  keep  up  her 
spirits;  but  now,  if  you  will  send  him 
out,  I  think  mother  will  be  better  satis- 
fied. It  don't  make  any  difference  what 
kind  he  is,  for  father,  he  never  went  to 
church,  and  mother  was  alwavs  too  deli- 
catc,  and  when  father  died  I  was  too  lit- 
tle to  go  anywhere  alone;  since  then, 
too,  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  that  I 
am  just  glad  to  have  Sunday  to  fix  and 
straighten  up  things." 
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I  had  been  thinking  so  intently  over 
the  peculiarities  of  Maggie's  life,  and 
puzzling  my  mind  so  deeply  to  fathom 
some  points  of  her  character,  that  I 
hardly  Hastened  to  her,  or  remembered 
her  remarks  as  I  drove  away. 

On  reaching  the  city,  my  first  desire, 
however,  was  to  seek  some  reverend  gen- 
tleman, and  acquaint  him  with  IVirs.  Pi- 
notte's  request.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
go  far,  as  my  neighbor  across  the  street, 
Mrs.  Knox,  was  a  strict  Presbyterian; 
and  as  she  was  then  visible  working  in 
her  garden,  I  stepped  over  to  her,  told 
my  story,  and  begged  her  to  send  her 
pastor,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  every  day,  to  the  sick  woman. 

**I8  Mrs.  Pinotte  so  very  ill?**  she 
asked.  **  Why,  Macj^gie  was  at  the  house 
yesterday  to  know  if  I  would  speak  to 
the  butcher  to  induce  him  to  buy  the 
calf  she  expects  to  have  on  her  hands 
next  week,  and  to  ask  him  at  what  age 
he  would  take  it.  Yes,  certainly,  I  will 
attend  to  the  matter,  and  send  Mr.  God- 
dard  out  early  to-morrow  morning.  I 
am  glad  you  came  to  me." 

**It  is  too  far  for  a  walk,**  I  said, — 
"more  than  four  miles.  Has  he  any 
conveyance?  ** 

'*  No;  but  I  can  supply  him  with  a 
buggy,**  she  answered.  **  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  Presbyterians.** 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
her  as  to  the  extent  of  the  family's  lat- 
itudinarianism  on  religious  matters,  but 
continued  on  my  way  down  the  street  to 
the  principal  drug  store,  to  buy  some 
cough  mixture  for  the  invalid,  and  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  druggist  (by  desire 
of  my  sister)  in  regard  to  the  immedi- 
ate disposition  of  Ma^rgie  in  case  of  her 
mother's  sudden  death.  Some  remarks 
dropped  by  Mrs.  Pinotte  had  led  us  to 
suppose  that  his  unvarying  kindness  and 
charity  to  the  poor  family  had  embold- 
ened them  to  make  him  the  guardian  of 
the  desolate  girl.  My  sister  had  em- 
powered me  to  say  to  him  that  if  this 
were  the  case  she  was  quite  willing  to 
give  Maggie  a  home  until  he  could  pro- 
Tide  a  proper  place  for  her.  She  could 
take  her  meals  with  our  children,  and 
have  a  bed  in  one  of  their  rooms.     On 


my  way  I  met  a  friend,  whom  I  joined,  — 
a  young  married  woman,  —  and  among 
many  subjects  of  conversation  I  men- 
tioned my  pleasant  drive  that  morning, 
and  Mrs.  Pinotte*s  illness,  trusting  she 
would  feel  interested.  She  had  known 
and  assisted  the  family  for  some  time 
back,  and  after  we  had  discussed  Mag- 
gie's future  and  my  sister's  arrangements 
for  her  safety  I  spoke  of  the  mother's 
wish  for  a  clergyman,  and  my  requesting 
the  sacred  otfices  of  Mr.  Goddard. 

*  *  You  certainly  took  a  great  respon- 
sibility upon  yourself,'*  said  my  friend, 
rather  sharply.  **I  have  known  all 
about  these  people  for  years,  and  I  can 
assure  you  they  always  were  Episcopa- 
lians. I  shall  go  immediately  and  re- 
quest our  pastor,  Mr.  Bentham,  to  attend 
Mrs.  Pinotte  in  her  last  moments.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  he  she  wants  to  see.*' 

**  Perhaps  so,*'  I  replied,  peaceably. 
**  She  can  take  her  choice." 

*  *  I  do  not  think, '  *  said  my  Episcopal 
friend,  warmly,  **  that  your  manner  of 
speaking  of  such  an  important  matter 
is  in  very  good  taste.  Had  you  been 
brought  up  in  the  blessed  privileges  of  a 
church  like  ours,  you  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  its  sacred  ministerings." 

**  I  meant  no  offense,"  I  said  meekly, 
determined  not  to  get  involved  in  any 
ecclesiastical  discussion,  such  arguments 
generally  making  disastrous  chasms  in 
private  society.  **  I  apologize.  If  my 
remark  was  disagreeable,  it  was  uninten- 
tionally made." 

But  she  left  me  in  hot  haste,  making 
a  straight  line  for  Mr.  Bentham *s  house, 
while  I  continued  my  walk  towards  the 
druggist.  The  prescription  was  filled, 
and  the  remuneration  was  refused  when 
I  stated  for  whom  the  medicine  was  in- 
tended ;  but  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  him  I  saw  that  Mr.  Rosen  was 
very  much  fretted,  and  that  he  listened 
to  me  with  less  than  his  usual  courtesy 
concerning  Maggie*s  future. 

**  Are  your  family  quite  well?"  I 
asked.  *'  Pray  excuse  the  liberty  I  am 
taking,  but  has  any  misfortune  happened 
to  you?*' 

**  Nothing  has  happened,"  he  an- 
swered, more  pleasantly,  '<  and  all  are 
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quite  well,  but  I  am  much  worried  about 
these  Pinottes.  The  mother  cannot  live, 
I  hear,  many  weeks,  and  she  has  left  me 
guardian  to  that  pretty  girl.  It  places 
me  in  a  very  awkward  position,  as  my 
family  are  all  at  the  North;  so  how  can  I 
dispose  of  her  in  case  of  any  sudden  call 
upon  me?  Besides,  my  household  is 
large,  and  the  responsibility  heavy,  for 
she  has  a  decided  will  of  her  own.  If 
all  these  complications  could  be  removed, 
there  are  still  other  annoyances,  for  I 
would  not  know  where  to  place  her ;  she 
is  not  a  servant,  and  not  a  lady.  I  told 
her  mother  all  this  and  more.  I  laid  bo- 
fore  her  the  difficulty  of  taking  her  to  a 
home  where  I  and  my  family  are  all  Is- 
raelites,—  keep  a  different  Sabbath  and 
observe  different  laws.'' 

**  What  did  she  answer  to  this?  " 

**  Well,  she  said  that  if  her  daughter 
kept  good  and  straight,  she  did  not  care 
what  religion  she  professed,  and  that 
she  would  rather  trust  her  with  me  than 
any  one  else,  for  she  had  never  heard  of 
a  Jewess  going  astray.  The  truth  is  the 
poor  women  is  almost  wild  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  so  lovely  a  girl  unpro- 
tected." 

Here  he  was  called  away,  and  I  wait- 
ed while  he  talked  long  and  seriously 
with  a  very  angry  man,  who  came  in 
hastily,  and  whose  gesticulations  showed 
the  excitement  he  was  laboring  under. 
His  voice  grew  louder  as  the  conversa- 
tion continued,  till  I  could  not  help  hear- 
ing Mr.  Rosen's  last  remarks  before 
leaving  him  and  joining  me  again:  — 

**  Do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Frankland. 
Mrs.  Pinotte  is  entirelv  conscious  and 
sensible,  although  she  thinks  she  is  dy- 
ing. I  did  not  seek  this  trust,  and  will 
be  willing  to  give  it  up  to  you,  if  the 
mother  consents,  most  gladly.  But  I 
must  keep  faith  with  her.  If  the  girl,  as 
you  say,  belongs  to  your  people,  satisfy 
them  all,  and  whatever  conclusion  they 
arrive  at  will  suit  me.  If  I  eventually 
have  the  charge  of  her,  I  will  take  good 
care  of  her  and  the  little  she  inherits. 
Her  form  of  belief  I  have  no  interest  in, 
and  nhall  not  interfere  with.  The  Jew- 
ish church  desires  no  proselytes.  Our 
faith  is  in  our  birth  and  our  blood,  and 


I  could  not,  even  if  I  wished,  make  her 
a  Jewess  any  more  than  I  could  make 
her  a  Scandinavian." 

After  Mr.  Frankland  had  left,  I  in- 
quired what  was  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"  WTiy,"  said  Mr.  Rosen, "  Mr.  Prank- 
land  is  the  Baptist  minister,  and  Mrs. 
Pinotte 's  mother-in-law  belonsred  at  one 
time  to  his  church.  Some  one  met  him 
and  told  him  you  were  seeking  a  clerg}'- 
man  to  go  and  see  her  dying  daughter. 
He  wishes  me  to  meet  him  there  to  ud 
him  in  influencing  Maggie  to  go  with 
her  grandmother  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  State,  where  the  old  woman  owns 
half  a  dozen  acres  of  com  land;  but  I 
shall  not  harass  the  poor  mother  bj 
any  more  discussions  on  the  subject. 
She  has  been  a  correct,  hard-working, 
grateful  woman,  and  I  will  serve  her 
and  can*}'  out  her  views,  if  possible.  Mr. 
Frankland  intends  to  drive  out  to-mor- 
row morning,  and' give  the  dying  woman 
tlie  consolations  of  his  church ;  so  make 
your  mind  easy  upon  that  score." 

I  silently  took  the  package  of  cough 
mixture,  and  left,  a  wiser  and  sadder 
woman  than  when  I  had  risen  that  morn- 
ing. I  certainly  had  only  fulfilled  a  ha- 
mane  duty,  and  yet,  as  matters  had  ar- 
ranged themselves,  I  was  likely  to  meet, 
when  I  delivered  the  me<licine  to  the 
invalid  the  next  morning,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, the  Episcopal,  and  the  Baptist  min- 
ister, all  apparently  dispatched  to  her 
house  by  my  agency,  —  I  at  least  haying 
been  the  innocent  bearer  of  the  message 
so  zealously  and  so  liberally  distribated 
through  so  many  channels.  I  had  bat 
little  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Rosen  might  feel 
it  his  charitable  duty  to  be  there  alio, 
to  lighten  the  poor  mother's  anxiety 
about  her  chiUPs  future,  or  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  surrendering  her  to  a  fitter 
guardian.  So,  rather  opi)ressed  by  the 
turn  events  were  taking,  I  turned  home- 
wanis. 

I  reached  the  house  in  time  for  the 
pleasant  reunion  at  tea.  Miss  Janey 
was  entirely  free  from  her  hea<Iachety 
and  Miss  Josephine  equally  well,  so  tba 
circle  was  in  its  normal  state  of  bright* 
ness.     I  recounted,  half  dolefully  and 
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half  jestingly,  my  comedy  of  errors,  and 
thereby  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  clever 
attacks  usually  incurred  by  the  unlucky 
members  of  witty  families. 

We  had  just  settled  ourselves  in  the 
parlor,  and  commenced  our  usual  occu* 
pations,  when  visitors  were  announced; 
and  very  unusual  ones  they  were,  —  hus- 
band and  wife,  who  seldom  left  the  shel* 
ter  of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  The 
lady*s  air  was  alert  and  business-like ;  the 
gentleman,  evidently,  was  only  an  auxil- 
iary power.  He  immediately  came  over 
to  ou»  side  of  the  table,  —  by  courtesy  I 
will  say  the  young  side,  although  I  have 
no  right  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  term, 
—  and  the  conversation  opposite  between 
my  sister  and  the  wife  became  so  volu- 
ble, at  least  on  the  visitor's  part  (for 
my  sister  said  but  little),  that  my  curios- 
ity was  strongly  excited  as  to  what  could 
be  the  cause  for  this  visit  at  such  an  un- 
accustomed hour.  Now  and  then  I  could 
just  catch  a  mere  fragment  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  but  not  enough  to 
give  me  any  clue. 

My  sister  bad,  as  usual,  her  knitting  in 
her  hands,  but  the  needles  were  career- 
ing wildly  in  the  near  vicinity  of  her  vis- 
itor's nose.  That  lady  had  her  face  in 
close  proximity  to  them,  not  heeding  her 
dansrer  in  her  excitement.  Her  concen- 
trated  whispers  hissed  sharply  and  con- 
tinuously, and  her  fan,  spread  to  its  full- 
est extent,  was  held  aloft  as  a  screen 
between  her  busy  lips  and  our  intrusive 
ears.  She  was  the  very  head  and  front 
of  the  Presbyterian  church!  Was  that 
fan  the  banner  of  the  church  militant, 
and  could  she  h<ive  come  on  business 
connected  with  it?  My  spirit,  after  the 
day's  events,  was  sorely  troubled. 

There  are  some  natures  that  are  given 
(not  for  a  reward,  but  a  punishment) 
a  sixth  sense,  something  more  than  in- 
stinct and  less  than  reason,  that  makes 
them  feel,  without  good  cause  for  so 
feeling,  occult  disturbances  that  affect 
them  personally.  And  so,  thus  gifted,  I 
knew —  and  I  quailed  under  the  knowl- 
edge, although  I  proudly  kept  up  the 
light  strain  of  conversation  going  on  at 
our  side  —  that  Mrs.  Pinotte  and  my  un- 
happy self,  and  the  right  man  to  smooth 


her  path  to  another  world,  had  erery* 
thing  to  do  with  this  visit. 

At  last,  words  of  my  sister's  more  aud« 
ible  voice  in  answer  did  reach  me.  She 
had  evidently  been  on  the  defensive  from 
the  first.  *' I  do  not  think  it  makes  much 
difference,"  she  said,  placidly.  Then  a 
pause  to  listen  to  further  argument,  and 
then  another  sentence,  just  as  placid: 
**  What  object  could  they  have?  "  And 
then,  **  Well,  suppose  they  do;  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  objection.  They  will  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  her,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  most  imjM)rtant  duty." 

The  lady  arose  at  last  and  pronounced 
her  valedictory.  *  *  I  am  rather  aston- 
ished and  disappointed,"  she  said,  **  at 
hearing  your  views  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  do  what  I  consider  my  duty,  and 
call  to-morrow,  after  dinner,  for  your 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Knox,  to  drive  out  with 
me  and  see  Mrs.  Pinotte  ourselves.  She 
quite  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  course  of  action.  The  proper 
place  for  Maggie  is  in  our  home,  should 
her  mother  die." 

So,  after  all,  I  was  not  uncomfortable 
without  reason.  The  ball  had  been  set 
in  motion  by  me,  and  in  justice  I  was 
more  or  less  responsible  for  all  the  dam* 
age  it  might  do.  The  door  had  hard- 
ly  closed  upon  the  callers,  when  we  all 
eagerly  and  instantly  assailed  my  sister. 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  came  with 
one  simultaneous  burst. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  hurried  by  our 
anxiety  into  any  unusual  excitement. 
There  had  been  claims  upon  her  that 
had  been  disregarded  during  the  time 
the  important  communications  ha<l  been 
progressing.  The  many  recalcitrant 
loops  that  had  dropped  had  to  be  taken 
up  one  by  one,  and  restored  to  regiment- 
al order;  but  at  last,  without  giving  a 
single  glance  in  our  direction,  she  merely 
said,  — 

**  Mrs.  Pinotte." 

**  Certainly,  Mrs.  Pinotte!"  I  cried; 
**  but  what  about  her?  " 

**  Well,  they  are  all  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement.  Such  nonsense ! "  ejacu- 
lated my  sister.  **  The  Dutchman  told 
Mr.  Goddard  something  she  repeated, 
and  which  I  could  n6t  hear.     She  whis- 
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pered  it  in  such  a  horror-struck  tone,  I 
was  really  afraid  to  ask  her  to  tell  me 
again  what  she  said.  Why  should  she 
come  and  worry  me  ahout  such  trifles?  ** 

**  But  you  must  know  the  drift  of  her 
conversation.  Why  must  she  call  for 
Mrs.  Kuox  to-morrow  afternoon,  and 
where  are  they  going?" 

*  *  To  Mrs.  Pinotte's,  I  tell  you.  They 
are  afraid  the  Catholics  will  get  her.*' 

**  The  Catholics  I''*  I  shouted,  in  as- 
tonishment at  this  new  phase.  **  What 
should  the  Catholics  know  about  her?  " 

Then,  as  we  reviewed  the  situation,  we 
all  began  to  laugh.  Poor  Mrs.  Pinotte! 
And  here  let  me  anticipate  the  dcnod- 
ment  of  my  story,  even  if  its  interest  be 
broken,  by  declaring  that  if  Mrs.  Pi- 
notte were  not  alive  and  tolerably  well  at 
this  moment  I  certainly  could  not  amuse 
my  readers  with  her  death  -  bed  experi  - 
ences. 

The  next  morning  I  attempted  to  bribe 
that  much  overestimated,  faithful  indi- 
vidual, the  old  family  coachman,  to  get 
the  carriage  ready  earlier  than  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  thereby  hoping 
to  execute  a  flank  movement,  and  get 
through  my  promised  visit  to  Mrs.  Pi- 
notte before  other  i)eople  arrived.  lie 
assented  to  my  request  quite  eagerly, 
I  thought;  received  very  amiably  the 
plate  of  breakfast  I  carried  him  from 
our  own  table,  hofung  thereby  to  facil- 
itate operations  ;  pocketed  the  added 
bribe,  and  was  just  an  hour  and  five 
minutes  later  than  the  usual  time.  The 
reason  for  this  delay  I  heard  from  my 
maid  that  afternoon.  **  If  Miss  Lizzie 
[meaning  me]  had  choose  to  tell  mo 
what  de  debbil  she  mean  by  a-hurrying 
me  to  git  de  carriage  ready  so  early,  I 
miorht  hab  inconwenience  mvsclf,''  he 
said,  sententiously;  *^  but  if  she  hab  her 
ways,  and  keeps  tings  to  herself,  why,  I 
has  mine!  *' 

However,  about  twelve  o'clock  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  new  chimney,  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  dead  cow  had  erected. 
The  next  turn  of  the  road  and  mv  heart 
gave  a  great  leap,  and  then  threatened 
to  stop.  The  only  human  figure  visible 
was  the  Dutchman,  leaning  a<:ainst  the 
side  of  the  house;  but  oh,  hitched  to 


Maggie's  new  fence,  were  absolutely  four 
bugcries!  I  have  never  stormed  in- 
trenchments,  because  I  am  only  a  wom- 
an, but  the  female  sex  are  capable  of 
great  heroism  under  exceptional  dan- 
gers. I  felt  my  peril  as  then  and  there 
I  descended  from  the  Jiflh  vehicle  stand- 
ing before  that  humble  door,  and  en- 
tered the  house. 

An  apparent  masterly  inactivity  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides,  except  on  the  grand- 
mother's, who  seemed  to  hold  more  of 
the  position  of  an  armed  neutrality.  The 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  clergirmen 
were  seated  amicably,  side  by  side,  on  an 
improvised  settee  arranged  by  Maggie, 
—  a  smooth  board,  with  either  end  rest- 
ing on  a  half-barrel.  The  Baptbt  min- 
ister was  farther  off,  but  not  alone,  as  the 
old  mother-in-law  held  a  supporting  posi- 
tion near  him.  Standing  up,  with  folded 
arms  and  harassed  expression,  was  Mr. 
Rosen,  holding  a  legal  document  in  his 
hand.  The  sick  woman,  clean  and  quiet, 
lay  on  her  bed.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  fraternization  among  the 
Protestant  element,  where  I  had  expect- 
ed strife?  Lo,  tlie  cause  stood  re- 
vealed, for  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with 
placid  face  and  folded  hands,  represent- 
ing the  wolf  of  Rome,  sat  a  Catholio 
sister  of  charity.  I  looked  round  for 
Maggie  to  relieve  the  awkwardness  that 
attended  my  entrance.  There  she  stood, 
alert,  vigilant,  lovely  as  a  cherub  in  ap- 
pearance, commonplace  and  unimagi- 
native as  a  peanut  in  soul,  skimming  her 
milk-pans  on  the  back  piazza,  and  pass- 
in<;  the  results  to  the  Dutchman  to  sell 
at  market,  before  she  came  forward  to 
welcome  me. 

Whatever  had  been  the  nature  of  the 
discussion,  the  results  ap|)eared  satis- 
factory, for  the  gentlenii-n  arose  with 
marked  serenity  of  manner,  as  I  en- 
tered, to  take  leave.  One  of  them  said 
something  about  the  bad  influence  of 
Rome,  but  in  a  very  low  voice,  ;;lancini* 
at  the  sister.  A  pale  pink  flush  stole 
into  her  cheeks,  and  flickered  there  a 
moment,  but  hhe  only  meekly  crossed 
her  hands  and  took  up  her  beads.  It 
was  the  intrepid  Maggie  who  came  to 
the  rescue. 
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**  We  never  diil  like  Rome,'*  she  said. 
**  Father  told  mother,  when  I  was  born, 
that  it  was  a  poor  place,  very  damp  and 
cold;  so  we  moved  away  to  Lagrange,  in 
the  middle  of  the  State,  and  then  to 
Opelika  before  we  came  here." 

Then  the  Baptist  clergyman  came  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  the  old  lady, 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  sonorous  voice 
about  total  immersion  being  necessary 
if  Mrs.  Pinotte  desired  to  renew  her  af- 
filiation with  his  church;  and  again  the 
alert  Maggie  decided  the  matter. 

**  It  would  be  the  death  of  mother,*' 
she  said,  ^*  to  dip  her  in  water  in  her 
present  health;  and  besides,  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  she  never  did  belong  to  your 
church.  So  with  many  thanks  for  your 
trouble,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  had  all 
better  go,  for  mother  is  tired,  and  we 
can  settle  who  she  wants  another  time, 
unless  you  will  stay  a  moment  and  wit- 
ness Mr.  Rosen's  papers  as  my  guard ine 
[so  she  pronounced  guardian].  You 
see  yourselves  that  mother  is  all  right  in 
her  mind,  and  I  only  want  you  to  see 
her  sign.*' 

No  objection  was  made  to  this,  and 
the  document  was  read  and  witnessed. 
The  sister  said  somethino:  in  a  low  voice 
in  Maggie's  ear,  which  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  upon  that  young  lady.  **  I  am 
very  glad  they  have  all  gone,"  she  re- 
marked, irreverently,  as  the  buggies 
started  homewards;  ^'  and  what  is  more, 
I  don't  think  that  mother  is  so  very  bad, 
after  all.  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Rosen,  for 
the  medicine.  I  am  sure  we  could  not 
have  got  on  but  for  your  kindness.  I 
am  going  to  put  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
cream  in  your  buggy  for  you.  We  sell 
it  cheaper  than  we  did  last  month,  for 
the  grass  is  coming  up,  and  we  dun't 
have  to  feed  the  cows  so  much.  Yes, 
sir,  pleai^e,  we  *11  take  it  out  in  cod-liver 
oil  for  mother.  *  * 

There  were  a  few  words  exchanged 
in  an  undertone  between  Mr.  Rosen  and 
the  invalid.  The  little  sister,  with  cast- 
down  eyes,  kept  telling  her  beads,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  she  heard  every  word 
spoken.  I  made  a  few  kind  remarks  to 
her  about  her  charity  in  nursin^;  a  stran- 
ger,  but  they  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 


sion ;  then  I  offered  my  humble  little  eu- 
logium  on  the  liberality  of  her  church 
in  allowing  her  to  give  her  services,  and 
that  time  the  pretty  little  flush  mounted 
again  to  her  cheeks,  and  then  I  left,  see- 
ing that  all  had  gone  before. 

That  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  a  hand- 
some open  carriage  drove  up  to  Mrs. 
Knox's  door,  and  receiving  another  oc- 
cupant, the  two  Presbyterian  ladies,  side 
by  side,  started  off  on  their  pious  mis- 
sion. I  called  to  Miss  Janey  and  Miss 
Josephine  to  see  them  go,  and  we  in- 
dulged in  our  harmless  laugh  at  the  zeal 
which  prompted  them  to  hurry  away 
from  their  dinner,  when,  whirling  into 
sight  came  the  carriage,  already  returned, 
anger  stamped  upon  the  features  of  the 
occupants.  They  stepped  out,  dismissed 
it,  and  seemed,  from  our  point  of  van- 
tage, to  be  organizing  a  small  indignation 
meeting  on  the  sidewalk. 

I  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  irate  pair, 
and  begged  for  information,  which  I  re- 
ceived in  full;  and  then,  as  they  entered 
the  house  together,  to  discuss  the  points 
in  all  their  bearings,  I  suppose,  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  curious  group,  who 
were  waiting  for  me.  My  nieces,  who 
hardly  knew  what  the  word  curiosity 
meant,  were  standing  almost  breathless, 
like  statues  of  Expectation,  and  my 
sister's  knitting  had  fallen  from  her  lap, 
while  her  forgetful  fingers  only  grasped 
a  long,  raveled  strand  of  yarn,  that  me- 
andered away  across  the  carpet,  termi- 
natin<r  in  a  ball  under  the  fender.  She 
had  unconsciously  struck  the  attitude 
and  expression  of  a  fisherman  awaiting 
a  bite,  and  alert  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  I 
felt  my  power;  so  I  bi^gan  to  retail  my 
information  with  slow  circums()ection, 
takins:  advantage  of  an  attention  so  sel- 
dom  accorded  to  my  rhetorical  powers. 

*  *  Ahem !  Well,  Uiey  drove  to  the  forks 
of  the  road,  and  crossed  the  stream  mur- 
muring over  the  white  pebbles,  where  the 
late  Cherokee  roses  mingle  their  snows 
with  the  clustering  bunches  *'  — 

**  Oh,  come!  *'  exclaimed  a  voice,  **  we 
don't  intend  to  stand  that  sort  of  thing; 
that  *5  a  little  too  much ! " 

Don* t  interrupt  me,*  *  I  retorted,  * '  or 
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I  will  tell  you  nothing.  Well,  when  they 
crossed  the  pebbly  brook,  —  stop,  don't 
go !  —  they  met  them !  Met  all  of  them  I " 
I  paused;  composedly. 

**  Which  all?  ^^^lat  all?"  were  the 
uns:rammatical  exclamations  that  as- 
ftailed  mv  ears. 

**  They  met  a  procession.  First  came 
the  Tennessee  wagon  and  horse,  with 
Miss  Peanuts  holding  the  reins,  and  her 
mother  laid  upon  her  mattress  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wajjon.  Then  came  the  jjrand- 
mother  leading  the  two  milking  cows; 
then  the  Dutchman  driving  the  other 
cows,  and  his  boy  driving  the  hogs; 
then  a  buggy,  with  two  sisters  of  charity, 
and,  following,  another  buggy,  with  a 
Catholic  priest;  then  Mr.  Rosen  in  his 
buggy;  and  lastly  a  wagon  loaded  with 
the  Lart's  and  Penates  of  the  Peanut 
household.  In  the  memorable  words  of 
our  irate  friend  *  the  Catholics  have  got 
her'!'' 

And  then  and  there  mv  sister,  for 
whom  I  blush,  enunciated  the  first,  the 
last,  the  only  expression  she  ever  gave 
of  her  opinion  on  this  subject.  **  I  am 
glad  of  it,*'  she  said,  and  the  accent  was 
more  vicious  than  the  words. 

A  few  davs  after  these  events  I  went 
to  the  Catholic  asylum,  to  revive  my  in- 
terest in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Pinotte 
family,  and  to  learn  the  reason  of  their 
unexjwcted  arrangements.  I  found  Mrs. 
Pinotte  comfortably  domiciled  in  a  large, 
airy,  scrupulously  clean  room,  improved 
much  in  health,  and  Maggie  as  fair  as 
dawn,  was  learning  from  a  sister  the  first 
rudiments  of  embroidery.  The  grand- 
mother had  gone  home.  I  sat  down  by 
the  invalid,  and  asked  her  openly  why 
she  had  concealed  her  intention  of  join- 
ing: the  Catholic  church  and  claiming:  its 
care. 

**  Because  I  had  no  positive  idea  of 
taking  such  step,"  she  replied.  **  The 
ladies  of  the  different  churches  came  to 
see  me,  and  kindly  gave  me  food  and 
clothini;,  indeed,  everj'thing  I  needed. 
They  came  in  their  carriages,  and  sat 
with  me  in  their  beautiful  silks;  but  Mrs. 
Delande  brought  the  Catholic  sister  to  re- 
lieve Ma<;^ie,  and  she  stayed  all  day  and 
night  with  me,  and  washed  and  dressed 


me,  all  the  time  whispering  comforting 
words.  I  got  to  depend  upon  her  and 
love  her.  Mother,  being  a  Baptist,  wma 
against  my  coming  here ;  but  at  last  even 
she  gave  in,  and  said  she  would  be  better 
satisfied  in  leaving  me  in  such  hands; 
And  so  I  made  up  my  mind  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  told  the  sister  to  take  me;  and 
here  I  am,  — oh,  so  comfortable  and  hap- 
pyl" 

But  here  Maggie  struck  in  with  her 
incisive,  determined  intonation:  — 

^*  Besides,  it  makes  a  great  difference 
to  me.  Your  sister  was  very  good  to 
offer  to  take  me,  if  necessary;  but  what 
would  she  do  with  me,  yes,  ma'am,  yes, 
and  those  ladies  who  promised  to  put 
me  in  the  Protestant  home?  I  am  much 
obliged  to  them,  but  they  could  only 
have  me  taught  housework  and  washing 
there,  so  that  I  could  go  out  to  service. 
Even  if  mother  dies  —  and  I  don't  think 
now  she  will  —  I  have  thirteen  cows  and 
our  little  place  out  there,  and  I  would 
rather  not  be  a  servant.  The  sisters  say 
they  will  teach  me  to  embroider  and  pre- 
serve, and  I  can  stay  with  them  as  long 
as  I  make  myself  useful;  and  I  can  learn 
any  trade  I  please,  and  altogether  I  am 
very  glad  I  came,  yes,  ma'am,  yes,  and 
Mr.  Rosen  he  is  still  my  guardine." 

I  bade  them  all  adieu,  and,  going  home 
made  my  report.  At  different  times  1 
met  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
who  had  struggled  so  unsuccessfully  for 
Mrs.  Pinotte's  soul.  They  had  natural- 
ly combined  against  the  powers  which 
had  secured  her.  I  listened  to  the  con- 
flicting charges  made  without  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion  in  my  own  mind* 

**  AMiat  object  can  these  people  hare, 
save  a  charitable, one?  "  I  said.  **  The 
Pinottes  are  a  poor,  obscure  family;  so 
what  is  to  be  gained?  " 

**  Tlie  thirteen  cows  and  the  bouse 
and  lot,"  said  the  naiTowest- minded. 

**  No,"  I  answered,  as  tem{K'ratelj  as 
the  circumstances  would  admit.  **  Mr. 
Rosen  has  entire  control  of  all,  as  guar- 
dian for  [Maggie,  on  whom  the  property 
is  settled." 

**  Well,  they  want  to  make  a  nun  off 
her,  or  a  sister  of  charitv." 

**  Suppose  they  do;  there  is  no  wrong 
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done  her,  if  she  desires  such  a  life.  You 
all  intended  to  make  a  lady's-maid,  or  a 
hair-dresser,  or  something  in  that  line 
of  life,  of  her.  The  office  of  a  sister  of 
charity  is  a  noble  career." 

I  said  this,  but  I  really  doubted  if 
Maggie  had  one  grain  of  the  sentiment 
or  sensibility  that  would  be  the  moving 
spring  for  a  life  of  self-abnegation. 

Time  passed  on.  The  spring  melted 
into  summer,  and  I  took  my  flight  north- 
ward. At  intervals,  when  I  looked  into 
the  heart  of  a  lovely  half- blown  pink 
rose,  or  on  the  soft  tinge  of  a  sea-shell, 
the  fresh  beauty  of  Miss  Peanuts  would 
rise  before  me.  Insensibly,  the  flower-like 
beauty  of  her  face  would  often  appear 
framed  in  my  imagination  by  a  sister's 
spotless  white  head-gear,  the  dimpled 
wrists  concealing  themselves  shyly  in  the 
folds  of  the  wide  sleeves,  till  I  never 
thought  of  her  in  any  other  guise. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  again  I 
sought  my  Southern  home.  Newer  sub- 
jects of  interest  had  effectually  driven  the 
Pinotte  family  from  my  mind.  Coming 
out  of  a  side  door  to  a  fruit  shop,  one  day, 
I  found  my  sister  listening  to  a  loud,  vol- 
uble talker,  —  a  very  stout  woman  gaud- 
ily dressed,  very  pink  and  very  com- 
fortable looking,  and  with  some  claims 
to  rather  full-blown  beautv.  Dim  recol- 
lections  came  struggling  into  my  mind, 
as  I  scanned  her  face,  but  before  my 
tardy  thoughts  took  shape  she  accosted 
me:  — 

**  Oh,  you  are  Mizz  Dudley's  sister, 
who  was  with  her  when  we  thoutrht 
mother  was  dying.  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,  I 
remember  you,  although  I  forget  your 
name.  I  am  real  glad  to  see  you.  Mother 
is  not  dead  yet,  but  grandmother  is,  and 
has  left  us  a  nice  little  place  up  the  coun- 
trj',  that  I  sold.  To  be  sure,  I  have  to 
take  care  of  the  idiot,  but  I  don't  mind 
that,  and  I  make  him  useful,  for  I  have 
no  children.  I  suppose  Mizz  Dudley  told 
you  I  had  married  the  Dutchman  who 
lived  opposite.  Me  and  mother  did  not 
trouble  either  the  sisters  or  Mr.  Rosen 
long.     His  name  is  Hans  Droust,  and  he 


said  if  I  would  marry  him  he  would  take 
mother  too,  and  he  had  a  nice  lot,  yes, 
ma'am,  yes,  of  turkeys  and  chickens  and 
other  things,  and  he  has  made  us  right 
comfortable.  I  am  slad  that  I  married 
him.     Indeed,  I  am.     Yes,  ma'am." 

**  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
satisfied,  Mrs.  Droust,"  I  said.  *'  What 
church  do  you  attend  now?  "  I  confess 
I  was  very  curious  to  know. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  they  were  all  so  kind 
to  me  that  I  did  not  know  which  to 
choose,  but  the  sisters  they  thought  it 
awful  that  I  should  be  so  indifferent- like, 
and  they  tried  to  explain;  but  indeed, 
ma'am,  yes,  Mizz  Dudley,  —  I  always 
forget  this  lady's  name,  —  while  I  was 
with  them  I  tried  to  listen  and  make  up 
my  mind;  and  then  I  married,  and  what 
with  the  mother  and  the  house  and  the 
cattle  and  the  poultry  and  the  idiot,  and 
more  than  all,  Hans's  beer,  that  he  likes 
me  to  attend  to  myself,  I  have  n't  time 
to  think  it  over.  Thank  Heaven,"  con- 
tinued Maggie,  touched  with  the  first 
gleam  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  existence  of 
a  soul  in  her  body,  **  that  I  have  a  nice 
home  for  mother,  and  that  she  is  getting 
well  again  after  so  much  suffering.  Me 
and  Hans  are  going  to  join  the  Thomas- 
ites.  Hans  likes  their  ways,  and  saw  a 
great  deal  of  them  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State ;  and  it  was  about  them  that  the 
minister  was  talking;  that  time  we  thout^ht 
mother  was  dying,  for  they  live  around 
Rome,  just  above  the  railroad.  They 
are  a  poor  lot,  yes,  ma'am,  but  they  don't 
expect  you  to  learn  a  great  deal  of  relig- 
ion, and  their  adviser  comes  once  a  year, 
and  stays  with  us,  and  makes  everything 
ri^ht,  and  we  don't  trouble  ourselves 
about  all  that  other  talk,  and  we  get  on 
well  enough  without  it." 

Mrs.  Droust  would  have  continued 
talking  until  Ascension  Day,  if  we  would 
have  waited  to  hear  her,  but,  satisfied 
that  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  we  left 
her;  and  the  only  reason  I  do  not  tell 
you  more  about  her  is  that  I  have  never 
seen  her,  or  heard  of  her,  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Phahe  Yates  Peniber. 
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ON  LATMOS. 

A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHT's    DREAM. 

"With  hunting  nymphs,  a  starry  train, 
I  lead  the  chase  o'er  heaven's  plain; 
Through  many  a  lair  of  fog  and  rain, 
Through  clear- washed  azure  space  ag<ain, 
"With  beamy  darts,  each  night's  surprise. 
Flung  down  in  lakelets'  fringbd  eyes,  — 
Earth's  Argus  watch,  that  see  the  hours 
Whose  dark  we  streak  with  silver  showers. 

Now  on  we  chase  through  clear,  cold  heights, 

Far,  far  above  cartli's  twinkling  lights, 

Dissolving;  fast  in  midni<;ht  darks. 

Out,  out!    ye  puny,  smoke-hued  sparks! 

Our  laughter  of  immortal  glee 

Rewards  your  pigmy  mockery. 

Through  cloud,  through  snow-drift,  and  white  fire, 

We  hunt  through  heaven,  nor  pause,  nor  tire. 

Hark!  from  below  a  flute's  sweet  strain 

Sets  tiptoe  all  my  huntress  train; 

My  silver- sandaled  feet  move  slow. 

A  magic  flute!  now  loud,  now  low. 

Now  piercing  sweet,  now  cadenced  clear. 

Now  fine  as  fav-voice  to  the  ear. 

Till  my  divining  goddess-eyes 

The  stirred  air's  wake  trace  down  the  skies. 

To  see  on  Latmos'  barren  peak 
The  music's  soul!     What,  shepherd,  speaki 
For  thy  flute's  sake,  and  for  a  face 
Lit  pale  with  strange,  apiH'aling  grace, 
I  'II  hear,  —  though  scarce  such  open  look 
This  haui;hty  virgin  heart  can  brook. 
Tliv  name  seems  known  t<»  me;  't  is  one 
A  flute  mi^^ht  breathe,  —  Kndvmion. 

Tlie  music  mute?     \av,  forwanl,  chase! 
This  moo<l  's  not  mine!     A  shepherd's  face 
With  mortal  sorrow  written  there, 
In  mortal  guise,  however  fair. 
Can  ne'er  have  held  me.     *T  was  the  tune 
Drew  back  my  silver-tripping  >hoon, 
Acconlant,  siH'Il-1)ound!     In  this  hush 
Is  space  for  breath, — then  on  we  rush. 
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What  binds  my  feet  and  chains  my  eyes, 
Unwilling  thus?     Whose  daring  tries 
A  strength  immortal  born  above? 
Shall  Dian  stoop  to  human  love? 
Can  this  cold  breast,  Caucasus  snow, 
With  aught  of  mortal  melting  glow? 
On,  —  on!     What  holds  me?     Like  a  wind, 
Sweep,  sweep  me  hence,  my  virgins  kind! 

*T  is  vain  I     Those  eyes  so  pleading  bright 

Compel  my  own,  as  light  the  light; 

One  name  storms  fast  my  soul  upon,  — 

Endymion,  Endymion! 

A  snow-bright  statue,  bow  half  drawn 

To  slay,  I  stand  wrapt  i'  the  dawn 

Of  some  new  sun,  whose  sweet  fire  thaws 

My  heart  and  purpose  in  their  pause. 

Is  love,  of  human  suffering  born,  — 
That  love,  my  haughty  spirit's  scorn,  — 
So  all-victoriou?  that  it  tries 
To  scare  me  through  a  shepherd's  eyes? 
What!  is 't  so  mighty?     Does  it  gain 
Its  potency  through  human  pain? 
Hence,  hindering  fancies!     Feet,  begone* 
Pursue  me  not,  Endymion! 

My  strength  dissolves  like  morning  dew; 
His  eyes'  magnetic  lightnings  through 
The  night  draw  swift.     From  rift  to  rift 
Of  clouds,  a  shining  shape,  I  drift, 
And  touch  bald  Latmos'  peak  upon, 
Beside  thee,  O  Endymion! 
I  yield  me  to  thy  grief's  demand, 
I  feel  the  clasp  of  mortal  hand. 

I  know  the  thrill  of  heart  to  heart, — 

No  more  as  world  and  world  apart 

In  orbits  separate  to  move; 

For  heaven  and  earth  are  fused  by  love. 

Has  Dian  stooped,  by  this  one  kiss. 

To  forfeit  all  her  goddess-bliss? 

O  wind,  that  sighs  this  hill  upon, — 

Endymion,  Endymion,  — 

Msike  answer:     **  Never  so  before, 

Immortal  now  f orevermore ! " 

Miss  L,  W.  Backus. 
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It  may  be  fair  to  wonder  whether  the 
people  who  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Adirondaeks,  or  what  used  to  be  called, 
unadvisedly  for  purposes  of  advertise- 
ment, the  AVTiite  Hills,  or  who  corroborate 
or  contradict  the  affirmations  and  impli- 
cations of  Daisy  Miller,  in  Switzerland, 
understand  precisely  with  what  a  novel 
emotion  they  dilate  when  they  gaze  at 
mountains.  Do  they  know  that  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  our  an- 
cestors, who  had  their  own  opinion  about 
their  taste,  looked  with  very  different 
feelings  at  all  extraordinary  elevations 
of  the  earth's  surface?  It  would  natu- 
rally seem  as  if  the  love  of  mountain 
scenery  were  but  the  survival  of  a  prim- 
itive feeling  which  was  shared  by  all 
who  had  any  admiration  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  but  on  examination  it  seems 
like  something  of  very  modern  growth. 

Without  going  back  now  to  Homer 
and  Virgil,  to  the  rich  stores  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  or  even  to  Milton  and  Marvell 
and  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  to  see  how 
those  writers  looked  at  mountains,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  notice  how  calmly  some 
later  authors  have  spoken  about  certain 
scenes,  where  even  unsentimental  travel- 
ers have  learned  from  their  guide-books 
to  stand  still,  gaze,  and  give  expression 
to  what  are  doubtless  sincere  raptures. 
Travelers  in  the  Middle  Ages  looked 
at  mountains  with  very  different  eyes. 
The  Crusaders  made  their  way  through 
the  Tyrol  with  nothing  but  dread  of  tlie 
lofty  peaks,  which  they  called  horrihUeSy 
and  it  was  only  the  cultivated  valleys 
that  they  called  amcence.  Many  exam- 
ples of  this  way  of  regarding  natural  ob- 
jects may  be  found  in  a  Uttle  monograph 
by  Professor  Friedliinder,*  a  book  from 
which  I  shall  draw  freely.  Thus,  he 
has  quoted  one  remark  from  a  book  by 
Stephen  Miinster,  published  in  1544,  to 
the  effect  that  when  he  stood  at  the  top 

1  Ueber  die  Bntstehung  nnd  Entwlckelung  des 
G«fUhU  flir  das  Romanti«ch6  in  der  Nator.  Von 
Lndwig  rriedljuid«r.    Leipsig.    1878. 


of  the  Gremmi  his  bones  and  his  heart 
quivered,  while  all  the  less  awful  places 
he  calls  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  con- 
trast with  the  terrible  cliffs  and  mount- 
ains. 

Even  Addison,  superior  as  he  was  to 
many  of  his  time,  who  was  an  admirer 
of  Chevy  Chase  at  a  period  when  the 
love  of  ballads  was  not  wide-spread,  and 
who  exercised  very  great  influence  on 
German  literature  by  his  Saturday  pa- 
pers in  the  Spectator  on  Milton's  Par- 
adise Lost,  has  but  cool  praise  for  the 
natural  beauties  of  Switzerland.  Speak- 
ing of  Thonon,  a  town  on  the  soath 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  says: 
**  There  are  vistas  in  front  of  it  of  great 
length,  that  terminate  u{>on  the  lake.  At 
one  side  of  the  walks  you  have  a  near 
prospect  of  the  Alps,  which  are  broken 
into  so  many  steeps  and  precipices  that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind 
of  horror,  and  form  one  of  the  most  ir- 
regular, misshapen  scenes  in  the  world." 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  view  from 
Berne,  he  says:  **  There  is  the  noblest 
summer-prospect  in  the  world  from  this 
walk;  for  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grisons,  and  are  buried  in  snow. 
They  are  about  twenty-five  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  thoujjrli  bv  reason  of 
their  height  and  their  color  they  seem 
much  nearer."  The  shores  of  Uie  Inn 
he  calls  ^*  a  fine  landskip."  There  b  no 
Cook's  tourist  who  would  not  say  more 
than  this  nowadays.  * 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  de- 
scribes crossing  Mont  Cenis,  in  1 718,  as 
follows:  **The  prodigious  prospect  of 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  of 
clouds  hanging  bolow  our  feet,  and  of 
vast  cascades  tumbliuf;  down  the  rocks 
with  a  confused  roaring  would  have  been 
entertaining  to  me,  if  I  had  suffered  less 
from  the  extreme  cold  that  reigns  here." 

In  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  the  let- 
ter No.  CLIV.,  from  Mr.  Lowther  to 
John  Arnold,  the  same  expedition  is  de- 
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scribed,  and  this  account  may  probably 
be  called  a  fair  example  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  time  concerning  the  sort 
of  scenery  it  describes.  **  There  [at 
Pont  Beauvoisin]  we  bid  adieu  to  France, 
and  found  ourselves  in  Savoy,  equally 
noted  for  its  poverty  and  rocky  mount- 
ains. Indeed,  it  was  a  total  change  of 
the  scene.  We  had  left  behind  us  a 
blooming  spring,  which  enlivened  with  its 
verdure  the  trees  and  hedges  on  the  road 
we  passed,  and  the  meadows  already 
smiled  with  flowers.  The  cheerful  in- 
habitants were  busy  in  adjusting  their 
limits,  lopping  their  trees,  pruning  their 
vines,  tilling  tlieir  fields;  but  when  we 
entered  Savoy,  nature  wore  a  very  dif- 
ferent face;  and  I  must  own  that  my 
spirits  were  great  sufferers  by  tlie  change. 
Here  we  began  to  view  on  the  nearer 
mountains,  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
notwithstanding  the  advance<l  season, 
the  rigid  winter  in  frozen  majesty. 

•*  Overpowered  by  the  fatigues  I  had 
undergone  in  the  expedition  we  had 
made,  the  unseasonable  coldness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  sight  of  one  of  the  worst 
countries  under  heaven,  still  clothed  in 
snow  and  deformed  by  continual  hurri- 
canes, I  was  here  taken  ill.  .  .  .  Every 
object  which  here  presents  itself  is  ex- 
cessively miserable.*' 

Gray,  the  poet,  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  this  trip,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 7,  1739,  had  already  expressed 
himself  in  very  much  this  way.  He 
said,  **Tlie  winter  was  so  far  advanced 
as  in  great  measure  to  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect;  however,  there  was  still 
somewhat  fine  remaining  amidst  the  sav- 
ageness  and  horror  of  the  place."  Again, 
a  few  weeks  later,  December  19,  1789, 
he  speaks  of  the  Apennines  as  **  not  so 
horrid  *  as  the  Alps,  though  pretty  near 
as  high."  Yet  these  passages  are  more 
than  outweighed  by  what  he  wrote  about 
the  Grande  Chartreuse.  In  a  letter  of 
October  13th,  of  the  same  year,  he  de- 
scribes at  length  the  excursion  he  took 
thither:  **  On  the  one  hand  is  the  rock, 
with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  over- 

^  Of  eoniM,  here,  u  in  the  other  quotationa  from 
writers  of  the  lact  century,  horrid  has  its  older  mean- 
Inf ,  like  Latin  korridua  ;  not,  as  now,  disagreeable. 


head;  on  the  other,  a  monstrous  preci- 
pice, almost  perpendicular,"  etc.,  —  all 
of  which  may  be  found  put  into  Latin  in 
the  Alcaic  Ode  he  left  on  the  books  of 
the  monastery  when  he  visited  it  again 
in  August,  1741:  — 

**  CllToeqoe  pr»ruptos,  sonantee 
Inter  aqnaa,  nemonunqoe  nootem." 

And^  again,  a  week  after  the  passage 
of  the  Mont  Cenis,  November  16th:  **  I 
own  I  have  not  as  yet  met  anywhere 
those  grand  and  simple  works  of  art  that 
are  to  amaze  one,  and  whose  sight  one 
is  to  be  the  better  for;  but  those  of  nat- 
ure have  astonished  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. In  our  little  journey  up  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  ex- 
clamation that  there  was  no  restraining: 
not  a  precipice,  not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff, 
but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poetry. 
Mont  Cenis,  I  confess,  carries  the  permis- 
sion mountains  have  of  being  frightful 
rather  too  far;  and  its  horrors  were  ac- 
companied with  too  much  danger  to  give 
us  time  to  reflect  upon  their  beauties." 

While  Gray  came  nearer  expressing 
the  modem  feeling  than  the  other  writ- 
ers from  whom  quotations  have  been 
taken,  many  travelers  of  different  times 
were  far  behind  even  the  coolest  of  these. 
Thus,  Montaigne,  in  his  Journey  into 
Italy,  speaking  of  the  mountains  near 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  —  in  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  Catullus 's  Sirmio, 
—  savs  that  the  mountains  belting  **  the 
lake  are  the  most  rugged  that  our  gentle- 
men had  yet  seen,"  and  that  they  found 
the  neighboring  road  **  the  roughest  they 
had  as  yet  traversed,  and  the  scenery 
was  wild  and  forbiddinor  in  the  hicchest 
degree ;  both  of  which  circumstances  were 
owing  to  these  same  mountains,  which 
here  abut  on  the  road.  * '  Of  the  Apen- 
nines he  says  that  they  were,  *^  almost 
without  exception,  wild  and  barren." 

The  President  de  Brosses,  who  en- 
tered Italy  by  way  of  Toulon,  the  Ri- 
viera, and  Genoa,  after  speaking  of  the 
beautiful  prospective  made  by  the  mount- 
ains at  a  distance  from  the  Rhone,  has 
nothing  to  say  about  the  beanty  of  the 
maritime  Alps;  all  that  he  finds  to  praise 
is  the  abundance  of  well-built  and  well- 
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peopled  towns  and  villages.  But  then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  few  travel- 
ers have  his  gift  of  describing  a  city. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  the  quotations 
given  above  from  Gray's  Letters,^  to  af- 
firm that  no  one  before  Rousseau  enjoyed 
mountain  scenery  would  be  very  much 
like  savinir  that  there  was  no  love  of  lib- 
erty  in  this  country  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Yet  the  writer 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  it  was  Rous- 
seau who  first  said  in  a  memorable  way 
what  we  have  learned  to  repeat  so  glib- 
ly; who  first  put  into  precise  language 
what  others  hod  doubtless  felt  more  or 
less,  but  h«id  failed  to  express  clearly, 
and  that  on  this  account  he  may  be  fair- 
ly credited  with  the  distinction  of  en- 
larging to  a  considerable  extent  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  to  put  it  crudely,  no 
mountains  were  too  high  for  Rousseau. 
Even  Gray,  in  his  genuine  enthusiasm, 
did  not  jret  above  the  line  of  vegetation , 
and  the  others  who  preceded  Gray  did 
not  rise  very  far  from  the  plain. 

Ilaller,  who  is  better  known  as  a  scien- 
tific man  than  as  a  poet,  had  finished, 
in  1729,  a  poem.  Die  Alpen,  which  some 
one  or  two  German  writers  have  taken 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  modern  interest 
in  Switzerland;  but  this  opinion  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  excessive  pa- 
triotism, for  the  poem,  which  is  only  a 
very  short  one,  contains  no  real  descrij)- 
tion  of  Alpine  scenery.  It  was  Thomson 
who  really  introduced  the  description  of 
nature  at  a  time  when  the  usual  epithets 
had  become  very  vague  and  inexact. 
Drvden  had  written  such  lines  as  these: 

"  All  things  are  hush*(l,  m  nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountainB  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  slo4>ping  tlovrers  beneath  the  night  -  dcwi 
sweat."' 

This  passage  had  been  much  admired 
in  its  time,  as  we  know  from  Mrs.  Pioz- 
zi,  who  speaks  of  it  as  equal  to  Shake- 
speare's description  of  night,  and  from 
Wordsworth.  Yet  in  Thomson  there  was 
a  verv  different  wav  of  writing   about 

1  The  Rev.  Norton  Nichnlls,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Gray,  written  from  Bath,  November  27, 1769,  about 
their  friend  Bonjitetten,  says,  **  I  hare  a  partiality 
to  him  because  he  was  bom  among  mountains,  and 
talkf  of  them  with  enthusiasm.**    And  tee  Oray*s 


nature.  To  be  sure,  he  was  much  over- 
weighted by  ponderous  imitation  of  clas- 
sical mo<lels,  and  Johnson  did  a  fair 
thing  when  he  read  a  passage  aloud,  leav- 
ing out  every  other  line,  but  yet  securing 
his  hearer's  praise  of  the  extract.  But 
in  spite  of  his  faults,  Thomson  saw  clear- 
ly and  frequently  described  well  many 
natural  objects.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  glow  we  find  in  later  poets,  and  his 
thoughts  move  in  a  circle  that  was  limit- 
ed by  contemporary  fashion ;  yet,  though 
he  nowhere  rises  to  the  level  of  those 
who,  besides  enjoying  and  expressing  the 
beauty  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  were  able 
to  show  their  elevating  influence  upon 
man,  he  introduced  into  English  litera- 
ture a  wave  of  fresh  air,  which  made  the 
way  easier  for  Cowper  and  Burns  and 
Wordsworth.  As  I^slie  Stephen  has 
said  of  the  Seasons,  **  there  are  few 
poems  in  which  we  can  more  distinctly 
hear  the  wind  stirring  the  forests,  and 
feel  the  sun  striking  upon  the  plains."  * 
His  influence  over  both  France  and  Ger- 
many would  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
studv. 

He  did  not  overlook  the  monntiuns. 
Thus,  in  describing  the  sunset,  Spring, 
1.  192,  he  says:  — 

"  The  rapid  Radiance  instantaneooB  strikes 
The   illumined   mountain,   through  th«   foorwi 

streams,  * 

Shalces  on  the  floods." 

Again,  1.  957:  — 

"  To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrecc 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills  ; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  tax 

clouds 
That  skirt  the  blue  horison ,  dusky,  rise.*' 

In  Autumn,  1.  711,  he  calls  the  mount- 
ain **  horrid,  vast,  sublime."  Winter, 
1.  389:  — 

"  By  wintry  Famine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  shining  Alps 
And  wary  Apennines  and  Pyrenees 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands, 

Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend.*' 

And  other  similar  passa:::es  might  be 
quoted,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
with  what  keen  eves  Thomson  looked  on 

Tour  in  the  North,  especially  the  letttn  to  Dr. 
U*harton,  No.  IV.,  October  18. 17^. 

»  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  nghtotBth 
Century,  toI.  ii.  p.  8W. 
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the  landscape)  at  a  period  when  poetry- 
was  mainly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  ethical 
argument.  John  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill 
and  Country  Walk,  1727,  show,  too,  a 
similar  love  of  nature,  tind  there  can  be 
hut  little  doubt  that  alongside  of  the  ad- 
miration of  Pope's  study  of  man  there 
mn  a  genuine  love  of  such  a  poet  of  nat- 
ure as  Spenser.  Against  the  very  fre- 
quent gross  caricatures  of  his  verse  we 
can  set  many  proofs  of  the  way  he  was 
read  bv  Thomson,  whose  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence  was  an  open  imitation,  by  Gray, 
Steele,  Shenstone,  Collins,  and  even  by 
Pope.  Yet  while  the  love  of  nature  prob- 
ably never  died,  even  in  the  most  artifi- 
cial i^riod,  the  discussion  of  its  exact 
extent  would  carrv  us  too  f«ar.  It  is  the 
mountains  that  alone  concern  us  here. 

Rousseau    it    was    who     first    fairly 
brou<rht  them   into   literature;  and   vet 
this  is  but  one  of  the  minor  chan(;es  he 
wrought  in  subsequent  literary  fashions*. 
In  the  Nouvelle  Ildloise,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  a  genuine  love  of  his  native  coun- 
try.    The  l)Ook  contains  many  passages 
of  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  Switzerland.     In  his  Confessions  he 
describes  what  it  is  that  he  thinks  a  fine 
country:  **Imust  have  torrents,  rocks, 
pines,  black   forests,  mountains,  rough 
roads  running  up  and  down,  precipices 
on  each  side  that  shall  make  me  reallv 
frightened.     Near  Chambdry  I  had  this 
pleasure,  and  I  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost.*' 
And  he  goes  on  to  paint  the  scene  and 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  growing  giddy  as 
he  looked  down  the  chasms.     lie  may  be 
wiid  to  have  been  the  first  to  sinjj  the 
lieauties  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Tlius, 
in  Partie  IV.,  Letter  XVII.,  after  de- 
soribinjT  the  view  of  the  two  shores  from 
tlw  lake  near  Meillerie,  he  speaks  of  a  cer- 
tain spot:  **  This  solitary  place  formed  a 
5*vage  and  desert  retreat,  which  was  full 
of  those   kinds   of  beauty   that   please 
only  sensitive  souls,  and  api)ear  horrible 
to  others.     Twenty  paces  off,  a  turbid 
stream,  formed  by  the  melting  snow,  was 
filing  noisily  by,  carrying  with  it  mud, 
''*Q<1,  and  stones.     Behind  us,  a  chain 
of  inaccessible  rocks  divided  the  plateau 
on  which  we  were  from  that  point  of 
^  Alps  which  is  called  Lea  Glacibres, 
VOL.  XLIV.  —  NO.  268.  20 


from  the  enormous  icy  masses  that  have 
stood  there,  continually  growing,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Forests 
of  dark  pines  threw  a  black  shadow  on 
our  right.  On  our  left,  beyond  the  tor- 
rent, was  a  great  oak  wood ;  and  beneath 
us  that  vast  expanse  of  water  which  the 
lake  forms  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps 
separated  us  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
where  the  summit  of  the  majestic  Jura 
completed  the  picture." 

Here,  too,  is  Rousseau,  speaking  in  the 
person  of  Saint-Preux,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  returning  from  a  journey  round  the 
world :  — 

**The  nearer  I  came  to  Switzerland, 
the  more  were  my  feelings  moved.  The 
moment  when  from  the  heii^hts  of  the 
Jura  I  descried  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was 
a  moment  of  ecstasy  and  rapture.  The 
sight  of  my  country,  that  so-beloved  coun- 
try, where  toiTcnts  of  pleasure  had  over- 
whelmed [iuonde]  my  heart,  the  whole- 
some, pure  air  of  the  Alps;  the  soft  air 
of  home  [^fle  la  patrie"],  sweeter  than  the 
perfumes  of  the  East;  this  rich  and  fer- 
tile soil;  this  unrivaled  landscape,  the 
most  beautiful  that  human  eye  has  ever 
seen ;  this  charming  spot,  of  which  1  liad 
never  beheld  the  like  in  my  journey;  the 
sight  of  a  happy  and  free  people;  the 
softness  of  the  season;  the  gentlvness  of 
the  climate;  a  thousand  delicious  memo- 
ries that  recalled  all  the  emotions  I  had 
felt, — all  these  things  threw  me  into 
transports  that  I  cannot  describe. **^  ^ 

There  are  other  passages  in  this  as  well 
as  in  some  of  his  other  works  that  mi(;ht 
be  quoted,  but  these  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples of  Rousseau's  affection  for  nature, 
and  especially  of  his  feeling  about  the 
grand  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Of  the 
interest  that  was  felt  at  the  time  in  the 
Nouvelle  Hdloise,  those  of  us  who  re- 
mcmlH*r  the  excitement  over  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volumes  of  Victor  Hu- 
go's [-.es  Misdrables  can  probably  form 
an  accurate  idea.  The  book  was  let  out 
by  the  circulating  libraries  for  the  sum 
of  twelve  sous  an  hour,  and  was  read 
and  admired  in  spite  of  Voltaire's  sneers. 
Those  who  take  it  up  now  (and  it  cannot 
be  recommended  to  all  readers)  will  have 

1  NouTelle  H^MTm,  Fut.  IV.,  Let.  VI. 
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no  difficulty  in  seeing  why  it  was  popular. 
Rousseau's  eloquence  has  not  lost  its 
charm  in  more  than  a  century,  and  his 
eagerness  and  evident  sincerity  could  not 
fail  of  an  effect  upon  readers  who  asked 
nothing  beyond  the  kindling  of  their 
emotions.  In  spite  of  what  seems  to  us 
its  excessive  length,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared like  one  of  a  half -hour  series 
to  those  who  read  Richardson  without 
yawning.  As  has  been  said,  the  praise 
of  nature  that  the  story  contained  is  but 
one  of  its  minor  merits;  more  compli- 
cated social  questions  —  entirely  outside 
of  the  one  the  book  was  written  to  es- 
tablish —  were  discussed  with  great  free- 
dom,  but  thev  do  not  belonoj  here.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  them  treated  at 
due  len<Tth  and  with  remarkable  skill  in 
an  excellent  book,  Erich  Schmidt's  Rich- 
ardson, Rousseau,  and  Goethe  (Jena, 
1875). 

It  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  Goetlie*s 
Werther  was  but  the  result  of  Rousseau's 
novel,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
enormous  influence  the  French  writer's 
work  had  upon  the  young  German.  Rous- 
seau introduced  into  literature  an  ele- 
ment tliat  had  been  lacking  heretofore, 
and  Goethe  lent  additional  impulse  to  the 
general  excitement.  We  find  in  Goethe 
many  traces  of  the  French  model ;  as  Mr. 
Morley  says,  in  his  book  on  Rousseau,^ 
**  We  may  be  sure  that  Werther  (1774) 
would  not  have  found  Charlotte  cutting 
bread  and  butter  if  Saint-Preux  had  not 
gone  to  see  Julie  take  cri»am  and  cakes 
with  her  children  and  her  female  serv- 
ants; and  perhaps  the  other  and  nobler 
Charlotte  of  the  Wahlverwandtschaften 
(1809)  would  not  have  detained  us  so 
long  with  her  moss  hut,  her  terrace,  her 
park  prospect,  if  Julie  had  not  had  her 
Elvsinm,  where  the  sweet  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  cool  shadows,  the  shining 
verdure,  flowers  diffusing  fragrance  and 
color,  water  running  with  soft  whisper, 
and  the  song  of  a  thousand  birds  i*e- 
minded  the  returned  traveler  of  Tinian 
and  Juan  Fernandez." 

The  direct  effects  that  Rousseau's  elo- 
quent words  about  nature  had  on  French 
literature  arc  sufficiently  clear  when  we 
»  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 


think  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  Atala  and 
Rene,  and  Obermann.  It  is  the  last- 
named  book  that  most  concerns  us  here 
in  the  discussion  of  mountains.  Ober- 
mann is  perhaps  better  known  through 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  than  for  it- 
self; and  while  it  is  true  that,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  of  the  hero,  by  being  so  en- 
nuye  he  at  last  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
ennuyeuXj  there  are  passages  in  his  Con- 
fessions (for  such  tiiey  were)  that  are, 
to  speak  mildly,  sufficiently  striking. 
We  may  be  unable  to  sympathize  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  older  generation  of 
French  readers  about  the  book,  yet  no 
one  can  fail  to  notice  how  Rousseau  had 
taught  its  author  to  find  companionship 
in  mountains. 

In  English  literature  we  shall  find  it 
harder  to  discover  precise  tracer  of 
Rousseau's  influence.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
very  many  others,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  put  our  finger  on  any  one  man  and 
say  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  expres- 
sion to  any  particular  thought.  Just  as 
with  inventions  there  are  half  a  dozen 
inventors  who  are  forever  discussing  the 
priority  of  their  claims  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  originality,  until  mankind,  grow- 
ing weary  of  the  discussion,  settles  the 
matter  once  for  all,  and  refuses  to  have 
the  question  reopened,  so  it  is  with  many 
literary  matters.  To  adopt  a  phrase  of 
Chauncey  AVright's,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual  weather,  the 
laws  of  which  we  cannot  detect,  that 
controls  the  apparently  disorderly  suc- 
cession of  the  movements  of  thought, 
that  produces  apparently  unrelated  move- 
ments of  almost  the  same  kind,  at  wholly 
remote  places.  Merely  to  enumerate  the 
attending  circumstances  is  not  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  underiy- 
ing  causes,  and  to  put  down  all  that  later 
English  poets  have  uttered  concerning 
nature  to  Rousseau's  credit  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  How  many  points  of  re- 
semblance there  are  between  Cowper  and 
Rousseau  has  often  l)een  shown,  and  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  motlest  En- 
glish poi^t  was  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  his  more  famous  couteniporary.  Bat 
it  would  be  hard  to  indicate  a  line  that 
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one  would  be  safe  in  assuming  owed 
direct  inspiration  from  Rousseau.  The 
movement  was  in  the  air,  and  while  in 
their  jjlorification  of  family  life  they 
both  were  moved  by  like  feelings,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Cowper,  who,  we  know, 
read  Kousseau,  could  have  withstood 
his  charm,  or  could  have  escaped  being 
much  moved  by  him. 

Perhaps  the  one  of  Rousseau's  pre- 
decessors who  most  nearly  anticipated 
the  moilern  enthusiasm  about  mountains 
was  Beattie,  in  his  Minstrel.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  feeling  for 
nature  never  quite  died  out  of  English 
poetry.  Even  Akenside,  whom  no  fut- 
ure times  will  ever  mistake  for  a  poet  of 
this  century,  brought  into  his  Pleasures 
of  Imagination  many  references  to  nat- 
ure, although  they  were  principally  of 
an  academic  sort.     For  example  :  — 

"  'T  was  a  horrid  pile 
Of  hills,  with  many  a  shaggy  forest  mixed, 
T\ith  many  a  sable  cliff  and  glittering  stream. 
Aloft,  recumbent  o'er  the  hanging  ridge, 
He  brown  woods  waved,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  said,  what  in- 
deed few  would  deny,  that 

"  The  spaciouB  west 
And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  south 
Hold  not  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge,  half  so  tempting  or  so  fair 
As  man  to  man.'- 

While  Addison,  backed  by  one  quo- 
tation from  Horace  and  one  from  Vir- 
gil, affirmed  in  the  Spectator,  No.  414, 
that  **  tho'  there  are  several  of  the  wild 
Scenes,  that  are  more  delightful  than 
any  artificial  Shows;  yet  we  find  the 
Works  of  Nature  still  more  pleasant, 
the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art,** 
others  knew  simpler  joys.  And  it  may 
be  said,  by  the  way,  that  in  this  very 
number  of  the  Spectator  Addison  antic- 
ipated Rousseau  by  abusing  artificial 
irardens.     **  Our  British  gardeners,**  he 

^  Pope  was  an  ally  of  Addison  in  the  denunciation 
of  artificial  gardens ;  and  he  wrote  a  paper  in  the 
Qoardian,  No  173,  in  1713,  a  year  after  Addison's 
in  the  Spectator,  in  which  he  attacked  the  "  various 
t<»uare  of  greens."  lie  says :  '*  We  run  into  sculpt- 
ure, and  are  yet  better  pleaded  to  hare  our  trees  in 
the  most  awkA'ard  figure:*  of  men  and  animals  than 
in  the  most  regnlar  of  their  own,''  giving  grotesque 
examples  of  the  fashion  which  the  two  men  be- 
tween them  succeeded  in  abolishing.  The  change 
in  England  was  immediate.  Horace  Walpole  judged 
that  Bridgeman,  the  leading  gardener  of  that  day, 


observes,  '*  .  .  .  instead  of  humouring 
Nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Our  Trees  rise  in  Cones, 
Globes,  and  Pyramids.  Wo  see  the 
Marks  of  the  Scissors  upon  every  Plant 
and  Bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  singular  in  my  Opinion,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  ui)on  a 
Tree  in  nil  its  Luxuriancy  and  Diffusion, 
than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed 
into  a  Mathematical  Figure.**  And  he 
compares  these  artificial  arrangements 
and  the  little  labyrinths  with  the  wilder 
beauty  of  French  and  Italian  gardens, 
just  as,  half  a  century  later,  Rousseau 
complained  of  the  artificiality  of  these  in 
comparison  with  the  naturalness  of  the 
English  parks.* 

Doctor  Johnson  did  not  anticipate  the 
taste  of  the  present  day  in  regard  to 
natural  objects.  In  his  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,  he  has  more  or  less  to 
say  about  mountains,  and  he  speaks  of 
them  with  calmness:  **  They  exhibit 
very  little  variety,  being  almost  wholly 
covered  with  dark  heath,  and  even  that 
seems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  What 
is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little  diver- 
sified by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing 
down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to 
flowery  pastures  and  waving  harvests  is 
astonished  and  repelled  by  this  wide  ex- 
tent of  hopeless  sterility.  The  appear- 
ance is  that  of  matter  incapable  of  form 
or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours; 
left  in  its  original  elemental  state,  or 
quickened  only  with  one  sullen  power  of 
useless  vegetation. 

'*It  will  very  readily  occur  that  this 
uniformity  of  barrenness  can  afford  very 
little  amusement  to  the  traveler;  that  it 
is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  conceive  rocks 
and  heath  and  waterfalls;  and  that  these 
journeys  are  useless  labours,  which  nei- 

was  "  struck  and  reformed  *'  by  that  Guardian.  In 
France  artificiality  would  seem  never  to  have  gone 
to  such  lengths  as  in  England,  where  the  Dutch  taste 
had  done  tiarm,  but  ic  is  not  till  after  Housaeau  had 
written  that  we  find  symptoms  of  a  change  to 
greater  freedom  than  before.  Loudon  says  ( Encycl. 
of  Gardening,  p.  76),  "  The  English  style  of  garden- 
ing began  to  pa.«s  into  France  after  the  Peace  of 
1762,  and  wa.s  soon  afterward  pursued  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm.*-  Perhaps  it  ig  through  gardens 
that  we  have  found  our  way  to  the  wider  apprecia- 
tiou  of  nature. 
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ther-  impregnate  the  imagination  nor  en- 
large the  understandinjj.  .  .  .  Regions 
mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited 
and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen 
them  must  live  unacquainted  with  much 
of  the  face  of  nature,  and  with  one  of 
the  great  scenes  of  human  existence.** 
And  a  few  lines  further,  he  describes  a 
place  where  he  rested:  **  Before  me, 
and  on  either  side,  were  hills,  which,  by 
hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced 
the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself. 
AVhether  1  spent  the  hour  well  I  know 
not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the  thought 
of  this  narration.'* 

Groldsmith,  too,  had  written  about  the 
same  country  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1753:  **  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a 
description  of  this  unfruitful  country, 
where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills 
all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys 
scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rabbit?  Man 
alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who 
has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in  this 
poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country 
presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No 
grove  nor  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer 
the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants  for- 
get their  poverty.**  And  later,  in  writ- 
ing from  Leyden,  he  says,  **  Scotland 
and  this  country  bear  the  highest  con- 
trast. There,  hills  and  rocks  intercept 
every  prospect;  here  'tis  all  a  continued 
plain.**  In  his  poems,  too,  and  notably 
in  The  Traveller,  the  descriptions  of 
scenery,  though  accurate,  are  quite  un- 
tinged  by  emotion.  . 

Yet  Beattie  is  not  to  be  forgotten  mean- 
while;  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  two 
of  his  friends,  but  he  belonged  in  feeling 
to  a  later  generation.  In  his  Minstrel  he 
describes  a  youth  who  came  to  poetry 
through  lonely  communion  with  nature: 

''  Conrounic  and  noise  and  toil  he  eyer  fled, 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamoroiM  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonelj  mountain's  head, 
Or  where  the  mate  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  dvep,  untrodden  groTes  his  footstep-*  led."' 

(Book  I.,  xrii.) 

And  I.,  xix:  — 

"  Lo  1  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  rores 
Beneath  the  precipice,  o'erhung  with  pine, 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th*  encircling  groTos, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine, 


Mliile  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  snppUea? 
Ah,  no !  he  better  knows  great  nature's  charms  to 
prize. 

XX. 

"  And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  surrey, 
^^lien  o'er  the  sky  adranced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson   cloud,  blue  main,  and  moantain 

gray  I 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 

Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  Tale  withdrawn, 

Where  twilight  lores  to  linger  for  a  while.*' 

And  liii. :  — 

"  Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rare, 
lie  roamed  the  stormy  waf  te  at  eren,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  ware 
Uigh -towering,  sail  along  th'  horison  bine ; 
Where,  midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  erer  pencil  drew,  — 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  sise, 
And  glittering  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts 


nse. 


:i 


And  Iviii:  — 

"  Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 
By  chance  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view, 
Uo  scauued  with  curious  and  romantic  eye.** 

In  these  extracts  we  have  certain  sides 
of  nature  supg  by  one  who  both  knew 
them  and  loved  them;  to  set  Groldsmith's 
somewhat  frigid  enumeration  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  land^:capc  above  descriptire 
poetry  like  Gray's,  Collins's,  and  Beat- 
tie's,  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  done 
in  his  Theology  in  the  English  Poets, 
because  Goldsmith  *'  freed  the  landscape 
in  his  descriptions  from  the  burden  of 
human  feeling,**  which  the  others  and 
lliomas  AVarton  '*  had  imposed  upon  it,'* 
—  to  do  this  is  something  like  arranging 
the  facts  to  suit  a  theor}*.  The  only 
prospect  the  Traveller  really  saw  was  not 
that  of  hills  and  fields  and  rivers,  bat,  as 
the  second  part  of  the  title  runs,  a  pros- 
pect of  society.  The  Alps  were,  in  Gold- 
smith* s  eyes,  nothing  more  than  a  sort 
of  natural  bulwark,  which  protected  the 
Swiss  against  the  dangers  of  civilization. 

To  speak  of  *'  creation's  charms," 
and  **  woods  over  woods,  in  gay,  theatric 
pride,**  can  hardly  be  called  with  jus- 
tice an  advance  over  the  way  in  which 
Beattie  sang  of  the  scenery  he  loved. 

In  fact.  The  Minstrel  has  a  very  mod- 
ern sound,  in  spite  of  its  slight  artificial- 
ity, and  there  is  a  passage  from  Beat- 
tie's  Retirement  that  has  a  quality  manjr 
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of  our  contemporaries  have  struggled  for 
in  vain.     This  is  it:  — 

"  Thy  ghaUefl,  thy  silence,  now  be  mine, 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 

WaTcs  o'er  the  gloomy  stream, 
Whence  the  stared  owl,  on  pinions  gray^ 

Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs j 
And  down  the  lone  vote  satis  away 

To  more  profound  repose.'^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  poets 
who,  in  a  time  wlien  artificial  poetry  was 
most  {)opuhir,  broke  away  into  open 
praise  of  nature,  namely,  Thomson  and 
Beattie,  were  both  Scotchmen,  as  were 
also  Lojjan  and  Michael  Bruce,  who  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  in  their  footsteps,  to 
say  nothing  of  Burns;  and  this  love 
of  describing  nature  had  been  a  trait 
of  Scotch  poets  from  the  earliest  times. 
Yet  even  they  were  not  alone;  besides 
Gray,  Collins,  and  T.  Warton  in  En- 
gland, wo  occasionally  find  traces  of  the 
same  feeling  among  the  Germans.  Klop- 
stock,  to  be  sure,  had  no  eye  for  the 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  —  and  one  may 
say  this  in  the  face  of  his  ode  to  Lake 
Zurich.  Indeed,  he  was  hardly  more 
alive  to  it  than  was  St.  Bernard,  of 
whom  the  story  is  told  that,  having  one 
day  journeyed  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  lake.  *'Wh^t  lake?" 
was  Ills  answer.  He  had  not  noticed  the 
view  at  all.  Yet  Winckelmann,  in  de- 
scribing his  journey  to  Italy  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1755,  spoke  with  real  enthusi- 
asm of  the  part  of  it  that  ran  through 
the  Tyrol.  **I  was  happier,*'  says  one 
of  his  letters,  *'  in  a  village,  in  a  ravine 
between  the  snow  -  covered  mountains, 
than  even  in  Italy.  No  one  has  seen 
anytliing  wonderful  or  astounding  who 
has  not  seen  this  land  with  the  same 
eyes  with  which  I  viewed  it.  Here 
mother  Nature  appears  in  her  astound- 
ing grandeur.''  And  a  few  lines  fur- 
ther on  he  speaks  of  the  '*  awfully  beau- 
tiful [erschrecklich  schOner']  mountains." 

After  all,  while  there  were  many  who 
felt  more  or  less  distinctly  a  love  for 
mountain  scenery,  it  was  Rousseau  who 
was  the  first  to  give  expression  to  it  in 
what  must  have  seemed  to  his  contem- 
poraries  the   final  way.     To  what  had 


been  a  latent,  undefined,  vague  emo- 
tion he  gave  such  life  by  the  force  of 
his  eloquence  and  the  contagion  of  his 
example  that  those  who  felt  his  power 
at  once  followed  in  the  now  path  he 
opened  before  them.  He  did  not  create 
the  feeling,  but  he  stamped  it  with  his 
genius,  and  it  became  current  coin.  To 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  Rousseau  was 
in  any  sense  the  intellectual  father  of, 
say,  Wordsworth's  love  of  wild  scenery 
would  be  most  rash.  As  we  have  tried 
to  show,  there  were  many  things  leading 
to  the  same  end,  yet  Rousseau  doubtless 
aided  Wordsworth  in  defining  his  ideas, 
as  he  surely  aided  the  poet's  readers  to 
the  appreciation  of  his  work. 

Of  one  direct  result,  the  increased  in- 
terest in  Switzerland,  there  are  many 
proofs.  Not  only  are  there  in  the  let- 
ters of  that  time  frequent  references  to 
the  Alps  and  their  newly  discovered 
beauty;  travelers,  too,  turned  their  steps 
in  that  direction.  Among  the  first  was 
Goethe,  who,  in  1779,  visited  Switzer- 
land with  tlie  Counts  Stolberrr.  The 
Briefe  aus  der  Schweiz,  Zweite  Abtheil- 
ung,^  contain  many  full  descriptions  of 
the  objects  he  saw  and  studied,  and 
there  are  occasional  references  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  becoming  a 
place  of  frequent  resort.  Thus,  under 
date  of  October  27,  1779,  he  says, 
**  Here  and  there  on  the  way  much  was 
said  about  the  interest  of  the  glaciers  of 
Savoy,  and  when  we  reached  Geneva 
we  heard  that  it  was  becoming;  more 
and  more  the  fashion  to  visit  them,  so 
that  the  count  l)ecame  extremely  anx- 
ious to  go  there,"  in  spite  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season;  and  thither  they 
went.  They  found  a  lodging-house 
opened  some  years  before  '*  in  honor  of 
the  visitors,"  artd,  more  than  this,  they 
came  to  a  hut  l)elonging  to  an  English 
resident  of  Geneva,  Mr.  **  Blaire,"  — 
may  he  not  have  been  a  mountain-lov- 
ing Scotchman?  —  with  a  window  in  it 
overlooking  the  whole  glacier.  One  of 
the  guides  told  Goethe  that  he  had  ac- 
companied strangers  about  the  mount- 
ains for  twenty-eight  years;  in  which 

1  Goethe-f  slmmtliche  Werka  in  dreiasig  Bfinden, 
Tol.  xir.  p.  133. 
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case  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Chamouny  guides,  for  it  was 
in  1741  that  two  Englishmen,  Pococke 
and  Windham,  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  valley  of  Chamouny.  It  is 
curious  to  read  that  th(»y  made  their 
way  into  what  they  took  for  a  haunt  of 
robbers  armed  to  the  teeth,  escorted  by 
an  armed  band,  and  that  they  passed 
the  nijrhtin  tents,  with  watch-fires  burn- 
ing; and  sentinels  on  oruard  aorainst  an 
attack.  Saussure  says  that  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  later  the  place  was  sel- 
dom visited,  and  then  almost  entirely  bv 
Englishmen,  who  were  attracted  there 
as  much  by  Saussure's  account  of  Cha- 
mouny as  by  anything  else.  Goethe's 
father  could  not  understand  whv  his  son 

m 

turned  back  on  the  top  of  the  St.  Go- 
thard  instead  of  jroinjj  down  into  Italy. 
**  He  was  especially  unable  to  evince  the 
smallest  symi>athy  for  those  rocks  and 
misty  lakes  and  nests  of  dragons.*' 

Coxc,  who,  between  1776  and  1785, 
publi>hed  several  editions  of  his  Travels 

1  Perhaps  ab  marked  an  instance  a«  any  that 
readily  suggests  iUiolf  of  a  modem  vt-riter  totally, 
or  very  nearly,  indifferent  to  nature  is  Charles 
Lamb.    It  is  true  that  Coleridge  wrote  of  him,  — 

'*  My  gentle-hearted  Charles!  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  Nature,  many  a  year 
In  the  great  city  pent." 

(This  Lime-Tree  Bower  my  Prison.) 

Yet  Lamb  disowned  not  only  the  epithet  of  gen- 
tle-hearted (Tide  hi>  letter  to  Coleridge,  August  6, 
lS(Xf),  but  also  all  loTe  of  nature.  For  in.otance,  in 
his  letter  to  Wordj«\vorth  of  January  8«.),  I****!,  he 
says,  "  I  hare  no  passion  (or  hare  had  none  since  I 
was  in  love,  and  then  it  wum  the  spuriouit  engender- 
ing of  poetry  an<l  booki<)  for  groves  and  ralleys. 
The  rooms  where  I  was  bom,  the  furniture  which 
has  been  before  my  eyes  all  my  life,  a  book-case 
which  has  foUoweii  me  about  like  a  faithful  dog 
((inly  exceeding  him  in  kuowledjre)  wherever  1 
have  m<>ved,  old  chairs,  old  table?*,  streets,  S4}uares, 
where  I  have  sunned  «iys«;lf,  my  old  school, — 
rhese  an*  my  mistresjses.  Have  I  not  enough  with- 
out \our  mountains  ?  1  do  not  envy  you.  I  should 
pity  you  did  I  not  know  that  the  mind  will  make 
friends  of  anything.  Your  sun  an<l  moon  and 
skicH  and  hills  and  lakes  nfTect  me  no  more,  or 
scan'eU  come  to  me  in  mon*  venerable  characters, 
than  as  a  gilded  ro«.>m  with  tap<'stry  and  tai)ers, 
^*here  1  might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects. 
I  con«iiih'r  the  clouds  alwve  me  but  as  a  roof  beau* 
tifuliv  painted,  but  unable  to  sati^<fy  the  mind; 
and  at  last,  like  the  pictures  of  the  a{Nirtnient  of  a 
connoisseur,  unable  to  affopl  him  any  longer  a 
pleaj'un'.  So  fading  np<m  me,  fn»m  dl>use,  have 
been  the  b»«-iutie«  of  natun'.as  they  have  l>een  con- 
finedl\  calleil ;  po  t'ver  fresh  and  pn»en  an-l  warm 
are  all  the  inventions  of  men,  and  as.^emblies  of 


in  Switzerland,  a  book  that  is  full  of  in- 
formation, .cpoke  of  the  awful  **  .sublim- 
ity of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen."  Elsewhere  he  savs,  as  if  in 
reference  to  those  of  an  older  genera- 
tion who  agreed  with  Goethe's  father, 
*  *  Those  who  are  pleased  with  an  uni- 
form view  may  continue  in  the  plain; 
while  others,  who  delight  in  the  jrrand 
and  the  sublime,  and  are  struck  with  the 
wantonness  of  wild,  uncultivated  nature, 
will  prefer  this  road  [from  Appenzell  to 
Salets]  to  the  smoothest  turnpike  in 
Great  Britain.'' 

Yet  even  he  had  feelings  of  reaction, 
as  when  he  says,  **  The  traveler  may  be 
disappointed  whose  imagination  has  been 
previously  filled  with  turgid  description, 
or  who  applies  to  the  valleys  of  ice  that 
sublimity  and  magnificence  which  are 
principally  due  to  the  Alps  above  and 
around  them.''  * 

But  quotations  must  stop.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  as  there  were  brave  men 
before  Agamemnon,  so  there  were  mount- 
men  in  this  great  city.*'  And  in  an  undated  letter 
to  Manning,  ho  speaks  of  "  enchanting  (more  than 
Blahometan  paradise)  I^ndon,  whose  dirtiest  drab- 
frequent  alley  and  her  lowest  bowing  tradennan  I 
would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  James, 
Walter,  and  the  parson  into  the  bargain,''  roferriiif 
more  particularly  to  Wordsworth's ,  poem,  Tlw 
Brothers. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  story  about  Ladj  Mack- 
into.oh,  told  by  II.  C.  Itobinson  (Am.  ed.,  toI.  i.  p. 
251).  She  was  mentioning  to  Coleridge  her  indif- 
ference to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  he  quoted 
from  Peter  Bell :  — 

*'  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primro<c  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

"  Yes,  '  said  Lady  Mackintosh, ''  that  is  prw^if«ly 
my  case." 

Lamb's  letter  to  Manning,  24th  of  September, 
1^>2,  describing  his  trip  to  the  lakes,  is  too  long  to 
quote,  a^  it  deserves,  in  full.  lie  says,  "  In  floe,  I 
have  satirifled  myself  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
that  whirh  tourists  call  romantic^  which  I  very 
much  sur^iM^cted  before;  they  make  such  a  splut- 
tering about  it,  anil  tost  their  splendid  epithets 
around  them,  till  the\  give  as  dim  a  light  as  at  four 
o*cI(M>k  next  momim;  the  lamps  do  after  an  iUumi- 
natiim.  .  .  .  .\ftcr  all,  1  couM  not  live  in  Skiddaw. 
I  could  spend  a  >ear,  two,  three  years,  among  them, 
but  I  mu»t  have  a  prosiHU-t  of  .<eelng  Fleet  Street  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  or  1  should  mope  and  pine 
away.    Still,  Skiddaw  Is  a  fine  creatun«."' 

The  reader  of  I^imh  will  n>mem))er  many  other 
even  more  htr iking  instances  of  hit  rapturous  praiso 
of  l^mlon.  See.  al!(o,  Ijiuncelot  Crosses  Chaimo- 
teriitics  of  I>(>igh  Hunt,  |nges  2)0,  51,  where  this 
trait  in  Lamb  is  fully  discussed. 
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ain  lovers  before  Rousseau,  yet  that  he 
was  the  first  to  give  his  beloved  Alps, 
and,  indeed,  mountains  in  general,  the 
place  they  now  hold  in  literature.^  Im- 
lac,  the  poet  in  Rasselas,  had  said,  to  be 
sure,  that  mountains,  like  everything 
else  in  nature,  ought  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  followed  his  profession,  who  should 
"  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast,  or  elegantly  little;  '*  but  Rousseau, 
in  his  hatred  of  the  societv  he  saw  about 
him,  saw  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  un- 
corrupted  race,  living  in  a  region  where 
one  niis:ht  for^ret  what  the  inhabitants 
never  knew,  the  vices  of  the  town.  The 
love  of  his  native  land  and  the  memory 
of  his  long-lost  innocence  were  associ- 
ated  with  Switzerland,  and  there  he 
placed  the  ideal  household  of  the  Nou- 
relle  Hdloise.  Among  its  mountains,  in 
its  grand  scenery,  he  could  forget  what 
he  hated ;  he  read  in  them  his  own  de- 


testation of  worldliness;  and  while  we 
have  learned  to  look  at  civilization  in  a 
different  way,  we  have  not  lost  that  view 
of  nature  which  he  was  the  first  to  open 
to  us.  Even  if  we  gaze  at  the  mount- 
ains or  at  plains  with  other  emotions, 
it  may  be  that  in  the  complexity  of  civ- 
ilization we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
finding  whatever  we  please  in  the  land- 
scape, and  that  we  read  in  it  what  we 
have  in  our  own  hearts.  Perhaps,  to 
take  an  example,  the  expanse  of  ocean, 
which,  from  association  or  emotion,  ex- 
presses despair  to  one,  and  may  express 
calm  joy  to  another,  is  like  a  great  mir- 
ror which  images  but  what  gazes  at  it. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  nature  in  gen- 
eral. Is  it  not  possible,  too,  that  our 
present  enthusiasm  about  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  modern  feeling  about  mu- 
sic, of  which  very  much  the  same  thing 
is  true? 

Thomas  Sergeant  Perry, 
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XXIII. 

A  MONTH  passed  away,  —  for  Irene  a 
njonth  of  study  and  conversational  prac- 
tice in  Arabic,  of  constitutionals  about 
the  rugged  crest  on  which  the  village 
stood,  and  of  little  more. 

The  walks  were  usually  to  the  spring, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage. There  was  some  amusement  in 
>»atcliin2  the  sunburnt  nuiidens,  who 
filled  their  enormous  water  -  jars  and 
skipped  away  with  them  on  their  heads, 
or  perhaps  washed  to  resplendent  white- 

*  Doudan  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
•object.  *'  You  are  right  iu  finding  the  Pyrenees 
Wonderful.  Tho-oe  beautiful  green-clad  mountains 
^  not  generally  to  be  found  in  the  South,  and  in 
S^itaerland  they  lack  the  brilliant  crown  that  the 
lOD  gives  them.  Yet  the  poor,  somewhat  arid  Ap- 
ennines and  the  barren  rocks  of  Greece  say  more  to 
Uie  imagination.  The  roads  orer  which  Homer 
Uid  Dante  hare  passed  are  always  the  most  beauti- 
'ol.  As  you  stroll  through  the  paths  in  the  Pyre- 
B«es,  you  will  meet  only  pretty  Parisian  ladies,  rid- 
iag  wretched  steeds.     In  time  these  ladies  pass 


ness  the  broad-tailed,  corpulent  sheep 
which  was  to  provide  the  winter  meat  of 
a  household.  Sometimes,  with  Saada 
and  Rufka  in  company,  she  pushed  on 
to  a  huge  precipice  which  overhung  a 
neighboring  wady.  Or  she  climbed  to  the 
crown  of  the  Bhamdun  ridge,  and  ob- 
tained a  far-away  view  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Mr.  Payson  rode  once  to  Abeih, 
but  Irene  could  not  accompany  him,  for 
there  was  the  rejected  doctor. 

It  was  still  life,  truly  Oriental  in  its 
extreme  tranquillity,  and  seeming  to  her 
at  times  wofuUy  ineffective.  Judge,  there- 
away, but  Uelen  is  always  beautiful  on  the  road  to 
Argos,  and  Francesca  di  Rimini  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  Why  are  there  charming  countries  on 
which  poetry  takes  no  hold  ?  Lord  Byron  wrote  in 
beautiful  Terse  about  Portugal,  but  the  verse  is 
forgotten.  Those  he  composed  about  Greece  are  no 
finer,  and  every  one  knows  them  by  heart.  Exam- 
ine this  at  your  leisure,  and  see  if  it  may  not  be 
with  countries  as  it  is  with  people,  that  too  fault- 
less beauty  becomes  a  trifle  insignificant  by  its 
rery  faultlessneas.*'    (Vol.  ii.  Let.  Izzxii.) 
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fore,  of  the  joy  and  excitement  in  the 
Pay  son  household  when,  one  May  after- 
noon, Hubertsen  DeVries  rode  up  to  its 
door.  Irene,  startled  out  of  her  usual 
staidness,  fairly  ran  into  the  street  to 
greet  him. 

**  What  has  become  of  your  Amalek- 
iteV '*  she  asked.  **I  want  my  crown 
and  bracelet." 

*'  You  will  have  to  wear  a  millstone,'' 
he  said.  **  I  found  nothinor  more  elegant 
than  millstones." 

'*  What,  nothing?  Nothing  Philis- 
tine? "  She  was  nearly  as  disappointed 
as  himself,  and  looked  much  more  so.  It 
is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  young  ladies 
cannot  sympathize  with  antiquarians, 
providing  these  last  are  not  themselves 
antiquities. 

**  I  shall  try  Ashdod  next,"  he  re- 
plied. *'  Old  Askelon  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly built  of  unburnt  bricks.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Ashdod.  There  must 
be  something  there,  —  Egyptian,  at  any 
rate.  But  how  are  vou?  You  are  look- 
ing  wonderfully  well." 

Here  came  in  the  other  greetings 
and  felicitations,  too  numerous  to  reca- 
pitulate. Presently,  DeVries  turned  to 
Irene  once  more,  and  surveyed  her  with 
an  air  of  approbation. 

**I  never  saw  you  looking  so  well," 
he  said.  *  *  You  remind  me  of  a  certain 
British  drink  which  I  have  tasted  and 
found  very  fortifying." 

**  A  drink  ?  "  queried  the  young  lady, 
unfamiliar  with  ])otations,  and  unable 
to  guess. 

**  Brown  stout,"  smiled  Hubertsen. 

'*  I  am  not  so  fat!"  declared  Irene, 
laufrhint;  and  colorinj;.  **  Of  course  I 
am  sunburnt.  What  an  outrage  to  find 
fault  with  me  about  it! " 

'*  I  wasn't  finding  fault;  quite  the 
contrary,"  said  the  young  man;  and  the 
whole  company  could  see  in  his  eyes  that 
he  spoke  the  truth.  Suada,  a  meek  ad- 
mirer of  DeVries,  and  of  Miss  Grant  also, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  smiled 
gayly.  Mrs.  Payson,  remembering  her 
beloved  doctor,  wanted  to  change  the 
conversation. 

**  W^e  must  get  you  established  in  your 
room, ' '  she  observed  to  the  guest.     *  *  Do 


you  think  that  you  can  sleep  with  hones 
under  you?  " 

The  (question  was  appropriate  to  the 
moment,  for  Hubertsen 's  steed  and  Mr. 
Payson 's  kadeesh  had  just  met  in  the 
stable,  and  were  squealing  at  each  other 
like  two  locomotives. 

^^  I  'II  put  a  'stop  to  those  war-whoops 
to-  morrow,' '  said  the  young  man.  *  *  Ach- 
met  is  looking  up  a  house  for  me  in  the 
village,  and  if  he  does  n't  find  one  I 
shall  pitch  a  tent  on  the  hill.  You  won*t 
object,  I  suppose,  to  my  spending  the 
summer  in  Bhamdun." 

Ever)'bo<ly  was  delighted,  excepting 
thouorhtful  Mrs.  Pavson,  who  could  not 
help  saying  sometliiug  about  Abeih  be- 
ing prettier. 

**  It  would  be,  no  doubt,  if  you  were 
all  there,"  said  DeVries,  with  a  glance 
at  Irene  and  Saada,  which  seemed  to 
express  a  tranquil  satisfaction  in  looking 
at  them. 

The  lady  of  the  house  did  not  take  a 
particle  of  this  compliment  to  herself, 
and  went  off  hastilv  to  oversee  the  fitting 
.  up  of  a  bed  in  the  parlor,  feeling  the 
while  that  matters  often  go  wrong  in 
this  life. 

^^Yes,  I  shall  stay  in  Bhamdun, — 
mostly,"  Hubertsen  continued;  *'I  must 
have  a  cool  retreat  during  the  hot  sea- 
son. That  coast  climate  has  been  a  lit- 
tle trying.  Miss  Grant,  what  prett/ 
things  your  girls  said  about  my  small 
presents;  and  how  very  considerate  it 
was  of  you,  Mr.  Payson,  to  translate  them 
for  me!     I  sent  that  letter  to  my  moth- 


er. 


>» 


*'Did  vou,  indeed!"  smiled  the  mis- 
sionary,  rejoicing  in  the  young  man*8 
dutifulness,  as  he  ngoiced  in  all  signs  of 
good  everywhere.  **  I  am  glad  that  I 
wrote  out  the  children's  prattle.  It  was 
Irene's  happy  thought." 

DeVries  lookinl  at  the  girl  in  surprise, 
and  studied  her  face  with  a  curious  calm- 
ness. He  was  obviously  pleased  that 
she  should  have  thou(;ht  in  his  absence 
of  giving  him  a  pleasure.  Seeing  that 
his  gaze  made  her  color,  he  turned  away, 
and  spoke  of  other  subjects.  It  was  a 
8in<!ular  instance  of  considerateness  in 
so  young  a  man,  and  showed  better  than 
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almost  anything  else  could  how  gracious- 
ly he  had  been  nurtured. 

**  What  a  view!  *'  he  paid,  gazing  out 
through  one  of  the  Saracenic  arches 
which  opened  toward  the  west.  **  It 
must  be  half  a  mile  across  this  ravine. 
Is  that  the  song  of  those  muleteers  on 
the  other  side?  One  can't  help  wish- 
ing that  it  was  better  music.  I  hate  that 
quavering  squall.'* 

•'  Syria  is  like  a  beautiful  bird  which 
has  a  bad  voice/'  put  in  Saada. 

*'  Well,  it  is  beautiful,"  he  replied, 
glancing  down  upon  the  girl  with  man- 
ifest approval  of  her  cleverness.  **  I 
don't  wonder  that  this  part  of  the  world 
was  first  inhabited  by  civilized  men.  It 
<lescrved  the  honor.  I  am  saying  this 
partly  because  it  is  true,  and  partly  to 
please  you,  Saada! " 

'*I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  say- 
injT  it,  howaja,  and  also  for  your  pres- 
c;nt  to  nie.  You  encumbered  us  all  with 
3'our  goodness,  and  there  was  too  much. 
f  cr  our  hands  to  carry.  I  wish  you  many 
blessings,  and  repose  to  your  fingers." 

The  Arabic  phrases  were  of  course 
riieant  in  part  jocosely,  and  Hubertsen 
laughed  as  he  replied,  **You  are  very 
"Welcome." 

*'0h,  howaja,  I  am  frightened," 
•ddfd  Saada,  who  had  something  in  her 
hand,  and  was  blushing  magnificently. 
**  I  knit  a  purse  of  Treblons  silk  to  give 
you  in  return  for  your  bounty,  and  now 
*■  am  ashamed  to  offer  it,  because  it  is 
«^ch  a  poor  little  thing." 

DeVries  rose  from  his  chair  and  ex- 
^nded  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
^eive  the  gift  of  an  empress. 

"May  it  always  be  full,"  said  Saada, 
wying  the  purse  across  his  palm  with 
Ambling  fingers,  and  looking  up  at  him 
^ith  gratitude  for  accepting  it. 

For  a  moment  the  young  American 
gMed  down  into  the  dark,  brilliant  Ori- 
ental eyes  with  an  expression  of  fascina- 
tion. It  is  barely  possible  that,  if  Pay- 
"OQ  and  Miss  Grant  had  not  been  stand- 
[og  by,  he  might  have  done  something 
^ajodicious.  Even  as  matters  were,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  very  warmly,  and 
promised  to  keep  the  purse  forever. 
Saada  smiled  shyly,  and   then   quietly 


withdrew  into  the  background,  brimful 
of  throbbings  and  blushes.  I  doubt 
whether  Irene,  good  and  magnanimous 
as  she  was,  enjoyed  tlie  scene  one  half 
as  much  as  the  other  two.  For  a  min- 
ute or  two  Hubertsen  was  absent-mind- 
ed ;  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  after  the 
young  Oriental;  he  seemed  hardly  aware 
of  his  pretty  countrywoman.  There  is 
a  magic  at  times  in  a  little  bit  of  per- 
sonal attention  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. 

**  What  is  to  become  of  your  Syrian 
girls  V  "  he  presently  asked  of  Mr.  Pay- 
son.  **I  would  like  to  send  that  one 
home  to  my  mother." 

**  She  had  better  remain  here,  and  be 
of  service  to  her  own  people.  In  Amer- 
ica, how  little  she  would  amount  to!  But 
here  a  fairly  educated  woman  may  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Wliat  Syria  most 
wants  is  a  benefaction  of  intelligent,  con- 
scientious wives  and  mothers." 

^*  Still,  I  should  like  to  send  her 
home,"  insisted  DeVries.  **  My  moth- 
er would  make  a  perfect  plaything  of  a 
Syrian  Protestant  with  such  eyes." 

Irene  listened  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression  which  she  could  not  rule.  Her 
friend,  who  once  had  such  kindly  wishes 
for  her,  and  whose  return  she  had  looked 
forward  to  with  such  eagerness,  seemed 
to  care  less  for  her  than  for  Saada. 
Under  this  neglect,  she  became  humbly 
anxious  to  please  him,  and  pondered  how 
she  could  do  it.  Should  she  learn  the 
Deir  el  Knmr  embroidery,  and  work  him 
a  pair  of  crimson  and  gold  slippers? 
Would  he  care  for  them  when  they  were 
done  ?  She  feared  not.  Her  eyes  were 
not  as  brilliant  as  Saada's,  and  she  was 
not,  like  Saada,  a  Syrian  and  a  curiosity; 
she  was  only  a  poor  American  minister's 
daughter,  and  not  suitable  for  a  pet  and 
plaything.  Right  as  it  all  was,  of  course, 
it  was  considerably  saddening,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  turn  one's  thoughts  to- 
ward the  path  of  duty. 

'''•  I  wish  Saada  might  go  to  America," 
she  said  magnanimously,  and  thinking 
that  the  girl  would  go  with  DeVries. 
**  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Payson,  that  she 
would  interest  people  in  Syria?  " 

**  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me," 
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he  returned.  "  It  may  be  ^s  you  say. 
And  yet  I  can't  quite  desire  to  interest 
people  in  that  way,  —  by  sending  home 
comely  damsels.'* 

*'  She  would  draw  a  full  house,"  smiled 
Hubert  sen. 

**  I  do  not  like  it,"  said  Pay  son,  really 
hurt  by  the  light-minded  way  of  viewing 
mission  affairs. 

**  Mr.  DeVries  wasn't  thinking  of 
exhibiting  her,"  observed  Irene,  anx- 
ious to  exculpate  her  friend,  though  he 
seemed  so  careless  of  herself. 

**  1  was  n't  thinking  much  about  it," 
he  replied  languidly ;  and  the  tone  of  in- 
difference brought  her  some  satisfaction. 

**  I  don*t  think  very  hard  about  any- 
thing, just  now,"  he  went  on.  **I  am 
jaded  and  out  of  sorts,  and  want  utter 
idleness.  It  was  a  smart  pull  of  work, 
that  diirjiing  in  the  hot  flats  of  Askelon: 
and  1  fuel  a  little  fagged  by  it,  and  very 
glad  to  get  here.  And  glad  to  see  you 
both!  "  he  added  emphatically.  **  How 
have  you  passed  your  time.  Miss  Grant? 
Have  you  studied  like  a  German  doctor, 
as  usual  ?  " 

**  Irene  has  done  exceedingly  well," 
aflirmed  Mr.  Payson.  **  She  has  made 
n^ally  surprising  progress  in  Arabic. 
The  great  gift  of  tongues  was  a  part  of 
her  portion." 

DeVries  gave  the  young  lady  a  smile 
of  approbation,  which  filled  her  with 
content. 

**E  I'italiano?"  he  queried.  **  Ha 
continuato  a  studiare  TitalianoV  " 

She  answered  him  fluentlv  enough  in 
that  language  to  surprise  and  please  him. 

**  Very  good,"  he  said  warmly.  *'  Do 
keep  up  the  Italian.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  culture  —  to  sp^ak  the  language 
of  Canaan,  I  mean  Boston  —  in  know- 
ing and  using  a  tongue  which  possesses 
a  great  literature." 

Irene  made  a  resolution  that  she  would 
talk  Italian  at  every  opportunity,  and 
would  read  it  aloud  to  herself  at  least 
halt  an  hour  every  day. 

**  We  Ml  practice  it  together,"  added 
DeVries,  as  thoutrh  he  had  tlivined  her 
thoughts.  **  We  will  write  themes  in  it, 
and  *'vi  Mr.  Pavson  to  correct  them." 

By  this  time  Irene  had  fomotten  her 


late  moment  of  depression,  and  was  qaite 
li(]rht-hearted  ao:ain.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  her  happiness  was  increased  to  an 
almost  perilous  extent  by  the  fact  that 
during  tlie  remainder  of  the  interview 
the  young  man's  gaze  frequently  sought 
her  own,  or  dwelt  contentedly  upon  her 
face.  A  terrible  amount  of  talking  can 
be  done  by  two  youthful  persons  with 
their  eyes,  even  when  they  do  not  pur- 
pose it.  This  interchange  of  views, 
once  begun,  is  as  irresistible  as  wine  to 
a  drunkard.  Over  and  over  discretion 
says,  **  I  will  not  look  again,"  and  pres- 
ently breaks  her  resolution.  Before  she 
is  quite  aware  of  her  risk,  she  has  a  feel- 
ing that  she  has  laid  herself  open  to  an 
outspoken  tenderness,  and  is  bound  by 
the  honor  of  womanhood  to  receive  it 
graciously.  How  can  she  ever  get  back 
to  where  she  was  before  they  two  com- 
menced floating  toward  each  other  on 
the  wings  of  those  glances?  Something 
seems  to  be  already  settled,  and  quite 
beyond  her  feeble  undoing. 

As  for  DeVries,  he  had  stumbled  bj 
surprise  into  this  voiceless  amity,  and  « 
found  himself  liking  it  before  he  had  re- 
flected upon  it.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  had  come  up  to  Lebanon  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body, if  opportunity  favored.  He  was 
jaded  in  body  and  di8ap])ointed  in  floul, 
and  sorely  needed  a  comrade  who  would 
nurse  and  pet  him.  For  months  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  converse  and  sight 
of  women,  excepting  the  wihl  and  hag- 
gard daughters  of  |K)verty  -  stricken  Phi- 
listia.  It  was  a  bewitching  exiierience 
to  meet  a  girl  who  was  clean  and  civil- 
ized and  really  handsome.  His  first  im- 
pulse had  l)een  to  seize  upon  Saada;  then 
came  a  still  stronger  desire  to  appropri- 
ate Irene. 

Why  not?  She  was  poor,  but  he  had 
wealth  for  both,  and  that  was  better. 
She  was  certainly  pretty  enough,  and 
ladv-like  and  clever  enough.  As  for  ac- 
complishments,  what  young  Isidy  of  his 
home  acquaintance  could  s|M*ak  better 
Italian,  or  could  speak  any  Arabic  at 
all  ?  With  her  gift  for  tongues,  she  could 
develop  into  an  accomplished  linguist, 
and  receive  the  learned  company  which 
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he  loved  in  a  way  to  gratify  his  pride. 
And  then  Arabic!  Why,  Arabic  was  an 
immense  thing!  He  foresaw  thathe  should 
have  to  learn  that  languajre  himself,  if 
he  meant  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  Philis- 
tine mysteries;  and  how  helpful  it  would 
be  to  him  to  have  a  Semitic  scholar  in 
the  family!  All  these  judicious  and  com- 
mendable thoughts  flitted  through  his 
mind  while  he  sat  talking  in  the  clay- 
floored  hall,  now  gazing  down  among  the 
vines  and  mulberries  of  Wady  Bhamdun, 
and  now  exchanging  glances  with  our 
young  missionary. 

He  was  proposing  a  family  trip  to  the 
mysterious  ruined  temples  on  the  slopes 
of  Jebel  Sunncen,  when  Mrs.  Pay  son  took 
charjxe  of  him,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
improvised  guost-chamber. 

*'  I  like  the  ladmui^h,*'  said  Mr.  Pay- 
son.  **  His  hands  are  always  full  of, 
work.  Very  few  children  of  the  rich  are 
thus  incessantly  busy  with  matters  which 
do  not  pertain  to  mere  pleasure.  May 
the  Guide  of  his  mother  be  his  guide 
also!'' 

Mrs.  Payson,  who  had  returned  to  the 
ball,  threw  an  anxious  glance  at  Irene, 
and  wished  that  Mr.  Payson  would  not 
praise  the  **  lad  "  so  openly. 

"  He  never  thinks  of  such  matters,'* 
8be  sijrhed  to  herself,  almost  bemoaning 
ber  saint's  excessive  spirituality.  **  I 
sliall  really  have  to  tell  him  that  he  must. 
What  if  Irene  should  take  a  fancy,  and 
Mr.  DeVries  should  n't  offer?  " 


XXIV. 

The  next  morning  Hubertsen's  mind 
*w  a  good  deal  less  occupied  with  mar- 
king than  with  malaria. 

The  change  from  the  hot  air  of  the 
^^^t  to  the  comparative  coolness  of 
*^Ham(lun,  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
*^.  had  brought  upon  him  his  first  at- 
^k  of  ague.  There  were  two  hours  of 
fluking,  and  then  several  hours  of  fever 
*^<1  malaisey  all  miserably  depressing  to 
^be  mind  of  a  novice  in  the  malady,  and 
^ulated  to  make  him  think  chiefly, 
tlM)ugh  meanly  enough,  of  himself. 

Scarcely   was  he   about  again,  with 


somewhat  of  the  vivacity  of  youth  in  his 
face  and  'sonl,  when  a  subject  of  the 
bomb-shell  order  exploded  in  the  family, 
and  engaged  its  entire  attention.  A  let- 
ter  from  Mr.  Eirkwood  announced  that 
it  seemed  best  to  the  mission  that  some 
American  should  join  the  native  preach- 
er in  Damascus,  and  suggested  reasons 
why  none  of  the  **  brethren  "  in  Abeih 
could  meetly  undertake  the  enterprise. 

**  We  remember  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer on  the  plains,"  the  epistle  conclud- 
ed. **  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
will  probably  be  no  fighting  there,  and 
in  the  mountain  there  may  be.  Do  not 
understand,  dear  brother,  that  this  work 
is  urged  upon  you,  or  commended  to  you 
as  a  duty.  Whoever  shall  adventure 
it  will  do  so  voluntarily.  Our  doctor  is 
verv  anxious  to  go,  but  he  is  not  fit  in 
health,  and  he  is  not  a  clergyman.  Let 
us  know  your  judgment  and  desires  in 
this  matter,  and  believe  that  we  shall 
surely  approve  of  them,  whatever  they 
may  be." 

**Yes,  they  shall  approve  of  them," 
said  Mr.  Payson.  **I  shall  go  to  Da- 
mascus." 

*'  Oh,  dear! "  groaned  Mrs.  Payson. 

**  My  child,  shall  I  be  less  rcjidy  to  of- 
fer my  labor  than  the  consul  is  to  offer 
his  money?  "  he  returned,  very  gently. 
**  Why,  it  was  I  who  suggested  the  en- 
terprise. As  for  the  heat,  there  are  En- 
glish missionaries  there,  and  the  houses 
of  Damascus  are  suited  to  the  climate. 
I  will  not  ask  vou  to  go." 

**  I  am  going ^'*'*  returned  the  wife  al- 
most indignantly;  and  the  satisfied  hus- 
band smiled  on  her  very  kindly. 

**  Our  children  here  must  be  watched 
over,"  he  continued.  **  No  doubt  some 
one  will  be  spared  from  Abeih  for  that 
purpose." 

**  I  hope  it  will  be  the  doctor,"  said 
Mrs.  Payson.  **  He  needs  the  Bhamdun 
air,  if  any  one  does." 

Irene  looked  up  with  a  startled  glance, 
and  then  iA\  into  deep  meditation. 
Meantime  DeVries  said  nothing,  under- 
standing perfectly  that  he  could  not  vol- 
unteer to  take  charge  of  a  family  of 
young  ladies,  though  he  was  thinking  that 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  a  pleasant 
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sort  of  protectorate,  or  at  least  an  etUente 
cordiale, 

**  The  doctor  would  be  a  very  prop- 
er periion,"  observed  Mr.  Pay  son,  who 
knew  nothinor  of  the  emotional  entangle- 
mcnts  between  Macklin  and  Miss  Grant, 
and  who,  in  his  guilelessness,  was  not 
accustomed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
such  things. 

**  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  to  Da- 
mascus," said  Irene,  raising  her  eyes  from 
her  broodings.  **Mrs.  Payson  maybe 
taken  sick.  There  ought  to  be  a  third 
person;  and  why  not  I?  ** 

Mrs.  Pavson  did  not  look  as  grateful 
as  her  husband  thought  she  ought  to. 
The  excellent  lady's  instant  suspicion 
was  that  Irene  wanted  to  evade  the  doc- 
tor, and  that  she  would  only  too  easily 
allure  the  doctor's  rival  after  her  to  the 
new  station.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  this  truly  feminine  divination. 
Irene  undoubtedly  did  want  to  escape 
the  daily  companionship  of  a  respected 
friend  who  would  persist  in  trying  to  be 
a  lover.  But  as  to  DeVries,  she  had 
no  hope  of  being  pursued  by  him  to  the 
hot  plain  of  Damascus,  and  what  trouble 
there  was  in  her  face  arose  largely  from 
the  thought  that  she  might  see  him  no 
more. 

**  Really,  I  don't  admire  that  plan,** 
the  young  man  himself  broke  in.  **  Miss 
Grant  is  n't  acclimated.  Of  course,  I 
don't  want  to  interfere  in  mission  af- 
fairs." 

**  I  think  Irene  has  judged  well,"  said 
Mr.  Payson,  quite  unsuspicious  of  the 
little  asides  of  feeling  in  the  other  three, 
and  speaking  solely  from  the  mission 
point  of  view.  *'  The  new-comers  bear 
Svria  better  than  the  old  hands.  She 
is  in  good  health,  I  believe." 

*  *  You  called  me  brown  stout  your- 
self," Irene  laughed,  or  tried  to  laugh. 

''  It  was  ironical,"  said  DeVries.  *'  I 
was  struck  by  your  pallor  and  feeble- 
ness. 


11 


**  Why,  it's  impossible!"  replied  tlie 
young  lady,  who  often  failed  to  under- 
stand humor.  ^^  I  was  a  little  ailing  in 
Beirut,  but  I  have  been  very  well  since 
I  came  to  the  mountain." 

Then  Saada  changed  the  conversation 


by  asking  anxiously  if  she  and  Rufka 
were  to  go. 

**  No,"  decided  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. **  You  younglings  will  abide  in  the 
fold." 

Saada  glanced  sidelong  at  DeVries, 
with  such  a  sparkling  of  joy  in  her  won- 
derful eyes  that  Irene,  who  observed 
the  tell-tale  radiance,  felt  a  momentar\ 
pang.  Hubertsen,  who  also  caught  tlii^ 
glimpse  of  a  Syrian  soul,  wavered  be- 
tween a  noble  desire  to  go  to  Damascus 
and  a  temptation  to  remain  in  Bham- 
dun. 

**  She  is  a  pretty  plaything,"  he 
thought,  or  something  like  it,  as  he 
studied  the  deepening  color  in  Saada's 
cheeks.  **  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be 
really  taken  with  anything  but  a  play- 
thing. I  wonder  if  she  could  develop 
into  anything  more  than  a  plaything." 

*^  How  would  Damascus  suit  my 
case?  "  he  judiciously  asked,  at  the 
close  of  tliese  reflections. 

Payson  replied  that  it  would  not  do; 
that  the  young  man  needed  an  entire 
summer  of  Lebanon  air;  that  he  must 
break  up  his  ague,  if  he  wanted  to  re- 
sume his  excavations  with  comfort  and 
safety. 

**  Then  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal 
about  the  mountains,"  said  Hubertsen, 
with  the  lofty  air  of  one  who  paves  a 
certain  torrid  locality. 

Irene  could  not  help  feeling  grateful, 
or,  more  accurately  speaking,  gratified. 
She  was  shamefaced  about  it,  however, 
and  did  not  glance  at  him  with  the 
child-like  simplicity,  the  Oriental  fervor, 
of  Saada.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
no  worse  for  all  concerned  If  she  had 
had  less  of  Occidental  staidness  and 
self-command. 

*'  When  shall  vou  go?  "  was  DeVriet's 
next  query.  **  I  don't  sec  that  you 
need  hurrv.  Damascus  has  been  there 
quite  a  while,  and  will  be  there  next 
week." 

*  *  Tlie  King's  business  requires  haste," 
said  Payson.  '*  To-morrow  is  the  best 
of  all  days,  except  to-day.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong,"  he  added  with  a  grave  smile. 
**  I  sometimes  think  that  yesterday  u 
the  best,  because  that  we  have  had,  and 
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in  that  we  have  finished  some  labor,  if 
indeed  we  are  of  the  laborinjr  sort." 

**  It  *a  like  the  money  a  man  has  spent," 
was  the  youth's  answer.  **  I  don't  set 
much  store  by  yesterday.  I  have  n't  yet 
been  happy  enough  for  that.*' 

**If  you  are  not  satisfy ingly  happy, 
how  futile  this  world  must  be !  *  *  said 
Payson.  **'\Vell,  it  agrees  with  my 
opinion  of  it.  Life  has  granted  me  none 
of  its  shining  prizes,  and  I  have  not 
greatly  desired  them,  thanks  be  to  the 
chief  source  of  content!  '* 

**  And  you  might  have  had  them,  1 
think,"  observed  DeVries.  **  And  here 
you  are  going  to  Damascus  to  preach  to 
half  a  dozen  Arabs!  Well,  all  I  have 
to  say  about  it  now  is  that  you  make 
people  want  to  help  you.  What  can  I 
<lo  for  you?  Don't  you  want  one  of  my 
liorses?  " 

**  Thank  you,  but  Mahjoub  will  an- 
swer my  purpose,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Pay- 
con  will  abide  sun»st  upon  a  mule." 

**  Then,  suppose  you  take  a  lot  of  my 
pots  and  pans.  I  have  cooking  utensils 
enough  for  a  tribe  of  Bedoween." 

Tliis  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  in 
order  that  the  Bhamdun  kitchen  might 
not  be  left  too  bare. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  could  be  no  pjicking  at  present, 
for  the   camp-bedsteads,  bedding,  etc., 
'Were  in  constant  use.     Irene  therefore 
took  her  usual  stroll    to  the  fountain, 
and  Hubertsen  walked  by  her  side,  with 
Saada  and  Rufka  following.     The  nar- 
row and   roiij'h   footwav,   strewn   with 
limestone  scales  and  splinters,  led  along 
one  of  the  many  artificial  terraces  of  the 
*pur,  with  the  low  walls  of  other  ter- 
^ces  rising  in  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the 
•^l^ht,  and  the  grain  and  mulberries  of  a 
^'ast  slope  streaming  downward  on  the 
^cft  into  the  wady.     Many  of  the  yellow 
slabs  under  their  feet  were  chased  all  over 
^th  petrifactions,  —  the  sarcophagi,  so 
^0  speak,  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
01  spiral  searshells,  all  minute,  and  most 
ot  them  microscopic.     Petrified  clams, 
oysters,  and  ammonites  lay  about,  some- 
uDies  singly,  but  often  in  surprising  num- 
OCTS.    The  Mediterranean  was  not  visi- 
ble.   The  red  sun  was  descending  be- 


hind the  bare  ridge  which  faced  Bham- 
dun on  the  western  side  of  its  deep  ra- 
vine. To  the  north  rose  huge  rounded 
crests  and  mounds,  portions  of  the  great 
backbone  of  Lebanon.  It  was  a  noble 
prospect,  and  yet  they  could  not  see 
the  loftiest  peaks,  4ind  could  only  think 
of  the  long  drifts  of  eternal  snow. 

**I  hate  to  bid  the  mountain  goo<l- 
by,"  murmured  Irene,  after  a  long  gaze 
in  all  directions. 

'*  And  I  hate  to  have  you,"  said  Hu- 
bertsen, in  the  same  low  tone. 

She  felt  a  slight  tremor  within  her, 
and  did  not  look  at  him  for  a  moment. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  she 
did  not  expect  a  word  of  love  from  this 
wealthy  young  gentleman,  nor  even  de- 
sire one.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
perplexity  to  her  to  get  such  a  word 
from  one  who  in  her  eves  was  a  **  world- 
ling,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  valued 
and  charming  companion.  When  they 
did  glance  at  each  other,  she  forced  a 
pitiful  smile,  and  he  gravely  answered 
it  by  saying,  **I  wish  you  would  go 
home." 

**  Oh,  that  I  can't  do!  "  she  gasped 
**  IIow  can  I  abandon  these  dear  friends  ? 
It  would  be  so  unfeeling  and  dishonor- 
able! And  how  can  I  turn  my  back  on 
my  work  ?  I  wish  —  oh,  you  mean  to 
be  kind  —  but  I  wish  you  would  n't 
talk  of  that." 

It  sounded  to  him  like  a  repulse. 
She  would  not  speak  of  going  to  Amer- 
ica, although  that  might  mean  going 
witli  him,  and  perhaps  remaining  with 
him  always.  Of  course  she  should  have 
divined  thus  much,  and  probably  had 
divined  it,  he  vaguely  said  to  himself, 
and  had  willfully  rejected  the  amiable 
possibility. 

**  Well,  it  is  no  use  to  argue,"  he  re- 
plied, coldly.  **  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't 
blame  you.  You  want  to  do  your  duty, 
and  you  don't  want  to  accept  my  kind- 


ness. 


>> 


**You  mustn't  think  that  I  am  un- 
grateful," she  pleaded,  deeply  hurt  by 
the  change  in  his  voice.  **  I  know  you 
mean  to  be  good  to  me,  and  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart." 

*'  Ah,   well !    that  repays   me,"   he 
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smiled.  **  I  value  vour  thanks.  Well, 
if  we  are  to  part  company,  we  can  still 
remember  each  other.  What  can  I  do 
in  vour  absence  that  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  vou?  *' 

**  I  wish  you  would  write  a  book  about 
Syria,  and  send  me  a  copy.  I  want  to 
set'  vour  writing  in  print,  and  your  name 
toit>' 

**  You  shall  see  it  before  it  goes  into 
])rinr,"  declared  Hubertsen.  **  You 
sliall  see  the  manuscript.  Look  here:  I 
will  make  the  book;  but  I  must  make  it 
in  my  way.  I  will  make  it  out  of  let- 
ters which  are  to  be  written  to  you.  I 
shall  be  the  more  sure  to  do  it,  and  I 
shall  do  it  the  better.  I  will  write  about 
my  expeditions,  my  daily  life  and  small 
observations,  everything  that  interests 
me.  You  shall  keep  the  letters.  Oh, 
of  course  you  may  lose  them,  and  small 
blame  to  you ;  but,  if  they  are  not  lost, 
I  will  take  them  and  put  them  together 
for  my  book.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
plan  V     Do  you  like  it  V  *  * 

Of  course  Irene  liked  it,  and  so  de- 
clared frankly.  It  was  surely  a  very 
artful  way  of  opening  a  correspondence 
with  a  clever  young  lady,  who  loved  lit- 
erature, and  thought  it  a  great  thing  to 
write  a  book,  or  to  aid  in  any  humble 
manner  toward  the  writing  of  one. 

"  And  could  n't  you  help?  '*  the  young 
man  went  on.  **  Whv  not  send  me 
some  material?  —  any  (jueer  or  funny  in- 
cident; scraps  of  dialogues  which  you 
overhear;  compliments,  proverbs,  super- 
siitions;  every  odd  and  end  that  you 
come  across.  It  will  be  the  most  curi- 
ous part  of  the  book,  and  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  opinion  of  the  critics.  I 
shall  be  ashamed  to  rob  vou  of  it." 

"  I  bliall  be  proud  to  have  you,"  said 
Irene,  smiling  with  satisfaction  over  the 
thouMit  of  beinsr  useful  to  him,  and  of 
doin';  something;  a  little  bit  memorable. 
**  And  where  shall  I  send  my  notes?" 
she  asked.     **  And  when?  " 

**  Send  them  here,"  he  smiled.  "  Send 
them  whenever  there  is  a  chance.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure  to  do  it,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  she  looked  uj)  at  him 
doubtfully.  **  If  you  don't  write  and 
send  me  something  every  fortnight,  say, 


you  will  soon  forget  to  do  it  at  all.  Yon 
think  that  I  am  trapping  you^into  a  cor- 
respondence," he  smiled  again.  **  Well, 
so  I  am;  and  what  of  it?  It  won't  do 
you  a  bit  of  harm,  and  we  shall  make 
a  verv  curious  book." 

**I  will  do  it,  if  you  say  so,"  prom- 
ised Irene,  with  a  confidingness  and  obe- 
dience which  pleased  him  greatly. 

Just  then  they  reached  the  fountain, 
and  were  overtaken  by  Saada  and  Ruf- 
ka,  and  the  tete-h-tete  ended. 


XXV. 

Two  davs  later,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pel- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Pelton,  a  pair  of  mission- 
aries who  have  not  yet  appeared  in  our 
story,  arrived  in  Bhamdun  to  take  charge 
of  Mr.  Payson's  household  and  duties 
during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Pelton  was  a  tall,  meagre,  silver- 
gray,  leather-complexion ed  man  of  fifty- 
five,  apparently  much  worn  by  his  thirty 
years  of  exposure  to  Oriental  climates 
and  his  many  victorious  struggles  with 
the  complicated  wilderness  of  Semitic 
tongues.  A  little  petulance  of  nervous- 
ness appeared  in  his  manner,  and  a  good 
deal  of  austerity  in  his  deep-set,  iron- 
gray  eyes. 

Mrs.  Pelton,  who  was  a  second  wife, 
and  some  twenty  years  younger  than 
her  lord  (as  second  wives  are  apt  to  bo), 
was  a  slender,  sallow,  pleasant-faced, 
lively  lady,  with  large,  eager  eyes,  ex- 
citable action,  a  ready  laugh,  and  a 
gn»at  fondness  for  conversation.  De- 
Vries,  who  was  chiefly  interested  just 
now  in  Miss  Grant,  and  occupied,  more- 
over, with  getting  into  his  own  houses 
noted  only  thus  much  concerning  this 
couple. 

The  day  following  the  Pelton  advent, 
the  Paysons  and  Irene  were  up  at  day- 
break, and  on  the  way  to  DaniascDt. 
Payson  rode  his  Mahjoub,  the  two  ladies 
had  each  a  mule,  and  two  more  mules 
carried  the  small  luggage.  The  fvace 
was  a  walk,  as  it  always  is  in  Eastern 
travel,  and  must  be  on  Mount  Lebanon 
roads.  The  stumbling  mule-path  ram- 
bled with  untutored  freedom  through  a 
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desert  of  stony  ridges  and  stony  wadys. 
DeVries  accompanied  the  party  for 
miles,  until  it  reached  a  famous  point 
which  reveals  the  tender  venlure,  the 
variej^ated  carpet  of  flowers,  the  super- 
natural, deep,  dim  heauty  of  the  great 
valley  of  Hollow  Syria,  lying  like  an 
Eden  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-I-ieba- 
non.  There  he  pressed  all  their  bands 
fervently,  and  halted  while  they  wound 
slowly  out  of  sijjjht.  Then  he  drew  a 
long  sigh,  turne<l  back  upon  the  mount- 
ain desert,  and  rode  pensively  home- 
ward. 

His  first  business  on  reaching  Bham- 
dun  was  to  make  a  call  of  courtesy  on 
the  Peltons.  He  found  Pelton  a  prodig- 
iously learned  Orientalist,  but  disposed 
to  handle  his  erudition  for  purposes  of 
combat  an<l  chastisement,  ijuestioning  a 
fellow-talker  with  dreadful  thoroughness, 
and  mercili'sslv  lavinjj  bare  his  igno- 
ranee.  On  moral  subjects,  also,  as  in- 
deed on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  he  was 
equally  critical  and  austere.  DeVries 
spoke  of  the  sweetness  of  Payson's  ways, 
of  the  allurinjx  jj^^ntleness  of  his  religious 
belief  and  feeling.  Mr.  Pelton  shook 
his  silver-gray  head  with  an  air  of  doubt 
approaching  to  disapprobation. 

**  Brother  Payson  is  a  lovely  man,'* 
he  said.  "  But  I  question  if  he  treats 
men  just  as  they  need  to  be  treated. 
He  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  tender  with  the 
human  heart.  He  preaches  nothing  but 
love  and  forgiveness.  Now  that  is  all 
very  well  in  its  place  and  at  the  proper 
time;  but  first  shonhl  come  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  —  the  lightnings  and  thun- 
ders of  Sinai.  My  plan  is  to  bring  the 
sinner  fairly  on  his  knees,  and  roll  him 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation  and  despair, 
before  I  let  him  see  the  first  glimpse  of 
possible  mercy.'* 

DeVries  was  reminded  of  medical 
practitioners,  men  of  the  heroic  metho<l 
of  treatment,  whom  he  had  heard  de- 
scribe their  manner  of  treating  disease. 
He  bowed  cotirteously,  and  glided  away 
to  other  subjects.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  man  with 
whom  he  could  keep  the  peace  only 
throujjh  di'Jcreet  silences. 
Mrs.  Pelton,  who  perhaps   discerned 


this  speechless  disagreement,  now  joined 
in  the  <lialogue  with  great  vivacity  and 
gusto.  She  was  one  of  those  many  wom- 
en who  are  determined  to  please  every 
one,  and  who  are  pleased  easily.  She 
criticised  nobody,  and  bristled  not  with 
views.  She  exhibited  great  interest  in 
the  Philistine  explorations,  and  in  every- 
thing else  that  the  young  man  seemed  to 
care  for.  He  found  it  facile  work  to 
talk  with  her,  and  just  a  little  unsatis- 
factory. But  then  he  was  thinking 
much  of  Irene,  and  so  Mrs.  Pelton  was 
at  a  disadvantage. 

About  noon,  the  next  day,  as  he  was 
writing  the  first  letter  of  that  promised 
book  about  Syria,  he  was  startled  by  a 
nasal  call  from  the  street,  and,  looking 
through  his  open  door,  beheld  Mr.  Por- 
ter Brassey  on  horseback. 

**  Hullo,  DeVries  I "  repeated  the  con- 
sul. **  Is  this  Payson's  house?  I  want 
to  see  Payson.  He  hain't  gone,  has 
he?'' 

**  Come  in,"  answered  Hubertsen. 
**But  you  are  too  late  to  find  Paysoji. 
He  must  be  near  Damascus  by  this 
time." 

**  Thunder!"  growled  Mr.  Brassey; 
and  then  quickly  added,  **  Gone  alone  ?  " 

**  Wife  and  Miss  Grant  with  him." 

*'  Good  thunder!"  repeated  the  con- 
sul, in  a  tone  of  enhanced  disgust.  "  That 
man  did  n't  take  Miss  Grant  along,  did 
he?  I  thotight  he  had  more  sconce. 
By  George !  I  *in  amazed  at  Payson.  I 
thou2fht  he  had  more  humanitv.  Can  I 
catch  *em?  How  far  is  it  to  Damascus? 
Two  days'  journey!  And  herj*  I  've  got 
to  be  back  in  Beirut  to-morrow !  Con- 
found the  whole  stupid  business!  Con- 
found the  church  in  Damascus!  " 

In  fact,  Mr.  Brassey  used  some  very 
bad  language,  —  so  bad  that  it  will  not 
be  reported  on  these  pages.  Then  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  and  spread  out  at  ease  on  a  mu- 
kaad,  while  dinner  was  prepared  for  him. 

**  Did  n't  know  you  were  here,"  he 
said.  **  AVhy  could  n't  you  stop  and  see 
a  fellow  as  you  came  along  ?  ' ' 

DeVries  explained  that  the  Philistine 
heat  had  worried  him  a  little,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  Lebanon  by  the  upland 
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route,  through  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Gal- 
ilee. 

*'  Got  a  mountain  house  of  vour  own, 
hey?*'  continued  tlu».  consul.  **  Only 
two  rooms,  I  see.  Well,  that 's  enough 
for  a  hachelor  and  his  man.  I  M  come 
up  and  take  one  alon<r-side  of  you,  only 
I  expect  a  rush  of  busim-ss  this  summer. 
A  tearinjj  old  rush  of  business  I  '*  he 
repeated,  with  disgust.  **  I5y  George! 
what  a  mess  this  is  of  Pavson's  going  to 
Damascus,  and  taking  Miss  Grant  with 
him!  It  ain't  mv  fault.  I  allow  that  I 
was  pushing  a  little  to  get  that  church 
well  started.  I  s'pose  you  know  about 
mv  church? '' 

DeVries  smiled  and  nodded. 

**  You  think  I  'm  a  rum  customer  to 
endow  a  church,"  grinned  Mr.  Brassey. 
**  Well,  I  had  my  reasons.  But  I  did 
n't  expect  Payson  to  be  harnessed  into 
it.  My  plan  was  that  Dr.  MackHn 
should  be  the  man  to  start  it;  and  here 
thev  harness  in  Pavson,  and  he  har- 
nesses  in  ^liss  Grant!  By  (xeorge!  I  Ve 
a  great  mind  to  take  my  contribution 
out  of  the  box,  and  smash  the  whole  ar- 
ranrrement.  You  see  there's  going  to  be 
a  war  —  a  Druze  and  Maronite  war —  in 
the  mountain.  I  've  just  had  positive 
news  to  that  effect.  A  war  right  away, 
—  within  a  fortnight,  —  within  a  week, 
mav  be." 

**  But  Damascus  is  some  distance  from 
the  Druze  region.  It  may  be  safer  for 
them  than  the  mountain." 

**  Yes,  but  Damascus  is  a  long  way 
from  me.  If  there  shnuhl  be  trouble 
there,  how  can  I  lend  a  hand?  Damas- 
cus, probably,  don't  know  much  about 
the  American  eagle.  It 's  a  pretty  fierce 
oltl  Mahometan  town,  ain't  it?" 

tt  Very  bigoted,  I  believe,  and  has  a 
bad  rabble." 

Both  men  remained  silent  and  gravely 
thought ftd  for  a  few  moments. 

**  You  see,  I  'm  fond  of  that  girl,"  re- 
sunu*d  the  consul,  unable  to  keep  his 
pathetic  socret  any  longer,  so  k«'enly 
did  he  neetl  sympathy. 

DeVrit's  did  not  speak,  but  his  stare 
expressed  immense  astonishment,  and 
his  faci"  flushed  deeply. 

'*  That 's  it,"  continued  Mr.  Brassev, 


with  a  profound  sigh.  **  A  man  who  *%  in 
this  kind  of  trouble  wants  to  tell  some- 
body, and  I  reckon  always  does  tell 
somebody.  The  complete  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  I  *ve  proposed  to  her,  and 
she,  as  I  understand  it,  has  the  thing  in 
consideration.  Of  course,  I  'm  all  the 
more  interested  because  it  ain't  quite 
settled.  I  '11  be  square  about  it;  it  ain't 
quite  settled." 

The  veteran  politician  —  a  sanguine 
man,  remember,  and  accustomed  to  tri- 
umph over  difficulties  —  really  felt  that 
he  had  told  the  whole  truth,  or  what 
was  sufficiently  near  it.  He  talked  of 
his  love-suit  exactly  as  he  would  have 
talked  of  a  suit  for  an  office,  which  had 
been  refused  him,  to  be  sure,  but  which 
he  still  exj)ected  to  obtain  by  dint  of 
pertinacity.  It  was  his  nature  and  his 
custom,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  all 
other  matters,  to  discourse  with  confi- 
dence of  his  prospects.  The  policy  had 
a  comfortable  effect  on  his  own  mind, 
and  it  seemed  to  exert  what  he  called  a 
**  good  influence."  I  think  that  he  was 
at  least  worldly  wise  in  this  last  opinion. 
If  a  man  [)Ositively  claims  a  certain  boon, 
nine  fellow-creatures  out  of  ten  assent 
instinctively  to  his  demand,  and  feel 
that  to  interfere  with  it  would  be  assail- 
ing the  rights  of  property.  It  is  only 
with  the  tenth  fellow-creature  that  the 
claimant  has  to  struggle. 

In  the  present  case  DeVries  was  dis- 
posed to  be  that  tenth  fellow-creature, 
lie  was  stunned  by  the  consul's  tone  of 
security,  but  he  was  also  exceedingly 
disgusted  thereat,  and  that  helped  him 
to  be  incredulous.  His  first  feeling  was 
that  he  must  put  a  veto  on  all  possibility 
of  such  a  sacrifice  of  this  lovely  girl  by 
galloping  aftiT  ber  to  Damascus,  and 
engaging  her  to  himself.  His  next  idea 
was  that  there  could  be  no  danger,  and 
that  nothing  decisive  need  be  done  yet 
awhile. 

**  Now  you  understand  why  I  ft.»el  so 
anxious  about  her,"  continued  Mr.  Bras- 
sey.  **By  George!  1  feel  as  uneasy  as 
a  fellow  with  a  bumble-bee  up  his  idceve. 
I  could  mourn  like  a  pelican  of  the  wil- 
derness." 

Di^Vries  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
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the  situation.     Here  was  a  possible  rival 
makin;r  a  confidant  of  him,  and  casting 
himself  on   his    bosom    for    sympathy. 
Should  he  tell  the  consul  that  he  too 
"was  fond  of  Miss  Grant,  and  had  thoughts 
of  making  her  an  offer?     Well,  on  re- 
flection, was  it  really  so?     He  could  not 
positively   say   yes,    and    therefore    he 
znust  say  nothing  at  all. 

*'  She  is  a  very  lovely  girl,"  he  did 
snake  out  to  mutter.  **  And  a  very  no- 
l.>le  -  hearted  and  intelligent  one,*'  he 
sidded,  warming  with  his  subject.  **  She 
Ijas  a  real  talent  for  languages,  and  al- 
ir«?ady  speaks  Arabic  pretty  well." 

**  Just  the  person  for  a  consul's  lady, 
a.in*t  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brassey,  with  pa- 
t.l]etic  enthusiasm. 

"  It  was  her  own  choice  to  20  to  Da- 
loascus,"  continued  DeVries,  not  caring 
to  answer  that  query.  **  She  would  n't 
leave  her  good  friend  Pay  son,  and 
"would  n't  shirk  her  work." 

"  I  knew  she  was  a  trump !  "  declared 
the  consul;  ready  to  weep  with  admira- 
tion. *'  The  finest  girl  at  this  end  of 
tbe  Mediterranean ! " 

*'She  is  easily  that,"  said  DeVries, 
^ho  had  forgotten  the  humor  of  the  sit 
^tion,  and  was  much  in  earnest.  The 
^wo  men  were  eulogizing  to  each  other 
"ie  girl  whom  they  were  both  fond  of. 
h  Was  a  scene  which  has  been  many, 
"•^any  times  repeated  in  this  queer  plan- 
*^  I  wonder  if  even  our  shy  and  guileless 
*^eroine  would  not  have  laughed,  could 
we  have  overheard  the  whimsical  dia- 
logue! 

After  a  while  the  two  actors  in  this 
pleasant  comedy  had  dinner.  A  circu- 
^  table,  eight  inches  high,  was  placed 
Wore  them,  and  they  sat  up  to  it,  cross- 
•^gged,  on  cushions  and  Turkish  rugs. 
*^Vries  opened  a  flask  of  Mount  Leba- 
non wine,  a  bright  and  golden  liquor  re- 
"^nibling  sherry,  and  very  nearlv  as  po- 
^      tent 

*'  This  ain't  bad,  except  for  the  knees," 
grinned  the  consul,  much  comforted  by 
^  Syrian  vintage.  '*  Sometimes  I  feel 
*  Wp  like  settling  in  this  blasted  coun- 
^'  A  man  gets  all  there  is  for  a  very 
"^  filthy  lucre.  If  I  had  a  wife,  and 
[      ^  took  to  the  diggings,  I  would  settle 


here.  DeVries,  I  want  you  to  join  me 
in  a  toast  to  Miss  Grant." 

Ilubertsen  smiled  with  a  mysterious 
expression,  but  they  drank  a  bumper  to 
the  lovely  missionary. 

**  And  here  's  to  the  Philistine  dig- 
gings,"  continued  Brassey.  *'  May  they 
pan  out  no  end  of  giants." 

Then  DeVries  proposed  the  church 
in  Damascus,  which  he  irreverently 
called  the  church  of  draw-poker,  much 
to  the  consul's  entertainment. 

**  I  want  to  drink  that  standing,"  said 
Brassey,  rubbing  his  knees,  and  then 
slowly  getting  up  and  stamping  his  feet. 
'*I  tell  you  that  kind  of  table  wasn't 
made  for  six-foot  Americans.  I  don't 
believe  Goliath  ever  sat  at  such  a  table. 
Well,  here  's  to  the  church  in  Damas- 
cus; long  may  it  stay  there!  " 

Once  on  his  legs,  and  having  stamped 
the  stinging  out  of  his  slumbering  feet, 
the  consul  said  he  must  be  traveling. 
He  would  not  stay  over  night;  he  must 
be  back  in  Beirut  for  the  morninjj.  There 
was  going  to  be  business,  —  too  much 
bu>iness. 

*'  As  for  our  friends  at  Damascus," 
he  observed,  '*  1  don't  see  that  anything 
can  be  done.  Probably,  old  Pay  son 
would  n't  come  back  unless  he  was 
hauled  back.  But  if  there  is  trouble 
there,  —  if  you  hear  of  the  least  threat- 
ening of  trouble,  — let  me  know  before 
you  're  a  day  older.  I  '11  get  them  out 
of  it." 

**  And  I  Ml  help  you,"  said  DeVries. 

**  That 's  right.  You  're  a  trump;  1 
always  said  so.  Come  and  see  me  when- 
ever you  tumble  down  the  mountain. 
Good-by." 

As  Mr.  Brassey  reached  the  door-way, 
a  small,  feminine  figure  entered  it,  and 
he  looked  curiously  down  upon  the 
blushing  face  and  suj)erb  eyes  of  Saada. 

**  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  DeVries,"  she 
stammered,  much  startled  by  coming 
upon  a  stranger.  **  I  had  a  message 
for  him." 

The  consul  pointed  within,  turned  a 
knowing  glance  upon  the  young  gentle- 
man, put  his  tongue  into  his  leathery 
cheek,  strode  swiftly  to  his  charger,  and 
rode  away. 
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Saada  raised  her  dark  eyes  toDeVries 
with  an  expression  of  admiration  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  note  and  under- 
stand. 

The  blonde  young  fellow,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  six  feet  high  and  un- 
usually pleasing  of  countenance,  and  all 
the  more  radiant  just  now  through  the 
flushing  of  that  Lebanon  wine.  The  girl 
was  so  agitated  by  the  proximity  of  what 
seemed  to  her  an  almost  supernatural 
beauty  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  explain  to 
him  audibly  that  she  had  been  sent  to 
invite  him  to  tea  with  the  Peltons. 

**  I  will  come,*'  said  Hubertsen,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  though  his  gentle- 
manly conscience  told  him  that  he  ought 
not.  *  ^  Is  it  possible  that  you  walk  out 
alone,  Saada?  I  tliought  that  was  not 
shickel  Araby  '*  (Arabic  custom). 

**  I  am  not  alone,*'  murmured  Saada, 
blushing  crimson,  though  not  withdraw- 
ing her  hand.  **  A  servant-jjirl  is  with 
me;  but  she  is  of  Abeih,  and  did  not 
know  your  house,  and  so  I  was  sent  to 
show  her." 

Her  color  and  the  sparkling  of  her 
eyes  gave  her  dark,  regular  face  some- 
thing like  splendor.  What  youthful 
Frank  would  not  have  longed  to  touch 
his  lips  to  such  a  brimming  vase  of  Ori- 
ental beauty !  But  Hubertsen  had  only 
lately  held  converse  with  the  high-mind- 
ed Irene,  and,  moreover,  ho  cultivated 
lofty  notions  of  what  was  honorable  and 
becoming.  *'  It  can't  end  in  anything,'* 
he  said  to  himself;  and  then  he  thanked 
her  for  bringing  the  message,  and  nobly 
let  her  escape. 

Saada  lingered  an  instant,  as  if  para- 
lyzed, and  slowly  rej«)ined  her  comrade 
at  the  corner.  Had  DeVrios  followed 
her,  he  might  have  seen  her  look  wist- 
fully at  the  hand  which  he  had  taken, 
and  then,  under  pretext  of  adjusting  her 
veil,  press  it  passionately  to  her  lips. 
Meantime,  he  was  saying  to  himself  that 
he  was  a  fool;  that  he  wished  that  girl 
would  n't  look  at  him  as  she  did;  that  it 
would  be  well  if  he  were  married  to  Miss 
Grant,  and  out  of  temptation. 


And  yet,  that  very  afternoon,  in  the 
solemn  Pelton  parlor,  there  being  only 
they  two  present,  something  worse  hap- 
pened than  a  pressure  of  fingers.  Hu- 
bertsen's  excuse  to  himself  was  that 
Saada  accidentally  stumbled  against  him. 
As  if  that  were  a  suflicient  reason  for 
bending  over  a  confiding,  helpless  little 
Oriental,  and  placing  the  kiss  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  on  her  quivering 
cheek ! 

It  was  the  only  notable  event  that  sig- 
nalized that  t€a.  Mr.  Pelton  catechised 
his  guest  sharply  as  to  the  Philistine  ex- 
cavations, and  had  the  air  of  asking  him 
if  he  knew  in  the  least  what  he  was 
about.  Mrs.  Pelton  poured  forth  such 
a  continuous  deluge  of  universal  prattle 
that  her  listener  thought  of  the  rain 
which  fell  forty  days  and  forty  nights* 
and  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth.  Saada,  all  the  while,  was  so 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  so  preterast- 
urally  bright,  that  Mr.  Pelton  charged 
her  with  having  a  fever,  and  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer.  DeVries  was  so 
disturbed  by  her  emotion  and  the  talk 
about  her  coloc  that  he  became  conspic- 
uously rosy,  also,  and  was  questioned 
sharply  as  to  his  own  ague.  In  short, 
his  peccadillo  had  found  him  out,  and  he 
had  cause  to  wish  that  he  had  behaved 
himself. 

Next  morning  he  saw  Saada  pass  his 
house,  and  observed  that  she  was  pitiful- 
ly ps^le.  The  fact  was  that  this  child 
(only  fourteen,  but  that  is  eighteen  in 
Syria)  had  so  thought  of  him  during  the 
night  that  she  had  scarcely  closed  her 
eyes.  But  he  could  not  imagine  that, 
and  so  inferred  that  the  positive  Pelton 
was  right,  and  that  Saada  had  had  a 
turn  of  fever.  Accordingly,  he  joined 
her,  and  walked  with  her  to  the  hill-topi 
there  being  no  harm  in  it,  he  sud  to 
himself,  for  Rufka  was  of  the  party. 
Tlie  result  was  that  in  five  minutes  the 
Syrian  cheeks  were  all  aflame  again,  and 
the  Syrian  eyes  marvelously  bright  with 
gladness. 

*<  There  was  no  fever  about  it,"  the 
young  man  said  to  himself.  ''It  waa 
all  because  I  flurried  her.  Of  course  sht 
isn't  used  to  it." 
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But  all  the  same  he  took  her  by  the 
arm  to  help  her  up  a  terrace.  One  of 
her  little  yellow  slippers  lost  its  hold  on 
a  smooth  stone,  and  she  fell  back  against 
his  shoulder  with  an  Arabic  exclamation, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  girlish  laughter. 
With  her  filmy  white  veil  rolling  back 
on  either  side  of  her  rosy  brunette  face, 
and  the  variegated  darkness  of  her  eyes 
sparkling  up  into  his,  she  was  a  lovely 
picture  of  excitement,  merriment,  and 
happiness. 

**  The  little  witch!"  thought  Hubert- 
sen.     **  She  is  irresistible." 

All  the  rest  of  the  way,  wondering 
by  times  if  she  made  that  slip  purposely, 
he  talked  with  her  alone.  It  amused 
him,  meanwhile,  to  notice  that  Rufka 
seemed  to  concede  that  he  belonged  to 
Saada,  and  kept  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  occasionally  stopping  to  gather 
wild  flowers,  just  as  he  had  seen  young 
ladies  do  in  America.  It  struck  him  as 
inexpressibly  odd  to  find  such  feminine 
intelligence  and  magnanimity  and  man- 
agement in  Mount  Lebanon. 

On  tlie  night  following  this  walk  it 
was  our  young  gentleman *s  turn  to  lie 
awake  and  do  much  pondering.  The 
result  of  his  vigils  and  meditations  was 
that  he  dt^cided  on  an  immediate  trip 
to  Northern  Lebanon,  and  made  thin<rs 
ready  for  a  start  in  the  afternoon.  Of 
rourse,  however,  he  must  leave  his  good- 
by  at  the  Pelton  house;  and  there,  by 
accident,  he  came  first  upon  Saada,  sew- 
ing alone  in  the  comandaloon. 

**  Oh,  howaja!  "  she  said,  with  a  sud- 
denly pallid  face,  when  he  announced 
his  departure.  **  Why  are  you  going? 
I  thought  you  would  be  here  many 
days." 

**  I  shall  come  back,"  he  promised. 
His  idea  was  to  break  off  his  flirtation 
gently;  to  have  various  absences,  each 
longer  than  the  last;  and  so,  finally,  to 
separate  without  pain.  **  I  shall  only  be 
gone  a  few  days,"  he  added,  trying  not 
to  look  at  her.  **  Then  I  shall  be  here 
•  few  days.  We  shall  meet  frequently, 
Saada." 

**  Oh,  howaja! "  she  repeated,  and 
^ne  tone  was  a  very  sad  one,  expressive 
of  dark  forebodings.     She  was  already 


looking,    woman-like,  toward  the  final 
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parting. 

He  had  a  terrible  temptation  to  say 
sometliing  comfortable,  but  just  then 
Mrs.  Pelton  came  out  of  her  bedroom 
and  saved  our  weak  hero,  much  as  Ve- 
nus used  to  deliver  JEneas  when  the 
Greeks  were  too  much  for  him.  The 
good  -  by 8  were  uttered,  and  Saada's 
hand  was  squeezed  unintentionally;  and 
then  the  flower  of  chivalry  went  his 
unengaged  way,  feeling  a  good  deal  as 
if  he  were  no  gentleman.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  was  he  not  more  delicate  than 
most  men,  and,  for  his  age,  rather  sur- 
prisingly severe  with  himself? 

To  the  north  of  Bhamdun  there  is  a 
strange  mountain  region,  lofty  and  rocky, 
yet  bursting  with  great,  crystalline  fount- 
ains; a  region  where  spring-time  sees  the 
oleander  blooming  in  vast  thickets,  side 
by  side  with  decaying  snow-drifts;  a  re- 
gion now  as  uninhabited  as  the  bare 
slope  of  Sunneen  which  towers  above  it, 
and  nevertheless  teeming  once  with  pop- 
ulation ;  a  region  where,  amid  masses  of 
stony  debris  and  forests  of  limestone 
needles,  stand  ruined  temples,  whereof 
no  man  knoweth  the  builders.  Thither 
went  our  youthful  antiquarian,  purpos- 
ing to  ponder  over  these  vestiges  of  the 
unknown  by-gone,  and  to  unravel  what 
he  might  of  their  mysteries. 

In  sight  of  one  of  these  temples,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  fountain  which  flung  up 
a  little  river  of  ice-cold  water,  he  sat 
down  to  finish  his  first  letter  to  Irene. 
The  task  was  commenced  in  the  laggard 
spirit  of  a  conscious  criminal.  He  felt 
much  as  men  do  who  pray  to  a  divinity 
whom  they  have  offended,  and  who, 
they  fear,  will  not  hearken  to  them.  Al- 
readv  it  seemed  to  him  that  Miss  Grant 
had  an  ownership  in  him,  and  could 
rightfully  rebuke  him  for  his  infidelities 
of  sentiment  and  deed.  But  a  man  is 
magnanimous  with  himself,  and  easily 
forgives  his  own  peccadilloes.  The  let- 
ter, once  begun,  rapidly  became  fluent, 
and  erelong  Hubertsen  wrote  eloquently 
of  his  day's  exploration;  and  by  the 
time  that  he  laid  down  the  pen  he  had 
nearly  forgotten  Saada. 

We  must  not  copy  his  clever  epistle 
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its  matter  has  not  sufficient  connection 
with  our  story ;  the  only  important  fact 
about  it  is  that  he  wrote  it,  and  liked  to 
write  it. 

It  is  more  essential  that  we  should 
follow  the  trio  who  journeyed  to  Damas- 
cus. Of  course  they  traversed  the  lux- 
uriant verdure  and  varieorated  bloom  of 
the  Bukaa,  and  camped  for  the  night 
amid  the  venerable  sublimities  of  Baal- 
bec.  There  Mr.  Pay  son  talked  of  Phoe- 
nicians and  their  unknown  predeces- 
sors, while  Irene  stared  at  the  mon- 
strous masonry,  and  wished  that  De- 
Vries  were  with  her.  Next  day,  on- 
ward through  Anti-Lebanon,  a  wide- 
spread and  rugged  and  arid  upLind,  with 
one  winding  valley  of  moderate  fertility 
and  one  thread  of  crystal  river.  At  last 
they  stood  on  the  bare,  rounded  knoll 
where  one  looks  down  from  the  desert 
of  mountain  upon  the  desert  of  the 
great  ashy  plain  of  Damascus,  with  its 
stripe  of  startling  green  marking  the 
course  of  the  Barida,  and,  half  hidden 
therein,  the  gray  city  of  Hazael.  By 
night-fall  they  were  housed  in  a  mansion 
which  looked  to  Irene's  wonderinor  eves 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights. 

^^I  think  that  Aladdin  must  have 
built  it,'*  she  wrote  in  her  first  letter  to 
DeVries.  **  Outside  it  is  nothing  but 
shapeless,  unburnt  brick,  daubed  with 
gray  slime;  but  inside  it  is  all  marble, 
fountains,  wood-carving,  stained  glass, 
fresco,  and  painting.  The  great  court 
(for  it  is  a  hollow  squ.ire)  is  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble,  and  has  a  mar- 
ble fountain  of  bubbling  water  in  the 
centre.  Tlicre  is  another  fountain  in  an 
alcove,  and  a  third  in  the  principal  sa- 
loon. This  saloon  consists  of  four  rooms, 
each  over  twenty  feet  squan>,  and  open- 
ing into  each  other  by  Saracenic  arches, 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  arches  and 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  an  infinity 
of  kaleidoscope  figures,  in  the  richest  of 
colors.  The  beams  and  cross-slats  of 
the  ceiling  are  richly  carved,  gayly  paint- 
ed, and  lavishly  gilded.  The  ceiling  of 
the  centre  room  (around  which  the  other 
three  are  clustered)  cannot  be  less  than 
forty  feet  above  the  marble  pavement. 


**  The  floors  of  the  outer  rooms  are 
slightly  elevated,  and  have  each  their 
mukaad  running  along  the  wall,  cov- 
ered with  broad  mattresses  and  cushions. 
The  very  simplicity  and  scantiness  of 
furniture  make  the  great  fourfold  apart- 
ment seem  the  larger  and  more  maznifi- 
cent.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or  imag- 
ined anything  so  deserving  of  the  word 
palatial.  Do  you  wonder  what  right  a 
missionary  has  to  such  a  mansion  of 
glory?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  sa- 
loon will  serve  for  a  chapel ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  rent  is  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Payson 
shakes  his  good  head  over  our  native 
helper  for  having  taken  such  a  palace; 
but  we  women  believe  that  it  was  a  wise 
step,  and  have  so  told  the  poor  man  in 
my  poor  Arabic. 

**  Of  course  you  will  see  Damascus; 
no  book  about  the  East  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  Damascene  chapter;  you 
must  be  sure  not  to  miss  it.  Perhaps 
you  might  find  a  Philistine  skeleton  here; 
the  bones  of  a  giant,  perhaps,  who  was 
caught  for  exhibition;  or  the  honored 
remains  of  an  ambassador  from  King 
Achish.  Of  course  you  would  know  it 
at  a  glance  from  the  skeletons  of  all  in- 
ferior races.  There  would  be  the  clas- 
sic profile  of  the  Hellenic  countenance. 
By  the  way,  I  am  neglecting,  you  see, 
vour  distinction  between  Philistines  and 
Anakims. 

^^But  I  must  stop  this  feeble  joking; 
it  is  n't  what  you  wanted  of  me.  Mean- 
time, what  you  do  want  —  scraps  of  Syr- 
ian talk  and  thinking  —  is  very  hard 
to  get.  I  see  far  less  of  the  natives  than 
in  Beirut,  and  very  far  less  than  in  the 
mountain.  The  Moslems  we  shall  of 
course  never  meet  at  all,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Damascenes  still  know  nothing  of 
us,  or  dislike  and  avoid  us.  Mr.  Payson 
says  that  it  may  be  months  before  wo  shall 
make  the  familiar  ac(|uaintance  of  one 
respectable  family,  unless  we  are  assisted 
by  a  hakeem.  It  seems  that  doctors  can 
get  a  foot-hold  where  doctrines  can't.  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  an 
apothecary's  shop,  with  big  red  and 
green  vases  in  the  windows,  would  do 
more  for  us  than  a  chapel.    It  made  him 
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laugh f  but  I  believe  he  has  had  compunc- 
tions since,  and  I  am  sorry  I  said  it. 

*  *  I  am  really  afraid  that  Dr.  Macklin 
will  be  sent  on  here.  He  ought  not  to 
come;  the  heat  will  kill  him.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  need  not  be. 
[DeVries  did  not  understand  this  pas- 
sage at  all,  and  supposed  that  she  was 
tenderly  anxious  for  Macklin's  health, 
and  was  just  a  little  annoyed  about  it.] 
But  Mr.  Payson  is  constantly  mourn- 
ing because  he  cannot  reach  the  people, 
and  has  already  written  the  mission  that 
be  can  do  almost  nothing:  without  a 
hakeem. 


**  I  am  ashamed  of  this  short  and 
empty  document,"  was  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  letter.  **It  won't  help 
you  one  bit  toward  your  book.  But  it 
must  go  just  as  it  is,  for  a  muleteer  is 
about  to  start  for  Bhamdun,  and  such 
chances  are  rare.  Please  accept  it  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  yours  was  glad- 
ly received,  and  as  an  earnest  that  I 
mean  to  fulfill  my  promise.  In  my 
next  I  will  surely  send  you  some  Syrian 
scraps  and  items,  if  I  have  to  pump  them 
out  of  my  busy  and  anxious  friend,  — 
your  friend  as  well  as  mine,  Mr.  Payson. 
Yours  very  truly,      Irene  Grant.** 


MARRIED   BOHEMIANS. 

On,  Meta,  quit  the  prosy  task  that  frets, 

AVith  seams  and  hems  monotonous  of  hue. 
Your  two  dear  eyes,  those  timorous  violets 

That  never  yet  have  lost  their  morning  dew! 
For  now  the  city  spires  are  tolling  nine. 

And  low  the  elastic  night- wind  breathes  of  June, 
And  lengths  of  dusky  avenues  weirdly  shine 

In  murmurous  life  below  the  summer  moon! 

Take  down  that  blossomy  bonnet  I  adore, 

And  let  us  ramble  among  the  sombre  streets. 
This  embryo  manuscript  that  floods  my  floor 

May  dry  at  leisure  its  chaotic  sheets. 
I  leave  my  heroine  hard-beset  by  fate, 

(AVhat  merciless  torturers  we  scribblers  are!) 
But  then  I  have  promised  her  to  sit  up  late 

And  end  her  miseries  with  my  last  cigar! 

How  gladdening,  now  the  open  air  b  gained. 

To  feel  in  mine  your  soft  arm  rest  and  cling! 
Thank  Heaven,  its  dimpled  roundness  has  not  waned 

Since  first  your  white  hand  wore  my  wedding-ring! 
For  though  precarious  days  have  hurt  me  sore, 

Through  fears  for  that  sweet  wife  I  would  protect, 
The  stealthy  wolf  that  prowls  from  door  to  door 

Still  treats  our  own  with  amiable  neglect! 


How  many  a  favored  lord,  or  lover  true, 
Walks  with  the  woman  of  his  choice,  at  ease 
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Below  this  tender  sky's  more  liberal  blue, 

On  spacious  lawns,  to-night,  by  whispering  seas! 

For  them  the  illumined  sward  that  sinks  or  swells! 
The  breeze  that  wanders  over  meadowy  miles! 

For  us  the  sleepy  treble  of  street-car  bells. 
And  street-lamps  glaring  in  long  fiery  files. 

And  yet  the  ardor  of  something  to  attain 

Far  deeplier  than  attainment  may  delight! 
With  all  our  stately  castles  off  in  Spain, 

We  still  possess  them  by  signorial  right! 
We  dine  each  eyening  on  no  sumptuous  fare, 

Yet  while  the  imposing  future  fails  to  frown. 
Across  indifferent  claret  both  declare 

That  my  new  tragedy  will  storm  the  town! 

Ah,  lovelier  to  my  soul  than  speech  may  frame 

Is  the  fond  thought  that  if  our  stars  allow 
We  two  shall  walk  the  flowery  paths  of  fame. 

Joined  arm  in  arm  together,  just  as  now! 
But  if  the  austere  old  gate  shall  never  let 

Our  envious  feet  those  welcome  gardens  win, 
Secure  from  discontentment,  we  shall  yet 

Have  all  Bohemia  to  be  happy  in! 


Edgar  FawcetU 


THE  USE   OF  NUMBERS  IN   SOCIETY. 


Therk  is  a  greed  for  numerical  superi- 
ority among  all  associations  of  men.  The 
average  American  citizen,  for  instance, 
cannot  tell  you  the  population  of  his  town 
or  State  without  an  error  of  excess,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  from  ten  to  fifty 
per  cent.  Ask  him  if  he  would  rather 
double  the  population,  or  halve  it,  the 
wealth  remaining  the  same,  and  his  in- 
stincts lead  him  at  once  to  take  the  more 
unhappy  but  the  bigger  alternative.  In 
the  01(1  World  of  to-day,  as  well  as  in  the 
older  world  of  history,  the  same  desire  to 
have  too  many  mouths  to  feed  is  a  prom- 
inent characteristic  of  all  peoples;  so 
that  it  is  hardly  amiss  to  call  it  a  human 
instinct. 

In  the  lower  states  of  human  life,  dur- 
ing that  enormous  time  in  which  the  foun- 
dations of  civilization  were  being  laid. 


while  man's  hand  was  getting  its  can- 
ning and  his  brain  its  capacities,  num- 
bers had  a  value  that  they  do  not  have 
with  us  now.  The  very  existence  of  the 
tribe  might  depend  upon  a  few  warriorv 
more  or  less;  so  the  first  considerations 
of  personal  safety  cooperated  with  the 
motive  of  pride  in  keeping  up  this  desire 
to  be  one  of  many  rather  than  one  of 
few.  Now,  however,  when  war  no  longer 
means  destruction  to  society,  when  only 
the  remoter  interests  of  man  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  numerical  supe- 
riority of  nations,  and  each  generation 
makes  that  interest  less,  it  is  worth  our 
while  soberly  to  consider  this  impulse  to 
numbers  -  worship,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  prin(aples  that  should  determine  oar 
opinions  in  the  matter. 
The  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
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number  seems  at  first  sight  a  truism.  If 
life  is  good,  if  its  having  is  the  great  aim 
of  nature,  then  the  more  that  have  it  the 
better.  If  the  world  had  no  other  pos- 
sibilities than  its  present  realities,  if  its 
present  share  of  sunshine  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  in  the  ways  of  life, 
this  principle  might  be  accepted  as  the 
rule  for  our  guidance;  but  there  is  here, 
as  in  other  conceptions  of  life,  a  correc- 
tion, which  comes  to  us  from  life's  his- 
torv,  that  materiallv  changes  our  ideas  as 
to  the  goodness  of  numbers. 

The  one  quite  unmistakable  fact  in  all 
this  maze  of  nature  is  that  there  has  been 
a  constJint  progress  along  the  line  leading 
up  to  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that  re- 
gressions occur  in  nature,  —  little  doubt 
that  a  considernble  part  of  organic  life, 
as  we  now  find  it,  has  fallen  from  high- 
er estates;  but  along  that  succession  of 
creatures  which  we  may  call  the  human 
linr,  the  advance,  particularly  during  its 
last  stages,  has  been  made  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  has  no  parallel  among  other  an- 
imals. ^  It  is  almost  equally  evident  that 
the  transitions  now  going  on  are  as  great 
as  at  any  time  of  his  past  history.  Man 
is  at  this  moment  the  most  profoundly 
elastic  animal;  his  movement  in  advance 
is  perhaps  a  thousand  times  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  of  his  kindre<l  in  the 
state  of  nature.  The  limitations  which 
confine  his  development  are  certainly  at- 
tained in  some  lives,  but  as  a  whole  he  is 
far  from  having  attained  his  summit  as 
an  animal  or  as  a  mental  creature. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  the  individual 
is  little,  the  race  is  evervthins:.  Whether 
consciously  or  not,  the  movement  of  life 
is  like  that  of  an  army  in  its  effort  to  car- 
r}'  an  important  position ;  individuals  go 
swiftly  to  their  death,  companies  and 
rt^iments  are  swept  away,  but  the  col- 
umn is  closed,  and  the  survivors  move  on 
toward  their  object.  When  man  comes 
to  inter|»ose  his  conscious  intelligence  in 
this  movement,  he  can  do  no  better,  at 
leaft  not  until  he  is  sure  of  what  he  is 
doinjr,  than  to  see  that  his  course  con- 
forms to  the  advance  that  has  brouirht 

*  ThiB  is  ohowD  by  the  want  of  an  extensive  fos- 
^l  record.  As  a  general  rule,  the  slower  the  ad- 
^mce,  the  more  complete  the  record. 


him  so  far  on  the  great  journey.  As 
the  end  of  life  is  practically  advance- 
ment, we  should  at  the  outset  of  our 
conscious  relation  with  the  world  en- 
deavor to  assist  the  onward  going.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  function  of  se- 
lection in  society,  we  will  be  brought  into 
relation  with  this  question  in  its  full  ex- 
tent; for  the  present,  we  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  above  the  doc- 
trine of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  we  must  set  the  doctrine 

—  far  more  true  to  the  scheme  of  nat- 
ure —  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  race. 
That  there  should  be  pleasure  scattered 
by  the  wayside  in  this  great  journey 
is  to  be  reasonably  expected,  for  it  is  a 
world  where  life  has  been  coaxed  on  bv 
pleasure,  as  well  as  driven  by  the  whips 
of  pain;  but  that  pleasure  is  to  be  the 
main  end  is  a  doctrine  that  gets  little 
countenance  from  the  shape  of  the  world 
as  it  is.  Whoever  will  consider  the 
dreadful  incompleteness  of  man's  men- 
tal and  physical  nature  will  be  forced  to 
allow  that  between  what  is  and  what  is 
possible,  in  the  way  of  perfection,  there  is 
a  gulf  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  traverse, 

—  a  duty  that  comes  before  enjoyment. 
To  lift  the  average  man  of  our  race  to  the 
level  of  its  best  is  a  task  that  the  most 
obdurately  practical  humanitarian  must 
deem  our  duty.  Unless  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  modes  in  which  the  advance  is 
made  in  nature,  and  figure  to  ourselves 
some  fanciful  conception  of  a  means  of 
keeping  humanity  well  on  its  way,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  happiness 
as  an  end,  and  be  driven  to  take  it  as  the 
slaking  of  the  hunger  and  thirst  that  come 
in  endless  travail.  If  we  give  up  the  doc- 
trine of  the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number,  we  give  up  thereby  the 
only  accepted  argument  for  the  rapid  peo- 
pling of  the  earth,  even  though  we  hold 
the  somewhat  doubtful  doctrine  that  life 
is  now,  on  the  average,  more  pleasurable 
than  painful  to  the  mass  of  those  called  to 
its  different  offices;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  true  value  of  numbers  may  not 
be  found  in  other  things  than  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  life.  It  scarcely  requires  a 
glance  at  nature  to  show  us  that  there  is 
a  prodigality  of  life  which  at  first  sight 
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seems  mere  waste;  an  insect  cares  for  ten 
thousand  eggs  with  the  most  exquisite 
skill,  vet  but  a  fraction  over  one  comes  to 
maturity;  certain  species  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals inundate  the  shores  with  their  off- 
spring. A  closer  view  tells  us  that  these 
wastes  are  the  most  skillful  economy;  the 
creatures  that  seem  the  mere  waste-gates 
of  a  spendthrift  life  are  seen  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  strusjjjjle  so  ceaseless  and  in- 
tense  that  the  reduction  of  their  progeny 
by  a  few  per  cent,  would  probably  lead 
to  their  annihilation.     As  in  our  best  or- 
dered battles,  with  intelligence  behind 
every  musket,  it  takes  one  thousand  balls 
to  attain  their  object  and  wound  a  man, 
so  in  the  struggle  of  the  species  these 
eggs  are  its  ammunition  that  must  be  ex- 
pended to  hit  the  mark  at  all.     As  rap- 
idly as  possible,  by  contrivances  of  sur- 
prising ingenuity,  these  seeming  wastes 
are  diminished.  While  the  average  prog- 
eny of  an  invertebrate  may  be  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  amonor  the 
lower   fislies  nearly  as  many,  with  the 
sharks  it  is  possibly  not  above  a  few 
thousands;  in  the  reptiles  it  descends  still 
lower.     With  the  mammals  it  is  never 
over  a  hundred,  and  in  man  it  is  under 
five,  so  steady  and  determined  is  this  dim- 
inution of  infantile  waste,  if  we  may  so 
call  it.   With  the  progress  of  civilization, 
this  waste,  by  the  saving  of  life  through 
care,  tends  to  still  further  diminution, 
until  full  half  the  progeny  of  the  race 
attains  the  adult  condition.     So  we  see, 
without  detailed  inquiry,  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  what  we  may  call  an  ordered, 
purposeful  waste  of  life  in  nature;  great 
at  first,  among  the  lower  forms,  but  stead- 
ily diminished  by  the  advance  in  orjrani- 
zation.  But  all  this  diminution  of  expend- 
iture is  so  arranged  that  the  first  object  of 
rapid  increase  shall  not  be  lost.     It  is  ac- 
complished only  as  the  artifices  of  econo- 
my are  increased.     The  pressure  arising 
from  selective  action  is  never  lessened; 
the  births  always  so  far  exceed  the  j)ossi- 
ble  positions  o[)en  to  the  occupancy  of  a 
e|)ecies  that  the  worthless  may  be  reject- 
ed, and  the  race  maintained  in  its  unim- 
paired efficiency.     We  see,  moreover,  in 
nature  that  a  species  can  never  maintain 
itself  with  very  limited  numbers;  as  soon 


as  a  great  decrease  of  numbers  occurs,  the 
species  to  which  they  belong  is  at  oDce 
hastened  to  its  end.  This,  as  has  been 
suggested,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  remote  cross-breeding,  which  seems 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stock, 
and  to  the  frequency  of  overwhelming 
local  disasters;  where  all  the  eggs  are  in 
one  basket,  they  are  all  likely  to  be  broken 
by  one  fall. 

Along  with  the  progressive  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  individuals  pro- 
duced by  the  higher  animals,  we  notice  an 
increase  in  the  diversity  of  the  progeny, 
so  that  the  amount  of  variation  offered 
to  the  agents  of  natural  selection  is  prob- 
ably as  great,  or  greater,  in  the  higher 
than  in  the  lower  animals,  despite  the 
enormous  reduction  in  the  numbers  sac- 
rificed in  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

In  the  savage  state  of  man,  although 
the  fecundity  is,  on  the  whole,  probably 
fully  as  great  as  among  the  civilized 
races,  the  absolute  increase  of  the  tribe 
is  always  very  slow.  The  death-rate  of 
the  weaker  progeny  is  so  large  that  only 
those  who  come  into  the  world  with  sound 
bodies  can  be  reared,  and  even  among 
adults  disablement  brings  death  in  its 
train.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  state  of 
man  there  is  an  accurately  adjusted  ra- 
tio between  the  rates  of  birth  and  death. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate 
of  increase  among  races  diminishes  with 
progressive  culture:  thus,  in  Massachu-* 
setts  there  are  five  children  born,  on  the 
average,  to  each  Irish  married  woman, 
and  but  three  and  one  half  to  each  na- 
tive married  woman.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  difference,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  survival  of  native 
children  makes  the  number  descending 
from  the  two  races  in  tlie  end  about 
ecjual.  It  is  tlierefore  likely  that  the 
natural  course  of  events  will  bring  about 
such  a  check  in  the  rate  of  increase  that, 
so  far  from  finding  the  evils  conjured  up 
by  Malthus  to  be  the  great  danger  of  the 
state,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  its  great- 
est danger  in  a  fatal  loss  of  fecundity. 
These  considerations  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  birth-rate   to  society.    Tlie  old 
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pressure  of  numbers  seen  by  Malthus  is 
already  abating  in  many  states,  and  is 
sure  to  be(^ome  less  and  less  as  time  ad- 
vances. The  question  now  arises,  How 
far  does  the  remaining  part  of  this  press- 
ure affect  the  advance  of  man  ?  This 
question  is  easily  perceived  to  be  many- 
sided. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  we  may 
divide  it  into  the  following  heads:  — 

(I.)  The  influence  of  numbers  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  earth  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  use  of  man. 

(2.)  The  influence  of  numbers  on  the 
domination  of  races. 

(3.)  The  influence  of  numbers  on  the 
duration  of  a  race  by  the  development 
of  genius. 

It  has  been  held,  in  accordance  with 
the  earlv  ideas  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature,  that  he  was  in  some  fashion  a 
heaven-sent  creature,  coming  into  a  wil- 
derness with  a  special  mission  to  sub- 
jugate the  earth.  To  the  considerate 
naturalist  man  is  an  organic  form  which 
has  suddenly  taken  on  a  very  remark- 
able extension  of  habits,  that  bring  him 
into  singularly  complicated  relations  with 
the  organic  and  inorganic  events  of  our 
earth.  The  naturalist's  first  question  is, 
How  far  is  this  disturbance  brought  about 
by  man  to  go;  what  are  its  effects  on 
the  economy  of  the  earth  to  be ;  how  far 
is  the  steady  march  of  life,  as  shown  in 
its  millions  of  years  of  history,  to  con- 
tinue, in  face  of  this  appalling  and  ever- 
increasinor  change  that  man  is  bringinj; 
about  in  the  world  ?  The  primitive  sav- 
atre  in  his  wilds  was  scarce  more  eflieient 
as  a  destroyer  than  any  other  animal  of 
his  bulk:  creatincr  little,  destrovin*;  lit- 
tie,  the  world  found  in  him  but  one  more 
hungry  creature,  probably  affecting  its 
economy  less  than  many  another.  But 
each  successive  enlargement  of  man's 
progressive  desires  has  made  him  more 
and  more  an  agent  of  change,  until  now 
his  most  advanced  races  are  causing: 
more  change  in  the  ways  of  the  earth 
than  all  the  other  organic  agents  put 
together.  Volumes  could  be  written, 
indeed  have  been  written,  on  this  sub- 
ject without  more  than  beginning  the 
history  of  man's  interference  with  the 


usual  processes  of  nature.  Yet  we  may 
fairly  deem  this  influence  but  begun; 
each  oreneration  will  doubtless  add  much 
to  its  powers. 

The  flrst  result  we  find  from  man's  oc- 
cupancy of  any  region  is  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  species  of  vertebrates  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  nature.  As  soon  as  any 
district  is  fully  occupied  by  civilization, 
the  natural  interaction  of  animals  and 
plants  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  so  when 
the  world  has  become  possessed  by  civili- 
zation in  all  its  broad  fields,  we  must  ex- 
pect a  great  reduction  in  the  energy  of 
those  selective  forces  which  have  done  so 
much  for  its  advance.  In  place  of  the  se- 
lection of  nature  will  come,  perhaps,  the 
selections  of  intelligence,  more  efficient 
causes  of  variation,  but,  as  we  know  from 
experience,  widely  differing  in  their  ac- 
tion from  the  older  selective  force.  Who- 
ever fully  conceives  the  history  of  life 
in  the  past,  the  slow-moving  course  of 
the  ages,  the  hesitating,  proving  steps  by 
which  life  goes  on  advancing  under  the 
guidance  of  the  old  natural  laws,  may 
fairly  doubt  whether  the  unorganized 
aims  of  human  society  will  work  as  well 
for  the  world.  The  idealist,  it  is  true, 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
world,  fairly  dominated  by  its  highest 
intelligence,  shall  become  the  seat  of  a 
progress  ordered  by  this  intelligence,  and 
moving  with  ever  faster  step  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  fittest  life.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  s\ire  than  our  hope  to 
warrant  this  roseate  view;  from  our 
knowledge  and  our  probable  means  of 
prediction  we  get  little  •that  is  worth 
considering.  We  see  man,  at  his  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase,  seriously  interfering 
with  the  ways  in  which  our  earth  has 
won  its  greatness,  and  promising  each 
year  to  break  up  the  old  order  of  things, 
that  has  brought  himself  out  of  nothing- 
ness to  his  high  estate. 

There  is  one  element  of  this  waste 
brought  about  by  man  that  is  not  in  the 
least  remote  in  its  effect,  but  calls  at  the 
outset  for  the  most  immediate  action  as 
well  as  consideration.  It  b  the  waste 
of  the  slender  store  of  food-giving  pow- 
er contained  in  the  earth.  It  b  easy  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  this  question, 
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and  the  magnitade  of  the  danger  it  in- 
volves.   Our  soils  represent  the  waste  of 
an  .enormous  period  of  time,  during  which 
the  decay  of  the  rocks  has  slowly  built 
them  up,  including  the  subsoil.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  form  them  anew 
would  require  a  longer  time  than  has 
elapsed  since  our  oldest  civilizations  be- 
gan to  exist.     In  most  regions  they  rep- 
resent the  waste  of  great  thicknesses  of 
strata  minified  with  the  remains  of  an 
inconceivable  succession  of  organic  gen- 
erations.    This  commingled  waste  of  or- 
ganic forms  and  rocks  makes  the  life  of 
the  land  possible ;  the  soil  is  the  common 
reservoir  whence  life  comes,  and  to  which 
it  returns  by  death.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  course  of  civilization  has  led, 
and  is  still  leading,  to  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing waste  of  this  precious  heritage. 
Old  lands,  such  as  Persia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, Greece,  parts  of  Italy,  etc.,  have 
had  their  production  steadily  lowered  by 
the  waning   fertility  of  their  once  rich 
soils.    America  is  using,  or  rather  misus- 
ing, in  a  year  the  treasures  that  a  thou- 
sand years  have  been  preparing.  Parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  true,  hold  their  fertility,  or 
even  gain  something  in  richness;  but  it 
is  at  a  ffreat  cost,  and  often  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  resources  of  other  lands, 
through  imiK)rtation  of  manures,  or  the 
Qse  of  manures  made  of  the  foreign  soil 
products.  ■  Year   by   year,  however,    a 
vast   amount  of   this   store   of   possible 
life  contained  in  our  soils  slips  from  our 
grasp  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.     It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  may  recover  it 
thence  by  means  of  marine  animals  and 
plants  used  as  fertilizers ;  but  though  we 
may  thus  regain  a  part  of  the  waste,  the 
depths  of  the  sea  will  permanently  claim 
the  larjjest  share  of  the  materials  taken 
from  our  soil.    The  rapidity  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  this  process  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  carefully 
watched  its  operations. 

Except  under  cultivation,  our  soils 
hardly  waste  at  all.  Until  man  seizes 
on  them,  they  constantly  gain  in  depth 
and  fertility.  On  any  of  our  American 
rivers  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  extent 
of  tillage  by  the  amount  of  soil  waste 
in  their  watt^rs.     For  instance,  on  the 


French  Broad,  a  river  of  some  size,  that 
gathers  its  waters  in  part  from  streams 
that  drain  cultivated  areas,  and  in  part 
from  others  flowincr  throua:h  districts 
not  yet  invaded  by  the  plow,  the  ferry- 
man and  fisherman  can  tell,  during  flood 
time,  from  which  tributaries  the  waters 
come,  as  the  tide  goes  by.  From  the 
forest-clad  region  the  streams  send  water 
with  little  trace  of  sediment  in  it;  from 
the  cultivated  valleys  come  waters  yel- 
low with  a  mass  of  wasted  soil.  The  pe- 
culiarly large  amount  of  sediment  in  the 
Missouri  River  is  due  to  the  general' 
absence  of  forests  within  its  basin;  the 
want  of  woods  in  that  region,  though  it 
has  but  a  limited  rain-fall,  causes  its  soils 
to  waste  with  singular  rapidity.  This 
question  is  too  extensive  to  be  considered 
in  detail,  but  whoever  will  follow  it  in 
the  fields  of  Europe  and  America  will 
be  convinced  that  a  progressive  lower- 
ing of  fertility  in  the  soils  of  the  earth 
has  attended,  and  must  attend,  the  con*' 
tinned  advance  of  man. 

A  similar  waste  attends  the  use  of  the 
more  limited  stores  of  metallic  wealth  of 
the  earth.  Of  the  readily  attainable  stock 
of  coal,  iron,  etc.,  we  have  probably  at 
this  outset  of  our  career  consumed  at 
least  the  One  hundredth  part,  and  in  the 
time  to  come  we  may  not  unreasonably 
conjecture  that  each  century  will  de- 
mand even  as  much  of  this  limited  store. 
So  that  in  metals,  as  in  soils,  man  finds 
himself  with  a  limited  store,  from  which 
to  supply  a  demand  of  which  he  cannot 
see  the  bounds.  Man  without  cheap 
means  of  winning  the  resources  of  the 
earth,  such  as  coal  and  the  metals,  would 
probably  be  still  far  from  his  end ;  but 
he  would  be  so  restricted  in  his  activities 
that  we  cannot  look  forward  to  such  a 
change  with  satisfaction. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  regard  our 
race  as  in  migration  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  estate,  and  if  we  set  more  store 
by  the  life  to  which  it  is  to  attain  than 
the  life  it  has  at  present,  we  must  be  of 
the  opinion  that  numbers,  in  so  far  at 
numbers  are  not  necessary  to  this  ad- 
vance, are  a  positive  damage  to  the  race 
by  wasting  the  inheritance  of  the  better 
times  to  come. 
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The  question  then  arises  how  far  the 
existence  of  a  large  population  on  the 
earth  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  those 
forces  which  serve  to  carry  man  onward. 
To  this  question  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  full  answer;  nevertheless,  there  are 
many  practical  experiments  in  the  use 
of  numbers  which  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  successes  of  this 
world  have  not  been  in  dense  or  numer- 
ous populations.  By  whatever  standard 
we  measure  the  success,  —  by  the  general 
elevation  of  the  masses,  by  the  number 
of  able  intellects,  by  the  physical  well- 
being  of  successive  generations,  or  by 
the  combination  of  these  various  elements 
of  greatness  and  success,  —  it  is  clear  that 
the  victories  have  been  won  by  the  non- 
numerous  peoples.  If,  with  the  condi- 
tions that  gave  England  the  Elizabeth- 
an age,  we  could  have  had  the  popu- 
lation of  China,  we  might  have  had 
many  Shakespeares  at  once;  but  all  the 
men  of  the  very  first  order  have  come 
from  the  small,  but  highly  wrought, 
populations.  China  and  liindustan  and 
other  massive  aggregations  of  men  show 
OB  that  an  intensified  struggle  for  mere 
existence  cannot  help  man  to  the  high- 
er life  of  body  or  mind;  the  controlling 
intellects,  the  perfect  bodies,  have  come 
from  the  small  societies,  where  the  aver- 
age estate  is  high,  where  there  is  time  and 
room  for  culture.  Judging  by  their  fruits, 
we  must  pronounce  against  the  massive 
ttates,  and  give  the  palm  to  the  small- 
er, thoroughly  vitalized  communities. 
A  multitude  does  not  necessarily  bring 
greatness  into  the  world.  It  will  compel 
OS  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  take 
a  city  of  thousands,  or  a  state  with  a  few 
hundred  thousands,  and  lavish  on  their 
people  the  wealth  we  might  vainly  waste 
on  hundreds  of  millions  without  help- 
ing the  cause  of  human  advance. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  numbers 
question  that  we  must  consider  before  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  The  function  of 
numbers  in  securing  the  dominance  of  a 
state  has  already  been  noticed.  Provi- 
dence is  said  to  be  ever  with  the  stroncr. 
est  battalions,   but  it  is  not  numbers 


alone  that  make  strength;  the  fecundity 
of  any  race,  their  capacity  to  crowd  every 
position  as  soon  as  it  is  open,  is  the  basis 
of  all  success  in  dominating  the  earth. 
Even  at  the  present  time  this  effect 
is  clearly  seen.  Take  the  case  of  the 
French  colonies :  their  failure  is  often 
noticed,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
due  to  the  slow  increase  of  the  French 
population  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
It  is  the  English  fecundity  that  gives 
success  to  their  colonies,  and  promises 
dominance  to  their  race  and  language 
in  the  world.  France  has  failed  in  col- 
onization, because  she  net^er  needs  to  col- 
onize ;  her  reservoir  of  population  is  nev- 
er filled  to  overflowing,  ready  to  pour 
its  tide  over  new  lands. 

While  our  race-pride,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  our  reason  as  well,  makes  us 
grateful  for  the  rapid  extension  of  our 
race  into  fields  whence  it  drives  all  an- 
tagonists, we  must  not  lie  blind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit,  perhaps  now 
nearly  attained,  where  this  progress  must 
cease.  The  Teutonic  races  are  already 
brought,  in  this  process  of  extension,  into 
difficult  conditions  in  many  different 
regions.  From  quite  one  half  of  the 
earth  they  are  debarred  by  climate.  We 
may,  with  reason,  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  an  English-speaking  and  an  En- 
orjish-thinkint;  world  would  be  as  good  as 
the  world  infinitely  varied  in  race  and  lan- 
guage, in  hope,  thought,  and  action,  — 
as  it  would  be  but  for  the  overwhelming 
power  of  our  overriding  race.  It  seems 
better  that  all  the  several  experiments 
of  man  should  each  go  the  way  to  its 
possibilities  than  that  a  world  of  one 
fashion  should  come  from  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  our  race,  nature,  means,  cli- 
mate, and  the  other  peculiarities  of  place, 
to  be  the  factors  of  race  peculiarities. 
The  future  of  man  will  be  the  more  as- 
sured if  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  many 
races,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  but 
one. 

Among  the  greatest  evils  we  may  reck- 
on from  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
is  the  bar  it  puts  in  the  way  of  all  ef- 
forts to  lift  the  successive  generations 
by  the  influences  of  education.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  difficulties  that  be- 
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set  the  effort  to  educate  a  generation,  or 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  taxes  the 
energies  of  the  time.  Each  step  onward 
increases  the  magnitude  of  this  burden ; 
even  now  the  burden  is  hard  for  the 
race  to  bear.  It  will  soon  come  to  the 
point  where  the  sharing  of  wealth  with 
the  rising  generation  will  be  greatly 
limited  by  the  cost  of  training  the  youth. 
Political  economists  have  expressed  the 
relation  of  labor  to  capital  by  the  fiction 
of  a  **  wages  fund;''  we  may  represent 
a  similar  relation  between  the  earnings 
of  a  people  and  the  expenditures  for  ed- 
ucation by  terming  the  amount  fairly 
appropriable  to  the  culture  of  a  genera- 
tion the  education  fund  of  society.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that 
every  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  la- 
bor seeking  employment  lowers  the  per 
capita  it  gains;  now,  each  increase  in 
population  not  attended  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  wealth  lowers  the  per 
capita  of  the  education  fund  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  tends  to  lower  the  level  of 
education.  In  countries  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  there  is  a  large  emigration, 
the  outflow  helps  to  diminish  the  evil 
by  a  means  of  relief  that  at  best  is  only 
temporary.  A  few  years  will  certainly 
cut  off  this  resource,  and  compel  each 
state  to  deal  with  its  own  population  as 
it  best  may. 

The  crowding  of  great  numbers  of 
people  into  a  small  area  necessarily 
brings  about  the  twin  evils  of  excessive 
wealth  and  crushing  j)overty,  —  condi- 
tions greatly  opposed  to  the  production 
of  able  men.  The  contrast  between  the 
rather  evenly  distributed  wealth  of 
France  and  the  far  less  uniformly  shared 
wealth  of  England  is  in  good  part  the 
result  of  the  lower  birth-rate  in  the  for- 
mer country.  Each  generation  in  France 
is  much  better  endowed  with  all  the 
substantial  elements  of  prosperity  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Costly  and 
ruinous  wars,  maladministrations  of  gov- 
ernment,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  those 
mineral  resources  to  which  nations  now 
look  for  the  greater  part  of  their  gains 
have  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  her  wealth  has  not  been 
wasted  in  the  export  of  men,  —  the  cost- 


liest product  of  the  earth,  —  who  have 
been  driven  in  a  great  tide  from  the 
more  northern  states  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  population.  Fifty  years  of 
this  conservatism  of  population  has  re- 
stored the  waste  of  her  land  during  the 
revolutionary  period,  and  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  great  and  stable  fut- 
ure. 

If  the  system  of  our  modern  society 
left  the  forces  of  natural  selection  in 
vigorous  operation,  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  say  for  the  continuance  of  this 
reckless  increase  of  man.  If  tlie  strong- 
est alone  survived,  if  the  selection  of 
combat  or  disease  took  away  the  weak, 
and  left  the  strong  and  the  skillful  alone 
to  continue  the  race,  there  might  be 
some  reason  found  in  it.  But  the  dic- 
tates of  that  humanity  which  must  be 
reckoned  as  the  most  precious  acquisi- 
tion of  the  race  preserves  the  weak 
along  with  the  strong,  the  vicious  with 
the  virtuous,  the  fool  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Education  must  in  a  good  degree 
replace  the  ruder  ancient  training,  and 
in  order  to  educate  effectively  we  must 
limit  the  numl)er  to  be  trained.  We 
must  educate  highly,  in  order  that  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  few  may  give  us 
in  an  economical  way  what  nature  might 
win  in  her  more  wasteful  way.  Such 
education  demands  a  high  standard  of 
comfort,  and  a  great  increase  of  the 
wages  fund.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  poverty,  but  only  in  a  condition  of 
society  where  it  is  lifted  to  the  levV;]  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  fortified  by  the  infla- 
ences  of  inheritance  and  tradition. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
war  in  our  modern  day  acts  in  the  room 
of  the  displaced  force  of  natural  selec- 
tion; but  this  is  a  mistaken  view,  as  a 
little  consideration  will  show.  Certain- 
ly in  the  old  day,  when  war  was  the 
frequent  occupation  of  all  able-bodied 
men,  when  the  tight  was  personal,  and 
the  weaker  vanquished  were  always  de- 
stroyed, war  did  act  to  annihilate  the 
weak  and  preserve  the  strong.  But  in 
modern  warfare  the  system  does  not  work 
to  preserve  the  strong  at  the  expense  of 
the  weak;  the  victors  of  battles  do  not 
in  the  least  tend  to  survive  or  to  propa- 
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gate  to  better  advantage  than  the  van- 
quished. On  the  contrary,  the  selec- 
tion for  the  battle-field  tends  to  favor  the 
breeding  of  the  weak,  the  cowardly, 
the  superannuated,  or  the  immature  by 
the  more  or  less  permanent  separation 
of  the  strongest  men  from  society. 

There  is  another  important  point  on 
which  there  are  some  dangers  of  a  con- 
siderable popular  misapprehension.  It 
is  boldly  asserted  that  the  diminution 
of  the  birth-rate  is  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  the  lowering  of  the  general  vital 
conditions  of  a  people.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacy, based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  the  progeny  in  a  race  is  an 
index  of  the  vital  force.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  number  of  the  prog- 
eny of  animals  is  subjected  to  a  steady 
decrease  with  every  advance  in  the  grade 
of  the  organization,  and  has  been  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  gain  in  individual 
power.  The  force  that  formerly  went 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  species  now 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  higher  individ- 
uality. The  growth  of  the  individual 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  race  are 
opposed  uses  of  the  organic  forces.  The 
individual  seems  alwavs  to  have  seined 
by  the  reduction  of  numbers  in  its  prog- 
eny, and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  reduction  of  the  birth-rate  in  man 
has  yet  gone  beyond  the  point  where 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  race. 


In  the  great  conservatism  of  nature, 
pain  and  death  hold  a  place,  —  a  place 
that  their  results  quite  justify;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  nature  is  really  waste- 
ful. In  the  agony  that  marks  every  step 
of  this  progress,  we  see  everything  done 
to  save  the  waste  of  life  wherever  the  sav- 
ing is  possible.  In  no  other  way  is  this 
economy  so  plain  as  in  the  sparing  of 
numbers  wherever  they  can  be  spared. 
By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering 
that  now  exists  in  the  world  comes  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  no  place  in  the 
advance  of  the  race;  so  far  from  aiding 
in  the  advance  of  man,  such  lives  are 
indeed  a  hindrance  to  his  efforts  to  rise. 
It  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that  this 
unnecessary  agony  should  cease  to  be 
through  the  limitation  of  reproduction 
to  the  true  needs  of  the  race.* 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  must 
consider  that  nothing  so  debases  our 
conception  of  life,  our  understanding  ot 
the  ends  and  possibilities  of  existence, 
as  the  wasted  life  that  clogs  every  step 
of  our  way.  We  turn  with  horror  from 
the  ancient  amphitheatres,  with  their 
contending  gladiators;  we  easily  see  how 
debased  and  debasing  they  must  have 
been;  yet  our  system  of  crowding  two 
mortals  where  tliere  is  but  room  for  one 
makes  the  world  an  arena,  in  its  way  as 
debasing  as  the  spectacle  of  the  gladia- 
torial combat. 

N,  S.  Shaler. 


THE   RACE,    AND   WHY  YALE   LOST   IT. 


Thk  race  between  Harvard  and  Yale 
at  New  I^ndon,  on  the  27th  of  June,  dif- 
fers from  most  boat  races  in  one  essen- 
tial particular:  there  is  no  room  for  dis- 
pute as  to  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the 
losing  boat.  In  tolerably  close  races, 
any  one  of  a  dozen  explanations  of  the 
result  may  often  be  correct.  It  may  be 
the  stroke,  it  may  be  the  steering,  it 
may  be  some  such  accident  as  a  **  crab; " 
if  the  interval  which  separates  the  boats 


at  the  finish  is  only  a  length  or  two, 
it  is  impossible  to  disprove  with  con- 
clusiveness any  particuhir '  explanation. 
All  that  can  really  be  said  is  that  one 
boat  made  better  time  than  the  other. 
But  when  one  boat  comes  in  after  a 
straight-away  four-mile  race  one  minute 
and  forty-three  seconds  behind  tlie  oth- 
er, it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  there 
must  be  some  single  and  simple  reason 
for  the  phenomenon.    That  reason  in 
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the  case  of  the  New  London  race  was 
merely  that  Yale's  rowing  was  serious- 
ly inferior  to  Harvard* s  in  every  way 
that  the  rowing  of  one  hoat  can  he 
inferior  to  the  rowing  of  another.  If 
there  could  he  a  douht  ahout  this  in  the 
mind  of  anybody  who  saw  this  year's 
race  only,  the  result  of  last  year's  con- 
test would  remove  it;  for  the  races  of 
the  two  years  were  precisely  identical  in 
character,  except  that  the  defeat  of  Yale 
was  less  overwhelming  in  1878  than  in 
1879.  In  both  cases  the  race  was  over 
before  it  was  fairlv  begun :  and  in  both 
cases,  too,  the  result  was  known  in  ad- 
vance by  all  the  rowing  men  who  cared 
to  know  it.  Although  an  impression 
prevailed  in  New  York  before  the  race 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  close  one,  and 
bets  were  ijlade  on  Yale  in  that  suppo- 
sition, it  was  perfectly  well  known  in 
New  London  all  along  that  the  chances 
were  heavily  in  favor  of  Harvard,  and 
bets  on  the  race  were  in  consequence 
almost  an  impossibility.  It  may  he 
worth  while,  by  the  way,  as  the  world 
is  given  to  betting  on  races,  to  throw  out 
a  hint  here  for  the  benefit,  let  us  say,  of 
the  parents  of  those  about  to  bet.  An 
amateur  boat  race  differs  from  almost  all 
other  athletic  contests  in  the  fact  tliat, 
if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the 
competing  crews,  expert  rowing  men 
can  almost  always  predict  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  result.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  a  horse  race,  because  there  are  moral 
influences  at  work  in  horse  races  which 
produce  the  most  surprising  and  unex- 
pected results.  The  man  who  should  un- 
dertake to  predict  the  result  of  a  six-day 
walk  for  the  Astley  belt  would  be  pret- 
ty sure  to  be  wrong.  (If  any  one  doubts 
these  statements,  let  him  look  at  the 
odds  ao^ainst  the  winning  horse  in  the 
last  Derby,  and  against  the  winning 
man  in  the  walk  in  Agricultural  Hall,  in 
last  June.)  But  with  a  fairly  rowed 
boat  race  (as  all  amateur  boat  races  may 
be  expected  to  be),  a  trained  rowing 
man  who  understands  the  **  points  ''  of 
a  crew  can,  after  seeing  two  rival  crews 
row  a  few  times,  tell  with  wonderful  cer^ 
tainty  which  will  be  successful.  Every 
year  this  happens  in  England,  where  the 


result  of  the  Oxford- Cambridge  race  is 
predicted  with  a  confidence  usually  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  event.  T^e  ad- 
vice which  we  would  therefore  give  to 
the  parents  of  those  about  to  bet  wonld 
be  that  they  should  early  instruct  their 
children,  with  regard  to  those  athletic 
events  which  are  likely  to  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  every  yonng 
man  now  entering  upon  life,  that  they 
ought  never  to  risk  money  on  a  boat 
race  on  the  strength  of  information  ob- 
tained at  a  distance.  On  the  ground 
they  will  always  learn  what  the  chances 
really  are.  Of  course  we  do  not  offer 
this  advice  to  such  youthful  enthnsiasts 
as  bet  on  their  favorite  college  without 
regard  to  the  chances.  On  such  per- 
sons, though  their  honest  zeal  may  be 
admired,  advice  is  wasted. 

To  return  to  the  race:  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  authorities  at  New  London 
are  almost  as  good  as  arrangements 
which  have  not  behind  them  a  strong 
physical  force  can  be.  For  an  ideal 
boat  race,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  police  power  of  the  local  committee 
should  be  absolute.  The  water  ought 
to  be  kept  entirely  clear  of  craft  of  all 
kinds,  and  power  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ought  to  be  lodged  some- 
where. But  no  method  has  yet  been 
discovered,  at  least  in  American  waters, 
of  attaining  this  ideal.  Most  races  are 
managed  as  the  Harvard  and  Yale  race 
now  is  at  New  I^ndon,  by  a  volunteer  lo- 
cal committee,  which  mdces  regulations, 
but  cannot,  in  extreme  cases,  enforce 
them.  Bearing  this  inherent  difficulty 
in  mind,  the  success  of  the  arrange- 
ments this  year  for  a  clear  course  was 
really  remarkable.  None  but  official 
boats  were  allowed  to  come  upon  it,  an<l 
over  the  last  part  of  it  a  hine  was  made 
by  a  double  line  of  row-boats,  which  pre- 
vented interference  very  successfully. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  finish 
is  attended  with  a  goo<l  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  danger  to  the  eights.  Round 
this  ]>oint  are  collected  an  immense 
number  of  vessels  and  boats  of  every 
shape,  size,  and  description,  —  yachtSy 
steamers,  sloops,  schooners,  and  lesser 
craft;  and  the  moment  the  race  is  over 
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there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  crowd 
down  upon  the  racing  crews.  In  such 
a  race  as  that  of  this  year,  the  tendency 
is  diminished  by  the  lack  of  excitement 
among  spectat-ors  who  have  known  from 
the  first  what  the  result  was  going  to  be; 
but  in  a  closely  contested  race,  the  dan- 
ger and  confusion  would  be  considerable. 
There  is  no  way,  probably,  of  prevent- 
ing this  short  of  the  exclusion  of  all 
boats  from  even  a  distant  approach  to 
the  finish,  —  an  interference  with  the  lib- 
erties of  the  high  seas  which,  perhaps, 
would  not  he  endured. 

There  is  one  minor  improvement  in 
another  branch  of  the  arrangements, 
however,  which  might  be  made;  and  in- 
deed we  are  8urprise<l  that,  after  the  ex- 
periment of  last  year,  it  was  not  insisted 
upon  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  American  boat  races  that  the 
press  should  have  a  boat  from  which  to 
see  the  race.  Tliis  boat  follows  the 
eights  the  whole  lenjrth  of  the  course, 
and  is  supposed  to  afford  to  journalists 
a  magnificent  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
Tliis  opportunity  wohld  in  fact  be  af- 
forded if  the  press  boat  went  alongside 
of  the  racing  boats,  but  following  he- 
hind,  and  at  a  considerable  distance, 
furnishes  no  opportunity  at  all.  It  is 
often  impossible,  from  this  point  of  view 
(provided  the  race  is  a  close  one),  to 
tell  which  boat  is  ahead ;  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  such 
matters  as  the  stroke,  or  the  style  and 
**form*'  of  the  crews.  Of  course,  if 
there  were  no  better  place  to  see  the 
race  from,  not  a  word  could  be  said; 
but  there  is  at  New  London  a  far  bet- 
ter place.  The  moving  grand  stand, 
consisting  of  a  train  of  cars  propelled 
along  a  railroad  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  entire  course,  is  such  a  place. 
From  this  train  every  part  of  the  race  is 
distinctly  seen  —  very  much  as  a  play  is 
seen  at  the  theatre  — with  the  exception 
of  the  finish ;  and  any  newspaper  which 
wishes  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
the  race  has  only  to  station  one  expert 
reporter  in  the  train,  and  another  at  the 
grand  stand.  Why  the  press  allows  it- 
self to  be  placed  on  a  boat,  from  which 
it  must  get  altogether  distorted  and  er- 


roneous views  of  any  closely  contested 
race,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  local 
management,  or  of  journalism,  which  we 
do  not  understand. 

The  race  of  June  27th  is  easily  de- 
scribed. The  hour  fixed  was  4.30,  but, 
owing  to  a  light  breeze,  the  boats  were 
not  ordered  into  line  by  the  referee  till 
much  later;  and  after  coming  out  they 
were  ordered  back  again,  to  enable 
Yale  to  repair  a  **  crack,'*  as  we  un- 
derstood the  matter  at  tlie  time,  made 
in  her  boat.  In  order  to  get  a  correct 
notion  of  the  New  London  race,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  river  Thames 
runs  north  and  south,  and  tliat  the  start 
is  four  miles  above  the  town,  the  course 
being  straight  from  this  point  down  to 
the  finish.  The  grand  stand,  consist- 
ing of  some  twenty-five  open  cars,  with 
awnings  and  very  comfortable  seats,  is 
moved  out  from  the  station  to  a  point 
exactly  opposite  two  small  scows  an- 
chored at  the  **  start,**  in  which  two  lit- 
tle boys  are  visible,  waiting  to  discharge 
their  responsible  functions  as  starters. 
When  the  time  comes,  each  little  boy 
will  firmly  hold  the  stern  of  his  respect- 
ive boat  in  place,  until,  at  the  word 
**  go,'*  the  race  begins.  These  boys 
were  eagerly  watched  on  the  27th  of 
June,  for  their  appearance  was  held  by 
the  passengers  on  the  moving  grand 
stand  to  justify  the  inference  that  there 
was  not  going  to  be  a  postponement. 
Nearly  three  hours  were  consumed  in 
waiting,  before  it  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  was  going  to  be  a  race. 
Tliese  delays,  however,  invariably  oc- 
cur on  any  water  which  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  wind,  and  at  New 
London  must  be  expected.  Finally,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o*clock,  as  the 
day  was  fast  l>eginning  to  fade,  and 
the  shores  and  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Thames  River  were  growing  more  and 
more  picturesque  in  the  mysterious  twi- 
light, the  two  boats  got  into  line,  and 
lay  at  **  ready  **  just  under  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  not  a  stone *s- throw 
from  our  movable  stand.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the  crews  paddle  up  to  the  starting  boats 
without  forming  an  unfaYorable  conclu- 
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sion  as  to  Yale's  chances.  Appearances 
of  this  sort,  however,  are  very  decep- 
tive, and  the  only  sure  test  is  the  racing 
stroke  in  full  play.  At  last,  the  referee 
gave  the  word,  and  the  crews  were  off. 
Yale  appeared  to  have  the  advantajTe 
for  a  period  of  time  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  estimate  at  a  second  and  a  half. 
After  that  the  race  was  over,  Harvard 
pulling  steadily  away  from  her  to  the 
finish,  increasing  her  distance  at  each 
mile,  and  winning  by  the  extraordinary 
difference  of  one  minute  and  forty-three 
seconds.  The  winning  boat  did  not 
make  remarkable  time,  for  22.15  over  a 
four-mile  course,  with  the  tide  aiding,  is 
nothing:  to  boast  of.  But  as  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  appearances.  Harvard 
made  no  attempt  at  good  time.  At  the 
finish,  a  very  pretty  spurt  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  at  a  pinch;  but 
except  for  this  half  minute,  or  minute, 
no  effort  seemed  to  be  made  by  Harvard 
at  all. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  rowing  of  the 
two  crews.  The  difference  between  them 
was  that  one  rowed  well,  and  the  other 
did  not  row  at 'all.     This  is  no  exaggera- 


tion, for  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  one 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  rowing 
that  as  long  as  Yale  continues  to  use  its 
oars  in  the  way  it  did  at  New  Ixtndou 
on  the  27th  of  June  it  will,  barring 
accidents,  always  be  beaten.  To  point 
out  the  faults  of  its  method  of  rowing 
would  simply  be  to  enumerate  every  one 
that  can  exist.  The  stroke  is  not 
*'  pulled  through ;  "  in  other  words,  the 
oar  is  taken  out  of  the  water  before  it 
has  done  its  proper  amount  of  work.  In 
saying  this  we  have  no  intention  of  re- 
viving the  old  dispute  as  to  two  different 
styles  of  rowing,  supposed  to  represent 
respectively  a  Harvard  and  a  Yale  the- 
ory of  the  art ;  the  Yale  stroke  is  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  no  perseverance  in  it  can 
bring  it  to  anything.  Besides  this,  the 
rowing  of  Yale  was  all  at  loose  ends.  At 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile  you  could  see 
men  "hangincr''  and  **  meeting."  In 
fact,  the  Yale  boat  at  the  start  looked  as 
a  crew  might  be  expected  to  look  at  the 
end  of  a  race  in  which  they  had  pulled 
themselves  **  to  pieces." 

The  statistics  of  the  crew  this  year 
are  given  as  follows  by  the  official  Bulle- 
tin:— 


HARVARD  UXrV'ERSITY  CREW. 


Name. 

Class. 

AOB. 

IIeiqht. 

Whqht. 

RuroixcE. 

Bow. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
Stroke. 

Richard  Trimble. 
Nat.  M.  Brigham. 
FranciH  Peabody,  Jr. 
Martin  R.  JacobH. 
Van  Dor  lo'nn  Stowo. 
William  U.  Swartz. 
Frederick  \\\  .Smith. 
\Vm.  A.  Bancroft. 

Totals 
Avoraf^cs 
Frederick  II.  Allen. 

IS'^O 
1880 
L.  S. 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1879 
L.  S. 

1880 

21 
23 
24 
23 
20 
23 
21 
24 

6.1U 

6.10} 

5.10 

6.09J 

6.01 

5.09^ 

5.10 

5.09^ 

100 

178 

166 

170 

185 

185- 

190 

162 

New  York  Cltv. 
Natick,  Mem. 
Danven,  Hats. 
BrownsTille,  Penn 
San   FranciMO,  C«l 
Bangor,  Me 
WorceHter,  Mm*. 
Cambridge,  Man. 

Cox. 

179 
22.5 

47.00J 
5.11 

1396 
174* 
110 

Ilonolnln,  8. 1. 

TALE  UNIVERSITY  CREW. 


Name. 

Class. 

Agb. 

Hbioot. 

Wbioht 

RssiSBiroi. 

Bow. 

John  B.  Collins. 

1881 

20 

5.10* 

160 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

No.  2. 

Terah  II.  Piittowon. 

L.  8. 

21 

6.00 

160 

Georgetown.  Ky. 
Now  York  Cltj. 

No.  3. 

Charles  B.  Storrs. 

1882 

20 

6.01 

167 

No.  4. 

Oliver  D.  Thompson. 

1879 

23 

5.10J 

169 

Butler,  Penn. 

No.  5. 

John  W.  KeUer. 

1881 

22 

6.02 

187 

Paris,  Kj. 

No.  G. 

George  B.  Rogora 

1880  S 

21 

6.03 

178 

I<ex{ngton,  Maw. 

No.  7. 

Ham-  W.  Taft. 

1880 

20 

6.02 

167 

(incinnati,  0. 

Stroke. 

Philo  C.  Fuller. 
Totals 

1881 

22 

6.01 

155 

Grand  Bapldn,  Mleh 

169 

48.06 

1343 

Averages 

21.2 

6.01 

168 

Coz. 

Augustine  FIta  Gerald. 

1S82 

18 

5.03 

96 

LItohfleld,  Conn. 
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From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  Harvard  oars 
was  six  and  one  half  pounds  f^ater 
than  that  of  the  Yale  crew,  while  the 
wei«j;ht  was  more  evenly  distributed  in 
the  boat;  the  averajje  age  was  more 
than  a  year  greater,  while  the  average 
lu'ight  of  Yale  was  two  inches  above  that 
of  Harvard.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  as  they  sat  in  the 
boats,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  material 
of  the  Harvard  crew  was  appreci;ibly 
better  than  that  of  Yale,  apart  from  all 
question  of  the  method  of  rowing. 

Tlie  intercollegiate  rowing  **  record  " 
of  this  country  nominally  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  -  eight  years,  but  this  is 
in  reality  a  great  exaggeration,  as  the 
facts,  when  examined  in  detail,  at  onjce 
show.  A  record  of  this  kind,  to  have 
anv  value  as  such,  should  be  one  relating 
to  the  same  colleire,  the  same  sort  of 
boats,  the  same  lenjjjth  of  course,  and  the 
same  svstem  of  rowing.  But  in  all  these 
respects  there  has  been,  during  the  twen- 
ty-eight years  from  1852  to  1879,  a  rad- 
ical and  serious  want  of  uniformity.  From 
1^52  to  1860  there  were  six  races.  Of 
these,  the  first  (1852)  is  described  as  a 
**  two-mile  straight  pull  to  windward 
in  eight-oart'd  barges,'*  and  took  place 
on  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  The  time  is 
given  as  **  about  tea  minutes.*'  The 
second  (1853)  was  at  Springfield,  on  the 
Connecticut,  *'  one  and  a  half  miles  down 
t^tream  and  return  in  barges;  '*  the  boats 
(ILirvard  and  Yale)  being  eight-oared, 
four-oared,  and  six-oared,  with  eleven 
seconds  handicap  per  oar.  The  time  of 
the  winning  crew  was  twenty-two  min- 
utes. Afterwards  there  were  two  races 
(1859)  between  Harvard  and  Yale  on 
Lake  Quinsiganiond,  at  Worcester,  **  one 
and  a  half  miles  up  the  lake  and  re- 
turn;-' the  Harvard  shell  winning  in 
nineteen  minutes,  eighteen  seconds,  on 
July  2Gth,  and  the  Yale  shell  winning 
on  the  next  day,  in  nineteen  minutes, 
fourteen  seconds.  The  next  year,  over 
the  same  course,  Harvard  won  in  eight- 
een  minutes,  fifty -three  seconds.  In 
1860,  over  the  same  course,  there  was  a 
race  between  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
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lap-streaks,  which  can  hardly  be  includ- 
ed in  our  record.  From  1852  to  1860, 
therefore,  there  were  exactly  two  years 
in  which  the  conditions  of  the  university 
race  remained  the  same ;  and  if  the  races 
had  continued,  no  doubt  there  would 
have  been  in  a  short  time  a  standard  of 
comparison  furnished  as  to  races  between 
six-oared  shells  on  inland  waters,  over  a 
three-mile  course  with  a  turn,  by  which 
subsequent  racing  might  have  been  test- 
ed. Unfortunately,  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1861  brought  college  racing  to 
a  stand-still,  and  for  three  years  there 
was  an  interval  during  which  no  races 
were  rowed.  Between  1864  and  1870 
there  were  seven  contests  between  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  of  which  Yale  won  two 
and  Harvard  five.  This  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  six  years,  from  1871  to  1876, 
which  witnessed  the  substitution  of  a 
straight-away  three-mile  course  for  the 
old  course  with  a  turn,  while  the  annual 
Harvard- Yale  race  was  magnified  into  a 
general  intercollegiate  regatta,  in  which, 
in  one  year,  no  less  than  thirteen  col- 
leges took  part;  the  place  of  rowing  being 
meanwhile  shifted  to  Saratoga.  Down 
to  tliis  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  system  of  having  the  steering  done 
by  the  bow-oar  with  his  feet  was  persist- 
ed in.  After  1876,  Harvard  and  Yale 
withdrew  from  the  Rowing  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  reintroduced 
the  old  college  rai-e;  but  this  was  again 
modified  into  a  four-mile  straight-away 
race  between  eight-oared  boats,  with  a 
coxswain.  In  the  four  races  which  have 
since  taken  place  the  water  has  been 
changed  once,  so  that  the  record  as  to 
time  is  as  yet  rather  more  unsatisfactory 
as  to  eight  oars  than  it  once  was  as  to 
six  oars.  In  1876  Yale  beat  Harvard 
at  Springfield  in  twenty -two  minutes, 
two  seconds.  In  1877,  Harvjird  won  on 
the  same  course  in  twenty-four  minutes, 
thirty-six  seconds.  In  1878,  at  New 
London,  Harvanl  won  again  in  twenty 
minutes,  forty-four  seconds,  which  time 
was  lengthened  this  year  to  twenty-two 
minutes,  fifteen  seconds.  Lookino'  at  this 
history  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  deduce  any  certain  conclusions 
whatever  from  it.     It  will  need  several 
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more  years  of  races  of  the  sort  now  rowed 
—  and  of  closely  contested  races,  too  — 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  fix  upon  any 
standards  of  cight-oar  college  racfts  as 
normal.  What  can  be  said  at  present 
is  that,  in  all  human  probability,  as  long 
as  Yale  per^ists  in  her  present  methotl 
of  rowing  Harvard  will  continue  to  beat 
her  four  times  out  of  five. 

The  withdrawal  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
from  the  Rowing  Association  in  1876,  aft- 
er a  series  of  races  in  which  the  prestige 
of   both  colleges  had  been  lowered   by 
being  beaten  by  universities  not  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  rivals,  was  bitterly  crit- 
icised at  the  time.    The  withdrawal  was 
justified    by   its   advocates   on   various 
grounds.   Harvard  and  Yale,  it  was  said, 
are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  two 
great  universities  of  the  country ;  they 
are  the  oldest,  most  popular,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  the  best.     There  is  conse- 
quently a  great  rivalry  between  them, 
which   makes  a  contest  between   them 
on  any  common  ground  interesting    to 
the  public.     To  put  the  matter  in  an- 
other way,  the  number  of  people  interest- 
ed in  the  rivalrv  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  is  vastly  greater  than  the  number 
of  people  interested  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween any  other  colleges.     Consequent- 
ly, Harvard  and  Yale  base-ball  matches 
or  races  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most   important  college  athletic 
contests  of  the  year.     It  is  not  that  the 
public  or  rowing  men  look  at  the  time 
made  by  the  winning  crew  as  a  test  of 
good  rowing  time;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  best  time  cannot  be  scot  out 
of  under-graduate  crews.  Other  colleges, 
such  as  Williams  or  Columl)ia  {pace  their 
res|>ective  corporations),  <lo  not  occujjy 
the  same  ])la('e  in  the  public  imagination 
that  Harvard  and  Yale  do.     Moreover, 
the  reixatta  at  Saratoga  hail   grown  to 
surh  gij^antic  j)roportions  that  it  was  un- 
mana'ieahle,  and  so  manv  colleires  were 
entered  that  the  race  could  not  be  prop- 
erly seen  or  enjoyed,     iiesides  this,  col- 
leges were  admitted,  such  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  and  Cornell,  whose 
material  for  crews  was  of  an  altogether 
dilTerent  sort  from  that  of  ordinarv  col- 
leges.     All  these  arguments  would  have 


come  with  better  grace  from  Harvard 
and  Yale  at  any  other  time  than  in  1876, 
when  they  had  just  suffered  repeated 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  colleges  to  which 
no  objections  of  any  kind  applied.  But 
the  withdrawal,  to  have  been  justified 
by  the  result,  should  at  least  never  hare 
been  followed  by  such  performances  as 
those  of  the  last  two  New  London  races. 
It  will  never  do  for  Harvard,  at  least,  to 
confine  itself  to  contests  with  a  college 
which  will  not  row,  or  to  boast  of  victo- 
ries like  that.  It  was  on  this  account  a 
great  pity  that  the  proposed  race  with 
Oxford  fell  through.  Harvard  has  un- 
questionably a  very  fine  crew  (all  but 
two  of  the  men  were  in  last  year's  boat), 
—  perhaps  the  best  college  eight  ever 
seen  in  American  waters,  —  but  to  be  in- 
teresting, or  even  creditable,  there  must 
be  a  contest;  and  the  public  interest  is 
kept  alive  only  by  the  existence  of  a  real 
doubt  as  to  which  is  to  beat.  If  Yale 
cannot  row,  and  will  not  learn  how,  the 
New  London  race  might  as  well  be  given 
up ;  for  very  soon  no  one  will  go  to  see 
it.  It  would  not  only  be  far  better,  were 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  likely  to 
continue,  but  it  would  become  absolute* 
ly  essential,  to  let  some  other  reputable 
college  enter  the  race  (say,  for  instance, 
Columbia,  which  has  proved  Itself  a  dan- 
gerous competitor  to  both  Harvard  and 
Yale),  in  order  tQ  make  th^phcife  a  real 
one. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  not  to  continue. 
Yale  probably  contains  as  good  material 
for  a  crew,  taking  year  with  year,  as 
Harvard,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the  part, 
give  Ilarvanl  a  gi*eat  deal  of  work  to 
win.  If  it  means  to  persist  in  its  pres- 
ent slovenly  and  ridiculous  style,  it  had 
far  Ix'tter  withdraw  altogether.  We  say 
this  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  Har- 
vard as  of  Yale.  What  time  can  be  made 
by  Harvard  no  one  knows,  and  no  one 
will  know  until  there  is  a  real  race.  No 
worse  thing  could  happen  for  rowing  in 
any  college  than  to  beat  as  easily  as  Har- 
vard has  in  the  last  two  races.  Suc- 
cesses of  this  kind  take  away  every  mo- 
tive to  improvement. 
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The  thing  most  to  be  desired  for 
American  collejrt)  rowinjj  in  the  future 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  there  should  be 
some  fixity  and  regularity  about  it.  The 
remarkable  process  of  evolution  through 
which  it  has  passed  wouFd  show  that  in 
the  eight-oar,  four-mile,  straight-away 
race,  with  coxswains,  we  have  reached 
a  finality.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  we  shall  ever  go  back  to 
six  oars,  or  to  the  old  system  of  steering, 
or  to  the  old  three-mile  course  with  a 
turn.  In  fact,  we  have,  after  much  vex- 
ation and  trouble,  practically  adopted  the 
English  system  of  rowing,  as  we  have 
their  stroke;  and  in  all  human  proba- 
bility the  system  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience  so  well  in  England  will 


stand  it  equally  well  here.  The  main 
thins  now  is  to  stick  to  the  same  course. 
In  this  respect,  the  Thames  offers  prob- 
ably greater  advantages  than  any  other 
place.  The  course  is  straight,  the  mov- 
able grand  stand  of  itself  constitutes  a 
strong  reason  in  favor  of  New  London, 
and  the  chances  appear  to  be  in  favor  of 
smooth  water.  But  the  precise  place 
selected  is  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  selection  of  some  permanent  place. 
With  perpetual  changes,  the  result  must 
mean  little  or  nothing.  With  the  same 
course,  we  shall  in  a  very  few  years 
know  what  can  be  done  by  crack  Amer- 
ican universities,  just  as  well  as  it  is  now 
known  in  England  what  can  be  done  by 
crack  English  universities. 


AMERICAN   FINANCES   FROM   1789  TO   1835.^ 


II. 


The  sinkin^fund  act  of  1795,  while  it 
made  assured  and  ample  provision  for 
reimbursing  the  six  per  cent,  stock,  failed 
%Q  extend  a  similar  provision  to  every 
part  and  description  of  the  public  debt. 
This  omission  proved  a  defect  in  that 
important  measure;  and  it  was  so  specd- 
ilv  brought  to  li":ht  that  its  disturbing 
Influence  was  at  once  felt  in  all  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year  following  the  one  which 
Baw  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Earlv  in  the  vear  1796  intelligence 
reached  this  country  that  the  creditors 
in  Amstenlam  and  Antwerp  had  rejected 
the  proposal  to  convert  the  foreign  debt 
into  a  funded  domestic  stock  ;  and  it  was 
also  known  that  the  unsettled  position 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  caused  by  the  war 
then  waging,  would  in  the  interim  pre- 
clude any  further  loans  being  obtained 
there.  Funds  would  therefore  have  to 
be  transmitted  abroad,  to  meet  reim- 
bursements on  the  foreign  debt,  as  Stip- 
ulated for  in  the  contracts.  This  unfore- 
1  8e«  Atlantic  for  September,  1878. 


seen  necessity  was  of  itself  suflicient- 
ly  embarrassing;  but  it  chanced  to  be 
further  aggravated  by  a  request  made 
about  the  same  time  by  the  directors  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  to  the  effect 
that  the  government  would  take  meas- 
ures for  paying  the  loans  already  due 
the  bank,  and  would  also  provide  against 
any  loans  falling  due  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year. 

Here  were  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  which  raised 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  1796  to 
the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  no  provision  whatever  had  been 
made  for  discharging  these  obligations. 

The  loans  made  to  the  government  by 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  amounted, 
on  January  1,  1 796,  to  $6,000,000.  Each 
of  these  several  loans  had  been  obtained 
on  a  pledge  of  the  revenues,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  a  balance  of  $1,400,000 
yet  due  on  the  stock  loan  of  $2,000,000. 
During  the  recent  troubles,  when  ex- 
penses were  mounting  up  rapidly,  any 
appropriation  that  called  for  immedi- 
ate payment  was  compelled  to  be  made 
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against  newly  -  levied  revenues,  which 
themselves  were  already  subject,  on  their 
collection,  to  credits  running  from  six  to 
twenty-four  months.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  procure  the  money  at  once,  loans  de- 
signed to  be  no  more  than  temporary 
were  obtained  of  the  bank,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  actual  receipt  of  taxes.  As, 
however,  the  revenue  properly  belonging 
to  each  year  was  being  kept  tied  up  by 
reason  of  the  long  credits  given  on  the 
outstanding  bonds,  the  pledged  taxes, 
when  they  reached  the  treasury,  were  all 
absorbed  in  defraying:  the  current  ex- 
penditures.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  government  found  itself  compelled, 
in  order  to  keep  on  hand  sufficient  cash 
funds,  to  renew  the  temporary  loans, 
when  once  they  were  made;  and  so  it 
went  on,  until  the  debt  owing  to  the  bank 
grew  at  length  to  be  so  enormous  as  even 
to  paralyze  its  operations,  depriving  it, 
as  the  fact  proved,  of  nearly  two  thirds 
of  its  capital. 

When,  therefore,  the  payment  of  this 
debt  came  eventually  to  be  insisted  on, 
some  method  of  raising  the  money  had 
to  be  devised  different  from  that  of  tak- 
ing it  from  the  receipts  for  the  coming 
year,  1796;  for  these  receipts,  although 
already  appropriated  to  pay  the  bank, 
were  clearlv  not  available. 

In  this  conjuncture  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  bank  to  commute  the  entire 
debt  into  a  funded  domestic  stock,  to 
bear  interest  at  six  per  cent.  This  plan 
met  with  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  bank 
declined  to  receive  the  stock  at  its  par 
value.  The  next  move  was  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  sale  of  the  stock  ;  but  the 
terms  offercdVere  so  disadvantageous  to 
the  government  that  the  loan  was  with- 
drawn. Out  of  this  new  stock,  not  re- 
deemable until  after  the  year  1819,  only 
eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  sold, 
for  seven tv  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

As  a  fresh  resort  toward  responding  to 
the  more  urgent  demands  of  the  bank, 
2780  shares  of  the  bank-stock,  at  S400 
a  share,  were  sold  at  a  premium,  realiz- 
ing thereby  SI, 384, 260.  The  proceeds 
of  this  sale  had  the  effect  of  satisfying 
the  bank  ;  and  indeed  the  relief  it  pro- 
duced was  such  as  to  allow  a  postpone- 


ment in  discharging  the  balance  of  the 
loans.  These  were  by  degrees  subse- 
quently paid  out  of  the  current  revenues. 
As  to  the  Dutch  debt,  the  installment  of 
$400,000  due  upon  it  the  government 
found  itself  enabled  to  pay  by  an  unex- 
pected increase  in  the  revenue  from  im- 
ports and  internal  duties. 

The  annual  addition  to  the  revenue 
which  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  new  loans,  was  found  on  computation 
to  be  $1,229,000.  For  the  purpose  of 
commanding  this  amount,  duties  were 
laid,  under  the  act  of  March  S,  1797,  on 
certain  imported  articles.  These  duties 
consisted,  in  the  main,  of  an  Increased 
specific  duty  on  sugar ,'tea,  and  molasses, 
and  of  an  extra  ad  valorem  duty  of  two 
and  a  half  ])er  cent,  on  cotton  goods. 
This  increase,  combined  with  an  addition 
of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  tax  on  carriages, 
brought  the  annual  revenue  up  to  nearly 
$7,500,000.  Out  of  this  sum,  not  only 
the  current  service  was  provided  for,  but 
also  the  interest  on  the  entire  debt;  and 
it  was  found  adequate,  beside,  for  paying 
any  installments  of  the  principal  that 
might  fall  due  from  the  year  1797  to  the 
year  1801.  By  special  appropriation,  all 
proceeds  arising  from  the  new  tariff  du- 
ties were  set  apart  for  the  payment,  first, 
of  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt,  and 
then  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  due  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been 
entered  upon  when  the  government  found 
itself  on  the  point  of  a  serious  difficulty 
with  France.  The  spoliations  of  this 
power  upon  our  commerce  had  aroused  a 
determination  to  protect  it.  Discretion- 
ary powers  were  conferred  on  the  pres- 
ident in  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
which,  in  the  event  of  an  actual  outbreak, 
were  to  be  em])loyed  in  such  preparations 
for  the  conflict  as  his  judgment  might 
deem  necessary.  In  antici{)ation  of  this 
possible  expenditure,  additional  duties 
were  imposed;  but  as  the  contingent  ex* 
penditure  was  not  created,  the  receipts 
of  the  year  1797  proiluccd  a  surplus  of 
upwards  of  $1 ,900,000,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  was  applied  to  the  re« 
duction  of  the  public  debt. 
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In  the  year  following,  the  need  of  giv- 
ing greater  security  to  American  com- 
merce compelled  the  government  to  sub- 
mit to  heavy  cost,  both  for  military  and 
maritime  armaments.  Stamp  duties  were 
now  laid  upon  printed  and  written  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds;  and  at  the  same 
timi?  tliore  was  also  placed  upon  dwelling- 
houses,  lauds,  and  slaves  a  direct  tax  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  which  latter  tax 
was  apportioned  among  the  States,  ac- 
cord injr  to  the  constitutional  rule.  A  loan 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  was  likewise 
authorized ;  and  this  loan  went  to  supply 
the  deficit  in  the  current  expenses  for  the 
years  1798  and  1799,  which  was  caused 
by  the  outlay  for  defensive  operations  by 
land  and  sea. 

This  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars  is 
noteworthy  as  being  the  first  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  was  negotiated  of  its  in- 
dividual  citizens.     The  times  looked  un- 
propitious  for  its  success  ;  there  was  a 
near  prosjwct  of  war,  and  no  reason  to 
look  for  any  but  the  most  limited  assist- 
ance  from  the  banks.     In  spite,  however, 
of  this  untoward  outlook,  stock,  redeem- 
able aft^T  fifteen  years,  was  is.^ued,  bear- 
ing eight  per  cent,  interest,  which  was 
the  market-rate  at  the  time.     It  was  all 
readily  dispo.^ed  of  at  par.     Additional 
«tock  on  the  same  terms  wjis  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $1,481,700.     This  latter  was 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year  1800, 
SLid  its  sale  realized  an  average  premium 
^f  5.6  per  cent.  Besides  tliese  two  loans, 
<H;rtificate8  of   indebtedness  (kndwn    in 
the  treasury  records  as  "  navy  six  per 
<.*ent.  stock  '')  were  issued  for  $711,700, 
in  payment  of  a  nunil>er  of  war  vessels 
furnisheil  to  the  government  in  the  vear 
1798.     To  secure  the  interest  upon  these 
new  debts  a  further  increase  of  the  tariff 
duties  was  resorted  to. 

The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe, 
coupled  with  the  settlement  of  our  own 
difficulties  with  France,  relieved  the  gov- 
ernment of  further  financial  embarrass- 
ment. A  speedy  reduction  was  made  in 
public  expenditures,  esjMJcially  in  those 
connected  with  the  military  and  naval 
eatablishments.  The  expenditure  for  the 
current  service,  including  in  the  term  all 
payments  excepting  those  for  the  public 


debt,  was  reduced  from  $9,972,248,  in 
the  year  1800,  to  $4,958,228,  iu  the  year 
1802;  while,  owing  to  the  same  causes, 
the  receipts  from  customs  rose  from  $9,- 
080,932,  in  1800,  to  $12,438,235,  in  1802. 
This  last-named  sum  exceeded  by  $1,- 
200,000  the  aggregate  up  to  that  time 
that  had  been  collected  in  any  one  year 
from  the  customs  and  internal  revenue 
both  together. 

Congress  profited  by  this  prosperous 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  redeem  the  pledge  given  at  the  differ- 
ent times  of  contracting  the  public  debt. 
By  tlie  terms  of  this  pledge,  every  defi- 
ciency which  might  occur  as  to  the  pro- 
visions for  paying  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal, Congress  had  bound  itself  to  sup- 
ply. How  very  inadequate  the  sinking 
fund  act  of  1 795  had  proved  needed  no 
further  demonstration  than  recent  events. 
Its  operation  had  been  from  the  first  lim- 
ited to  the  debts  existing  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1759;  and  this  restrictive  feat- 
ure in  its  scheme  necessarily  excluded 
from  its  provisions  all  subse({uent  debts. 
The  Dutch  debt  also  was  placed  in  an 
equally  improvident  condition;  for  by 
their  refusal  to  modify  their  contracts,  or 
to  make  new  loans,  the  foreign  creditors 
had  thereby  defeated  the  sole  provis- 
ion made  in  behalf  of  their  debts  by  the 
sinking  fund  act.  As  a  consequence,  a 
|)ermanent  and  effectual  enactment  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  the  public  de\)t  did 
not  at  this  time  exist.  Nevertheless,  the 
annual  interest  had  been  properly  met, 
as  also  such  portions  of  the  principal  as 
were  absolutely  demandable.  And  yet 
the  mode  under  which  these  payments 
were  made  was  irregular  and  unauthor- 
ized. 

These  irregularities,  and  others  of 
greater  moment,  were  the  direct  result  of 
not  ingrafting  upon  the  original  plan  of 
the  sinking  fund  such  supplementary  leg- 
islation as  the  public  exigencies  demand- 
ed. The  auxiliary  revenues,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  especially  created  for  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  new  public 
debt,  had  never  been  pledged  on  the  faith 
of  the  United  States,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  revenues;  nor  were  tliey 
vested  in  the  commissionen  of  the  sink- 
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ing  fund,  under  whose  direction  the  law 
required  that  all  payments  on  account  of 
the  principal  should  be  made.  Even 
this  positive  injunction  came  to  be  con- 
tinually disregarded,  by  reason  of  larj^e 
payments  having  at  times  to  be  made 
out  of  moneys  independent  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  charged  to  the  year  in 
which  thev  occurred.  Furthermore,  no 
imperative  clause  directing  their  pay- 
ment accompanied  the  recent  appropria- 
tions for  the  debt ;  and  since  these  ap- 
propriations were  not  bottomed  on  any 
specified  source  of  revenue  applicable 
solely  to  the  debt,  they  could  claim  no 
priority  over  appropriations  for  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  common  with  these  latter, 
they  too  simply  rested  upon  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
tliese  recent  provisions  were  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  with  the  creditors; 
and  besides,  like  other  ordinary  enact- 
ments, they  were  liable  to  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  without  involving 
any  breach  of  faith.  Nor  was  any  secu- 
rity afforded  by  the  aj)propriation  of  the 
surpluses  of  the  revenue,  even  though 
vested  in  the  commissioners,  since  noth« 
ing  else  was  needed  to  defeat  this  provis- 
ion than  to  make  appropriations  for  other 
objects  than  the  public  debt. 

The  Dutch  debt  fared  like  the  others, 
notwithstanding  the  duties  of  the  year 
1 7^7  Avere  expri'ssly  a])propriated  in  pay- 
ment of  it.  What  these  duties  amount- 
ed to  was  not  easily  ascertainable;  for, 
under  the  existin^r  mode  of  ascertaining 
them,  it  was  not  ])racticablo  to  separate, 
in  the  annual  total,  those  particular  ad 
valorem  duties  from  the  other  proceeds 
of  similar  duties.  Taking,  however,  a 
hberal  estimate,  the  former  were  set 
down  at  S500,000.  This  sum,  when  added 
to  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  whicli  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  obji'ct,  produced  no  more  than 
S900,00U.  But  it  was  now  that  the  heav- 
iest installments  of  the  Dutch  debt  were 
beginning  to  fall  due:  they  varied  for 
the  year  1802,  and  for  the  five  years 
thence  ensuing,  from  $920,000  to  S2,- 
220,000;  averaging  for  each  of  tliese  six 
years  nearly  Si » 600,000.  The  actual  pro- 


vision for  these  installments  was  there- 
fore not  only  uncertain,  but  inadequate. 
As  for  the  duties  of  the  year  1800,  any 
appropriation  of  them  to  the  newly-made 
debts  was  ren<lered  nugatory  by  the  fact 
of  those  duties  having  been  made  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  interest  on  any 
part  of  the  public  debt.  The  duties  of 
1797  were  limited  in  their  appropriaticn 
to  the  Dutch  debt  and  to  the  debts  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  ap- 
pro|)riation  to  cease  on  their  extinction. 

To  remove  this  conflict  and  confusion 
in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  public 
debt,  the  government  enacted  a  new  law 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  which  was 
desi;;ncd  to  remedy  the  defects  and  sup- 
ply the  omissions  of  the  sinking  fund 
act  of  1 795.  The  fiscal  resources  of  the 
country  were  now  subjected  to  a  clear 
and  definite  survey,  and  a  like  scrutiny 
was  applied  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
nature  and  extent  of  tlie  national  obli- 
gations. 

Just  previous  to  this  reorganization 
of  the  sinking  fund,  the  pros|K'rous  con- 
dition of  the  revenue  had  justified  a  re- 
peal of  all  internal  duties.  These  duties 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  had  all 
along  been  regarded  as  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  a  free  peoj)le.  Their  tendency 
to  multiply  offices  and  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  executive  was  another 
cause  of  objection  to  them.  Besides,  the 
established  })olicy  of  the  government  was 
to  abstain,  whenever  practicable,  from 
exercising  the  right  of  taxation  on  sub- 
jects over  which  the  individual  States 
possessed  a  concurrent  right. 

The  revenues  which  continued  in  force 
wore  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  import- 
ed merchandise;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands;  the  duties  on  postage; 
and  the  incidentals  arising  from  finesi 
fees,  and  penalties,  from  ropaymonts  into 
the  tn*asury,  and  from  sales  of  {>ublic 
property  other  than  lands.  These  sev- 
eral sources  woro  estimated  to  yield  year* 
ly  $9,950,000.  'llioro  were,  besides,  re- 
Boun'cs  of  a  temporary  character  of  over 
$4,000,000;  these  consisting  of  the  bal- 
ance due  on  the  direct  tax,  of  outstand- 
ing internal  duties,  of  the  sums  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  vessels,  of  the 
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shares  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  tha  disposable  balance  of  specie 
in  the  treasury. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  estimate  of  ap- 
propriations, the  annual  permanent  ex- 
pond  itun>s,  Ieavin;j;  out  those  relating  to 
the  public  debt,  were  found  to  require 
the  sum  of  S2, 650,000.  Deducting  these 
expenditures  from  the  annual  revenue 
left  a  remainder  of  S7, 300,000.  Now,  to 
make  all  the  payments  actually  due,  dur- 
ing the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  on 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  debt  would  demand  a  sum 
equal  to  the  above  surplus.  And  no  less 
a  sum  could  be  furthermore  absorbed 
were  the  government  to  provide  for  all 
the  payments  for  the  eight  years  end- 
ing in  April,  1810,  which,  iiccording  to 
its  reserved  right,  it  was  at  liberty  to 
make.  But  the  prospective  employment 
of  so  great  a  fund  as  $7,300,000  was  in 
some  measure,  dependent  uj)on  the  price 
at  which  purchases  of  the  outstanding 
stocks  could  be  effected.  Considering, 
however,  that  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  bear  taxation  was  now  increasing  with 
its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, thus  makin<7  the  burden  li<:hter 
year  by  year,  the  provision  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  first  three  arduous  vears 
was  accordingly  extended  to  the  term  of 
the  full  redemption  of  tlie  public  debt 

Against  every  ordinary  contingency  to 
arise  out  of  a  possible  fall  in  the  current 
revenues  below  the  estimates  on  which 
the  appropriation  for  the  public  debt  was 
l)ased,  the  treasury  was  effectually  pro- 
Tided.  Certain  eventual  demands  ajjainst 
the  United  States,  arising  under  treaties 
with  foreijrn  powers,  and  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  dollars,  were  made  a 
coritini^ent  charge  upon  the  sinking  fund. 
£ut,  cireumstances  j)ermitting  it,  these 
demands,  together  with  the  temporary 
bank  loans,  were  payable  as  well  out 
of  any  other  moneys  at  the  command  of 
tlie  treasury.  The  four  million  dollars 
of  temporary  resources  were  by  this  ar- 
rangement set  free,  to  be  drawn  upon, 
if  necessarv  in  aid  of  the  current  reve- 
nues.  As  an  additional  precaution,  au- 
thority was  conferred  on  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  fund  to  extend,  by 


means  of  re-loans,  the  terms  of  payment 
of  the  Dutch  debt,  so  as  to  equalize  over 
the  eight  ensuing  years  the  payments 
whieh  fell  principally  on  the  first  five 
years.  This  ex])edient,  if  made  effect- 
ual, would  go  to  reduce  the  payment  in 
Holland  from  about  two  millions  a  vear 
to  one  million.  A  million  of  dollars 
would  in  this  way  become  disengaged, 
and  might  be  employed  in  payment  of 
the  bank  loans,  or  of  any  other  part  of 
the  debt  held  and  payable  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  sum  of  S 7,300,000  was  thus  an- 
nually and  permanently  appropriated  to 
the  sinking  fund,  and  vested  in  its  com- 
missioners, who  were  directed  to  apply 
it,  whether  by  payment  or  purchase,  to 
the  further  and  final  redemption  of  the 
public  debt.  Not  only  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  principal  was  placed  under 
their  su{)erintendence,  but  also  the  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  interest  and  con- 
tin<;ent  charores.  And  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
pay  over  this  sum  to  the  commissioners, 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  a 
faithful  and  jmnctual  compliiince  with 
the  engagements  of  the  United  States 
niit'ht  demand. 

The  sinking  fund  act  of  1802  was  a 
marked  improvement  upon  that  of  1  795, 
in  that  it  simplified  a  hitherto  very  com- 
plicated system  of  finance,  thus  making 
it  fully  adequate  to  its  specific  object. 
Not  a  single  appropriation,  nut  a  pay- 
ment belonging  to  the  old  fund,  was  either 
deranged  or  altered  by  its  action.  The 
reform  was  accomplished  by  kneading 
together  into  one  consolidated  mass  the 
scattered  and  special  funds  already  es- 
tablished, and  then  by  adding  to  this 
total  sum,  out  of  the  duties  on  tonnage 
and  imported  merchandise,  suilicient  to 
make  up  the  designated  amount  of  $7,- 
800,000.  The  actual  appro])riation  added 
to  the  permanent  and  vested  revenues 
of  the  old  fund  was  about  $1,800,000. 

By  the  act  of  November  10,  1803,  six 
per  cent,  stock  to  the  amount  of  $11,- 
250,000  was  created,  and  made  redeem- 
able after  the  year  1817.  This  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  convention  with  France 
for  payment  in  part  of  the  purchase  of 
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Louisiana.  Upon  this  new  burden  be- 
ing thrown  upon  the  sinking  fund,  its 
resources  became  augmented  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $700,000  annually. 

At  first,  there  was  no  little  misgiving 
as  to  the  prudence  of  devoting  so  large 
a  sum  as  $7,300,000  to  the  use  of  the 
public  debt.  But  this  misgiving  was 
speedily  dissipated  when  it  was  consid- 
ered that  as  for  several  years  now  the 
revenues  were  in  excess  of  the  estimates, 
the  payments  made  u|>on  the  public  debt 
were  accordingly  far  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation.  The  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt  ensuing  thereupon  hast- 
ened the  arrival  of  tlie  time  when  the 
application  of  the  full  amoimt  of  the  fund 
would  have  to  depend  upon  purchases. 

In  anticipation  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  laws  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the 
public  debt  were  revised  in  the  year 
1806.  All  the  previous  acts  had  author- 
ized purchases  at  the  market-price,  if 
this  did  not  exceed  the  nominal  value 
of  the  stocks.  This  authority,  liowever, 
from  the  nature  of  the  debt,  proved  to 
be  nugatory.  The  three  per  cent,  stocks, 
for  example,  were  selling  below  their 
nominal  value,  but  still  at  a  compara- 
tively higher  and  less  profitable  rate  than 
the  eijrht  per  cent,  stocks,  which  were 
held  above  their  nominal  value.  Now, 
however,  the  maximum  price  which  the 
commissioners  might  in  future  give  for 
the  different  species  of  stocks  was  ab- 
solutely fixed  by  law.  For  six  f)er  cent, 
stocks  no  more  was  to  be  paid  than 
the  nominal  value  of  their  unredeemed 
amount.  In  fixinj;  the  rate  for  the  eiijht 
per  cent,  stocks,  they  were  regarde<l  as 
consisting  of  an  annuity  of  six  per  cent, 
worth  its  par  value,  and  of  an  annuity 
of  two  per  cent,  a  year,  which  latter  was 
to  cease  on  the  stiK-k  becoming  redeem- 
able. A  premium  was  accordingly  of- 
fered for  them,  ecpial  to  one  half  of  one 
per  I'ent.  for  every  (piarter  remaining  un- 
exj)ired  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the 
iPt  (»f  flanuary,  1809;  this  beinu  the  date 
when  the  eijrht  jmt  cent.  stcH'ks  were  pay- 
able at  their  nominal  value,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  government.  The  purchase 
price  of  the  three  per  cent.  sto<*ks  was 
fixed  at  sixty-jive  percent,  of  their  nom- 


inal value.  Every  other  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  whetlier 
as  to  the  time  or  the  manner  of  making 
purchases,  was  set  aside,  thus  leaving 
them  free  to  judge  and  act  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 
•  With  a  view  to  testing  the  efficiencj 
of  these  new  provisions,  a  proposal  was 
shortly  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  debt. 
The  experiment  did  not  prove  success- 
ful. Of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  de- 
ferred stocks  only  $17,517.61  were  pur- 
chased; all  other  offers,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  $91,956,  were  made  at  rates 
above  the  market-price  of  the  stocks.  In 
the  course  of  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
somewhat  over  one  million  dollars*  worth 
of  eight  per  cent,  stocks  was  bought; 
but  the  bulk  of  it  was  held  back,  not- 
withstanding the  premium  offered,  until 
called  in  for  redemption  at  maturity. 
The  hope  of  hastening  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  by  purchase  was  there- 
fore soon  abandoned,  since  the  direct 
tendency  of  this  policy  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  stocks.  It  thus  became  nec- 
essary to  find  employment  for  more  than 
three  millions  of  dollars  of  the  appro|A:i- 
ation  to  the  sinking  fund,  which  in  each 
successive  vear  would  otherwise  remain 
unexpended. 

The  plan  adopted  was  set  forth  in  the 
act  of  February  11,  1807,  by  which  it 
was  enacted  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
six  per  cent.,  of  the  deferred,  and  of  ihe 
three  per  cent,  stocks.  A  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  holders  of  the  six 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stoi'ks  to  exchange 
the  unredeemed  amount  thereof  into  a 
common  six  ])er  cent,  stock,  redeemable 
at  the  ])leasure  of  the  government  U]K>n 
public  notice  being  given  six  months 
previous.  It  was  stipulated,  however, 
that  the  total  amount  of  every  new  cel^• 
tificate  should  be  reimburseil  in  a  sin- 
gle payment.  In  thus  having  an  invest^ 
ment  not  subject  to  jtartial  paymcnt'i 
on  account,  as  was  the  case  with  the  oM 
stocks,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the 
view  of  the  government.  A  more  faror* 
able  offer  was  made  for  the  conversioD 
of  the  three  per  cent,  stoi-k,  as  its  value 
was  regulated  tof^ome  extent  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  government  ultimately  to 
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redeem  it  at  par.  By  this  fact  there  was 
likewise  conferred  upon  it  somewhat  of 
the  churncter  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  tho 
principal  of  which  was  nerer  to  be  re- 
deemed. For  these  reasons,  the  three 
jHjr  cents  h:id  always  been  worth  more, 
relatively  to  the  interest  received,  than  a 
six  per  cent,  stock,  the  former  never  sell- 
inj5  for  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  their 
nominal  value,  when  the  latter  was  at 
par.  Accordini^ly,  the  three  per  cent, 
stock,  at  tlie  rate  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
its  nominal  value,  was  made  convertible 
into  a  six  percent,  stock,  not  redeemable 
until  after  the  whole  of  theei^jht  per  cent, 
and  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  stocks,  as 
well  as  all  the  stock  which  might  be 
created  in  exclian'^e  for  the  old  fix  j)er 
cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  should  have 
been  reimbursed.  Under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  plan  of  exchanging  old  stock 
for  now  was  generally  to  be  adopted  by 
the  public  creditors,  there  was  thus  of- 
fered to  the  holders  of  the  three  per  cent, 
stoek  at  least  eight  years'  immunity  from 
Tcdemption.  The  realizing  during  these 
Tears  of  a  double  rate  of  interest  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  redemption  of  more 
than  seventy -two  dollars,  a  price  far 
•above  the  hi;;hest  this  stock  had  ever 
xx*ache<l. 

To  the  foreign  creditors  —  and  these 

iield  over  eleven  millions  of  the  three  ])er 

*:*ent.  stock,  and  about  fourteen  millions 

^3f  the  unredeemed  amount  of  the  six  j)er 

^:^ent.  and  deferred   stocks  —  was  given 

*•:  he  option  of   receiving   their   interest 

^^itlier  in  London,  at  the  stipulated  ex- 

<:>hanue  of  four  shillings  and  ten  pence 

^  terling  on  the  dollar,  or  at  Amsterdam, 

5Xt  the  rate  of  two  guilders  and  a  half 

Viurrent  monev  of  Holland  for  evervdol- 

liir.    Interest  was  not  due  abroad,  how- 

<^*ver,  until  six  months  after  the  date  it 

^-K'came   payable  in  the  United  States; 

^nd  it  was  also  subject  to  a  deduction  of 

One  half  of  one  per  cent.,  as  commission 

to  the  bankers  paving  it.  But  the  stocks 
v      .  .  . 

bearing  foreign-j>aid  interest  were  con- 
vertible at  anv  time  into  others,  with  the 
interest  payable  in  the  United  States. 

Subscriptions  were  received,  both  at 
tJome  and  m  Europe,  from  July  1,  1807, 


to  March  17,  1809.  Within  this  period, 
$9,376,439.62  (nominal  value)  in  six 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks  were  sur- 
rendered, for  which  were  given  $6,294,- 
051.12  in  new  stock  denominated  **  ex- 
changed stock;"  and  $1,859,850.70  in 
new  stock  known  as  **  converted  stock  " 
were  issued  in  lieu  of  $2,861,309.15,  sub- 
scribed in  the  three  per  cent,  stock.  Of 
the  exchanged  stock  $168,464.90  were 
taken  in  Europe,  and  of  the  converted 
stock  $464,494.74. 

Although  the  conversion  of  the  old 
debt  could  show  but  this  limited  success, 
it  enabled  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  done,  namely,  to  apply, 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1812,  the 
entire  appropriation  of  eight  million  dol- 
lars to  the  redemption  of  tlie  public  debt. 
Before  the  year  1811  the  whole  issue  of 
the  exchanged  stock  was  reimbursed, 
and  during  that  year  and  the  early  part 
of  1812  the  converted  stock  was  re- 
deemed. Meanwhile,  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  debt,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  the  government  was  at  liberty  to 
discliarge  according  to  the  contracts  had 
been  paid  off. 

We  must  here  recur  to  the  old  revo- 
lutionary debt,  which,  liquidated  and 
funded  as  it  was  under  various  acts  of 
Congress,  amounted  to  $76,781,953.14. 
In  this  total  is  found  included  the  fund- 
ed interest,  which  had  been  suffi-red  to 
accumulate  from  the  date  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  government  to  Janu- 
ary, 1791.  As,  however,  this  new  govern- 
ment, not  to  s]>eak  of  its  want  of  a  sys- 
tem of  finance,  had  to  begin  its  career 
without  revenue  or  funds  of  any  kind  to 
meet  tho  demands  of  even  the  ordinary 
civil  list,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  it 
to  have  made  an  earlier  attempt  to  pay 
regularly  the  annual  interest. 

Although  the  natural  result  of  this  de- 
lay in  paying  the  interest  in  question 
was  to  increase  the  public  debt,  still 
there  are  several  considerations  which 
suggest  an  offset  to  this  increase.  The 
large  arrears  of  interest,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  old  revolutionary  debt,  were  of 
right  demandable  by  the  creditors  in 
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cash.  By  the  terms,  however,  of  the  new 
contract  with  them,  that  interest  was 
now  converted  into  a  capital  stock,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent.; 
and  therefore  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  value  of  that  stock  and  an  act- 
ual settlement  in  cash  represented  the 
gain  to  the  government.  Also,  on  the 
princiiMil  of  the  debt  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  from  six  per  cent,  to  a 
rate  equivalent  to  four  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  basis  upon  which  the  debt  was 
readjusted.  And  again,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  did  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  year  1791,  a 
large  surplus  of  revenue  was  enabled  to 
be  collected  up  to  that  date,  which,  un- 
der a  judicious  law  of  Congress,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt,  by  means  of  purchases  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  As  the 
])ublic  stocks  were  then  selling  below 
their  nominal  value,  a  saving  of  nearly 
fifty-four  per  cent,  was  effected  upon  a 
capital  of  $957,770.65  invested.  Fur- 
thermore, in  so  far  as  the  purchased 
stocks  consisted  of  six  per  cents  and 
three  per  cents,  they  yielded  an  imme- 
diate annual  interest  of  $38,000,  and  a 
prospective  interest  upon  the  deferred 
stock  of  the  same  amount ;  all  of  which 
every  year  as  it  accrued  was  used  in  ad- 
ditional purchases. 

Of  the  original  revolutionary  debt, 
$33,825,188.86  remained  unpaid  on  Jan- 
uarv  1,  1812.  Tlie  whole  of  it  mitrht 
readily  have  been  paid  but  for  the  in- 
ternal disorders,  as  well  as  foreign  en- 
tanglements of  a  warlike  aspect,  and  but 
for  the  government's  conseqticnt  inabil- 
ity to  aj^ply  to  its  reimbursement  all  rev- 
enues over  its  ordinary  ex})enditure8. 
From  this  combination  of  untoward  oc- 
currences, a  large  increase  of  the  origi- 
nal debt  had  become  a  necessitv.  And 
vet  there  were  sums,  if  thev  could  have 

or  '  • 

been  aj^plied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  old  debt,  whose  total  would  have 
thereby  reduced  it  to  quite  small  and 
mana|j:eable  proportions.  There  was,  for 
instance,  the  item  of  new  stock  created 
to  the  extent  of  $18,525,400,  and  none 
of  it  going  to  reimburse  the  ol<l  debt. 
Again,  under  the  provisions  of  a  conven- 


tion with  Great  Britain  of  Januaiy  8, 
1802,  in  relation  to  revolutionary  debts 
known  as  **  British  debts,"  large  pay- 
ments, not  api)earing  in  the  statement 
of  the  public  debt,  had  been  made  out  of 
the  current  revenues;  these  payments 
amounted  to  $6,356,053.47,  together  with 
certain  claims  of  American  citizens  tkpoB 
the  French  government,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Louisiana  convention 
of  1803,  the  United  States  undertook  to 
pay  in  addition  to  the  direct  payment  to 
France  for  the  territory  itself.  These 
items  were  adequate  to  reducing  the  old 
debt  by  January  1,  1812,  to  $8,944,- 
735.41. 

There  must,  besides,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count the  assets  of  the  government  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1812,  iu  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  which  were  applicable  to  the 
face  of  the  debt.  These  assets  amount- 
ed to  $13,500,000,  and  consisted  of  the 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury',  of  outstand- 
ing unpaid  revenue  bonds,  and  of  sums 
due  on  public  lands  sold  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  government  was  further- 
more possessed  of  other  property,  which 
might  be  considered  as  additional  items 
in  the  general  account  of  debt,  snch  as 
light-houses,  fortifications,  military  and 
naval  arsenals,  with  their  stores  and  sap- 
plies,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  sail  of  ships  and  armed  ves- 
sels. The  balances,  also,  which  were 
rightfully  due  to  the  government  from 
the  debtor  States  should  not  be  ovei^ 
looked  in  this  connection. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  public  debt  in  the  period 
from  1 789  to  181 2,  the  whole  amount  of  it 
on  January  1st  of  the  last-mentioned  year 
had  been  reduced  to  $ 1 5,1 20,804; 5S, 
or  less  by  $31,661,618.61  than  it  was 
at  the  outset  of  the  new  government. 
The  principal  part  of  this  reduction  was 
effected  after  the  year  1802;  nor  from 
that  date  was  there  any  increase  of  tax- 
ation for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  jierniancnt  reve- 
nues permitted,  in  the  year  1807,  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt. 

The  tem|)orary  revenues,  however, 
were  augmented  in  the  year  1804.  The 
piratical   operations  carried  on  by  the 
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Barbary  States  brought  our  government, 
in  that  year,  into  hostile  conflict  with 
that  power  for  their  suppression,  and  a 
considerable  fleet  was  dispatched  to  the 
Metliterraneiin.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  this  expedition,  an  advance  of  two 
an«l  a  half  j)er  cent,  was  placed  upon 
all  existini;  ad  valorem  duties  on  import- 
ed goods;  and  an  extra  ten  per  cent, 
was  charJ^}able  ajjainst  foreign  bottoms. 
These  special  duties  were  known  as 
*•  Mediterranean  duties,"  and  they  were 
not  to  be  removed  until  the  ratification 
of  a  peace  with  the  regent  of  Tripoli. 
In  the  year  180G  (when  they  were  to 
expire  by  limitation),  Congress  voted  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  enable  the  president 
to  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
territory  belonging  to  Spain  lying  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  order  to 
iin*et  this  large  appropriation,  the  Med- 
iterranean duties  were  to  continue  in 
force  for  two  vears  lonccer:  and  even  be- 
fore  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was 
fnund  necessary  to  add  to  it,  on  account 
of  threatened  difTiculties  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
growing  out  of  the  i)osition  and  claims 
of  neutral  commerce.  The  extension  to 
the  United  States  of  the  British  orders 
in  council,  and  of  the  Berlin  decree  of 
the  Emperor  N«apoleon,  compelled  Con- 
fess, on  the  22(1  of  December,  1807,  to 
pass  an  act  laying  an  embargo  upon  all 
vc»isels  of  those  two  powers  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  March  1,  1809,  in- 
terdictinj;  commercial  intercourse  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  equally  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  tlieir  tq^ 
i'pective  dependencies. 

Tlie  warlike  preparations  necessarily 

accompanying    these    measures   largely 

increased  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 

nient,  while  the  suspension  of  commerce 

following  on  the  embargo  and  the  non- 

importation  and  general  non -intercourse 

^ts  caused  a  great   falling  off    in  the 

Avenues.     For  the  year  1808  they  were 

^ot  materially  impaired,   and    for   the 


reason  that,  from  the  long  credits  given, 
the  receipts  of  that  year  arose  from  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  year  preced- 
ing. But  for  the  year  1809,  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  treasury  fell  short  of  \  he 
current  expenditures  alone  by  upwards 
of  $2,507,000.  To  make  up  this  deiicit, 
and  to  provide  as  well  for  payments  on 
account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  surplus  revenue 
of  other  years,  which  had  accumulated 
as  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  In  the 
years  1810  and  1811,  the  receipts  of  the 
government,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penses in  the  naval  department  espe- 
cially, once  more  rose  above  the  expend- 
itures. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  the 
country  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  its 
second  war  with  Great  Britain.  This 
unfortunate  but  unavoidable  event  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  further  rapid 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  but 
added  to  it  enormously.  The  great  re- 
duction, however,  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  effected  [>roved  a  seasonable 
and  important  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  coming  struggle.  Excepting 
the  annual  reimbursement  of  the  six  per 
cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  no  further  pay- 
ments were  due  on  the  principal  of  the 
debt  till  the  year  1818.  Every  portion 
of  the  debt  which  was  redeemable  before 
that  year  had  already  been  paid  off. 
The  sum  re(juired  for  paying  the  inter- 
est and  the  reimbursement  amounted  to 
$3,792,382;  any  surplus  over  this  amount 
was  by  the  sinking  fund  act  of  1802  left 
applicable  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government.  Of  the  eight  million  dol- 
lars* appropriation,  more  than  $4,200,000 
had  been  liberated;  and  this  amount 
constituted,  therefore,  a  positive  increase 
of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  national 
defense.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  financial  difficulties,  which 
of  themselves  sorely  tested  the  energies 
and  strained  the  resources  of  the  coun« 
try  during  the  war  of  1812. 

John  Watts  Kearny, 
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GENESIS. 

High  on  the  cliff  that  framed  the  shore 
I  clambered,  —  on  the  cliff  that  bore 
Upon  its  naked  crest  and  sides 
The  signs  of  early  chafing  tides; 
Where  sculpturing  icebergs  deftly  made 
The  pictured  mountain  peak  and  glade. 

The  dull  refrain  of  restless  waves 
With  echoed  chords  filled  crags  and  caves, 
And  symphonies  that  rose  and  fell 
With  flow  and  ebb  of  ocean's  swell. 
On  high,  a  cloud  majestic  swept. 
Athwart  the  sea  its  shadow  crept. 

Beneath  the  cliff,  dividing  land  and  bay, 

In  deep  repose  the  darkened  forest  lay. 

Tlie  noisy  waters  rolled  in  tuneful  sound; 

The  voiceless  woods  were  still  with  calm  profound, 

Save  when  a  louder  wave's  impetuous  rush 

Came  faintly  swelling  to  the  inner  hush. 

No  human  foot  had  ever  trod 
That  still,  secluded,  distant  sod ; 
No  human  voice  had  ever  runjj 
Those  wild  and  silent  trees  among. 
The  stranger  isle,  by  man  unknown, 
Pillowed  in  waves,  had  slept  alone. 

Descending  from  the  sunburnt  height, 
I  sou^irht  the  cooler,  mellowed   Iis:ht 
That  lay  within  the  verdant  shade 
And  with  the  timid  sunbeams  played. 
Here  e'en  the  fierce  sun's  boldest  rays 
Entered  abashed  the  leafy  maze. 

Upon  a  mossy  mound,  in  thoughtful  moo<i, 

I  lay  reclusely  shut  within  the  woo<l. 

The  teasing  winds  the  sleeping  leaves  awoke, 

And  through  the  dell  their  drowsy  murmurs  broke, 

That  fainter  grew,  and  fainter  growing  died 

As  sped  the  winds  to  fret  the  distant  tide. 

I,  gazing,  lay,  —  my  senses  lulled 
With  odors  sweet  tlie  air  had  culled. 
And  carried  on  her  laden  breast 
As  incense  to  her  earliest  guest,  -^ 
And  saw,  throughout,  one  breathing  thing, 
A  butterfly  on  tinted  wing. 
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The  little  monarch  of  the  isle, 
Flitting  here  and  there  awhile, 
Poised  on  its  purple  throne,  —  a  flower 
Beneath  the  fern  leaves'  sheltering  bower. 
**  Did  Providence  then  mold,'*  thought  I, 
A.11  this  to  feed  a  butterfly? 


t( 


**  This  sinless  Eden  but  for  that  prepare? 

These  harmonies  to  die  on  empty  air?  " 
**  To  form  this  spot  no  special  plan  was  laid," 

The  answer  came  from  sea  and  cliff  and  glade; 
**  God  sowed  the  seed  of  law  in  chaos'  gloom, 

One  seed  fell  here,  —  the  isle  burst  into  bloom." 

Ernest  Dale  Owen. 


SONGS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES  OF   BIRDS. 


I  OFTEN  think  how  drcJiry  the  face 
of  nature  would  seem,  though  the  land- 
scape abounded  in  all  things  that  capti- 
vate the  sight  and  the  imagination,  if 
it  were  not  inhabited  by  birds,  or  if  these 
birds  were  without  songs.     Yet  it  is  not 
the  melody  of  their  voices  that  charms 
us,  so  much  as  their  power  to  enliven 
the  pleasant  solitude  of  our  woods  and 
fields   without   disturbinj:    our   medita- 
tions.     While  there    is    sufficient   mel- 
Oilv  in  their  sonjxs  to  lull  and  amuse  the 
mind,  they  have  nothing,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  of  the  formality  of  artificial  music, 
"«^liich  would  fix  our  attention  and  inter- 
rupt our  thoughts.     The  reader  has  un- 
<loubtedly  observed,  when  employed  in 
study,  or  in  any  pursuit  that  requires 
close  attention,  that  there  are  certain 
sounds  and  combinations  of  sound  that 
harmonize  with  our  thoughts,  and  oth- 
ers that  distract  them. 

AVu  are  st-ldom  discomposed  by  the 
^ou'j^s  of  birds;  but  this  cannot  in  gen- 
^^'^\  be  said  of  artificial  music.  If  it 
18  bad,  while  it  is  within  our  hearinjr 
^e  find  it  impossible  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion upcm  our  task;  and  if  it  is  good,  it 
disturbs  the  mind  nearly  in  proportion 
*o  its  formality.  But  if  it  is  of  such 
*  character  as  we  expect  in  a  well-com- 
posed voluntary  for  the  organ,  having 


no  very  conspicuoQs  theme,  and  with- 
out symmetry  in  its  modulation,  though 
perfectly  harmonized,  we  may  pursue 
our  task  while  hearing  it  even  more  fix- 
edly than  in  perfect  silence.  Let  the 
organist,  in  the  midst  of  it,  strike  a  meas- 
ured strain  full  of  expression,  and  our 
attention  is  diverted  at  once  from  our 
task  to  the  music.  All  bad  music  is 
disturbing;  but  of  good  music  that  only 
distracts  the  attention  which  is  extreme- 
ly rhythmical  or  expressive. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  subject, 
we  shall  discover  this  fact:  that  the  mu- 
sic which  occasions  no  disturbance  of 
our  thoughts,  if  good,  is  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  warbling  of  birds. 
It  agreeably  fills  the  ear  by  a  sort  ot 
running  melody  that  has  but  little  ex- 
pression, and  is  yet  without  monotony. 
There  is  a  certain  style  of  eloquence 
that  produces  a  similar  composing  ef- 
fect, though  not  persuasive  or  convinc- 
ing. A  sermon  must  have  considera- 
ble merit  to  operate  as  a  tranquillizer; 
for  nobody  except  a  child  or  a  dull  per- 
son could  sleep  while  hearing  a  bad  ser- 
mon or  bad  music.  A  pleasant  har- 
mony of  thoughts  and  style  marks  the 
sermon  that  puts  men  into  a  quiet  slum- 
ber. If  we  were  present  whUe  a  pulpit 
orator  and  a  good  reader  was  delivering 
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a  finely  written  discourse,  without  giv- 
ing utterance  to  sentiments  that  were 
very  tangible,  we  might  pursue  almost 
any  train  of  thought  while  he  was  speak- 
ing. But  let  him  occasionally  make 
either  a  foolish  or  a  keen  remark,  and 
our  attention  would  be  immediately  di- 
verted from  our  own  thoughts.  These 
quieting  sermons  are  like  a  good  hird 
song,  or  an  organ  voluntary. 

All  bird  music,  however,  is  not  com- 
posing. There  are  some  feathered  song- 
sters whose  notes  are  rhythmical,  and 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  war- 
bling of  birds.  Everybody  admires  the 
song  of  the  whip-poor-will;  especially 
if  no  more  than  two  or  three  are  heard 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  widely  sepa- 
rated. The  whip-poor-will's  notes  are 
rhythmical,  —  they  are  measured  music. 
Though  they  are  delightful  partly  on 
account  of  this  formality,  yet  on  the 
same  account  they  fix  our  attention, 
and  like  any  other  precisely  measured 
tune  would  soon  become  wearisome.  It 
is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  those  tunes 
and  those  notes  which  are  the  most  ex- 
pressive soonest  tire  upon  the  ear.  It  is 
a  happy  circumstance  for  the  lovers  of 
nature  that  birds  and  insects  and  winds 
and  wati'rs  are  sweetly  modulated  with- 
out rhythm. 

A  part  of  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  chickadee,  the  most  noted  and 
familiar  of  our  winter  birds,  is  proof 
that  a  song  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
voice  of  a  bird  acnreeable.  All  his  notes 
are  pleasant,  and  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  them,  but  they  are  not  measured  or 
continuous.  Their  principal  charm  is 
derived  from  their  association  with  the 
cheerful  habits  and  sylvan  habitats  of 
this  binl,  his  lively  motions  and  inter- 
esting ways.  The  call  note,  from  which 
he  derives  his  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
animatnl  sounds  that  can  \ye  imagined. 
Chickadeo-dee-<lt^  is  sure  t<#  be  uttered, 
at  irrcjiular  intervals  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  by  each  individual  of  any  small 
scattered  tlock  that  may  l>o  assembled 
near  our  windows. 

Chickadees  do  not  forage  in  compact 
fiocks,  like  the  sparrows  and  other  gra- 
nivorous  birds,  whose  food,  consisting  of 


the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  herbs,  is 
distributed  profusely  over  almost  every 
open  field.  The  food  of  the  chickadees, 
being  wholly  of  insects  and  their  eggs 
and  chrysalids,  which  are  lodged  upon 
the  wood  and  bark  of  trees,  is  not  abun- 
dant in  any  place,  and  can  be  obtained 
only  by  diligent  search.  Chickadees  are 
therefore  obliged  to  scatter,  like  wood- 
peckers, because  their  food  is  scattered. 
We  very  rarely  see  more  than  two  or 
three  of  them  upon  a  tree  at  the  same 
time.  Their  dispersion,  however,  is  not 
the  result  of  any  concerted  arrangement 
among  the  birds.  They  naturally  pursue 
that  course  which  is  attended  with  the 
most  success.  But  so  invariable  is  this 
instinct  that  if  a  spot  were  covered  with 
their  food  it  would  probably  be  visited 
by  only  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Yet,  though  never  associated  in  large 
companies,  they  do  not  like  to  be  alone. 
While  busy  in  their  search  for  insects, 
they  frequently  utter  the  cry  of  chicka- 
dee, as  boys  will  halloo,  when  a  party 
of  them  are  scattered  over  a  whoT|]e- 
berry  pasture.  Tliis  cry,  if  beard,  is 
immediately  answered  by  other  birds  of 
the  scattered  flock.  These  calls  and  re- 
sponses serve  to  notify  them  of  each 
other's  presence.  If  there  should  be  no 
answer,  the  bird  immediately  flies  to 
another  tree,  and  repeats  his  call,  until 
he  hears  a  reply  and  is  assured  of  the 
nearness  of  his  comrades.  Woodpeck- 
ers are  much  less  noisy.  They  do  not 
need  so  many  notes  of  greeting  and 
assurance,  because  their  frequent  ham- 
mering upon  the  trees  answers  a  similar 
purpoiic.  Nature  bestows  on  birds  and 
other  animals  only  just  such  an  amount 
of  lan<rua$re  as  their  wants  and  circnm- 
stances  require. 

Tlie  chickadee  occasionally  utters  a 
plaintive  strain,  for  which  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  assign  a  motive.  It  con* 
sists  of  two  notes,  the  first  about  a  third 
above  the  second  note  in  the  musical 
scale.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  thai  I 
have  not  learneil  whether  this  strain  It 
uttered  in  all  seasons,  or  only  in  tha 
spring  and  summer;  but  I  suppose  it  to 
be  the  love-song  of  the  male.  Though 
it  seems  too  feeble  and  wanting  in  aai- 
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iDation  for  a  love-song,  who  can  say  that 
the  chickadee  may  not  be  a  sentiment- 
alist, and  prefer  to  woo  his  mate  with 
a  plaintive  note,  instead  of  teasing  her 
with  volubility,  like  the  bobolink? 

We  can  seldom  watch  the  chickadees, 
day  after  day,  in  summer,  without  hear- 
ing another  strain,  very  different  from 
either  of  those  I  have  described.  It 
consists  of  a  low,  subdued  warbling,  full 
of  chattering  notes  variously  modulated 
and  rapidly  delivered,  without  sufficient 
distinctness  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
song.  I  cannot  imagine  what  instinct  or 
sentiment  prompts  the  little  bird  to  war- 
ble this  peculiar  medley.  It  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  soliloquy;  for  whenever  I  have 
heard  it,  the  bird  was  alone,  and  half 
concealed  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  We  might  fancy  him  to  be  amus- 
ing a  lonely  hour,  as  a  boy  whistles  when 
walking  alon(i  on  a  road.  These  several 
utterances  of  the  chickadee  entitle  it  to 
the  character  of  a  highly  musical  bird; 
and  as  it  is  a  constant  re^^ident  with  us, 
and  is  in  winter  very  familiar  and  vocal 
around  our  dwellings,  I  believe  there  is 
no  songster  in  the  woo<ls  that  would  be 
more  painfully  missed  if  its  species  were 
exterminated. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  the  notes 
of    the   chickadee   anywhere   near   the 
woods  without  discovering   the  downy 
woodpecker  somewhere  in  the  vicinity, 
distinguishing  him  by  his  speckled  plum- 
age, his  scarlet  crown,  and  his  sudden 
and  rapid  movements.     This  little  binl 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  companion  of  the 
chickadee,  though  the  two  birds  have 
probably  no  particular  acquaintance  with 
oach  other.     In   the  lonely  season   of 
"Winter,  birds  of  similar  habits  have  a 
general  inclination  to  associate,  for  mut- 
ual protection ;  they  are  cheered  by  hear- 
ing the  voices  of  others  around  them. 
Hut  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  affinity 
Wtween    the    small   woodpeckers,    the 
c^epers,  and  the  chickadees.     They  do 
^ot  join  company,  but  they  keep  within 
nearing  of  one  another  from  a  sociable 
feelin<r,  of  which  they  probably  have  no 
^  than  the  gregarious  species. 

A  singular  habit  of  the  downy  wood- 
pecker, and  one  with  which  all  are  fa- 


miliar, is  that  which  has  gained  him  the 
name  of  '*  sap- sucker."  He  bores  little 
round  holes  just  through  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  usually  an  apple-tree,  not  pene- 
trating into  the  wood  of  the  branch. 
These  holes  form  a  complete  circle  round 
the  branch  of  the  tree,  about  half  an  inch 
apart.  No  theory  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced that  explains  satisfactorily  the 
object  of  the  bird  in  making  these  per- 
forations. The  theory  that  they  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  sap-sucking  is 
after  all  the  most  rational  one.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  true  explanation,  the 
cause  of  their  arrangement  in  a  circle  is 
still  a  mystery.  Our  farmers  were  for- 
merly very  jealous  of  these  little  sap- 
suckers,  considering  their  practice  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  trees.  A  Ions 
series  of  observations  has  proved  its 
harmlessness. 

The  gregarious  habits  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  birds,  and  the  more  solitary  hab- 
its of  others,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  different  ways  of  feed- 
ing. The  insect-eaters  among  land-birds 
are  seldom  associated  in  flocks;  but  they 
are  fond  of  company,  and  do  not  like  to 
be  alone.  The  granivorous  birds,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  gregarious.  Such  are  the  English 
sparrows  and  our  snow-buntings;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  bobolinks,  which 
feed  on  insects  during  their  breeding 
season  at  the  North,  are  never  seen  in 
flocks  until  the  autumn,  when  they  are 
changed  into  rice-birds,  and  feed  exclu- 
sively on  seeds.  During  the  time  be- 
tween early  autumn  and  May  they  for- 
age in  flocks. 

Compare  in  this  respect  our  common 
robin  and  the  red -winged  blackbird. 
The  robin  is  exclusively  insectivorous; 
for  the  fruit  he  consumes  is  his  dessert^ 
not  his  subsistence,  and  he  swallows  no 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  red-wing,  on  the 
contrary,  is  omnivorous,  and  a  greedy 
consumer  of  every  kind  of  grain.  Hence, 
robins  are  never  seen  in  large  or  com- 
pact flocks.  Seldom  is  a  gunner  able  to 
shoot  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  at 
once,  so  scattered  are  the  members  of 
their  small  assemblages.  Blackbirds,  on 
the  contrary,  especially  in  spring  and 
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autumn,  are  rarely  seen  except  in  com- 
pact flocks.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
four  and  twentv  blackhirds  have  often 
been  baked  in  a  pie,  which  were  ob- 
tained by  a  single  charjre  of  shot.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  in  their  habits  is 
that  robins,  on  account  of  their  exclu- 
sive diet  of  jjrubs  and  insects,  are  oblijjed 
to  forage  singly;  while  blackbirds,  who 
are  voracious  of  every  eatable  substance 
that  lies  upon  the  ground,  sometimes 
glean  a  whole  field  by  marching  in  com- 
panies. 

It  is  not  every  species  of  seed-eaters 
that  assembles  in  compact  flocks.  The 
American  goldfinch,  or  thistle-bird,  and 
nearly  all  the  finches  are  examples. 
Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  gold- 
finches arc  choice  and  dainty  of  their 
food,  and  do  not  look  for  seeds  that  are 
scattered  upon  the  ground.  They  peck 
the  seeds  directly  from  the  plant  that 
bears  them,  and  take  off  the  shells,  like 
a  canary,  before  they  swallow  the  ker- 
nels. In  grass  fields  that  have  not  been 
gleaned,  a  large  flock  of  buntings  would 
find  ample  forage  for  any  single  repast. 
But  goldfinches  must  scatter,  because 
the  hemp,  thistles,  and  other  compound 
plants  that  afford  them  subsistence  are 
distributed  unequally,  and  seldom  cover 
a  whole  field.  The  goldfinch  hunts  for 
his  cereal  food  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chickadee  hunts  for  grubs  and  insects. 

The  goldfinch  does  not  tarry  with  us 
all  the  winter,  but  he  is  often  seen  in  the 
beginning,  and  is  likewise  an  early  comer 
in  the  spring.  He  stays  as  late  as  he 
can  obtain  a  good  supply  of  foo<l.  A 
snow-storm  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber would  drive  all  his  species  to  the 
South.  He  is  noisy,  like  the  chickadee, 
and  all  his  notes  are  musical.  After 
the  breeding  season  is  over,  the  gold- 
finches continue  to  utter  several  melo- 
dious notes,  and  seldom  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  without  piping  a  lively 
strain,  evidently  a  sort  of  call  note,  like 
pg,  pc^  pcy  accenting  the  middle  syllable 
on  everv  descent  in  their  undulatin<; 
flight.  These  notes  have  probably  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  scattered  flock  to- 
gether, or  within  hearing  distance  of 
one  another.     They  produce  to  my  ears 


all  the  effects  of  a  song,  when  numbers 
of  the  birds  are  assembled  in  a  field, 
busy  in  pecking  seeds  from  thistles,  as- 
ters, and  golden-rods,  and  constantly 
chirping  as  they  fly  from  one  plant  to 
another. 

The  song  of  the  goldfinch  is  very  me- 
lodious, and  deserves  a  higher  rank  than 
is  usually  assigned  it.  He  is  not  an  in- 
veterate singer,  and  forfeits  some  of  his 
reputation  by  singinjij  fragments  of  tunes. 
He  does  not  persist  long  enough  to  show 
us  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  We  sel- 
dom hear  him  finish  a  tune,  and  he  never 
devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  song,  nor 
sits,  like  the  red  thrush,  on  the  same 
branch,  singing  half  an  hour  without 
cessation. 

The  r^oldfinches  have  a  sinorular  habit 
of  singinsf  as  it  were  in  concert.  An  ac- 
count  of  this  peculiarity  was' first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Augustus  Fowler,  of  Dan- 
vers.  The  concert  takes  place  only  in 
the  spring,  before  the  birds  have  built 
their  nests, —  probably  before  they  have 
mated.  AVhile  chattering  togetlier  upon 
a  tn»e,  where  a  company  of  them  have 
assembled,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
approach  of  a  new-comer,  especially  if 
it  be  a  female,  thev  raise  a  simultaneous 
shout  of  song.  This  habit  makes  it  prob- 
able that  a  feeling  of  rivalry  inspires  the 
males  before  they  are  mated,  and  that 
their  shouting  proceeds  from  the  eager- 
ness of  each  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  new-comer  to  himself.  Out  of  this 
rivalry  among  the  goldflnclies  springs  a 
concert  that  seems  like  a  premeditated 
performance. 

These  birds  wait  till  the  last  of  June 
before  thev  build  their  nests.  Their  first 
broo<ls  of  younjr,  then»foro,  appear  when 
the  robin  and  song  sparrow  are  bringing 
out  their  second  familv.  Nut  tall  savs, 
**  This  procrastination  appears  to  be  oc- 
casioned bv  a  lack  of  a  sulficientlv  nutri- 
tive  diet,  the  seeds  on  which  they  prin- 
cipally feed  not  ripening  before  July." 
But  no  species  of  l>ird  that  carries  food 
to  its  voun<;  in  the  nest  feeds  them  with 
ripened  seeds  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler^s  explanation  is  jirobably  the  correct 
one.  He  says  they  defer  the  building  of 
their  nests  so  that  the  young  shall  come 
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out  just  in  time  to  be  fed  upon  the  seeds 
when  they  are  soft  and  milky.  Other 
species  of  seed-eaters  feed  their  offspring 
upon  larvae,  and  the  young  birds  do  not 
use  a  diet  of  seeds  until  they  begin  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

This  delay  in  building  their  nests  seems 
to  be  .attended  with  some  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  males.  On  this  supposi- 
tion only  can  I  explain  another  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  In  my  academic  years, 
my  study  windows  looked  down  upon  a 
row  of  Lombardy  poplars.  These  trees 
have  a  dense  growth  of  the  little  upright 
branches  which  are  very  convenient  for 
the  nests  of  small  birds.  At  that  period, 
on  different  occasions,  I  have  observed  a 
male  goldfinch,  who,  after  building  a  nest 
in  one  of  these  poplars,  has  pecked  it  to 
pieces  and  built  another  nest  with  the 
same  materials  in  its  vicinity.  The  nest 
that  was  destroyed  was  not  occupied  in 
any  instance;  and  the  second  one  some- 
times remained  vacant.  Perhaps  the 
male  bird  amuses  himself  by  such  la- 
bors while  his  mate  is  sitting  on  another 
nest;  or  perhaps  he  is  impatient  to  be- 
gin housekeeping,  and  prepares  for  it 
while  he  is  not  yet  mated. 

I  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  this 
habit  in  our  ornithological  works;  but  I 
am  happy  to  confirm  my  own  observation 
by  quoting  an  account  of  a  similar  fact 
which  was  related  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  Mortimer,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  He  writes,  **  I  discovered  the 
nest  of  a  yellow  bird  (goldfinch)  in  the 
upper  branches  of  a  brier  willow,  con- 
taining one  e^g.  The  bird  ap])eared 
to  be  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  nest  to 
pieces,  which  surprised  me  very  much; 
and,  pleased  at  the  chance  of  procur- 
ing a  specimen  so  easily,  I  at  once  con- 
cluded to  remove  the  nest  and  ejis,  al- 
thouj^h  they  were  somewhat  dilapidated. 
The  nest  is  exceedingly  light,  being  built 
chiefly  of  thistle  down,  and  outwardly 
of  some  coarser  stuff,  such  as  fibres  of 
bark,  flax,  etc.,  to  give  stability  and 
strength  to  the  structure.*' 

I  believe  it  is  a  general  opinion  that 
the  song  of  a  bird  is  a  disinterested  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  male  to  comfort 
his  mate  and  assure  her  of  his  presence 
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while  sitting  on  her  nest.  Certainly,  the 
song  produces  this  desirable  effect;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  motive  of 
the  songster.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
outpouring  of  his  impatience  on  account 
of  her  absence,  and  an  effort  to  call 
some  other  female  to  join  him.  Though 
the  male  bird  often  takes  his  turn  in  sit- 
ting upon  the  nest  during  incubation,  he 
is  impatient  while  thus  employed,  and 
spends  only  a  small  part  ol  his  time  in 
performing  this  duty.  While  his  mate 
is  sitting,  he  is  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
her  absence,  and  sings  more  loudly  at 
that  time  than  after  the  young  appear, 
when  his  time  is  n»oi*e  or  less  employed 
in  procuring  food  for  them.  Even  in  this 
res[)ect  he  is  not  so  diligent  as  his  mate. 
If  we  watch  a  pair  of  robins  when  they 
have  a  broo<l  of  young  to  feed,  we  shall 
see  that  the  female  provides  the  greater 
part  of  their  subsistence. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  male 
birds  to  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  some 
other  female,  while  their  mate  is  sitting, 
may  be  observed  by  watching  one  in  a 
flock  of  common  tame  pigeons.  Wliile 
his  mate  is  employed  in  her  maternal 
duties,  her  lonesome  partner  resumes  the 
same  loud  cooing  that  was  heard  while 
he  was  choosint;  his  mate.  The  delisrht 
which  he  always  expresses  when  some 
young,  unmated  female,  hearing  his  call, 
alights  on  his  standing  place  is  very  evi- 
dent. That  constancy  for  which  doves 
have  been  proverbially  celebrated  is  a 
trait  of  character  which  belongs  only  to 
the  female. 

The  cries  of  all  birds,  as  well  as  of 
other  animals,  serve  undoubtedlv  a  defi- 
nite  purpose  in  their  economy.  They  do 
not,  like  boys,  utter  their  cries  to  be 
amused  at  the  noise  they  make.  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  a  bird  ever  sings  oi 
a  cock  ever  crows  for  amusement.  There 
is  a  purpose  in  all  their  notes  and  cries, 
though  they  may  not  be  conscious  of  it. 
The  cackling  of  a  hen  always  disturbs 
the  male  bird;  and  the  drumming  of  a 
partridge  excites  the  wrath  and  jealousy 
of  every  male  of  his  own  species  that 
hears  it,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fight. 
Birds  in  general  utter  very  similar  cries 
when  they  are  captured;  and  it  is  re- 
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markable  that  courasceous  animals  make 
a  louder  noise,  when  they  are  seized,  than 
those  of  a  timid  species.  There  is  no 
quadruped  more  courageous  than  the  hog 
in  its  wild  state.  The  instinct  of  this 
animal  causes  the  whole  herd  to  run  to 
the  protection  of  any  one  of  its  species 
when  it  is  in  danger,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  causes  the  victim,  when 
captured,  to  yell  and  make  the  loudest 
outcries.  Sheep,  on  the  contrary,  when 
one  of  their  number  is  attacked,  do  not 
turn  to  protect  it,  but  run  for  their  lives. 
The  poor  creature,  therefore,  though  it 
makes  some  moans,  utters  no  loud  cries, 
which  would  fail  to  bring  its  fellows  to 
its  aid.  Nature  has  therefore  given  to 
the  sheep  no  propensity  to  disturb  the 
forest  with  their  yells,  which  would  be  of 
no  avail  to  them. 

Birds  in  general  are  more  resolute  in 
defending  any  one  of  their  number,  when 
attacked,  than  quadrupeds,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  vociferous  when  they  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  a  foe.  But  there  are 
exceptions.  I  never  saw  a  pigeon  fly  to 
the  defense  of  another  pigeon.  \Vlien  one 
is  seized,  the  others  fly  about  and  show 
some  interest  and  alarm,  but  make  no  at- 
tempts to  relieve  it.  In  accordance  with 
my  theory,  a  dove,  when  captured,  makes 
but  little  noise,  resembling  the  sheep 
in  this  particular.  Almost  all  the  galli- 
naceous birds,  which  utter  the  loudest 
screams  when  taken,  are  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  spe- 
cies. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  courage  of  any 
species  of  animals,  at  least  of  those  which 
are  gregarious,  may  be  estimated  as  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  noise  thev  make  when 
captured. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  is  no 
bird  that  sings  regularly  in  the  winter; 
but  certain  species  may  be  heard  occa- 
sionally in  any  month  of  the  year.  On 
the  first  day  of  October,  1876,  I  heard 
song  sparrows  in  several  different  |)lace?, 
and  a  warblinjj  vireo  in  the  jn-ounds  near 
the  Harvard  Museum ;  and  I  once  heard, 
during  remarkably  pleasant  weather,  a 
purple  finch  singing  loudly  on  the  18th 
of  February.  Great  Britain  has  several 
winter  songsters;  but  the  inhabitants  of 


New  England  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
the  song  of  a  wild  bird  after  the  first 
day  of  November.  But  when  the  autumn 
leaves  are  whirling  around  us,  the  lively 
call  of  the  chickadee,  the  twitter  of  gold- 
finches,  the  scream  of  jays,  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  woodpeckers  are  hardly  less 
agreeable  than  the  melodies  of  June. 

Among  the  enliveners  of  winter  I  mast 
not  omit  to  mention  the  English  sparrows, 
which  have  been  very  generally  natural- 
ized in  this  country.  I  looked  upon  the 
little  strangers  with  great  jealousy  on 
their  first  appearance,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  at  present  reconciled  to  them, 
except  as  an  evil,  like  the  white- weed  and 
the  wood-wax,  that  cannot  be  extirpated. 
To  all  except  very  young  persons  their 
noisy  chattering  wants  the  charm  of  early 
association  to  make  it  agreeable.  Their 
notes  are  harsh  and  deficient  in  charac- 
ter, being  only  a  garrulous  chirping  that 
indicates  neither  cheerfulness  nor  pas- 
sion. I  have  often  wanted  to  silence 
them  when  their  unmusical  voices  have 
prevented  my  listening  to  some  little  mu- 
sician high  up  in  the  elms. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  these 
birds  were  brought  into  this  country,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  well  known  that  they 
were  considered  a  pest  in  Europe;  nor 
can  I  imagine  what  advantage  was  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
introduction  of  a  granivorous  species  that 
consume  insects  only  during  their  breed- 
ing season.  I  should  have  some  respect 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were 
received,  if  they  had  been  English  rob- 
in redbreasts;  and  I  still  believe  that  if, 
before  their  importation,  a  similar  en- 
thusiasm had  been  awakened  for  the  en- 
couragement of  native  birds,  several  use- 
ful and  interesting  species  might  hare 
been  multiplied  in  every  ganlen  and 
orchanl,  and  in  all  our  public  groands. 
«  As  it  happened,  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm was  simply  ludicrous.  After  our 
bluebirds,  wrens,  and  martins  had  for 
many  years  diminished  in  numbers,  from 
the  want  of  boxes  for  their  nests  and 
homes,  no  sooner  were  these  ralgar 
sparrows  introduced  than  milUoos  of 
boxes  were  supplied  for  their  use,  aotil 
every  tree  in  our  cities  and  their  soborbf 
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was  deformed  by  them.  When  I  first 
observed  all  this  my  indignation  was  such 
as  I  should  feel  if  some  sentimental  per- 
son had  introduced  a  breed  of  prolific 
wood-rats  to  multiply  and  take  the  place 
of  our  squirrels.  I  predicted  that  our 
native  birds  that  nestle  in  boxes  and 
bird-houses  would  soon  be  extirpated,  by 
the  sparrows ;  for,  being  winter  residents, 
they  would  preoccupy  all  the  boxes  that 
would  otherwise  be  used  by  wrens,  blue- 
biMs,  and  other  interesting  species  of  our 
own  land.  This  misfortune  has  not  yet 
happened,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 
The  species  which  have  been  most  se- 
verely annoyed  by  them  are  the  little 
fly-catchers  that  are  so  musical  in  our 
elms  and  other  roadside  trees. 

My  prediction  failed  to  come  to  pass, 
because  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  new-comers  induced  our  people  to 
furnish  a  greater  supply  of  boxes  for  the 
sparrows  than  their  numbers  required. 
Our  native  house  birds,  therefore,  which 
had  always  been  neglected,  were  now 
more  fully  accommodated  than  at  any 
time  since  our  provident  aborigines  sup- 
plied them  with  hollow  gourds.  Con- 
sequently, these  interesting  birds  have 
multiplied  since  the  advent  of  the  spar- 
rows. For  a  few  summers  past  the  num- 
bers of  wrens,  bluebirds,  and  martins 
have  sensibly  increased,  if  my  observa- 
tions are  correct,  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. I  still  fear  that,  as  the  sparrows 
multiply,  my  prediction  may  be  fulfilled, 
when  the  boxes  will  be  only  sufficient  to 
house  the  sparrows. 

Their  presence  is  certainly  a  bar  to 
the  multiplication  ^f  several  admired  and 
important  species  of  our  small  birds. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities,  combined 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  in- 
sects and  binis,  to  make  correct  obser- 
vations of  their  habits.  The  public  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  our  omi- 
thologusts  entertain  this  opinion,  and  that 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  despise  the 
sparrows  as  a  pest.  The  little  vireos, 
of  which  there  are  two  species  that  make 
their  homes  in  the  elms  by  our  roadsides 
in  preference  to  their  native  wood,  are 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  sparrows. 


They  are  entirely  insectivorous,  and  are 
among  the  most  useful  birds  that  can  be 
named.  They  are  also  charming  song- 
sters, and  their  singing  season  continues 
until  the  last  week  in  August,  after  near- 
ly all  other  singing  birds  are  silent. 
Their  notes  are  constant  and  delightful; 
but  the  sparrows  allow  them  no  peace, 
and  will  eventually  drive  them  all  away 
from  our  parks,  gardens,  and  roadsides. 

The  horticultural  services  of  the  spar- 
rows have  been  greatly  overrated.  Like 
almost  all  other  species  of  small  birds, 
they  destroy  a  few  canker-worms.  If 
all  the  birds  in  the  land  fed  exclusively 
on  canker-worms  during  their  season  of 
depredation,  they  could  not  extirpate 
them.  A  hundred  birds  to  every  tree 
could  hardly  consume  them.  But  no 
single  species  is  known  to  make  an  en- 
tire meal  of  canker-worms.  They  all 
pick  up  a  few,  but  never  eat  them 
greedily.  The  only  times  when  these 
insect  pests  can  be  destroyed  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  by  bird  or  man,  are  late 
in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  perfect  insects  are  crawling  up 
the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs.  But  just 
at  these  favorable  times,  if  my  observa- 
tion is  correct,  the  sparrows  do  not  touch 
them.  They  are  seen  then  only  on  the 
highways,  getting  seeds  from  dirt  heaps. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  spar- 
rows is  not  their  direct  agency  in  driv- 
ing away  our  native  birds.  This  is  a 
trifle  compared  with  tlie  evil  arising  from 
their  presence,  which  prevents  our  peo- 
ple from  petting  and  encouraging  our 
native  species.  There  are  several  of 
these,  some  remaining  with  us  all  winter, 
that  would  multiply  around  our  homes, 
and  delight  us  with  their  notes  and  their 
interesting  ways,  if  they  should  gain  half 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
sparrows. 

To  save  our  native  house  birds  from 
their  encroachments,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  some  of  the  boxes  in  such  a 
a  way  as  to  exclude  the  sparrows.  The 
holes  should  be  made,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect wrens  and  swallows,  of  just  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  admit  these  small 
birds,  so  that  the  sparrows,  which  are 
larger,  cannot  enter  them.     This  expe- 
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dient  would  not  help  the  bluebirds  or 
purple  martins,  which  exceed  the  spar- 
rows in  size.  But  the  bluebird  is  a  bold, 
pugnacious  little  follow,  and  would  bo 
able  to  keep  possession  of  a  box,  if  he 
should  once  obtain  it.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  purple  martin.  Yet  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  ability  of  either  bird  to  eject 
a  pair  of  sparrows. 

I  think  all  attentive  observers  must 
have  seen  that  the  English  sparrows  are 
surpassed  by  our  native  kindred  species 
in  alertness  and  activity,  and  that  they 
are  less  sleek  in  their  plumage  and  grace- 
ful in  their  shape.  Tliis  is,  in  a  measure, 
the  result  of  their  partial  domestication. 


But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  seed- eaters  in 
general  are  not  so  trim  and  beautiful  in 
their  form  as  the  insectivorous  birds.  Let 
any  one  compare,  for  example,  the  En- 
glish sparrow  with  the  vireo,  as  these  two 
birds  stand  in  opposite  extremes  in  all 
respects.  Observe  how  cylindrical  the 
vireo  is  in  his  shape,  and  how  lithe  and 
graceful  in  his  movements.  When  he 
flies  he  moves  without  apparent  effort, 
while  the  sparrow  flits  as  if  his  feathers 
were  not  sufficiently  compact.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  have  exposed  these  elegant 
and  graceful  birds  and  sweet  singers  to 
the  dantvcr  of  extermination  bv  a  race  of 
European  scavengers. 

WUson  Flagg, 


A  TENNYSONIAN   RETROSPECT. 


It  must  come  witli  a  shock  of  surprise 
to  most  readers  to  learn  that  on  the 
5th  of  August  of  this  year  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson reaches  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Some  of  us  can  remember  when  The 
Two  Voices  and  Locksley  Hall  and  In 
Memoriam  struck  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  our  fresh  souls,  and  placed  their  au- 
thor, for  us,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday  that  this  impression  was  made. 
He  has  led  his  own  and  our  generation 
with  such  success,  he  has  so  voiced  its 
moods',  he  has  so  imparted  to  men  his 
own  moral  conquests  and  spiritual  vic- 
tories, that  we  cannot  think  him  old,  or 
easily  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  him. 
No  poet  of  the  age  has  been  so  intimate- 
ly associated,  recluse  as  he  is  said  to  l)e, 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
throb  in  the  life  of  the  time.  He  has 
interpreted  the  nineteenth  century  on  its 
social  and  spiritual  side,  with  sufficient 
breadth  to  take  in  its  many-sided  activi- 
ty, and  with  sufficient  sympathy  and  in- 
sight to  give  a  manly  tone  to  its  spiritual 
character. 

Looked  at  from  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, Tennyson  has  survived  many  repu- 


tations which  for  the  moment  were  as 
brilliant  as  his  own.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dwarf  others  to  make  him  great,  but 
some  who  began  with  him  have  already 
disappeared.  Alexander  Smith  and 
Philip  James  Bailey  awakened  expecta- 
tions which  they  did  not  fulfill.  His 
friend,  John  Sterling,  has  utterly  faded 
out  of  sight  as  a  poet,  and  lives  only  be- 
cause Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  his  biog- 
raphy. Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
though  a  much  younger  man,  has  so  di- 
vided his  strength  between  prose  and 
poetry  that  his  fame  is  at  a  stand-still; 
and  much  as  we  delight  in  Browning,  he 
has  never  mastered  his  idiosyncrasies 
sufficiently  to  give  us  the  full  strength 
of  what  is  in  him.  Clough  and  Arnold 
are  rather  the  oxjionents  of  a  phase  of 
thought  than  the  inspired  interpreters 
of  life.  When  compared  with  his  con- 
temporaries, Tennyson  may  be  said  to 
have  failed  again  and  again  in  what  be 
early  aimed  at,  but  with  every  new  vol- 
ume he  has  shown  a  clear  advance  upon 
what  was  his  best  before.  His  genius 
was  at  first  as  waywanl  as  Browning*8, 
but  he  has  had  the  patience  and  industry 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  stood  in 
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the  way  of  success,  and  has  shown  him- 
self worthy  to  be  not  only  the  first  among 
his  peers,  but  the  poet  laureate  of  his 
time. 

Yet  the  growth  of  his  reputation  has 
been  slow.  He  was  a  poet  from  his 
eighteenth  year;  he  is  the  third  of  seven 
brothers,  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
written  poetry;  indeed,  he  inherited  the 
gift:  his  father.  Dr.  George  Clayton  Ten- 
nyson, tlie  rector  of  Somersby,  a  small 
villatre  of  less  than  a  hundred  inhabit- 
ants  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Alfred  was 
born  August  5,  1809,  was  something 
of  a  poet,  painter,  architect,  and  mu- 
sician, and  also  a  considerable  linguist 
and  mathematician.  Dr.  Tennyson  be- 
lieved in  home  education,  and  for  the 
most  part  prepared  his  brilliant  son  for 
Cambridge  at  the  rectory.  He  died  in 
1830.  The  poet's  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Fytche,  herself  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  died  in  1865, 
in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  Early  in  1827, 
when  Alfred  and  his  brother  Charles 
were  at  the  Louth  grammar  school,  they 
prepared  for  the  press  a  volume  of  juve- 
nile poems,  written  from  the  age  of  fif- 
teen upwards,  which  was  published  at 
Louth,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  under 
the  title  of  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  for 
which  the  book-seller  in  the  town  gave 
them  ten  pounds.  The  title-page  bore 
the  mo<lest  motto  from  Martial,  Hcec  nos 
nocisimus  esse  nihil.  The  poems  were 
one  hundred  and  two  in  number,  written 
in  all  kinds  of  metre  and  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  —  classical  and  modern  strange- 
ly alternating.  The  youthful  authors 
duly  loaded  nearly  every  poem  with  foot- 
notes, and  headed  them  with  quotations 
from  Latin  and  English  authors.  There 
was  a  trace  of  Byronism  in  the  volume, 
and  the  preface  declared  that  the  pieces 
**  were  written,  not  conjointly,  but  indi- 
vidually, which  may  account  for  their 
difference  in  style  and  matter."  The 
Tennysonian  touch  is  traceable  here  and 
there,  but  the  j)oems  have  wisely  been 
excluded  from  the  later  collections.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  anonymous 
volume  the  two  brothers  matriculated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
the  summer  of  1829,  they  formed  a  friend- 


ship with  another  young  student  of  the 
same  college,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  tlie 
son  of  the  historian.  Hallam  was  a  year 
younger  than  Tennyson.  In  1829  they 
both  competed  for  the  chancellor's  gold 
medal,  each  writing  a  poem  on  Timbuc- 
too.  Tennyson  won  the  medal,  though 
the  story  goes  that  the  prize  fell  to  him 
by  a  blunder,  a  mark  intended  to  express 
wonder  being  taken  to  denote  approval. 
The  poem  was  in  blank  verse,  and  was 
the  first  production  to  which  he  set  his 
name.  Thackeray,  his  fellow-collegian, 
was  then  editing  a  small  satirical  paper 
called  The  Snob,  in  which  he  was  testing 
his  strength  for  satire,  and  wrote  a  bur- 
lesque of  Tennyson's  poem. 

John  Sterling  and  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  had  barely  left  Cambridge  when 
Tennyson  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
university.  They  belonged  to  the  famous 
debating  society  called  the  Union,  in 
which  Tennyson  and  the  kindred  spirits 
he  drew  about  him  found  a  congenial 
sphere  for  airing  their  opinions,  and  it  was 
nothing  extraordinary  when  the  chan- 
cellor's prize  poem  appeared,  to  find  an 
appreciative  notice  of  it  in  the  Athe- 
naeum, with  which  Sterling  and  Maurice 
were  connected.  They  said:  **  We  have 
never  before  seen  one  of  [these  prize 
poems]  which  indicated  really  first-rate 
poetical  genius,  and  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  man  that  ever  wrote. 
Such  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  is  the 
little  work  bt»fore  us."  The  poem  is 
well  worth  studying  as  a  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Tennyson's  genius,  and  is 
easily  accessible.  His  university  life  was 
marked  by  much  jollity  at  times,  by  con- 
siderable earnest  study,  and  by  pleasant 
communion  with  men  afterwards  great. 
His  companions  were  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  well  known  for  his  Anglo-Saxon 
researches;  the  late  Charles  Buller,  to 
whom  Carlyle  was  once  tutor;  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  now  Lord  Houghton; 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  James  Spedding, 
the  biographer  of  Bacon ;  the  late  Dean 
Alford,  of  Canterbury;  the  late  Rev. 
William  Henry  Brookfield,  in  whose 
memory  Tennyson  has  written  a  touch- 
ing sonnet;  and  Charles  Merivale,  die 
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present  Dean  of  Ely  and  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  As  a  college  pas- 
time, Lord  Houghton  used  to  have  charge 
of  private  theatricals,  in  which  Hallam 
and  Kemble  sometimes  took  a  part,  and 
at  which  Tennyson  was  doubtless  present 
On  Friday,  March  19,  1830,  they  per- 
formed Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  with 
Milnes  as  Beatrice,  Kemble  as  Dogberry, 
and  Hallam  as  Verges. 

Up  to  this  point  Tennyson  had  put 
his  name  to  almost  nothing.  The  anon- 
ymous productions  of  a  school-boy  of 
eighteen  and  the  prize  poem  of  a  Cam- 
bridge under-graduate  had  been  his  only 
ventures  into  print.  The  first  volume 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  entitled 
Poems  chiefly  Lyrical,  was  published 
by  Eflingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
Cornhill,  London,  in  1830.  It  had  been 
intended  as  a  joint  publication,  similar 
to  the  Lyricjil  Ballads  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  containing  the  poems  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam, 
but  Hallam' 8  father  induced  them  to 
abandon  the  plan.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  his 
brother  Charles,  who  had  been  Alfred's 
literary  partner  in  the  venture  of  1827, 
entitled  Sonnets  and  Fugitive  Pieces, 
was  published  at  Cambridge.  The  two 
volumes  were  reviewed  together  by  Leigh 
Hunt  in  the  Tatler,  and  one  of  the  poems, 
the  Confessions  of  a  Second- Rate  Sensi- 
tive Mind,  this  gentle  critic  commended 
as  **  such  as  Crashaw  might  have  writ- 
ten in  a  moment  of  skepticism,  had  he 
possessed  vigor  enough."  He  awarded 
the  palm  of  merit  to  Alfred,  though  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  thirty -six  years  later, 
said  that  Charles's  volume  contained 
**  sonnets  of  rare  and  excellent  work- 
manship." The  late  Dean  Alford  re- 
joiced in  both  volumes.  In  his  diary  of 
October  12,  1830,  he  wrote:  »* Looked 
over  both  the  Tennysons*  poems  at  night; 
exquisite  fellows.  I  know  no  two  books 
of  poetry  which  have  given  me  so  much 
pure  pleasure  as  their  works."  Later 
in  the  same  October,  he  writes  :  **  Met 
Tennant,  Hallam,  Merivale,  and  the  three 
Tennysons  at  Alfred  Tennyson's  rooms. 
The  latter  read  some  very  exquisite  po- 
etry of  his,  entitled  Anacaona  and  The 


Hesperides.' '  A  writer  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  said  that  in  the  Confessions 
of  a  Second-Rate  Sensitive  Mind  there 
was  **an  extraordinary  combination  of 
deep  reflection,  metaphysical  analysis, 
picturesque  description,  dramatic  transi- 
tion, and  strong  emotion."  Toung  Hal- 
lam said  the  poem  was  *'  fall  of  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  into  Uiose 
particular  trials  which  are  sure  to  beset 
men  who  think  and  feel  for  themselves  at 
this  epoch  of  social  development."  But 
Professor  John  Wilson,  the  **  Christo- 
pher North  "  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
in  May,  1832,  treated  the  yonng  poet  as 
the  pet  of  cockneyism,  and  representing 
that  his  friends  were  attempting  to  make 
too  much  of  him,  said:  *'  The  spirit  o£ 
life  must  be  strong  indeed  within  him; 
for  he  has  outlived  a  narcotic  dose  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  a  crazy  charlatan 
in  the  Westminster,  and  after  that  he 
may  sleep  in  safety  with  a  pan  of  char- 
coal."  When  his  next  volume  appeared, 
in  1833,  the  poet  repaid  his  debt  to  the 
critic :  — 

"  Ton  did  late  reTlew  my  Uys, 

Cnuty  Christopher ; 
Ton  did  mingle  blame  with  praiM, 

Riuty  Christopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  oanw, 
I  forgaTe  you  all  the  blame, 

Mnsty  Christopher ; 
I  could  not  foTgire  the  praiM, 

Fusty  Christopher.*' 

The  Literary  Grazette  of  that  day- 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  Ten- 
nyson's poems  than  that  they  were  **  silly 
sooth." 

His  second  volume  of  poems  appeared 
in  the  winter  of  1832,  Edward  Mozon 
being  the  pablisher.  It  was  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty^hree  pages,  and  the  title- 
page  bore  tlie  mark  1 833.  It  contained, 
among  less  notable  poems.  The  Miller's 
Daughter,  which  is  said  to  have  made 
the  author  poet  laureate,  (Enone,  The 
Palace  of  Art,  The  May  Queen,  New 
Year's  Eve,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  and  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.  The  book  was 
sent  to  Coleridge,  who  thus  expressed 
himself:  **What  I  would,  with  mamj 
wishes  of  success,  prescribe  to  Tennjson 
—  indeed,  without  it  he  can  never  be  a 
poet  in  art  —  is  to  write  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  in  none  but  one  or  two 
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well-known  and  strictly  defined  metres, 
such  as  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octave 
stanza,  or  the  octosyllabic  measure  of 
the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  ...  As  it 
is,  I  can  scarcely  scan  his  verses."  Ex- 
cepting a  few  poems  which  were  added 
to  this  volume  in  the  reissue  of  18<12, 
among  which  may  be  included  The  Two 
Voices  and  a  poem  entitled  The  Lover's 
Tale,  quickly  suppressed  and  just  now 
republished,  nothing  had  come  from 
Tennyson's  pen  which  Arthur  Hallam 
had  not  probably  seen. 

The  poet  now  published  substantially 
nothing  for  ten  years.  His  friend  Hal- 
lam traveled  on  the  Continent  for  his 
health  in  1833,  and  died  that  year  away 
from  home.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  Ten- 
nyson during  these  years.  Like  every 
other  brilliant  collegian,  he  found  his 
way  to  London.  He  and  a  well-blacked 
meerschaum  are  said  to  have  been  well- 
known  companions  in  Fleet  Street.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Anonymous, 
since  then  the  Sterling,  Club,  and  moved 
in  a  circle  which  contained  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Thomas  Carlyle,  William  Ew- 
art  Gladstone,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Will- 
iam M.  Thackeray,  John  Forster,  John 
Sterling,  Henry  Lushington,  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  and  Macready  the  actor. 
Part  of  the  time  he  lived  at  Little  Hol- 
land House,  Kensington.  He  was  not 
married  till  1850,  when  he  purchased  the 
estate  of  Farringford,  and  left  his  home 
at  Twickenham,  made  **  twice  classic  " 
by  his  residence  there,  for  tlie  Isle  of 
Wight,  taking  thither  a  lady  from  his 
own  native  county  of  Lincolnshire,  Miss 
Emily  Sellwood,  as  his  bride.  In  Me- 
moriam.  The  Princess,  The  Idyls  of  the 
King,  and  some  parts  of  Maud,  were 
thought  out,  to  some  extent  fashioned, 
and  even  completed,  during  this  quiet 
season.  The  poet  was  advancing  in 
spiritual  \levelopment  from  The  Two 
Voices,  through  the  passionate  impulses 
of  Lockslcy  Hall,  to  the  noble,  calm,  and 
restful  strength  of  In  Memoriam,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  pronounced  **  the 
richest  oblation  ever  ofifered  by  the  af- 
fection of  friendship  at  the  tomb  of  the 
departed."  Few  men  have  ever  given 
themselves  more  devotedly  to  their  work 


as  an  art  Tennyson  had  made  so  many 
ventures  up  to  1 833  in  all  sorts  of  metres 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  some 
of  his  lyrics,  he  often  seemed  like  a 
spoilt  Keats,  because  he  had  reached  no 
settled  style  of  his  own ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  his  critics  have  never  been  more 
severe  in  their  judgments  of  his  work 
than  he  has  been  himself.  He  has  spared 
no  labor  to  produce  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  and  at  an  early  date  wisely  with- 
drew his  immature  work  from  the  world. 
His  poems  have  been  touched  and  re- 
touched, not  indeed  always  for  the  bet- 
ter; and  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
success  as  a  poet  was  resolutely  over- 
come. The  nerve  and  courage  to  keep 
silent  for  a  decade  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  know  the  irrepressi- 
bility  of  genius,  but  in  these  years  of  si- 
lence he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
In  1842  Tennyson  was  ready  to  meet 
again  the  public  which  ten  years  before 
had  greeted  him  with  admiration  and 
ridicule.  His  title-page  read :  *  *  Poems. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
1842."  The  first  volume  contained  two 
divisions,  — a  selection  from  the  volume 
of  1830  (many  of  the  poems  untouched, 
and  none  having  received  more  than  a 
few  verbal  alterations),  and  some  dozen 
poems  from  the  volume  of  1832,  almost 
entirely  rewritten,  together  with  six  or 
seven  new  pieces,  written,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  1833.  The  second  volume 
was  filled  mostly  with  poems  entirely 
new.  They  passed  through  four  editions, 
bearing  the  dates  of  1842,  1843,  1845, 
and  1846,  and  were  incorporated  into  one 
volume  in  the  fifth  edition  (1848).  The 
eighth  edition  had  been  reached  in  1853. 
They  were  at  once  republished  in  this 
country  by  the  house  of  Ticknor,  Reed 
and  Fields,  and  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
welcomed  by  acclamation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
century.  He  stepped  forth  as  one  who 
had  nothing  of  juvenility  in  him,  and 
the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age  began  to 
chant  his  praise.  Wordsworth  in  1845 
wrote  to  Professor  Henry  Reed,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, *^  He  is  decidedly  the  first  of 
our  living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to 
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give  the  world  still  better  things.'*  Poe 
said,  **  I  am  not  sure  that  Tennyson  is 
not  the  greatest  of  poets."  Margaret 
Fuller  wrote  in  1842,  **  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  new  poems  of  Tennyson. 
...  In  these  later  verses  is  a  still,  deep 
sweetness;  how  different  from  the  intox- 
icating, sensuous  melody  of  his  earlier 
cadence !  I  have  loved  him  much  this 
time,  and  taken  him  to  heart  as  a  broth- 
er.* *  Lowell  said  that '  *  it  may  be  a  gen- 
eration or  two  before  there  comes  an- 
other so  delicate  thinker  and  speaker 
as  Tennyson;  "  and  Emerson  was  heard 
to  say  that  **  Tennyson  is  endowed  pre- 
cisely in  points  where  Wordsworth  want- 
ed. There  is  no  finer  ear,  or  more  com- 
mand of  the  keys  of  language." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Tennyson 
resided  at  Twickenham,  the  country- 
seat  of  Pope  a  century  before,  and  Will- 
iam Howitt,  in  1847,  thus  sketched  him: 
**  It  is  very  possible  you  may  come 
across  him  in  a  country  inn,  with  a  foot 
on  each  hob  of  the. fire-place,  a  volume 
of  Greek  in  one  hand,  his  meerschaum 
in  the  other,  so  far  advanced  toward  the 
seventh  heaven  that  he  would  not  thank 
you  to  call  him  back  into  this  nether 
world."  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  gives 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  diary  of  January 
31,  1845:  **I  dined  this  day  with  Rog- 
er^. We  had  an  interesting  party  of 
eight:  Moxon,  the  publisher;  Kenny, 
the  dramatic  poet;  SfKidding,  Lushing- 
ton,  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  three  young 
men  of  eminent  talent  belonginjj  to  lit- 
erary  young  England,  —  the  latter,  Ten- 
nyson, being  by  far  the  most  eminent  of 
the  young  poets.  lie  is  an  admirer  of 
Goethe,  and  I  had  a  long  tete-h-tete  with 
him  about  the  great  poet.  We  waited 
for  the  eighth,  a  lady  [the  lion.  Mrs. 
Norton]  who,  Rogers  said,  was  coming 
on  purpose  to  see  Tennyson."  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  the  poet  at  the  chambers  of 
his  friend,  John  Forster,  in  Lim-oln's 
Inn,  has  a  word  of  reminiscence:  *'  There 
I  first  met  Tennyson,  and  there  Carl  vie. 
In  familiar  inteiTourse,  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Forster's  table,  Mr.  Tennyson  was 
cordial  and  unaffected,  exhibiting,  as  in 
his  writings,  the  simplicity  of  a  manly 


character,  and,  feeling  safe  from  lus 
chief  aversion,  the  digito  monstrariy  was 
quite  at  his  ease."  .  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
and  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  have  also 
given  delightful  glimpses  of  their  friend, 
but  the  facts  of  his  literary  history  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  clever  little 
volume  Tennysoniana,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  which  has 
very  recently  appeared  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. 

An  incident  of  this  period  is  the  un- 
provoked attack  upon  Tennyson  by  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton.  In  1845,  the  poet,  as  a 
compensation  for  some  claim  his  family 
had  on  tlie  crown,  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
induced  Bulwer,  in  an  anonymous  sat- 
ire which  appeared  early  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  entitled  The  New  Timon,  to 
speak  of  Tennyson's  poetry  as  **  a  jin- 
gling melody  of  purloin'd  conceits," 
**  patchwork  pastoral,"  **  tinsel,"  and 
the  like,  and  to  state  in  a  foot-note  that 
the  poet  himself  was  **  quartered  on  the 
public  purse  in  the  prime  of  life,  with- 
out either  wife  or  family."  Tennyson 
retorted  in  some  bitter  Unes,  entitled 
The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets,  which 
appeared  in  Punch,  February  28,  1846, 
signed  Alcibiades,  and  closed  with  the 
stanzas : — 

"  You  talk  of  tinsel !    Whj,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rouge  on  your  cheeki. 
You  prate  of  nature !    Ton  are  he 
That  split  his  life  about  the  cliques. 

"  A  Timon  jou !    Naj,  naj,  for  shame ! 
It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest,  — 
The  fierce  old  man,  —  to  take  his  name, 
Tou  bandbox !    Off,  and  let  him  rest '  ** 

In  the  next  number,  Tennyson  resumed 
the  subject,  in  a  gentler  mood,  closing 
with  the  lines: —    . 

"  And  7,  too,  talk  and  lore  the  touch 
I  talk  of.    Surelj,  after  all,      ^ 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  kindly  silence  when  they  bawl." 

It  is  said  that  Bulwer  afterwards  regret- 
ted his  wanton  attack. 

Thotigh  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  The  Princess  cannot  lie  assigned,  it 
did  not  appear  until  1847.  It  has  been 
altered,  enlarged,  retouched,  through  five 
successive   editions,   until    the   original 
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sketch  differs  as  much  from  the  present 
text  as  the  first  roujjh  draught  of  Ham- 
let  differs  from  the  Hamlet  **  enlarged 
to  almost  as  much  again  as  it  was." 
The  intercalary  songs  were  not  added 
in  the  third  edition,  and  the  title  The 
Princess,  A  Medley,  came  still  later.  In 
the  second  edition  it  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  Lushington,  between  whom  and 
the  poet  a  cordial  intimacy  had  exist- 
ed since  1841.  In  Memoriam  followed 
The  Princess  in  1850.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  in  the  same  year,  Wordsworth 
died,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1851,  at 
the  queen's  levee  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, **  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  pre- 
sented, on  his  appointment  to  be  poet 
laureate.*'  The  warrant  for  his  choice 
was  dated  November  19,  1850,  and  the 
appointment  was  everywhere  commend- 
ed as  havinjj  been  jjiven  to  the  man  who 
best  deserved  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  when  Tennyson  was  present- 
ed to  the  queen  he  wore  the  identical 
clothes^  buckles,  stockings,  and  sword, 
which  Wordsworth  had  worn  years  be- 
fore when  he  was  presented  on  a  similar 
occasion.  B.  R.  Hayden  says  that  Mox- 
on,  the  publisher,  had  hard  work  to  make 
the  dress  fit  the  author  of  The  Excur- 
sion. *^  It  was  a  squeeze,  but  by  pull- 
ing and  hauling  they  got  him  in."  We 
arc  not  told  how  it  fared  with  Tennyson, 
who  is  himself  by  no  means  a  small-sized 
man;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  honors  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  even  more  than  it 
has  honored  him,  and  has  by  no  means 


made  it  a  sinecure.  His  noble  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  first  published  on  the  day  of  the 
duke's  funeral,  in  1852,  and  has  since  had 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  revision 
and  alteration. 

^  At  this  period  Tennyson  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  his  maturity.  In  Memo- 
riam opened  to  him  a  new  career,  and, 
though  originally  printed  without  the 
author's  name,  was  felt  by  every  one  to 
be  the  great  elegiac  poem  of  the  age. 
It  is  not  a  new  metre  which  Tennyson 
here  introduced,  Ben  Jonson  having  em- 
ployed the  same  in  an  elegy,  in  his  Un- 
derwoods; but  the  later  poet  has  em- 
ployed it  for  a  vaster  work.  The  Amer- 
ican like  the  En^rlish  edition  of  In  Me- 
moriam  was  published  anonymously,  and 
many  a  young  student  like  myself  in  those 
years  drank  deeply  from  this  wonder- 
fully interpretative  poem  without  know- 
ing who  was  its  author.  His  later  and 
more  complete  writings  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  was  first  printed  in  the  Exam- 
iner, December  9,  1854;  Maud  and  oth- 
er Poems  came  out  in  1855;  the  Idyls  of 
the  King  were  published  in  1859;  the 
date  of  Enoch  Arden  is  1864;  The  Holy 
Grail  and  other  Poems  appeared  in  1869; 
Queen  Mary  belongs  to  1875;  Harold  to 
1877;  and  the  rumors  are  constant  that 
dramas  and  Ivrics  and  ballads  are  still  to 
come  from  the  same  hand.  Probably 
what  is  in  print  is  but  a  small  share  of 
what  he  has  written. 

Jvlius  H,  Ward, 


RECENT  NOVELS. 


Mr.  Hassaurek's  very  praiseworthy 
Secret  of  the  Andes  ^  sets  one  thinking 
about  the  whole  matter  of  historical  fic- 
tion. Nolxnly,  perhaps,  disputes  that  in 
its  higher  or  poetical  form  it  includes 
most  of  the  immortal  work  of  the  human 

1  The  Secret  of  the  Andes.  A  Bonuu&oe.  By  F.  Has- 
fAUUKS.  Cincinnati :  Rob«rt  Clarke  &  Co.    1879. 


imagination;  and  it  might  be  thought 
superfluous  to  mention  the  Iliad  and  the 
.£neid,  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,  and  the  principal  pieces 
of  all  the  greatest  dramatists.  But  even 
prose  historical  fiction,  at  its  very  best, 
must  outrank  the  cleveresi>  pictures  of 
contemporary  manners,  for  it  bespeaks 
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in  the  writer  a  more  difficult  exercise  of 
a  less  common  order  of  faculties.     The 
fame  of  Walter  Scott  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  those  rising  mists 
that  are  apt  to  cloud  a  great  reputation 
during  the  first  generation  or  two  of  its 
posthumous  being;  but  even  we,  the  chil- 
dren  and   grandchildren  of   those  wfio 
watched  open-mouthed  for  the  Waverleys 
as  they  came,  can  shrewdly  guess  that 
his  work  will  last  in  the  very  form  which 
he  gave  it,  as  will  not,  for  example,  that 
of  the  well-beloved  Anthony  Trollope, 
so  like  Scott  in  the  easy  simplicity  of  his 
methods  and  the  prevailing  sweetness  of 
his  humor.    Thackeray  touches  his  high- 
est level  in  Henrv  Esmond;  Dickens  in 
the  serious  portions  of  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Charles  Kingsleyin  Ilypatiaand 
Amyas  Leigh;  while  George  Eliot's  Ro- 
mola  and  Scheffel's  Ekkehard,  over  and 
above  their  a^sthetic   value,  are  monu- 
ments of  the  unflinching  application  to 
this  branch  of  literary  art  of  the  stern- 
est and  most  labor-exacting  principles  of 
modern  historical  research.     The  Ger- 
man, for  a  wonder,  disguises  his  learn- 
ing more   gracefully   than   the  English 
writer.     It  is  rather  with  Scheffel,  in  his 
beautiful  romance,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  in  such  a  case,  the  sunken,  yet  all  the 
more  impregnable  foundation  of  a  ro- 
mantic superstructure:  but  either  of  these 
memorable  books  is  a  better  help  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  bygone  epoch  than 
the  blind  and  pompous  histories  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  quite  as  much  so  as 
any  of  the  preeminently  picturesque  his- 
tories of  our  own  time,  like  Carlyle's  and 
Macaulay's  and  Prescott's;  little  less  so 
than  the  massive  and  legitimately  splen- 
did work  of  any  of  the  long  list  of  so- 
called  **  brilliant  *'  contemporary  histo- 
rians, Kinglake,  Motley,  Taine,  Froude, 
and  the  rest.      No  one   of  these   men 
would  have  deigned  to  apply  for  material 
to  anything  short  of  those  **  original  «loc- 
uments  **  of  which  we   hear  so  much; 
but  the  moment  they  pass  beyond  mere 
transcription  and  compilation,  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  select  and  fuse  and 
recast,  the  element  of  the  historian's  per- 
sonality enters  in,  and  his  work  becomes, 
in  a  degree,  one  of  the  imagination.    No 


two  men  can  even  read  the  same  record 
any  more  than  two  can  see  the  same 
picture.  Take  an  instance  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  us  all:  — 

Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  k  Becket,  and  Mr.  Edward  Free- 
man has  replied  to  that  book  in  an  essay 
of  equally  majestic  dimensions;  and  both 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Freeman  recall  to 
our  minds  and,  in  fact,  themselves  re- 
spectfully refer  to,  a  very  learned  and 
elaborate  essay  on  the  same  subject,  pab- 
lished  twenty  years  ago  or  more  in  one 
of  the  British  reviews,  and  written,  if 
we  are   not  mistaken,  by  Dean   Stan- 
ley.    Each  of  these  names  is  of  course  a 
guarantee  for  literary  ability,  thorough 
research,   and   fine   workmanship.     All 
three  quote  constantly  and  copiously  the 
records  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  pro- 
fess to  draw  their  deductions  from  these 
alone.     All  have  apparently  spent  days 
and  nights  in  Canterbury  cathedra],  in 
order  to  familiarize  themselves  and  their 
readers  with  the  scene  of  the  final  tra^ 
edy,  so  little  altered  in  seven  hundred 
years.     And  the  result  is  that  we  have 
three  distinct  and  incompatible  Beckets, 
each  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
with  very  full  and  imposing  accessories. 
One  is  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the 
church  militant,  an  augnst  martyr  equal- 
ly intrepid  and    holy;  and   another  is 
a  violent  and  treacherous    prelate,  mn 
eternal  disgrace  to  his  sacred  calling, 
whose  vices  and  crimes  are  offset  only 
by  a  doubtful  modicum  of  physical  cour- 
age; while  the  third  is  a  compound  of 
the  two  characters,  or  rather  a  compro- 
mise between  them,  quite  as  clearly  in- 
dividualized as  either,  whom,  on  general 
principles  only,  we  conclude  to  be  the 
most  probable  of  the  three.    The  ori^ 
inal  documents  have    told   these  three 
different  stories  to  as  many  men,  trained 
in  tlie  same  methods  of  study,  and  of 
nearly    the    same    intellectual   calibre. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  au- 
thor's individuality  must  needs  color  anj 
narrative  that  has  life,  as  the  blood  nmst 
color  any  organism  that  has  life.     Nm^r, 
is  the  personality  of  the  author  elimiomt- 
cd   from  the  original  documents  them- 
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selves,  —  the  monkish  chronicles,  the 
private  letters,  the  reports  of  state  trials, 
which  last  can  hardly,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  take  place,  unless  partisanship  is 
in  full  blast? 

There  is,  then,  no  clear  dividing  line 
between  romantic  history  —  that  is  to 
say,  any  history  which  is  sympathetical- 
ly and  dramatically  written  —  and  his- 
torical romance.  They  are  not  identical, 
but  they  melt  into  each  other.  The  same 
order  of  faculties  is  required  for  both, 
and  a  very  high  one  it  is.  Authentic 
success  in  either  of  these  closely  contig- 
uous departments  of  literary  effort  is 
about  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  tower- 
ing literary  ambition. 

But  if  the  best  historical  fiction  is  so 
great  a  thing,  it  follows  that  a  historical 
novel  must  be,  in  all  respects,  a  profound 
and  splendid  performance,  —  must  be 
super-excellent,  in  fact,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  account  at  all.  And  this  brings  us 
back  to  The  Secret  of  the  Andes.  Mr. 
Hassaurck  doubtless  wept  in  his  youth 
over  Prescott's  Atahualpa,  but,  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  he  did  not  stop  there. 
Most  of  us  wept  and  were  done  with  it; 
he  must  resolutely  have  applied  him- 
self from  that  time  forward  to  all  the 
known  sources  of  information  about  that 
strange  and  heart-piercing  tragedy,  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Peru.  Nor  did  he 
even  pause  at  the  death  of  Atahualpa, 
as  any  one  content  with  the  mere  pas- 
sive gratification  of  a  spectator  at  a 
drama  would  certainly  have  done.  He 
patiently  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
sufferinor  remnant  of  the  native  race  un- 
der  foreign  rule,  and  grasped  the  most 
elusive  traditions  concerning  the  last 
shadowy  representatives  of  the  Incas. 
His  appointment  as  minister  to  the  neigh- 
boring republic  of  Ecuador  afterwards 
enabled  him  to  study  on  the  spot  the 
magnificent  natural  scenery  surrounding 
those  remote  but  memorable  conflicts 
and  convulsions;  and  this  part  of  his 
work  has  been  done  so  faithfully  that  he 
succeeds  in  evoking,  even  in  his  read- 
ers* minds,  a  tolerably  distinct  vision  of 
Quito  and  the  mountain  monsters  that 
overshadow  it  from  age  to  age.  Then, 
selecting  as  the  time  of  his  romance  a  pe- 


riod about  sixty  years  later  than  Pizar- 
ro*s  conquest,  and  as  its  occasion  the  last 
combined  revolt  of  the  native  Spanish 
Americans  and  the  oppressed  and  virt- 
ually enslaved  Peruvians  against  the 
officers  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
Philip  II. ,  and  the  powerful  tory  party, 
an  alliance  which  it  was  proposed  ro- 
mantically to  consummate  by  the  mar- 
riage of  some  distinguished  young  Span- 
ish American  to  the  granddaughter  of 
the  last  Inca,  he  undertakes  the  no  less 
than  stupendous  task  of  peopling  this 
half-barbaric  scene  with  imaginary  char- 
acters, and  of  realizing  to  a  modern 
mind  the  incidents  of  that  sanguinary 
and  desperate  struggle.  And  his  work 
is  done  well,  —  even  strikingly  well.  His 
style  is  moderate  and  manly,  yet  capa- 
ble upon  occasion  of  a  flush  of  color  and 
a  ring  of  pathos.  His  characters  are 
firmly  outlined  and  discriminated:  the 
doubting  Carrero;  the  daring  Sanchez; 
Valverde;  the  cold  and  wily,  yet  super- 
stitious, Dolores;  the  degraded,  yet  al- 
ways dignified,  Indian  nobles;  the  singu- 
lar and  would-be  supernatural,  yet  ever 
human  and  feminine,  heiress  of  the  In- 
cas. The  hardest  problem  of  all  in  such 
an  attempt,  that  of  making  people  so 
alien  and  remote  both  in  time  and  place 
talk  with  simplicity  and  animation,  has 
been  almost  triumphantly  solved.  We 
listen  without  impatience,  and  upon  the 
whole  we  believe.  Then,  too,  the  story 
interests,  and  its  end  is  long  kept  doubt- 
ful. The  action  is  tolerably  rapid,  and 
where  the  incidents  are  unavoidably 
ghastly  they  are  reservedly  and  poetic- 
ally treated. 

From  the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Hassau- 
rek's  subject,  we  are  perpetually  re- 
minded of  Amy  as  Leigh,  and  we  almost 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  compari- 
son must  be  disastrous  to  the  later  tale; 
but  in  the  last  two  books  of  The  Secret 
of  the  Andes,  the  author  reveals  rarer 
powers  than  he  had  let  appear  at  first, 
—  rarer,  perhaps,  than  he  knew  that  he 
possessed;  and  among  them,  the  power  of 
closely  analyzing  a  complex  and  vacillat- 
ing character,  and  of  bringing  forcibly 
home  to  the  understanding  of  his  readers, 
in  his  condensed  history  of  a  wretched 
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marriage,  the  sort  of  unsuspected  retri- 
bution for  halting  honor  which  is  forever 
being  wrought  out,  under  cover  often 
of  external  circumstances  the  smoothest 
and  most  splendid.  To  the  sensitive 
victim  of  such  a  long-protracted  punish- 
ment it  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the 
swift  act  of  barbaric  vengeance  which 
finally  closes  the  tale,  and  closes  it  in  a 
highly  dramatic  and  even  thrilling  man- 
ner, should  have  been  almost  joyfully 
welcome. 

Yet  another  effort  to  *  *  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  '*  of  the  past  ar- 
rests our  attention  for  a  moment  by  its 
literary  respectability  and  some  other 
qualities.^  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
anything  more  subduing  in  the  way  of  a 
title-page  than  this:  The  Puritan  and 
the  Qimker :  A  Tale  of  Colonial  TimfS, 
**  The  cheerful  sage^  when  solemn  dictates 
fail^  conceals  the  moral  counsel  in  a 
tale.^'  That  the  sage  who  is  impelled 
by  a  concern  to  revive  and  illustrate  the 
sourest,  if  not  the  saddest,  episode  in 
our  bleak  early  history  should  also  be  a 
**  cheerful  '*  sage  looks  improbable;  but 
we  acknowledge,  when  we  have  read 
his  book,  that  he  has  not  described  him- 
self unfairly.  His  so-called  **  moral 
counsel*'  is  chiefly,  as  they  say,  ** re- 
troactive," and  consists  mainly  in  an 
onslaught  upon  the  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Endicott,  con- 
ducted, however,  with  much  spirit  and 
ability.  There  is  some  slight  ingenuity 
in  the  plot  of  the  story,  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  characters,  and  an  air  of 
philosophic  impartiality  in  the  contro- 
versial parts,  which  does  not,  however, 
prevent  all  the  author's  justice  being  as- 
signed to  his  Puritans,  and  all  his  mercy 
to  the  Quakers.  A  Quaker  he  evident- 
ly is  himself,  at  least  by  sympathy  and 
descent;  but  let  us  say  in  passing  that 
he  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  con- 
descends tamely  to  grammaticize  the 
talk  of  the  peculiar  people.  A  part  of 
the  extraordinary  charm  which  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Friends  always  possesst-s  upon 
cultivated  lips  is  due  to  the  pleajsing 
shock  afforded  by  the  tranquil  violation 


of  a  primary  law,  to  a  sense  of  emanci- 
pation and  exhilaration,  —  a  sort  of  Al- 
ice-in-Wonderland  buoyancy  which  one 
feels  at  finding  one's  self  in  a  beautifully 
ordered  world,  where  a  verb  agrees  with 
its  objective  case  in  number  and  person. 
The  substitution  of  the  biblical  and  heavy 
thou  art  for  thee  is  makes  the  whole  thino: 
insipid. 

The  talk  of  those  characters  in  this 
book  who  are  not  Quakers  is  often  un- 
commonly good,  —  quaint,  as  befits  the 
time,  but  forcible,  and  sometimes  humor- 
ous. The  author  has,  however,  a  queer 
habit  of  breaking  short  off  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  his  most  secular  and  succeae- 
ful  scenes,  and  relapsing,  in  his  proper 
person,  into  those  **  solemn  dictates" 
which  we  were  assured  in  the  beginning 
had  been  found  to  fail  him  :  into  orders 
in  council,  proces  verbal,  and  all  the  raw- 
est of  the  raw  material  of  history.  The 
author  of  The  Puritan  and  the  Quaker 
withholds  his  name,  but  copyrights  his 
own  book,  which  somehow  has  always  a 
disinterested  and  determined  air;  and  he 
writes  his  native  tongue  with  great  pu- 
rity and  scholarly  finish,  and  reveals  in 
the  exquisite  captions  to  his  chapters 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  rarest  riches 
of  old  English  poetry. 

Singularly  enough,  but  well  for  those 
who  want  to  know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  of  a  very  sorry  subject,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  romance  is  almost  pre- 
cisely simultaneous  with  that  of  Mr. 
Pike's  interesting  biographical  sketch, 
The  New  Puritan,  where  we  learn,  on 
the  soundest  of  evidence,  that  there  was 
at  least  one  Puritan  in  these  dismal  parts 
who  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  lus- 
tily to  protest  against  the  senseless  and 
brutal  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  as 
afterwards  against  the  deeper  horrors  of 
the  Salem  witchcraft. 

llalf-wav  between  the  historical  novel 
and  the  novel  of  pure  amusement  comes 
the  story  of  to-day,  written  with  the  se- 
rious intent  to  illustrate  some  phase  of 
civilization,  or  promulgate  some  theory 
or  doctrine ;  an(l  of  such,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  is  Falconberg.*    Its 
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author,  Professor  Boyesen,  is  as  truly 
Norse  in  nature  as  in  name.     He  is  ten- 
derly loyal   both  to  the  romantic  Nor- 
way of  the  Old  World  and  the  new  Nor- 
way of  our  Western  wilds,  the  ^^parvam 
Troiam  simulataque  magnis   Pergama,^* 
But  he  is  likewise  conscientiously  and 
rather  pathetically  resolved  to  cherish  in 
himself  and  his  compatriots  that  shy  and 
difHcult  grace,  a  sentiment  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.    His  novel,  Falconberg, 
is  intended  to  illustrate  the  birth  and 
growth  of  that  sentimen-t  in  a  foreigner; 
the  conversion,  so  to  speak,  and  baptism 
in  the  Mississippi  of  the  children  of  the 
fiord.     The  story  is  that  of  Einar  Fal- 
conberg, a  young  Norwegian  of  fashion 
and  family,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  who  is 
wild  and  extravagant  in  college,  as  the 
sons  even  of  bishops  will  sometimes  be, 
incurs  heavy  debts,  forges  his  reverend 
father's  name,  and  flies  to  America.     A 
brother  of  his   father  has  been  living 
there,  since  Einar*s  infancy,  as  pastor 
of  the  Norwegian  settlement  of  Ilardan- 
ger,  and  to  this  settlement  the  refugee 
makes  his  way,  but  takes  the  precaution 
to  change  his  name,  and  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  his  uncle.     This  is  so  bad  a 
beginning  for  a  young  man's  story  that 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  feel  all  the  fond  ad- 
uiiration  for  the  handsome  and  polished 
^-'xile   which   the   author  evidently  ex- 
pects of  us.     Still  he  wins  our  regard  in 
'^pitc  of  his  weakness,  and  his  character 
^9  very  consistently  maintained.     So  are 
^ose  of  all  the  chief  men  in  the  book: 
^^   sagacious  and  stout-hearted  father 
°^    t.be  settlement,  Norderud;  the  kind- 
er ^     scientific   recluse.  Van   Flint;   and 
•Eioar's   pompous   and  pig-headed,  but 
^^•'^cjtimonious   uncle.      The  women   of 
^^     story   are    much    less    successfully 
^^^^n;  perhaps  a  man  of  a  preeminent- 
ly <iliivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  is  never 
*?^    at   analyzing  women's   characters. 
^^  all  events.  Professor  Boyesen's  hero- 
^^^•»  Helga  Raven,  is  a  kind  of  feature- 
^*:S3  goddess,  tolerably  distinct  as  to  her 
S^^^en  hair,  but  otherwise  impressively 
^*'K^e.     Old  Mrs.  Raven,  Helga's  moth- 
^>  **the  widow  of  a  royal  Norwegian 
government  officer,"  as  she  used  inva- 
^bly  to   describe   herself,  although  a 


mere  supernumerary,  is  much  the  most 
clearly  individualized  of  them  all.  The 
philosophy  of  the  book,  the  ethnic  con- 
siderations, and  the  political  reflections 
are  sound,  and  often  admirable.  The 
love  is  gracefully  delineated.  Two  girls 
fancy  that  they  have  lost  their  hearts  to 
the  scapegrace  hero;  two  .men  are  al- 
most sure  that  they  adore  the  semi- 
translucent  heroine;  but  the  two  of  these 
half  dozen  inamorati  who  are  necessarily 
left  out  of  the  final  matrimonial  arran<;e- 
ments  acquiesce  in  their  fate  with  the 
most  amiable  alacrity,  and  seem  to  con- 
clude, upon  the  whole,  that  things  have 
fallen  out  better  than  they  had  planned 
them. 

In  Mr.  Boyesen's  romances  all  is  mod- 
erate, gentle,  genuine;  the  occasional 
wit  quiet;  the  style  invariably  limpid, 
and  frequently  suffused  witli  a  soft  and 
dreamy  grace.  The  sole  inaccuracy  of 
construction  which  we  have  detected  is 
that  he  occasionally  lets  slip  that  shib- 
boleth of  the  sentimentalist,  the  use  of 
the  adverb  so  without  a  correlative 
clause:  **  All  was  so  hushed,  so  solemn, 
so  gently  subdued.*'  (Full  stop.)  On 
the  contrary,  one  would  have  to  look  far 
for  a  more  precise  and  felicitous  use  of 
words  than  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  **  There  the  doctor,  clad 
in  a  linen  coat  of  immaculate  whiteness, 
was  squatting  among  his  flowers,  his 
countenance  distorted  by  an  intense  grin 
of  earnest  preoccupation.  .  .  .  The  slim 
crescent  of  the  moon  floated  along  the 
eastern  horizon,  pouring  forth  no  pro- 
fusion of  light,  but  still  remotely  per- 
vading the  atmosphere  with  its  softly 
luminous  presence.  The  larger  planets 
shone  with  a  misty  halo,  while  the  un- 
seen myriads  of  the  heavens  were  but 
indistinctly  defined  through  the  gauzy 
woof  of  cloud  which  radiated  from  the 
zenith  downward,  like  a  vast  aerial  cob- 
web. The  fields,  already  nipped  by  the 
autumn  frost,  showed  a  long,  bleak 
stretch  of  neutral  brown,  shading  where 
a  rising  hillock  caught  the  misty  moon 
rays  into  a  ghostly,  bloodless  green." 

The  examination  in  serious  fiction  be- 
ing over,  we  have  space  to  remark  upon 
a  couple  of   mere  divertissements ,  The 
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First  Violin  ^  and  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.* 
The  former  —  one  of  the  better  of  those 
books  which  are  agreeable  to  read  chiefly 
because  they  have  evidently  pleased  the 
author  so  thoroughly  in  the  writing  —  is 
a  musical  novel,  but  not  as  deeply,  dark- 
Iv,  and  distressinorlv  musical  as  some.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  rather  out 
of  vearninjj  love  than  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge  of  the  divine  art,  and  one  who  has 
attended  the  Harvard  Concerts  with  but 
mu<lerate  assiduity  ought  to  be  able  per- 
fectly to  un<lerstand  its  phrast'ology  and 
allusions.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  affected 
to  employ  a  phrase  of  Bach  or  a  strain 
of  Choi)in  for  the  caption  to  a  chapter, 
but  not  very  much  more  so  than  to  use 
the  refrain  of  a  Spanish  ballad  or  a  bit 
out  of  a  Greek  play.  Like  most  books 
of  its  class,  this  one  is  false  to  fact,  and 
so  far  pernicious,  in  that  it  represents 
the  artist  heroine  as  passing  at  a  bound, 
and  while  she  is  yet,  we  believe,  in  her 
teens,  from  student  exiguity  and  obscu- 
rity to  an  unqualified  public  success,  and 
80  to  fame  and  wealth;  and  any  enthu- 
siastic girl,  with  a  clear  voice,  who  feels 
her  ambition  kindled  by  the  vision  of  this 
triumph,  would  do  well  slowly  to  re-read 
the  stern  and  weighty  chapter  in  Dan- 
iel Deronda  in  which  Klesmer  advises 
Gwendolen  about  her  projected  career. 
But  the  heroine  of  The  First  Violin  is, 
happily,  no  more  sealed  to  art  than  was 
Gwendolen,  and  her  love  story  is  roman- 
tic and  more  than  fairly  interesting.  As 
in  Falconberg,  the  plot  of  the  tale  turns 
upon  a  forgery,  which,  in  this  case,  the 
hero  did  not  really  commit,  but  only  suf- 
fered vicariously  for  an  inferior  being 
who  did;  and  if  the  philosophic  author 
of  Falconberg  seems,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  charity,  to  treat  his  hero's  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  rather  too  leniently,  the 
C(|uilibrium  of  our  moral  sense  ought 
certainlv  to  be  restored  bv  the  terrors 
of  that  civil  and  social  death  to  which 
Kugen  is  calmly  abandoned  by  his  stren- 
uous family.  It  is  the  crime  of  Von 
Francius  and  Adelaiile  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  The  First  Violin  ap|K.'ars  inclined 
to  be  almost  more  than  merciful.     But 

1   The  Fir.tt  Violin.    By  J  ess  IK  KoTU  erg  ill.     New 
York:     lienry  Holt  &  Co.    1879.     Lcihuru  Hour 


the  character  of  Von  Francius  is  subtlv 
drawn,  and  even  the  prostrate  adoration 
of  his  biographer  does  not  divest  Eugen 
of  his  rather  sorrowful  but  entirely  man- 
ly fascination. 

Airy  Fairy  Lilian  is  the  foolish  title 
of  a  triumphantly  foolish  book.  The 
young  person  of  that  name  whom  Ten- 
nyson celebrated  in  one  of  his  younger 
and  greener  lyrics  was  not,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  a  very  marked  or  ster- 
ling character,  but  she  was  weighty 
and,  as  the  author  of  Avis  would  say, 
'*  poised  '*  compared  with  the  heroine 
of  this  profitless  tale.  Yet,  as  a  would- 
be  wise  man,  at  a  party,  will  shamefaced- 
ly excuse  himself  to  Juno  and  Minerva, 
and  find  his  account  for  the  evening  in 
a  long  and  beaming  interview  with  the 
slightest  and  sauciest  debutante  present, 
provided  only  she  have  a  je  ne  sais  quoi 
of  grace  and  archness  and  mignonnette- 
like  prettiness,  so  we  must  confess  to  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  Lilian  and  her 
light-minded  but  evidently  veracious  his- 
torian. The  witchery  of  a  naughty  little 
belle  —  a  very  naughty,  and  not  at  all 
clever,  and  not  particularly  refined  little 
belle  —  is  rarely  more  effectively  repro- 
duced than  in  this  gossamer  chronicle ; 
and  when,  in  the  short  waits  between 
the  acts  of  the  farce,  we  again  catch  an 
echo  of  the  words  of  George  Eliot,  they 
sound  like  the  tolling  of  nothing  less 
heavy  than  a  minster-bell:  **  What,  in 
the  midst  of  this  mighty  drama,  are  girls 
and  their  blind  visions?  They  are  the 
yea  and  nay  of  that  good  for  which  men 
arc  enduring  and  fighting.  In  these  del- 
icate vessels  is  borne  onward  through  the 
ages  the  treasure  of  human  affection." 

Lilian  is  an  egg  -shell  at  the  very  best, 
but  a  deplorably  pretty  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  pairing  her  with  her  twin  cous- 
in and  perfect  likeness,  the  Guardsman; 
and  if  you  had  chanced  to  overhear  (he 
following  dialogue  between  two  beauti- 
ful youth  of  nineteen,  a  l>oy  and  a  girl. 
you  would  have  gigi^led  with  weak  grati' 
iication,  and  you  do  no  less  when,  with 
abundant  self -scorn,  you  peruse  it  ia 
print. 

*  Airy  Fairy  Liiian.  A  NoTel.  Bj  the  Author  of 
Molljr  Bawn.  rhilaJi>lpbi» :  J.  B.  Lipplncott  ft 
Co.    1879. 
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**  Ix>ok  here,  Lil,  don't  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  man.  He  is  n't  up 
to  the  mark,  by  any  means.  He  is  too 
dark,  and  there  is  something  queer  about 
his  eyes.  I  saw  a  man  once  who  had  cut 
the  throats  of  his  mother,  his  grand- 
mother, and  all  his  nearest  relations,  and 
his  eyes  were  just  like  Chesney's.  Don't 
marry  him,  whatever  you  do." 

**  I  won't,'*  laughing.  **  I  should  hate 
to  have  my  thraat  cut." 

**  There  's  Chetwode,  now,"  says  Taf- 
fy, who  begins  to  think  that  he  is  a  very 
deep  and  delicate  diplomatist.  **  He  's 
a  very  decent  fellow,  all  round,  if  you 
like." 

"  I  do  like,  certainly.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
fort to  know  Sir  Guy  is  not  indecent." 

**  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  well 
enoucrh.  There  's  nothing  underhand 
about  Chetwode.  By  the  way,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  him?  He  's  aw- 
fully down  on  his  luck  all  day." 

*'  IV  "  coldly.  **  \^^lat  should  I  do  to 
Sir  Guy?" 

**  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure;  but  girls 
liave  a  horri<l  way  of  teasing  a  fellow 
while  pretending  to  be  perfectly  civil  to 
him  all  the  time.  It 's  my  private  opin- 
ion," says  Mr.  Musgrave  mysteriously, 
*'  and  I  flatter  myself  I  'm  seldom  wrong 
—  that  your  guardian  is  dead  spoons  on 
/ou." 

**  Really,  Taffy  "  — begins  Lilian,  an- 
g'l-ily. 

**  Yes,  he  is.  You  take  my  word  for 
'^-       I'm  rather  a  judge  in  such  matters. 

t  you  a  fiver,"  says  Mr.  Musgrave, 
e  proposes  to  you  before  the  year  is 

**  *  I  wonder,  Taffy,  how  you   can  be 

^vulgar!"     says  Lilian,  with  crimson 

*^eks  and  a  fine  show  of  superior  breed- 

-  '*  I  never  bet.   I  forbid  you  to  speak 

^^     «iae  on  this  subject  again.    Sir  Guy,  I 

^*^xare  you,  has  as  much  intention  of  pro- 

P^^^ing  to  me  as  I  have  of  accepting  him, 

slx^^jd  he  do  so." 

^'More  fool  you!"  says  Taffy,   un- 
fto^^hed.     **I'm  sure  he 's  much  nicer 
to^'^n  that  melancholy  Chesney.    K I  were 
»  girl  I  'd  marry  him  straight  off." 

**  Perhaps  he  would  not  marry  you," 
replied  Lilian,  cuttingly. 


i4 
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"•  Wouldn't  he?  He  would,  like  a 
shot,  if  I  were  like  Lilian  Chesney," 
says  Taffy  positively. 

«« Like  a  shot?  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 
says  Miss  Chesney,  with  withering  sar- 
casm. ^*  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  forget 
your  school-boy  slang,  and  try  to  be  a 
gentleman.  I  don't  think  you  ever  hear 
that  decent  fellow,  Sir  Guy,  or  even  that 
cut-throat,  Archibald,  use  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  may  not  have  been  worth  doing, 
but  it  is  done  precisely  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  Lilian  and  Taffy  of  the  pres- 
ent treatise  are  no  more  like  the  Molly 
and  Teddy  of  the  author's  last  than  ose 
school-girl  and  one  freshman  are,  seem- 
ingly, like  another. 

Of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  earlier  sto- 
ries,^ reprinted  since  the  great  and  rich- 
ly merited  success  of  That  Lass  o'  Low- 
rie's,  not  much  need  be  said.  They  are 
curiously  devoid  of  merit,  or  even  of  what 
is  usually  called  tlie  promise  of  merit. 
They  are  hackneyed  in  plot,  cheap  and 
sickly  in  sentiment,  and  lavish  of  milli- 
nery. When  one  thinks  of  the  strong 
and  highly  -  wrought,  yet  simple,  sym- 
metrical, and  peculiarly  noble  romance 
which  has  lately  made  this  author  fa- 
mous, one  wonders  how  or  why  she  should 
80  resolutely,  one  might  almost  say  per- 
versely, have  reserved  tlie  power  that 
was  in  her.  These  effortless  and  fre- 
quently silly  tales  are  not  merely  im- 
measurably ihferior,  but  totally  unlike 
in  character,  to  her  serious  work.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  author  of  Airy 
Fairy  Lilian  to  give  the  whole  of  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  a  peacock's  feath- 
er, —  and  peacocks'  feathers,  as  we  know 
too  well,  constitute,  just  now,  a  distinct 
and  rather  extensive  branch  of  art,  — 
but  Mrs.  Burnett  has  shown  herself  ca- 
pable of  the  more  difficult  achievement 
of  drawing  to  the  life  an  eagle  upon  the 
wing. 

When  the  versatile  author  who  calls 
herself  Henri  Grdville  first  became  pop- 
ularly known  among  us  by  her  gay  little 
story  of  Dosia,  some  slight  surprise  was 
felt  that  the  possessor  of  a  talent  which, 

1  EatkUen  Mavomnutn.  Theo.  Pnttf  PoOff  Fern- 
hntim,    Philadelphi* :  J.  B.  UppineoCt.    1879. 
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however  fascinating  and  amusing,  ap- 
peared, to  judge  by  that  book  only,  ex- 
tremely light  should  have  won  a  prize 
from  the  august  and  difficult  French 
Academy.  Yet  even  in  Dosia  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  graceful  and  dex- 
terous handling  of  the  proficient)  and  here 
and  there  that  intangible,  indefinable 
something:  which  we  call  the  sign  of  re- 
served  power. 

After  Dosia,  a  dozen  or  so  of  Madame 
Greville's  earlier  and  later  romances 
were  jjiven  us  in  breathless  succession. 
Their  very  multitude  confused  their 
effect  and  made  an  impression  of  over- 
production, and  of  that  reckless  afflu- 
ence which  almost  always  means  waste 
and  early  exhaustion.  Nor  can  any  one 
of  these  crowded  publications  be  said  to 
have  gone  a  great  way  toward  fulfilling 
the  promise  which  we  vaguely  felt  to  have 
been  offered  us  in  Dosia,  although  they 
all,  in  a  rather  remarkable  variety  of 
tones,  repeated  it.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  latest,  Markof,*  which  to  our  think- 
ing sets  its  author  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  contemporary  novelists. 

Markof  is  a  story  of  Russian  home  and 
artist  life:  simple,  and  still  dramatic; 
deeply  discerning,  yet  unfailingly  deli- 
cate, a  little  sad,  and  not  a  little  droll;  a 
scrupulously  fair  and  faithful,  yet  friend- 
ly and  hopeful  study.  Of  course,  as  the 
compleuient  of  this  eminently  courteous 
and  sympathetic  picture  of  life  in  what 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  native 
country  of  the  monstrous  and  mysteri- 
ous, we  see  always  the  relentlessly  som- 
bre showing  of  the  overmastering  Tour- 
gdnieff.  The  echo  of  that  joyless  voice, 
drily  denouncing  judgment,  is  always  in 
our  ears  when  there  is  talk  of  Ru!>sia; 
but  somehow,  the  stiller,  smaller  voice 
which  speaks  in  Markof  is  so  well  mod- 
ulated and  sane  and  clear  that  it  carries 
more  of  conviction  than  the  prophet's 
thunders. 

The  light  in  which  Madame  Grcville 
si'ts  her  scene  is  a  deal  more  like  the 
sweet,  diffused  light  of  heaven  and  com- 
mon day  than  the  lurid  atmosphere  of 
the  cynical  master.    It  is  true  that  along 

I  Murknr,  the  Russian  Violinist.    Dy  IlExmiGmi- 
viLLC.    riiil:uUlphia  :  T.  B.  l\>tex»on  and  Brothen . 


with  a  large  and  very  tenderly  assort- 
ed variety  of  fine  and  generous  types  of 
character,  some  of  Tourg^nieff's  more 
sinister  ones  appear,  —  and  notably  that 
of  the  ruthless  siren  who  has  gradually 
become  to  our  minds  the  complete  epit- 
ome of  all  that  is  most  fiendish  in  wom- 
anhood.    In   Tourgdnieff,  as  we  know 
too  well,  she  is  wont  to  have  her  own 
malignant  way.     She  is  the  mechanical 
goddess  of  the  nether  world,  who  appears 
to  restore  and  confirm  the  kingdom  of 
chaos,  where  a  feeble  order  had  striven 
to  assert  itself.    But  in  Markof,  though 
the  egotistical  and  super-impressible  nat- 
ure of  the  artist  hero  might  have  been 
expected  to  render  him  an  easy  prey,  the 
bad  goddess,  though  she  triumphs  for  a 
space,  is  foiled  and  humiliated  in  the  end. 
Two  honest  loves,  in  fervid  alliance,  fight 
gallantly  for  the  soul  in  danger,  and  ef- 
fect its  rescue:  the  touching,  self-anni- 
hilating love  of  the  artist's  hnnchback 
brother;   the  more   sorrowing  and   dis- 
cerning, but  ever  pure   and  purifying, 
passion  of  the  gentle  but  admirably  high- 
spirited  Hdl^ne.  We  grumble,  when  the 
fight  is  won,  that  Hdl6ne  is  too  good  for 
Ddmiane;  but  the  author's  skill  has  suf- 
ficed to  show  us  in  the  latter  just  one  of 
those  men  who  will  be  good  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  a  better  woman, 
and  no  otherwise.     And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  in  real  life,  such  unions  ap- 
pear to  be,  of  all  others,  those  in  which 
a  woman  is  most  sure  to  be  humbly  and 
profoundly  happy,  —  whereby  aliens  are 
certainly  cheated  of  their  right  to  com- 
plain. 

Markof  is  full  of  what  we  receive  un- 
questioningly  as  *'  local  color  ;  "  that  is 
to  say,  of  strange  half  tints,  which  assur- 
edly never  rested  on  any  sea  other  than 
the  Caspian,  or  any  land  save  that  of  the 
Czar.  Almost  all  the  minor  characters 
are  interesting,  and  one  is  cntrancinj;, 
and  we  see  him  far  too  little,  —  an  archi- 
mandrite (whatever  that  is)  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  whom  there  is  a  divine  min- 
gling of  modesty  and  majesty ;  as  full  of 
human  ^iympathies  as  of  angelic  aspira- 
tions; of  the  utmost  punctilio  of  the  man 
of  honor  side  by  side  with  the  atmost 
self-surrender  of  the  devotee. 
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The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak  ^  isirresist- 
ibly  suggestive  of  a  shawl-strap,  a  lunch- 
eon basket  and  an  umbrella,  and  the  ago- 
nizing cross-lights  of  a  parlor-car.  Hard- 
ly a  half  day  can  be  wiled  away  in  its 
perusal,  but  that  fraction  of  time  will  go 
agreeably  rather  thaji  otherwise.  The 
\H}ok  is  laughable,  and  reads  like  a  pro- 
fessed humorist's  deliberately  exaggerat- 


ed, but  not  particularly  ill-natured,  nar- 
rative of  facts.  The  manner  is  like  Miss 
Alcott's,  and  it  therefore  goes  without 
saying  that,  along  with  an  abundance  of 
unfastidious  fun,  there  are  good  feeling 
and  common  sense,  very  life-like  and 
often  lively  talk  of  average  people,  and 
some  love-making  of  a  plain,  wholesome, 
innocent  and  quotidian  sort. 


A  LESSON  IN  A  PICTURE. 

So  it  is  whispered,  here  and  there. 
That  you  are  rather  pretty?     Well? 

(Here  's  matter  for  a  bird  of  the  air 
To  drop  down  from  the  dusk  and  tell.) 

Let's  have  no  lights,  tay  child.     Somehow, 

The  shadow  suits  your  blushes  now. 

The  blonde  young  man  who  called  to-day 
(He  only  rang  to  leave  a  book?  — 

Yes,  and  a  flower  or  two,  I  say!) 

Was  handsome,  look  you.     Will  you  look? 

You  did  not  know  his  eyes  were  fine,  — 

You  did  not?     Can  vou  look  in  mine? 


What  is  it  in  this  picture  here 

That  you  should  suddenly  watch  it  so? 

A  maiden  leaning,  half  in  fear, 
From  her  far  casement;  and,  below. 

In  cap  and  plumes  (or  cap  and  bells!), 

Some  fairy  tale  her  lover  tells. 

Suppose  this  lonesome  night  could  be 
Some  night  a  thousand  springs  ago, 

Dim  round  that  tower;  and  you  were  she, 
And  your  shy  friend  her  lover  (Oh!), 

And  I  —  her  mother!     And  suppose 

I  knew  just  why  she  wore  that  rose. 

Do  you  think  I  'd  kiss  my  girl,  and  say, 
''  Make  haste  to  bid  the  wedding  guest, 

And  make  the  wedding  garment  gay. 
You  could  not  find  in  East  or  West 

So  brave  a  bridegroom;  I  rejoice 

That  you  have  made  so  sweet  a  choice  **  ? 

1  l%e  Cdond's  Opera  Cloak.    S«cond  No  Name  Series.    Boston :  Roberto 
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Or  say,  **  To  look  forever  fair, 

Just  keep  this  turret-moonlight  wound 
About  your  face;  stay  in  mid-air: 

Rope-ladders  lead  one  to  the  ground, 
Where  all  things  take  the  touch  of  tears. 
And  nothing  lasts  a  thousand  years"? 

.Sallie  M,  B,  PiatL 


"NOBILITY  AND   GENTRY." 


The  word  ** gentleman"  is  peculiar- 
ly English.  In  other  languages  it  has 
counterparts,  but  not  equivalents.  Al- 
though its  application  has  been  widened 
even  in  Enirland  during  the  last  centurv, 
the  core  of  its  meaning  has  not  been 
changed.  To  this,  rather,  there  have 
been  made  additions,  as  the  suburbs  have 
been  added  to  old  London;  but  the  city 
is  the  city  still.  It  is  in  the  English  of 
Enirland  onlv  that  the  word  has  this  in- 
ner  steadfastness;  for,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  before,  when  writing  upon 
another  subject,  in  ** America"  this 
word  is  entirely  without  meaning  unless 
we  know  the  person  who  uses  it;  and 
generally,  too,  we  must  know  the  occa- 
sion of  its  use  and  the  persons  before 
whom  it  is  spoken.  A  gentleman  is 
properly  a  man  of  gentle,  or  genteel, 
birth  and  condition;  and  this  sense  re- 
mains fixed  in  the  word  in  England,  al- 
though it  has  there,  besides,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  meaning  and  of  use  that  it  has 
in  the  United  States.  When  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  are  spoken  of,  or  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  not  everv  man  is 
meant,  nor  even  every  respectable,  ed- 
ucated, and  <lecently  behaving  man. 
There  is  impliiMl  a  certain  condition  in 
life,  a  certain  social  {X)sition,  which  may 
or  may  not  l>e  aeeompanie<l,  but  which 
generally  is  accompanied,  by  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth.  But  an  English  gen- 
tleman in  his  completeness  is  much  more 
than  this,  even  if  he  is  lonl  of  thousands 
of  acres  upon  which  his  forefathers  have 
lived  for  centuries.  Earl  Dud  lev,  writ- 
ing  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1821, 


said  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  (a  political 
opponent)  that  on  an  occasion  of  much 
public  importance  he  **  spoke  as  became 
a  great  English  gentleman;"  and  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  said  that  to  be  an 
English  gentleman  was  his  highest  am- 
bition. Now  the  earl  and  the  emperor 
had  something  much  more  in  mind  than 
the  visible  position  of  a  man  whose  fore- 
fathers had  l)een  **  spacious  in  the  pos- 
session of  dirt."  It  was  an  idea  of  a 
man  of  independence,  of  probity,  of  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  of  courage,  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  of  good  breeding,  and  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
books.  The  ideal  English  gentleman 
adds  all  these  to  the  position  which  is 
given  him  by  his  birth  and  his  estate; 
and  it  is  because  it  is  acknowle<iged 
that,  in  tlieory  at  least,  gentle  birth  in 
England,  and  the  condition  of  life  by 
which  gentle  birth  is  usually  accompanied 
there,  tend  to  foster  all  those  fine  quali- 
ties of  manhood,  and  because  they  Are 
expected  of  a  man  in  that  position,  that 
the  word  gentleman  has  come  to  be,  of 
all  wor<ls  that  can  be  applied  to  a  man, 
the  most  gracious  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  that  is  admirable  and  lov- 
able and  of  goo<i  report,  and  that  it  has 
come  to  mean  something  that  is  not  a1- 
wavs  found  under  the  coronets  of  earln 
or  the  crowns  of  emperors. 

A  complete  English  gentleman  is  thus 
one  of  a  class  composed  of  the  most 
admirable  and  envial)l(>  men  that  can  he 
found  or  imagined.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  the  whole  of  a  large  class, 
or  even  the  great   majority  of  a  large 
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class,  should  be  men  of  such  complete- 
ness; but  such  is  the  model  which  the 
man  aspirinji;  and  honestly  striving  to  be 
an  En^rlish  <xentleman  has  before  his 
mind\s  eye. 

Besides  this  name  and  notion  of  the 
individual  (gentleman,  there  is  in  English, 
for  the  class  or  body  of  which  he  is 
one,  a  name,  a  word,  which  has  neither 
counterpart  nor  equivalent  in  any  other 
tongue,  —  jxentry.  This  word  means, 
first,  the  condition  in  life  of  a  person 
jrentle  by  birth  and  breeding;  as  when 
Mrs.  Page  says  to  Mrs.  Ford,  in  regard 
t«)  Falstaff's  love  -  making,  **  And  so 
thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy 
gentry.'*  Next,  and  as  now  most  com- 
monly used,  it  means  the  whole  body 
of  those  who  are  distinguished  from  peo- 
ple below  them  in  rank  by  being  of  ac- 
knowlcdjred  gentle,  or  (to  use  again  an 
old  fashioned  word)  genteel,  birth  and 
condition,  and  from  those  above  them 
bv  not  being  noble  according  to  the  En- 
glish  rating  of  nobility.  For  in  England 
nobility  is  a  dearer  possession  and  is 
more  charily  bestowed  than  it  is  in  oth- 
er countries  that  have  an  established 
aristocracy.  English  literature  is  thorny 
with  slighting  allusions  to  French  and 
Italian  counts  and  German  barons;  and 
the  sharpness  is  not  the  mere  sprouting 
of  prejudice  or  of  arrogance.  In  En- 
gland nobility  means  very  much  more 
than  it  does  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Not  that  English  nobility  is  more  an- 
cient, more  important  in  history,  or  more 
splendid  in  associations  than  the  nobility 
of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  or  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  contrary,  any  one  of  the 
latter  countries  can  show  a  roll  of  no- 
bles who,  in  the  antiquity  of  their  titles, 
the  grandeur  of  their  positions,  the  im- 
portance of  their  actions,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  possessions,  far  surpass  the 
existing  nobility  of  England,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  comparatively  of  re- 
cent origin  and  of  minor  historical  dig- 
nity.  The  superiority  of  English  nobil- 
ity consists,  first,  in  the  fact  of  its  lim- 
itation to  peers  of  the  realm,  who  have 
R  seat  and  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
nnd,  next,  in  that  this  rank  and  position 
is,  practically,  always   the  accompani- 


ment, the  token,  the  splendid  witness, 
of  large  landed  possessions  and  corre- 
spondent political  and  social  influence. 

An  English  nobleman  is  a  great  land- 
lord. *  The  tillers  of  thousands  of  acres, 
the  dwellers  in  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  villages,  occupy  their  land  and  their 
housed  by  his  sufferance,  —  because  they 
pay  him  rent.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  so  few  that  they  are  of  no  sig- 
nificance. Macaulay  and  Disraeli  are  the 
two  most  eminent  examples  of  compara- 
tively landless  men  who  have  been  enno- 
bled in  England.  For  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  great  estates  were  bought. 
And  as  to  Macaulay  and  Disraeli,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  they  had 
had  children,  or  expectation  of  children, 
they  would  not  have  been  made  peers. 
Peerage  merely  personal  and  not  hered- 
itary is  scouted  by  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  an  hereditary  lordship  without  an 
income  to  support  the  dignity,  and  with- 
out landed  property,  is  abhorrent  to  En- 
glishmen, or;  what  is  worse,  ridiculous. 

In  the  history  of  England,  one  fact  is 
remarkable  in  regard  to  its  social  aspect: 
there  has  never  been  that  hatred  of  the 
nobility  by  the  common  people  which  has 
been  so  often  manifested  in  other  conn- 
tries,  and  which  in  other  countries  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  political  dis- 
turbance. The  common  people  of  En- 
gland have  always  been  proud  of  the  no- 
bility; and  they  may  even  yet  be  said 
to  be  proud  of  them.  The  liberals,  the 
very  radicals,  are  opposed  to  nobility 
rather  in  a  theoretical  way.  I  did  not 
hear  a  word  among  the  lower  classes  and 
Aie  lower  middle  classes  of  disrespect 
toward  the  nobility  as  a  class,  or  of  dis- 
like of  noblemen  as  nobles.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  I  saw  less  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  that  is,  of  small  shop^ 
keepers  and  of  artisans,  than  of  any  other^ 
—  much  less  than  I  saw  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
towns.  This  is  natural.  A  stranger,  not 
in  the  condition  of  the  former,  is  by  force 
of  circumstances  thrown  among  the  upper 
middle  classes,  and,  if  he  happen  to  have 
acquaintances  in  it,  among  the  aristoc- 
racy. Among  the  farmers  and  the  peas- 
antry he  may  go  if  he  will;  bat  dissimi- 
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larity  of  habits  makes  intercourse  with 
the  classes  just  above  them  constrained 
and  without  interest,  and  even  access  to 
them  difficult.  And  these  people,  —  the 
lower  middle  class,  —  notwithstanding 
their  threat  numbers,  are  of  the  least  im- 
portance in  the  organization  of  English 
society.  They  have  no  apparent'  influ- 
ence upon  it,  and  do  not  represent  it  in 
any  way.  lliis  will  be  apparent  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
furnish  neither  private  soldiers  nor  offi- 
cers to  the  army,  and,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, no  scholars  to  the  universities, 
no  members  to  the  learned  professions, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said,  with  excep- 
tions of  like  rarity,  no  members  to  Par- 
liament. 

This  lower  middle  class,  however, 
shares  with  the  lower  classes  —  the  low- 
est —  a  feeling  toward  the  aristocracy 
which  is  the  result  of  a  peculiarity  in 
the  constitution  of  English  nobilitv,  —  a 
j>eculiarity  which  is  as  old  as  England 
itself.  The  commoners  of  England  have 
never  been  overridden  by  an  army  of 
nobles.  In  other  countries  all  the  sons 
of  noblemen  have  been  and  are  noble- 
men, and  the  land  has  swarmed  with 
counts  and  barons,  who  assumed  the  bear- 
ing and  had  the  privileges  of  nobles,  who 
held  themselves  aloof  from  all  inter- 
course with  those  of  inferior  birth,  and 
disdained  to  give  themselves  to  anv  use- 
ful  occupation.  It  is  not  so  in  England, 
and,  for  centuries  at  least,  it  has  not 
been  so.  There  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  the  highest  rank  is  a  c»ommouer  l)e- 
fore  the  law;  and,  except  by  courtesy,  he 
has  neither  title  nor  privilege.*  He  has 
the  advantage  of  his  connection,  which 
is  of  course  very  great,  and  which  gives 
him  position  and  opportunities  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Hut  before  the  law  he  is  only  a  common- 
er, like  a  shopkeejHir  or  an  artisan ;  and 
any  one  of  these  may,  if  he  will,  encer 
upon  the  nni'(|ual  contest  with  him  for 
anv  of  the  goo<l  things  of  life,  or  even 

1  Thu  AccompliKhed  author  of  that  Tory  clvTor  and 
delicate  caricatuir,  An  International  Epidode,  haff, 
in  a  moment  of  foripetf ulneM,  erred  on  thii  point. 
Lord  l^mboth,  although  an  the  eldest  ron  of  a  duke 
be  wan  by  courteM  h  luarquin,  wan  renll}  a  common- 
er ;  and,  being  neither  a  peer  nor  a  member  of   the 


for  its  high  places.  And  unequal  as  the 
contest  is,  men  from  the  lower  classes 
have  risen,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  high- 
est places  in  the  English  social  scale,  — 
to  the  bench,  to  bishoprics,  to  the  wool- 
sack, to  the  peerage.  It  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  possibility,  the  consciousness 
of  the  limitation  of  nobility  and  its  prir- 
ileges,  the  consciousness  of  the  estab- 
lished rights  and  recognized  power  of 
the  commons,  which  has  kept  the  nobili- 
tv of  England  so  long  in  its  eminent  and 
(with  allowance  for  the  evils  and  the  de- 
fects almost  inevitably  consequent  upon 
an  aristocracy)  its  admirable  position. 
English  landlords  are  generally  respect- 
ed, often  liked,  and  not  rarely  loved  bj 
their  tenantry'.  English  noblemen  are 
looked  up  to  and  treated  with  willing 
deference  by  all  below  them  in  rank,  un- 
less by  their  own  conduct  they  forfeit 
respect  and  deference.  No  Englishman 
hates  them  because  thev  are  noble. 

Because,  however,  there  are  no  nobles 
in  England  except  the  peers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lorfls,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  no  other  aristocracy. 
An  English  gentleman  —  using  the  wonl 
in  its  proper  English  sense,  already  set 
forth  —  is  noble.  The  gentry  of  En- 
gland (correspond  to  the  petite  noblesne 
of  other  countries  which  have  an  aristo- 
cratic society.  Many  an  English  gen- 
tleman, a  mere  commoner,  whose  fore- 
fathers have  been  commoners  time  out 
of  mind,  is  tenfold  a  more  important 
personage  in  every  respect  than  hun- 
dreds of  Continental  counts  and  barons 
are.  lie  has  birth  of  which  he  is  as 
honorably  conscious,  perhaps  as  prou«], 
as  any  count  or  baron  of  them  all;  he 
boars  arms  which  his  forefathers  have 
borne  for  centuries;  and.  more  than  all, 
he  lives  in  the  house  and  is  lord  of  the 
acres  which  have  been  in  his  family  for 
generations.  In  the  observation  of  En- 
glish society,  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that,  although  only  p»»ers  are 
noblemen,  the  English  gentry  are  a  kind 

Houiie  of  Commons,  he  wai  not  a  lefUlator  at  all, 
hereditary  or  otherwine.  His  reply  to  hii  fair  Tmi- 
kec  captivator^  question  an  to  hl«  iipeakinf  Ib  tbm 
IIouM  of  Lords  should  have  been  that  he  had  bo 
ri^ht  even  to  enter  that  houae,  except  as  a 
ger. 
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of  nobility,  and  that  in  any  other  coun- 
try havinrr  an  aristocracy  they,  or  at  least 
the  preatcr  part  of  them,  would  be  ranked 
a.s  nobU'fi.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortlev,  whom 
lA>nI  Diullev  wrote  of  as  a  jjreat  £ni;lish 
gentleman,  was  soon  afterward  raised  to 
the  peerajre  as  Lord  Wharncliffe.  By  this 
he  plained  a  step  in  rank ;  but  he  hanlly 
trained  in  importance  in  Yorkshire,  where 
his  family  had  been  seated  aa  great  En- 
ijlish  gentlemen  for  five  centuries.  He 
was  rather  made  a  peer  ))ecause  of  that 
very  ini|>ortance,  and  because  of  his 
course  in  Parliament. 

The  ])re8ent  nobility  of  England,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  is  not  an  old  no- 
bility. Very  few  English  |)eers  bear  ti- 
tles which  have  been  in  tlieir  own  families 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  This 
is  through  no  fault  of  theirs;  nor  is  it 
by  reason  of  any  incapacity  of  England 
to  bree<l  a  grand  and  enduring  nobility. 
But  nobility  is,  after  all  that  may  be 
said,  only  a  matter  of  hereditary  landed 
wealth,  and  of  the  importance  and  the 
opportunities  given  by  such  hereditary 
wealth.  Therefore,  where  inheritance 
fails,  no  less  than  where  wealth  fails, 
nobility,  dependent  upon  the  union  of 
the  two,  is  extinguished.  The  noble 
Norman  possessors  of  England,  and  such 
Englishmen  as  they  had  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  their  order,  killed  each  other 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Koses.  If  they  had 
been  **  Americans,*'  and  each  party  had 
regarded  the  other  as  **  Indians,"  they 
could  not  have  more  thoroughly  improved 
each  other  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Consequently,  the  Tudor  kings  of  En- 
gland had  to  make  an  almost  new  no- 
bility. But  it  was  not  until  the  second 
Tudor  king,  who  was  so  afflicted  with 
"wives,  took  into  the  possession  of  the 
i-rown  all  the  land  of  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries  throuirhout  the  kingdom  that 
the  new  royal  family  had  on  hand  a  good 
stock  of  the  material  for  new  noble- 
making.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  slack  in  the  labor 
of  their  vocation.  Would-be  noblemen 
fell  upon  their  monarch  like  robbers  upon 
an  unsinging  traveler.  Favorites,  court- 
iers, soldiers,  eminent  lawyers,  asked 
for  land  and  for  titles,  for  abbeys,  for 


priories,  for  manors.  They  begged  for 
them;  they  importuned,  they  intrigued, 
for  them ;  thev  offered  themselves  souls 
and  bodies  in  exchange  for  them.  The 
lands  and  the  houses  most  of  them  got, 
and  many  of  them  got  the  titles.  Such 
a  swarm  of  human  harpies  was  never  let 
loose  upon  a  country  as  that  which  rav- 
aged England  from  1540  to  1600.  It  is 
to  this  rapacity,  this  gathering  of  the 
vultures  over  the  carcass  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  most  of  the  oldest  noble 
families  in  England  owe  their  posses- 
sions and  their  peerages.  Some  of  those 
highest  in  rank  owe  their  coronets  to  the 
efforts  made  by  that  estimable  monarch, 
Charles  II.,  with  the  aid  of  Barbara 
Palmer,  Louise  de  Qu^rouaille,  and  Nell 
Gwynn,  to  increase  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  Those  three  ladies  (the  first 
two  were  made  duchesses,  respectively, 
of  Cleveland  and  of  Portsmouth)  did 
their  best  to  prevent  the  race  of  dukes 
from  dying  out  in  England;  and  verily 
their  representatives  have  done  likewise 
unto  this  day. 

Many  more  modern  noble  houses  owe 
their  rank  to  the  needs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  other  ministers  for  votes 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  peerages 
were  bought,  outright,  from  James  I. 
and  his  successors.  Nor  has  the  fash- 
ion of  getting  them  by  some  such  influ- 
ence entirely  gone  out,  it  would  seem, 
even  in  the  present  day.  Baron  Stock- 
mar  tells  of  an  application  to  him  by  a 
man  eminent  in  the  literary  world  (could 
it  have  been  BulwerV),  who  offered  him 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
support  his  petition  to  be  made  a  peer. 
The  baron  gave  the  application  such  a 
reception  as  it  deserved.  A  man  in  his 
position  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward IV.,  Mary,  James  I. ,  or  the  earlier 
Georges  would  have  taken  the  bribe,  and 
perhaps  have  obtained  the  title.  Claren- 
don, who  recorded  what  he  knew,  tells 
us  that  even  poor  Charles  L  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  distress,  and  Charles  II. 
when  in  exile  during  the  Commonwealth, 
were  tormented  by  importunities  for  ti- 
tles. It  is  not  thus  that  the  untutored 
mind  imagines  the  growth  of  an  old  no- 
bility.    But  it  is  thus  that  the  greater 
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part  of  what  is  called  the  old  nobility  of 
Ent^land  came  into  being.  To  this  rule 
there  are  some  admirable  and  many  re- 
spectable exceptions,  to  sj)ecify  wliich 
would  be  both  superfluous  and  invidious. 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  origin 
of  few  —  comparatively  few  —  noble 
houses  in  Enorland  could  be  remembered 
by  an  honorable  man  with  pleasure, 
does  it  follow  that  the  English  nobility 
is  to  be  regarded  and  estimate<l  from 
the  point  of  its  origin?  I  think  not. 
The  ancestors  of  most  of  these  noblemen 
got  their  lands  and  their  lordships  in  the 
manner  which  was  the  fashion  of  their 
day.  The  matter  would  not  be  at  all 
bettered  if  the  old  Norman  nobilitv  had 
survived.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
fashion  of  getting  lands  and  lordi^hips 
was  by  conquest;  in  plain  words,  by 
forcible  robbery.  Then  the  great  man 
was  the  strong  man.  In  the  condition 
of  society  at  that  time,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  strong  should  take  and  keep. 
Dugdale  ^  quotes  from  the  record  of  an 
old  trial,  or  examination,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain baron  of  Norman  descent  is  asked 
by  what  title  he  holds  a  certain  manor. 
Whereupon  produxit  in  curiam  gladium 
suum  antiquum  et  evaginatum,  etc.,  — he 
produced  in  court,  unsheathed,  his  an- 
cient sword,  —  and  said  that  this  was  bis 
title;  that  his  ancestors  had  come  to  En- 
gland to  conquer  it  for  themselves  and  for 
their  i-hildren,  and  that  thev  bad  con- 
quered  it,  and  that  their  children  meant 
to  keep  what  their  fathers  had  taken. 
Plain  speaking,  but  the  simple  truth. 
These  men  got  their  manors,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  were  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  barons,  by  seizing  them  violently, 
slavinjir  or  driving  out  their  old  owners, 
and  huMing  the  land  by  force  of  arms. 
Tliose  of  some  hundreds  of  years  later 
^'ot  theirs  by  the  arts  of  courtiers,  by  fa- 
voritism, by  imj)ortunity,  by  intrigue, 
<»r  as  soldiers,  or  as  lawyers,  in  rewanl 
for  services  which  would  not  be  thought 
very  admirable  by  Englishmen  of  to-day, 
or  even  perhaps  tolerable,  unless  they 
were  performed  in  India  or  in  Africa. 

1  Or  perhapn  C-amden.  It  is  twenty  yetin  since  I 
read  the  pasnge,  and  I  hare  not  the  book  now,  or 
time  to  go  to  the  Astor  Library.    I  am  quite  sure  ari 


Some  of  those  of  a  centurv  or  so  later 
got  theirs  because  some  half  dozen  wom- 
en bore  illegitimate  children  to  a  king  of 
England:  those  of  yet  another  century 
because  they  served  the  ends  of  an  un- 
scrupulous prime  minister.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  happened  long  ago; 
and  the  present  fact  to  be  considered  is 
that  their  descendants  are  in  possession 
—  legal  possession  -r—  of  the  lands  and  the 
titles.  This  being  the  case,  they  mu^t 
be  regarded,  and  they  will  be  regarded, 
as  to  their  estates  and  their  rank,  just 
as  if  they  had  bought  the  one  with  mon- 
ey, and  won  the  other  from  a  grateful 
king  and  peophe  by  an  exhibition  of  all 
the  ennobling  virtues  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  As  to  personal  character 
and  conduct,  it  is  tliey,  not  their  fore- 
fathers, who  must  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  to-day.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter to  an  anxious  mother  that  the  man 
proposing  for  her  daughter  is  descended 
from  a  pretty  actress  ?  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  among  his  married  ancestresses  there 
were  women  far  less  estimable  than  she 
in  every  way;  and  the  present  fact  is  that 
he  has  forty  or  fifty  thousand  acres,  and 
is  a  duke,  and  that  he  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  a  decent  man  and  a  good  and  loving 
husband  as  if  all  his  foremothers  had 
been  she-dragons  of  chastity.  Of  what 
moment  is  it  to  his  friends,  his  political 
associates,  his  tenantry,  howliis  ancestor 
got  his  title  and  his  lands  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  years  aijo,  or  what 
were  tbe  personal  traits  of  that  ances- 
tor's character?  Hardly  more  than 
whether  his  ancestor  was  t<all  or  vhort, 
or  whether  his  lady- mother's  nose  wa8 
snub  or  aquiline.  He  has  full  possea* 
sion  of  his  rank  and  his  estates,  and  it 
is  not  his  ancestor  or  ancHistress  wfaoae 
l)ersonal  character  concerns  us,  and  who 
is  to  be  tried  by  our  moral  standards. 
If  we  are  to  go  into  tbe  origin  of  titles  to 
possession  which  are  centuries  old,  we 
shall  oust  more  than  half  the  peopU»s 
and  governments  of  Euro|)e  and  America. 
A  consideration  of  these  facts  may  mod- 
ifv  the  views  of  some  who  seem  to  think 


to  the  paMMge,  and  it  make«  little  differenoo 
er  the  author!^  is  Camden  or  Dufdale. 
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of  nobilitv  as  if  it  were  born  full-grown 
out  of  the  ehao8  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
of  otLi'rs  who  regard  every  nobleman  as 
a  robber  and  an  oppressor,  because  he 
di<]  not  buv  his  estate  at  an  auction. 

The  rehitive  dej^rrt's  of  rank  in  the 
En<:1ish  nobility,  and  the  position  of  the 
members  of  noble  families  and  of  cora- 
nujntTS  whobrar  titles,  are  so  frequently 
misapprehended  by  people  in  general, 
and  even  M)isrepresented  by  aceomplished 
wrir«*rs,  that  I  shall  venture  to  set  them 
forth  succinctly,  even  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
in<j  to  offer  needless  instruction  to  many 
of  my  readers. 

The  various  ranks  of  noblemen  now  in 
England  are,  iK^ginning  at  the  lowest, 
baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquess,  and  duke. 
Every  peer  is  a  baron,  and  every  baron 
is  a  peer.  The  House  of  Lords  is,  and 
has  alwavs  been,  an  assemblacre  of  the 
barons  of  En<'huid.  A  baron  beinjr  in 
the  old  feudal  sense  of  the  word  a  man 
who  is  lord  of  certain  manors,  and  who, 
upon  the  summons  of  his  sovereign,  must 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
retainers,  the  title  is  a  generic  one  for 
noblemen  of  all  ranks.  Thus  Mai^na 
Charta  was  extorted  from  King  John  by 
certain  barons ;  but  thev  were  the  most 
important  and  powerful  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom.  A  man  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment  bv  writ  w^as  summoned  as  baron  of 
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a    certain  lord.ship  in  land  which  gfive 
him  his  title,  or  one  of  his  titles;  and  a 
man  who  in  modern  davs  is  raised  to  the 
peerage  is  made  a  baron,  whatever  other 
»*nd  higher  rank  may  be  bestowed  upon 
him.     But  the  title  baron  is  never  used 
^r\   England  in  addressing  a  peer.     On 
tl^v  Continent  it  is  used  in  speech  and 
^^  writini:;  and  barons  .are  baroned  from 
i^iorning  till  night  by  every  jHirson  who 
**^l*lresses  them.     In  England  the  word 
^!*^  is  simply  "  lord;  "  and  this  is  ap- 
plied to  all  i>eer8  below  the  rank  of  duke, 
*^*c*e|)t  in  formal  addresses  or  other  docu- 
™*«nt«»,  or  '*  in  print,"  when  there  is  some 
'^ason  for  particular  distinction. 

The  next  step  in  nobility  is  to  the  rank 
^*i  viscount,  which,  however,  is  not  an 
^M  title  in  English  nobility,  and,  like 
Marquess,  is  not  regarded  as  particularly 
^DgUsh.     A  nobleman  raised  from  the 


rank  of  baron  to  that  of  viscount  still 
retains  his  baronage.  Thus  if  a  gentle- 
man were  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Stratfonl,  he  would  be  called  Lord  Strat- 
ford; and  if  he  were  afterwards  made 
Viscount  Avon,  he  would  be  called  Lonl 
Avon,  but  he  would  still  be  Baron  Strat- 
ford as  well  as  Viscount  Avon.  This  ad- 
hesion of  the  inferior  titles  (except  in 
certain  cases  of  limitation  by  patent) 
continues  as  the  nobleman  rises,  if  .In* 
should  rise,  to  the  highest  rank;  and  if 
our  supposed  example  were  made  Earl 
of  Coventry,  then  Marquess  of  Coven- 
try, and  finally  Duke  of  Warwickshire, 
he  would  be  baron,  viscount,  earl,  and 
marquess,  as  well  as  duke;  and  he  might 
also  be  a  baronet;  and  all  his  titles  would 
be  mentioned  in  an  account  of  his  rank 
in  the  peerage. 

Earl  is  the  oldest  of  English  titles,  and 
of  all  titles  is  the  most  thoroughly  En- 
glish. There  are  barons,  viscounts,  mar- 
quesses, and  dukes  in  other  countries,  but 
earls  only  in  England.  I  am  sure  that 
I  cannot  be  alone  in  finding  a  peculiar 
charm  and  attractiveness  in  the  position 
and  title  of  an  English  earl.  He  has  the 
rank  which  was  once  the  highest  in  the 
land,  and  which  is  still  high  enough  to 
l)e  of  great  distinction,  while  it  is  not  one 
which  must  be  kept  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  splendor,  and  his  title  is  one  peculiar 
to  his  country.  I  know  tliat  if  I  were 
an  English  earl  I  should  not  receive  with 
any  great  thankfulness  an  offer  to  make 
my  wife  into  a  **  female  markis,"  espe- 
cially if  my  earldom  were  one  around 
which  was  a  cluster  of  pleasant  historical 
associations;  for  example,  the  earldom 
of  Warwick,  or  that  of  Derby. 

Marquess,  which  means  lord  of  the 
marches  (that  is,  borders),  is  a  title  un- 
known in  England  before  1385.  The 
first  English  marquess,  Robert  Vere,  had 
an  Irish  title,  Mar(]uessof  Dublin,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Parliament  at 
the  pleasure  of  Richard  11.  It  was  rare- 
ly bestowed  afterwards,  until  the  last 
century.  Its  chief  advantage  seems  to 
be  that  it  affords  the  crown,  or  the 
crown's  adviser^,  a  degree  of  nobility 
to  which  they  may  raise  an  earl  with- 
out making  him  a  duke.     Dukes  are  in- 
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tended  to  be  very  rare  birds  indeed.  To 
be  raised  to  a  dukedom,  a  man  must  be 
enormously  rich,  and  have  very  great 
connections.  A  marquess,  although  next 
him  in  rank,  may  be  a  long  way  behind 
him  in  these  respects. 

Duke,  the  title  of  the  highest  rank 
next  to  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  is  the  third  in  antiquity  in  En- 
irland  as  a  tit<e  of  honor  and  dignity. 
As  the  name  of  an  office,  dta^  it  was 
used  in  very  remote  times  all  over  Eu- 
ro{>e;  but  the  first  English  duke  was 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom  his  fa- 
ther made  Duke  of  Cornwall;  whence 
.the  oldest  son  born  to  the  reijjnins:  mon- 
arch  is  born  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  not 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter  title  being 
afterward  confei^^ed  upon  him. 

A  duke  is  the  only  English  noble  who 
is  usually  addressed  by  his  title.  It 
is  pro|)er,  in  addressing  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  conversation,  or  after  a 
break  in  it,  to  say,  for  example,  **  Duke, 
will  you  be  kind  enough?'*  etc.;  at 
other  times,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
he  is  addressed  as  **your  grace,**  in 
the  use  of  which  title  much  want  of  dis- 
cretion and  self-respect  may  be  shown. 
But  no  other  nobleman  is  commonly  ad- 
dressed by  his  title,  as  marquess,  ear], 
or  viscount.  All  from  baron  to  duke  are 
addressed  simply  as  **  my  lord;  **  and  in 
the  use  of  **  your  lordship,**  althou^i^h  it 
is  legitimate,  there  is  a  peril  similar  to 
that  in  the  use  of  **  your  grace.** 

This  phrase,  "your  grace,**  Is  called 
the  style  of  a  duke,  who  is  formally  ad- 
dressed on  letters  and  otherwise  as  His 
Grace,  the  Duke  of,  etc.  The  style  of  a 
marquis  is  the  Most  Noble;  that  of  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  the  Right  Honor- 
able. But.  except  in  the  case  of  a  duke, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  awful  and 
inapproachable  person,  friends,  in  writ- 
\i\^  to  each  other,  usually  omit  these 
styles,  and  address  the  manjuess  or  earl 
of  ,  or,  more  generally,  use  simply 

This  is  an  end  of  nobility,  except  that 
nobility  which  comes  of  office,  as  in  the 
case  of  bishops,  the  lonl  chancellor,  and 
certain  judges,  which,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  is  not  nobility  at 


all.  All  other  titles  are  jnerely  what 
are  called  courtesy  titles  borne  by  com- 
moners, or  titles  of  knighthood,  the  bear- 
ers of  which  are  also  commoners.  The 
son  of  a  duke,  a  marquess,  or  an  earl 
bears  the  second  title  of  his  father,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  crown.  A  duke,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  is  also  an  earl,  a 
viscount,  and  a  baron,  and  generally,  but 
not  always,  a  marquess;  a  marqueas  is 
also  an  earl  and  a  viscount  and  a  baron, 
and  so  on.  The  eldest  son  of  a  duke 
bears,  therefore,  as  his  courtesy  title,  that 
of  his  father's  marquessate  or  earldom. 
For  example,  the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton  is  a  commoner,  just  like  John  Smith; 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  he  would  not  be  if  he  were 
really  a  marquess.*  But  by  courtesy  he  is 
called  by  the  second  title  of  his  father, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk*s  eldest  son  is  not  by  courtesy 
a  marques^,  but  an  earl,  —  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey; because  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  is 
older  than  the  day  when  the  fashion  of 
making  English  marquesses  came  into 
vogue,  and  his  second  title  is  Earl  of 
Surrey,  which  he  would  not  have  made 
marquess  for  any  sum  of  money  that 
could  be  offered  him.  The  younger  sons 
of  dukes  and  marquesses  (although  of 
course  commoners)  are  called  Lord,  and 
their  daughters  Lady.  Thus  the  end* 
nent  statesman  who  for  forty  years  and 
more  was  known  to  all  the  world  as  Lord 
John  Russell  was  only  a  commoner,  and 
would  have  been  described  in  a  legal 
document  as  the  Honorable  John  Boa- 
sell,  commonly  called  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. His  ^*  lordship  "  came  to  him  onlj 
by  courtesy,  because  he  was  a  young- 
er son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was 
made  a  peer  in  his  own  right,  as  Earl 
Russell. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  may  be  and  have  been  lords  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  noUemen, 
blearing  their  titles  not  by  courtesy,  hat 
by  inheritance  or  patent.  These  are 
Scotch  or  Irish  peers.  To  sit  in  the 
House  of  Ix>rd8,  a  peer  must  be  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  realm,  as  it  it 
calle<l,  unless  he  is  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative peer  from  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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All  English  peers  are  peers  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  are 
not  so,  unless  in  addition  to  their  Scotch 
an<l  Irish  peerages  they  have  an  English 
|M*erai:e.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a 
Scotch  peer,  sits  in  the  House  of  Lonls 
as  Baron  Sundrid^^e  and  Hamilton  in 
the  peerajri*  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Manjuess  of  Drojjheda,  an  Irish  peer,  as 
Baron  Moore  of  Moore  Park,  Kent.  Lord 
Palnierston  was  an  instance  of  a  noble- 
man's beins:  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  third  Viscount  Palmerston  in 
the  peerafje  of  Ireland;  but  he  was  not 
only  English  (he  was  of  the  family  of 
Sir  William  Temple),  but  the  most  En- 
ijlish  of  Englishmen.  He  was  elected 
member  for  the  It»le  of  Wight  in  1807, 
an<l  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  twice  prinu*  minister.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  British  subjects:  he 
made  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  bishops 
and  archbishops ;  but  he  himself  never 
rose  in  rank,  or  even  became  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  but  passed  his  political  life  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  presence  of  a  Christian  name  after 
the  title  Lord  is  in  itself  evidence  that 
the  bi-arer  of  the  title  is  not  a  noble- 
man, not  a  peer,  and  also  that  he  is  a 
vounger  son  of  a  duke  or  a  marquess. 
And  so  also  Lady  Marys  and  Lady 
8arahs  are  not  peeresses,  but  the  daugh- 
ters of  earls,  marquesses,  and  dukes. 
For  the  sons  and  daughters  of  viscounts 
sind  barons  l>ear  no  courtesv  title,  but 
are  stvled  Honorable.     This  title  Hon- 
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orable,  which  is  made  ridiculous  in  the 
UnitiMl  States  by  its  bestowal  upon  every 
man  who  fills,  or  has  ever  filled,  one  of 
our  million  public  offices,  however  petty, 
is  little  used  in  England,  except  as  a  to- 
ken of  noble  descent;  and  it  pertains,  as 
I  have  remarked,  as  well  to  women  as  to 
nien,  which  is  also  true  of  Right  Honora- 
ble in  case  of  peeresses  or  the  daughters 
of  dukes  and  marquesses.    This  is  shown 
by  an  old  poetical  satire.  The  Metamor- 
phosis of  the  Town,  1731,  upon  the  fan- 
I'v  costumes  worn  then  on  the  Mall:  — 


"  Look,  yonder  comes  »  pleamnt  crew 
With  high  crowned  hats,  long  aprons,  too, 
(lood,  pretty  girls,  I  tow  and  swoar; 
But  wherefore  do  they  hide  their  ware  ? 
Ware  ?  what  d'  ye  mean  ?    What  i»  -t  you  tell  ? 
Why  !  don't  they  eggs  and  butter  sell  ? 
Alas,  no  y^  are  mistaken  quite. 
She  on  the  left  hand,  dressed  in  white, 

Is  Lady  C ,  her  spouse,  a  knight ; 

But  f9r  the  other  lorely  three 
They  all  Right  Ilonourables  be.'* 

This  Ladv  C ,  although   she  was 

my  Lady,  was  a  commoner,  and  the  wife 
of  a  commoner.  A  knight  baronet,  or 
a  simple  knight,  who  may  be  an  alder- 
man, a  painter,  or  a  musician,  is  called 
Sir,  and  his  wife  is  called  Lady,  just  as 
any  peeress  is,  under  the  rank  of  a  duch- 
ess. Baronets  are  peculiar  to  England. 
They  are  commoners ;  and  yet  they  have 
an  hereditary  title.  Tlie  title  was  orig- 
inally sold  by  James  L,  who  invented  it 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  its 
sale  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Ulster;  whence 
all  baronets  bear  the  red  band  of  Ulster 
in  their  shields  of  arms. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary;  because 
it  is  always  conferred  upon  the  bearer 
for  services  or  qualities  personal  to  him- 
self. It  was  originally  a  very  great  hon- 
or, and  one  which  noblemen  did  not  al- 
ways bear,  but,  bearing,  always  greatly- 
prized.  The  Black  Prince  himself,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  did  not  "  win 
his  spurs,''  the  token  of  knighthood,  un- 
til the  battle  of  Cressy.^  If  conferred 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  knighthood  was 
a  great  distinction,  and  gave  its  bearer 
precedence  before  other  knights  not  so 
created.  But  gradually  it  sank  in  esti- 
mation, because  of  the  reasons  for  which 
it  was  bestowed.  In  Shakespeare's  time 
it  was  given  **  on  carpet  consideration," 
and  from  that  time  it  became  more  and 
more  common,  until  now  it  is  the  lowest 
and  least  regarded  of  all  tokens  of  social 
distinction.  It  has,  however,  one  remnant 
of  its  oriorinal  value:  it  belon$rs  to  the 
person,  and  must  be  won.  But  one  of  the 
a<'knowledged  gentry  of  England  woul<l 
not  receive  with  pleasure  a  proposal  that 
he  should  be  knighted,  except,  indeed,  in 
the  form  of  being  made,  for  conspicuous 


'  I  hare  found  so  many  intelligent  persons  in  er-       fair,  blue-eyed  man,  with  light  hur.    It  was  his 
Torupon  tho  i>oint  that  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned      armor  that  was  black. 
VfT  mentioning  that  Edward  of  Woodstock  was  a 
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merit  in  the  public  service,  a  Knight 
Commander  of  tho  Bath;  for  that  a  sim- 
ple gentleman  should  be  made  a  Kniirht 
of  the  Garter  is  quite  inconceivable. 
The  garter  is  reserved  for  noblemen  of 
high  rank ;  and  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half  it  has  been  worn  by  many 
dull  and  sordid  and  even  base  cfeatures, 
who  had  no  claim  to  it  but  large  posses-  • 
sions  and  great  parliamentary  influence. 
Baronetcy,  however,  and  even  simple 
knighthood  are  prized  for  one  reason,  — 
precedence.  There  is  in  precedence  a 
fas4*ination  which  even  the  sturdy  manli- 
ness of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
seems  unable  to  escape.  To  have  the 
riffht  —  a  rijrht  recoi^nized  on  all  formal 
occasions — to  tiike  place  before  some 
one  else  is  one  of  the  most  highly- prized 
privileges  of  rank.  It  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  macmanimous  ambition;  and  to 
see  how  much  this  is  thought  of  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  respect  for  an  aristo- 
cratic organization  of  society.  The  dis- 
putes in  regard  to  it  which  are  recorded 
here  and  there  in  historv :  the  bitter  heart- 
burnin<Ts  about  the  right  to  certain  seats 
or  places  in  court;  the  painful  considera- 
tion of  the  grave  question  as  to  whether 
a  royal  or^a  princely  personage  is  to  take 
two  steps  forward  or  three  in  receiving 
a  certain  guest,  or  in  what  exact  order 
some  half  a  dozen  others  are  to  be  placed 
at  table,  or  which  of  two  ambassadors  is 
to  be  received  first,  and  with  what  cer- 
emonies, and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  seem 
to  be  the  mere  magnification  of  frivolity 
and  fiddle-faddle.  Courtesy  is  the  flow- 
er of  good-breeding,  the  rich,  fine  bl(X)m 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  highest  culture;  but 
between  courtesy  and  etiquette  the  dif- 
ference is  so  great  that  they  have  really 
nothing  in  common.  Courtesy  is  peren- 
nial, immortal;  but  etiquette  is  but  tlie 
artificial  manufacture  of  social  pediintry, 
and  changes  not  onlv  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  sometimes  from  one  year 
to  another.  The  etiquette  of  precedence 
in  England  is  a  puzzling  and  intricate 
subject,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  heralds 
and  masters  of  ceremonies.  It  is  n»gu- 
lated  with  an  elaborate  minuteness  which 
is  ridiculous,  I  am  sure,  even  to  many  of 
those  in  whose  favor  it  is  established. 


That  the  royal  family  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  all  others;  that  dukes  should 
have  precedence  of  marquesses,  mar- 
quesses of  earls,  and  so  forth;  and  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  from 
below  which  people  cannot  go  to  court, 
seems  sensible  and  right  in  an  aristocrat- 
ically constituted  society.  But  when 
members  of  the  same  familv  are  broken 
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up  into  classes  of  precedency,  and  sep- 
arated, and  we  are  told  that  the  eldest 
sons  of  dukes  take  precedence  of  earls, 
while  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  (all  the 
sons  being  commoners,  it  should  be  re- 
membered) come  after  earls  and  the  eld- 
est sons  of  marquesses;  and  when  we 
find  a  specific  place  assigned  to  the  eld- 
est sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers, 
and  another  much  lower  to  their  broth- 
ers, the  younger  sons  of  the  younger  sons 
of  peers,  we  must  feel  a  little  pity  for 
gpown  men  who  are  pleased  at  widking 
about  in  such  filigree  go-carts. 

The  complication  resulting  from  this 
minute  dissection  and  distribution  of 
precedence  has  its  liveliest  illustration  in 
the  case  of  the  female  members  of  noble 
families,  who  generally  take  this  matter 
of  precedence  most  to  heart.  Thus,  all 
the  daughters  of  a  peer  have  the  rank  of 
their  eldest  brother  during  the  life-time  of 
their  father.  All  the  daughters  of  a  duke, 
therefore,  rank  as  marchionesses ;  anil 
this  rank  they  retain,  unless  they  are 
married  to  peers,  in  which  case  of  course 
they  take  rank  as  peeresses.  But  if  some 
of  them  should  thus  become  countesses, 
viscountesses,  or  baronesses,  and  one  of 
tliem  should  marry  a  commoner,  whether 
a  baronet  or  a  coachman,  she,  as  a  duke's 
daughter,  would  still  rank  as  a  mar- 
chioness, and,  tilthough  a  commoner,  take 
precedence  of  her  jH-'eress  sisters.  Her 
marriage  to  a  commoner  dm's  not  lower 
her  in  the  si-ale  of  pn»eedence,  or  raise 
him.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  thought  that 
when  he  marrii-d  the  Lady  Cecilia  he 
would  l>e  Lord  something  or  other;  but 
he  found  that  it  was  not  so;  and  other 
Titmice  have  Inren  similarly  disappoint- 
ed. Ami  can  we  forget  **  The  Countesi 
of  Warwick  nud  Mr.  Addison  *'  ? 

Precedence  in  England  extends  even 
into  the  servants'  hall  and  the  kitchen. 
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This  is  manifested  every  morning.     At 
family  prayers   all   the   liouse    servants 
attend,  just  as  they  used  to  do  here  in 
families   in  whicli    that  domcstie  disci- 
pline was  kept  up.     A  row  of  chairs  is 
placed  for  tLem  in  the  breakfast-room, 
and    they  enter   and   take   their   seats. 
The  head  of  the  house  reads  prayers  and 
the  le>son  of  the  day,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Bible.     I  observed  that  the  serv- 
ants in  each  house  always  entered  in  the 
same  order,  the  housekeeper   marching 
at  the  head  of  i\w.  line,  and  takins:  the 
seat  farthest  from  the  door.     And  it  was, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  funny  to  see 
^ome  dozen  or  more  of  them  pound  sol- 
emnly in  and  plump  stolidly  down  upon 
their  seats.     After  prayers  are  over,  they 
of  course  rise  and  go  out.     But  I  saw 
that  thev  ditl  not  go  out  in  reverse  order, 
the  one  nearest  the  door  going  out  first, 
as  would  have  been   natural  and  con- 
venient.    They  rose,  stood  in  a  line,  and 
then  the  housekeei)er  went  out  first,  fol- 
lowed  by   the   servant   next   her;    and 
thus  the  line  doubled  upon  itself,  the 
iile  thus  telling  itself  off,  so  that  the  one 
"who  entered  the  room  last  left  it  last. 
The  order  of  enterinjir  and  leavinjj  was 
the  same.      On  speaking  of  this,  I  w^^s 
told  with    smiles   that   precedence   was 
«trietlv observed  amoni;  them:  that  in  the 
Servants'  hall  the  housekeeper  took  the 
bead  of  the  table,  the  butler  the  foot, 
*nd  that  the  servants,  upper  and  under, 
liad  places  strictly  assigned  to  them  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  their  positions. 
'Vhat  is  the   order  of   their   sitting  or 
^f  their  going  the  lord   of   precedence 
^'»iy  knows;  but  I  suppose  that  the  my 
Ij^iy's  maid  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Sutler,  and  my  lord's  own  man  on  that 
^f  the  housekeeper.     At  dinner  they  sit 
toji..ther  at  the  common  table  down  to 
tlii'ese;  and  the  upper  servants  only  rise 
a»d  go  in  state  to  dessert  in  the  house- 
***per's  room.     The  upper  servants  are 
tbose  who  have   servants  under  them; 
*n  up|)er   servant    never  wears  livery, 
^^hen  visitors  at  a  great  house  bring 
HTvants  with  them,  the    guests  in  the 
senants'  hall  are  formally  assigned  places 
Jtrictlv  accordinji  to  the  rank  of  their 
master  or  mistress.     I  learmid  also  that 


servants  do  call  each  other  by  the  ti- 
tles of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
thjit  this  incident  of  ^^hijjh  life  below 
stairs"  is  no  fiction.  A  nobleman  told 
me,  with  much  enjoyment  of  the  joke, 
that  when  he  was  going  about,  a  young 
heir  expectant,  and  by  courtesy  Vis- 
count   ,  he  often  heard  the  servants 

at  the  country-seats  of  his  friends  ad- 
dress his  valet  by  his  own  title.  He  also 
heard  something  which  he  found  much 
**  jollier":  — 

There  was  a  ^certain  la<ly,  a  dowager 
peeress,  no  longer  young,  but  rather 
youngish,  who  had  an  own  man,  a  con- 
fidential servant,  who  was  her  facto- 
tum. One  day  my  friend  heard  some  of 
his  own  servants  call  out  to  this  man  by 
his  mistress's  title,  and  ask  him  to  go 
somewhere  or  do  something  with  them; 
to  which  he  replied  with  a  languid  air, 
**  Oh,  I  can't.  I  've  got  to  take  my  old 
woman  into  the  city  to  look  after  the 
stock-market.  You  know  the  old  girl 
likes  that  sort  of  thing."     lie  intimated 

with  much  glee  that  if  Lady ,  who 

was  very  airy  and  coquettish,  had  heard 
the  words  **  old  woman  "  and  "old  girl " 
she  would  have  taken  measures  to  have 
that  man  speedily  poisoned.  He  told  the 
story  with  so  much  mischief  in  his  eye 
that  1  wonder  that  he  refrained  from 
telling  it  to  the  lady  herself;  but  that 
would  have  been  inhospitable  and  un- 
kind; and  that  he  should  be  either  un- 
kind or  inhospitable  it  b  quite  impossi- 
ble to  believe. 

This  same  gentleman  also  once  uncon- 
sciously illustrated  to  me  one  trait  of 
English  aristocracy  which  is  in  many 
respects  admirable,  —  independence  of 
the  opinion  of  others.  He  is  of  a  family 
eminent  for  ability  as  well  as  for  rank. 
When  he  was  in  New  York,  some  twelve 
years'  ago,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing him  well,  and  one  day  I  took  him 
to  see  Miss  Hosmer's  statue  of  Zeno- 
bia.  After  we  had  looked  at  it  for  a 
while  in  silence,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
quietly  said,  **  Who  was  2ienobia?  I 
don*t  know. "  Another  nobleman  of  the 
same  rank  passing  a  day  or  two  at  my 
house,  I  had  occasion  to  tell  him  that 
he  would  do  well  to  change  his  drawers 
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for  a  thicker  pair.  **  Drawers  I  '*  be  re- 
plied, **I  never  wear  them;"  at  which 
I  was  somewhat  surprised;  but  he  con- 
tinued, '*  People  tell  me  that  it's  not  a 
nice  habit  not  to  wear  drawers;  but  I 
can't  see  that  it  is  nH  nice;  and  as  I 
don't  like  them,  I  don't  wear  them." 
Although  I  could  not  sympathize  with 
mv  cruest  in  his  taste,  I  could  not  but  like 
his  independence  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  But 
what  matter  is  it  to  a  man  who  is  an  earl 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  his  county, 
with  two  seats,  a  town-house,  two  or 
three  livings,  and  the  control  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  if  Mrs.  Grundv  does  wins- 
per  and  snifiF !  He  can  afford  to  set  her 
and  her  cackling  at  nauglit.  The  im- 
munity of  such  a  position  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  evil  tendencies  with  evil 
men;  hut  it  leads,  on  the  whole,  to  inde- 
pendence of  personal  characti»r,  which  is 
an  English  trait. 

Outside  the  circle,  hardly  below  the 
rank,  of  the  recognized  gentry  of  En- 
gland is  the  large,  respectable,  and  all- 
powerful  body  known  as  the  upper  mid- 
dle class.  Of  this  there  is  of  course  a 
considerable  number  who  are  members 
of  the  various  professions ;  but  the  great- 
er number  are  merchants  or  manufactur- 
ers, or  are  connected  with  trade  in  some 
way.  Those  of  them  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  did  not  in  any  way 
justify  the  pictures  of  them  that  we  find 
in  plays  and  novels,  which,  according  to 
my  observation,  are  not  truthful  repre- 
sentations of  a  class,  but  caricatures  of 
individuals.  I  found  these  gentlemen, 
as  a  class,  so  intelligent  and  so  well  in- 
formed that  I  should  hesitate  in  placing 
the  merchants  of  New  York,  or  even  of 
Boston,  as  a  class,  in  comparison  with 
them.  Many  of  them  live  in  great  lux- 
ury and  with  a  splendid  display;  but  very 
many  who  have  wealth  live,  although  in 
the  height  of  comfort  and  elejjance,  more 
modestly,  as,  in  their  opinion,  becomes 
their  station.  One  of  these,  who  lived 
in  a  chister  of  spacious,  elegant  villas, 
with  fair  grounds  about  them,  said  to 
me,  as  we  strolled  past  a  very  large  house, 
**  Mr. has  offended  the  taste  of  his 


neighbors.  He  has  built  himself  entire- 
ly too  great  a  house  for  a  man  who  does 
n't  keep  horses.  A  gentleman  in  En- 
gland is  a  man  who  has  horses  and  hot- 
houses." Now  he  himself  had  neither 
horses  nor  hot-houses,  althouorli  he  could 
well  afford  to  have  both;  his  plate  Iton* 
a  crest  to  which  his  riirht  was  undoubt- 
ed,  and  he  was  a  man  of  importance  in 
an  important  pla^e;  besides  which,  ht* 
was  certainlv  one  of  the  best  read  and 
most  thoughtful  men  I  ever  met,  and  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  high  self- 
respect.  But,  being  all  this,  he  yet  rec- 
ocrnized  with  content  his  well  -  defined 
place  in  society.  This  cheerful  recog- 
nition of  place,  even  by  those  who  are 
inferior,  seemed  to  me  remarkable.  I 
spoke  one  day  tK>  a  peeress  of  high  rank 
in  reirard  to  what  I  had  heard  from  some 
of  her  friends  of  the  feeling  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  about  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Louise.  *'  To  be 
sure,"  was  her  reply,  **  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  I  suppose  they  feel  very 
much  as  we  should  feel  ii  one  of  our  own 
rank  should  marry  an  upper  servant." 
And  this  of  the  heir  of  MacAUum  More, 
whose  rank  and  family  had  been  far 
above  hers  for  centuries!  It  illustrated 
the  same  point  that  one  day  a  peer  replied 
to  his  wife,  who  said  that  a  certain  es- 
tate that  was  for  sale  would  hardly  find 
a  buyer  at  the  price  asked  for  it,  **  Oh, 
my  dear,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  price 
will  be  paid  by  some  opulent  shopkeep- 
er." If  my  host  had  brought  out  his  cor- 
onet and  set  it  solemnly  on  his  head,  he 
could  not  have  more  impressively  assert- 
ed his  rank ;  and  the  succession  of  opt  in 
the  last  words  of  his  reply  seemed  to 
give  him  great  pleasure,  lliey  lingered 
upon  his  lips,  and  were  uttered  with  unc- 
tion. 

Briefly,  although  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  is  practically  republican, 
and  although  the  complaint  there  is  that 
vear  bv  year  their  institutions  are  be- 
coming  more  and  more  *•  Americaniied," 
rank  ami  precedence  are  still  the  coveted 
prizes  ami  the  ]>aramount  influences  o£ 
English  society. 

Richard  Grant  Wkkt. 
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A   WORD  TO   PHILOSOPHERS. 

EvonTTiONisTS,  SO  apt 

With  your  formulas  exacting, 

In  your  problems  so  enwrapt,  . 
And  your  theories  distracting; 

Webs  of  luetaphysic  doubt 

On  your  wheels  forever  spinning, 

Turning  nature  inside  out 

From  its  end  to  its  beginning; 

Drawing  forth  from  matter  raw 
Protoplastic  thn^ads  to  fashion 

Wliat  creation  never  saw,  — 

Mind  apart  from  faith  or  passion. 

Faculties  that  know  no  wants 

But  a  logical  position;  — 
Intellectual  cormorants 

Fed  on  facts  of  pure  cognition,  — 

Like  Araohne's  is  your  task, 
lU'  Minerva's  wisdom  baffled: 

Defter  weavers  we  must  ask, 
Tissues  less  obscurely  raveled. 

LargtT  vision  you  must  find 
Ere  your  evolution  plummets 

Sound  the  abysses  of  the  mind. 
Or  your  measure  reach  its  summits. 

Not  from  matter  crude  and  coarse 
Comes  this  delicate  creation; 

Twinned  with  it,  a  finer  force 
Rules  it  to  its  destination. 

All  beliefs,  affections,  deeds, 

Feed  its  depths  as  streams  a  river; 

Every  purpose  holds  the  seed 
Of  a  fruit  that  grows  forever. 

Souls  outsoar  your  schoolmen's  wit. 
In  a  loftier  heaven  wheeling; 

Lights  ideal  o'er  them  flit, 
Everv  thoujjht  is  winjjed  with  feelinjj. 

Conscience,  born  of  heavenly  light. 
Mingles  with  their  lofty  yearning; 

Fantasy  and  humor  bright 
Cheer  their  toilsome  path  of  learning. 
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Poesy,  with  dreamy  eyes. 

Lures  them  into  fairy  splendor; 
Music'8  masric  harmonies 

Thrill  with  touches  deep  and  tender. 

Love,  that  shapes  their  mental  moods, 

Offers  now  its  warm  oblations: 
Now  the  hearths  dark  soiitu<Ies 

Glow  with  solemn  adorations. 

Vain  your  biologic  strife, 

Your  asserting,  your  denying; 
Ygdrasil,  tlie  Tree  of  Life, 

Flouts  vour  narrow  classifvinjj. 

Every  living  leaf  and  bud. 

On  its  mijjhtv  branches  srowinfj. 
Palpitates  with  will  and  blood 

Past  primordial  foreknowing. 

Your  dissecting-knives  can  show 

Less  than  half  these  wondrous  natures; 

In  these  beating  hearts  there  glow 

Flames  that  scorch  your  nomenclatures. 

Lights  that  make  vour  axioms  fine 
Fade  Uke  stars  when  day  is  breaking; 

Splendors,  hopes,  and  powers  divine 
New-l)om  with  each  dav's  awaking. 

Raise  your  scientific  lore; 

Grant  us  larger  definitions. 
Souls  are  surelv  somethin*;  more 

Than  mere  bundles  of  cognitions. 

Take  the  sum, — the   mighty  whole, — 
Man,  this  sovereign  Protean  creature; 

Follow  the  all-embracing  soul. 

If  vou  can,  throu<;h  form  and  feature. 

Whence  it  came  in  vain  you  guess, 

Where  it  goes  you  cannot  meaj»un»; 
Ami  its  depths   are  fathondess. 

And  exhaustless  flows  its  tn»a>ure. 

And  its  essence  holds  the  world 

In  abeyance  and  solution; 
For  the  go<ls  themselves  are  furle<l 

In  its  mvstic  involution. 

Christopher  P,  Cranch. 
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Tnn  Yates  boy,  aged  fifteen,  desired 
to  run  away.  He  confided  the  intention 
to  111-*  sister,  and  6he  naturally  conveyed 
it  to  his  parents.  His  father  summoned 
him  before  him,  and  said,  **  There  is  no 
need  of  your  running  away.  If  you 
will  let  me  know  any  town  or  village  in 
the  country  to  which  you  desire  to  go, 
you  shall  be  set  down  there  with  your 
trunk.  I  will  give  you  a  sum  of  money, 
furthermore,  to  fin<l  some  kind  of  occu- 
pation, so  that  you  may  know  by  actual 
experience  the  value  of  the  good  home 
vou  have  left.'*  The  offer  was  declined, 
with  abashed  thanks.  It  was  not  what 
his  imagination  pictured.  He  waited, 
and  after  a  little  time  turned  up  missing, 
as  the  saying  is,  with  two  guns  and  a 
pointer  dog.  He  returned  from  Chicago 
broken  with  ague,  but  departed  again 
for  the  Cuban  war,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  His  escapades  were  laid, 
with  a  show  of  reason,  to  the  sensational 
romances,  in  which  it  appeared  he  was 
much  absorbed. 

Such  stories  are  common.  One  day, 
it  is  three  boys  who  are  arrested  at  Pat- 
terson on  their  way  to  Texas,  on  the 
proceeds  of  a  month's  rent  they  have 
iK*en  sent  to  pay,  but  have  appropriated 
instead.  Another,  three  Boston  boys 
do  us  the  honor  to  believe  that  more  ad- 
ventures are  to  be  found  in  New  York 
than  at  home,  and  arrive  with  a  slender 
capital  of  four  dollars  and  a  half  to  seek 
them ;  are  robbed  of  even  this  by  more 
knowing  gamins  of  the  place,  and  spend 
several  nio:hts  in  the  station-house  before 
they  can  be  reclaimed.  Again,  a  group 
lit  runaways  is  found  behind  a  New  Jer- 
si*y  haystack  playing  poker,  with  a  knife 
and  a  revolver  before  each  one,  as  the 
custom  is  with  all  well-regulated  des- 
peradoes. A  late  boy-murderer  con- 
fessed that  he  had  wanted  to  hide  in  a 
cave  and  prowl  and  kill,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved ho  got  the  idea  from  his  read- 
ing. 

This  last  extreme  is  rare,  and  the 


imaginations  which  jjo  to  the  others  are 
of  an  unwaveringly  logical  kind,  which 
amounts  to  want  of  balance.  A  OTain 
of  common  sense  keeps  down  the  imita- 
tive impulse  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
They  feel  that,  fine,  and  possibly  vera- 
cious, as  it  all  is,  it  is  not,  somehow,  ex- 
actly adapted  to  their  personally  taking 
a  part  in  it.  We  outgrow  it,  —  for  I 
make  no  doubt  there  are  those  who 
read  this  who  have  known  somethin<r  of 
the  feeling  from  their  own  experience; 
and  it  would  be  a  poor  reader  indeed 
wiio  had  had  no  amicable  relations  with 
pirates,  avengers,  dead  -  shots  of  the 
plains,  and  destroyers  in  his  youth.  We 
go  to  our  counting-room,  our  machine- 
shop,  our  corner  grocery,  our  law  ofHce, 
as  the  cuse  may  be.  We  shoot  nobody 
at  all,  and  do  our  plundering,  if  plunder 
we  must,  within  the  law,  decorously,  by 
light  weights  and  short  measures,  by 
managing  a  company  or  borrowing  of  a 
friend.  The  remembrance  alone  survives 
as  a  source  of  the  very  general  enjoy- 
ment that  is  got  out  of  mock  heroics. 

But  let  notice  be  given  that  it  is  not 
an  especially  humorous  point  of  view 
that  is  sought  for  the  story-paper  liter- 
ature. It  is  an  enormous  field  of  men- 
tal activity,  the  greatest  literary  move- 
ment, in  bulk,  of  the  age,  and  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration  for  itself. 
Disdained  as  it  may  be  by  the  highly 
cultivated  for  its  character,  the  phenom- 
enon of  its  existence  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

The  taste  for  cheap  fiction  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  country.  Amer- 
ica leads  in  this  form  of  publication  in 
the  kind  of  papers  mentioned;  but  ro- 
mances that  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
greatly  higher  order  are  almost  as  pro- 
fuse with  the  venders  of  reading  matter 
at  Paris,  Turin,  or  Cologne  as  .here, 
and  not  a  daily  paper  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  any  language,  but  has  its 
scrap  of  a  continued  story,  its  feuiHeton^ 
in  every  issue. 
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Our  story  papers,  damp  from  the  press 
an<l  printed  very  black,  upholster  all 
ilie  news-stands,  hut  we  shall  study  them 
in  a  more  leisurelv  wav  at  a  stationer's. 
Shall  we  choose  this  dinirv  one  at  the 
Five  Points,  where  the  o;rocery  and  wood 
and  coal  business  is  combined  with  the 
other;  or  this  pretentioQs  store  under  a 
loftv  new  tenement  house  in  the  Ger- 
man  quarter,  with  the  joints  already 
warping  apart,  the  paint  blistered,  an<l 
a  plate-glass  window  cracked  by  uneven 
settlin;rV  Let  it  be  rather  one  of  the 
stuffy  little,  but  more  prosperous,  ones 
of  the  up-town  avenues.  Some  late 
numbers  dangle  from  the  edge  of  the 
low  awning,  under  which  it  is  necessary 
to  stoop.  A  bell  attached  to  the  door 
jingles  sharply.  The  interior  is  festooi^'d 
with  school  satchels  and  jumping-ropes. 
Mother  Carey *s,  Mother  Shipton's,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Golden 
Wheel  of  Fortune  dream  books,  the 
Wild  Oats,  the  Larry  Tooley,,the  Eil- 
een Alanna,  the  Love  Among  the  Roses, 
song  and  dance  books,  in  gaudv  covers, 
ornament  the  window,  among  the  tops 
and  marbles. 

The  story  pa|>ers,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous stock  in  trade,  are  laid  out  on  the 
front  counter,  neatly  ovcrlappe<l,  so  as 
to  show  all  the  titles  and  frontispieces. 
Ten  are  already  in,  and  more  to  come,  — 
the  Saturday  Night,  the  Saturday  Jour- 
nal, tlie  Ledger,  the  Weekly,  the  Family 
Story  Paper,  the  Fireside  Companion. 
Near  them  on  the  glass  case,  in  formida- 
ble  piles,  are  the  **  libraries.''  These  are, 
omitting  the  prominent  examples  which 
do  the  same  sort  of  service  for  standard 
works,  pamphlets  reprinting  at  a  dime 
and  a  half  dime  the  stories  which  have 
apiKfared  as  serials  in  the  papers.  There 
are  papers  which,  finding  this  practice  a 
divi-rsion  of  interest,  distinctly  announce 
that  their  stories  will  not  reappear,  and 
tliAt  iheir  fascinations  can  be  enjoyed 
unlv  at  original  sources. 

No  far-r»?aching  meniorv  is  needotl  to 
recall  when  the  Ledger  was  the  onlv 
journal  of  this  kind.  Its  notorious  pr(>s- 
perity  gave  rise  to  a  swarm  of  imitators, 
eager  to  share  the  profits  of  so  good  a 
field.     New  York  is  still  the  great  point 


of  supply,  but  Chicago  and  some  other 
Western  cities  have  begun  to  find  their 
account  in  similar  publications  for  their 
tributary  territories.  As  the  new  as- 
pirants  arose,  it  was  necessary  for  each 
to  set  up  its  own  peculiar  claim  to  favor. 
One  assumes  to  be  the  exclusive  fam- 
ily story  ])apt^r;  another  offers  its  read- 
ers microscopes,  chromos,  and  supple- 
ments; others  provide  the  fullest  con- 
tents; others  go  upon  the  reputations  of 
writers  whose  abilities  to  captivate  are 
known :  Colonel  Tipton  Slasher  will 
write —  Mrs.  Jennie  Sarah  Ringwood. 
whose  power  of  passion  development  — 
Max  Shorthorn,  without  a  i>eer  for  pun- 
gent humor  and  drollery  —  A  brilliant 
corps  conceded  to  be,  etc.,  etc.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  are  not 
distinctions  of  reputation  here,  as  among 
their  betters. 

But  that  was  a  splendid  new  depart- 
ment opened  when  it  was  observed  where 
the  most  ardent  class  of  patrons  came 
from.  They  are  boys.  We  may  observe 
it  ourselves,  if  we  will  give  a  little  heed 
to  the  progress  of  the  traffic  on  publi- 
cation da  vs.  A  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  a  half 
peck  of  i)otatoes  in  a  basket,  stops  in 
for  one;  a  shop-girl  on  her  way  home 
from  work;  a  servant  from  one  of  the 
good  houses  in  the  side  streets,  come  on 
her  own  account,  or  possibly  for  a  school- 
girl mistress.  But  with  them,  before 
them,  and  after  them  come  boys.  Ther 
begin  to  read  already  as  they  walk  away, 
and  thread  the  streets  without  heeding 
their  bustle.  To-morrow  the  elerator 
bov  will  have  the  latest  number  o£  Clo- 
ven-Hoof  the  Demon,  as  he  rides  you  up 
and  down  at  the  hotel  or  the  business 
block.  It  will  be  hidden  under  many  a 
jacket  in  school -hours.  A  shock-head- 
cd  bov  from  the  streets  —  his  case  has 
not  heretofore  been  ma<le  public  —  set 
by  a  family  to  tidy  up  their  cellar  for 
the  spring,  was  found  perusing  it,  seat- 
ed on  a  broken  stool,  and  reaching  vague- 
ly for  such  things  as  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  in  the  mean  time. 

The  adventures  in  the  adult  papers 
were  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
boys;  but  one,  and  then  another,  eon- 
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ceive<l  the  idea  of  conciliatinj;  their  cs- 
pecial  interest  by  makinn^  a  paper  for 
them,  till  this  branch,  with  its  Boys' 
Journal,  Boys  of  New  York,  Boys  of 
America,  Boys  of  the  World,  Young 
Men  of  New  York,  Young  Men  of  Amer- 
ica, has  become  rather  the  larger  of  the 
two.  Tlie  heroes  are  boys,  and  there 
are  few  di*partinents  of  unusual  exist- 
ence in  which  they  are  not  seen  figur- 
ing to  brilliant  advantage.  They  are 
shown  amply  competent  as  the  Boy  De- 
tective, the  Boy  Spy,  the  Boy  Trapper, 
the  Bov  Buccaneer,  the  Bov  Guide,  the 
Boy  Captain,  the  Boy  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Boy  Claude  Duval,  and  the  Boy 
Phcenix,  or  Jim  Blu<l«oc,  Jr.,  whose 
characteristic  is  to  be  impervious  to  harm 
in  burning  steamboats  and  hotels,  ex- 
ploding mines,  and  the  like. 

Occasionally,  girls  are  similarly  en- 
gaged, as  the  Girl  Brigand  and  the 
Girl  Dead-Shot,  but  are  so  few  as  to  in- 
dicate clearly  how  very  much  less  reli- 
ance is  placed  upon  patronage  from  this 
quarter.  The  girls,  in  fact,  are  under 
closer  supervision,  and  are  apt  to  have 
duties  for  their  leisure  hours  in  the 
household.  They  have  less  pocket  mon- 
ey, and  few  of  the  ready  means  of  re- 
plenishing it  at  a  pinch  of  their  enter- 
prising brothers.  With  their  slight  ex- 
perience with  fire-arms  and  rough  riding, 
too,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
Girl  Brigand  appeals  to  them  with  the 
fascination  that  might  be  exercised  by 
something  more  nearly  within  the  ordi- 
nary possibilities  of  imitation.  They 
must  even  be  puzzled  somewhat  at  such 
ideals,  and  wonder  at  the  boys'  admira- 
tion of  them. 

Still,  there  are  not  wanting  some  ef- 
forts to  attach  their  interest,  also,  to  sto- 
ries of  a  more  likely  character.  Such  a 
one  is  The  Adventures  of  Fanny  Lark- 
l>all  at  an  Academy  for  Young  Ladies. 
The  air  of  liveliness  in  the  paper  from 
which  this  is  taken  is  raised  to  the  hi'jjh- 
est  point  by  printing  each  sentence  in  a 
Kparate  paragraph.  This  young  girl  of 
twelve  is  first  introduced  as  leaving  her 
arithmetic  lesson  to  go  skating  clandes- 
tinely in  Central  Park.  **  Ma  knows," 
she  remarks,  ^*that  I  have  no  talent 
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for  arithmetic,  and  she  might  encourage 
what  little  ability  I  have  in  some  other 
direction."  She  is  sent  to  boarding- 
school  on  the  Hudson  River,  not  far 
from  a  school  at  which  her  brother  is 
a  pupil.  The  teachers  at  both  schools 
are  very  ridiculous  in  their  appearance, 
and  **  mean,"  tyrannical,  and  downright 
wicked  in  their  characters,  all  of  which 
is  of  course  to  be  resisted.  Miss  Lark- 
hall  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  **  biz  "  for 
business,  **  sassy  "  for  saucy.  She  will 
**  get  square  "  with  her  teachers,  and  if 
they  want  her  they  must  come  to  her. 
At  the  end  of  a  column  of  slangy  impu- 
dence and  defiance,  rankling  under  her 
keen  sense  of  injustice,  she  asks,  What 
had  she  done  wrong?  Why  was  she  be- 
ing punished  ? 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  juve- 
nile branch  of  this  literature  is  the  worse. 
Very  much  of  it  is  bad  without  mitiga- 
tion. There  is  certain  trouble  in  life  for 
the  girl  who  follows  this  model,  an<l  grows 
up  and  marries  one  of  the  boys  similarly 
inspired.  It  falls  upon  teachers  and  par- 
ents first,  then  upon  themselves.  In- 
structors in  some  of  the  schools  report 
that  every  third  boy  reads  such  litera- 
ture, and  that  he  is  the  hiirdest  to  deal 
with.  It  is  in  him  to  resist  something, 
to  dare  something,  in  his  mo<lest  way. 
Prevented  from  engjiging  in  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts  with  liowling  savages,  he 
can  yet,  if  circumstances  be  favorable, 
break  his  teacher's  watch-chain.  The 
Boy  Scout  or  the  Boy  Pliojnix  would 
never  liave  thought  of  doing  less.  They 
are  not  indisposed  to  philosophize  them- 
selves about  their  reading.  They  say, 
**  It  makes  you  brave." 

The  lesson  of  the  necessitv  of  a  com- 
plete  armament  is  so  well  impressed  that 
it  is  not  strange  it  is  remembered  by  any 
setting  out  on  their  adventures.  The 
whole  vast  action  pivots,  as  it  were, 
around  the  muzzle  of  an  extended  re- 
volver. Every  frontispiece  shows  a  com- 
bat. Here  is  a  milder  one,  however,  in 
which  a  pirate,  with  a  curious  taste  in 
bricabrac  even  for  his  class,  is  quaff- 
ing a  draunrht  from  a  goblet  made  of  a 
jeweled  skull. 

*^  With  a  well-directed  blow  Reming- 
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ton  stretched  the  villain  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor." 

**  With  a  grating  curse,  the  dying 
wretch  thrust  a  revolver  against  the 
Avenger's  breast,  and  fired." 

So  the  legends  read,  and  so,  by  heca- 
tombs, goes  the  carnage  on.  I  estimate 
that  in  this  pile  of  dime  and  half-dime 
libraries  under  my  hand  there  are  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  slain.  It  is  in  detail, 
too,  and  not  mere  generalizing  with 
grape  and  canister.  It  is  a  low  estimate, 
no  more  than  fifty  to  a  book.  In  this 
first  random  chapter  come  riding  seven- 
ty road  agents  into  a  town.  They  slay 
eighteen  of  the  residents,  and  arc  then 
slain  themselves,  —  all  but  one,  who  is,  by 
the  orders  of  a  leader  named  Old  Bull- 
whacker,  immediately  strung  up  to  a 
tree,  and  pays  the  earthly  penalty  of 
his  crimes.  And  in  the  next  —  it  is 
a  romance  called  Deadifood  Dick  on 
Deck ;  or.  Calamity  Jane,  the  Heroine  of 
Whoop  -  Up  —  we  find  a  young  man, 
named  Charley  Davis,  dashing  around  a 
bend,  bestriding  his  horse  backwards,  and 
firing  at  five  mounted  pursuers.  They 
were  twelve  originally,  but  he  has  grad- 
ually picked  off  the  rest.  He  is  joined 
by  Calamity  Jane,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  who  carries  a  sixteen-shot  Win- 
chester rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols  in  her  belt 
and  another  in  her  holsters,  and  between 
the  two  the  pursuing  five  are  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Here  are  a  hundred  dead  in 
two  chapters  only,  and  the  list  of  the 
doomed  —  amongst  them  a  character 
named  Arkansas  Alf,  the  Danite  Ghoul, 
who  richly  deserves  it  —  is  far  from  ex- 
hausted. 

The  fierce  rivalry  between  numerous 
competitors  tends  to  two  results.  The 
first  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
serial  stories.  Two  are  found  to  be  car- 
rying eight  serials  each  at  a  time.  Two 
others  have  seven  each;  another  six. 
None  have  less  than  five.  What  an  enor- 
mous voracity  is  here !  Overlapping  as 
tliey  do,  a  new  one  commcnoiiig  as  an 
old  one  finishes,  how  does  the  subscriber 
ever  esca|>e  from  their  toils?  It  seems 
as  if,  unless  he  would  forego  from  one  to 
seven  eighths  of  the  value  of  liis  money, 
which  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do  in 


the  most  prosperous  circumstances,  he 
must  be  interlocked  with  his  journal  as 
fast  as  if  in  the  arms  of  an  octopus. 

The  second  is  the  increase  in  sensa- 
tionalism. The  earlier  stories  were  more 
honest  and  simpler.  Here,  now,  is  a 
unique  combat,  —  marine  divers  fighting 
over  a  corpse,  with  knives,  under  water. 
But  does  anything  else  that  is  new  re- 
main? It  would  seem  as  if  the  last  limit 
had  been  reached.  After  the  enormous 
carnival  of  red  brotherhoods,  border 
phantoms,  ghouls,  demons,  sleuths,  ocean 
blood  -  hounds,  brotherhoods  of  death, 
masked  terrors,  and  reckless  rangers,  all 
done  with  the  poor  facilities  that  pover- 
ty-stricken human  language  affords,  one 
could  well  expect  to  find  these  authors 
in  a  gasping  state,  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cannibals  of  the  Orinoco,  who 
could  only  go  up  to  the  hills,  and  say  to 
their  deities,  **  Oh!  " 

The  same  is  true  of  the  illustrations. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art,  so  far  as 
art  can  be  considered  in  them,  the  ear- 
lier were  the  best.  The  older  represen- 
tations, sometimes  lightly  and  sketchilj 
printed,  of  life  on  the  plains  and  spirit- 
ed combats,  the  bold  young  scouts  in  their 
fringed  leggings,  the  lithe  heroine,  cap- 
tured or  saved,  twisted  across  the  back 
of  a  galloping  steed,  were  not  alwajs 
without  a  certain  grace  in  the  attitudes. 
The  modern  vie  with  one  another  in 
lurid  horror  and  repulsiveness.  The 
Boys  of  New  York  has  a  great  cat  occa- 
pying  three  fourths  of  its  folio  page.  It 
is  done  in  harsh  ruled  lines,  like  the  most 
frigid  kind  of  mechanical  drawing,  and 
printed  black,  black,  to  be  visible  from 
the  longest  ])ossible  distance.  Coarse  as 
it  is,  it  breathes  the  essence  of  madness 
and  murder.  The  .artist  should  draw  none 
henceforth  but  demons.  Two  frightfol 
desperadoes,  dark  like  negroes,  with 
gleaming  eyeballs  and  mustaches  of  th« 
stubby,  thick,  jet-black,  gambler  pattern, 
aro  fighting  with  knives  (having  fallen 
out  between  themselves)  in  a  moving  ho- 
tel elevator,  in  which  they  have  taken 
refuge  to  escai>c  two  detectives  in  cliase. 
One  detective,  bounding  up  the  stain, 
appears,  with  a  ghastly  face  and  cocked 
revolver  in  hand,  atone  of  the  openings. 
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as  they  go  by.  The  other  —  the  boy 
hero,  who  is  not  like  a  boy,  but  some 
strange,  brawny  ape  —  is  seen  clinging, 
with  shrieks,  to  a  ring  in  the  bottom  of 
the  elevator,  which  he  has  clutched  the 
better  to  follow  them,  in  danger,  now 
that  he  has  mounted,  of  falling  from  ex- 
haustion into  the  black  abyss  below.  It 
haunts  one.     It  is  a  nightmare. 

The  means  taken  to  bring  the  papers 
to  notice  are  often  as  enterprising  as 
their  contents.  Copies  of  the  opening 
chapters  are  thrown  in  at  the  Jirea  rail- 
ings, and  printed,  regardless  of  expense, 
to  pique  curiosity,  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  attention  of  the  households  of  upper 
New  York  was  widely  awakened  recent- 
ly by  an  invitation  telegram,  sealed  and 
addressed,  the  envelope  and  message- 
blank  exact,  saying,  **  The  child  is  still 
alive.  You  are  personally  interested  in  all 
the  details  of  A  Sinless  Crime^  to  appear 
in  to-morrow^s  — 


»» 


The  villain  in  the  story  papers,  as 
often  as  it  is  indicated  clearly  who  he  is, 
has  no  redeeming  traits.  The  idea  of 
mixed  motives,  still  less  the  Bret  Harte 
idea  of  moral  grandeur  illuminating  lives 
of  continuous  iniquity,  through  their 
sharing:  a  blanket  or  a  canteen  at  the  end 
with  emigrants  delayed  in  a  snow-storm, 
bas  not  penetrated  here.  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary crimes  the  villains  meditate,  either. 
Murder  might  almost  be  called  the  least 
of  them.  The  only  merciful  drawback 
to  their  malignity  is  their  excessive  sim- 
plicity. They  go  about  declaring  their 
intentions  with  a  guilelessness  often  wor- 
thy of  positive  sympathy. 

An  elderly  Washington  aristocrat  in 
a  frontier  town  applies  to  Deadwood 
Dick,  on  the  first  interview,  and  with  no 
assurance  at  all  of  his  identity,  to  com- 
mit three  murders  for  him  at  fifty  dol- 
lars apiece.  Deadwood  Dick  is  the  re- 
cipient at  the  time  of  an  income  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  property  in 
the  mines  (which  he  knows)  and  is  also 
an  intimate  friend  (though  this  he  does 
not  know,  not  l>eing  informed  till  the  in- 
terview is  over)  of  the  parties  in  inter- 
est. He  offers  the  contract  the  next  mo- 
ment, however,  to  another,  with  whom  he 
is  equally  straightforward  and  confiding. 


He  is  found  soon  after  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  cabin  where  a  heroine  is  in- 
closed, with  the  request  to  be  let  in,  or  he 
will  butcher  her  directly,  and  is  warned 
away.  He  hires  an  emissary  to  blow  up 
a  mine,  which  is  done,  though  the  peo- 
ple whose  destruction  was  intended  es- 
cape, and  are  informed  of  it.  It  certain- 
ly speaks  well  for  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  the  settlement  —  in  the  Black 
Hills  —  that  after  this  and  much  more  he 
continues  to  reside  at  the  principal  hotel, 
and  even  appears  at  the  head  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee  to  make  his  intended 
victims  further  trouble.  The  persecuted 
hero,  like  ourselves,  is  surprised  at  this. 
To  let  us  all  know  together  how  it  could 
have  been  so  he  explains:  ^^  Money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  and  with  some  of  it 
I  bought  over  those  present  to  assist  me 
in  putting  an  end  to  you." 

The  good,  on  the  other  hand,  are  known 
to  be  good  by  a  constant  insistence  upon 
it.  We  cannot  doubt  what  we  are  so 
often  assured  of.  It  is  generally  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  complication  of  in- 
cidents that  appearances  should  for  some 
time  be  much  against  them;  but  how  im- 
maculate they  shine -out  in  the  end  I  The 
authors  are  often  put  to  severe  straits  to 
bring  this  about.  It  is  the  difficult  point 
of  plot-making.  How  can  it  be  that 
they  seem  bad  enough  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  all  this  tribulation,  when  they 
are  in  fact  so  good?  Credulity  and  gen- 
tlemanly indulgence  are  much  needed  to 
accept  the  explanations  vouchsafed.  A 
hero  is  occasionally  even  so  thoroughly 
involved  that  he  has  no  idea  of  his  own 
innocence.  The  crimes  imputed  to  San- 
dy Beverly  are  murder  and  forgery,  par- 
ticulars about  which,  it  would  seem,  there 
should  be  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty 
in  one's  own  mind.  But  he  swoons 
when  he  learns  that  he  has  not  done 
them.  **  The  news  of  Ids  innocence  was 
too  much  for  him  to  bear."  It  is  made 
clear  to  him  by  the  detective,  in  the  de- 
nodmentj  in  this  wise:  — 

*  *  Some  years  ago  you  were  a  clerk  in 
a  banking  house  of  which  Cecil  Gros- 
venor  was  president.  You  had  a  small 
fortune  of  your  own,  and,  knowing  this, 
this  man   Grosvenor  invited  you  to  his 
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grand  homC)  which  was  graced  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  aristocratic  daughter.  Here 
you  were  led  into  dissipation.  Once 
started,  you  had  no  control  over  yourself. 
.  .  .  You  awakened  to  the  fact  that  you 
had  squandered  all  your  available  re- 
sources, and  forged  your  employer's  name 
to  the  tune  of  five  thousand  dollars." 

**  All  true,''  Sandy  replied,  his  head 
bowed  and  face  pale. 

*•  Elise  Grosvenor  hurled  this  gross 
charge  in  your  face  as  you  were  riding 
along  the  shore  of  the  Potomac.  At  the 
time  you  were,  as  usual,  full  of  liquor. 
The  taunt  maddened  you.  You  drew  a 
pistol  and  fired  at  her.  .  .  .  You  saw 
the  frightened  steed  of  Elise  Grosvenor 
plunge  over  the  dizzy  height.  .  .  .  You 
were  never  afterwards  seen  in  the  East. 
.  .  .  Six  months  ago  I  assisted  in  a  raid 
on  a  dance-house  in  Kansiis  City.  .  .  I 
copied  down  her  dying  confession.  She 
was  Elise  Grosvenor,  once  the  Washing- 
ton belle.  She  had  been  rescued,  and 
with  hor  own  consent  carried  in  a  yacht 
to  New  Orleans.  ...  In  her  confession 
she  declared  you  innocent.  She  and  a 
companion  had  forged  the  checks  and 
given  them  to  you  to  cash,  which  you  did 
without  knowing  of  vour  sin." 

The  heroines  have  for  the  most  part, 
like  full-private  James,  no  characteristic 
trait  of  any  distinctive  kind.  She  is 
very  beautiful;  she  often  has  hair  •*  pur- 
ple-black "  in  color,  and  always  **  great  " 
eves  of  some  of  the  desirable  shades: 
but  generally  she  is  simply  a  precious 
bundle  of  goods  to  be  snatched  out  of 
deadly  perils,  and  plotted  and  fought 
about.  She  has  little  actively  to  do  but 
clasp  her  hands  together,  and  little  to 
say  except  **  Oh,  how  can  1  repay  you, 
my  noble,  my  generous  preserver  I  "  She 
di?pen>es  with  ehapei*onage  in  a  way  the 
first  ^ociety  can  never  be  brought  to  ap- 
prove of. 

Vast  ingenuity  is  use«i  in  supplying 
motives  to  the  **  sleuth-like  "  i)ersonages 
so  numerouslv  engaged  throughout  the 
narratives  in  persistent  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. The  original  grievance  is  often 
found  to  l)e  verv  slight.  Nor  can  we  be- 
lieve  that  the  following  is  alwavs  so  seri- 
ouslv  meant  as  it  is  said  to  Ik*.    The  ''  hu- 


man blood-hound  "  and  **  destroying  an- 
gel "  — there  is  the  remarkable  phenom- 
enon in  one  case  where  ^^  his  heart  was  as 
white  as  his  face  with  rage,  as  he  grasped 
his  bowie  and  followed  on  the  stran- 
ger's track  " — is  continually  letting  his 
victim  give  him  the  slip  without  reason. 
**  See  here!  if  you  do  that  again,"  he 
seems  to  be  saying,  or,  **  If  ever  I  set 
eyes  on  you  once  more,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you."  The  plots  in  fact  do 
not  hasten  to  their  conclusion,  but  are 
dragged  back  and  detained  from  it. 
Time  after  time  the  occasion  for  the 
avenger  to  do  whatever  he  is  going  to  is 
flagrantly  then  and  there,  but  he  does 
not  do  it. 

As  to  their  constructions,  vast  as  the 
ground  the  stories  now  cover,  they  are 
few  and  simple.  This  is  constant:  that 
the  villain  gets  himself  into  trouble  by 
loving  the  horoine,  who  cares  nothin«r 
about  him.  The  hero  lays  himself  open 
by  stepping  in,  in  the  nick  of  time,  to 
protect  her  from  consequent  schemes  oi 
vengeance.  Now  it  is  in  a  Fourteentlt 
Street  tenement  house,  now  in  a  palace 
in  Russian  Moscow,  now  in  medisBval 
Venice,  and  again  at  ancient  Palmyra; 
but  the  repulsing  with  scorn,  the  protec- 
tion, the  schemes  of  vengeance,  and 
their  coming  to  naught  are  everywhere 
the  same.  It  sometimes  seems  hani 
ui>on  the  villain.  Everything  is  against 
him  from  the  first.  She  very  often  has 
no  cause  of  complaint  in  the  world,  to 
begin  with,  but  an  **  instinctive  repul- 
sion. But  once  rejected,  he  has  cause 
enough,  it  may  well  be  believed. 

The  **  woman  scorned  "  is  his  counter- 
part, and  the  second  great  source  of 
trouble.  She  ap{>ears  in  the  midst  of 
marriages,  in  the  stories  in  which  she 
takes  part,  and  forbids  the  bans,  so  sure 
as  the  marriages  arc  set  to  take  place. 
With  the  unscrupulous  guanlian,  who  has 
the  keepers  of  insane  asylums  to  aid  him 
in  his  projects;  the  persons  changed  at 
birth,  or  returning  thirtv  vears  after 
they  were  supposed  to  be  lost  at  sea;  the 
reprobate  father  or  brother  arousing 
acute  jealousies  by  being  taken  on  hb 
clandestine  visits  after  money  for  a  lov- 
er, I  have  mentioned  most  of  the  essen* 
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lial  elements.  Generally,  in  the  shorter 
stories,  of  which  each  paper  contains  a 
number  besides  its  serials,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Cinderella  business.  Poor  and 
plain  nieces  or  wards  marry  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, in  spite  of  the  supercilious  daugh- 
ter, after  all. 

It  is  not  exalted  game  to  pick  to  pieces 
works  from  which  not  too  much  is  ex- 
jx^cted  at  the  best,  and  the  plain  road  has 
by  no  means  been  abandoned  in  search 
of  absurdities.  But  the  surprising  thing 
to  learn  is  that  there  is  really  so  much 
less  in  them  than  might  be  expected. 
The  admiration  grows  for  the  craving 
which  can  swallow,  without  misgiving,  so 
grand  a  tissue  of  extravagances,  inanc- 
ness,  contradictions,  and  want  of  proba- 
ble cause.  The  stories  are  not  ingenious, 
even,  and  ingenuity  was  perhaps  sup- 
posed to  be  their  strong  point. 

It  is  not  that  they  do  not  give  epi- 
grams, bright  converj^ations,  penetrating 
reflections.  We  can  recollect  when  we 
skipped  all  that  in  the  best  of  books,  and 
desired  only  to  rush  headlong  on  with 
the  movement.  Poe,  Cooper,  Fdval, 
Collins,  Charles  Reade,  have  written 
stories  in  which  what  the  people  do  is  of 
very  much  more  interest  than  what  they 
are;  but  in  these  is  a  kind  of  fatality; 
events  hold  together;  they  could  not 
have  been  otherwise. 

Though  written  almost  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
the  story  papers  are  not  accurate  pict- 
ures of  their  life.     They  are  not  a  mass 
of  evidence  from  which,  though  rude,  a 
valuable  insight  into  their  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  doings  can  be  obtained  by  oth- 
ers who  do  not  know  them.     The  figures 
are  like  to  nature  only  as  much  as  those 
drawn  without  models  by  an  inferior  art- 
ist are.     The  pixxluct  is  dried  and  hec- 
tic.   The  writers  do  not  seem  to  be  tell- 
ing anything  they  have  seen  and  known, 
but  following,  at  thirtl  and  fourth  hand, 
traditions  above  them  which  they  have 
r^ad.    The   most  enlightened   field    of 
the  novel  is  social  history,  —  to  portray 
J»mes  K.  Jackson  and  Elizabeth  May 
Johnson  in  relation  to  their  surroundinsrs 
sod  times,  as  the  formal  historians  do 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Katharine  of 


Aragon.  This  is  a  field  into  which  they 
very  superficially  enter.  Perhaps  they 
consult  their  popularity  in  not  doing  so. 
A  considerable  part  of  their  audience  is 
not  reflective.  It  has  rather  simple  wants 
and  aspirations.  Lack  of  culture  is  a 
continuous  childhood.  A  statement  is 
enough ;  a  demonstation  is  not  necessary. 
It  is  only  a  tyrannical  employer  or  an 
unprincipled  guardian  who  prevents  the 
attainment  of  perfect  happiness.  Do 
readers  wish  for  profound  and  intimate 
observations  made  about  them  which 
they  never  think  of  making  about  them-' 
selves?  George  Eliot  says  of  a  heroine 
that  she  is  ^*  ardent,  theoretic,  and  intel- 
lectually consequent; ''  Mrs.  Ringwood, 
that  she  had  a  blue  silk  dress  and  a  per- 
fect form. 

The  Spotter  Detective,  or  the  Girls  of 
New  York,  seemed  to  promise  a  glimpse 
into  social  life.  John  Blaine,  a  strangely 
handsome  man,  escapes  from  Sing-Sing 
prison.  He  had  been  sentenced  for  as- 
sault with  intent  to  kill,  but  this  was 
only  because  *'  he  had  not  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  his  back  to  buy  cor- 
rupt judges  and  jurors. "  Three  beauti- 
f uf  young  ladies,  in  entirely  disconnected 
situations,  and  a  lunatic  on  Randalls 
Island  are  greatly  affected  by  the  news. 
The  lunatic  at  once  returns  to  his  senses, 
goes  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  de- 
mands in  what  is  a  fairly  amusing  pas- 
sage, **  Young  man,  I  Ml  trouble  you  for 
that  package  I  left  in  your  safe.     Room 

*^  It  was  another  man  that  had  440 
last  night,  and  I  never  saw  you  before," 
the  clerk  replies. 

**  Oh,  I  didn't  say  it  was  last  night. 
It  was  before  your  time.  Look  back 
eighteen  months;  say,  two  years  ago." 
He  had  been  stopping  there,  it  seems, 
when  suddenly  seized  with  lunacy. 

He  receives  his  package,  which  con- 
tains five  thousand  dollars,  and  then  be- 
comes the  Spotter  Detective.  The  con- 
vict is  described  as  being  '*  a  gentleman 
bom."  ^*Not  that  some  feudal  despot 
in  the  olden  time  hail  laid  a  knightly 
sword  upon  the  shoulder  of  an  iron- 
handed  soldier  stained  with  gore,  and 
bade  him,  *  Rise  up,  Sir  John  Blaine.' 
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No!  John  Blaine's  father  was  a  seaman 
bold,  whose  boast  in  his  cups  was,  '  A 
wife  in  every  port; '  his  mother  a  poor, 
weak  girl,  a  child  of  Erin's  green  isle, 
the  daughter  of  a  buxom  dame,  who 
kept  a  sailor  boarding-house."  He 
makes  his  mysterious  escapes,  and  keeps 
up  the  chase  by  concealing  himself  in 
the  apartments  of  the  three  beautiful 
girls  by  turns.  What  is  the  secret  of  his 
mysterious  power  over  them  ?  Aha !  that 
is  the  point!  Well,  they  are  in  one  way 
and  another  his  daughters.  One  resides 
in  an  elegant  mansion  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue ;  another  boards  —  young,  single, 
blazing  with  diamonds,  and  moving  in  the 
finest  circles,  though  quite  unattended 
—  at  the  Hoffman  House;  the  third  is 
a  sewing-girl.  The  book  is  peculiar  in 
not  making  it  clear  whether  the  charac- 
ters are  to  be  considered  depraved  or 
not.  Most  of  them  have  the  look  of  it, 
as  the  convict  Blaine;  a  card  sharper, 
Captain  O' Shane,  and  another  who  is  at 
tlie  beginning  a  tramp  ai»  well,  Captain 
Blackie;  and  the  guardian,  Elbert  van 
Tromp.  The  latter  agrees  to  secure  his 
lovelv  ward  and  cousin  in  marriajje  to 
Captain  Blackie  in  consideration  of  a 
commission  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
her  fortune.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world,  as  he  is  young,  handsome,  and  a 
**  lady-killer,"  why  he  should  not  take 
her  himself  with  the  whole  million,  but 
he  prefers  this  method.  The  marriage  is 
solemnized,  Blackie  having,  however,  re- 
formed. John  Blaine  kills  the  honest 
Spotter  Detective,  and  gets  clear,  and 
no  poetic  justice  at  all  is  done.  Two 
interwoven  vounjj  millionaires  fall  in 
love  with  two  working-girls,  whom  they 
meet  at  a  glass-blowers'  ball,  visit  them 
at  their  apartment,  where  they  keep 
house  together,  and  marry  them.  The 
intluenee  of  this  part  must  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  easy  making  of  acquaint- 
ances, which  by  no  means  always  turns 
out  so  haj)pily. 

Tlierc  are  a  great  many  poor  persons 
in  the  narratives,  and  the  capitalist  is 
occasionally  abused,  showing  that  an 
eye  is  kept  on  the  popular  movements  of 
the  (lay;  but  jMiverty  is  not  really  glori- 
fied.    The  dl•^erving  characters  are  al- 


most sure  to  be  secretly  of  good  fami- 
lies, and  in  reduced  circumstances  only 
for  a  short  time.  Ordinary  origin  and 
a  humdrum  course  of  life  at  honest, 
manual  labor  are  not  much  wanted  even 
here.  The  names  are  selected  for  their 
distinction  with  as  much  care  as  those 
of  fashionable  New  York  up-town  ho- 
tels. The  responsiveness  of  the  faces 
of  the  characters,  particularly  the  bad 
ones,  who  ought  to  be  more  hardened, 
to  their  emotions  is  one  of  the  points 
to  note.  They  turn  **  sickly  yellow," 
**  ghastly  pale,"  and  *'  white,  rigid, 
and  haggard  "  with  extraordinar}'  fre- 
quency. 

The  literary  influences  descending 
from  above  are  chiefly  those  of  G.  P.  bI 
James,  Lever,  Captain  Marr}'att,  Bret 
Harte  (for 'material),  Ouida,  Mito  Brad- 
don,  the  books  Handy  Andy,  Verdant 
Green,  Valentine  Vox,  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Vidocq,  —  all  of  course  immensely  di- 
luted and  deteriorated.  Dickens,  too,  is 
discernible  in  names  and  a  whole  rag- 
ged school  of  characters  whose  a^tpira- 
tion  is  to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
faults  of  style  are  a  superabundance  of 
adjectives  and  bad  grammar.  There  is 
the  general  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  <rf 
short  and  clear  sentences,  in  deference 
to  readers  who  wish  the  fewest  possible 
obstacles  between  themselves  and  a  di- 
rect comprehension  of  what  is  going  on. 
If  any  one  expression  of  those  that  are 
popular  is  more  common  than  another, 
it  is  the  word  **  erelong  "  in  concluding 
paragraphs.  Its  use  helps  to  give  a  kind 
of  rhythmic  flow  to  the  long-continuing 
movement  of  the  narratives:  '*  And  ere- 
long Reginald  DeLacey  Earlscourt  [or 
Cuthbert  Raven  wood  Leigh]  was  on  his 
wav  to  Granjjerfield  Manor." 

However  much  it  takes  from  others, 
the  story-paper  literature  is  found  to 
have  two  departments,  distinctiTetj,  of 
its  own.  Tliey  are  of  a  surprising  char- 
acter. The  first  is  tlie  utilization^  bj 
paraphrasing  them,  of  pieces  which  are 
having  a  successful  run  at  the  theatres. 
Tlie  Two  Orphans,  Divorce,  Under  the 
Gas-Light,  and  other  such  have  ap- 
peared in  this  way.  Reversing  a  com- 
mon pn)cess,  they  are  not  **  dramatized 
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for  the  stage/'  but  narrativized  for  the 
story  paper. 

The  other  is  more  curious  still,  and  a 
model  in  boldness  to  over-timid  roman- 
cers at  large.  It  is  the  actual  introduc- 
tion of  living  persons,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  in  the  directory,  selected 
from  any  that  may  be  prominent  before 
the  community.  Sometimes  the  advent- 
ures in  which  they  figure  are  said  to  be 
facts,  but  oftener  they  are  as  the  chron- 
icler pleases.  He  handles  them  with  a 
freedom  like  that  with  which  Scott  used 
mediaeval  history.  Oakey  Hall;  the  hand- 
some actor,  Montague;  Mabel  Leonard, 
the  child  actress;  Jim  Fisk;  Captain  Kel- 
so, of  the  central  police  station;  Aristar- 
chi  Bey,  the  resident  Turkish  minister, 
are  among  those  who  have  figured  in  this 
way. 

The  exhibition  of  the  latter  diplomat 
must  be  surprising  to  any  of  his  friends 
who  may  chance  to  fall  in  with  it.  He 
is  no  longer  the  handsome  and  courtly 
favorite  of  civilized  social  circles  whom 
the  new8[)aper  correspondents  represent, 
but  a  barbarous  bashaw  of  the  most  con- 
ventional type,  a  perfect  Blue-Beard. 
He  makes  frequent  use  of  **  Allah  U  Al- 
lah "  and  *'  Bismillahy^*  and  calls  people 
**  Gaiours  **  and  **  Christian  dogs  **  at 
the  Astor  House.  He  desires  to  include 
amoncr  his  wives  Miss  Pearl  Carlin,  who 
is  brought  to  his  notice  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  is  having  fire-arras  manufact- 
ured for  his  government.  But  her  af- 
fections are  fixed  on  an  honest  mechan- 
ic, and  though  he  offers,  after  the  well- 
known  Oriental  fashion  of  computing, 
**  as  many  thousand  dollars  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year  '*  for  her,  she  refuses 
him  in  scornful  words,  which  are  greatly 
to  her  credit. 

'*What!  a  horrid  old  Turk,  with  a 
gray  beard  like  a  goat!  Let  him  go  and 
buy  his  Georgians  and  Circassians.  I 
would  n't  have  the  monster  if  he  were 
rolling  in  money.  1  am  an  American 
girl,  and  don't  let  him  forget  it." 

This  seems  **racy"  enough  **of  the 
soil "  almost  to  satisfy  the  critics  who 
•re  in  search  of  that  quality. 

Another  story,  taken  at  random,  opens 
with  the  opening  of  a  village  school  in 


the  frontier  settlement  of  Fort  Dodge. 
**  Behind  the  desk  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter 
presided  with  that  caJm,  manly  dignity 
which  in  after  years  distinguished  him 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  State." 
The  trait  of  modernism  is  further  shown 
in  keeping  nearly  as  close  to  the  cur- 
rent matter  of  popular  interest  as  the 
third  edition  of  the  evening  paper.  The 
rasre  for  walking:  matches  was  not  over 
before  it  had  its  appropriate  serial. 
Bob  Anderson,  the  Young  Pedestrian. 
He  went  into  scientific  training,  and 
backed  himself  to  walk  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
given  number  of  hours.  Evil-disposed 
parties  secretly  started  at  the  same  time 
to  try  various  murderous  schemes,  by 
way  of  saving  money  they  had  bet  against 
him.  The  first  was  the  letting  loose  on 
him  of  a  raging  bull-dog,  foaming  mad. 
He  vanquished  it,  and  no  doubt  all  his 
other  perils  in  turn,  but  at  this  point  the 
present  writer  left  him. 

There  is  a  popular  .impression  among 
people  who  attach  weight  to  the  expres- 
sion, *'  truth  stranger  than  fiction  "  (as 
though  it  were  not  truer,  of  course) ,  and 
appreciate  too  little  the  difficulty  of 
making  something  out  of  nothing,  that 
the  material  is  chiefly  matter  of  pure 
invention.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
writers  keep  scrap-books  of  all  the  hor- 
rible circumstances  coming  under  their 
notice,  and  put  them  together  to  suit. 
It  is  all  in  the  papers.  The  liveliest  in- 
genuity cannot  stimulate  the  novelist  to 
the  desperate  inventions  of  beings  whose 
whole  existence  is  at  stake. 

The  fault  is  simply  with  the  taste  of 
such  material,  its  exclusive  and  fatigu- 
ing: bent  towards  the  unusual  and  terri- 
ble.  •**  This  is  positively  too  ridiculous," 
as  the  man  is  said  to  have  said  Coming 
home  to  dinner,  after  an  annoying  day 
in  his  business,  and  finding  his  whole 
family  lying  murdered.  It  is  a  cata- 
logue of  wild  **  sensations,"  which  writ- 
ers  of  a  better  grade  are  chary  in  deal- 
ing with,  but  in  themselves  they  are 
true  enoujjh.  Who  will  invent  the  Ben- 
der  family,  the  Cox- Alston  duel,  Charley 
Ross,  or  that  Chicago  suicide  who  died 
by  poison,  shooting,  hanging,  setting 
his  clothes  on  fire,  and  drowning  in  a 
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bath-tub  all  at  once,  at  the  Palmer 
House  ? 

And  now,  having  begun  to  say  some- 
thing in  their  favor,  let  us  see  if  any- 
thing more  can  be  said.  There  are  story 
papers  and  story  papers.  It  may  be 
that  those  of  the  cheapest  and  flashiest 
order  have  been  too  exclusively  dwelt 
upon.  Those  popular  novelists,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth,  Mrs.  Ann  H. 
Stephens,  and  May  Agnes  Fleming  con- 
tribute Heart  Histories,  Deserted  Wives, 
and  Brides  of  an  Evening  to  the  story 
papers,  and  shall  one  disparage  what  is 
found  on  the  table  of  so  many  boudoirs, 
far  indeed  removed  from  tlie  lower 
classes?  Some  reprint  as  serials,  with 
their  own  matters,  standard  productions, 
like  the  Count  of  Monte  Crist o,  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Houdin  the  Conjurer,  and  Tom 
Cringle's  Log.  Others  give  away  Shake- 
speare^s  Sonnets  and  the  Bab  Ballads 
for  supplements.  In  general,  in  the  li- 
braries good  literature  is  beginning  to 
mingle  among  the  bad  in  a  ver}'  curi- 
ous way.  Robinson  Crusoe,  very  much 
mangled,  it  is  true,  at  half  a  dime,  may 
be  found  in  the  Wide- Awake  Library, 
sandwiched  between  Bowie  Knife  Ben 
and  Death  Notch  the  Destroyer. 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  which 
would  bear  working  out  by  itself.  Pei'- 
haps  it  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem 
how  the  literature  of  the  masses  is  to 
be  improved.  Would  the  adults  take 
Charles  Reade,  Hardy,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Dickens,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  boys 
Scott,  Bulwer,  Manzoni,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Irving's  brigand  tales  and  Conquest  of 
Granada,  Poe's  Gold  Bug  and  Advent- 
ures of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  if  they 
were  as  cheap  as  the  others  ?  Is  it  sim- 
ply and  only  a  question  of  cheapness, 
and  has  the  taste  of  the  audience  of 
story-paper  buyers  been  maligned? 

These  papers  have  editorial  pages  in 
which  a  variety  of  good  advice  is  printed, 
calculated  to  counteract,  if  attended  to, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  neglected  by 
those  whom  it  could  most  serve,  the  un- 
settling influence  of  the  body  of  the  con- 
tents. They  aim  at  the  good  graces  of  the 
family.  There  is  a  department  of  **  an- 
swers  to  correspondents,"   emboilying 


information  on  manners,  morals,  dress, 
education,  the  affections.  Edith  F.  iB 
informed  that-too  many  rings  on  the  fin- 
gers are  vulgar;  Emma  D.  that  pie 
should  be  eaten  with  a  fork ;  and  L.  M. 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  at 
first  sight.  Any  young  lady,  it  is  tart- 
ly said,  to  whom  a  young  man  should 
propose  marriage  at  first  sight  would 
endeavor  to  restrain  his  impetuosity 
for  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to  discover  from 
what  lunatic  asylum  he  had  escaped} 
and  have  him  returned  to  his  keepers. 
There  are  short  essays  and  reflections 
on  housekeeping;  the  care  of  children; 
the  advisability  of  cheerfulness  and 
economy ;  of  going  early  to  bed  and  of 
rising  early;  even,  somewhat  strange- 
ly, on  moderation  and  taste  in  reading. 
Tliey  are  trite  and  Tupperish,  but  one 
learns  these  things  somewhere  for  the 
first  time,  and  then  they  are  strikingly 
novel.  Wlio  was  the  profound  writer 
in  whom  they  were  new  to  us?  How 
could  we  know  he  took  them  from  pred- 
ecessors who  originated  them  not  £ar 
from  January  1st  of  the  year  One? 

In  considering  the  real  influence  of 
these  papers  it  must  be  reckoned,  not 
upon  those  who  have  outgrown  them,  and 
been  led  by  the  study  of  better  things  to 
see  their  absurdity,  but  on  those  who  re- 
main immersed  in  them  for  lack  of  better 
ideals,  or  leave  them  only  to  read  nothing 
at  all.  They  are  by  no  means  needed  to 
account  for  an  adventurous  spirit  in  hu- 
man nature.  Robinson  Crusoe  ran  away 
to  sea  in  the  year  1632,  when  this  kind 
of  literature  could  have  been  rery  little 
prevalent.  But  they  certainly  foment  it 
to  the  utmost.  The  first  condition  of  a 
happy  existence  is  the  ability  to  support 
ennui.  But  the  personages  here  are 
never  exhibited  attending  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  existence.  Embarked  in 
the  chase  for  some  lost  child,  abduct 
ed  heiress,  or  secreted  will,  they  nuh 
hither  and  thither,  without  ever  stop- 
ping,  around  the  world,  and  around 
again,  if  need  be;  and  when  it  is  done 
tliey  fall  into  a  state  of  inanition,  or  at 
least  they  would,  only  at  that  Tery  mo- 
ment the  stor)'  is  done,  also.  The  labors 
and  sacrifices  demanded  are  of  too 
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tretiie  a  type  to  be  valuable  as  examples. 
Hie  heroes  and  heroines  would  die  for 
each  other  at  any  time,  but  which  would 
curb  his  temper  in  a  provoking  moment; 
which  would  get  up  first  and  make  the 
fire,  in  case  there  were  no  servants?  — 
but  there  always  are  servants,  in  troop& 

Still,  tlie  best  of  the  story  papers  re- 
ward virtue  and  punish  vice.  Their 
dependence  upon  the  family  keeps  them, 
as  a  rule,  free  of  dangerous  appeals  to 
the  lower  passions.  Ranging  over  all 
countries  and  periods,  they  convey  con- 
siderable information  about  history  and 
foreign  parts  into  quarters  where  very 
little  would  otherwise  penetrate.  They 
encourage  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  wom- 
an, though  they  do  not  do  much  towards 
making  her  more  worthy  of  it.  The 
story  papers,  then, — it  is  not  here  a 
question  of  those  that  have  been  said  to 
be  positively  bad,  —  are  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  The  legitimate  charge  against 
them  Ls  not  that  they  are  so  bad,  but 
only  that  they  are  not  better. 

The  great  question  is.  Are  they  better 
than  nothing  ?  There  are  persons  who 
read  neither  story-papers  nor  anything 
else.    They  are  no  doubt  exemplary  and 


superior  in  many  relations  of  life,  pru- 
dent in  matters  of  sentiment,  cool  in 
business,  with  the  extra  time  for  use 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  expend- 
ed in  flights  of  the  imagination;  but  let 
us  believe  that  they  have  secretly  their 
follies,  too,  as  much  as  if  they  believed 
in  pirates,  hidden  treasures,  and  de- 
stroyers. 

The  taste  for  reading,  however  per- 
verted, is  connected  with  something  no- 
ble, with  an  interest  in  things  outside  of 
the  small  domain  of  self,  with  a  praise- 
worthy curiosity  about  the  great  planet 
we  inhabit.  One  is  ahnost  ready  to  say 
tliat,  rather  than  not  have  it  at  all,  it 
had  better  be  nourished  on  no  better 
food  than  story  papers. 

But  it  is  a  pity  it  is  no  better.  This 
is  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first  and  the 
continuous  reflection  from  a  view  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  imaginative 
craving,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
ministered  to.  There  ought  to  be  in  it 
information  of  wortli;  a  separation  of 
sense  from  nonsense;  characters  which, 
without  preaching,  should  remain  in  the 
memory,  as  a  stimulus  to  better  things 
in  trying  times. 

W.  H.  Bishop. 
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The  head  of  a  great  university  has 
lately  ventured  publicly  to  assert  that 
only  one   thing   is  essential  to  culture, 
and  that  that  one  thing  is  a  thorough 
and    elegant    mastery   of    the    mother 
tongue.    If  we  mark  well  the  exact  sense 
of  the  word  essential^  and  remembering 
to  insist  that  other  knowledge  is  impor- 
tant and   all  knowledge  desirable,  the 
truth  of  the  statement  may  be  conced- 
ed. The  Greeks,  the  most  polished  peo- 
ple of  antiquity,  studied  no  literature 
beside  their  own,  and  learned  no  alien 
tODgae  for  any  literary  purpose.     The 
French,  the  most  polished  people  of  the 
preient,  and   the  only  modern  people 


whose  literature  is  read  by  all  others, 
possess  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  same 
self-sufficing  characteristic.  These  two 
notable  facts  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion support  President  Eliot  in  his  un- 
expected and  audacious  confession.  We 
believe  that  he  is  right,  whether  he 
speaks  of  the  culture  of  a  nation,  or  of 
tliat  of  an  individual.  Nor  is  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  praises  merely  a  grace: 
it  is  a  means  toward  soundness  of  judg- 
ment; it  is  a  help  to  pure  reason.  Ob- 
viously, the  man  who  always  chooses 
words  with  precision  and  arranges  them 
with  lucidity  will  argue  more  accurately 
than  the  man  who  expresses  himself 
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vaguely  and  blindly.  **  Reading  mak- 
eth  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man/'  said  Ba- 
con. Yes,  if  the  writing  itself  is  exact, 
but  not  so  certainly  otherwise. 

Now,  if  this  knowledge  of  English  is 
thus  essential,  why  not  teach  it?  Is  it 
a  prominent  branch  of  education  in  our 
universities?  Not  at  all:  not  in  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  I  am  sure;  probably  in 
no  other.  It  is  a  humble  attendant  on 
other  studies,  counting  almost  as  a  su- 
pernumerary. There  are  professorships 
of  rhetoric  and  of  English  literature, 
but  they  are  held  in  light  esteem,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  other  chairs  of  the  faculty, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  demand  but  lit- 
tle of  a  student's  time.  Their  courses 
are  made  so  easy  that  the  idle  seek  them 
as  **optionals."  Only  think  of  their 
being  classed  as  optionals^  when  their 
proper  result  is  an  essential!  Oh,  but 
the  students  are  supposed  to  know  En- 
glish when  they  enter  college.  Are 
they?  Ask  the  disgusted  professor  of 
rhetoric.  He  will  tell  you  that  in  nine 
tenths  of  the  exercises  submitted  to  him 
spelling  and  grammar  and  construction 
are  all  at  fault.  And  to  correct  this 
disjiraceful  ijjnorance,  there  are  six  or 
eight  '*  compositions  "  a  year.  There 
should  be  several  times  as  many.  In 
learnins:  to  write  well  there  is  but  one 
secret  of  success,  and  that  is  frequent, 
Ial>orious  practice,  coupled  with  assidu- 
ous correction.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  journeymen  printers  of  our  land 
write  more  fluently  and  grammatically, 
on  the  average,  than  the  seniors  in  our 
universities.  AVliy  ?  Not  through  supe- 
riority of  intellect,  certainly;  not  because 
they  know  Greek  and  Latin  and  mental 
philosophy ;  solely,  because  the  handling 
of  Engli:<h  is  their  daily  work. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  more  writ- 
ing than  there  is  in  our  schools  and  col- 
lejxes,  or  we  shall  continue  to  lack  Presi- 
dent  Eliot's  essential  to  culture.  Other 
studies  must  cede  some  ground  to  this 
one;  and  to  that  end  there  must  he  few- 
er enforced  courses.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  college  youth  knows  that  he 
is  harassed  with  many  text-books,  and 
that  he  ends  his  four  vears  with  but  a 


smattering  of  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, having  learned  no  one  thing  thor- 
oughly. He  must  have  time  for  his 
compositions,  or  he  cannot  do  them  well. 
Nor  should  he  be  called  on  for  much 
original  thought,  —  a  frequent  error  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric.  No  profound 
or  unusual  subjects:  only  such  as  the 
student  can  write  about  readily;  only 
topics  within  easy  reach  for  one  of 
his  age  and  information;  translations; 
sketches  of  personal  adventure;  render- 
ings, in  one's  own  words,  from  well- 
known  authors;  epitomes  of  professional 
lectures,  or  of  text-books,  even;  replies 
to  the  effusions  of  brother  students,  — 
such  themes  as  these  should  be  conceded. 
The  object  is  to  bring  about  much  writ- 
ing, much  handling  of  the  mother  tongae, 
much  of  that  practice  which  makes  per- 
fect. The  professor  of  rhetoric  should 
remember  that  other  professors  reveal 
metaphysics,  the  lessons  of  history,  and 
the  secrets  of  political  economy,  and 
that  his  business  is  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively to  teach  a  fluent,  correct,  and 
graceful  use  of  English. 

But  if  all  this  is  done,  other  studies 
will  be  neglected.  No  doubt  of  it,  and 
of  course  it  is  a  pity;  but  still  no  doubt 
we  must  make  a  choice.  Either  a  poor 
instruction  in  English  and  a  smattering 
of  many  things,  or  a  fairly  good  instmc- 
tion  in  English  and  a  smattering  of  few- 
er things,  —  that  is  our  dilemma.  Bat  is 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  nation  of  good 
writers?  It  has  certainly  been  worth 
while  to  have  Greeks  and  Frenchmen; 
the  world  has  judged  that  they  deserved 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  '*  Ah,  my 
Athenian  friends,  see  what  I  am  doing 
to  win  your  praise! "  said  Alexander,  as 
he  plunged  into  the  Granicus. 

—  A  favorable  sea  occurred,  and  we 
witnessed  the  most  extraordinary  sport, 
Hawaiian  surf- bathing;  and  I  venture 
to  describe  it  here,  especially  as  I  have 
never  met  with  a  description  of  it  which 
was  not  erroneous,  and  showed  clearlj 
that  the  author  did  not  accurately  ob- 
serve or  comprehend  it.  Senator  Wilkes 
speaks  of  the  bather  as  coming  in  on  tMe 
(op  of  the  wave.  This  would  be  an  utter 
iiii{)ossibility;  for  should  the  bather  once 
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get  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  he  would, 
in  ppite  of  all  human  effort,  be  thrown 
forward  and  submerged  immediately. 

The  wind  was  light,  but  immense  seas 
were  rolling  in  through  the  broad  open- 
ing into  the  bay,  in  front  of  which  was 
our  place  of  observation.  To  our  left  was 
a  broad  area  covered  with  large  volcanic 
rocks,  extending  almost  half  a  mile  into 
the  bay.  Near  shore  the  tops  of  many 
of  these  appeared  above  the  water,  the 
depth  of  which  gradually  increased  sea- 
ward. As  the  biff  seas  chased  each  oth- 
er  in  from  the  open  ocean,  the  west  end 
first  reached  this  rocky  bed ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  bottom  of  the  wave  met  the  ob- 
struction its  rotary  motion  was  checked, 
and  instantly  the  comb  on  the  top  was 
formed,  so  that  the  foamy  crest  seemed 
to  run  along  the  top  of  the  wave  from 
west  to  east,  as  successive  portions  of  it 
reached  the  rocky  bottom.  By  this,  also, 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  wave  was  re- 
tarded in  its  progress  towards  the  shore, 
while  to  the  west  it  dashed  forward  in  its 
unchecked  career.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  bend  the  wave  into  a  crescent 
form.  To  our  left,  over  the  rocky  bed, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  these  huge  crest- 
ed waves  would  be  chasing  one  another, 
the  most  advanced  being  the  least  perfect 
in  form,  till  finally  they  became  quite 
broken  down,  and  dissolved  into  a  vast 
field  of  white  foam,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  great  volcanic  bowlders  showed  them- 
selves. 

Three  bathers  appeared,  stripped  to 
their  breech-cloths,  each  with  his  bath- 
ing-board, which  was  some  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  about  seven  feet 
long,  cofiSn-shaped  and  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  chamfered  at  the  edges;  it  was 
fifteen  inches  wide,  at  the  widest,  near 
the  forwai*d  end,  and  eleven  inches  wide 
at  the  back  end.  When  I  examined 
them  carefully,  after  the  sport  was  over, 
I  observed  that  one  of  these  boards  was 
considerably  warped ;  but  its  owner  said 
that  that  did  not  injure  it  for  use.  The 
bathers  started  out,  their  boards  under 
their  arms,  in  this  seething  sea  of  foam, 
among  the  rocks,  where  only  an  expert, 
familiar  with  the  ground,  could  avoid 
being  dashed   to  death   in  a   moment; 


sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes  swim- 
ming, and  sometimes  stopping  on  high 
rocks  to  study  and  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  till  they  reached  the  reg- 
ular wave  formations,  when  they  struck 
out  on  their  boards,  diving  under  the 
waves  they  met,  making  their  way  rap- 
idly outward  and  towards  the  west  end 
of  the  breakers.  Here  they  remained 
floating  on  their  boards,  till  an  unusually 
large  and  regular  wave  appi-oached  and 
commenced  breaking,  its  great  foaming 
crest  arching  over  in  front,  the  milky 
foam  falling  upon  the  front  declivity  of 
the  wave  several  feet  above  its  base. 
This  was  the  condition  desired  by  the 
surf-bathers.  One' instantly  dashed  in, 
in  the  front  and  at  the  lowest  declivity 
of  the  advancing  wave,  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  hands  and  feet  established  his 
position,  and  then  without  further  effort 
shot  along  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the 
eastward  with  incredible  velocity.  Nat- 
urally he  came  towards  the  shore  with 
the  body  of  the  wave  as  it  advanced, 
but  his  course  was  alons:  the  foot  of  the 
wave  and  parallel  with  it  so  that  we  only 
saw  that  he  was  running  past  with  the 
speed  of  a  swift- winged  bird.  He  near- 
ly kept  up  with  the  advance  of  the  break- 
ing crest,  which  progressed  from  west 
to  east  as  successive  portions  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wave  took  the  ground,  as  I 
have  above  described. 

So  soon  as  the  bather  had  secured  his 
position,  he  gave  a  spring,  and  stood  on 
his  knees  upon  the  board;  and  just  as  he 
was  passing  us,  when  about  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  little  peninsula  where  we 
stood,  he  gave  another  spring,  and  stood 
upon  his  feet,  now  folding  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  and  now  swinging  them  about 
in  wild  ecstasy  in  his  exhilarating  flight. 
But  all  this  must  be  enjoyed  rapidly ;  for 
scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  from  the  time 
he  started  till  he  was  far  away  to  the 
right,  where  he  abandoned  the  exhausted 
wave,  and  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
propelled  himself  into  shallow  water, 
when  he  waded  ashore  with  his  board 
under  his  arm,  and  came  up  to  us  as 
calm,  at  least,  as  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  wonderful  feat. 

Not  every  attempt  to  take  the  wave 
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was  a  success.  Several  times  tlie  bath- 
ers seemed  to  be  drawn  up  the  front  ac- 
clivitv  of  the  wave,  till  brou^^ht  within 
the  roach  of  the  comb,  when  the  attempt 
was  instantly  abandoned;  they  dived  un- 
der the  wave,  and  soon  came  up  quite 
bevond  it,  and  waited  for  another  on 
which  to  make  the  passage. 

Tlie  bathers  themselves  were  quite 
unable  to  explain  what  it  was  that  pro- 
pelled them  with  such  astonishing  veloc- 
ity alone;  the  foot  of  the  wave.  The  in- 
clination  of  the  board  to  climb  up  the 
acclivitv  —  if  indeed  such  is  the  case  — 

m 

when  the  wave  is  rolling  towards  the 
bather,  and  so  producing  a  current  down- 
ward, seems  contrary  to  what  we  should 
ex]K^t.  This  propulsion  parallel  with 
the  wave,  I  think,  occurs  only  when  a 
comb  is  breaking  on  the  top  of  the  wave; 
and  then  it  is  that  tlie  base  of  the  wave 
in. front  \&  most  distinctly  defined,  while 
the  face  of  the  unl>roken  swell  is  very 
irregular  and  much  deformed.  That 
there  is  a  rapid  current  rushing  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  wave  at  nVht  anorles  to 
its  general  course  I  cannot  believe.  A 
block  of  wood  thrown  in  where  the  bath- 
er started  would  no  doubt  simply  rise  up 
over  it  and  be  left  behind,  again  to  sur- 
mount the  succeeding  wave ;  it  certainly 
would  not  dart  off,  almost  like  a  flash, 
and  maintain  its  position  in  front  of  the 
wave.  The  only  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon which  I  will  venture  to  suorirest 
is  that  by  placing  the  bathing-board  at  a 
certain  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  mov- 
ing water  in  the  wave  an  impetus  is  giv- 
en to  it  in  a  direction  not  in  accord  with 
the  impelling  force,  as  by  trimming  the 
sails  of  a  ship  so  that  the  wind  will  strike 
them  obliquely  the  vessel  is  pro[)elled  in 
a  direction  different  from  the  course  of 
the  wind.  If  the  results  are  more  marked 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  cause 
suggeste<l,  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  force 
and  direction  of  all  the  currents  which 
accompany  a  wave  of  the  sea.  At  all 
events,  I  hojK^  that  what  I  have  said  will 
induce  others  to  give  a  more  satisfactor}' 
explanation  of  the  striking  facts  which 
I  have  detailed.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
prove  more  difUcult  of  explanation  than 


is  the  action  of  the  boomerang  from  the 
hands  of  the  Australian  native. 

—  I  sometimes  think  that  an  interest- 
ing chapter  might  be  written  on  the  in- 
fluence of  cities  upon  undomestieated 
birds  and  other  animals.  Ever}'  great 
human  luve  has  a  sub-life  of  this  sort, 
which  has  learned  to  find  in  turmoil 
and  preoccupation  a  greater  security  than 
in  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  woods 
and  fields.  Hence  arise  changes  of  hab- 
its which  are  worth  noting.  It  is  inter- 
esting, too,  to  trace  the  distribution  of 
species  and  their  interaction  on  one  an- 
other under  these  new  conditions. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  very  lively 
tilt  of  champions  on  the  subject  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  our  little  cockney 
immigrant,  the  English  sparrow;  and  the 
question  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
drive  some  species  of  native  birds  away 
from  our  cities  has  been  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings;  but  none  of  the  contestants, 
I  believe,  have  suggested  that  he  may 
be  the  means  of  brinorinc;  other  feathered 
denizens  among  us.  Yet  this  last  is  cer- 
tainly the  case. 

For  a  number  of  months,  at  least,  a 
pair  of  sparrow-hawks  have  adopted  at 
their  hunting-ground  the  poftnloos  Co> 
rinthian  capitals  of  the  east  front  of  the 
general  post-office  boilding  in  Washings 
ton,  decidedly  the  busiest  and  noiaetl 
spot  in  the  city.  These  birds,  ordinarily 
considered  our  wildest,  as  they  undoabt- 
edly  are  one  of  our  most  beaotifal  aad 
graceful ,  species,  have  evidently  learned 
that  the  uproar  below  has  no  dangen 
for  them,  and  that  the  human  forms 
around  and  beneath  them  are  after  other 
prey.  In  truth,  very  few  persons  seem 
to  notice  them.  They  will  swoop  after 
the  skurrying  sparrows  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  constant  stream  of  foot-]>asseQ* 
gers  and  rattling  vehicles,  and  between 
the  stories  of  well-filled  rooms  of  the  de- 
partment building  and  the  private  offices 
opposite.  Very  often  the  smaller  birds 
take  slielter  in  the  crevices  of  the  mar- 
ble foliage  which  crowns  the  colunns« 
and  the  hawks  follow  them.  It  is  eurious 
to  watch  the  chase  as  it  winds  from  one 
refuge  to  another,  now  a-wing  and  now 
a-foot,  wile  encountering  wilet  ^e  keen 
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persistence  of  hunger  and  sport  OTercom- 
ing  the  hasty  expedients  of  terror.  And 
all  the  time  the  drama  of  a  larger  life 
goes  on  side  by  side  with  it,  unnoting. 
In  this  same  neit;hborhood  I  have  no- 
ticed  for  some  years  an  eccentric  night- 
hawk  (the  **  bull-bat  *'  of  this  latitude), 
who  habitually  comes  out  at  midday,  or 
earlier,  and  flies  about  with  his  shrill  cry 
in  the  most  irregular  and  innovating  way, 
even  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  repeatedly  driven  at 
unseemly  hours  from  his  abode  in  some 
dust  V  collection  of  governmental  archives, 
until  his  habits  have  grown  a  little  dis- 
orderly. This  habitual  appearance  of  the 
binl  in  the  brijihter  hours  of  the  day  is 
certainly  a  citified  practice.  At  least, 
though  fond  of  watching,  shooting,  and 
eating  them,  1  have  rarely  noticed  the 
habit  in  the  country. 

There  is  also  a  certain  sparsely  settled 
tract  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  War 
Department  and  Observatory,  which  sup- 
ports   a   wild   quadrupedal    population, 
rather  meagre  in  numbers,  but  probably 
never  wholly  exterminated.     When  the 
river  is  frozen  over,  foxes,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals  cross  by  night  on  the  ice 
to  the  shore  at  this  point,  and  reluctant 
pets  st^eking  escape  from  the  heart  of 
t:he    city  often    reach    the    same   spot. 
^Vhen   a  thaw  comes  they  are  securely 
Vx)ttle<l  in  the  space  between  the  river 
cuid  the  blocks  of  buildings,  and  forced 
t.o  make  the  most  they  can  of  the  scat- 
tered gardens,  de>erted  kilns,  commons, 
Hats,  tow   path,    and    unfinished    **im- 
jirovements.**     I  have  witnessed  a  lively 
^nd  successful  fox-hunt  in  this  locality, 
'^hich  made  up  in  zeal  for  whatever  it 
Hii-dit  lack  in  system  or  skill;  and  dwell- 
f*rs  thereabout  inform  me  that  they  oc- 
cur quite  fre<piently.     Rabbits  are  killed 
there  every  year,  and  sometimes  in  rath- 
er considerable  numbers.     I  have  heard 
also  of  the  capture  of  an  opossum.     It 
would    be    instructive   to    notice   what 
changes  the  habits  of  these  wild  creatures 
underso  in  their  new  and  strange  home. 
—  I  do  not  find  Rosamond  **  shock- 
ina"  or  **  obnoxious.'*     Doubtless,  the 
reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  woman.     I  should   be  sorry  to  be  a 


woman  and  not  stand  up  for  my  sex.  I 
think  a  man's  ideal  of  woman  is  higher 
than  a  woman's.  I  think  a  woman's  ideal 
of  man  is  higher  than  a  man's. 

The  case  of  Rosamond,  which  is  atyp- 
ical case,  is  not  sliocking,  but  it  is  lament- 
ahle.  If  Rosamond  had  been  the  con- 
ductress of  that  train,  —  as  in  the  good 
time  coming  she  will  be,  —  the  conduct- 
or, being  then  only  a  male  passenger, 
would  have  become  interested  in  the 
pretty  young  conductress  as  foolishly  as, 
in  the  other  case,  she  did  in  him.  His 
imagination  would  have  been  kindled  as 
readily  as  hers  was.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  have  been  that  he,  being  a 
man,  and  brought  up  to  face  the  world 
and  fight  its  battles,  would  have  gone 
coolly  to  work  to  find  out  all  ahout  that 
fascinating  young  conductress,  —  wheth- 
er she  were  married,  whether  she  were 
enjiased,  whether  she  had  a  rich  maid- 
en  aunt  who  was  likely  to  die  soon.  If 
the  road  were  clear,  he  would  have  given 
his  imagination  full  swing ;  otherwise, 
he  would  simply  have  indulged  in  a  mild 
flirtation,  keeping  his  imagination  ready 
for  a  more  eligible  opportunity. 

Poor  Rosamond,  not  trained  to  man- 
age either  a  railroad  train  or  her  imagi- 
nation,  suffered  the  consequences. 

—  The  paragraph  in  the  Contributors' 
Club  relating  to  the  story  of  Rosamond 
and  the  Conductor,  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Atlantic,  caused 
several  of  your  readers  to  turn  again  to 
the  pages  that  at  the  first  reading  had 
provoked  much  comment.  Contrary  to 
the  experience  of  your  July  contributor, 
—  presumably  of  the  sterner  sex,  —  I 
found  the  ladies  inclined  to  take  a  harsh 
view  of  Rosamond's  conduct,  which  their 
brothers  lightly  passed  over  as  a  bit  of 
girlish  romance  and  harmless  follv.  That 
such  a  story  coidd  have  been  written 
(and  well  written,  too,  as  the  fact  that 
the  heroine  does  not  altogether  repel  and 
disgust  the  reader  proves)  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  American  manners  and 
morals.  It  is  our  national  boast  that  our 
girls  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves anywhere,  and  that  tlie  surveil- 
lance considered  necessary  in  European 
countries  is  with  us  unnecessary.     But 
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tbe  character  of  Rosamond  seems  to 
point  to  opposite  conclusionai.  We  have 
here  a  young  lady  **  spending  her  time 
in  fond  and  tender  feelins^s  towards  a 
man  whom  she  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about,  and  who  may  be  the  worst  scamp 
that  ever  walked.'  *  Beside  this  hypothet- 
ical drawback,  there  is  the  real  and  tan- 
gible one,  that  she  has  placed  her  regards 
on  one  whom  she  considers  a  social  in- 
ferior, and  whose  affection,  even  if  she 
succeeded  in  winning  it,  she  would  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  By  her  own 
admission,  she  is  not  a  **  silly  girl  of  six- 
teen/' but  a  woman  who  acts  deliberate- 
ly and  reflects  carefully,  **  accustomed 
to  pretty  distinct  mental  conversations," 
and,  moreover,  of  a  somewhat  analytical 
torn  of  mind.  **  It  's  fun  to  watch  my- 
self and  see  what  I  Ml  do."  That  it  did 
not  turn  out  such  **  fun  "  as  she  antici- 
pated was  assuredly  no  fault  of  hers. 
When,  at  last,  she  learns  that  the  con- 
ductor, of  whom  she  has  *  *  thought  al- 
most constantly,"  whose  note  (drawn 
from  him  by  a  most  pitiful  trick)  she 
had  in  a  '*  sudden  impulse  of  tenderness 
laid  softly  against  her  cheek,"  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  she  feels  a  **  wild  and  ungov- 
ernable rage,  like  a  passionate  child 
whose  toys  are  rudely  snatched  away." 
Poor  Rosamond  I  Says  a  somewhat  se- 
vere critic  (feminine),  **  Rosamond's 
only  salvation  was  the  fact  that  her 
fanc-y  chanced  to  fall  on  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  honor,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse." That  such  experiences  are  not 
common  we  devoutly  hope.  But  who 
can  toll?  The  Rosamonds  are  not  the 
ones  to  divulge  their  heart  troubles.  It 
has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vanta<;es  of  education  and  culture  that 
they  assist  in  disci[>lining  and  guiding 
the  affections.  Have  we  overestimated 
their  eflicacy  in  this  respect? 

—  WHiat  has  become  of  the  mad  dojjs? 
In  their  absence  let  us  calmly  consider  a 
few  facts,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  ijj- 
norance  and  superstition  have  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  increasing  their  number 
and  niaj^nifying  the  dan;;er8  accompany- 
ing their  malady.  Dogs  are  sometimes 
afflicted  with  a  distemper:  when  younu, 
they  frequently  hjive  fits,  running  wild, 


with  glaring  eye  and  frothing  montli; 
when  old,  they  have  attacks  of  paralysis, 
and  are  reduced  to  a  stupid,  inactive  con- 
dition,—  both  of  which  ailments  have 
been  called  rabies.  It  is  a  common  super- 
stition that  should  a  dog  go  mad  after 
biting  a  person  the  latter  will  also  fall  a 
victim  to  rabies.  Do^cs  sufferincr  from 
wounds  may  take  cold,  and,  inflamma- 
tion setting  in,  the  nerves  become  affect- 
ed, spasms  ensue,  saliva  is  emitted,  water 
is  avoided,  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
animal  suggesting  "  madness.**  Persons 
taking  cold  in  wounds  have  suffered  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner.  The  effect 
is  the  same  in  lock-jaw;  only  that  a 
wound  from  a  rusty  nail  may,  with  in- 
flammation from  a  cold,  produce  a  strong- 
er affection  in  the  region  of  the  throat. 
The  end  of  many  diseases  which  afliict 
humanity  is  attended  with  spasms,  saliva, 
and  other  symptoms  of  **  hydrophobia." 
A  few  incidents  will  illustrate:  Some 
years  since  a  man  in  Dorchester  was  bit- 
ten by  a  cat,  another  in  Boston  hj  a 
rat,  and  several  others  by  rabbits,  the 
bites  producing  spasmodic  symptoms  in 
all  the  victims.  Mad  horses  and  cows 
have  been  known,  their  disorder  (froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  etc.)  being  doubtless 
caused  by  a  poisonous  shrub  eaten  with 
hay.  A  father,  bitten  by  his  child, 
from  whose  throat  he  attempted  to  re- 
move a  diphtheritic  formation,  died  from 
the  wounci.  A  blacksmith  of  Roxbury 
sprained  his  ankle  while  attending  to  a 
horse  ;  he  took  cold,  inflammation  en- 
sm^d,  then  violent  spasms  and  paroxysms 
at  intervals  for  a  week  preceding  death. 
The  newspapers  of  1878  reported  that 
**  Last  March,  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  Thomas 
Kelly,  while  quarreling  with  him.  Since 
then,  his  finger,  then  his  hand,  then  his 
arm,  were  successively  amputated."  He 
finally  died  from  the  effects  of  tlie  bite. 
Had  these  animals  and  persons  been  bit- 
ten by  dogs,  they  wouM  undoubtedly 
have  l)een  rt?i>orted  as  victims  of  rabies, 
La<t  autumn,  a  young  lawyer  of  New 
York  was  ferociously  bitten  by  a  large 
dog,  while  entering  the  premises  guarded 
bv  the  faithful  animal  at  nijxht.  He  took 
care  that  he  caught  no  cold  in  the  woan<l, 
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and  therefore  no  barm  came  of  it.  A 
lady  of  Cambridge,  bitten  by  a  black 
and  tan  pet  last  winter,  took  similar  pre- 
caution with  like  result.  A  dog  trainer 
of  New  York,  whose  intelligent  experi- 
ence was  of  long  standing,  did  not  be- 
lieve such  a  disease  as  canine  madness 
existed.  He  was  bitten,  and,  while  suf- 
fering from  the  wound,  his  attendants 
called  the  malady  hydrophobia;  it  was, 
in  reality,  delirium  tremens.  Watts,  of 
Boston,  who  has  had  great  experience 
with  dogs,  never  yet  discovered  evidence 
of  this  so-called  disease.  It  is  true  that 
cases  have  been  reported  in  the  medical 
journals,  but  generally  with  a  protest 
from  eminent  authorities.  One  instance 
is  that  of  a  woman  whose  malady  was 
hastily  set  down  by  the  physicians  as 
hydrophobia.  They  were  deceived  by  a 
chronic  case  of  hysteric  fits.  Hunters 
and  R[)ortsmen  who  have  reared  number- 
le^s  dogs,  and  who  have  been  bitten  by 
them  under  various  conditions,  attest 
that  no  positive  evidence  has  yet  been 
produced  to  show  that  virus  ever  em- 
anated from  a  canine's  mouth.  The  writ- 
er, during  his  life,  has  been  surrounded 
by  different  species  of  dogs;  his  children 
and  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  have  often 
been  bitten  by  them,  sometimes  severely; 
but  by  the  exercise  of  every  precaution 
asrainst  takincr  cold  no  ill  results  have 
followed.  If  a  wound  be  severe,  first 
cauteHze  it,  if  possible;  however  this 
may  be,  the  application  of  a  poultice  of 
flaxseed  and  slippery  elm  saturated  with 
laudanum  will  remove  all  irritation. 

—  A  contributor  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Atlantic  desires  to  know  how 
tbe  professional  author  works,  meaning 
the  writer  whose   daily  bread   depends 
ti|)on  production  and  publication.    I  am 
certainly  not  a  distinguished  author,  — 
probably  not   nearly  so  well  known  to 
the  public   as    my   fellow  -  contributor. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  had  published  three 
iiovels  in   England   and   America,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  very  successful ;  then 
I  took  up  a  very  different  profession; 
but  within  the  past  three  years  I  have 
come  back   (with  genuine  pleasure,  I 
must  own)  to  literature ;  no  longer,  how- 
erer,  with  the  early  hope  of  snatching 


prizes,  but  with  the  intention  to  do  faith- 
ful work  for  needful  pay.  One  of  my 
engagements  is  6n  a  daily  paper.  For 
it  I  produce  an  article  averaging  half  a 
column  every  day.  I  also  have  on  hand 
at  all  times  articles  for  magazines,  both 
English  and  American,  translations, 
stories,  serial  and  otherwise,  novelettes, 
and  small  poems.  Besides  these  I  have 
my  **  natural  profession,**  which  is  wife 
and  mother.  What  your  contributor 
wants  to  know  is  how  I  can  carry  these 
things  all  on  in  my  head  at  once,  and  by 
what  process  I  make  up  my  raw  ma- 
terial. I  do  it,  I  believe,  by  systematic 
work,  and  by  avoiding  that  confusion 
which  causes  mental  strain!  Moreover 
I  live  in  the  country,  with  pure  air  and 
sunshine;  liable,  of  course,  to  homely 
interruptions,  but  those  generally  brief 
and  of  the  household  kind.  In  my  un- 
married days,  while  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily that  had  no  cause  to  make  itself  un- 
comfortable by  early  rising,  I  took  —  as 
I  think  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  —  a  long, 
dawdlin<r  dressing  hour  in  which  to  ar- 
range  the  day*8  writing.  I  wrote  with 
all  my  family  around  me,  joining  in  gen- 
eral conversation,  and  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  break  off.  I  kept  note-books, 
into  which  I  entered  anything  —  orig- 
inal, suggested,  or  suggestive  —  which  I 
thought  would  work  into  my  story  or 
magazine  article,  and  I  kept  in  my  desk 
some  stimulating  book,  which,  if  I  did 
not  feel  up  to  concert  pitch,  would  gen- 
erally raise  me  to  it.  Nowadays  the 
conditions  are  changed;  with  a  family 
breakfast  at  7.15  A.  M.,  husband  and 
boys  to  send  off  to  counting-room  and 
school  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  the 
dislocations  of  domestic  service  to  pro- 
vide for,  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  much 
dolce  far  niente  at  my  toilette;  still,  I 
contrive  before  rising  to  get  time  enough 
at  least  to  arrange  my  article  for  the 
day.  I  have  always  the  plot  of  one 
novel,  one  story,  and  one  magazine  ar- 
ticle sketched  out  in  my  mind,  and  what 
I  hear,  read,  and  see  I  fit  into  it.  I 
commonly,  too,  keep  rough  note-books 
with  this  object.  I  generally  begin  to 
work  at  nine  o*clock,  and  stop  at  three 
p.  M.    I  never  write  after  dinner.   During 
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the  evening  I  usually,  as  I  sew,  select 
the  next  day's  subject,  and  sketch  it 
in  mv  mind.  The  following  morninc;  I 
look  up  my  authorities,  compose  and 
copy  my  article,  verify  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, an<l  lay  it  aside.  I  always  write 
rough  copy.  It  is  to  authorship.  I  think, 
what  basting  is  to  the  sewing-machine. 
I  am  then  ready  to  turn  to  other  work. 
Of  the  composition  of  a  story  I  can  tell 
little.  I  get  the  germ,  and  by  degrees 
it  forms  itself,  till  it  is  about  as  distinct 
to  my  mind  as  a  novel  picked  up  and 
read  hastily  is  to  the  mind  of  the  ordi- 
narv  reader;  that  is,  I  have  clear  ideas 
about  the  plot,  the  main  points,  the  l)est 
scenes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  storj'. 
Then  1  divide  it  into  chapters,  and  work 
out  each  one  pretty  steadily.  Each  day 
of  course  sugirej'ts  new  similes,  ideas, 
developments  of  minor  points,  etc.,  but 
I  keep  in  the  main  to  the  first  sketch.  \ 
have  at  all  times  several  subjects  for 
which  I  lav  aside  references  as  I  meet 
with  material.  One  peculiarity  I  observe 
about  my  stories:  the  names  somehow 
evolve  themselves  to  suit  mv  characters, 
and  if  bv  anv  accident  I  am  forced  to 
change  a  name  I  never  recover  my  fa- 
miliarity with  my  personage.  Hie  great 
authors  I  have  known  personally  have 
had  different  wavs  of  managing  their 
work,  —  most  of  them  far  more  dilettante 
than  mine;  but  then  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  great  prizes  in  literature,  an 
aim  of  course  much  nobler  than  my  own. 
—  I  have  a  serious  complaint  to  make 
against  a  great  many  of  the  story  and 
novel  writers.  It  is  that  thev  miscon- 
ceive  love  in  such  a  way  as  to  vitiate 
the  whole  substance  of  their  storv.     It 
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needs  no  novelist  to  tell  us  that  love  in 
its  highest  form  is  rare  in  the  world.  So 
all  the  best  things  are.  But  is  it  so  rare 
as  story-tellers  in  general  represent  it  to 
be?  Perhaps  they  do  not  mean  so  to 
represent  it;  perhaps  they  think  their 
lovers  reallv  love,  but  if  such  is  their  no- 
tion  they  an*  mistaken.  This  misrepre- 
sentation of  love  is  continuallv  met  with 
in  stories.  In  Mr.  Black's  Madeap  Vio- 
let the  two  lovers,  who  are  lx)th  intende<i 
to  Ikj  alK>ve  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  sentiment,  and  who  are  said  to  have 


felt  a  profound  kinship  of  spirit,  act  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  common  sense  and 
to  faith  in  each  other.  AVhen  a  third 
person  tells  the  man  that  the  girl  does 
not  love  him,  he  believes  her,  and  gives 
up  the  poor  girl,  who,  on  her  side,  with 
rather  more  naturalness,  thinks  she  has 
been  mistaken  as  to  his  feeling  for  her; 
whence  ensues  separation,  wretchedness, 
death,  madness,  and  everything  that  u 
perfectly  unnecessary.  It  might  be  ob- 
jected to  me  here  that  love  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  reason ;  that  people  act  from  im- 
pulse, not  from  calm  reflection  on  what 
is  wisest  and  best  to  do.  But  is  there 
no  instinct,  no  intuition,  in  love?  Love 
is  not  a  rational  conviction,  true;  it  may 
subsist  between  two  people  who  may  oft- 
*n  try  each  other's  affection  by  many 
luman  weaknesses;  but  the  one  thing 
t  cannot  live  without  is  trust.  If  Drum- 
mond  and  Violet  had  known  each  other 
as  those  do  who  truly  love,  if  they  ha«l 
felt  that  intimate  union  of  heart  and  soul 
which  is  the  essential  joy  of  love,  how 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
misunderstand  each  other,  to  think  for  an 
instant  that  a  third  person  could  tell  one 
moi*e  about  the  other  than  each  alreadv 
knew  far  better?  Of  course,  if  people  in 
novels  loved  in  the  true  fashion,  there 
would  be  fewer  stories  written :  and  to  mv 
mind  this  would  be  no  loss,  for  when  I 
find  the  hero  and  heroine  behaving  in  this 
manner  I  simply  incline  to  shut  the' book, 
and  say,  Oh  I  they  did  n't  love,  then,  aft- 
er all,  and  there  is  no  further  interest  in 
them.  Of  course,  I  wish  to  Ixi  under^ 
stood  to  speak  only  of  a  love  avowed  and 
understood.  While  love  is  in  its  b(*zin- 
ning  or  passing  through  the  earliest 
stages  of  growth,  it  may  be  blowc  upon 
by  many  a  chill  wind  of  doubt  or  mis- 
understanding, and  checked  or  spoiled 
of  its  fruition. 

—  I  have  been  told  by  Danes  and  by 
Norwegians  that  nothing  so  annoys  them 
as  to  be  addressed  by  foreigners  in  Ger- 
man. They  warmly  resent  what  they 
consider  the  implied  imputation,  — ^  that 
their  states  ari'  but  flyers  to  the  German 
kite,  and  their  language  but  a  dialect 
of  that  of  their  southern  ncighboiv. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  tlic  two 
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things  may  be  far -fetched,  but  I  never 
read   of    foreis^ncrs   as   Monsieur   This 
and  Ilerr  Tliat  and  Signer  Theother, 
of  the  Due  de  X  and  the  Marchese  de 
Y,  without  experiencing  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  exasperation  in  the  interests  at 
once  of  national  respect  and  of  literary 
good  sense.     No  reader  of   the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  knows  foreigners  oth- 
erwise  than  as  M.  le  due  de  Wellington, 
or  M.  Cliarles  Sumner.     It  is  assumed, 
and  with  reason,  that  foreigners  appear 
in  French  books  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  Paris  drawing-rooms,  and 
it   would  sound  ridiculous  enough  to  a 
French  ear,  the  conversation  being  in 
French,  to  lug  in  foreign  titles  like  Herr 
and  Mister;  nor,  I  suppose,  would  Mr. 
Taine  or  the  Count  of  Paris  expect  to  bo 
addresse<l  in  England  except  as  Mister 
and  Count.    Yet,  till  the  recent  conquest 
of  France,  not  merely  French,  but  all 
foreigners  except  Italian  singers,  were 
invariably  spoken  of  in  English  journals 
with  the  prefix  **M.*'     Now,  however, 
we  hear  of   Signer  Sella,  of  Ilerr  von 
Sybel,   even   of  **  Herr  *'   Tizka;  what 
the    Hungarian   title  may  be   I  do  not 
know,  but  surely  no  one  in  Pesth  would 
address  the  prime  minister  with  the  Ger- 
man   Ilrrr.     Mr.   Freeman   somewhere 
<ieser\*edly  compliments  Lord  Macaulay 
for  the  respect  for  his  mother  tongue, 
shown  in  never  allowing  himself  to  talk 
of  the  Due  (or,  still  wor>e,  the  Duke)  de 
(say)  St.   Simon.     But  why  should  this 
reasonable  and  proper  zeal  for  linguistic 
purity  stop  with  titled  personages?  \V^v 
should  we  not  all  say  (as,  I  am  glad  to 
see,  some  already  do)  Mr.  Thiers,  Mr. 
Tourgcnieff,  Mr.  Schmidt  ?  With  regard 
to  titles,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  rule  should  be  disregarded  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  our  language  fails  to 
translate  a  foreign   word.     We   are  all 
familiar  with  the  procession  of  the  En- 
glish peerage,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  etc., 
and  are  aware  that  a  peer's  eldest  9on 
bears,  '*  by  courtesy,"  his  father's  second 
title.  Then  we  have  the  word  **  prince,'- 
njeaning  a  younger  son  of  a  royal  family. 
Now  in  France  this  system  only  partial- 
ly obtains,  and  elsewhere  not  at  all.  The 
lughest  title  of  the  old  French  nobility  is 
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duke,  the  second  marquis,  etc.,  as  in  En- 
gland. But  the  eldest  son  of  a  French 
or  German  duke  is  not  called  Marquis 
of  Somethingelse,  but  Prince  of  The- 
same.  This  is  also  the  custom  in  Ger- 
many. But  it  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  Prinz  is  quite  a  different  word  from 
Fiirst,  which  is  commonly  translated 
**  prince."  Fiirst  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  First,  and  is  the  oldest 
purely  German  title,  just  as  earl  is  a 
purely  English  title,  being  a  contraction 
of  the  Old  English  word  ealdorman. 
The  Fiirst  is  the  first  of  his  family,  and 
consequently  his  brothers  and  sons  can 
not  be  Fiirst^n  too.  If,  however,  before 
becoming  Fiirst  a  person  has  been  a 
count  or  baron,  his  sons  all  bear  this  ti- 
tle; Fiirst  Bismarck's  sons  are  thus  all 
counts,  —  **  Grafen."  Now  purely  tit- 
ulary Flirsten,  like  the  v.  Bismarck,  v. 
Mettemich,  v.  Blucher,  take  place,  like 
English  and  French  marquises,  after 
dukes  and  before  counts;  hence  their  title 
(and  that;  of  Russian  princes  as  well) 
should  be  translated  Marquis,  and  the 
title  prince  be  reserved  for  sovereigns, 
like  the  princes  of  Monaco,  Montenegro, 
and  Schwarzburg.  It  was  in  imitation 
of  these  semi-dependent  sovereigns  that 
Bonaparte  brought  the  title  prince,  in 
this  sense,  into  the  French  peerage, 
Tallevrand  Insing  made  Prince  of  Bene- 
vent,  and  Ney  Prince  of  Moskwa. 

—  In  reading  a  recent  book  review  I 
found  myself  stopping  instinctively  at  a 
sentence  which  ends  as  follows  :  **  Such 
things  as  ...  *  and  such  like  '  ought 
not  to  have  escaped  the  careful  proof- 
reader." There  is  an  implication  in  this 
which,  though  quite  flattering  to  the 
proof-reader,  is  decidedly  less  so  to  the 
author;  for  the  reviewer  seems  to  assume 
that  although  the  author  might  allow  cer- 
tnin  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies  to  find 
their  way  into  his  manuscript,  and  even 
to  remain  uncorrected  in  his  proof,  the 
proof-reader  should  certainly  set  them 
right.  I  do  not  care  to  follow  out  the 
odious  comparison  thus  suggested,  but 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Has  a 
proof-reader  any  authority  to  alter  the 
language  of  a  book  which  passes  through 
his  hands? 
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It  often  happens  that  an  author's  ab- 
sorption in  his  subject  leads  him  to  over- 
look some  minor  points  which  will  at 
once  be  noted  by  one  who  reads  the  work 
in  a  purely  professional  way.  Unques- 
tionably a  proof-reader  should  correct 
any  manifest  oversights;  and  as  type- 
metal  has  a  sort  of  Procrustean  rigid  ness, 
so  that  any  necessary  adjustments  be- 
tween language  and  space  must  be  m<ade 
entirely  in  the  language,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  printed  page  may  occa- 
sionally require  a  change  in  some  unem- 
phatic  wonls.  Such  change  can  usually 
be  made  without  any  ris^k  of  imj)airing 
either  the  precision  or  the  elegance  of 
the  passage.  Further  than  this,  I  hold, 
no  proof-reader  has  good  warrant  for  go- 
ing without  special  directions;  and  such 
remarks  as  that  of  the  reviewer  referred 
to  seem  to  me  absurd. 

Sup[>ose  I  sometimes  studiously  shun 
the  more  familiar  expressions,  and  use 
original  forms,  even  if  less  polished. 
Must  I  run  the  risk  of  having  j,he  proof- 
reader, with  a  contemptuous  sniff  at  my 
poor  English,  reduce  everything  to  that 
dead  level  which  I  liave  striven  so  hard 
to  sunnount  ?  Or  if  I  choose  to  violate 
some  technicality  of  grammar  or  rhetoric, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  vigor  or  a  clearer 
impression,  should  the  **  careful  proof- 
reader ' '  feel  called  on  to  correct  ( ?) 
me?  How  pitifully  dull  some  of  the 
characters  of  fiction  would  seem  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  liberties  with 
the  vernacular  now  and  tlicn! 

Let  Cajsar  bear  his  own  blushing  hon- 
ors, —  and  his  own  responsibilities  as 
well.  If  an  author  errs,  say  so.  The 
proof-reader  has,  at  the  best,  an  ample 
share  of  hard  work  and  vexation,  with 
little  enough  of  creilit. 

—  Gwen  is  the  title  of  a  new  poem,  a 
drama  in  monoloijue,  as  it  is  called,  bv 
the  author  of  The  Epic  of  Hades  and 
Son^s  of  Two  Worlds.  This  new  writer 
is  understood  to  bo  a  vounjrer  brother  of 
William  Morris,  a  manufacturer  of  verse 
whose  most  striking  quality  is  not  reti- 
cence, and  the  question  immediately  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  reailer's  mind.  How 
many  Morrises  are  there  who  are  going 
to  find  rlivmes  for  all  the  old  stories  that 


became  classic  before  these  new  bards 
touched  them?  Mr.  William  Morris 
played  at  being  Chaucer  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  number  of  people,  who  possibly 
cared  little  for  the  original,  have  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  for  the  man 
who  climbed  up  Parnassus  in  a  masquer- 
ade dress.  After  imitating  with  consid- 
erable pains  a  great  poet,  whose  main 
charm  was  his  naturalness,  this  same 
author  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  pat- 
ting the  iBneid  into  archaic  English; 
that  is  to  say,  he  took  a  writer  who  is 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  artificial, 
and  gave  us  a  pseudo-natural  rendering 
of  his  work.  One  might  as  well  put  one 
of  Racine's  tragedies  into  the  Pike  dia- 
lect, and  have  done  with  it. 

This  newer  Morris,  having  exhausted 
the  other  worlds,  has  come  back  to  this 
one,  and  has  chosen  for  his  master  the  im- 
mortal Coventry  Patmore,  who,  strange 
as  it  must  seem  to  him  if  he  is  a  modest 
man,  has  founded  a  little  private  school, 
attended  by  the  author  of  Mrs.  Jeming- 
ham's  Journal  and  the  author  of  Gwen. 
Gwen  is  a  bit  of  verse  that  sings — at 
times  in  blank  verse,  and  again  with 
rhymes  of  awkward  make,  of  which  this 
is  a  fair  sample: 

"Ah!  't  is  not  Texy  long 
Since  I  wu  light  and  fro«, 
And  of  all  the  burden  of  pain  and  wrong 
No  echo  reached  to  me ; 
But  day  bj  day,  upon  this  bieene-swept  hill. 
Far  from  the  too  great  load  of  human  ill, 
I  lived  within  the  mber  walls  of  home, 
Safe -let,  nor  hoard  the  sound  of  oatwmrd  orll 
come; "  — 

that  sings,  to  repeat,  the  love  of  an  eari's 
son  for  the  daughter  of  a  vicar,  who 

"  ii  well  enough  bom 
For  all  but  a  foolUh  pride/' 

IIow  far  gone  the  young  hero  is  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Ah  :  where 
In  all  the  bewildering  town 
Is  any  as  Gwen  is,  fair 
Or  comely,  or  high  or  pure? 
Or  when  did  a  countess's  coronet  crown 
A  head  with  a  brighter  glory  of  hair? 
Or  how  could  titular  rank  insure 
A  mind  and  a  heart  so  sweet  ?  ^* 

The  story  of  the  poem  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  tell.  The  two  married, 
but  the  hero  is  kept  away  from  his  wife, 
who  distrusts  him,  and,  tliough  ho  retnmt 
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.  satisfactory  excuse,  she  dies;  the 
act  represents  his  children  by  an- 
wife  finding  her  grave  at  a  re- 
period,  so  that  the  play  reminds 
Faust,  ending,  as  it  does,  aa  thej 
be  grave-stone:  — 

itMfof^  — What  is  this?  Ky  father's  titlfl ! 

r,  what  means  it  ?  *  and  her  Infiu&t  ton 

\  Lord  ^  —  What,  mj  brother's  ?    What  is 

lis? 

strange.     Quick!     I  am  fainting !    .    .    . 

enry !  Henry  \  *' 

this  is  merely  introductory;  the 
erious  charge  Uiat  can  be  brought 
t  the  author  of  Gwen  is  that  of 
rism.  He  has  written  the  follow- 
mzas  in  this  book:  — 

the  clear  hill-sides  we  walked  together, 

on  of  purple  passed  oTer  the  sea, 

lad  with  the  joy  of  the  summer  weather 

re  turned  quickly  and  looked  on  me. 

M  glad  summer  weather,  the  fair  summer 

weather! 

M  purple  shadow  on  hill  and  sea! 

looked  in  her  eyes  as  we  walked  together, 
new  the  shy  secret  she  fain  would  hide, 
re  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  blossom- 
ing heather, 

'ho  now  was  my  sweetheart,  and  I  by  her 
side; 

M  shade  was  the  shadow  of  Love's  wing* 
feather, 
1  bares,  as  he  rises,  the  secrets  we  hide." 

f  does  that  compare  with  the  orig- 
Mr.  Calverley's  Fly  Leaves?  — 

God's  own  heather  we  wonned  together, 
id  my  Willie  (0  lore,  my  lore) : 
.  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather, 
i  flitterbats  wayered  alow,  above. 

the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together 
OTe,  my  Willie ! )  and  smelt  for  flowers : 
t  mention  again  it  wafi  gorgeoun  weather, 
mes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours.*' 

ill  be  seen  that  Mr.  Morris  keeps 
!lose  to  this  acknowledged  parody, 
lately  saw  mention  of  a  new  life 
ithe,  and  I  wondered  if  the  author 
^ing  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
man  a  little  more  plainly  than 
•  biographers  have  done.  Mr. 
I  would  have  us  see  in  his  hero  not 
be  great  writer,  but  the  truly  ad- 
ie  man;  but  somehow  his  book 
upon  me  an  impression  the  con- 
)f  what  it  was  intended  to  make. 
lOt  but  think  Goethe  an  immense 
U  There  is  an  egotism  which  is 
tent  with  considerable  warmth  and 


heartiness  of  feeling,  and  which,  so  long 
as  its  own  claims  are  admitted,  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  ihose  of  others;  and 
there  is  another  kind  that  goes  with  a 
colder  nature,  and,  as  in  Wordsworth, 
finds  it  difficttlt  to  allow  or  take  any 
pleasure  in  merits  whioh  might  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  its  own.  If  Groe- 
the's  was  not  of  the  former  easily  toler- 
able kind,  neither  was  it  of  the  latter 
narrow,  exclusive  sort;  but  though  ego- 
tism of  a  larger  and  apparently  more 
genial  nature,  it  was  deep-seated  and 
tiiorough.  There  have  been  moral  phi- 
losophers who  have  pronounced  self-in- 
terest to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  human 
action,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
worked  oul  their  theory  in  actual  prac- 
tice. It  seems  to  me  that  Goethe  acted 
upon  this  principle,  under  another  name, 
with  calm  consistency  from  his  youth  up. 
He  called  it  self-culture,  but  what  in 
simple  phrase  it  reduces  to  is  this:  that 
he,  Goethe,  was  resolved  to  compass  the 
best  possible  for  himself  in  all  curcum- 
stances.  It  is  true  that  he  understood 
the  word  best  in  a  high  sense:  it  meant 
for  him  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants 
of  the  lower  nature  merely,  but  also  the 
development  of  every  capacity  of  the 
intellect;  it  would  have  included,  mcnre- 
over,  the  education  of  the  best  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  if  it  had  been  practi- 
cally possible  to  enlarge  and  train  those 
affections  without  involving  the  sacri- 
fice of  things  desirable  for  the  mind  and 
body.  He  was  disposed  to  aid  the  poor 
and  unfortunate ;  but  if  it  became  a  ques- 
tion which  of  two,  himself  or  another, 
should  suffer  what  he  considered  sub- 
stantial harm,  no  hesitation  held  him 
for  a  moment.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
ever  have  shared  the  emotion  which 
thrills  much  commoner  minds  than  his 
at  sight  or  hearing  of  noble  powers  spent 
in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  ol 
others.  He  used  the  world  as  his  oyster, 
from  which  to  draw  a  large  experience 
and  *  *  enlightenment.' '  Men  and  women 
were  very  useful  to  him,  and  when  he 
was  done  with  them  he  thanked  them 
kindly  ere  lie  let  them  'go.  He  was 
great  not  only  in  brain,  but  in  thai  force 
of  character  and  will  whieh  enabled  him 
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to  8ub<lue  and  suDordinate  certain  in- 
stincts and  desires  to  certain  others  chos- 
en to  be  supreme.  If  the  moral  and 
religious  instincts  had  been  as  strong  in 
him  as  were  the  other  parts  of  bis  nat- 
ure, he  would  have  been  one  of  the  very 
neatest  men  the  woHd  has  seen;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is,  perhaps,  that,  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  complete  man  which 
he  aspired  to  be,  he  seems  so  lamentable 
a  failure. 

—  I  sometimes  think  that  the  conserv- 
ative element  in  all  branches  of  thought 
and  action  needs  to  be  reduced  to  order 
and  use  by  judicious  care,  no  less  than 
the  progressive  or  radical  element.  It 
is  n't  enough  to  let  the  superseded  forces 
alone.  You  must  sec  that  fhey  serve 
some  purpose;  and  if  they  don't  fall  into 
line  with  the  march  of  ideas  and  meas- 
ures, they  must  at  least  be  kept  in  such 
condition  that  thev  will  not  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  world.  When  I  say  that 
I  am  reminded  of  this  fact  by  certain 
little  housekeeping  experiences,  by  which 
in  mv  own  mind  I  illustrate  the  above 

•r 

rather  oracular  remark,  you  may  n.*call 
Samuel  Johnson's  Ghost  in  the  Reject- 
ed Addresses,  where  he  says,  **  A  swell- 
ing opening  is  too  oiten  succeeded  by 
an  insignificant  conclusion.  Parturient 
mountains  have  ere  now  produced  mus- 
cipular  abortions."  But  I  fortify  my 
appcirent  anti- climax  by  the  remem- 
brance that  the  word  economy  (now 
used  to  express  human  as  well  as  so- 
called  divine  science)  meant  originally 
housekeeping,  and  was  spelled  by  our 
fathers  with  a  capital  (E. 

I  proceed  to  my  **  insignificant  condu- 
sicm  topically,"  as  Hamlet  would  say. 
I  presume  there  are  few  houses  without 
a  garret  or  lumber-room,  at  least  some 
shelved  closet,  to  which  are  consigned 
the  odds  and  ends  of  thinjjs  which  were 
once  hijrhlv  useful,  and  manv  of  which 
are  con>idfred  still  worth  keepinrj,  al- 
though not  of  definite  or  immediate  use. 
There  are  ohl  bottomless  chairs  that  we 
inav  have  reseated  some  dav ;  old  dtvks 
that  mav  l>e  retinkered  and  set  anoing 
as  so<in  a«  we  can  afford  it;  old  baby- 
wagons  and  playthings  that  may  serve 
our  own  or  somelxxlv  else's  crandchil- 
dren;  old  hats  that  mav  fit  the  heads  of 


exemplary  tramps;  old  msty  keys  that 
may  be  brightened  up  and  unlock  a 
drawer  or  trunk  bereaved  of  its  custom- 
ary 0|>ener;  old  vials,  old  corks,  old  Daili, 
screws,  staples,  door-handles,  and  num- 
berless such  accessories  of  an  economical 
house ;  old  buttons  without  clothes,  and 
old  clothes  without  buttons;  old  maga- 
zines that  are  still  good  reading,  —  but 
the  catalogue  is  endless,  as  we  all  know. 
All  these  diy'ecta  membra  must  be  kept  in 
orderly  boxes  or  on  appropriate  shelves, 
if  they  are  to  be  used  at  alL  But  of  all 
such  articles,  string  is  that  which  most 
needs  constant  attention.  I  am  such  an 
absurd  economist  that  I  never  destroy  a 
bit  of  string  if  I  can  help  it,  any  more 
than  I  do  a  scrap  of  white  paper.  I  have 
a  foolish  passion  for  paper  and  string. 
But  string  needs  wise  treatment.  String 
is  very  refractory  and  capricious  if  you 
put  it  away  loose.  String  seems  almost 
to  have  will  and  vitality,  and  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  get  into  a  snarl.  It 
won't  do  to  put  it  away  anywhere  and 
anyhow.  It  will  wriggle  itself  out  of 
its  corner  and  make  love  to  some  other 
string,  and  they  will  get  into  intertwifited 
and  knotty  confusion,  as  bad  as  lovers  in 
the  plot  of  an  improper  sensational  nov- 
el. My  advice  therefore  is.  Keep  your 
strings  separate  as  much  as  possible. 
Roll  them  on  spools  or  into  tight  balls. 
Make  celibates  of  them.  Don't  run  the 
risk  of  needless  entanglements  and  inter- 
marriages. Let  them  have  well-known 
and  decent  lodgings.  Kach  scrap  will 
be  wanted  some  day,  and  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  — just  as  you  are  going  off  on  a 
journey,  perhaps.  String  must  be  as 
free  from  embarrassing  copartnerships  as 
the  conscript  soldier,  who  may  be  called 
for  and  marched  off  any  day  or  hour. 

And  so,  from  rats  and  mice,  from  mil- 
dew and  moth,  from  rust  and  dust  and 
ravel,  from  thieves  and  fire  and  need* 
loss  disonlor,  let  us  prt'serve  our  old  9err» 
ants,  who  were  once  usi'ful,  or  who  may 
still  be  useful,  if  we  can  only  aviiil  our- 
selves of  them  at  the  right  moment. 
No,  it  will  never  flo  to  let  the  old  dis- 
used factors  of  civilization  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  conservatiTes  must  be 
watched  and  kept  in  order  as  rigidly 
the  radicals. 
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We  shall  say  little  of  the  mere  literary 
excution  of  Mr.  Fronde's  sketch  of  Caesar.^ 
With  the  style  of  this  fascinating  writer  — 
with  that  clear,  fluent,  graceful,  copious  dic- 
tion, so  picturesque,  so  always  alluring,  and 
so  often  eloquent  —  every  cultivated  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  now  familiar.  In  reading  it  one 
always  marvels  that  it  can  he  at  once  so 
easy  and  so  elegant.  Yet  in  this  work,  per- 
haps the  most  lovinply  written  of  all  his 
works,  it  occasionally  provokes  criticism. 
There  is  not  enoujrh  of  severity  and  density 
in  it  for  the  subject.  It  is  often  too  diffuse ; 
it  is  sometimes  too  rhetorical.  One  frequent- 
ly desires  to  condense  two  or  three  sentences 
into  one,  and  to  tone  down  a  clarion  music 
which  seems  to  blare  too  impressively.  Ilere 
and  there,  too,  there  are  careless  repetitions 
of  words,  and  other  signs  of  the  spoiled  child 
of  literature.  In  the  matters  of  precision, 
simplicity,  and  brevity,  one  marvels,  and  re- 
grets, too,  that  the  biographer  has  not  been 
more  influenced  by  his  hero.  This  stvle, 
indeed,  seems  well  enough  till  we  compare 
it  with  the  Commentaries  ;  but  then  we  are 
disposed  to  caH  it  fine  writing,  rather  than 
great  writing.  How  differently  Caesar  has 
told  the  same  story  !  How  differently,  too, 
the  author  of  the  Grandeur  et  IMcadence 
des  Romains  would  have  told  it !  We  are 
tempted,  for  the  moment,  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Froudo  admires  Qnintus  Curtius,  and  finds 
something  rather  good  in  the  manner  of 
Florus. 

But  this  is  severe  and  perhaps  unfair  criti- 
cism.    The  book  is  charmingly  written,  and 
on   the  whole  wisely  written.     There  are 
many   admirable,   really  noble,   passages ; 
there  are  hundreds  of  pages  which  few  living 
men  could  match.     As  for  the  matter,  bar- 
ring the  military  part  alone,  it  is  generally 
excellent.     The  political  life  of  Cajsar  is 
explained  with  singular  lucidity,  and  with 
what  seems    to    us    remarkable    fairness. 
The  horrible  condition   of   Roman  society 
under  the  rule  of  the  magnates  is  painted 
with  startling  power  and  brilliance  of  color- 
ing.   Tacitus  could  hardly  have  done  this 
more   effectively,   though   he   would   have 
been  sure  to  do  it  in  one  fourth  the  num- 
W  of  words.     Of  course  there  is  partiality  ; 
there  is  as  much  as  can  be  borne  of  "  the 

*  Cursor.    A  Sketch.  By  Jambs  Ahthoxt  Feocde. 
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love  of  biographers ;  "  there  is  an  adoration 
which  sometimes  provokes  a  smile,  and  once 
reaches  unintentional  impiety.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  convinced  by  this  Grattan  of 
history,  and  admit  that  Caasar  stands  forth 
measurably  justified,  or  at  least  far  more 
so  than  his  political  adversaries,  the  fright- 
fully corrupt  and  egotistic  and  ferocious 
honi. 

Every  history  has  its  errors  of  detail,  and 
this  has  its  full  share  of  them.  On  page 
537  we  read  that  Caesar's  eyes  were  **  dark 
gray ; "  on  page  465  we  are  told  of  "  the 
clear,  dark  eyes  of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsa- 
lia;"on  page  76  we  find  that  the  young  Ju- 
lius had  ''dark,  piercing  eyes,"  and  a  note 
gives  us  the  words  of  Suetonius :  "  nigris  veg- 
etisque  oculis."  Did  Caesar's  optics  turn  light 
as  he  grew  older  ?  or  did  he  have  different 
pairs  for  different  emergencies  ?  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Snetonius's  plain  state- 
ment is  trustworthy,  and  that  the  fanciful 
inference  from  cctsius  (bluish-gray)  is  worth 
nothing.  Another  oversight  occurs  in  the 
relation  of  the  defeat  of  the  Nervii.  Mr. 
Froude  repeats  the  usual  tale,  founded  on 
a  careless  reading  of  the  Commentaries,  and 
parroted  by  no  one  knows  how  many  rhe- 
torical historians.  "  The  battle,"  he  says, 
"  ended  with  their  extermination :  out  of 
six  hundred  senators  there  survived  but 
three;  out  of  sixty  thousand  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  but  five  hundred."  He  fails  to 
ol)serve  that  Caesar  does  not  assert  this ; 
that  it  was  simply  a  story  brought  him  by 
ambassadors  who  besought  his  pity;  that 
three  years  later  the  Nervii  still  had  sub- 
ordinate states,  and  could  raise  a  great 
army  ;  that  in  the  year  following  it  became 
necessary  to  invade  them  for  a  third  time. 
No  doubt,  Caesar  does  speak  of  "  the  Ner- 
Yian  name  and  nation  being  reduced  almost 
to  extinction  ;  "  but  we  must  rememl)er  that 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  separately,  year 
by  year,  and  never  had  time  to  revise  them. 
Even  the  credulous  Plutarch  does  not  re- 
peat this  tale  of  extermination  without  a 
qualifying  "  It  is  said."  And  yet  Mr.  Froude 
is  disposed  to  lecture  Plutarch  for  inac- 
curacv ! 

There  is  one  extremely  regrettable  im- 
perfection in  this  otherwise  fairly  reliable 
book.  Here  is  the  life  of  a  great  soldier 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
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soldierly  matters,  and  who  considers  "the 
details  of  a  Komnu  campaij^n  no  lonper  in- 
terestinjif.'*  The  consequence  is  that  the  ac- 
count of  military  transactions  teems  with 

•r 

mifjcomoptions,  which  are  rather  broujrhtto 
lijrht  tlian  hidden  by  vivid  phrases  and  im- 
petuous narrative.  In  spite  of  oue's  desire 
to  be  reverent,  one  is  remim^ed  of  the  bat- 
tle-pieces of  the  eloquent  reporters  of  our 
civil  war,  who  jrathered  their  imiMJssible  par- 
ticulai-s  afar  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
who  "  dill  not  know  a  man(euvre  from  a 
hole  in  the  ;:round."  It  is  a  woful  pity.  As 
a  writer,  Ca*sar  wns  admirable;  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  very  eminent ;  as  a  general,  he 
was  amaziui:.  It  is  a  pity  that  hi>  military 
science  —  the  science  in  which  his  }!^enius 
readied  its  hijrhest  llijrht  —  should  not  have 
found  a  historian  who  would  take  the 
troulde  to  studv  and  uiidei-staud  it.  Thiers 
Carlyle,  and  Kin«:lake  are  di'^tinjruislied 
proofs  that  a  civilian  can  throw  lijrht  upon 
warfare,  instead  of  darkness,  if  he  will  only 
brin;:  to  the  task  conscientious  stmlv. 

Let  us  look  at  ^Ir.  Fronde's  account  of 
Pharsalia,  and  see  how  it  compares  with 
Caesar's.  Kvery  one  remembers  the  famous 
six  coliorts  who  were  set  to  repulse  l*om- 
pey's  cavalry,  and  whose  valor  and  rapidity 
of  movement  decided  the  battle.  Here  rhet- 
oric overpowers  our  author  ;  he  calls  them 
•*the  j)ick  and  flower  of  the  lej^ions."  Cae- 
sar's phnise  is  :  "  He  hastily  drifted  sinjrle 
[or  separate]  cohorts  from  the  third  line" 
( Celrriter  ex  tertia  acie.  slnrfuhm  cohorUs  de- 
trarit).  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
eight  lepions  were  drawn  up  abreast,  four 
cohorts  of  each  in  the  first  line,  three  in  the 
second,  and  three  in  the  third  ;  while  on 
the  extreme  rijrht  were  the  c.ivalry  and  tar- 
gcteers,  fronting;  romi)ey's  far  more  numer- 
ous horse,  archers,  and  slinjrers.  Citsar's 
full  statement  is  that,  seeinjr  his  right  winjj 
likely  to  be  envelo]MMl  and  oppressed,  ho 
quickly  formed  a  re>erve  to  suj^jiort  it  by 
drawini:  asinirle  cohort  from  the  third  line 
of  each  of  the  h';:ions.  Hut  why  six  co- 
horts instead  of  eight  ?  Partly,  because  the 
eighth  and*  ninth  legions,  on  the  extreme 
left,  wen<  a  mile  or  so  from  the  point  of 
jK-ril ;  and.  partly,  becau.^ic  the  ninth  had 
been  greatly  thiuned  (rthr'nimtir  attniuatn) 
in  the  tight  near  Dyrrhachijim.  Caesar's 
objret  simjdy  was  to  gtt  six  cohorts — any 
six  d'spO':al)le  ;  they  were  all  good  enough 
—  over  lo  his  threuteneil  flank,  and  to  got 
them  tliere  as  so«in  as  jxX'Ssible. 

Next,  we  hear  that  "  C.Tsar's  fn^nt  rank 
advanced  running.'*    Is  thi'«  a  slip  of  the 


pen  ?  It  was  the  front  line  which  charged, 
—  a  line  of  thirty -two  cohorts,  each  drawn 
up  at  least  four  ranks  deep,  perhaps  eight. 
But  it  is  no  accident,  it  is  pure  rhetorical 
])erversity,  which  leads  Mr.  Fronde  to  say 
that  "Pompcy's  brilliant  squadrons  were 
car|.)et-knights  from  the  saloon  and  circus." 
Ciesar  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  caT- 
alry,  and  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  freed  .^^laves,  it  was  entirely  composed 
of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries,  some  of  them 
troops  of  "dustinguis-hed  excellence."  Only 
a  very  eloquent  writer  could  recruit  carpet- 
knights  among  Gauls,  Germans,  Thracians, 
Galatians,  Cappadocians,  Bessians,  etc.  It 
is  a  blunder,  also,  to  state  that  '*the  outer 
s<]uadrons  came  wheeling  round  to  the  rear." 
Caisar's  story  is  that  his  own  troopers  ga\'e 
ground  a  little  (paulutim),  and  that  Pom- 
pey's  "  pressed  them  the  more  fiercely,  and 
likewise  began  to  file  off  by  squadrons  and 
surnniud  our  legions^  on  the  uncovered 
siile  *'  {latf're  apcrto).  Obviously,  this  means 
a  wheeling  of  the  squadrons  nearest  the 
infantry,  while  the  re.<tt  continued  to  push 
the  Cajsarean  cavalry.  Obviously,  too,  the 
wheel  was  a  flank  attack,  and  not  a  rear 
one.  The  situation  was  no  doubt  this :  the 
Csesarean  horse,  lighting  desperately,  slow* 
ly  retreated  the  whole  depth  of  tlie  army 
formation,  or  about  five  hundred  yards; 
then  the  six  reserve  cohorts  made  their 
half  wheel  to  the  right,  and  chained  in 
pch'lon  up<m  the  flank  of  the  Pompeiau 
hor.se.  They  only  counted  some  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  there  ^*a8  plenty 
of  room  for  the  nmnopuvre. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Fronde  make  it  sufficient- 
Iv  clear  tliat  the  battle  was  severely  con- 
tesred,  and  for  long  undecided.  He  di^s  in- 
deed understand  that  there  was  martial 
bu>iness  on  hand  from  morn  till  dewy  eve. 
But  the  whole  tone  of  his  clarion-like  nar- 
rative is  that  of  one  who  leads  on  the  vic- 
tors to  ea.sy  trium])h,  taking  them  quite 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  much  slower  and 
very  hardlv  Ix'stead  Caesar.  The  truth  is 
that  the  latter,  wonderful  general  as  he 
was,  had  a  most  anxious  forenoon  uf  it. 
Speaking  of  the  infantry  fight,  he  saya, 
'*  Nor  did  the  Pumpi'ians  fail  in  this  crisia.*' 
He  hail  to  put  in  liLs  second  line,  and  hif 
third,  and  his  reser\-e.  The  all-important 
flanking  struggle  on  the  right  lasted  foi 
hours ;  not  until  near  noon  were  the  Pom- 
]x>ian  horse  and  light  troo])8  quite  got  r^d 
of.    Then  it  wa**   {fod*m  temjHirt),  while 

»  "  Our  lint'."  —  fl'-iVw  nojxraifi.    Adtt 
the  logtuui>.  tro«>p8  of  tb«  line. 
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A  third  line  and   last  mau  wero  en- 

the  fray,  that  the  hIx  coliorts  finally 

d  upon  Ponipey's  left-hand  legions, 

;  latter  hog-an  to  hreak  and  fly.     Not 

however,  sm  Mr.  Fronde  seenia  to 

n«>t   because    thev   had   once   been 

s»  mm,  and  saw  their  old  comrades 

them;  oulv  l)ecauso  thev  were  out- 

vred,  ouiHanked,  and  enveloped  {cir- 

.     From  this  crumblinjr  left  wing  the 

read  all  along  the  line.     There  had 

whole  forenoon  of  wearij-omo  bat- 

:  came  the  taking  of  the  camp.  Cx- 
s  that  it  was  "  <lili«::cntly  defended 
c(»horts  which  had  l>een  left  to  guard 
even  n^re  fiercely  by  the  Thracians 
xiliaries."  Nor  did  they  give  way 
lev  were  *'  overwhelmed  bv  the  im- 
number  of  missiles  and  weak  with 
»."  Mr.  Froudo  storms  it  in  a  far 
[a.shini^  manner ;  there  is  **  a  brief 
ice,"  but  it  is  **  soon  borne  down." 
'X  ean  titand  long  against  his  en- 
i  pen,  so  much  mightier  than  the 
an  sword.  Then  came  a  pursuit  of 
t?:^,  with  no  little  legionary  rampart- 
fore  the  retreating  Pompeians  would 
Icr.  In  short,  it  was  a  much  harder 
)re  donl»tful  day  than  Mr.  Froude 
K*(jvered.  It  is  true  that  Caisar's 
ere  onlv  2.'J0;  but  there  must  have 
lousands  of  wounded.  His  legions 
upon  the  l)ftttle  with  an  average  of 
en  ;  but  the  two  which  he  led  from  it 
I  it  mustered,  together,  only  3:200. 
3uld  be  unfair  to  judge  a  civilian 
entirelv  bv  his  igiioilince  of  tactics, 
euerals,  and  most  noble  ones  at  that, 
nes  blunder  in  them.  Let  us  turn 
jcts  in  which  Mr.  Froude,  and  }»er- 
ord  Chelmsford,  mi<:ht  be  more  at 
The  iM.ok  shows  elegant,  if  not 
ud  profound,  scholar.'^hip.  The  best 
it  —  and,  as  an  Irishman  might  say, 
vest  and  most  original  ])art,  too-- 
;  in  the  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
One  must  cuergt»tically  admire  the 
nt  shown  in  their  seleetff)ii,  au<l  the 
nd  spirit  with  which  they  are  trans- 
Even  more  vividlv  than  in  Mr. 
's  own  t^'xt,  we  are  reminded  that 
great  ma.<iter  of  stvle.  Why,  then, 
not  written  a  history  of  Ciesar  which 
stifle  the  voice  of  criticism  ?  Part- 
iuse  no  man.  j)erhap9,  could,  as  no 
IS.     The  subject   is  a  gigantic  one, 

loir  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodi^son,  B.  D., 
Poet  J  and  Divine.     By  hLs  8ou,  the  Riv. 


and  only  to  be  thoroughly  handled  by  u  co- 
lossal mind,  —  such  a  mind  for,  instance,  as 
that  of  the  great  Napoleon,  or  possibly  of 
Montesquieu.  One  cannot  even  quite  con- 
clude to  pronounce  this  the  bi'St  book  on 
Caesar  in  the  English  language.  It  is  so 
briUiant,  and  the  fame  of  its  author  is  so 
great,  that  its  short-comings  are  very  dis- 
appointing. There  is  a  far  smaller  work, 
far  more  humble  in  promise  and  range, 
which  has  fewer  faults,  if  not  more  mer- 
its. It  was  written,  oddly  enough,  not  by  a 
historian,  but  by  a  novelist,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny Trollope.  It  tells  fewer  things,  but  it 
makes  fewer  mistakes,  and  it  {^resents  a 
more  life-like  portrait.  Is  this  a  hard  judg- 
ment of  the  famous,  and  worthily  famous, 
biographer  of  Caesar  ?  No  doubt,  stricter 
measure  has  been  dealt  out  to  him  than 
would  have  been  used  with  a  less  noted  and 
able  writer.  But  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  the  same  shall  much  be  required. 

—  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  find  the  biogra- 
phy of  one  mau  interesting  solely  through 
its  l)earing  upon  the  life  of  another,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  life  of  the  Kev.  Francis 
Hodgson  1  might  have  l)een  so  written  as  to 
give  it  an  intrinsic  significance,  apart  from 
the  intimate  connection  of  its  subject  with 
Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh.  The  ])resent 
biogrcipher  is  Mr.  Hodgson's  son,  who  might 
be  sup])osed  to  have  as  great  a  concern  as 
any  one  in  establishing  his  father's  inde- 
}K?udent  claims  to  distinction  imd  remem- 
brance ;  but  perhaps  for  the  very  reason 
that  his  concern  is  so  great,  he  fails  to  do  it. 
His  first  ch.ipter  is  extensively,  but  some- 
what vaguely,  genealogical.  The  date  of 
Francis  Hodgson's  birth  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  foot-note  near  the  end  of  volume  ii., 
but  wo  are  told  that  he  went  to  Eton  in 
July,  1794,  at  which  time  we  judge  him 
to  have  been  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
At  school  and  in  Cambridge,  where  his  edu- 
cation was  continued,  he  proved  himself 
both  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  scholar.  He 
formed  friendships,  many  of  them  life-long, 
with  some  of  the  most  distingui>hed  young 
men  of  his  time,  —  Thomas  Denman,  the 
future  chief-justice  John  Herman  Merivale, 
the  father  of  the  Koman  historian,  Robert 
Bland,  editor  of  the  Anthology,  Henry 
Drury,  afterward  master  at  Harrow,  and 
others  ;  and  he  wn^te  satiric^il  verses  of  his 
own,  which  were  puldished,  quoted,  and  ad- 
mired, besides  qualifying  himself  to  execute, 
after  he  left  Cambridge,  a  translation  of 

Jamss  T.  IIodgsox,  M.  a.  London :  MftcmilUn  & 
Co.    1878. 
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JareDal,  which  has  always  maintained  a 
respectable  rank.  In  1808  ho  was  made 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  met  By- 
ron before  that  time,  althon^rh  the  reviewer 
says,  with  his  usaal  dignified  obscurity,  that 
he  had  probably  done  so,  and  it  is  certiiin 
that  they  were  soon  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  frankest  familiarity.  A  good  many  let- 
ters of  Byron  to  Hodgson  are  given,  some 
being  new,  others  having  long  ago  ap- 
peared in  Moore's  Life ;  and  they  are  letters 
which  show  the  very  best  side  of  Byron's 
nature,  f nil  of  staunch  affection  and  gener- 
ous appreciation  of  others,  vivid  description, 
whimsical  rhodomontade,  and  droll,  bur,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  cleanly  jesting.  In- 
deed, the  best  possible  understanding  seems 
to  have  snbsi>ted  among  the  whole  circle  of 
clever  and  vei-satile  youths,  the  common  in- 
timates of  that  oddly  associated  pair  of 
friends,  the  young  clergyman  and  the  young 
peer.  Byron  habitually  mentions  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  of  Hobhouse  as  "  Hobby's 
Miss-scllingany."  Hodgson  eked  out  his, 
at  that  time,  precarious  subsistence  by  cri- 
tiques in  the  magazines  of  the  poems  of  By- 
ron and  the  others  as  they  appeared ;  and  to 
judge  by  the  extracts  in  the  present  mem- 
oir, the  criticisms  were  pompous  and  ver- 
bose enough,  and  quite  nobly  unsparing, 
but  accepted  with  the  simplest  amiability. 
All  the  friends  understood  that  affected  de- 
spair and  morbid  determination  to  make 
him>e]f  out  much  worse  than  he  reallv  was 
which  went  along  with  Byron's  genuine  in- 
tellectual modest V,  and  thev  treated  it  with 
verv  wholesome  levitv.  When  Bvron 
avers  that  he  feels  himself  going  mad, 
Scrope  Davies  cheerfully  assures  him  that 
his  symptoms  are  "  much  mure  like  silliness 
than  madness."  Bland,  who>e  letters  are, 
perhaps,  the  wittiest  of  all  (thou;;h  thei*e 
seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  they 
should  be  inserted  in  this  book),  writes  to 
Merivale,  on  the  latter's  marriage,  that  he 
IS  rtally  oUiyed  to  him  fur  beitu/  as  happy  as 
he  mentions:  and  Bvron  to  Moore,  in  the 
early  part  of  their  acquaintance,  "  I  hear 
that  Hod'^sou  w  vour  neijrhl)or  in  Derbv- 
shire ;  ...  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as 
well  a?!  one  of  the  cleverest ;  a  little,  per- 
haps, too  much  ja]>auued  by  preferment  in 
the  church  and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well 
as  inoculated  with  the  disease  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  be>ides  being  overrun  with  fine 
feelings  about  women  and  constancy,  hot 
otherwii»e  a  verv  worthv  man."  Bvron  had 
paid  Hodgson's  debts  before  his  marriage 


could  be  arranged,  and  how  few  aie  the 
friends  between  whom  sach  a  benefit  can 
be  given  and  received  without  harm  to  the 
dignity  of  either  I  But  we  never  like  Byron 
quite  so  well  as  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
depreciates  his  own  good  action  far  nx>re 
simply  and  honestly  than  he  is  wont  to 
magnify  his  sins.  Hearing  that  Hodgaon 
had  told  their  common  friends  of  his  gen- 
erosity, Byron  writes,  "  If  ever  yon  con- 
sidered it  in  the  least  an  obligation,  this 
must  give  you  a  full  and  fair  release  from 
it:  — 

**  To  John  I  owe  some  obligation, 
But  John  unluckily  thinlu  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation. 
So  John  and  I  are  more  than  qoit.^* 

And  in  his  diary,  the  same  night :  **  Hod^ 
son  has  been  telling  that  I  —  I  am  sure, 
at  least,  that  I  did  not  mention  it,  and  I 
wish  he  had  not.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  obliged  myself  ten  times  more  by  being  of 
use  than  I  did  him, — and  there  'a  an  end 
on 't."  When  Moore  was  collecting  tlie 
materials  for  Byron's  life,  Hodgson  sent 
him  some  verses  of  Byron's,  written  about 
the  year  1812,  and  characteristically,  de- 
scribing himself  in  lines  of  dark  and  dire- 
ful import  as 

'*  One  whoee  deepening  Crimea 
Suit  with  the  sablent  of  the  tUnaa 


One  who  in  stem,  ambitious  prida 
Perchance  not  blood  sliall  torn  aside,"  ata. 

To  these  lines  Hodgson  a])pend8  the  naive 
and  touching  commentary,  "  The  poor, 
dear  soul  meant  nothing  of  all  this ; "  and 
the  worth  of  Moore's  whole  nuwieldy  and 
inorganic  biogtaphy  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  he  printed  the  verses,  and  omitted 
the  comment. 

Very  few  of  Hodgson's  own  letters  are 
given,  exce])t  certain  rhymed  epistles,  which 
help  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  the  piose 
ones.  Byron  must  indeed  have  been  d^ 
votedlv  fond  of  the  man  from  whom  he 

•  — 

could  wclctaue  a  strain  like  this,  addreseed 
to  him  on  the  occa»ion  of  his  fir»t  depart- 
ure for  Greece :  — 

"  Yet  if  pleasilng  change  allure  tbaa 
O'er  the  roughlr  swelling  tide, 
Mar  the  one  great  Guide  seeore  thaa; 
By  run,  ue'er  forget  thjr  guide. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  With  tho  pure  ami  hi>lr  feeling 

Fririid.«hip  in  thv  breast  shall  tIm, 
And  reniembranre,  o'er  thee  stealing, 
8ofttv  paint  thv  native  skies." 

Nearly  two  years  later  Hodgson  summoned 
the  wanderer  back  in  an  e<|ually  fresh  and 
spirited  hynm :  — 
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"  Return,  mj  Bjron,  to  Britannia'!  fair, 
To  that  Koft  power  which  shares  the  bliM  it  yields  ; 

Return  to  Freedom':)  pure  and  Tigoroui  air, 
To  Love's  own  groTcn,  and  Qlory's  native  fields  !  " 

With  what  cheerful  alacrity  Lord  Byron 
obeyed  the  injunction  to  return  to  "Bri- 
tannia's fair  "  is  well  known.  He  returned 
to  a  season  of  unparalleled  social  and  lit- 
erary notoriety,  to  his  wild  intrigue  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  his  yet  more 
fateful  marriii^rc  with  Miss  Milbanke.  When 
the  swift  catastrophe  of  that  union  had 
come,  Moore  pretended  that  he  had  thought 
ill  of  the  Milbanke  connection  from  the 
first,  but  such  of  Bvron's  letters  at  this 
period  as  are  given  in  the  Hodgson  memoir 
are  very  simply  happy  and  hopeful,  —  the 
letters  of  that  better  man  who  ever  warred 
with  widely  varying  fortune  against  the 
ba>er  and  beastlier  in  him ;  while  Hodgson 
himself,  with  his  usual  ardent  charity, 
seems  to  have  hoped  all  things  and  believed 
all  things  from  the  impulse  of  his  wayward 
friend,  so  very  righteously  and  respectably 
to  range  himself.  One  of  the  most  charm- 
In;:  letters  of  no<lgson's  own  in  the  whole 
memoir  is  that  which  he  wrote  to  his  fian- 
ce concerning  his  first  meeting  with  Byron 
after  the  betrothal  of  the  poet:  — 

''  It  is  most  natural  that  Byron  should  bo 
absorbed  by  the  thought,  even,  much  more 
by  the  society,  of  one  of  the  most  divine  be- 
ings upon  earth.     He  was  on  his  way  to 
Seaham,  Sir  Kalph  Milbanke's  seat.     His 
sister  in  her  last,  sweet  letter  says,  '  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  for  some  time,  and  am 
uneasy  about  it ;  but  it  is  very  selHsh  to  bo 
so,  for  I  know  he  is  happy,  and  what  more 
can  I  wish  ?  *     Well,  on   Friday  evening, 
after  I  had   put   my  letter  to  you  in  the 
P'.^t,  and  one  to  Harry  Diury,  and  one  to 
luv  cousin,  I  was  tired  with  writing,  and 
thonjrht  I  would  go  to  the  coffee-room  and 
^*ad  tlie  papers.     With  nothing  then,  for 
^lie   moment,    but    Colonel    Quentin    and 
Hanoverianism  in  my  head,  I  was  passing 
t»y  the  Sun  Inn,  —  literally  passing  by  it, 
4nd  at  a  quick  pace,  —  when  a  carriage  and 
four  drove   up   to   the   door.      A  sudden 
^bought  struck  me:  1  cried  out,  *  Byron!* 
and  was  answered  by  a  hearty  '  Hodgson  I  * 
He  was  about  to  send  to  me  at  King's.     He 
Would  not  have  found  me  there,  as  I  should 
have  been   detained   for  an  hour  at  least 
with  Colonel  Quentin.     Consequently,  he 
would  have  gone  on  to  his  sister's,  and  I 
(boald  not  have  seen  him.     As  it  was,  we 
sopped  together,  and  sate  till  a  late  hour 
over  our  claret,  talking  of  many  and  de- 


lightful things.  He  told  me  all  that  could 
be  told  of  his  Tisit  to  Seaham,  and,  in  a 
word,  for  I  can  say  no  more  if  I  talk  for- 
ever on  the  subject,  he  is  likely  to  be  a« 
happy  as  I  am.  Oh,  how  I  glowed  >vith  in- 
dignation at  the  base  reports  of  his  fortune- 
hunting,  I  will  tell  yon  the  particulars 
when  we  meet.  Meanwhile,  entre  nous^  he 
is  sacrificing  a  great  deal  too  much.  Not 
to  Miss  Milbanke ;  that  is  impossible,  be- 
cause nothing  is  too  much  for  her,  and  (as 
is  usual  in  these  cases)  she  would  require 
nothing.  But  her  parents,  although  Byron 
speaks  of  them  with  the  most  beautiful  re- 
spect, certainly  do  appear  to  me  most  roy- 
ally selfish  persons.  Her  fortune  is  not 
large  at  present,  but  he  settles  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  her.  This  he  cannot  do 
without  selling  Newstead  again,  and  with  a 
look  and  manner  which  I  cannot  easilv  for- 
get  he  Kiid,  *  You  know  we  must  think  of 
these  things  as  little  as  possible.'  *  But,'  I 
replied, '  I  am  certain  if  she  saw  Newstead 
she  would  not  let  you  part  with  it.'  *  Bless 
her,  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  Nor 
would  I  excite  a  feeling  in  her  mind  that 
may  be  prejudicial  to  her  interests.'  Now 
where  are  the  hearts  of  those  who  can  un- 
dervalue, who  can  depreciate,  this  man  1 " 

The  "  sweet  sister  "  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ter is  of  course  Mrs.  Leigh.  Hodgson  had 
made  her  acquaintance  within  the  year,  and 
the  free  and  friendly  correspondence  was 
begun  between  these  two  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  continued  at  frequent  inter- 
vals for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the  letters 
of  Augusta  Leigh,  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  will  be  found,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  be  the  keenest  interest  of  the  Hodg- 
son volumes.  A  decade  or  so  ago,  when 
her  name  was  suddenly  associated  with  the 
ghastly  posthumous  charge  of  I^uly  Byron, 
we  were  earuestlv  assured  that  documents 

w 

existed  in  abundance  which  would  fullv  vin- 

0 

dicate  her  to  any  upright  mind,  whenever  the 
bar  to  their  publication  was  removed.  They 
do  it  indirectly,  of  course.  They  do  it  by  the 
finer  method  of  revealing  the  whole  mind  of 
the  accused,  as  she  revealed  it,  under  pressure 
of  deep  distress  for  her  wayward  but  well- 
beloved  brother's  sake,  to  the  tried  and  trnstv 
friend  of  both.  Thev  are  marked  bv  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  good  sense,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  womanly  and  sisterly  tenderness. 
They  are  pervaded  by  an  openness  which 
allays  and  almost  annuls  the  sense  of  any 
morbid  mystery  connected  with  the  quarrel 
in  which  the  Byron  marriage  ended  so  swift- 
ly and  so  deplorably.    They  show  a  charity 
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which  never  failed  for  either  ot  the  parties 
to  that  qaarrel:  a  respectful  pity  for  the 
wife  which  it  took  years  of  haughty  repulse 
on  her  part  to  change  into  dignified  resent- 
ment ;  a  sad  sagacity  of  forecast  concerning 
the  lamentable  results  which  the  sepiiration 
must  have  for  her  brother.  They  give  no 
new  facts  concerning  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  separation.  What  new  facts  need 
Ihj  given  ?  As  Byron  himself  saitl  long  aft- 
erwards, the  causes  were  only  too  simple  to 
be  easilv  found  out.     When  the  reckless 

m 

devil  assigned  to  Hyron  at  his  unhappy 
birth,  who  had  been  exorcised  for  a  season 
in  tlie  hopi'ful  days  of  his  betrothal,  re- 
turned with  a  reinforcement  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  quarters  offered  them  in  the  pu- 
ritan household  of  the  Milbankes  were  found 
intolerably  repugnant  and  impossibly  nar- 
row; while  the  severe  young  bride,  who 
saw  the  proprieties  of  her  home  outraged 
by  this  diabolic  reaction,  was  capable  only 
of  a  chill  disgust,  instead  of  that  towering 
wrath  out  of  whose  very  fer\or  forgivene.<s 
is  sometimes  born. 

Extremely  interesting  extracts  might  be 
made  from  ^Irs.  Ix-igh's  letters,  but  we 
shall  refrain  almost  entirely  from  giving 
such,  because  we  hold  it  a  kind  of  duty 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  read  them  entire.  The  one  in  |.>articu- 
lar  which  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Hodgson  aft- 
er Lord  Bvron's  death,  and  in  which  she 
gives  without  reserve  her  reasons  for  aj)- 
proving  the  destruction  of  her  brother's 
own  memoirs,  desen-es  a  most  careful  jk?- 
rusal.  She  wanted  the  autobiography  de- 
stroved  for  the  same  reason  as  did  Hobht>u>e 
and  Hodgson  and  all  the  true  lovers  of  By- 
ron's better  self;  for  the  same  reason  for 
which,  as  she  freely  says,  she  deplored  the 
last  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  dreadeil  un- 
speakably the  publication  of  Don  Juan, — 
because  of  that  craze  for  self-vilitication, 
who^e  indecent  freaks  could  never  be  calcu- 
lated in  advance,  still  less,  in  the  nature  of 
of  things,  confuted.  "  This  is,  dear  Mr. 
IL>dgson,"  her  letter  concludes,  "  the  whole 
c;ise  exactly,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  dis- 
approve of  the  part  I  had  in  it,  which  wjis 
not  of  my  own  seeking ;  but  as  I  was  drawn 
into  it  I  felt  it  mv  dutv  to  act  as  I  think  he, 

mm 

poor,  dear  soul,  would  now  (divested  of 
earthly  feelings )  approve.  I  must  say  a  wonl 
of  the  kind  wi^h  expiosed  to  me  in  your 
letter  [that  Hodgson  might  be  allowed  him- 
self to  write  Byron 's  li  fe ] .  Believe  me  t hat 
it  would  gratify  me  more  than  I  can  -^ay, 
and  that  I  am  verv  sure  nobodv  would  exe- 


cute it  with  more  feeling  and  abilitj  than 
you.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  very  delicately  situated  in  taking 
upon  myself  what  may  appear  to  others  to 
belong  to  themselves  to  pronounce  upon. 
.  .  .  After  all,  do  not  let  what  I  say  deter 
you,  and  rely  on  any  and  every  assistance  I 
can  give.  I  see  no  harm  in  more  than  one 
attempt  to  do  the  thing.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  dear  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  believe  me,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  justice  than  I  do  to  yonr 
attachment  and  every  other  requisite.  I  am 
only  afraid  of  interfering  where  it  might  be 
thought  I  had  no  right.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful for  your  kind  sympathy  in  my  grief, 
which  not  everv  one  can  fullv  enter  into." 
What  could  be  more  simple,  judicious, 
right-minded,  and  sincere  1 

In  the  first  years  of  Bvron's  banishment 
from  England,  those  lawless  and  stormy 
years,  during  which  his  evil  genius  held  a 
seemingly  undisputed  sway  over  his  mind 
and  actions,  he  had  ceased  writing  to  Hodg- 
son, and  wrote  very  seldom  even  to  his  sis- 
ter. But  about  1 820  the  letters  to  Hodg- 
son recommenced,  and  there  is  an  altered 
tone  in  them,  —  a  temperance  and  quietude 
and  general  sanity,  which  iilled  the  simple 
soul  of  his  old  friend  with  joy,  so  that  he 
tells  Drury  that  "  Byron  writes  in  his  best 
manner  of  old."  All  who  loved  him  felt 
the  same  revival  of  faith,  and  were  thrilled 
by  the  thoui;ht  that  the  prodigal,  after 
strange  wanderings,  had  at  last  turned  his 
face  homeward,  and  the  demoniac  visitant 
gone  out  to  return  no  more.  Nor  did  it  re- 
turn. The  lonely  death,  into  whose  shadow 
the  poet  was  even  then  entering,  was  at 
least  friendly  to  his  fame  in  this  regard. 

The  Bev.  Francis  Hodgson  survived  Lord 
Byron  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  his  later 
vears  were  full  of  honor.  He  was  made 
an*hdeacon  of  Derby  in  1836,  and  had  been 
for  ten  years  provost  of  Eton  when  he  died, 
in  1852.  His  administration  of  the  college 
government  was  admirably  vigorous,  and 
ho  was  chieflv  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  certain  reforms  which  were  ex- 
tremely unpopular  at  first,  but  soon  univer- 
sally applauded.  His  life,  as  we  said  in  the 
'beginning,  has  Iteen  so  written  that  he  him- 
self is  a  sirondarv  character  in  it :  but  it  If 
much  to  say  in  praise  of  any  man  that  he 
called  out  alwavs  and  onlv  what  was  best 
in  a  character  full  of  such  fierce  antago- 
nisms and  contradictions  as  Bvron's,  and 
that  thn>UL:h  him  the  memory  of  that  baf- 
fled and  disfigured  better  side  has  been 
vividly  n>8tored,  and  is  likely  to  be  permv 
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Dcntly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

—  The  Life  of  Amdt,*  which  Professor 
Seeley  introduces  to  the  reader  as  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  his  own  Life  of  Stein,  is  a 
volume  from  wliich  tliere  is  to  be  got  as 
much  pleasure  as  instruction;  for  Arndt 
was  a  strong,  honest,  highly  individual  char- 
acter, who  lived  in  most  stirring  times, 
and  was  made,  by  choice  and  by  circum- 
iitauce,  to  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
tiio  long  and  deadly  struggle  against  the 
imperial  despotism  of  Bonaparte.  "  Popu- 
lar knowledge  of  history,"  remarks  Mr. 
Seeley,  "  must  always  be  imparted  by  means 
of  personal  narrative.  ...  It  is  one  ques- 
tion how  history  ought  to  be  written  for  the 
purposes  of  sciences,  and  another  by  what 
means  some  useful  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
generally  diffused."  As  the  example  of 
scientitic  iiistorv  here  alluded  to  is  l)oth  awk- 
ward  in  construction  and  clumsy  in  narra- 
tion, we  have  especial  reason  for  welcoming 
a  work  which  drives  us,  in  regular  connec- 
tion, so  many  vivid  sketches  of  eminent  men, 
of  national  habits,  of  national  feeling,  —  all 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  so  worthy  of 
our  respect  and  with  so  strong  claims  to 
our  liking  as  was  this  poet  and  thinker,  who, 
at  his  death,  in  1S60,  was  probably  the  man 
most  revered  in  all  Germany.  Yet,  though 
he  contributed  more  to  the  national  cause 
than  any  other  man  of  letters,  and  though 
the  author  of  tiie  most  popular  song  and 
tlie  mo^t  familiar  quotation  in  his  lan- 
guage, Arndt  was  born  a  Swedish  subject 
and  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  which 
marked  the  lowest  point  of  German  degra- 
dation, did  he  feel  the  claims  of  n<itional 
as  distingtiislied  from  political  patriotism. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  the  picturesque 
bland  of  Riigen,  where  his  father,  himself 
a  freed  man  and  the  son  of  a  serf,  was  the 
agent  of  a  lar::e  estate.  Arndt's  birth  was 
thus  as  humble  as  it  well  could  be,  and,  with- 
out ever  becomin.:  a  democrat,  he  always 
maintainf'd  his  claim  to  personal  equali- 
ty with  high  and  low,  therein  differing 
f:  om  nearly  all  hi^  literary  contemporaries. 
Amd:  w;is  intended  for  a  clergyman,  and 
he  actually  wa.s  licensed  to  preach;  but 
when  lie  had  g<'t  so  far  he  became  con- 
viuceii  this  work  was  not  that  most  fitted 
to  him,  and  his  father  being  well  to  do, 
'.it:  set  out  ujKDu  his  tfiivels,  jounieying  for 
a  vear  and  a  half   throu^rh  the  Austrian 

*  T'it  Li^e  and  Ait-entures  o/Enut  Moritz  Amdt. 
rompilM  fr<-im  the  Gfrman.  With  a  preface.  By  J. 
&.  ?£UJtT.  M.  A.     Boston:  Robertii  Brothers.  1879. 


States,  France,  and  Western  Germany,  re- 
turning home  in  1798.  The  next  few  years 
he  was  busy  writing  political  'pamphlets,  an 
account  of  his  travels,  and  a  history  of  serf- 
dom in  Swedish  Germany,  a  publication 
which  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  not 
without  influence  in  bringing  al)out  a  better 
state  of  things.  For  several  of  the  gentry, 
thinking  their  interests  threatened  by  the 
book,  sent  the  king  a  copy,  in  which  were 
marked  passages  reflecting  severely  upon 
some  of  his  predecessors.  The  king  for- 
warded it  to  the  governor  of  Pommern,  with 
orders  to  prosecute  the  author ;  but  the 
governor  contented  himself  with  summon- 
ing Arndt  before  him,  showing  him  the 
book,  and  asking  how  he  would  get  out  of 
the  scrape.  Arndt's  reply  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  man :  he  simply  took  the  book 
and  marked  other  places,  requesting  it  to 
\yQ  sent  again  to  the  king.  This  time  the 
royal  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
author's  charges  were  true,  then  his  lan- 
guage was  none  too  strong.  And  serfdom 
was  abolished  by  royal  edict  some  time  be- 
fore Stein's  similar  reform  in  Prussia. 

But  Amdt  did  not  become  a  man  of  note 
till  the  year  1812,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  Stein,  to  assume,  dur- 
ing the  two  years  following,  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  that  occu))ied  by  Dr.  Bu^^ch  in  the 
office  of  Count  Bismarck.  Up  to  Stein's 
death  he  remained  a  firm  friend  to  Amdt, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
the  latter  got  his  professorship  at  the  Uni- 
ver^itv  of  Bonn. 

This  English  biography  is  admiral)ly  pre- 
])ared,  fidlowin*;  the  s^mnd  principle  of  let- 
ting the  hero  tell  his  own  story  wherever 
this  is  )>ossible.  Pa.«(sage8  are  thus  taken 
from  letters,  from  his  detailed  account  of 
his  intercourse  with  Stein,  from  the  de- 
fense of  his  political  life  issued  on  occasion 
of  his  trial  in  1821,  from  his  travels,  and 
from  a  kind  of  antobiograjihy  published  in 
1840.  As  regards  selection,  arrangement, 
and  translation,  the  compiler's  work  is  re- 
markablv  well  done*  the  mistranslation  of 
idiomatic  terms  being  almost  the  only  blem- 
ish. We  hold  entirely  Professor  Seeley's 
opinion  that  "these  memoirs,  simple  and 
modest  as  they  arc,  have  a  right  to  lire. 
Amdt  never  imagined  himself  to  be  a  great 
man,  nor  supposed,  either,  that  anything  he 
had  done  deserved,  on  its  own  account,  to 
be  recorded,  or  that  any  of  his  thoughts  de- 
served to  be  remembered  for  their  wisdom 
or  depth.  But  he  led  such  a  life,  and  had 
such  a  character,  that  his  antobiographj  hat 
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the  value  of  a  historical  novel.  His  life  re- 
flects his  time,  because  it  wus  decisively  in* 
fluenced  by  it.  .  . .  And,  moreover,  Anidt's 
character  was  a  remarkably  clear  mirror  for 
his  time  to  redect  itself  in.  He  was  all  can- 
dor, warmth,  and  cheerfulness." 

—  It  is  well  for  readers  that  histories  of 
other  nations  and  the  lives  of  distin;;uishcd 
foreijrnei'S  should  be  written  in  English. 
The  French,  to  be  sure,  can  be  left  to  de- 
scribe their  various  glories,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  their  language  is  generally  un- 
derstood, and,  moreover,  they  have  a  sense 
of  form  which  is  always  gratifying.  With 
the  Germans,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat 
different ;  nil  students  will  have  to  go  to 
them  for  nuiteriat,  whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  but  too  often  the  Teutonic  arrangement 
of  materia]  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  dis- 
orderly accumulation.  All  general  state- 
ments of  this  kiud  arc  of  course  only  part- 
ly true  :  the  French  have  at  times  sacriticed 
accuracy  to  elegance,  and  the  Germans  as 
writers  are  nut  alwavs  heavv :  but  there  is  a 
ba^is  of  truth  in  the  hasty  popular  feeling 
about  the  literature  of  the  two  nations.  In 
writiu;:  the  life  of  Stein,*  Professor  Scelev 
has  had,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  native  land 
of  that  eminent  man  for  information,  and 
he  has  found  much,  from  which  he  has  drawn 
witii  discreet  freedom. 

Stein  himsi'lf  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Napoleon's  foes,  and  Napoleon,  who  never 
lacked  perception  in  what  concerned  his  re- 
lations to  his  enemies,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  perceive  the  dangers  he  ran  from  this  un- 
armrd  autogonUt.  Indeed,  it  wa<  only  tlioso 
whom  Stein  was  anxious  to  help  who  c»c- 
casionally  disregarded  him.  In  some  ways, 
this  was  not  strange.  Stein  possessinl  what 
Bismarck  h:is  made  almost  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  great  German  statesman,  a  pro- 
found ca{):ieity  for  contempt  of  the  pedantic 
grooves  in  which  German  otiicial  life  most 
naturally  runs.  Like  his  illustrious  sueees- 
sor,  as  he  may  be  called.  Stein  wiis  often 
moved  liy  great  gusts  of  rudeness  and  sever- 
ity-. Aftff  all,  in  Stain's  ca-e  this  petulance 
w:is  but  on«'  in<li<-:ition  of  his  grt-at  energy, 
and  the  numerous  instances  tliar  Professor 
Seeley  gives  of  it  only  make  the  reader  more 
consiious  of  the  sufferiuirs  tht»  hero  must 
have  undergone  l»efore  he  saw  Xajioloon 
finally  eomjuereil,  durin;;  the  time  that  he 
w:u*  wati'hing  his  eountry  sinkiu::  lower  an<l 
lower,  tasting  continually  new  humiliations. 

1  Lift  ami  Timef  of  Stfin  :  or,  Gfnnany  and 
Prussia  in  tht  yapoUnnic  At^e.  IK  J.  K  ^eelet,  M. 
A.,  R«t;>u«  Profo.'for  of  Modem  IIi«torv  in  tht>  Uni- 


Professor  Seeley  gives  as  a  complete  and 
most  interesting  account  of  the  great  man's 
work  in  freeing  his  country  from  its  misfort- 
unes. At  times,  we  have  a  consciunsnesa 
that  it  is  the  historian  rather  than  the  biog- 
rapher who  is  handling  the  pen,  and  there 
is  a  certain  not  exactly  coldness,  bat  ex- 
treme fullness  of  detail,  in  which  Stein  is 
lost  to  sight ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
On  the  whole,  the  reader  is  able  to  get  a 
very  exact  impression  of  the  condition  of 
Germany  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  with- 
out any  undue  sacrifice  of  Stein's  personal- 
ity. So  far  as  we  know,  this  period  has  not 
before  now  received  proper  attention  from 
any  Knglish  historian.  But  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  made  some  such  ex- 
planation of  Germany's  recent  course  nec- 
essary and  timelv. 

Stein's  character  has  never  been  so  well 
drawn  in  English,  nor  yet,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
in  German.  He  was  of  the  stuff  of  which 
great  heroes  are  made,  both  in  his  faults  and 
in  his  virtues,  and  the  lesson  of  his  life  is 
an  important  one.  The  description  of  Ger- 
many during  the  period  Professor  Seeley 
has  written  about  is  most  inten'stins:.  Of 
a  book  so  full  it  is  hard  to  speak  justly  with- 
out taking  up  a  number  of  the  many  qneft- 
tions  it  suggests.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  patriotism,  which  the  book 
illustrates.  The  view  that  the  literary  men 
held  concerning  duty  to  one's  country  is  one 
that  Professor  Seeley  mentions,  not  in  the 
way  of  al»stract  discussion,  bat  as  a  part  uf 
his  faithful  chronicle.  All  the  greater  Ger- 
man writers  lived  aloof  from  politics  ;  they 
looked  on  patriotism  a^  but  magnified  prej- 
udice, and  it  is  curious  to  sec  how  Stein 
fought  against  this  tendency.  Professor 
Seelvy  h:is  hardly  done  justice  to  the  en- 
thusiasm pro<1ueed  by  the  later  lyric  poets, 
whose  war  songs  are  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Germans  has  cost  them  a 
high  price,  and  the  day  may  come  wheu  pat- 
riotism shall  1)C  called  provincialism  ;  bat 
the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  that  change  of 
front,  however  desirable  it  may  l»e. 

As  a  study  of  the  irrowth  of  a  nation  to- 
wards  patriotism,  there  i<  no  more  interest- 
ing lK>ok  than  thi'^  one,  and  it  would  l>c  hard 
to  tind  another  that  made  so  plain  the  neces- 
sity of  patient  training.  This  is  what  Stein 
made  the  main  law  of  his  country,  —  al- 
though, of  course',  he  had  docile  material  to 
work  with.  —  and  by  ])er>istont  effort  and 
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uiirelnxed  detorminntion  he  won  the  day, 
and  did  his  full  share  in  rendering  the  coud- 
try  victorious. 

—  Dr.  Schumat'her  is  the  consul  general 
of  tiie  (u'riuau  Empire  for  the  United 
States,  residing  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
an  active  and  intelligent  traveler  and  a  dil- 
igent student  of  historical  geography,  so  that 
he  was  fully  competent  to  a]ipreci£U;e  the 
literary  trciisures  gathered  in  the  libraries 
of  Messrs.  James  Lennox,  Carson  Brevoort, 
and  II.  C.  Murphy.  From  the  material  that 
he  thus  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and  with 
his  large  knowledge  of  the  subject,  be  has 
prepared  iui  elaborate  essay  on  Peter  Mar- 
tvr,^  the  tirst   historian  of  the  discoveries 

• 

made  by  his  own  contemporaries,  Colum- 
bus and  his  companions  and  successors  in 
the  early  expeditious  from  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal. Peter  was  a  native  of  Arona,  on 
Lake  Mag<;iore,  in  the  Milanese  territory, 
and  si>ent  ten  years  of  his  early  life  in 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  literary  cir- 
cle of  his  time,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  capital  by  his  mas- 
tery of  Latiu,  which  he  wrote  and  taught 
so  as  to  earn  the  approval  of  the  leading 
classical  authorities  there.  The  Spanish 
Hmba>sador,  Cardinal  Tendilla,  engaged 
him  to  return  with  him  to  Spain,  where  he 
found  many  of  his  countrymen  and  others 
of  tir>t-rate  ability  at  Salamanca  and  To- 
ledo, and,  following  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
he  gave  his  name  .a  Latin  termination,  be- 
came IVtrus  Martyr  Anglerius,  and  the 
Latin  clerk  to  the  crown.  He  followed  the 
royal  pair,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  their 
campaign  against  the  Moslems,  but,  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  exchange  the  pen  for 
the  swonl,  busied  himself  in  teaching;  be- 
came a  priest ;  served  on  several  embassies, 
notably  on  one  to  the  sultan  of  the  Nile, 
the  Mameluke  commander;  declined  an- 
other to  Constantinople  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India;  was  the  first  abbot 
cf  Jamaica  and  archdeacon  of  Ocana;  was 
employed  in  quieting  an  insurrection  in 
Valencia ;  wils  prior  of  Granada  and  papal 
prothonotary  ;  and  when  he  died  the  chapter 
of  Granada  erected  a  fitting  memorial  in 
the  cathedral  in  1520,  recording  his  services 
to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  But  his  true 
claim  to  the  exhau>tive  account  of  his  life 
and  writings  given  by  Schumacher,  and  to 
the  high  praise  awarded  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Las  Casas  and  Oviedo,  and  by  later 
writers,  Humboldt  and  Hallam,  Helps  and 

'  Petrux  M'trtyr,  der  Geschichtsckr titer  des 
W'-Umftrts.  Eino  Studie.  Von  IIermakx  A.  SCHU- 
MACQKR.     Mil  eincT  Kiirte   aus  dom  Jahre  1610. 


Harrisse,  Prcscott  and  Hanke,  is  based  on  his 
history  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Colum- 
bus and  his  followers,  and  his  letters  describ- 
ing the  reports  made  by  them,  which  fur- 
nished the  material  for  his  own  books,  and 
were  subsequently  printed  in  a  volume  that 
Humboldt  pointed  out  as  the  most  curious 
historic  monument  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  and  Charles  V.  Peter 
was,  from  the  outset,  an  unconscious  his- 
torian of  his  own  times  ;  for,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  ho  was  diligent  in  col- 
lecting all  the  latest  news  and  embodying 
it  in  letters  to  his  patrons  in  Italy,  who  ex- 
pected thus  to  be  supplied  with  correct  ac- 
counts of  all  public  events  of  importance. 
His  correspondence  during  forty  years  — 
from  1488  to  1528,  over  two  hundred  let- 
ters—  was  all  carefully  preserved,  and  on 
the  retained  copies  he  noted  the  changes 
and  additions  to  the  stock  of  information 
there  gathered  together;  and  these  were 
printed  in  1530,  and  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Spain.  In  writing  to  Milan,  in  1493, 
Peter  mentioned  the  safe  return  of  Colum- 
bus from  his  first  voyage,  the  honors  paid 
him,  his  reported  discoveries,  and,  with  char- 
acteristic local  Italian  jealousy,  rather  dis- 
paraged the  claim  of  the  Genoese  mariner. 
Peter  himself,  by  a  happy  accident,  gave  to 
the  newly  discovered  territory  the  title  of 
"  novus  mundus,"  although  Columbus  lived 
and  died  in  the  honest  faith  that  he  had 
only  opened  a  new  route  to  the  oldest  of 
lands,  Asia,  and  that  his  real  service  wjis 
in  shortening  the  access  to  India,  with  its 
treasures.  From  being  a  mere  chronicler 
in  casual  letters,  Peter  rose  to  the  digni- 
ty of  authorship,  aiming  at  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  new  discoveries  in  the  West, 
and  seeking  to  relate  in  ten  decades,  in  imi- 
tation of  Livy,  the  voyages  of  Columbus 
and  his  companions  and  successors.  It  is 
this  work  that  has  given  him  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  first  historian  of  America,  and 
Dr.  Schumacher's  study  exhausts  the  stock 
of  information  as  to  his  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, the  details  of  the  printing  and  re- 
printing of  his  book  in  its  several  editions, 
and  the  history  of  the  man  and  his  relations 
to  the  great  discoverers  whose  achievements 
he  was  the  first  thus  to  record  in  a  continu- 
ous narrative.  At  first  receiving  the  news 
of  what  Columbus  had  found  with  well- 
bred  doubt  or  indifference,  Peter  ended 
by  sharing  heartily  in  the  temper  of  the 

[Peter  Martyr ^  the  Historian  o/th*  Ocean.  A  Study. 
By  UsRXAXX  A.  ScHuxAOHKR.  With  a  map,  of  the 
year  1510.]    New  York :  B.  Stefger.    1879. 
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time,  accepting  all  that  tallied  with  his  clas- 
sical and  mythological  education  and  hid 
preconceived  notions,  ami  recording  with 
hesitation  much  that  is  now  the  common- 
place of  our  knowledge  of  the  regions  then 
first  made  known  to  Europeans.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Alcala  brought  together  what 
was  best  in  Spain  of  learning  and  scholar- 
ship, attracted  the  youth  of  the  nation  then 
only  recently  consolidated  under  one  crown, 
gave  them  instruction  in  classics  and  medi- 
cine and  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  dav  : 
and  the  printing-press  set  np  there  by 
a  German,  Jacob  Cromberger,  of  Seville, 
brought  forth  a  polyglot  Bible  and  many 
other  rare  bibliographical  treasures,  charac- 
teristic in  themselves  and  as  representing  a 
period  of  literary  transition  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  book  that  is  of  speciiil  inter- 
est to  students  of  earlv  American  historv  is 
Peter  Martyr's  Decades,  covering  twenty 
years  of  contemporary  discovery,  beginning 
with  that  by  Columbus  of  what  ho  claimed 
to  \>e  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  end- 
ing with  a  description  of  the  first  jiermaneut 
settlement  on  the  main-land  of  what  was 
thus  finally  recognized  as  a  new  continent. 
The  book  gave  the  first  account  in  one  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  results  achieved  by 
the  ex])editions  sent  out  from  Spiiin ;  of  their 
reports  of  great  wealth  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  of  struggles 
and  negotiations  with  hardy  savages,  of 
shipwrecks  and  disaster,  of  starvation  and 
death,  of  defeat  and  conquest,  of  the  hor- 
rors and  the  charms  of  the  unknown  r<gion, 
of  the  misery  and  the  splendor  of  the  tro]nc's, 
of  pagan  crinus  and  Christian  miracles. 
The  l><M)k  is  full  of  stories  of  terrible  giants 
and  gigantic  Amazons,  of  men  living  in  tri-es 
and  using  poisoned  arrows,  of  savages  orid- 
narily  feeding  on  vegetables  and  feasting 
on  the  flesh  of  their  defeated  enemies,  —  of 
the  truths  and  the  fictions  that  came  from 
the  empire  beyond  the  ocean  ;  and  its  great 
aim  was  to  secure  a  full  recognition  of  the 
services,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  rights  of 
Spain  in  it<  di>tant  colonies,  where  its  su- 
premacy was  threatened  by  the  success  of 
rival  nations  in  new  expeditions.  It  is  a 
note  Worth  V  fact,  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Schu- 
macher,  that  the  best  edition  of  the  book 
is  that  printed  in  Paris  in  1587,  edited  by 
Hakluyt,  and  dedicate'*  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, thus  uniting  in  one  work  the  three 
men  who  l)est  deser\'e  the  gratitude  of  the 

1  Artists  of  the  ISineteenth  Century^  and  their 
Works.  A  IIand-lk>ok  containing  d.i&O  Biographical 
Sketches.    By  Clara    Erskinb  CLEiix:tT  and  Lau 


Student  of  geography  for  their  labors  in  Its 
broad  field.  The  Spanish  edition  is  renr 
rare,  and  was  so  from  the  outset ;  for,  with 
characteristic  jealousy,  it  was  withheld  from 
general  circulation  for  fifty  years,  although 
in  the  mean  time  a  translation  of  the  first 
three  Decades  was  printed  in  London  in 
1 55.1,  of  the  fourth  in  1 577,  and  of  the  whole 
in  1612.  Then  a  collection  of  Peter's  letters 
was  printed  in  Alcala  in  1 533,  and  an  El- 
zevir reprint  of  them  was  issued  in  1670, — 
Opus  Epistolarum  Petri  Marty ris  Anglerii, 
—  with  many  corrections  of  the  numerous 
errors  that  easily  occurred  in  the  effort  to 
interpolate  later  facts  in  old  letters;  and 
others  of  his  letters  figure  in  Llorentc^s 
History  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  Bergen- 
roth's  Calendar  of  State  Papers  at  Siman- 
cas,  —  but  still  the  wonder  grows  that,  as 
Humboldt  suggested,  no  writer  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  age  of  Alexander  VI., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.  has  been  attracted 
by  the  freshness  of  this  admirable  letter- 
writer  to  publish  an  abstract  of  his  work. 
Harrisse  points  out  that  he  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  and  indeed 
to  him  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  of 
the  letters  of  Columbus,  while  Ranke  and 
Kohl  refer  to  his  works  as  a  source  of  most 
reliable  information  as  to  the  earliest  dm-  * 
coveries  of  America ;  and  Humboldt  was  in- 
spired by  Peter  to  his  critical  investigations 
and  travels  on  the  American  continents, 
just  as  Schumacher  followed  Humboldt  in 
his  journeys  over  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  then  in  his  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  compo>ition  of  Pelcr 
Martvr's  Decades  of  the  New  World  and 
its  curious  literary  hi.story.  What  Schu- 
macher has  thus  done  for  the  bibliography 
of  our  first  author  had  been  attempted  in 
another  and  much  less  satisfactory  way  by 
Schlozer  in  his  extracts  from  Peter's  Letters 
so  far  as  thev  related  to  America,  in  the 
Grottingen  Collection  of  1777  ;  but  the  prog- 
ress in  critical  knowledge  in  the  interval  is 
happily  illnstratetl  in  the  superiority  of  the 
pre.<<ent  essay  and  its  wealth  of  material, 
found  bv  its  author  around  him  in  New 
York,  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which 
it  is  used  in  bringing  home  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  storv  of  the  Life  and  letters  of 
Peter  Martvr. 

—  Mrs.  Clement  and  Mr.  Laurence  Hnt- 
ton,  in  their  joint  work,  Artists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,^  are  for  innate  enough  to 
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have  established  a  most  excellent  and  nse- 
ful  type  for  such  a  work.  Of  course  their 
nndcrtaking  in  its  present  form  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  For  the  large  majority 
of  the  two  thousand  and  fifty  artists  here 
memorialized  are  still  living  and  working; 
many  of  them  have  their  lives  yet  to  fulfill 
in  completeness  of  achievement,  and  many 
more  must  come  upon  the  scene  and  leave 
their  marks  upon  the  time  during  the  twen- 
ty years  which  must  elapse  before  the  close 
of  the  century.  This  book  must  be  accept- 
ed, therefore,  as  a  first  edition  of  a  final  work, 
subject  to  successive  amendments  and  addi- 
tions with  the  gradual  and  constant  devel- 
opment of  the  history  of  modem  art. 

The  authors  in  their  preface  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  either  from  print- 
ed authorities  or  from  the  artists  themselves, 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  contributions 
rendered  by  living  artists  to  the  art  of  the 
time.  Distance  has  not  yet  given  to  them 
the  true  position  which  they  are  to  occupy 
in  history.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  the 
authors,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony, 
have  applied,  with  various  success,  to  the 
artists  themselves  for  a  correct  list  of  their 
works  and  a  correct  statement  of  their  edu- 
cation, with  all  necessary  facts  as  to  dates 
and  places ;  or  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  such  contemporary  criticism  and 
current  testimony  as  could  be  found.  For 
the  most  part,  the  illustrative  quotations  arc 
liberal  and  well  chosen  out  of  a  large  range 
of  literature,  and  thev  form  the  most  attract- 
ive  feature  of  the  volumes. 

A  work  of  this  sort  must  have  exclusions 
and  inclusions  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and 
it  would  1)0  easv  to  discover  nam(»  which 
perhaps  do  not  so  well  deserve  mention  as 
some  which  have  been  quite  forgotten.  This 
of  course  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  can- 
not but  note,  however,  that,  as  in  the  in- 


dustrial arts  of  the  latter  part  of  the  cent- 
ury there  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  developments  of  modern  art 
in  a  high  range  of  thought  and  invention, 
the  best  designers  in  pottery,  faUnce^  and 
stained  glass,  in  fabrics  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
wall  decorations  especially,  should  have 
found  ample  notice  in  these  pages.  It  is 
but  due  to  them  and  to  their  great  influence 
that  they  should  take  their  place  beside 
those  whose  works  are  exhibited  in  galleries. 
Among  architects  the  omissions  are  singu- 
larly frequent,  and  the  notice  of  the  few 
whose  names  are  included  is  extremely  in- 
adequate. Against  such  names  as  Joseph 
Louis  Due  and  Vaudremer  in  France ;  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  Alfred  VVaterhouse,  Norman 
Shaw,  and  George  Edmund  Street  in  En- 
gland ;  Earl  Friedrich  Schinkel  in  Germany, 
we  do  not  find  an  intelligent  recognition  of 
their  greatest  and  most  characteristic  works, 
which  have  certainly  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  history  of  modem  art. 
Among  the  illustrious  names  in  this  branch 
of  art  not  mentioned  are  those  of  H.  La- 
brouste,  the  leader  of  the  modern  Greek 
school  and  architect  of  the  National  Library 
of  Paris,  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  most  brill- 
iant of  modern  writers  on  art,  and  one  of 
the  best  draughtsmen  of  modem  times ; 
among  English  architects  we  look  in  \ain 
for  the  names  of  Burges,  Butterfield,  and 
other  leaders ;  and  among  Americans  Rich- 
ard Upjohn,  the  father  of  the  profession 
here,  should  receive  some  adequate  men- 
tion. We  recommend  a  careful  revision  of 
this  list  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  full- 
ness of  record.  Complete  indices  of  artists, 
authorities  quoted,  and  names  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  text  occur  in  each  volume. 
In  this  respect  the  work  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  most  thoroughly 
and  liberally  edited. 


THE  JENNINGS  SANITARY  DEPOT  AND  COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  WARING 


New  York,  July  1, 1879. 
To  THB  Editor  op  the  ATLAimo  Mojcthlt: 

8iR,  —  In  your  July  number  you  publish  a  paper 
by  Col.  Oecu  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  termed  Recent  Modifi- 
cations  in  Sanitary  Drainage,  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  and  reflecting  upon  appliances  manu- 
factured by  UK.  Recognizing  the  power  for  good 
or  evil  statements  from  such  a  source,  and  pub> 


IJshed  in  your  Journal,  must  bear,  we  would  ask,  in 
the  inten^t  of  public  health,  the  insertion  of  the 
following  comments  in  your  next  issue :  — 

We  claim  that  Colonel  Waring  offers  no  explaiuk- 
tion  for  his  changed  opinion,  nor  Justifies  his 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  **  Jennings  Cloeets,'* 
the  reputation  of  which  has,  however,  too  long  and 
deserredly  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  faror  of 
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the  architectural  and  medieal  profenrions,  sanitari- 
ans  and  hooMholden,  to  be  destroyed  bj  a  single 
paragraph  merely  expreraing  a  penional  opinion. 

Colonel  Waring  only  recommends  the  **  Uopper 
Closet "  '*  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,-'  there- 
by, we  presume,  tacitly  admitting  its  many  imper- 
fections, of  which  he  cannot  be  ignorant.  We  hold 
that  the  "  Jenning.s  Closet,''  with  or  without  its  trap 
combination,  is  (as  much  as  any  Uopper)  the  wry 
fssenre  of  simplietty^  combined  with  the  "  plunger," 
which  multiplies  the  cleansing  and  scouring  power 
of  the  closet,  and  forms  a  mechanical  and  absolute 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  those  "  gaseous  products  of 
or]^nic  decomposition  "  which  the  film  of  water,  a« 
shown  in  Colonel  Waring's  illustration,  even  with 
his  proposed  expenditure  of  fifty  gallons  of  water 
per  diem,  would  be  totally  incapable  of  affording. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space  to  even 
attempt  fully  to  discu:*?  this  matter  in  your  col- 
unms,  nor  would  it  sufficiently  justify  the  trespass 


merely  to  establish  a  theoretical  xenilt  jwv  or  •.«» , 
we  would  only  ask,  in  conclusion,  to  be  allowed  to 
invite  all  those  really  interested  in  sanitaxy  inrog- 
ress  personally  to  inspect  our  closets  before  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  biased  by  a  statement 
which,  however  bona  fide ^  must  have  been  made 
without  due  reflection  or  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Jknthngs  Samtast  Dkpot. 

The  above  having  been  submitted  to  me,  I  reply : 
That  my  statement  was  not  made  "  wittiont  doe 
reflection  or  consideration  ;  -  -  that  the  only  reason 
for  making  it  was  to  modify  my  very  strong  ctnn- 
mendation  of  the  Jennings  Closet  in  the  earlier  pa- 
per, which  this  recent  one  was  intended  to  correct ; 
and  that,  while  I  consider  the  Jexuaings  the  best  elof- 
et  of  its  class,  I  consider  the  class  a  bad  one,  —  an 
opinion  in  which,  however,  many  **  practical plomb- 
ers  --  do  not  agree  with  me.         Geo.  E.  Waeuco 
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IRENE   THE   MISSIONARY. 


XXVII. 

As  Irene  had  feared,  Dr.  Macklin  was 
selected  to  join  the  Damascus  station, 
and  to  jrive  what  openinji^  to  the  truth 
ho  could  by  his  prescriptions  and  sur- 
geries. 

**  I  could  n't  escape  this,"  he  private- 
ly explained  to  Mrs.  Payson,  on  the 
evenins:  of  his  arrival.  **  I  did  n't  want 
to  impose  my  presence  on  Irene,  and  I 
dreaded  to  meet  her  for  mv  own  sake. 
But  Dr.  Anson  could  n't  come  without 
either  displacini;  or  dividing  another 
family.  It  seemed  wrong  to  call  on  the 
mission  to  consider  my  private  affairs. 
I  said  nothing  about  them,  and  here  I 


am. 


>> 


**  But  your  health,  doctor,"  she  sighed. 
•'  I  am  afraid  the  summer  liere  will  quite 
break  vou  down." 

**  That  doesn't  matter.  If  I  can  die, 
and  die  in  this  work,  I  shan't  grieve 
over  it.  Do  vou  think  Irene  will  be 
much  troubled  by  my  presence?" 

**  I  don't  care  if  she  is,"  snapped 
Mrs.  Payson.  *'  I  hope  so.  I  hope  she 
has  some  conscience." 

*'  She  has  :i  conscience,"  declared  the 
doctor,  with  ecpial  spirit.  **  She  is  a 
good,  swot't,  noble  girl.  It  is  n't  her 
fault  if  men  fall  in  love  with  her  who 
are  not  worthy  of  her. ' ' 

Mrs.  Pavsun   ^azed  at  her  ma^nani- 


mous  favorite  in  mute  amazement  and 
despair. 

**I  ought  not  to  fret  at  you,"  said 
Macklin,  repenting  of  his  impetuosity. 
**  You  are  my  fast  friend,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it." 

**  I  was  n't  hurt.  I  was  merely  won- 
dering to  see  you  so  changed." 

**  Yes,  Vam  changed,"  sighed  the  doc- 
tor. **  When  a  man  is  bled  at  his  heart, 
it  takes  the  pride  and  the  spunk  out  of 
him.  I  don't  know  but  it  betters  him. 
I  am  no  longer  conceited  about  my  spirit, 
and  I  think  I  can  offer  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter.  Well,  this  is  unmanly 
and  silly,  —  this  prattling  about  my  own 
sorrow.  Let  us  say  no  more  of  it  so 
long  as  I  remain  with  you.  And  —  one 
thing  more,  my  dear  friend  —  I  want 
vou  to  treat  Irene  as  thoujjh  we  were  all 
one  in  purpose  and  love." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  good  lady. 
**  There  must  be  no  quarreling  in  the 
mission.  And  besides,  it  might  send  her 
back  to  Bhamdun;  she  wasn't  obliged 
to  come  here." 

The  doctor,  in  spite  of  the  deep  wound 
in  his  heart,  was  so  amused  over  this 
shrewd  after-thought  that  he  smiled  as 
he  turned  away. 

A  number  of  days  passed  in  jjniet. 
Tliere  was  no  war  in  Lebanon  and  none 
in  the  Pavson  household.  Dr.  Macklin 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  receiving  and 
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visiting  a  horde  of  patients,  who  seemed 
to  start  into  existence  under  his  pillin,  as 
if  these  had  been  the  stones  of  Deuca- 
lion. Irene,  who  had  no  girls  to  teach, 
occasionally  lent  a  hand  at  washing;  a 
wound  or  a  sore-eved  baby,  and  devot- 
ed  some  hours  every  day  to  an  ambitious 
attempt  at  translating  a  Sabbath-school 
book  into  Arabic,  meanwhile  often  wish- 
ing herself  back  in  Lebanon,  where  she 
could  be  of  more  obvious  use. 

The  two  never  met  except  at  meal- 
times, and  otherwise  in  the  presence  of 
the  Paysons.  Each  tried  to  look  ujion 
the  other  sololv  as  a  fellow- laborer  in 
the  great  vineyard.  The  doctor  wrestled 
earnestly  with  himself  for  repining  that 
Irene  should  not  love  him  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  righteousness:  and  the  voung 
lady,  on  her  part,  strove  to  revere  him  as 
a  most  noble  friend,  who  deserved  every- 
thing from  her  that  she  could  truly 
give. 

It  was  rather  a  forced  situation,  one 
must  admit;  and  I  dou*t  wonder  that  it 
lasted  only  a  week  or  so.  One  sultr}' 
afternoon,  when  the  heat  was  bevond 
the  computation  of  a  common  thermom- 
eter, the  doctor  and  Irene  sought  what 
freshness  there  was  in  the  great  saloon. 
In  this  lofty  apartment,  where  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Barida  bubbled  over  the  mar- 
ble fountain,  there  was  at  least  a  look 
and  a  noise  of  coolness. 

**  I  can  stay  nowhere  else,*'  a|)olo- 
gized  Macklin,  who  had  entered  last. 
'*I  can't  bear  these  heats  as  I  once 
could.'' 

*•  Lie  down  on  the  mukaad,''  she  re- 
plied, pointing  out  the  one  oppo^ite  to 
herself.  **  You  must  j^et  a  rot  when 
vou  can.  You  know  the  mission  stands 
on  its  me<licine  chest." 

'•  I  wish  these  penpU*  cared  as  much 
for  their  souls  as  tliev  do  for  their  bod- 
ies,"  he  sii;he<l,  stretchinir  himself  out 
wearily.  **  Pavson  w<»uld  have  ujorti 
work,  :ind  I  >hould  have  less,  and  things 
would  h>ok  better.'' 

Then  there  was  a  lon-j  >ilence,  durinjj 
which  she  sewed  lanj:ui«llv.  and  he  fur- 
tively  gazed  at  her.  The  only  >onn«l  in 
the  irreat,  dim,  sujwrb  hall  was  ilie  nu>- 
notoiious  bubbling  and  dripping  of  the 


marble  basin.  This  murmur  was  magic- 
ally tranquillizing  and  full  of  influences 
of  content.  It  seemed  enough  to  make 
two  people  willing  to  stay  there  forever, 
and  able  to  find  each  other's  companion- 
ship all  sufficient  for  happiness.  As 
Macklin  listened  to  it,  and  looked  tlie 
while  at  Irene,  tlie  idea  of  marriage  stole 
into  his  mind,  and  instantly  won  entire 
possession. 

*'  Irene,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  was 
so  peculiar  that  she  started  and  raised 
her  eyes  quickly. 

*'I  have  kept  silence  a  long  while, 
Irene,"  he  continued,  feeling  in  some 
wild  way  that  that  start  of  hers  had 
given  him  permission  to  say  all  he  would. 
**  I  have  accorded  you  plenty  of  time  to. 
think  over  what  we  talked  of  in  Beirut." 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  There 
was  something  in  his  voice  and  manner 
which  deeply  moved  her.  It  was  a  de- 
spairing composure,  like  that  of  a  sick 
person  who  earnestly  desires  to  live,  yet 
sees  little  hope  of  life,  and  strives  after 
resignati(m.  She  had  a  sentiment  of 
throbbing  pity  for  this  ])atient,  and  yet 
evidently  racked,  sufferer;  and,  mingled 
with  it,  there  was  undoubtedly  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  an  affection  which 
knew  no  changing.  It  is  a  comijination 
of  emotions  which  has  often  helped  to 
make  a  lover  victorious  on  his  second 
trial. 

^'  You  will  not  blame  me,  I  trust,  for 
returning  to  the  subject,"  he  added,  im- 
ploringly. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  knew  not 
how  to  do  otherwise;  as  yet  she  could 
not  decide  what  w^ords  to  utter. 

»'  Then  I  may  hoin;?  "  gasped  Mack- 
lin, suddenly  half  beside  hinitiolf,  and 
leaping  to  his  feet. 

*'  Oh.  doctorl"  exclaimed  Irene,  rit- 
tini;  straight  up  and  staring  at  him. 
'*  What  do  you  mean'i'  What  did  I  aay  ? 
I  said  nothiu;;." 

**  You  surely  gave  me  to  understand 
that  you  did  not  object  "  — 

*'  No.  no!  Sit  down  a^ain.  Let  me 
tell  vou  how  it  was.  I  want  vou  to  lilt- 
en  to  me,^* 

She  had  tpiitc  recovered  her  calmness 
of  demeanor,  if  not  of  spirit.     Even  a 
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shy  and  sensitive  girl  can  get  somewhat 
used  to  being  proposed  to,  if  she  has 
practice  enough.  The  doctor  resumed 
his  scat  in  a  subdued  frame  of  mind,  as 
men  generally  do  when  so  ordered  by 
their  heart's  darlinjjs. 

**  1  said  1  did  not  blame  you  for  speak- 
ing of  it  again,"  she  went  on.  **  That 
is  what  you  asked  me,  and  I  nodded,  yes. 
That  was  all,  and  it  was  true.  How  can 
I  blame  you  for  rememberinjj  me  kind- 
ly  V  I  thought  you  meant  no  more.  I 
thought  —  I  hoped,  at  least — ihat  you 
would  stop  there.  I  did  n't  mean  that 
you  should  go  on  to  say  more." 

**  But  I  must  say  more,"  persist- 
ed Macklin.  '*  Now  that  my  mouth 
is  opened  on  the  subject,  I  mu5t  tell 
you  * '  — 

**No,  no,  no!"  broke  in  Irene.  **You 
are  not  reasonable ;  you  are  hardly  kind. 
Would  you  have  a  girl  marry  without 
love?  It  must  n't  be  talked  of.  Oh,  I 
do  like  vou  —  as  a  friend." 

'*  That  is  so  easily  said,"  groaned  the 
doctor.     *'  What  does  it  amount  to?  " 

**  It  wonH  amount  to  much  if  this  cjoes 
on,"  returned  Irene,  firmly.  "If  this 
goes  on,  it  will  be  one  constant  bicker. 
We  shall  cease  —  that  is  easy  enou'^h  to 
foresee  —  we  shall  cease  to  be  friends." 

**  Never!"  declared  Macklin,  loudly. 
"  You  can't  lielp  my  being  your  friend, 
no  matter  how  much  you  hate  me." 

**I  shall  never  hate  you,"  she  said. 

*'  Then,  why  "  —  he  jdeaded;  but  sud- 
denly there  came  u[>on  him  a  crushing 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit,  and, 
tlirowing  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
mukaad,  he  buried  his  face  in  a  cushion. 

A  brave  and  noble-hearted  man  in 
tears  is  a  moving  spectacle  to  a  girl  who 
has  the  right  kind  of  heart  in  her  bo- 
som. For  a  moment  Irene  had  afeelinjj 
that  she  must  give  up  this  struggle  some 
(lav,  and  that  she  mitjht  as  well  sur- 
r«nder  at  onee.  Then  her  nervous  fin- 
g«.*rs,  strayiFig  aimlessly  about,  rested  on 
the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  became 
conscious  of  a  letter  there.  It  was  the 
last  epistle  from  DeVries,  received  and 
read  that  morninor  and  not  vet  an- 
swered. 

**  Of  course  I  can't  stay  here,"  she 


said,  rising  softly.     *^I  shall  go  to  my 
own  room." 

**I  won't  drive  you  away!"  sobbed 
the  doctor,  springing  up  and  rushing  by 
her  out  of  the  saloon. 

She  returned  slowly  to  the  sofa,  sat 
down,  took  out  Hubertsen's  letter,  and 
looked  at  it  pensively.  There  was  a 
consciousness  that  the  sight  of  her  own 
name  in  that  handwriting  gave  her  pleas- 
ure, —  a  pleasure  which  streamed  like 
warmth  through  all  her  being,  even  to 
the  very  veins  in  her  fingers. 

**  If  it  had  not  been  for  that .'  "  —  she 
thoujrht.  *  *  But  where  am  I  drifting  to  ? 
This  also  will  never  be." 

All  the  same,  her  reply  was  written 
that  very  day,  in  a  kind  of  passion  of 
haste;  and  when  Hubertsen  read  it  he 
said  to  himself  that  his  little  Puritan 
was  a  charming  correspondent ;  in  fact, 
he  so  declared  to  her  in  his  own  next. 

Of  course,  Irene  dreaded  her  next 
meeting  with  the  doctor ;  but  the  good- 
hearted  man  made  it  very  easy  for  her. 
After  a  severe  wrestle  with  the  confu- 
sions of  his  spirit,  he  found  grace  to  re- 
solve that  their  intercourse  should  not 
be  **one  constant  bicker,"  and  he  de- 
cided to  be  once  more  the  frank,  boister- 
ous friend  and  comrade.  By  a  heroic 
effort  —  an  effort  perhaps  incredible  to 
some  men  who  have  been  in  the  like  sit- 
uation —  he  put  aside  all  shrinkings,  re- 
serves, broodings,  and  incriminations, 
and  treated  her  as  he  had  done  in  their 
early  acquaintance.  He  joked  her,  he 
made  believe  bully  her  a  little,  and,  in 
short,  took  on  the  deportment  of  an  elder 
brother- 

Irene  half  believed  that  he  no  longer 
cared  for  her,  and  possibly  never  hfed 
cared  very  seriously.  At  all  events,  the 
change  was  delightful  in  comparison 
with  love-making,  and  she  did  her  best 
to  assume  his  tone  of  unceremonious  fa- 
miliarity. So  for  a  time  they  consorted 
comfortably  enoutrh,  and  had  somewhat 
the  air  of  boon  companions.  Once,  in- 
deed, there  was  such  a  scene  as  might 
occur  between  a  young  lady  and  a  men- 
torizing  brother-in-law. 

They  were  walking  through  the  ba- 
zaars, gazing  at  the  long  rows  of  slovenly 
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alcoves  on  either  hand,  and  at  the  dis- 
nified,  handsome,  white-turbaoed  Dam- 
ascenes, whose  p^rave,  dark  eyes  scorn- 
fully returned  their  glances.  A  ragged, 
cringing  Jew  saluted  the  doctor  humbly, 
and  handed  him  a  letter.  Macklin  gave 
the  wretched  creature  a  piastre,  and  of 
course  looked  at  the  address. 

**  It  is  mine,"  said  Irene,  reaching 
hastily  for  it.  **  It  must  have  dropped 
out  of  my  pocket  when  I  paid  for  that 
robot  licoom." 

But  the.  doctor  had  already  seen  the 
superscription  of  **  Mr.  Porter  Brassey, 
American  Consul,  Beirut." 

**  What  are  you  corresponding  with 
that  man  for  ?  "  he  demanded,  quite  in 
his  old  domineering  way. 

Now  Irene  might  have  told  him  that 
Mr.  Brassey  had  written  her  a  second 
offer  of  marriage,  and  that  this  letter 
contained  a  courteous  refusal  of  the 
same.  But  of  course  she  did  not  feel  at 
libertv  to  disclose  the  consul's  love  se- 
crets,  —  at  least,  not  to  another  gentle- 
man. 

**  I  h.ive  business  with  him,"  she 
laughed.  *'  Do  you  suppose  that  ladies 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  affairs 
of  state?" 

'*NonsonseI"  said  the  doctor.  **  I 
insist  upon  knowing  what  that  letter  is 
about." 

**I  can*t  tell  you." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  almost 
shouted.  **  Are  you  to  correspond  with 
that  commonplace  creature,  and  your 
old  friends  to  know  nothing  about  it?  " 

**  ]My  old  friends  of  six  months'  stand- 
inor!"  Irene  lauirlied  again. 

**  If  it  is  t/orir  secret,  of  course  I  don't 
insist,"  he  retorted,  san^astically. 

**  Of  com>e  it  is  n't  my  secret.  How 
you  do  jibe  at  me !  But  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you:  I  won't  tell  vou  the  first 
thing." 

**  You  must  n't  send  the  letter,  then." 

*'  I  must  and  shall  send  it.  How  ab- 
surd!" 

**  Well,  go  on  in  vour  own  way,"  he 
replietl,  loudly.  **  You  will  get  into 
trouble,  with  your  recklessness,  some  of 
these  days." 

He  was  tr}'ing  to  be  in  a  passion,  as  a 


sort  of  comfort  to  himself.  There  was 
a  runnel  of  Barida  water  in  the  street, 
and  he  straddled  to  the  other  bank  of  it. 
He  would  not  walk  near  her  for  some 
minutes.  Meantime,  the  black-bearded, 
cross-legged  merchants  looked  on  with 
composed  eyes  of  scorn,  or  exchanged 
contemptuous  Moslem  smiles  over  this 
street  tiff  between  a  Frank  and  his  un- 
veiled, brazen  wife. 

On  reaching  home,  Macklin  so  bullied 
Mrs.  Payson  about  this  correspondence 
between  her  wanl  and  Mr.  Brassey  that 
she  told  him  the  whole  story  of  that 
functionary's  persistent  love. 

^' She  must  answer  him,"  argued  the 
ladv,  gently.  **  I  don't  think  she  is  to 
blame." 

**  I  think  she  is,"  blustered  the  doc- 
tor. **  She  ought  to  have  so  answered 
him  the  first  time  that  he  never  would 
have  been  heard  from  again." 

Mrs.  Payson  could  not  say  that  some 
men  won't  stop  for  one  refusal,  and  the 
conversation  ended  in  a  little  harmlesf 
abuse  of  the  poor  consul. 


XXVIII. 

Three  days  after  the  farcical  batik 
over  Irene's  correspondence,  Mr.  Play- 
son  returned  in  great  haste  from  hit 
afternoon  walk  in  the  shadowy  bazaars, 
and  brought  into  the  family  presence  a 
visage  full  of  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

**  The  swonl  is  unsheathed  at  last," 
he  said.  **  I  heanl  mutterings  among 
those  Moslem  merchants  about  battlci 
on  Lebanon.  It  is  only  too  true.  I  went 
directly  to  the  chief  of  the  muleteers, 
and  learned  from  him  that  men  had  ai^ 
rived  this  noon  with  war  in  their  months. 
The  Maronites  have  risen  against  the 
Druzes,  and  where  it  will  end  God  aUwe 
knowoth." 

*'I  wish  I  was  in  the  mountains!** 
broke  out  the  doctor,  his  pugnacious 
face  flushing. 

The  thought  came  to  Irene  that  her 
letter  would  reach  the  consul  just  in 
time  to  deaden  his  inten^st  in  protecting 
the  mission,  if  he  wen*  capable  of  lieing 
thus  ignobly  influenced  by  a  refu;«al.    It 
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was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  should 
feel  a  sense  of  guilt  in  that  matter,  and 
should  glance  tituidly  at  Mrs.  Pay  son, 
as  if  bi'gging  her  not  to  scold. 

*'  We  are  in  our  allotted  post  of  duty, 
doctor,"  said  Payson.  *'  Here  we  must 
reuKun  until  we  are  bidden  away." 

**0h,  of  course  I  stay,"  grumbled 
Macklin.  *'  I  suppose  1  must  stay.  But 
I  would  rather  be  where  I  could  fight 
for  our  native  brethren." 

**  May  the  Mi^rhtiest  cause  the  sword 
to  pass  by  them !  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  be  harmed,  —  they  are  neither 
Druzes  nor  Maronites.  But  they  will 
be  sorelv  terrified.  I  should  like  to  be 
among  them  to  cheer  them." 

(**  Poor  Mrs.  Pelton  will  be  fright- 
ened," thought  Mrs.  Payson.  **  And 
Saada  and  Rufka.") 

**Mr.  DeVries  is  with  them,"  sug- 
gested Irene.  ^^I  do  hope  he  will  be 
careful  of  himself." 

*'I  fear  he  will  be  less  alarmed  than 
his  case  demands,"  said  Mr.  Payson, 
who  earnestly  wanted  *' unconverted 
persons  "  to  be  afraid.  *'  There  is  dan- 
ger that  the  lad  will  ride  into  some 
skirmish  merely  to  see  it.  How  can  one 
have  such  a  desire !  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing but  our  poor  folds,  surrounded  by 
ravenings  and  bowlings,  terrified,  scat- 
tered, though  I  trust  not  slaughtered. 
And  Lebanon,  running  with  blood  and 
lii;hte<l  by  fiame,  —  it  is  too  horrible! 
Yet  it  has  come;  God  has  at  last  per- 
mitted it.  We  must  bear  it  as  submis- 
sively as  we  can,  praying  all  the  while 
that  the  sword  may  be  stayed." 

Reports  of  assassination,  of  burnings 
of  villa<res,  of  battle  and  massacre,  now 
came  thick  and  fast.  The  little  mission 
colony  heard  of  more  bloodshed  and  dev- 
astation  than  the  war  wrou;^bt.  But 
enough  was  true:  a  murderous  struorjjle 
for  su[)rem<a<*y  had  really  0{)ened  between 
the  Maronites  and  Druzes;  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  the  desperation  of 
men  wIk)  fought  for  life  even  more  than 
for  empire;  half  Lebanon  was  rattling 
with  wide-spread  musketry  and  dim  with 
the  smoke  of  blazinjj  dwellings.  The 
Druzes,  a  race  of  warriors,  and  led  by 
families   of  warlike   chiefs,  quickly  as- 


sumed the  ofifensive  and  the  superiority. 
Greatly  overmatched  in  numbers,  and 
believing  that  they  could  afford  no  mercy, 
they  granted  none.  Christian  fugitives 
from  the  mountain  were  soon  streaming 
over  all  the  surrounding  districts.  A 
few  reached  Damascus,  and  brought  hor- 
rible accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
enemies,  exhibiting  in  proof  thereof 
noses  cut  off  and  wrists  amputated. 

There  were  Frank  refugees,  also,  — 
travelers  who  had  been  surprised  by  the 
cyclone  of  warfare,  and  who  had  fled  to 
the  first  discoverable  city  of  refuge.  One 
noteworthy  couple  of  this  class  penetrat- 
ed into  the  mission  house  with  as  much 
vigor  of  purpose  as  though  it  had  ar- 
rived by  cannon-shot.  Mr.  Payson  saw 
before  him,  one  morning,  a  gray- whis- 
kered, well-dressed,  personable,  polite 
gentleman  of  near  sixty,  bearing  on  his 
arm  a  tall,  dark,  black-eyed  lady,  richly 
but  carelessly  attired,  who  might  have 
been  twenty  years  his  junior. 

**  Mr.  Payson,  1  believe,"  said  the 
old  beau,  bowing  and  smiling  and  sim- 
jHjring  in  the  most  honeye<l  fashion. 
**Oneof  our  noble  band  of  American 
missionaries.  My  name  is  Wormly,  — 
Anthony  W.  Wormly,  —  of  Philadel- 
phia. 1  am  delighted  to  make  your  rev- 
erend ac(|uaintance.  Allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  friend,  Miss  Minnie  Bif- 
fies,  a  fellow  countrywoman  and  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  the  Holy  Land.  We 
are  fugitives,  Mr.  Payson,  from  Has- 
beya." 

*'  Hasbeya  has  not  been  attacked?  " 
asked  the  missionary,  eagerly. 

'^Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir;  at  least, 
not  to  our  knowledge.  But  we  heard 
of  bands  roving  about,  and  Mount  Ixiba- 
non  in  an  uproar.  It  seemed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  try  to  reach  Beirut  by  way  of 
Deir  el  Kamr.  And  here  we  are  in  Da- 
mascus, without  a  roof  to  shelter  us,  the 
hotel  being  full.  Can  you  kindly  favor 
us  with  lodging  for  the  night  V  " 

''*•  Surely  I  can,  and  must,"  assented 
Payson.  **  Your  people  will  have  to 
sleep  in  the  court,  but  there  are  rooms 
for  yourselves." 

**  We  have  no  people,"  smiled  Mr. 
Anthony  W.  Wormly.     **  We  hire  men 
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and  animals  from  place  to  place.  Miss 
BitHes  prefers  that  method  of  travel  as 
beincr  more  in  accordance  with  her  — 
her  views." 

The  clerjryman  glanced  at  the  lady 
with  a  slight  expression  of  perplexity. 
Tlie  fact  that  her  name  was  Biffles, 
while  her  companion  was  Wormly,  puz- 
zled him. 

*•  We  are  direct  from  the  Holv  Ciiv," 
said  Miss  Biflles,  who  had  thrown  off 
her  hat,  and  dropped  her  slender  longi- 
tude on  a  sofa  in  a  very  easy  posture. 
**  We  came  north  by  the  Jordan  valley, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  the  whole  of 
Israelis  river.  A\Tiat  a  lovelv  stream  I 
What  a  wonderful  re<j:ion !  What  a  land 
this  will  be  when  the  reign  of  peace  and 
love  opens! " 

*'  Miss  BifBes  has  views  concerning 
the  millennium/-  observed  Mr.  Worm- 
ly.  in  an  explanatory  tone,  which,  by  the 
wav,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
share  her  theories,  but  merely  put  up 
with  them  for  valid  reasons. 

The  missionary  closed  his  eyes  gen- 
tly, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  prays  iov 
j)atience.  Durini;  his  residence  in  Syria 
he  had  seen  a  good  manv  religious  oddi- 
ties;  and  he  understood,  with  control- 
lable annoyance,  that  a  person  of  this 
type  was  now  before  him.  There  was 
n.>  use,  he  at  once  said  to  himself,  in 
arjruiiiir  with  the  woman.  He  would  not 
waste  a  single  rational  induction  or  «le- 
vout  inference  upon  a  millenarian.  Al- 
rea«lv  he  had  decideil  that,  no  matter 
how  liercelv  she  mi<j:ht  babble  about  the 
reign  of  peace  and  li:»ve,  he  wouM  listi-u 
in  silence,  and  then  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  I  wish  you  would  stej)  out,  Mr. 
Wormlv,  antl  see  that  mv  trunks  are  car- 
ried  up  to  my  room  proj>erly."  was  Miss 
Ijitlles's  next  remark.  '•  Those  stupid 
Arabs  will  be  suiv  to  sling  them  topsy- 
turvy." 

The  In-auish  old  fellow  pattere«l  forth 
nifekly  on  his  mission,  and  the  idergy- 
man  was  K  ft  alone  with  the  ladv  who 
had  vii-ws. 

••  I  suppose  you  hail  a  severe  push 
from  H.islu'va,"  hi-  ubserved.  '*  It  is  a 
very  hot  jouniev  at  this  season." 

n/  J  m 


*^Hot  is  no  word  for  it,"  said  Miss 
Biffles.  **  I  should  have  igiven  up  the 
ghost  a  dozen  times  over,  if  I  had  n't 
believed  in  the  presence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  been  determined  to  live  to  see  it 
acknowledged. " 

*'  Did  you  chance  upon  any  of  our 
good  native  bretliren  there?"  asked 
Pavson. 

**  I  chanced  upon  them,"  returned  the 
lady,  with  scornful  pity.  **  I  had  some 
conversation  with  one  who  spoke  En- 
glish. Why  don't  you  preach  to  them 
the  present  reign  of  ric^hteousness?  " 

**  We  preach  the  little  truth  that  we 
are  large  enough  to  receive.  We  are 
sadlv  ijjnorant." 

*'  The  whole  world  is,"  affirmed  Miss 
Biffles.  ''If  it  were  not  so,  all  onr 
troubles  would  end.  The  great  fact  of 
our  times  is  that  the  millennium  is  with 
us,  and  the  nations  know  it  not.  Allien- 
ever  thev  cease  to  be  blinded,  whenever 
they  open  their  eyes  to  what  has  already 
transpired,  war  and  violence  and  self- 
ishness will  suddenly  be  no  more,  and 
the  reign  of  love  will  be  universal.  Look 
at  these  Druzes  and  Maronites!  Do  yon 
suppose  that  they  would  have  gone  to 
fighting  if  they  had  known  what  I 
know?  Xi)t  a  bit  of  it.  They  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  brothers,  and 
thev  would  have  loved  each  other." 

Miss  Bitlles  said  all  this  composed- 
ly, in  a  deep  contralto  voice  wliick  gave 
an  im])ression  of  sincerity,  and  which 
also  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  dig- 
nity and  domination.  Mr.  Payson  be- 
gan to  think  tliat  he  had  to  do  with  a 
serious  case  of  religious  mania,  amount- 
ing perhaps  to  stark  lunacy.  He  wished 
that  Mr.  Wormlv  would  return  and  look 
after  Miss  Bilfies.  And  what  was  the 
connection  l>et\veen  them,  and  why  was 
Miss  BitHes  here  alone  witli  Mr.  AVorm- 
ly?     Was  he.  possibly,  her  kiH*|jer? 

''  I<  this  «j:entleman  a  relative  of 
yours?*'  he  asked,  summoning  all  his 
resolution. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  re]>lied  Miss  Biffles, 
unabashed.  *'  I  never  saw  him  till  we 
met  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  We  travel 
together  because  wr  sympathize.  By 
the  way,  I  was  s]H*aking  to  you  of  the 
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reign  of  love,  and  was  about  to  mention 
my  proofs  that  the  time  has  fully  come. 
The  whole  problem  lias  been  figured  out 
from  Daniel  to  the  Revelation  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  1  know  that  the  thou- 
Hand  years  of  peace  have  begun.  Preach 
thcUy  if  you  want  to  do  any  good;  preach 
it  to-morrow,  —  to-day.  At  a  proper 
time  I  will  read  you  a  conclusive  essay 
OD  the  subject.  It  will  afford  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure." 

Mr.  Payson  mentally  resolved  that 
that  pleasure  Miss  Biffles  should  never 
have.  Just  then,  too,  he  was  gladdened 
by  hearing  the  street  gate  bang,  a  sound 
which  gave  him  hope  that  his  wife  and 
Irene  were  at  hand,  and  that  he  would 
be  able  to  turn  this  foolish  old  maid  over 
to  wiser  observation  and  management 
than  his  own.  Accordingly  he  begged 
his  guest  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment, 
and  went  in  quest  of  the  partner  of  all  his 
perplexities,  as  well  as  of  his  joys. 

**  Please  tell  Mr.  Wornily  to  open  the 
trunks  for  me,"  the  lady  called  after 
him.  ^*  He  has  the  kevs,  if  he  has  n't 
lost  them.     I  dare  say  he  has." 

Paying  no  attention  to  this  request, 
which  struck  him  as  savoring  of  inde- 
corum, Mr.  Payson  hastened  to  unfold 
the  situation  to  his  wife. 

**  You  must  attend  to  her,  my  dear," 
he  said,  after  he  had  hastily  told  what 
he  knew  about  Miss  Biffles  and  her 
friend.  **I  don't  understand  how  to 
handle  women,  even  when  they  are  sane. 
You  must  get  her  into  her  room,  and  get 
the  other  lunatic  out  of  it.  I  don't 
know  what  it  all  means,  except  thut  they 
ire  a  couple  of  ^illy  old  creatures,  who 
stand  in  sore  need  of  our  kindly  over- 
sight.  You  niight  open  Miss  BifHes's 
trunks  for  her,  and  send  her  companion 
down  to  me." 

**  I  '11  arrange  it,"  promised  Mrs. 
Payson.  **I'll  look  over  the  lady's 
dresses  with  her,  and  Irene  shall  take 
the  gentleman  down-stairs." 

The  good  missionary  did  not  smile  at 
the  unmeant  humor  of  this  proposition. 
He  did  not  get  any  insight  from  it  as  to 
feminine  wavs  of  manafj^inor  men  and 
women;  or,  if  he  did,  not  a  glimmer  of 
luch  intelligence  appeared  on  his  rapt. 


pensive  visage.  He  looked  merely  gla 
to  be  freed  from  Miss  Biffles,  and  wei 
off  hastily  to  the  quiet  of  his  study. 

In  three  minutes  Miss  Biffles  wa 
showing  her  **  things  "  to  Mrs.  Paysor 
and  talking  fluently  about  the  latest  fasli 
ions  in  New  York  and  Paris,  withou 
an  allusion  to  millennial  robes.  It  seeme< 
rather  surprising,  by  the  way,  that  sh 
should  have  been  anxious  as  to  the  del 
icate  handling  of  her  portmanteaux 
Her  method  of  unpacking  was  simply  t 
turn  a  trunk  bottom-side  up  and  sprea 
its  contents  on  the  floor.  When  she  ha< 
finished  her  researches  among  tlie  de 
bris  she  repacked  by  the  armful,  tossin; 
the  articles  in  as  though  with  a  pitcb 
fork. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Wormly  had  been  in 

veigled  down-stairs  by  Irene. 

"  Not  the  least  objection  made  ho ; 
Not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  he.*' 

The  moment  he  saw  the  young  lad 
he  made  lip  to  her  with  the  instinct  of 
born  woman-worshiper  and  the  smile  o 
a  veteran  beau.  Before  he  had  bee: 
fifteen  minutes  with  her  in  the  saloon,  h 
bad  found  an  opjwrtunity  to  give  he 
hand  a  tender  scjueeze,  and  had  told  he 
that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  her  la 
bors  and  history. 

**  But  you  don't  know  anything  abou 
my  history,"  she  replied,  a  little  annoyei 
with  his  ogling  and  his  turkey-cock  bow 
inor  and  sidlino;. 

**  Ah,  yes, — excuse  me,"  grinned 
Mr.  Wormly,  showing  a  great  deal  o 
gold  in  his  teeth.  *'  When  I  meet  ; 
charming  young  lady  far  away  fron 
home,  and  Ictiding  a  recluse  existence, 
can  divine  something.  I  can  divine  tha 
she  has  had  a  history  which  is  worthy  o 
any  man*s  sympatliy.  I  can  feel  sure 
for  instance,  that  she  has  suffered,  am 
that  she  has  had  noble  aspirations." 

As  he  continued  to  smirk  at  her  in  ai 
intriguing  way,  Irene  determined  to  ge 
rid  of  the  subject  at  once,  and  sudden 
Iv  asked  him,  ^^Did  you  meet  a  famil^ 
named  Brann  in  Jerusalem?  " 

**  Certainly,"  bowed  Mr.  Wormly 
looking  rather  discomfited.  **  Old  gen 
tleman  and  sociable  lady,  with  severa 
sons   and   daughters.      I  did  n't  thin] 
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much  of  the  men,  1  must  tell  you,  Miss 
Grant.  Rather  silent  and  heavy.  The 
ladies  were,  —  I  can't  sav  thev  were 
pretty,  but  tliey  were  very  agreeable. 
On  the  whole,  very  pleasant  ladies,  both 
mother  and  daughters, — very  pleasant, 
indeed.  By  the  way,  1  ou*j:ht  to  apol- 
ogize, perhaps,  for  speaking  so  incon- 
siderately of  the  men  on  such  very  brief 
acquaintance.  Surely,  they  cannot  be 
relatives?  I  see  no  resemblance.  Of 
course  not;  I  thouuht  not.  Verv  dull 
men,  I  must  say,  but  very  ]ileasant  la- 
dies. ' ' 

Just  then  ^liss  Biftles  entered  the  sa- 
loon, and  a^ked,  sharplv,  '*  What 's 
that,  Mr.  Wormlv?" 

The  old  beau  was  long  in  resjwnding, 
and  Irene  had  to  answer  tlie  query. 

**  Those  Brann  women  I"  exclaimed 
the  ladv  of  views.  *'  Those  creatures 
pleasant  I  ^Ir.  Wornily  is  always  polite 
to  the  sex,  as  h(*  calls  it.  Thev  wert^  a 
lot  of  empty-headed  prattlers.  Tlie  men 
had  some  silent,  soliil  sense  in  them.'* 

It  occurred  to  Irene  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Wormlv  disliked  the  Brann  males  be- 
cause  thev  weiv  men,  and  that  Miss  Bif- 
fies  disliked  the  Brann  females  because 
thev  wert^  women.  But  beinjj  sorrv  for 
the  disconcerted  old  gentleman,  she  strove 
to  change  the  conversation  bv  askhis: 
him  how  lon^r  he  should  stay  in  Damas- 
cus. 

**AVe  mav  remain  fi)r  weeks,  —  for 
months,"  was  the  reallv  alarming  re- 
spouse  of  Miss  Bif  lies. 


XXIX. 

Late  in  the  evening  then?  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Bavson  household  c«>neern- 
inir  the  Bif Hes- Worm ly  copartnership. 

*■  1  hav**  been  pumping  tlie  man  a  lit- 
tle.'* stated  Dr.  Macklin.  '•  They  are 
a  very  cpieer  pair,  —  the  queerest  pair 
since  Adam  and  Kve.  Thev  have  no  in- 
terpreter  and  no  regular  servant.  They 
seem  to  "et  about  fn)ni  villajie  to  village 
by  a  series  of  provi«leiu*es.** 

*•  I  hope  IVovidence  will  mercifully 
lead  them  ln-nec  erelonir."  mnrmun>d 
Mr.  Bavson.  **  1  have  never  betore  seen 


such  a  pair  myself,  and  I  doubt  whether 
such  will  be  common  in  the  millennium,  if 
one  may  s])eak  so  lightly  of  that  myste- 
rious subject.  It  is  truly  dreadful  to  be 
tlius  loaded  with  farcical  feather-heads, 
when  our  souls  are  weak  with  anxietv 

m 

and  sadness." 

**  The  man  is  j)retty  sane,"  judged  tlie 
doctor.  **  He  talks  like  a  veteran  of  the 
worM.  It  is  verv  curious  that  he,  the 
soundest  head,  apparently,  of  the  two. 
should  1)0  completely  under  the  thumb  of 
Miss  BifHes.  Perha])s  she  furnishes  the 
money.  And  yet  he  seems  to  have  plen- 
ty of  piastres,  and  has  n't  hinted  at  a 
loan.  I  can't  make  anything  out  of  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  There  are  two  more  of 
them." 

'*  Yes,  the  IIolv  Land  swarms  with 
queer  bodies,"  sighed  Payson.  '*  I  some- 
times think  that  it  has  more  fools  in  it 
than  it  had  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  when 
all  but  seven  thousand  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  May  Heaven  j)reser\'e  all  our 
wits  I  We  nee<l  every  spark  that  we  have. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  whole  earth  is 
a  mad -house.  How  else  could  the  eter- 
nal verities  be  so  neglected  as  they 
are?" 

*'*'  I  wish  something  could  happen  to 
W^ormlv,"  saitl  the  doctor.     **  He  has 

m 

sense  enough  to  deserve  a  cowhidinj^.  If 
I  should  see  a  Moslem  lav  a  koorbash 
across  him,  I  don't  think  I  ^hould  intcr- 
fen\  He  is  n't  the  kind  of  Christian 
whom  1  take  an  interest  in  protecting." 
**  We  must  guarti  a«:ainst  uneharitv." 

• 

Of  course  it  was  Payson  who  said  this. 
'*  We  must  not  shoot  ineri  nana  lions  in 
the  dark.  They  are  sinqde,  mistaken 
souls.     There  my  judgment  stops." 

''  The  woman  is  n*t  sinqde  enough  not 
to  know  better,"  put  in  Mrs.  Puyton, 
with  a  tartness  unusual  in  her.  '*  She 
is  cheajK'ning  her  own  sex.  and  oiiglit  to 
be  told  so  plainly,"  she  added,  glancing 
hortaiivelv  at  her  hu>band. 

**  Nn,  no,  my  dear,"  smiled  her  Achil- 
les. '*  I  am  not  ecpial  to  facing  a  female 
millenarian.  She  would  surely  get  the 
iM'tter  of  me,  and  read  me  her  ensav  on 
the  sertmd  advent.     I  will  not  suffer  mv 

« 

reason  and  mv  convictions  and  mv  fii*l- 
ings  to  be  trilh'd  with  liy  a  nionomaniae. 
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Her  creed  is  a  burlesque  of  true  faith, 
ami  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  listening 
to  it/' 

**  Turn  them  out,*'  counseled  the  doc- 
tor. **  Get  theui  headed  for  Treblous, 
and  send  them  over  Mechmel.  There 
is  no  war  in  Northern  Lebanon." 

**  There  maybe  robbery  and  murder,'* 
paid  Payson.  **  But  we  will  inquire. 
I  will  go  to  the  chief  of  the  muleteers. 
If  it  apiHinrs  that  the  ro^  throu«rh  Kliden 
is  safe,  I  will  mention  it  to  our  bewil- 
dered friends,  and  counsel  them  to  depart 
while  they  can." 

From  his  expedition  after  news  he  re- 
tamed  with  a  sorrowful  countenance. 

**  I  learn  that  tlie  sword  is  devourin;^ 
on  every  side,*' he  stated.  *'IIasbeya 
and  Deir  el  Kamr  are  besieged  by  the 
Druzes,  who  are  getting  the  upper  hands 
everywhere.  The  number  of  villages 
and  hamlets  burned  is  said  to  be  more 
than  fifty.  Hundreds  of  Maronites  have 
been  slain:  one  of  the  muleteers  put  it 
at  thousands,  but  that  I  will  not  believe. 
It  i»  what  I  expected.  How  could  those 
priest-ridden  Christians,  without  natural 
leaders  or  martial  experience,  contend 
against  a  race  led  by  a  warlike  feudal 
nobility?  I  see  how  it  will  end.  The 
Maronites  will  be  beaten  everywhere, 
—  I  fear,  slaughtered  everywhere.  But 
our  people,  our  dear  native  believers, 
ire  so  far  safe,  and  will  probably  so 
continoe.  Nor  do  I  hear  of  any  Franks 
being  molested.  To  us,  at  least,  the 
Father  of  mercies  has  been  very  gra- 
cious. Still,*'  he  added,  *^  we  cannot 
lend  away  our  guests  as  -yet.  The  Nu- 
sareyeh  are  in  a  ferment,  and  they  are  a 
wild,  ignorant  jMiople,  you  know.  They 
might  molest  even  foreigners.  Our  poor 
friends  must  abide  with  us  till  better 
news  arrives." 

A  few  days  later  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pelton,  stating  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  departing  for  Beirut,  with  all  his 
household  and  the  Payson  properties. 

'*  Our  dear  girls  are  safe,  by  this 
time,"  said  Payson.  **  I  did  not  fear 
for  Brother  and  Sister  Pelton,  but  I  had 
some  anxieties  as  to  Rufka  and  Saada, 
lest  they  should  fall  in  the  way  of  Mos- 
lem insult.** 


**  We  are  a  long  distance  now  frc 
friends,**  sighed  his  wife. 

**  We  are  as  near  to  the  divine  Friei 
as  we  ever  were,'*  returned  the  missio 
ary,  with  a  tranquil  smile.  **  Perha 
nearer.  Nothing;  need  alarm  us.  1 
the  way,  it  is  strange  that  Brother  P< 
ton  says  nothing  concerning  our  yout 
I  trust  that  he  has  not  been  allowed 
wander  away  among  the  battle-fields.' 

*'  Mr.  DeVries  went  to  Mechmel  a 
the  Cedars,  you  know,*'  said  Irene,  u 
willing   to  admit   that    he   could  be 
peril. 

Miss  Biflles,  who  had  just  stalked  Ie 
the  room,  inquired,  in  her  awful  cc 
tralto,  **  Did  you  speak  of  a  Mr.  I 
Vries?** 

**  Mr.  Hubertsen  DeVries,  of  All 
ny,**  explained  Irene.  She  felt  suretl 
this  horrid  woman  could  not  be  acquaii 
ed  with  her  most  noble  friend,  and  c 
sired  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  impi>r 
nent  supposition  as  promptly  as  possib 

*^  1  know  him,'*  said  Miss  Biffles  ir 
sepulchral  tone,  which  seemed  to  lig 
upon  the  young  man's  character  likt 
vam[)ire  and  suck  its  very  life-bloo 
**  We  ate  at  the  same  table  when  he  ^ 
a  senior  in  college.     I  know  him.** 

Both  Mrs.  Payson  and  Dr.  Mack 
looked  at  her  with  an  interest  which  ^ 
very  near  to  a  request  that  she  woi 
say  more. 

**  He  is  one  of  those  young  men  whc 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  expose,'*  continu 
Miss  Biffles,  her  dark  face  reddeni 
with  anger  over  some  infuriating  rcD 
niscence.  **  He  is  a  sly,  false,  hearth 
flirt,  —  a  thorough- j)aced  college  flirt' 

The  countenance  of  our  missiona 
girl  turned  as  red,  and  almost  as  indi 
nant,  as  that  of  the  believer  in  the  rei; 
of  peace  and  love. 

**  When  a  young  man,*'  continu 
Miss  BiflSes,  trembling  with  excitemei 
**  beguiles  a  trusting  girl  into  the  cen: 
tery  at  evening,  and  keeps  her  there 
late  that  the  gates  are  locked  upon  the 
and  the  police  have  to  get  them  out  wi 
a  ladder,  and  when  every  student  boar 
ing-house  in  town  rings  with  the  adver 
ure,  I  say  it  is  a  shame.  I  say  tb 
young  man  ought  to  marry  that  girl, 
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matter  if  he  is  the  son  of  a  millionaire, 
an(i  she  in  but  ordinary  comfortable  cir- 

m 

cumstances." 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence. 
Irene's  youns:  imagination  had  a  disa-^ 
greeable  vision  of  a  lovely  blonde  girl, 
iookinor  up  with  innocent,  confiding  eyes 
into  Ilubertsen's  face,  while  he  gazed 
down  upon  her  with  an  expression  of 
repn-hensible  coquetry;  still  it  did  not 
seem  very,  very  dreadful,  an<l  she  was 
quite  as  near  laughing  as  crying.  Mr. 
Payson,  rubbing  his  forehead  gently, 
was  evidently  trvinjj  to  meditate,  so  as 
not  to  hear  Miss  Biffles.  As  for  Dr. 
Macklin  and  Mrs.  Paysnn,  is  it  possible 
that  they  had  expected  to  hear  some- 
thing worse,  and  were  the  least  bit  dis- 
appointe<l  V  If  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  and 
put  on  spiritual  sackcloth  for  it  within 
the  next  five  minutes. 

**  Well,  now,  you  know,  that  sort  of 
thing  will  happen  occasionally  to  the  best 
fellows,"  put  in  Mr.  Wornily,  with  a 
smilt'  which  suggested  that  lie  remem- 
bered some  similar  adventure.  **  Per- 
haps it  was  the  worst  luck  in  the  world 
for  the  little  girl  that  the  police  came. 
Perhaps  she  thought  so  herself.  By 
Greorge !  "  continued  the  old  beau,  warm- 
ing with  the  subject.  **  there  are  girls 
who  are  up  to  arranging  a  little  game  of 
that  sort.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to 
insinuate  as  much  concerning  any  one  of 
tlie  present  tom])any.*'  he  added,  bow- 
ing politely  to  Mrs.  Payson.  **  But  1 
was  a  collegian  mvself  once,  and  I  have 
n't  forgotten  all  I  learned  then,  —  ex- 
cept, of  course,  my  (ireek  and  Latin.  I 
remember  all  ab(»ut  the  girls  of  my  time, 
anil,  by  George  I  some  of  them  knew  as 
much  as  the  fellows,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  ujost  of  the  ]>rofessors. " 

Miss  Biflles  tried  to  gorgonize  him 
with  her  big  black  eves,  but  the  wicked 
old  man  was  looking  another  way  at  the 
moment,  and  did  not  turn  into  stone. 

**It'>  one  of  the  entertainments  of 
sweet  two  and  twenty/*  h«»  went  on, 
smiling  in  a  dreadfully  self-satislied  stvle, 
as  th<»ugh  he  had  often  been  diverted  in 
that  wi-e.  *'  And  the  cemetery  is  the 
—  excuse    the    vigorous    jdirase  —  the 


consecrated  place  for  it,  —  or  was,  in  my 
time.  What  I  'd  like  to  know  in  thb 
case  is.  How  old  was  the  girlV  " 

Then  he  looked  at  Miss  Biffles,  and 
suddenly  dropped  his  foolish  jaw.  Her 
dark,  thin  face  was  shaking  with  excite- 
ment.  and  she  was  clearly  in  a  fearful 
rjige  with  him. 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  was  a  bad  affair," 
he  stammered.  **  Miss  Biffles  Dodonbt- 
edly  knows  all  about  it ;  she  is  not  ac- 
customed to  speak  at  random.  The 
young  man  is  unquestionably  a  very  sly 
rogue,  and  deserves  to  be  exposed  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  It  must  have  been 
a  naughty  affair.** 

Miss  Biffles  looked  blacker  than  ever. 
It  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Wormly  had 
only  made  bad  worse  by  his  concessicmi 
and  denunciations.  Mr.  Payson,  who 
knew  nothing,  and  therefore  would  say 
nothing,  and  who  felt  that  all  this  was 
poor  talk  about  a  poor  subject,  rose,  and 
slipped  off  to  his  study.  The  doctor— 
all  honor  to  him  for  the  noble  impulse— 
uttered  a  word  of  jialliation:  — 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
trifiing  in  college.  It  generally  amoanta 
to  nothing,  and  comes  to  nothing." 

Irene  gave  him  a  glance  of  gratitudOi 
and  then  followed  the  example  of  Blr. 
Payson,  marching  off  to  her  own  bed- 
room. 

Tliere  the  unpleasant  little  story  came 
up  again,  and  she  went  over  it  bit  by 
bit  in  her  mind,  not  so  much  trying  Mr. 
DeVries  impartially  as  endeavoring  to 
find  him  not  guilty.  Was  he  indeed  a 
heartless  tlirt  who  trifled  with  poor  girls 
(like  herself),  and  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing them  into  scandalizing  sitaations? 
Of  cour>e  the  tale  was  substantially  tme, 
or  Miss  Biffles  would  not  have  looked  id 
angry  about  it.  But  what  did  it  amount 
to,  and  what  jMtsitive  wrong  did  it  in- 
volve? Why  was  it  so  very  outrageoos 
for  two  young  ]H'0]>le  to  promenade  a 
cemetery  in  the  city,  when  in  the  coan- 
try  nothing  would  have  been  thought  of 
it? 

As  for  the  shutting  in  and  the  lofty 
rescue  by  the  ))olice,  that  was  ridicukNUi 
and  rather  hateful  to  think  of,  but  noth- 
ing more.     Perhaps  the  sexton  locked 
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the  gates  earlier  than  usual,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  DeVries  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  rule  to  lock  them.  Of  course  it  must 
have  been  pretty  late;  but  very  likely  Af 
did  not  spfciiiUy  care  to  linger  thus.  It 
was  partly  the  girl's  fault,  as  that  abom- 
inable Mr.  Worndy  suggested;  yes,  it 
was  probably  the  girl's  fault  altogether. 
On  the  whole,  and  after  the  severest 
njc«litation  over  it,  the  cemetery  advent- 
ure did  not  seem  a  blot  on  her  friend's 
character. 

Bnt  then  ^Ir.  DeVries  was  generally 
a  flirt,  —  a  regular  and  heartless  flirt,  — 
Mi>s  Biflles  had  said.  And  that  lady 
had  been  so  exceedingly  angered  against 
hiui,  —  so  much  angrier  than  the  simpler 
facts  of  her  grave-yard  history  seemed  to 
justify!  AVas  it  possible  that  she  had 
withheld  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  something  too  bad 
to  tell,  or  even  to  think  of  V  Of  a  sud- 
den this  hitherto  unthought-of  view  of 
the  subject  took  complete  possession  of 
Irene's  vivid  imagination.  She  had  an 
impulse  to  go  at  once  to  Miss  Biffles,  and 
demand  of  her  the  entire  facts  of  the 
dreadful  affair.  But  that,  of  course,  was 
out  of  the  question.  She  had  no  right  to 
inquire  into  the  life  of  Hubertsen  De- 
Vries; and,  moreover,  she  did  not  want  to 
speak  to  the  horrid,  horrid  woman.  In^ne 
felt  — knowing,  meanwhile,  how  wicked 
it  was  —  that  she  perfectly  hated  the 
old  thing. 

Ah  dear  I  she  could  only  keep  on 
brooding;  and  it  was  now  very  wretched 
Uusiness.  Had  her  charming  correspond- 
ent been  merely  flirting  with  herself 
when  he  trt^ated  her  with  such  a  seem- 
\n<i  of  delicate  respect,  and  made  her 
that  apparently  generous  offer  to  send 
her  home  V  Was  he  at  this  moment,  per- 
haps, c<>(pielti[)g  with  the  brilliant-eyed 
SaadaV  Of  this  last  fact  there  was  cer- 
tainly great  danirer.  The  little  Syrian 
was  pretty  enough  to  attract  any  man, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  her 
I»erilous  liking  for  this  particular  man. 
**  I  would  n't  blame  him  a  bit,"  said 
Irene  to  herself  at  one  moment;  and  at 
the  next  moment  she  asserted  that  she 
wouhl  never,  never  forgive  him. 

In  short,  this  new  view  of  the  matter, 


to  wit,  that  the  grave-yard  adventure  had 
not  l)een  fully  told  and  that  Mr.  De- 
Vries was  truly  a  *  *  regular  heartless 
flirt,"  would  not  away  from  the  mind  of 
our  young  missionary.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  she  thought  less  than  usual  of  her 
duties  that  evening,  and  that  the  watches 
of  the  night  brought  her  but  a  broken 
and  visionary  slumber. 


XXX 

Ver}'  shortly  after  the  **  exposure  ** 
of  DeVries,  Irene  received  a  long  letter 
from  that  agreeable  son  of  Belial. 

It  seems  that,  after  visiting  £hden 
and  the  Cedars,  he  had  decided  to  push 
on  to  the  remarkable  land  of  ruins 
around  Hamath,  with  the  further  pur- 
pose of  going  as  far  north  as  Aleppo, 
and  then  returning  by  a  circuit  through 
Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec. 

'*  And  we  might  have  had  him  herel  " 
thought  the  young  lady,  her  heart  throb- 
bing with  various  emotions.  **  How 
would  Miss  Biflles  have  treated  him? 
And  how  should  I?" 

"  But  at  Hamath,"  the  letter  pro- 
ceeded, **  I  heard  cf  the  war  in  Leba- 
non, and  of  course  turned  back  at  once. 
Palmvra  and  Baalbec,  I  knew,  would  re- 
main;  but  a  war  in  Lebanon  was  a  tran- 
sitorv  wonder.    I  felt  that  I  must  see  it." 

'*  Oh,  how  could  he!  "  thought  Irene, 
her  heart  beating  again,  this  time  be- 
cause of  his  rashness.  She  turned  to 
the  end  at  once,  fearing  lest  she  might 
not  find  his  name  there,  and  lest  the 
epistle  might  have  a  sad  postscript,  in 
some  other  hand.  But  there  was  the 
well-known  autogra[)h,  and  the  sight  of 
it  filled  her  with  gladness,  no  matter 
what  Miss  Biflles  mic^ht  sav  of  the  si(;ner. 
Then,  before  she  could  go  on  with  her 
reading,  she  had  to  lav  the  letter  on  her 
lap  for  a  moment,  and  reprove  herself 
for  her  flurries  and  foolishness. 

We  will  condense  this  rather  lengthy 
epistle,  and  add  to  it  some  essential 
facts  omitted  bv  the  writer.  DeVries 
made  his  return  journey  from  Hamath 
to  Bhamdun  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
immediately  called  on  the  Peltons  to  ask 
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if  they  needed  his  protection  or  assist- 
ance. They  were  shocked,  of  course, 
when  they  learned  his  purpose  of  visit- 
in^r  the  si'cne  of  coniViat,  and  sought  to 
deter  him  by  representing  that  he  might 
fall  a  victim  to  some  sanguinary  misa]>- 
prehension.  He  rej)lied  that  he  wanted 
to  form  an  idea  of  Svrian  warfare;  that 
it  was  j»n)bahly  not  \tfry  different  from 
the  tijrhtin'jj  of  earlv  Hebraic  times:  that 
a  view  of  it  would  help  him  in  the  mili- 
tary portions  of  his  Phili>tine  liistory. 
Mr.  IVlton  controverted  this  theory  with 
)>ardonable  jietulance;  but  nevertheless 
the  farewells  were  said  in  a  spirit  of 
friendliness. 

And  here  DeVries  left  out  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  accord  with 
JMiss  Billies' s  summary  of  his  character. 
He  found  an  opportunity,  or  jK.»rhaps 
one  was  found  for  him,  to  bid  a  lonely 
por»l-by  to  Saaila.  The  pretty  little 
Syrian  iK'irired  him  not  to  go  to  the  war, 
and  cried  like  a  child  when  he  remained 
immovable.  Of  course,  he  was  excee<l- 
iivAv  iirateful  and  otherwise  tenderly 
moved,  and  could  not  remember  to  be 
cautious  in  offering  thanks  and  consola- 
tions. The  rt?sult  was  a  far  more  emo- 
tional parting  than  he  had  proposed,  — 
a  parting  which  made  him  resolve,  an 
hour  later,  that  he  would  keep  away  from 
Blmmdun,  at  least  while  Saada  remained 
there.  Tliat  night  the  girl  did  not  sleep 
at  all,  and  the  next  day  she  was  a  little 
out  of  her  heatl  with  fever,  babbling 
drowsilv  at  times  in  a  way  which  made 
Mrs.  Pelton  stai*e. 

But  of  this  the  young  man  knew  noth- 
in;r;  he  was  already  niiih  unto  the  bat- 
tie.  His  de>cription  of  the  >ieire  of  Deir 
el  Kamr  wa<  loni;,  but  >eemetl  to  Irene 
bfeathli'sslv  interesiini;:  — 

*•  Brfoiv  I  came  in  siidit  of  the  town 
I  bi*i:an  to  discover  ^ilrn^  oi  war.  Bands 
of  l)ruzes  marched  >wiftly  bv  me,  ."inn- 
inir  tluir  war-soniif  *  Ma  hala.  ya  ma 
hala,  kiital  en  Nasara!*  It  mean>,  as 
v«)U  knnw  as  well  as  J,  How  sweet,  oh, 
Ihiw  sweet,  to  kill  the  Chri>tianNl  Yet 
as  th«y  jia-'St'd  me  tlu-y  stitpiH'd  >ini;inir 
tor  a  moment,  and  .»aliii«-d  me  civillv,  if 
net    rordiailv.       1    i»erfeitlv   understotMl 

•  E  • 

•  Naliarkum  Siieed  '  (M:»y  M»ur  day  bo 


blest)  and  *  Nabarak  abyad '  (May  your 
day  be  white).  It  was  obvious  that  they 
took  me  for  an  Englishman,  and  there- 
fore for  a  well-wisher,  if  not  an  allv. 

**  I  saw  the  fight  from  a  hill  near  the 
town,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  nearest  combatants.  The  houses  oa 
that  side  were  scattered,  and  formed  a 
loose  suburb,  ver}'  suitable  fur  attack. 
But  they  were  well  garrisoned :  the  Mar- 
ouites  fired  heavily  from  the  doors  and 
windows ;  others  stood  behind  them,  in 
clusters,  as  reserves.  The  Druzes.  head- 
ed by  their  richly -dresseii  sheiks,  as- 
saulted  in  splendid  style.  It  was  impos- 
sible. Christian  as  I  am,  not  to  admire 
their  gallantry,  and  to  be  sorry  to  see 
them  fall  so  fast. 

**  There  was  no  general  attack,  no 
line  of  battle,  apparently  no  system. 
But  all  the  rocks  and  shrubberies  around 
the  place  were  ambushes  for  shar]>-shoot- 
ers,  who  kept  up  a  continual  pattering 
of  musketry.  Every  now  and  then  a 
party  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred, 
would  spring  up  from  cover,  and  make  a 
dash  at  full  sjH'ed  for  one  of  the  solid 
little  stone  houses.  Tliere  would  be  a 
tremendous  rattle  of  frhots.  mixed  with 
howling  war-cries  and  shrieks  of  the 
wounded.  If  the  attack  was  strong 
enough,  the  Maronites  rushed  off  to  the 
nearest  shelter,  one  or  two  generally 
dropping  on  the  way,  while  the  Druzes 
poured  into  their  conquest,  and  opened 
iire  from  it. 

*^  It  was  slow,  hard,  and  blooilv  work 

m 

for  the  assailants.  I  could  see  that  thev 
had  several  men  to  carry  away  after 
every  onset,  while  the  defemlers,  owing 
to  their  excellent  cover,  lost  very  few. 
In  this  fashion  the  liifht  went  on  the  en- 
tire day,  without  mueh  result  except  in 
the  way  of  dead  and  wounded.  Five  or 
^ix  houses  only  were  caj»ture«l,  and  it 
was  not  enough  ti>  make  any  impn^ssiun 
on  the  place,  as  appeannl  by  the  fact 
that  at  nii;ht-fall  the  Druzes  gave  up 
their  prizes  and  retreated  lH»yiind  mu»- 
ket-shot.  1  should  think  that  they  must 
have  lo>t  at  least  one  hundix'U  and  fifty 
men  in  this  Kuig  and  stul)lH>rn  skirmish. 
At  all  events,  their  hospital  parties  wcra 
very  busy  during  the  day,  and  I  counted 
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seventy  <l('a(i  and  wounded  in  one  hollow, 
just  below  my  point  of  observation. 

**  To  me  personally  nothing  happened, 
except  that  the  bullet  of  some  blunder- 
ing Maronite  struck  a  shelf  of  rock  over 
my  head  and  droppe<l  flattened  at  my 
feet.  This  warninjx  sufficed  for  a  nov- 
ice,  and  I  i)romptly  made  my  way  down 
to  the  sheltered  hollow  where  the  wound- 
«'d  lay,  and  passed  the  afternoon  in 
I  I'cping  at  the  combat  from  there.  The 
xene  just  around  me  was  a  horrible  one. 
I  will  tell  vou  nothinjj  about  it;  it  was 
too  horril>k'.  Nor  will  I  describe  the 
savage  and  abominable  massacre  which 
Stained  tlie  final  triumph  of  the  Druzes. 
What  it  must  have  been  you  can  imag- 
ine from  the  fact  that  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men  were  slaujjhtert'd  in  cold  blood. 

**  Of  course,  I  saw  but  little  of  it, 
and  had  small  chance  to  interfere.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  save  the  few  whom 
I  could  gt't  at.  I  shouted  and  pleaded 
and  ran  alx)ut  (really,  I  hardly  remem- 
ber much  what  happened),  until  I  was 
knocked  down  by  somebody,  and  then 
dragged  to  a  distance  by  a  party  of 
striped  miscreants,  and  finally  rescued 
by  a  dark,  stern-faced  young  man  in 
blue  broadcloth,  who  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  shfiks  of  the  Telhook  family. 
By  this  time  everything  was  over,  as  I 
suppose;  and,  at  call  events,  I  was  glad 
to  mount  and  get  away.  My  head  ached 
smartly  with  the  rap,  but  was  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two. 

**  Since  writing  the  above,  T  have 
been  visiting  the  burned  districts,  and 
trj'ing  to  relieve  the  helpless,  starving 
inhabitants.  Excuse  me  for  speaking  of 
it;  I  wish  vou  to  think  well  of  me.*' 

Think  well  of  him!  Of  course  she 
thouirht  well  of  the  hero  of  humanity. 
F(;r  the  moment  she  did  not  care  if  he 
had  been  shut  up  in  forty  cemeteries 
with  as  manv  vounf'  ladv  friends  of  Miss 
Biffles.  Moreover,  although  the  proc- 
ess of  reasoning  would  have  been  hard 
to  follow,  she  had  somehow  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  heroine  of  that 
adventure  was  herself  a  flirt,  who  would 
not  be  harmed  by  a  great  deal  of  incar- 
ceration. The  best  of  us  are  occasion- 
ally hasty  and  unfair  in  judging  a  per- 


son who  has  given  us,  even  though  un- 
awares, some  uncomfortable  hours. 

In  her  admiration  for  her  most  noble 
correspondent,  and  in  her  desire  to  jus- 
tify him  to  the  Paysons,  she  read  them 
his  letter.  Several  times  during  the  de- 
scription of  the  battle  Mr.  Pay  son  ex- 
claimed, **  Ah,  what  was  the  lad  there 
for!*'  But  when  he  had  heard  all, — 
the  stru^rcrle  to  save  the  victims  of  mas- 

or? 

sacre,  and  the  lal)ors  to  relieve  the 
houseless  and  starving,  — he  smiled  with 
angelic  tenderness,  and  said,  **  I  hope 
and  dare  to  believe  that  this  youth  was 
brought  into  the  world  for  the  good  of 
his  kind  and  the  glory  of  his  Maker." 

**  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  him,** 
groaned  the  doctor.  **  Probably  I  could 
have  hel]>ed  him  do  more.  A  few  words 
in  Arabic  might  have  quieted  some  of 
those  madmen.** 

**  We  are  at  our  own  post,**  replied 
Payson.  **  That  is  my  comfort.  More- 
over, we  may  yet  have  perils  and  labors 
here.  This  city  is  boiling  with  evil  pas- 
sions.    It  is  a  wicked  population.** 

Just  then  Miss  Biflfles  and  Mr.  Worm- 
ly  entered  the  room,  the  former  holding 
in  her  hand  a  thin,  printed  pamphlet, 
and  wearing  on  her  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  stern  resolution,  as  of  one 
who  came  to  execute  judgment,  and  not 
mercy. 

It  must  1)6  understood,  by  the  way, 
that  the  pair  had  made  themselves  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  mission  dwelling. 
Mr.  Worndy,  indeed,  expressed  his  grat- 
itude daily  for  its  hospitality,  and  stated, 
with  elaborate  polish  of  diction,  that  it 
would  remain  forever  unforgotten.  But 
Miss  Biflies  neither  returned  thanks  nor 
apologized  for  giving  trouble.  She  used 
the  house  as  her  own,  and  made  no  rec- 
ompense save  in  lecturing  on  the  second 
advent,  maintaining  with  exasperating 
consistency  that  it  was  now  upon  earth, 
war  and  massacre  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding;. 

**  Since  you  are  all  together,**  she  now 
said,  bowing  around  the  room  as  if  from 
a  platform,  **  I  will  read  to  you  an  essay 
on  the  presence  of  the  reign  of  peace.*' 

**  Ma<lam,  I  must  respectfully  decline 
to  hear  it,*'  responded  Mr.  Payson,  in  a 
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tone  of  decision  which  made  everybody 
stare,  esi>ecially  those  who  knew  him 
best. 

'*  I  should  like  to  have  vour  reasons, 
sir,'*  said  ^liss  Biffles.  She  tried  to 
smile,  but  only  succeeded  in  lookinjr  vi- 
cious, like  a  horse  who  shows  his  teeth. 

**  The  subject  pains  my  religious 
sense,''  continued  the  clergyman,  sol- 
emnlv.  *'  I  have  endeavored  hitherto 
to  evade  and  fly  from  a  discussion  of  it. 
As  that  is  not  sufficient,  I  now  avail  mv- 
self  of  mv  rights  as  head  of  this  house- 
hold,  and  respectfully  request  you  to  let 
the  matter  pass  in  silence." 

**  You  were  just  reading  your  own 
pamphlets  together,"  the  lady  began  to 
argue. 

**  We  were  listening  to  a  letter," 
replied  Pay  son,  **  a  letter  which  has 
filled  us  with  great  sadness  and  horror; 
a  letter  announcinjr  the  scattering  of  one 
of  our  missions,  and  the  slaughter  of 
hosts  of  our  fellow-creatures;  a  letter 
which  leaves  us  no  heart  for  trifling  and 
wild  argumentation." 

'*  Ah,  indeed  I  who  was  the  letter 
from?"  asked  Mr.  Wormly,  the  chirp- 
ing old  grasshopper,  whether  to  change 
the  conversation,  or  out  of  mere  gossipy 
interest. 

**  From  a  generous  young  friend  of 
ours,  who  has  imperiled  his  own  life  to 
save  others,  —  from  Mr.  DeVries,"  said 
Pa  v  son. 

Miss  Biffies  was  capable  of  compre- 
hending this  speech  in  but  one  way. 
She  understood  it  as  an  attack  upon  her- 
self, —  as  part  of  a  premeditated  quar- 
rel with  her. 

**  So  that  is  the  kind  of  man  vou  ad- 
mirel"  she  retorted,  springina:  to  her 
feet  with  an  agility  whirh  was  quite 
wonderful  in  so  tall  a  iktsoii.  **  A  heart - 
loss,    faithless,    sillv    male    flirt  I      Mr. 

* 

Wormlv,  I  wish  vou  would  go  out  at 
once  and  fin<l  new  lotlgings,  no  mat- 
t«  r  wluTC.      We   have  been  here  long 

IMlOUgh." 

Mr.  Wonnlv,  who  had  become  exceed- 

m 

ingly  interested  in  Miss  Grant,  Uniked 
pittM»u>ly  unwiiling  to  depart.  But  as 
then*  was  some  gentilitv  in  him,  he  saw 
that  longer  abiding  in  the  Pavson  house 


would  be  an  indecorum,  and  he  rose  to 
do  as  he  was  bidden. 

**  I  will  go  with  you,"  volunteered 
Payson,  all  his  usual  gentleness  return- 
ing at  once.  **  You  will  get  along  poor- 
ly in  this  city  without  Arabic." 

**  Thanks,  —  a  thousand  thanks.  You 
are  exceedingly  good,  sir,"  said  Worm- 
ly. *  *  Very  sorry  for  all  this,  I  assure 
you,"  he  added,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  house.  '^  Miss  Biffles  is  quite 
wrong  to  insist  upon  ramming  down  her 
views  in  this  way.  A  very  excellent 
person;  but  you  know  how  women  are; 
hang  it,  everv  man  knows!  Enthusias- 
tic  and  obstinate,  —  extraordinarily  ob- 
stinate. She  ought  to  keep  her  views 
to  herself  in  the  mansion  of  hospitality. 
We  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
kindness." 

*•  Don't  mention  it,"  returned  Pavson. 

■ 

**  I  am  sorrv  for  this  disagreement.  You 
are  welcome  to  all  that  we  have  done." 

**  Pi-etty  warm  weather  !  "  panted 
Wormlv,  after  a  few  rods  of  smart  walk- 
ing.  '^  Do  you  tliink  we  shall  find  rooms 
at  the  hotel?  " 

*^  I  trust  so,"  replied  the  missiona- 
ry. And  so  it  turned  out,  easily  enough; 
and  the  odd  pair  were  in  them  before 
night. 

*'  Drop  in  and  see  us,"  said  Wormljr 
to  Payson,  after  the  latter  had  brought 
about  a  comfortable  moving.  **  You  will 
find  Miss  Bifllt'S  as  pleasant  as  ever  to- 
morrow. I  know  her,  —  headstrong,  but 
good-hoarted ;  just  like  all  women,  you 
know.  My  compliments  to  your  charm- 
ing ladv  and  that  lovelv  Miss  Grant.  I 
shall  call  on  you  fri»quently." 

**  The  bal>es  in  the  wood,"  murmured 
Mr.  Paystm,  as  he  walked  away.  **  Per- 
haps I  did  wrong  to  be  so  positive  with 
them.  Greater  patience  might  have 
been  blest,  even  to  those  wayward  and 
tottering  minds." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  veteran  of  soci- 
ety praised  himself  for  having  been  so 
genteelly  patient  with  the  missionary, 
and  thought  of  him  as  an  inexperienced, 
sim])le  man.  troubled  with  a  fretful  tem- 
per. There  is  no  end  to  the  absurd  vari- 
ety of  views  which  we  human  beings  get 
of  ourselves  an<l  each  other. 


v/ctober, 
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In  a  day  or  two  came  more  news  about 
the  hero  of  Deir  el  Kamr,  this  time  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Payson  from  Mrs.  Pel- 
ton. 

^*  I  must  tell  you  somethinor  which 
will  cause  you  j^reat  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance," wrote  the  latter  lady.  **  I  would 
not  speak  of  it,  only  that  Saada  is  one 
of  your  girls,  and  was  confided  by  you 
to  our  care. 

*'  We  are  mucli  troubled  about  her  in 
more  ways  than  one.  She  is  not  well. 
We  have  noticed  for  weeks  that  she  was 
very  pale  at  times,  and  then  feverish, 
and  all  the  while  (j^rowinsc  thinner.  Ruf- 
ka,  who  is  terribly  frightened  about  her, 
has  at  last  confessed  to  us  that  the  child 
is  love-sick.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  know 
who.  Rufka  cried,  and  refused  to  ti'll. 
Then  I  rummaged  a  little  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  called  to  mind  that  I  had  found 
Saada  in  tears  the  afternoon  of  Mr.  De- 
Vries's  departure  to  Deir  el  Kamr,  and 
also  that  she  was  taken  with  a  sharp 
feverish  turn  that  very  night,  talking  in 
a  wild  way  during  her  disturbed  sleep. 

*'  All  this  I  immediately  put  to  Rufka. 
You  must  understand  that  I  was  much 
alarmed.  I  did  not  know  how  far  mat- 
ters had  gone;  I  felt  that  I  must  know. 
Well,  after  much  crying  and  saying  that 
she  had  promised  Saada  never  to  tell, 
poor  Rufka  gave  up  her  secret.  1  am 
really  pained  to  repeat  it  to  you.  Mr. 
DeVries  has  repeatedly  kissed  Saada. 
It  is  too  bad.  We  had  thought  so  much 
of  him;  and  now,  to  take  advantage 
of  our  innocent,  silly  child,  —  it  is  too 
bad! 

**  Of  course  he  means  nothing:.  He 
does  n't  mean  to  marry  her,  —  that  is,  I 
suppose  not;  how  could  he?  He  would 
probably  say  that  he  meant  no  harm, 
and  that  it  is  all  a  trifle,  not  worth  mak- 
ing a  fuss  about. 

"  That  may  do  in  America,  where 
girls  learn  to  go  alone ;  but  Syrian  girls 
are  not  used  to  hoidening;  it  addles  their 
hot,  foolish  heads.  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
bitterly  about  it,  and  think  that  our  hand- 
tome  young  friend  has  behaved  ill,  and 


want  to  give  him  a  smart  scolding.  I 
is  such  a  disappointment  that  I  could  cr; 
over  it.  I  had  thought  him  an  abso 
lutely  perfect  gentleman.  And  here  h^ 
abuses  the  power  which  his  manners  am 
person  give  him,  just  like  any  one  else,  — 
just  like  all  men,  perhaps.  Oh  dear 
he  has  broken  another  of  my  ideals 
However,  I  must  stop  talking  of  my  owi 
feelings,  and  go  on  about  poor  Saada 
Her  case  is  really  a  serious  one.  Sh( 
is  pale  and  thin,  an<l  absorbed  and  anx 
ious.  I  am  afraid  she  will  go  into  a  de 
cline,  or  have  a  dangerous  fever.  O 
course  Dr.  Anson's  j)Owders  are  of  m 
more  use  to  her  than  the  paper  they  ar< 
wrapped  up  in. 

**  Meanwhile,  here  we  are  in  this  sti 
fling  Beirut,  instead  of  on  the  breezj 
mountain.  What  are  we  to  do  with  th< 
child?  She  evidently  thinks  of  nothing 
but  Mr.  DeVrifs.  What  are  we  to»d( 
with  him  f  Shall  I  write  to  him  and  tel 
him  never  to  see  Saada  again?  Shal 
I  urge  him  to  marry  her?  Of  coursi 
he  ought  not  to  do  that  unless  he  reallj 
loves  her.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  whicl 
would  make  him  unhappy  for  life,  anc 
would  pc*rha[)s  end  in  her  unhappiness 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  hi 
has  done  so  little,  he  would  say.  Two  oi 
three  kisses,  —  no  talk  about  love  oi 
marriage,  —  what  right  had  she  to  g< 
wild  about  it?  That  would  be  a  younj 
man's  defense;  and  it  would  suflice  for  i 
young  man,  as  I  suppose. 

**  On  the  whole,  I  am  dreadfully  puz 
zled,  and  I  want  a  word  of  counsel 
You,  who  know  Saada  better  than  I 
and  who  have  more  influence  over  her 
you  must  advise  me,  or  her.  I  have  noi 
told  Mr.  Pelton.  He  would  be  ascetical 
ly  severe,  and  would  write  instantly  t< 
the  young  gentleman,  and  perhaps  d( 
mischief.  Can  you  confide  it  to  yooi 
husband?  I  hate  to  trouble  the  good 
sweet  man.  Do  what  you  think  best 
about  that,  my  dear;  but  be  sure  to  writ< 
me  youy  advice,  and  at  once.** 

**  Oh  dear!"  groaned  Mrs.  Payson, 
crying  all  alone  over  this  dreadful  reve- 
lation. **  I  did  n't  think  of  that.  Wh} 
must  he  go  and  make  himself  the  miser} 
of  Saada?    I  wish  he  had  taken  Irene, 
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and  done  with  it.     It  would  have  been 
the  best  thinjr  of  the  twu.*' 

Sho  was  a  verv  sensil)le  woman,  it  will 
be  iHTceived.  It  was  evident  to  her  at 
the  first  jrlanoe  that  the  loss  of  Irene 
would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  a  love  trage- 
dy ill  tlie  mission  circle.  She  now  re- 
pressed  her  tears,  and  set  herself  to 
thinkint;]^  what  should  be  done,  mean- 
while wishing:  hcartilv  that  she  bad  a 
coull^flor.  To  luT  husband  she  would 
not  ri'hearse  thestorv.  because  she  knew 
that  it  would  grieve  him  inexpressibly, 
and  also  because  she  l>elieved  that  no 
man*s  advice  in  heart  matters  is  worth 
much.  To  the  doctor  it  wouM  be  indec- 
orous, as  well  as  useless,  to  mention  it. 

But  a  confidant,  an  adviser,  a  helper, 
she  must  have.  Tlie  curious  result  was 
that,  after  doubting  and  trembling  over 
the  idea  for  a  while,  she  sought  out  Irene, 
and  threw  the  letter  into  her  lap.  The 
vouuiT  la<lv<rlance<lthrouirhit  in  silence, 
and  turned  as  pale  as  living  women  ever 
do. 

**  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  ''  asked 
Mrs.  Payson,  just  a  little  heartlessly. 
She  saw  that  the  'jirl  suffei-ed;  but  that 
would  not  have  been  ha<l  she  properly 
cared  for  Dr.  Macklin:  consequently,  the 
an^'uish  served  her  right.  Such  was  Mrs. 
Payson's  way  of  feeling  in  the  fii*st  agi- 
tated moments  of  this  remarkable  dia- 
logue. 

*'  What  ari'  we  to  do  about  itV  '*  she 
repeated,  gelling  no  answer  to  her  first 
query. 

*'  I  never  will  speak  to  him  again  I'' 
rej>lied  Irene,  in  a  smothered,  panting 
voice. 

**  I  think  that  you  had  better  speak 
to  him  a  threat  deal,''  said  Mrs.  Pavson. 
She  bad  fidlv  decideil,  bv  this  time,  that 
if  Mr.  DeVries  njust  make  love  to  some- 
IhmIv.  and  if  as  a  handsome  vouniy  man 
he  must  be  humored  therein,  he  had 
better  take  Miss  (Jrant. 

*•  1  never  will.-'  insisted  Irene,  and  at 
onie  beiran  to  crv,  of  course  with  intlijr- 
nation. 

The  eldt  r  ladv  tittered  hvstericallv, 

•  •  • 

an»l  then  -bed  a  tear  or  two  herself. 
After  a  few  8<'eonds  of  this,  they  sud- 
denly looked  up  in  each  other's  faces, 


and  both  burst  into  a  spasmodic  langh. 
It  was  a  gurgling  sort  of  noise,  without 
a  bit  of  merriment  in  it. 

**  I  think  it  is  perfectly  outrageous," 
declared  Irene,  making  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  control  her  nervousness. 

**  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Payson.  '*  And 
I  wish  you  would  put  a  stop  to  it." 

**  Wiiat  have  1  to  do  with  it?  "  an- 
swered the  girl.     **  What  can  /  do?  *' 

Mrs.  Payson  giggled  once  more.  She 
did  not  mean  to  be  so  trivial,  but  she 
found  it  difficult  to  express  herself,  aod 
she  was  still  very  shaky. 

**I  will  never  write  to  him  again," 
afBrmed  Irene.  ^*  Never  speak  to  him, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  do  both,"  re- 
turned the  married  lady  positively.  *'I 
wish  vou  would  make  eves  at  him,"  she 
added,  bursting  into  a  cheerful  feminine 
laugh. 

Then  the  paleness  suddenly  vanished 
from  ^liss  Grant's  face  before  a  great 
Hood  of  color.  She  sat  for  a  moment 
with  wide  -  open  eyes,  like  a  person 
charmed  by  a  mighty  temptation.  At 
last  a  frown  came  upon  her  brow,  — the 
frown  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  deep 
injury,  — and  she  suddenly  stormed  out, 
*•!  won't!" 

**  Irene,  I  am  perfectly  serious  aboat 
it.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  all  of 
us.  I  think  it  would  end  well.  I  wish 
vou  would." 

**  / — won't." 

**  Why,  Iri'nel  what  a  temper!  I  did 
n't  know  you  had  a  temjxjr." 

*'It  is  so  outrageous!  lie  ought  to 
marry  her.'*  And  here  there  was  a  sob 
which  nearly  made  Mrs.  Payson  smile. 

**  He  will  never  marry  her,  Irene. 
What  can  a  rich  and  educated  Ameriean 
do  with  a  {H>or  Blount  I^'banon  girl,  who 
knows  scarcely  five  hundred  words  of 
£Ingli>h,  and  knows  nothing  else?  He 
ouiiht  not  to  marrv  her.  It  would  make 
them  both  miserable." 

*'  I  can't  talk  about  it,"  said  Irene, 
beginning  to  gasp  again,  and  starting  up 
to  leave  the  nx>ra. 

^'  Don't  tell  anybotly,"  the  elder  lady 
called  after  her.  ^*  Don't  worry  my  hu^ 
band  with  it." 
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**  Oh,  no!"  exclaimod  virtuous  indig- 
nation. *'  He.  would  think  Mr.  DeVries 
perfectly  hateful." 

Mrs.  Pay  sou  smiled  intelligently  over 
this  siK'ech,  autl  iuiuiediately  sat  down 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Peltou.  In  these  mat- 
ters of  the  heart  she  was  not  the  hesitat- 
ing, dilatory  creature  which  she  some- 
times seemed,  but  had  a  truly  feminine 
promptness  of  decision  and  energy  of 
action. 

**I  must  be  short,"  she  scribbled. 
**  Do  ketp  Saada  away  from  Mr.  De- 
Vries. Send  her  up  to  the  miountain,  if 
vou  can.  I  understand  that  the  station 
at  Abeih  has  not  been  abandoned.  Send 
her  up  into  the  Lebanon  air.  If  he 
comes,  tell  him//oi//>t//lhathe  must  not 
see  her,  and  tell  him  w/tt/.  She  will  get 
over  it  in  time.  You  know  that  we  do 
get  over  sui-h  things.  I  could  tell  you 
something  about  my  own  girlhood;  but 
you  can  imagine  it.  Burn  this  letter. 
Kiss  Saada  for  me,  and  tell  her  that  we 
all  love  her,  and  want  her  to  go  to  the 
mountain.  I  would  write  more,  but  we 
are  dreadfully  occupied  in  mind  with  the 
state  of  this  citv,  which  threatens  an 
outbreak  at  any  moment.  Do  keep  Saa- 
da away  from  ^Ir.  DeVries.  The  girl 
is  too  pretty  and  too  innocent  and  too 
headlong.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  but  she 
must  not  see  him.  Our  truest  love  to 
her  and  to  all  of  you." 

As  for  Irene,  she  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  alone,  as  miserable,  at  least,  as  she 
had  anv  riiiht  to  be.  She  began  three 
letters  to  DeVries,  saying  in  various 
wavs  that  their  correspondence  must  now 
end,  and  tore  them  all  up  in  succession. 
Probably  she  had  no  intention  of  send- 
in*'  them,  and  merelv  wrote  as  an  outlet 
for  her  emotions.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
have  a  confidant,  thouu;h  that  confidant 
be  but  a  sheet  (jf  paper.  As  to  actually 
reproving  this  young  gentleman,  what 
business  was  it  of  hers?  He  was  not 
her  lover,  —  she  said  that  to  herself 
scores  of  times;  nor  was  he  a  relative; 
onlv  a  friend. 

Then  >he  declared,  of  course,  that  he 
was  a  friend  no  longer;  that  he  had  ill 
treated  Saada,  and  abused  hospitality, 
and  behaved  shamefully;  that  no  mis- 
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sionary  girl  could  treat  him  otherwise 
than  as  a  mere  acquaintance.  Miss  Bif- 
fles's  charge  that  he  was  a  heartless  flirt 
could  be  denied  no  longer.  Probably 
he  had  been  in  any  number  of  foolish, 
ridiculous  scrapes  with  young  ladies. 
Oh,  how  dreadful  he  was!  How  dis- 
gusted she  was  with  him !  How  her  dis- 
turbed mind  and  wounded  heart  exajj- 
gerated  his  wrong-doing  and  her  own 
condemnation  of  it!  There  was  no  end 
to  her  miserable  broodings  until  mid- 
night brought  slumber.  In  the  morning 
she  had  other  matters  to  think  of. 

At  this  time  Damascus  contained  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  Moslems,  twentv-five  thousand 
Christians  of  all  sects,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Jews,  besides  some  six  thousand 
Christian  refuj^ees.  The  Moslems  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  intense  fanatical 
excitement  over  the  religious  war.  Even 
the  elders  and  gentry  of  the  city  were 
moved  to  feel  and  publicly  declare  that 
the  time  had  come  to  punish  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  faith.  A  rabble  of 
many  races  was  ready  to  shed  blood  at 
any  moment.  The  coffee-houses  were 
full  of  noisy  armed  men,  Koords,  Beda- 
ween,  Druzes,  Metawileh,  and  Dama- 
scene desperadoes.  Christians  were  in- 
sulted in  every  street  of  the  sacred  city, 
and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  houses  of 
Frank  residents  and  officials.  The  con- 
suls went  in  a  body  to  the  pasha,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  insure  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Like  a  Turk,  he  promised 
everything,  and,  still  like  a  Turk,  ho 
did  nothins,  or  worse  than  nothing. 

On  Sundav,  tlie  8th  of  Julv,  old  Yu- 
sef,  Mr.  Payson's  cook,  came  in  with 
the  news  that  <;an«xs  of  Moslems  were 
patrolling  the  Christian  quarter,  draw- 
in  j;  figures  of  crosses  in  the  mud  and 
dust  of  the  streets,  and  forcing  the  Chris- 
tians to  trample  ui)on  them.  The  day 
at  the  mission  house  was  passed  in  som- 
bre expectation  that  the  rioting  would 
spread  through  the  city.  Dr.  Macklin 
recap{)ed  bis  pistol,  and  prepared  to  die 
arms  in  hand.  ^Ir.  Payson  walked  about 
silently,  apparently  engaged  in  mental 
prayer.  The  women  packed  up  a  few 
things  by  way  of  preparation  for  flight. 
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But  the  day,  and  the  night  following 
also,  passed  off  in  quiet. 

On  Monday,  a  little  after  noon,  the 
doctor  ventured  forth  alone,  purposing 
to  visit  the  American  vice-consul  and  get 
exact  news  of  the  situation.  In  less  than 
an  hour  he  returned  breathless,  and  said 
to  Payson,  **  Damascus  has  gone  mad/' 

The  clergyman  stared  at  him  with  a 
pallid  face  and  without  speaking,  as  peo- 
ple do  in  the  first  moments  of  a  great 
horror. 

"  The  pasha  punished  those  rioters,*' 
Macklin  went  on.  **They  were  sent 
in  chains,  right  by  the  great  mosque,  to 


sweep    the   Christian  quarter.     I  saw 
them  mvself.     And  then  I  had  to  mn 

if 

for  my  life.  The  whole  Moslem  rabble 
broke  out  in  a  howl  of  fury.  I  never 
could  have  imagined  such  a  scene.  The 
entire  city  seemed  to  go  mad  at  once. 
The  streets  filled  with  armed  men,  rush- 
ing every  way,  and  shouting,  *  To  arms, 
ye  Islam!  Death  to  the  Giaours!'  Of 
course  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  finding 
the  native  Christians,  or  I  never  should 
have  got  here.  As  it  was  I  was  smartly 
stoned.  We  must  look  to  our  women." 
*'  I  will  go  and  prepare  them,"  was 
Payson 's  only  reply. 


AH,   DAWN,  DELAY. 


0  FAINT  dawn,  drifting  toward  the  night, 
I  see  afar  your  pallid  fingers; 

Too  soon  will  unboimd  beams  of  lischt 

Dispel  the  dusk  that,  trembling,  lingers. 
Amid  your  wealth  of  blush  and  bloom 
No  rapturous  joy  for  me  finds  room; 

Delay,  till  my  tired  heart  grow  stronger; 

Ah,  let  me  dream  a  little  longer! 

1  know  the  brimming  cup  you  bring, 
No  rose   leaf  on  its  chill  overflowing; 

Veiled  midnight  holds  a  sweeter  spring,  • 

Its  golden  depths  more  gladness  showing. 
Delay  your  train  of  troublous  hours; 
In  l^appier  clime  of  song  and  flowers. 

Ah,  stay,  until  my  heart  grow  stronger; 

Let  it  be  ni<;ht  a  little   lon<rer! 

What  beauty  gilds  the  gairish  day? 

Dull  care  awaits  her  stealth v  cominjj; 
Toil  drives  each  tender  thought  away» 

While  blossoms  smile,  the  bees  are  humming. 
With  all  her  flickering  hues  an<l  gleams, 
Tlie  dav  denies  dear  time  for  dreams; 

Till  my  rehietant  heart  grow  stronger, 

Ah,  dawn,  delay  a  little  longer! 

Celeste  M.  A.  Wiruiam* 
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THE   VENUS  OF   MILO.» 


More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  now  famous  statue  was  found 
buried    under   nameless  ruins  at  Milo, 
anciently   called   Melos, — a  poor  little 
island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which 
traded  formerly  in    yellow  earth,  used 
for  pigment  and  in    medicine.     How  a 
spot  so  very  moderately  endowed  by  nat- 
ure as  ^lelos  happened   to  contain  this 
masterpiece  of   art  does  not  appear  in 
history.      All    that   is  known  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  statue  might  be  told  in 
a  few  words.     But  this  obscurity  of  ori- 
gin, and  much  needless  mystery  beside, 
which  has  Ix'en  added  in  our  day,  to- 
gether with  the  effects  of  the  barbarous 
handling:  dealt  it  since  it  was  unearthed, 
have  not  prevented  the  Venus  of  Milo 
from  becoming  the  most  popular  of  all 
antiques.     It  was  brought  to   Paris  in 
1821.     No  sooner  were  its  splendid  frag- 
ments exposed  to  public  view  than  —  for 
all  the  fjiulty  manner  in  which  they  were 
put  together,   exhibiting  the  figure  out 
of  ecjuilibrium,  and  in  spite  of  its  piti- 
ably mutilated  condition,  dej)rived  as  it 
is  of  arms  —  the  Venus  of  Milo  at  once 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  which 
our  ancestors  esteemed   the  ue  plus  ul- 
tra of  perfection.     It  should,  however, 
\>e  confessed  that  when  the  last-named 
x^igned  supreme,  Greek  and  Roman  art 
'^ere  not  distiniruished  from  each  other. 
The  difference  which  actually  exists  be- 
tween them  was  suspected  only  in  the 
*5.econd  half   of   the  last  century.     Cir- 
c^uni stances,  moreover,  were  very  favor- 
able to  the  impression  produce<l  by  the 
X\MiUb  of  ^lilo.     It  appeared  at  the  be- 
J^inning  of  a  transition  period  in  affairs 
Cfcf  taste,  —  a  transition  yet  so  far  from 
its  conclusion  that  our  age  may  be  said 
to  enjoy  something  like  the  middle  of 
t.\ie  8tru;igle. 

Wiuckelmann   had   already  drawn  a 
line  between  late  and  early  art,  but  when 

^  La  Venus  de  Milo.    Par  Felix  Ravaissos,  Con- 
•errateur  des  Antiques  et  de  la  Sculpture  Modcme 


this  Venus  came  to  light  the  critics  had 
left  some  of  his  false  theories  behind, 
and  ventured  to  admire  a  work  referred 
to  the  middle  period  of  Greek  art.  As 
for  the  public,  their  education  was  not  so 
far  advanced  as  to  allow  them  to  sus- 
pect that  were  the  Venus  nearer  per- 
fection they  might  have  liked  her  less! 
Modern  art  was  in  a  predicament  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  taking  into 
account  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance. 
All  antiquity  was  venerated  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  a  preference  was 
shown  for  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
and  to  this  unlucky  preference  we  owe 
nearly  all  that  tarnished  the  revival  of 
the  classic. 

Count  Caylus,  a  learned  amateur  and 
clever  draughtsman,  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ommend a  judicious  selection  from  the 
mass  of  the  antique.  Caylus  pointed  out 
how  the  Antinous  and  Laococin  differ 
in  style  from  the  Trophomere  Hermes 
and  Borghese  Mars.  To  this  critic,  and 
to  his  friend,  the  sculptor  Girardon,  was 
due  a  revolt  against  academic  j)edantry, 
and  their  intelligent  initiative  prompt- 
ed the  admirable  productions  of  the  so- 
called  Louis  XVI.  style  in  French  sculpt- 
ure. But  this  hopeful  movement  w.os 
superseded  by  the  j)retentious  schools 
of  David  and  Canova.  David's  heroes 
grinned  and  gesticulated,  like  actors  at 
a  fair.  Canova' s  figures  stretched  their 
slender  limbs,  which,  by  a  pi(;ture8que 
comparison  of  the  day,  were  likened  to 
'*  peeled  radishes  " ! 

The  corruptions  of  Roman  art  had 
been  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  the  taste  of  the  first 
French  empire  affected  to  remount  to 
the  sources  of  Greek  inspiration,  and 
this  theoretical  advance  was  largely  to 
be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  Wiuckel- 
mann's  writings.  In  him  were  reconciled 
the  poetic  faculty  and  vast  erudition ;  he 
revolutionized  the  field  of  criticism,  and 

au  MuB^  du  LouTie,  Membxe  de  I'lnsUtut.  Paxia : 
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formed  the  taste  of  liis  contemporaries 
for  correct  models  and  for  :i  purely  Greek 
ideal  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  art  fos- 
tered bv  Winckehnann's  tuition  was  dis- 
inherited  at  birth  from  a  capacity  to  orig- 
inate anything.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  Winckelmann's  rules  quenched 
originality,  and  produced  llat  plagiarism 
from  the  antique.  In  paint inir,  more  par- 
ticularly, he  promoted  a  frigid  and  in- 
con-jruour?  i-tvle,  with  a  false  tendency 
to  statuesque  effect.  The  noble  sim- 
plicity of  high  Greek  art  was  still  so  far 
from  beinjr   cenerallv  understood  when 

or?  • 

Lord  Elirin  fortunately  robbed  the  Par- 

• 

thenon  that  eyen  the  spoils  of  Athens 
were  received  in  England  with  universal 
contempt.  Lord  Elgin  was  reproached 
with  hayin;:  outwitted  himself  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Turks.  Knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  antique  have  been 
steadily  gaining  since  that  epoch.  The 
reyi'lation  <»f  the  Elgin  marliles  has  been 
suj>plemented  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Campana  collection;  yet  the  mass  of  the 
public,  and  even  some  academies,  admire 
all  these  things  with  small  conviction. 
We  may  well  be  curious  to  inquire  how 
the  Venus  of  Milo  has  produced  an  ef- 
fect so  contrary.  Her  image  is  carried 
throuirhout  the  civilized  world,  and  is 
enshrined  almost  as  that  of  a  household 
deity. 

When  we  attempt  to  analyze  her 
charms,  we  observe  that  the  Venus  of 
Milo  is  a  figure  modeled  on  the  androg- 
ynous or  adolesctjnt  tyj)e,  —  a  type  in- 
vented by  the  ancients  to  express  the 
supernatural.  It  combined  the  elements 
of  beauty  which  are  common  to  both 
sexes  in  the  first  age  of  life,  and  in  this 
shape  wrn*  imai:ed  the  immortals,  who 
continually  renew  their  youth,  but  never 
j)a>s  its  boundary.  Up  to  Alexander's 
linn'  (that  is,  the  fourth  century  B.  C), 
a  strongly  marked  religious  prejudice 
f(»rl)ade  the  literal  rendering  of  natural 
f<»rm>.  J'he  dictates  of  artistic  taste 
al»»ne  nii^ht  not  have  been  sulHcit'iit  to 
prevt-ni  art  from  dein-nerating  into  ex- 
trenu's  of  sensu(»u>ness  or  harshness  with- 
out thr  force  of  hieratic  principle,  which 
exact  I.  il  ci»nt"orniiiy  to  the  rules  of  <l()ii- 
ma.     Jlellenic  art  was  inspired,  mono]>- 


olized,  and  administered  by  the  arista- 
cratic  and  sacerdotal  class,  composing 
the  Athenian  oligarchy,  and  was  thus 
carried  to  a  height  of  excellence  among 
the  Greeks  which  has  never  been  ex- 
celled in  any  other  country,  at  any  other 
age  of  the  world's  history.  It  was  Greek 
philosophy  which  held  the  arts  in  Tassal- 
age,  and  which  prompted  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Asiatic  dogma  of  the  dual 
or  mixed  nature  of  the  divinity  through 
the  marvelous  ideal  of  the  androgyne. 
This  substituted  the  youthful  ideal  for 
the  feminine,  in  opposition  to  the  virile 
or  mature.  Bacchus,  Mercurj',  Atalan- 
ta,  and  Diana  are  all  in  its  category. 
In  them  we  recognize  an  equal  grace  of 
boy  or  maiden.  Womankind,  as  such, 
we  know  was  scorned  among  the  Greeks. 
Her  counterfeit  presentment  was  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  arts  until  they  were  so 
mo<lified  by  the  Seleucides  and  Ptole- 
mies that  portraiture  and  realism  were 
associated  with  the  ideal.  This  was 
the  ejKK'h  which  produced  the  Venus  of 
JMilo.  The  composition  conforms  to  old 
traditions  of  hieratic  art,  with  a  strong 
dose  of  realism.  The  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  Phidias,  and  of  art  in  its  first 
period,  was  the  aspiration  for  repose, 
so  beautifully  and  completely  expressed 
by  the  Trophonian  IIermes,and  the  Ares, 
or  Borghese  Mars.^  Their  faultless  feat- 
ures are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  breathe 
a  pa  >s  ion  less  calm  which  very  nearly  re- 
sults in  apathy. 

A  return  to  the  golden  age,  which 
had  antedated  mundane  existence,  was 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  pagan  world. 
At  that  happy  but  fabulous  epoch,  the 
earth  was  said  to  have  yielded  fruits  an- 
tilled,  the  seas  were  ever  calm,  death 
was  known  only  as  a  gentle  sliH.*p.  The 
Venus  of  ^lilo  is  emancipated  from  this 
sentiment.  A  very  jK*rcoptible  inequal- 
ity betwtH.'n  the  two  sides  of  the  face 
together  with  a  slight  strabismus  in  the 
eyes  heighten  the  expression.  The  vig- 
orously mi>lded  form  recalls  the  popa- 
lar  and  rustic,  not  the  aristocratic  type; 
hut  its  exuberance  is  chastened  bv  a  re- 

m 

turn  to  severer  outlines.     The  shoulders 

are  a  trifle  squan*.  the  hips  a  trifle  nar- 

*  QalliTj  of  Auiiquoi  at  the  LouTre. 
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row;  while  tlic  androjrvnism  is  Btill  more 
stronjrlv  emphasized  by  the  extraordi- 
narv  lengjth  and  riiridity  of  the  lower 
limbs,  contrastihg  with  the  suppleness 
and  movement  of  the  torso.  The  atti- 
tinle  is  of  that  sort  described  by  Leo- 
nanlo  da  Vinci  as  one  more  naturally 
assumed  in  vontli.  The  weight  of  the 
bo<ly  is  thrown  upon  one  limb,  and  in 
this  case  is  supportiui  by  a  foot  of  man- 
ly size.  The  left  knee  is  l)ent  and  the 
left  foot  raised,  and  both  that  and  the 
object  on  which  it  rested  are  missing. 
The  fij;:ure  is  half  draped.  In  some  repe- 
titions of  the  same  su})jeet  the  entire 
form  is  enveloped  in  light,  transparent 
drapery.  By  the  variation  in  this  case 
the  world  has  gained  the  most  ma(;nifi- 
cent  model  of  the  female  torso  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  Greek  hieroglyphics,  the  thin  or 
partial  dra])ery  (penos)  gives  the  des- 
ignation of  the  female  element  in  Plato's 
trinitv, —  Penia,  the  indigent,  who  brings 
forth  Eros,  or  actual  present  life.  This 
was  Plato's  rendering  of  the  Aryan  dog- 
ma of  the  genesis  of  life,  referring  to 
the  positive  and  negative  principles  in 
every  sense.  Poros  and  Penia.  or  the 
past  and  future,  by  a  change  of  terms 
stand  for  rich  and  poor;  for  all  acquire- 
ment is  of  the  past,  an<l  the  future 
owns  not  even  shape;  but  it  grows  into 
shape,  an<l  the  fleeting  present  moment 
is  the  profluet  of  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  time.  In  clav  statuettes  of  the 
period,  the  notion  of  growth  or  increase 
i?  rendered  by  a  downright  Ottoman 
obesity  in  the  nu<le  figure  of  the  god- 
dess, which  is  elegantly  re{)laced  by  the 
hieroglyidiic  of  the  fillet  on  the  hair, 
dtmOy  which  word  also  indicates  the  idea 
of  the  fat  and  vulgar.  In  Latin  this 
representative  divinity  is  called  Fatua. 
The  Venus  de'  Medici  is  of  this  class, 
and  displays  a  si'usuousness  quite  foreign 
to  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  latter  is  verv  difficult,  from 
the  deficiency  of  arms  to  give  evidence 
of  crestnre,  and  from  the  want  of  some 
distinsuishinjx  attribute.  There  is  the 
fillet  on  the  hair,  and  the  figure  is  half 
draped;  there  are  no  other  indications 
afforded  us.     The  rif^ht  arm   has  been 


removed  midway  towards  the  eU)ow;  the 
left  one  is  broken  off  even  with  the  shoul- 
der, and  traces  of  a  metallic  bolt  are 
plainly  visible.  The  stumps  of  the  arms 
have  acquired  the  same  tint  as  the  sur- 
face marble,  from  wliich  we  might  infer 
the  fracture  to  be  of  ancient  date.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  arms  had  been 
restored  more  than  once.  There  is  in- 
ternal proof  that  the  statue  remained 
upon  its  pedestal  when  the  temple  over- 
head was  destroyed  by  some  catastrophe 
(whether  fire  or  earthquake).  Spots  of 
erosion,  with  which  the  breast  anil  shoul- 
ders are  pitted,  indicate  that  they  were 
exposed  to  long-continued  dropping  of 
moisture,  filtered  through  the  soil  and 
through  the  interstices  of  the  masonry, 
to  which  was  due  the  preservation  of 
this  piece  of  sculpture.  But  we  are  not 
reduced  to  speculation  on  the  question. 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the 
first  ray  of  light  which  penetrated  the 
subterranean  chamber  of  the  Venus  dis- 
closed her  standing  on  her  pedestal  and 
without  arms,  as  we  now  see  her.  So 
affirmed  the  earliest  eve-witness  of  the 
discovery,  M.  Brest.  It  is  of  course  to 
be  regretted  that  a  witness  so  important 
was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  met  with  his  reporter,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Doussault,^  one  of  a  party 
assemlded  at  the  French  le^^ation  at 
Athens  in  1840,  who  took  down  notes 
(now  for  the  first  time  published)  of  the 
detailed  narrative  of  M.  Brest,  resident 
consul  of  France  at  Milo  since  1820. 

It  will  be  found  by  comparison  that 
his  statements  confiict  in  some  particu- 
lars with  the  received  official  reports 
given  out  by  French  naval  officers,  and 
others  who  inspected  the  ground  almost 
simultaneously  with  himself,  and  who 
were  concerned  in  the  transportation  of 
the  statue.  Some  facts  also  appear  which 
have  hitherto  been  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  one  of  these  facts  is  significant.  It 
has  not  been  mentioned  that  the  under- 
ground receptacle  in  which  the  Venus 
of  Milo  was  discovered  was  closed  in 
with  vaulted  masonry.  The  walls,  of 
a  quadrilateral  constmction,  were  then 

>  La  74nut  de  Milo.    Boeamenta  In^ts.    Par 
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still  remaining,  and  terminated  in  a  hem- 
icy  cle.  This  construction  was  simply 
the  crypt  of  a  Cliristian  church  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era. 

M.  lircst  rehitfd  that  a  certain  peasant 
(George  by  name),  while  endeavoring  to 
uproot  a  pistachio-tree  on  sloping  ground, 
below  the  acropolis  at  Milo,  saw  the 
earth  crumble  at  his  feet,  disclosing,  as 
he  described  it,  a  "rave  peopled  with 
white  phantoms.''  This  he  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  French  consul,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  incomj)arable  Venus,  upright  upon 
her  pedestal,  in  the  centre  of  her  vaulted 
niche.  The  niehe  measured  about  twice 
her  height,  and  was  spacious  enough  to 
contain,  beside  the  central  figure,  three 
Hermes  of  unequal  stature.  The  walls 
were  colored  a  deep  red,  and  were  hung 
with  moilels  of  arms,  legs,  heads,  and 
figurini'S,  as  modern  shrines  are  hung 
with  similar  objects,  ex  voto.  Eight- 
een boxes  of  such  fraucraents  and  sculpt- 
ures here  collected  were  shipped  by  the 
French  consul  to  the  port  of  Toulon.  He 
was  never  notified  of  their  arrival.  If 
thev  are  still  in  existence,  thev  remain 
unknown  to  the  public. 

The  supposed  transformation  of  the 
statue  from  a  Venus  to  a  Madonna  was 
a  sort  of  transformation  which  was  nei- 
ther rare  nor  dilficult.  An  American 
critic  ^  has  remarked  that  no  shrine  of 
Venus  evirr  existed  at  ^lelos.  Perhaps 
not  in  the  peculiar  sense  attributed  to 
Aphrodite;  but  Aphrodite,  when  not  par- 
ticularly ilesiixnated,  was  confounded 
with  Venus  l*an«lemos,  who  rises  from 
the  shades,  and  is  akin  to  Venus  Diona»a, 
or  Per.-ephone,  mother  of  Aphrodite. 
All  the>e  infernal  or  under-ground  divin- 
ities, such  as  IVrsephone  (or  i*roserpine), 
are  alle::«»rieal  of  the  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure in  the  n-aseless  alternation  of  the 
>ea>ons.  llowevrr  the  iii-titious  charac- 
ters of  mvtlic»loirv,  folk-lore,  and  tradi- 
tion  tend  lo  mix  themselves  up  in  com- 
plicated histories,  they  can  always  be 
referred  to  prir.i-iples  of  increase  and  tle- 
crt^ise,  derived  from  observation  of  the 
natural  ilivision  of  time  and  of  solar  and 
lunar  nu'tamurpboses. 

1  Mr.  \\\  .1.  StillxMn. 


There  are  numerous  classic  fables  be- 
ginning with  the  incident  of  swallowing 
the  seed  of  a  pomegranate  or  apple,  and 
they  are  of  the  class  of  myths  which 
describe  the  awakening:  of  nature  after 
the  death-like  trance  of  winter.  The 
ancients  had  a  fable  which  fissured  the 
rising  sun  as  a  young  female  slave,  who 
chancred  sex  at  noondav,  at  which  mo- 
ment  in  his  course  the  Greeks  styled 
the  sun  the  **  afflicted,*'  or  the  ''sus- 
pended." The  fugitive,  who  was  pur- 
sued across  the  heavens,  was  overtaken 
in  male  form,  and  crucified  at  night.  In 
her  ili'^ht  she  dropped  one  of  her  golden 
slipjH'rs.  Every  language  owns  a  patois, 
and  in  the  Tyrol  (one  of  the  radiating 
centres  of  myths)  this  one  is  perpetuat- 
ed in  the  historv  of  Saint  Affliction,  — 
a  bearded  virgin  nailed  upon  the  cross. 
Her  efliiiv  is  sometimes  found  with  the 
strange  legend,  **  Salvator  mundi."  The 
saint  is  always  represented  with  but  one 
shoe;  the  other  has  fallen  off,  and  is  rev- 
erently appropriated,  as  a  relic,  by  a  poor 
fiddler  kneeling  at  her  feet,  of  whom  it 
is  related  that  he  soothed  the  martvr's 

m 

suffering:  bv  his  melodv.  Thus  also  Baal- 
tis,  the  Phoenician  bearded  moon  god- 
dess, has  reappeared  in  Spain  as  Santa 
Paula,  another  bearded  virgin.*  And 
the  priests  of  the  bearded  Venus  of  An- 
athonte  (described  by  M:icrobiu8)  were 
disguised  in  female  attire,  an  example 
followed  bv  the  robiufj  of  the  Christian 
clerorv.  All  these  customs  and  delin- 
cations,  as  well  as  the  cruder  representa- 
tions of  Pom{>eian  frescoes  and  bronzes, 
and  of  the  i)otteries  of  Xola,  are  but  va- 
riatitms  toex[>n'ss  the  dual  divine  nature, 
which  in  archaic  Cypriote  monuments  is 
figured  in  two  individual  deities  assoi'i- 
ated  together,  nami'ly,  Hercules  and  Om- 
])hale.  M.  Ravai>son.  kee{H>r  of  antiques 
at  the  Louvre,  in  his  oflicial  rei)ort  uiKm 
the  statue  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which 
he  published  in  1>^71,  has  dilated  on  the 
uncorrupted  early  myth,  which  would 
assiirn  grace  and  sweetness,  ])ersonified 
in  Venus,  as  the  rli:htful  mate  of  fon^ 
and  courasre,  ]K'rsfUiitied  by  Mars;  and 
argues  for  the  hyitothesis  of  Quatremor 
de  Quincy  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  was 
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originally  j^ouped  with  a  figure  of  Mars, 
whom,  by  a  graceful  gesture,  she  offers 
to  (iisaru). 

The  reputation  of  Venus  as  a  faithful 
wife  is  inffrred  from  the  fact  that  Greek 
mothers  invoked  her  at  the  marriajje  of 
their  daughters,  and  that  llypermnestra 
is  quoted  as  the  model  of  faithful  wives, 
the  only  one  of  the  Danaides  who  saved 
her  spouse  by  disobedience  to  her  father, 
llypermnestra,  we  are  reminded,  having 
been  judged  and  absolved  of  her  crime 
bv  the  Anrivi's,  vowed  a  statue  to  Ve- 
nus.  M.  Ravaisson  does  not  observe  that 
all  the  proofs  which  he  puts  forward  of 
the  estimable  and  matronly  vocation  of 
the  household  Venus  go  to  affirm  the 
supernatural  dualism  whiidi  combines 
masculine  force  and  vigor  with  the  fem- 
inine qualities  exhibited  in  one  single 
form.  Thus  Hercules,  when  represented 
alone,  was  feminized,  and  was  scarcely  to 
l)e  distinguished  from  Bacchus;  and  this 
idealize*!  image  of  Hercules  referred  to 
his  double  nature,  and  implied  Omphalc. 

If,  indeed,  the  Venus  of  Milo  ever 
formed  part  of  a  group,  it  was  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  pedestal  on  which 
the  statue  was  j)liiced  was  of  proportions 
to  accommodate  but  one  figure.  The  re- 
mains of  a  left  arm  and  hand  were  found 
in  its  neijjhborliood.  Thev  are  of  vile 
workmanship,  and  are  evidently  exam- 
ples of  the  later  style  of  sculpture  in  the 
period  of  it-^  decline;  but  although  of  vile 
workinan>hip  they  have  their  value  as  in- 
dications of  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
venture  to  reconstruct  the  attitude  and 
gesture  in  imagination,  taking  this  sub- 
stitutu  to  be  an  ancient  restoration  of  the 
original.  The  K'ft  hand  grasps  an  apple 
painted  green.  M.  Brest  declared  that 
lie  saw  arms  and  a  hand  with  a  green 
apple  in  the  crypt,  }>ut  he  was  unaware 
whether  this  now  displayed  in  a  glass 
case  near  the  statue  was  the  same.  Tlie 
vexed  question  of  the  arms  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  some  new  assertion  or  hy- 
pothesis arises  very  frequently,  without 
certainty  being  yet  attained.  We  may 
be  confident,  however,  thatM.  Brest  saw 
an  apple,  and  that  the  apple  was  green, 
Now  the  medals  of  the  isle  of  Melos  bear 
the  image  of  a  pomegranate,  —  Melos, 


which  derived  the  appellation  from  the 
yellow  ])igment  or  ochre  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  its  soil ;  but  the  name  was  also 
consonant  with  the  word  for  apple,  and 
was  conveyed  by  the  emblem  of  that 
fruit.  This  sort  of  play  on  words  was 
very  common  with  the  Greeks,  and  their 
use  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  phonetically 
read,  was  in  fact  the  source  of  modern 
heraldic  blazonry. 

The  color  of  the  object  in  the  hand  of 
this  divinity  is  exceedingly  suggestive. 
The  Greeks  had  an  alphabet  of  color, 
but  their  polychromy  is  so  little  under- 
stood that  color  has  actually  been  omit- 
ted from  the  plates  in  many  standard 
works  on  archseologv.  The  most  unde- 
cided  and  evanescent  of  all  hues,  the 
grayish-green  which  is  seen  in  the  sky  at 
early  morning,  when  shades  of  night  are 
paling,  is,  in  the  language  of  many  na- 
tions, associated  with  the  tint  of  spring- 
ing verdure  and  with  tender  green,  such 
as  we  call  apple-green.  It  belongs  to 
the  first  Aurora  in  Vedic  traditions,  and 
is  the  distinctive  emblem  of  the  rising 
or  morning  Venus  (the  Venus  Pande- 
mos)^  while  Venus  Urania  had  as  her  at- 
tribute a  deep  violet-purple,  which  ex- 
pressed the  maximum  of  intensity  of  life 
and  glory. 

The  familiar  attribute  of  Aphrodite 
(or  Venus  I*an<lemos)  was  a  dove;  but 
in  the  continuous  chain  of  mythology, 
reappearing  in  folk  -  lore  and  popular 
legends,  we  find,  beside  the  dove,  many 
other  gray,  dove-colored,  ashy-hued,  and 
speckled  creatures,  figuring  in  comic  or 
terrible  fictions,  in  which  we  detect  ref- 
erences to  Aphrodite,  or  to  her  nearest 
kin.  These  fictions  vary  exceedingly, 
but  there  is  always  something  of  a  fam- 
ily likeness.  The  hero  or  heroine  of 
the  tale  wears  a  gray  disguise.  There 
are  alwavs  two  wicked  sisters  or  cruel 

if 

brothers,  who  persecute  their  victim, 
whom  they  leave  pining  in  the  chimney 
corner;  and  finally,  at  some  part  of  her 
career,  this  victim  invariably  loses  one 
shoe  or  sandal.  This  is  a  point  which 
nearly  concerns  us.  Tlie  practice  of 
hanging  a  stocking,  or  leaving  a  shoe, 
beside  the  hearth  at  Christmas  Eve  is 
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one  of  our  pagan  traditions;  and  the 
8upt*rstition  of  tbrowins  a  shoe  after  a 
bride  for  **  jrood  luck ''  is  another  rem- 
nant  of  similar  associations. 

Tlie  reader  is  left  to  611  out  for  him- 
self the  lonu  catalogue  of  tales  turning 
on  the  incident  of  losing  a  slipper.  The 
prettiest  of  them  all  is  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella. A  clue  to  all  such  legends 
seems  to  be  offered  in  the  fact  that  in 
Oriental  dialect  the  household  drudge, 
«ir  ember  sprite  (who  is  represented  by 
the  lanje  flat  stone  on  which  to  this  dav 
Arabs  and  Cypriotes  bake  cakes,  which 
serve  as  bread),  is  by  name  Askera,  the 
sandal;  surnamed,  beside,  Gastrokheir, 
the  worker. 

Tlie  humblest  essentials  of  life,  the 
lowliest  and  at  the  same  time  most  use- 
ful, that  is,  the  sandal  and  the  hearth- 
stone, are  svmbols  of  the  housewife's 
cares.  The  hcarih-stone  stands  for  daily 
bread.  The  season  of  winter  solstice  is 
sacivd  to  the  hoiisidiold  or  hearth-stone 
deitv,  and  she  is  called  mother  of  the 
new  year.  She  preserved  her  virginity, 
and  was  fabled  to  fabricate  her  numerous 
offsprin;^  by  hand.  This  creative  power 
of  the  hand  was  jHirpetuated  in  aiiti([nc 
and  mediaeval  art,  as  it  is  in  ceremonials 
of  our  religion.  The  word  for  haml  in 
old  Greek  and  Babvlonian  dialect  was 
mare,  whence  the  name  of  Marv,  tlie 
**  handmaid  *'  or  *'  worker."  In  Chris- 
tian catacombs  this  name  is  transcribed 
by  the  delineation  of  an  enormous  pair 
of  hands.  There  ai*e  Cyprian  and  Syr- 
ian varieties  of  the  household  divini- 
tv, — Mvrrha,  Mariamne,  and   Miriam. 

ft  •> 

The  Mariamnes  carrv  an  infant  on  the 

• 

left  arm.  There  is  also  the  Phncnician 
Kebecca,  whdse  name  si'inifies  increase, 
or  exaltation*  of  the  humble.  There  is 
also  Fatua,  whose  emblem  is  a  goose, 
atirl  who  is  ni^ted  fi^r  gifts  and  increase 
iti  substance.  This  antiipie  Mother 
Gdosi',  otherwise  Fatua,  rea{)|K»ar3  as 
the  modei'ii  fairv,  or  fate,  of  the  fortune- 
tellers.      These  are  the  minor  and   anv- 

• 

thiniT  but  impo>inir  sisterhoi»d  of  Venus 
Pandemos,  who  was  a  divinitv  of  the 
sympathetic  and  endearin«jj  st>rt.  The 
cold  alxtraetionx  which  modern  art  (juar- 
ries    with    eft'nrt    from   a   <lietionarv  of 


classics  are  but  feeble  reflections  of  the 
glowing  life  of  Greece,  which  animated 
marble,  and  informed  its  **  tenements  of 
clav  "  with  some  undvins:  mvths. 

The  myths  sprang  from  an  intense 
consciousness  of  humanity  and  of  super- 
natural influences,  embodied  sometimes 
in  one  form,  sometimes  in  another,  ami 
which  ended  bv  transferring  its  instinct- 
ive  adoration  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the 
saints  of  Christendom.  The  transition 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
but  was  not  left  to  chance.  The  fusion 
of  the  old  and  new  religion  was  promot- 
ed by  the  Christian  Greek  romance  writ- 
ers, and  the  Oriental  craving  for  the 
marvelous  was  satisfied  bv  something 
resembling  the  policy  which  permits 
s])oiled  children  to  take  their  toys  to 
school.  In  the  first  five  or  seven  centu- 
ries of  our  era  novels  were  produced  to 
recommend  the  worship  of  images,  and 
Xenophon  of  K[)hesus  and  some  other 
writers  were  scarcely  more  than  pagan 
in  morals  or  in  faith.  At  a  i)eriod  when 
such  accommodation  of  the  gospel  was 
not  only  possible,  but  was  an  almost  uni- 
versal j)ractice,  the  piece  of  sculpture  so 
highly  valued  and  long  worshiped  at  Ap- 
ple Island  received  a  new  consecration. 
Under  another  title,  it  was  adapted  to 
))ersonate  the  Madonna,  and  was  again 
worshiped  and  invoked  as  the  saint 
protecting  the  household  and  the  homo. 
To  tran>form  the  Venus  to  a  Madonna, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  arms  was  requisite; 
and  if  modern  arms  were  those  substi- 
tuted, supporting  a  wix>den  image  of  the 
divine  infant,  and  if  the  statue  were  en- 
velo])ed  in  real  drajiery,  which  was  a 
custom  with  the  (ireeks  (|>erpetuate<l 
from  the  earliest  known  fisrures  of  the 
gods,  which  were  termed  IXnlalia),  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  such  |HTis1mble  ma- 
terials disappeared  long  ago,  from  the 
action  of  the  same  moisture  which  has 
so  profoundly  marked  the  stone.  In  the 
character  of  a  Madonna,  the  Venus  was 
doubtless  crowned  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented. Traces  of  the  addition  of  ear- 
drops an»  pCR'ejUible. 

The  national  female  type  presented  in 
the  figui*e  still  exists  in  the  lovely  Talle^r 
of  Cytherea  at  Cyprus,  and  also  along 
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the  banks  of  tlie  Orontes,  at  Aleppo, 
and  at  Damascus.  It  bflonjrs  to  the  race 
ori^rinating  on  the  Sanj^arius,  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  name, 
lK)rrowe<l  from  the  nymph  Sangaria 
(mother  of  Atys),  is  the  eqnivalentof  the 
name  Askdr.i,  the  sandal.  To  this  spot 
is  traced  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  race, 
whence  sprang  the  Shcjdierd  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  were  driven  northward  by 
Cvrus  after  two  thousand  years  of  dom- 
ination  and  of  contest.  Then  the  in- 
corrigible wanderers  arrived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  France  by  way  of  the  Danube. 
They  have  left  their  image  in  Sicily, 
Crete,  and  Thrace.  In  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  their  type  of  "  ardent  blondes  " 
remains  contrasted,  as  in  Palestine,  with 
swarthy  tri})es.  This  people  carried 
everywhere  the  arts  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  spread  the  civilization  with  which 
they  had  so  long  been  in  contact. 

"\Vi<lely  scattered,  and  yet  mysterious, 
was  this  nation  of  Chetans,  Getaj,  Cin- 
getai,  whose  name  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  English  signifies  doors  or  gates.  It 
is  certain  that  they  adored  the  double 
gates  of  Janus,  which  oi)ened  east  and 
west,  and  were  made  of  horn  and  ivorv. 
The  oMest  recorded  prayer  or  invocation 
is  that  of  the  ivory  gate,  the  gate  of  sun- 
rise and  of  Venus  Pandcmos.  Unless  it 
be  by  sut.-h  an  association  of  ideas,  the 
preservation  of  the  image  by  the  church 
in  the  litany  of  the  Holy  Virgin  seems 
most  unaccountable.  We  find  in  the  lit- 
any the  two  epithets,  *'  Turris  eburnea  " 
and  **  Janua  cculi.'* 

In  the  j)rece<ling  remarks  we  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  the  evidence  to  bo 
collected  from  some  hitherto  neglected 
details,  and  from  those  which  are  famil- 
iar, and  which  tend  to  prove  the  Venus 
«»f  Milo  to  1)0  an  em})odiment  of  the  i)op- 
»ilar  or  universal  Venus,  **  the  lowlv  who 
is  to  be  exalted,*'  who  was  adopted  as 
the  protecting  deity  of  the  Isle  of  Melos, 
and  represented  with  the  apple,  which 
transcribes  her  name  phonetically;  and 
'We  have  furthermore  endeavored  to  con- 
"Vev  a  notion  of  how  this  venerated  image 
Was  adapted  to  the  requirenvBnts  of  a 
new  faith,  which  had  not  burst  suddenly 
upon  the  heathen  world,  but  had  been 


the  object  of  its  aspirations,  and  already 
intimated  by  countless  ])rophecies,  for 
centuries  before  its  revelation. 

How  appropriate  such  adaptation  was 
in  this  particular  instance  wo  may  judge 
after  a  closer  inspection  of  the  work. 
There  are  numerous  variations  extant  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  three  of  these 
are  incontestably  superior  to  it  in  style. 
They  are  severally  the  Venuses  of  Fale- 
rone,  of  Brescia,  and  of  Capua.  The 
best  of  all  is  the  Capuan  Venus,  of  which 
the  head  is  by  far  the  finest  example  of 
fourth-century  sculpture  which  has  been 
preserved  to  modern  times.  Not  one, 
however,  of  these  admirable  works  ex- 
hibits a  kindred  pathos  with  that  ema- 
nating from  the  features  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  And  not  from  the  features  only; 
the  very  flexion  of  the  attitude,  its  ten- 
der inclination  and  uncertain  movement, 
result  in  a  vague  but  impressive  senti- 
ment of  melancholy,  which  in  itself  suf- 
fices to  determine  the  character  of  the 
divinity,  and  dissolve  the  mystery  which 
envelops  her. 

Such  poignant  melancholy  as  her  face 
betrays,  —  the  supreme  regret  which  is 
the  conclusion  of  all  human  experience, 
—  Phidias  knew  it  not !  The  superb  Pal- 
las (of  the  Naples  Museum),  brandish- 
ing her  lance,  confronts  likewise  the  bat- 
tie  of  life,  but  she  is  not  pathetic.  The 
goddess  shows  action;  her  features  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  Venus  her- 
self; a  certain  contracting  of  the  brow 
hints  at  firm  concentration  of  the  will; 
less  than  this  could  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  the  aspect  of  one  who  is  will  itself 
personified.  But  it  is  the  will  of  a  royal 
dame,  who  wills  not  to  be  commanded. 
This  Pallas  is  all  of  aristocratic  Greece, 
when  art  reflected  the  calmness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  great,  not  omitting  some- 
thing of  that  atmosphere  of  mortal  cold- 
ness peculiar  to  all  classes  who  domi- 
nate their  fellow-men.  In  the  contrast 
and  reverse  of  such  characteristics  of 
the  first  period  of  art,  we  find  the  secret 
of  the  immense  popularity,  that  is,  the 
universal  sympathetic  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

The  sentiment  of  suffering  is  of  all 
sentiments  the  best  comprehended  by 
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the  multitude,  and  exerts  for  them  the 

most  i)owerf  ul  of  all  attractions.     It  was 

the  general  attribute   of  those  popular 

prototyjKJS  of   the.   universal  Venus,  to 

which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

All  tlie  housekeeping  and  care-taking 

sprites  are 

"  touched  with  the  gloom 
Of  thftt  sad  fate  which  argues  of  our  doom.*' 

Krinos,  or  sadness,  is  signified  by  the 
name  of  the  wild  rose,  which  crowns  the 
maternal  saint  of  Christendom.  Since 
the  world  was  made,  despondency  has  fol- 
lowed gladness;  and  while  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  is  becoming  obsolete,  the 
touch  of  nature  outlives  their  philosoph- 
ical ab>tractions,  and  **  comes  home  to 
our  business  and  bosoms."  Realism  in 
execution  and  realism  in  sentiment  ap- 
peal more  intimately  than  any  other 
qualities  in  works  of  art  ever  can  appeal 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  mass  of  the  pub- 
lic, winninrr  their  attention  beyond  the 
power  of  any  other  form  of  merit.  The 
conventions  which  gave  such  elevation  to 
the  classic  ideal  are  a  dead  letter  in  our 
day;  so  is  the  scholastic  i)lagiarism  of 
modern  times.  Yet  the  transfijrurinjj  of 
type  in  the  antique  ideal  exerts  a  cer- 
tain charm,  even  for  the  most  unsophis- 
ticated intelliirence. 

Greek  art,  like  Egyptian  art,  was  a 
system  of  callinjraphy,  and  was  perfected 
to  express  with  grace  certain  philosoph- 
ical or  metaphysical  ideas.  But  beside 
this  ideal  system,  we  know  that  a  realist- 
ic art  existed,  which  is  traceable,  through 
recent  <lisclosures  of  Schliemann  and  Di 
Cesnola,  back  to  an  origin  which  ante- 
dated onr  Christian  era  bv  somethini; 
like  five  and  twenty  centuries. 

A  new  revelation  of  this  branch  of  art 
has  been  ojK'ned  in  tlie  sepulchres  of  Ta« 
nagra  (Haiotia).  Some  of  the  enchant- 
injr  **  fi'Turines  "  discoveivd  there  are 
now  in  the  collection  t>f  the  Louvre,^  an<l 
display  the  anticjue,  free,  and  expn^ssive 
stvle  which  presentlv  after  the  Alexan- 
drine  period  absorbeil  and  suj)erseded 
the  pure  ideal,  antl  flowered  in  such  un- 
sullie<l  irlorv  in  the  Venus  of  Milo.  All 
tradition  j;ives  the  arts  a  Pha*nician  ori- 
gin; they  were  imported  into  Greece,  and 

*  And  ii>  the  MuMum  of  Fine  .Kx\*  in  Boston 


although  nursed  there  to  their  most  sub- 
lime climax  of  development  were  not 
permanently  acclimated. 

The  pedants,  testing  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  with 
the  rules  of  high  archaic  and  ideal  Greek 
art,  have  reproached  her  with  a  Gothic 
tendency.  The  tendency  exists,  for 
Gothic  art  and  heraldic  science  are  the 
direct  heirs  of  the  Phoenician  hieroglyph- 
ic or  expressive  art,  which  has  never 
died  out,  and  which  was  re])resented  in 
])lastic  and  ceramic  arts  at  Nola,  and  at 
Tanagra,  and  at  other  centres  of  pro- 
duction. The  vitality  was  in  the  popu- 
lar types,  not  in  the  ideal  of  repose. 
Only  a  concurrence  of  favoring  oirenm- 
stances  made  the  barren  rocks  of  Attica 
to  flourish  for  a  time. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Greeks  proved  in 
its  development  to  be  fatal  to  its  cradle. 
For  its  narrow  limits  were  not  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  art  departed  from  Greece 
with  Alexander's  victorious  soldiery, 
and  was  never  to  be  restored  again  to 
its  miniature  republics,  which  were  fa- 
tally overshadowe<l  by  the  rivalry  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

Alexander  the  Great  diffused  Greek 
influences  abroad,  and  gave  them  new 
centres.  Athens  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  simple  provincial  town,  and 
the  sceptre  of  fashion  passed  to  other 
hands.  Athens  had  then  no  more  at- 
traction for  the  brilliant  pleiades  of  art- 
ists who  reflected  glory  on  her  in  the 
days  gone  by,  for  Athens  was  impover- 
ished. Art  may  exist  under  some  con- 
ditions  without  freedom,  but  never  with- 
out wealth;  for  it  has  its  commercial 
side,  which  renders  it  dependent  on 
riches.  Hellenic  art  left  its  monuments 
behind,  and  emigrate<l  to  the  new  Greek 
empire  and  to  Rome.  It  was  alwaysi 
beautiful,  but  far  less  noble  than  before, 
and  more  complex. 

When  the  divine  creations  of  its  first 
perioil  deigned  to  make  a  gesture,  it  was 
done  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a 
priest  l)efore  the  altar;  hut  the  times 
were  great Iv  changed  before  the  Venns 
of  Milo.  The  human  element  prepon- 
derated in  ]>Ia>tic  art,  expression  dawned, 
and  portraiture  ap{>cared.     We  possess 
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no  authentic  portraits  previous  to  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  is  now  established  that 
the  fine  profile  which  figures  on  his  med- 
als represents  Minerva.  The  coins  of 
his  father,  Philip,  were  stamped  with 
an  Apollo^ 6  head.  Something  of  each 
may  have  lurked  under  features  inten- 
tionally idealized,  but  nothing  is  more 
uncertain. 

In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Greek  rulers,  being  likened  to 
the  gods  by  their  new  subjects,  ventured 
to  substitute  their  own  images  on  monu-  > 
ments  and  coins.  The  illustrious  lead- 
ers of  the  Roman  republic  seduced  art 
into  courses  less  worthy  than  pursuit  of 
the  ideal,  but  infinitely  more  lucrative. 
Art  supplied  portraiture  and  licentious 
productions  for  the  satisfaction  of  the' 
wealthy  traders  of  Alexandria  and  lux- 
urious citizens  of  Rome.  A  revolution 
like  this  took  place  in  Europe,  when  the 
increase  of  fortunes  in  Italy  and  the  de- 
cline of  relii2;ious  faith  forced  art  to  de- 
sert the  churches,  and  seek  service  with 
rich  commoners  at  Venice  or  Florence, 
and  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  lavish 
mistresses  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
AVhat  was  lost  in  devotion  was  made  up 
for  by  gain  in  movement,  in  animation, 
in  intensity  of  expression,  and  in  the  new 
element  of  reality.  AVhen  the  arts  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  it 
carried  thither  outer  air  and  the  mun- 
dane types  which  it  had  learned  to  ren- 
der with  more  fidelity  than  refinement. 
The  divine  was  made  human,  and  the 
pathetic  sentiment  took  its  place  in  art. 
With  this  sentiment  the  Venus  of  Milo 
is  preeminently  endowed,  and  thus  is 
composed  the  simple  magic  with  which 
she  touches  the  hearts  which  are  thrill- 
ing to-day  to  the  roll  of  the  drum,  or 
the  roar  and  murmur  of  human  life  in 
modern  Babylon.  Human  life,  wher- 
ever we  find  it,  carries  the  same  heart, 
under  all  its  protean  disguises;  and  the 
people's  Venus  is  still  the  people's  Ve- 
nus, in  virtue  of  that  pathetic  look. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  jjreatest  sin- 
gnlarity  attaching  to  the  statue,  and 
that  is  its  being  sculptured  from  two 
separate  blocks  of  marble,  slightly  dis- 
similar in  quality  of  grain  and   color. 


They  are  applied  to  each  other  by  chis- 
eled snrfaces,  and  their  line  of  junction 
intersects  the  figure  just  below  the  hips. 
The  inferior  block  comprises  nearly  all 
the  drapery.  The  statue  has  not  been 
sawn  into  two  portions  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation,  but  was  apparently 
restored  in  this  manner,  and  is  a  unique 
instance  of  such  treatment;  that  is  to 
say,  unique  as  regards  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  restoration.  The  two 
blocks  (which  are  of  Parian  marble)  had 
been  fixed  in  place  at  some  former  time 
by  means  of  metallic  bolts,  which  have 
left  their  mark  in  rust  and  fracture. 
The  figure  was  set  up  either  by  carpen- 
ters or  masons  in  1821,  and  wooden 
wedges  were  introduced  between  the 
two  divisions,  giving  an  exaggerated  in- 
clination to  the  body,  and  destroying  its 
equilibrium.  The  plinth,  which  was 
originally  sloped  back  at  a  slight  incli- 
nation, was  made  horizontal  with  the 
pedestal  in  which  it  is  incorporated.  An 
inscription  temporarily  affixed  to  this 
pedestal  affirms  that  the  wedges  remain 
as  placed  on  the  arrival  of  the  statue  in 
France.  The  chisel  was  very  freely 
used  in  adjusting  the  different  fractured 
or  divided  pieces  of  marble,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  mischief  done  can 
ever  be  repaired. 

The  present  intelligent  keeper  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiques  at  the  Louvre  has 
prepared  and  actually  exhibited  two 
casts  of  the  Venus:  one  showing  a  par- 
tially corrected  model,  by  raising  the 
level  of  the  plinth;  the  other  giving  a 
completely  corrected  attitude.  A  sensi- 
ble change  in  the  aspect  of  the  work  is 
the  result.  The  observations  made  by 
M.  Ravaisson  were  facilitated  by  the 
accidental  disintegration  of  the  cement 
which  held  the  parts  together.  During 
the  civil  war  of  the  Commune  at  Paris, 
in  1871,  the  statue  was  removed  for 
safety  to  the  cellars  of  the  prefecture  of 
police,  where  it  was  again  exposed  to 
excessive  hutnidity,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  singularly  bungling  fashion 
in  which  it  had  been  worked  over  was 
for  the  first  time  exposed.  No  addition- 
al damage,  however,  was  done  by  trans- 
portation at  this  time.     As  this  divinity 
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was  adored  in  crvpts,  it  has  very  prop- 
erly twice  found  its  safety  there. 

A  rt»production  of  the  hemicyle,  with 
the  figures  in  their  original  places,  is 
very  much  to  be  desired,  to  give  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  sculpture  in  the  shrine  whore 
it  was  found  at  Melos;  and  such  a  recon- 
struction may  prove  to  bo  the  first  step 
towards  clearinij  up  the  mysteries  which 
hang  about  the  statue,  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  done  more  than  give  the  record, 
supplying  the  deficiencies  of  one  author- 
ity upon  the  question  by  quoting  from 
another. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers 
to  be  infonned  of  what  M.  Ravaisson 
suppressed  in  his  published  notice  on 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  A  fraixment  of  a 
plinth,  bearing  part  of  an  inscription, 
was  discovered  with  the  statue,  and  in 
all  probability  belonged  to  the  Venus, 
and  no  other.  It  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate to  the  Hermes,  which  were  inva- 
riably set  upon  the  ground,  and  were 


never  signed  at  the  base.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  *^  Andros,  Son 
of  Menides  of  Antioch,  wrought  this 
statue  after  Maiondro.''  As  Antioch 
was  not  founded  until  after  Alexander's 
death,  wo  may  place  the  probable  date 
of  the  statue  near  the  third  century  B.  c. 
It  may  have  been  executed  by  **  Andros 
after  Maiondro,''  but  was  clearlv  no 
vulgar  copy,  but  apparently  a  repetition 
of  some  lost  work  of  wide  celebrity;  for 
also  at  Capua,  Brescia,  and  Falerone 
were  displayed  the  divine  sisterhood  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo. 

The  substance  of  this  essay  is  bor- 
rowed, by  permission,  from  unpublished 
notes  furnished  by  the  French  archseolo- 
gist  and  critic,  M.  Grasset  d'Orcet.  For 
details  retxardins:  the  statue  we  are  in- 
debted  to  the  official  report  on  its  actual 
condition,  issued  in  1871,  by  M.  Ftflix 
Uavaisson,  keeper  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern sculpture  at  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre. 


GIACOMO   MEYERBEER- 


If  the  ardent  Gluckists  and  Piccinists 
quarreling  over  their  wine  and  cofToe  in 
the  Cafd  de  la  Rotonde,  with  the  busts 
of  the  two  composers  coolly  looking  down 
upon  them  as  they  exchangiMl  their  shots 
of  **  statue  and  pedestal/'  **  orchestra 
and  stajre,"  and  mutually  lashed  them- 
selves  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  could  but  have  suddi^nlv 
foreseen  to  what  lengths  the  principles 
they  discussed  would  l)e  carried  by  com- 
posers  in  after  times,  dumb  astonishment 
might  well  have  put  a  momentary  stop 
to  their  excited  bickerings.  Imagine  the 
dismay  of  the  spirit  of  some  Gluckist,  — 
or  even  of  the  good  Christopher  Willi- 
bald  himself, — returned  to  earth  and 
the  Aea<lemie  de  Musitjue,  at  witnessing 
a  modern  French  grand  opera  by  lla- 
Idvy  or  ^leyerbeer;  or,  if  it  perchance 
traveled  as  far  as  Bavreuth,  at  opening 


its  long-closed  eyes  and  ears  on  Wag- 
ner's Nibelungen,  ami  at  being  told  that 
the  extraordinary  work»  that  met  its  be- 
wildered gaze  were  the  latest  outgrowths 
of  the  Gluck  opera!  Conceive  the  as- 
tonishment of  a  Piccinist  ghost  at  find- 
ing his  idol's  lightly  -  warbling  muse 
decked  out  in  the  flaunting  trappings  of 
Rossini's  Sidge  de  Corinthe! 

Yet  so  do  things  grow  in  this  world. 
One  man  sows  the  siH^ds  of  dramatic 
truthfulness^  on  the  operatic  stage;  a  few 
generations  spring  up  and  pass  awaj, 
and  his  successor  reaps  unheard-of  and 
unimagined  crops  of  dramatic  nfftet.  An- 
other man  pins  his  faith  to  the  absolute 
inde(>endencc  of  music  in  the  opera,  and 
he  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  whoae 
hands  music  is  raised  to  the  throne  of 
absolute  autocracy. 

With  regard  to  the  Ronini  oatgrowth 
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of  the  Piccini  principle  little  or  nothing 
need  be  said  now.  Ros>iMi  is  hanlly  cold 
in  his  grave,  and  where  are  his  operas 
now  V  Most  of  those  works,  so  full  of  ex- 
quisite muiiic,  so  instinct  with  genius, 
that  but  a  generation  ago  intoxicated  all 
Europe  and  were  the  cynosure  of  admir- 
ing crowds,  now  struggle  painfully  for 
oven  a  respectful  hearing.  Singers  will 
not  (too  often  cannot)  sing  them,  man- 
ajrers  neglect  them,  the  ])ubIic~^orget8 
them ;  their  grace  and  beauty  lie  shroud- 
ed in  dust  on  librarv  j^helves. 

But  Meyerbeer  still  lives,  in  his  works, 
as  vigorous  a  life  as  ever.  He  has  had 
no  successor  who  can  rightly  claim  to 
wear  his  mantle.  Tbe  name  of  his  fol- 
lowers, imitators,  et  hoc  servum  pecus  is 
legion,  but  the  Gounods,  Thomases,  Mas- 
senets,  Bizets,  cannot  wield  his  sceptre. 
His  example  and  success  were  too  brill- 
iant not  to  tempt  emulation.  Even  his 
only  successful  rival,  Verdi,  could  not 
refrain  from  paying  him  the  late  homage 
of  imitation  as  soon  as  death  had  called 
him  from  the  field  of  action;  and,  forget- 
ful of  the  laurels  won  by  Ernani  and 
Rigoletto,  the  hot-blooded  Italian  made 
his  bid  for  fresh  honors  in  the  path  that 
Meyerbeer  had  so  triumphantly  trod. 
Yet  from  the  Huguenots  to  Aida  is  a 
long  step;  Meyerbeer  is  still  the  one  and 
only  Meyerbeer. 

In  considering  a  man  whose  career  has 
been  so  uniquely  brilliant,  one  cannot 
help  casting  about  to  discover  wherein 
the  secret  of  his  success  mainly  lay.  He 
certainly  had  many  high  qualities,  yet 
he  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  espet^ial  one  of  them  to  a 
transcendent  degree.  His  natural  intrin- 
i'ically  musical  en<lowments  were  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Rossini.  In 
si)ontaneity  of  inspiration,  in  melodic 
jxjwer,  in  what  we  may  call  the  specific 
musical  sense,  he  falls  far  behind  the 
great  Italian  maestro.  As  a  contrapun- 
tist, in  si)ite  of  his  pretensions  and  the 
claims  that  are  made  for  him  bv  his 
French  a<linirers,  he  has  given  nothing 
to  the  world  that  can  entitle  him  to  a 
really  high  rank.  His  mastery  of  mu- 
sical form,  his  power  of  developing  a 
theme  into  an  orderly  and  finely  organ- 


ized composition  of  sustained  interest, 
must  be  called  small  when  judged  by  any 
high  standard.  His  dramatic  power  was 
great,  it  is  true,  yet  the  uistances  in 
which  it  shows  itself  in  his  works  as  be- 
ing of  inherently  fine  and  pure  quality 
are  few  and  far  between;  his  gift  of  the- 
atrical effect,  however,  was  undoubted 
and  utterly  phenomenal,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  his  success  must  be  mainly  attrib- 
uted. 

Possessed  of  musical  genius  and  per- 
ceptions which,  if  not  of  the  highest, 
nor  even  a  very  high  kind,  were  still  of 
sufficiently  stout  quality  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  high  degree  of  culture,  Mey- 
erbeer had  an  unusually  sharp  eye  for 
effect,  a  rare  appreciation  of  whatever 
is  striking  and  saLdssant,  as  the  French 
say,  which  has  seldom  been  paralleled; 
unremitting  work,  eager  and  ceaseless 
observation,  an  easy-going,  aesthetic  con- 
science,—  or,  possibly,  the  lack  of  abso- 
lutely fine  aesthetic  perceptions,  —  en- 
abled him  to  develop  this  power  to  the 
utmost.  The  sharpness  of  his  observa- 
tion of  other  composers,  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  took  the  slightest  hint  from  the 
works  of  other  men,  was  astounding;.  Of 
plagiarism,  in  an  invidious  sense,  one 
finds  little  in  his  compositions.  He  had  a 
distinct  and  unmistakable  individuality 
of  his  own;  and  if  we  find  him  borrow- 
ing ideas  from  others,  they  were  first 
melted  down  in  the  crucible  of  his  mind, 
were  then  recast  in  a  mold  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  bore  his  own  stamp.  For 
a  man  of  his  unusual  power  of  assimilat- 
ing other  people^s  ideas,  he  ap]>eared  oq 
the  stage  at  just  the  right  moment;  the 
time  and  conditions  could  not  have  been 
better  chosen  for  the  display  of  his  pe- 
culiar talents.  Although  what  we  call 
Meyerbeer's  third,  or  French,  manner 
was  something  entirely  unprecedented  in 
tlie  annals  of  the  lyric  stage,  circum- 
stances had  combined  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  it;  and  notwithstanding  the 
astonishment  with  which  its  first  appear- 
ance was  greeted,  the  public  very  soon 
found  that  it  was  nicely  suited  to  their 
wants.  Richard  Wagner  describes  very 
well,  in  his  figurative  way,  the  conditions 
under  which  Meyerbeer  developed  hhi 
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new  style  of  dramatic  writing.  Tlie  ac- 
count must,  to  be  sure,  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  but  it  is  too  good  not  to  be 
given  here  with  all  practicable  conden- 
sation.    He  writes:  — 

**In  the  fair  and  much-bespattered 
land  of  Italy  sat  the  carelessly  prurient 
Ro^<sini,  who  had  tried  out  its  musical 
fat,  in  his  facile,  lonlly  way,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  emaciated  world  of  art,  and 
who  now  looked  on  with  a  half-aston- 
ished smile  at  the  sprawlings  of  gal- 
lant Parisian  hunters  after  people's  mel- 
odies. One  of  these  was  a  good  horse- 
man, and  whenever  he  dismounted  after 
a  hurried  ride  one  could  be  sure  that  he 
had  found  a  melodv  which  would  fetch 
a  good  price.  So  he  now  rode  like  one 
possessed  throujrh  all  the  wares  of  fish 
and  costerniongery  in  the  Naj)les  mar- 
ket, so  that  everythinjT  flew  around  as  in 
a  whirlwind;  cackling  and  cursing  pur- 
sued his  course,  and  angry  fists  were 
clenched  at  him.  With  lightning  quick- 
ness his  keen  nostrils  caught  the  scent  of 
a  superb  revolution  of  fish-mongers  and 
green-grocers.  But  the  opportunity  was 
big  with  still  further  profit!  Out  gal- 
loped the  Parisian  horseman  on  the  Por- 
tici  road,  to  the  boats  and  nets  of  those 
artless,  singing  fishermen,  who  catch  fish, 
sleep,  rage,  play  with  wife  and  children, 
hurl  dirk -knives,  even  kn(K'k  each  other 
on  the  head,  and  all  amid  incessant  sing- 
ing. Confess,  Master  Auber,  that  was 
a  famous  ride,  and  better  than  on  a  hip- 
pogriff,  which  only  prances  off  into  mid- 
air, —  whence  there  is,  upon  the  whole, 
nothint;  to  be  broujrht  home,  but  colds  in 
the  head  and  coughs!  The  horseman 
rode  back  again,  dismounted,  made  Ros- 
sini the  politest,  reviTcntial  bow  (he  wt*ll 
knew,  why! ),  took  a  special  ix>st-chaise 
for  Paris,  and  what  he  cooked  up  there, 
in  the  twinklin;;  of  an  eve,  was  no  less 
than  the  Dumb  Girl  of  Porlici. 

*'  Ko.osini  looked  from  afar  at  the 
splendid  rowdidow,  and  on  his  way  to 
Paris  thought  it  pnjfitable  to  rest  awhile 
amid  the  snowy  Alps  of  Switzerlan<l,  and 

^  The  pun  on  Rosinon  (raifsini )  and  KoMini  iii  nat- 
nrnlly  untnmolHtahle. 

-  "The  Kreiirhiitz,  not  in  its  native  beauty,  hut 
luutilHttil.  vul^rizeJ,  tortured,  and  insulted  in  a 
thouKiud  \v»\s  br  an  arrani^r,  —  the  Freliichuts, 


to  listen  with  perked-up  ears  to  what  mo- 
sical  converse  the  nimble  lads  there  were 
wont  to  hold  with  their  mountains  and 
cows.  Once  arrived  in  Paris,  be  made 
his  politest  bow  to  Auber  (he  well  knew, 
why!),  and  presented  to  the  world,  with 
huge  paternal  joy,  his  youngest  bom, 
which,  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspira- 
tion, he  had  christened  William  Tell. 

**  Thus  the  Muette  de  Porlici  and 
Guillaunie  Tell  became  the  twa  axes 
about  which  the  whole  speculative  world 
of  opera  music  revolved. 

' '  Meyerbeer  ha«l  a  special  knack  at  ob- 
serving closely  and  on  the  spot  each  suc- 
cessive phenomenon  in  the  above-men- 
tioned march  of  opera  music;  he  dogged 
its  footsteps  constantly  and  everywhere. 
It  is  es{)ecially  noteworthy  that  he  only 
followed  its  lead,  but  never  walked  n(/« 
by  side  with,  not  to  speak  of  never  lead- 
ing it.  He  was  like  the  starling,  which 
follows  the  plowshare  in  the  field,  glad- 
ly picking  out  the  angle- worms  turned 
up  in  its  furrow. 

*  *  In  Germany  Meyerbeer  had  never 
succeeded  in  following  AV^eber's  lead; 
what  AVeber  revealed  in  the  fullness  of 
melodious  life  could  not  be  reechoed  by 
Meyerbeer's  acquired,  arid  formalism. 
Tired  of  his  fruitless  toil,  he  at  last  list- 
ened only  to  Rossini's  siren  strains,  for- 
getful of  his  allegiance  to  his  friend,  and 
migrated  to  the  land  where  those  raisins^ 
grew.  He  became  the  weather-cock  d 
music  in  Europe,  turning  around  unde- 
cided for  a  while  after  every  change  in 
the  wind,  and  standing  still  only  after 
its  direction  had  been  well  settled.  Thus 
Meyerbeer  only  compo.«w'd  operas  h  la 
liossini  in  Italy,  until  the  great  wind  be- 
gan to  veer  about  in  Paris,  and  Auber 
and  Kossini  had  raised  the  new  breeie 
to  a  hurricane  with  the  Muette  and  Tell. 
How  soon  Meyerbeer  was  in  Paris! 
There  he  found  in  the  gallicizcd  Weber 
(only  think  of  Robin  des  Hois! )  '  and  the 
be-Hfrlioze<l  Beethoven  treasures  which 
neither  Auber  nor  Rossini  had  noticedt 
as  lying  too  remote  from  their  purposesy 

trnn(ifonne«l  into  Robin  dei*  Roin,  w«t  fiTen  at  th* 
Otl^n.  The  theatre  filled  ltd  roffcn,  and  M.  Om* 
tilblaxe,  who  hail  pillaged  the  ma«ter-work,  raktd 
in  over  a  huniln-<l  thousand  fniact.**  (Berliot'a 
M^nioires.) 
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but  which  Meyerbeer,  with  his  cosmo- 
politan jack-of-all-trades  eye,  knew  very 
well  how  to  value.  He  grasped  togeth- 
er everything  that  thus  presented  itself 
to  him  into  a  wondrously  gaudy,  motley 
armful,  and  produced  something  before 
whose  strident  shrink  both  Auber  and 
llossini  became  suddenly  inaudible;  the 
grim  devil  Robert  took  them  one  and 
all.'' 

Somewhat  over-sarcastic  an  account, 
and  too  plainly  one-sided,  but  it  throws 
a  strong  electric  light  on  a  very  charac- 
teristic trait  in  Meyerbeer.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  easy  to  forgive  Wagner  the  ap- 
parently spiteful  drop  of  vinegar  with 
which  he  has  seasoned  his  figurative 
sketch,  for  there  is  something  in  Meyer- 
l)cer'8  music  which  almost  unavoidably 
ruffles  the  temper  of  any  one  who  is  in- 
clined to  take  the  art  seriously.  If  we 
would  admire  his  high  qualities  unre- 
strictedly, we  can  do  so  only  by  painful- 
ly Buppressing  a  sort  of  rage  into  which 
his  short-comings  are  too  apt  to  throw  us. 
Although  there  are  many  pages  in  his 
works  which  easily  command  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  it  is  difHcult  to  come 
away  from  a  performance  of  a  whole 
opera  of  his  in  an  entirely  pleasant  frame 
of  mind;  his  gold  is  mixed  with  so  much 
alloy,  and  the  alloy  is  often  of  very  base 
metal. 

One  of  Meyerbeer's  traits,  which  has 
been  very  loudly  admired,  is  his  power 
of  writin":  characteristic  music,  his  skill 
in  giving  it  a  striking  local  coloring. 
This  power  of  his  was  unquestionably 
great,  yet  it  rarely  shows  itself  of  much 
higher  quality  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent impression iste  school  of  French  paint- 
ers. He  could  seize  the  salient  points 
in  a  situation  with  a  wonderful  sui*eness 
of  grasp,  but  his  power  of  idealizing 
them  was  in  general  small.     Take,  for 

1  To  thU  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  just  in  this 
wmiit  of  intrinsic  nobility  in  the  mu^ic  that  Meyer- 
beer f  hows  his  accurate  perception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  th«  situation ;  that,  of  all  ceremonies  ever 
perforsMd  in  a  church,  the  coronation  of  John  of 
Lejden  was  the  most  hollow  and  unloTely  ;  that 
John  himself  was  a  mere  rascal,  the  three  leading 
Aimbaptists  little  better  than  shrewd  theological 
pot-honterg,  and  the  whole  Anabaptist  rabble  a  set 
of  bIoodthir:fty  fanatics.  Tet  do  we  honor  the  high- 
Moled  artist,  especially  the  high-soulcd  musician. 


instance,  the  coronation  scene  in  the 
Prophfete,  —  a  situation  which  could  well 
have  been  made  ideal  use  of.  The  cer- 
emonial music  in  this  scene  is  certainly 
as  gorgeous  as  can  be  wished;  it  is  a 
fitting  expression  of  all  the  glittering 
pomp  of  a  gala  church  ceremony.  One 
is  tempted  to  call  it  the  most  splendid 
ceremonial  music  that  money  could  pro- 
cure. But  it  stops  there.  As  for  gen- 
uine grandeur  and  impressiveness,  it  af- 
fects the  listener  of  really  lofty  musical 
aspirations  much  as  the  rich  ceremonial 
pomp  of  a  feast-day  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's  affects  a  non-Catholic  observer, 
—  as  an  overpoweringly  brilliant  display. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  dazzling,  superb  cathe- 
dral ceremony,  taken  bodily  out  of  the 
church  and  put  upon  the  stage.  But 
in  the  cathedral  all  this  theatrical  pomp 
is  ennobled  and  idealized  (in  the  believ- 
er's eyes)  by  the  solemn  fact  that  it  is 
a  divine  service,  by  the  more  than  ever 
sensible  presence  of  the  omnipotent  Grod ; 
on  the  sta<;e  this  idealizinc:  element  falls 
out  at  once.  "What  even  approximate 
substitute  could  the  composer  give  us, 
save  the  intrinsically  noble  and  elevating 
character  of  his  music?  The  church 
ceremony  is  idealized  by  its  own  lofty 
purpose;  the  stage  ceremony  must  be 
idealized  by  the  composer.  Meyerbeer 
has  not  done  it.^ 

Tjike,  again,  the  much-lauded  Pre  aux 
Eleves  scene  in  the  Huguenots.  The 
music  is  certainly  as  characteristic  as 
possible.  A  man  like  Berlioz,  who  al- 
ways had  a  keen  relish  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  local  coloring  in  art,  and 
who  was,  upon  the  whole,  so  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  aspect  of  Meyerbeer's  gen- 
ius that  his  finer  aesthetic  perceptions  be- 
came abnormally  blunted  whenever  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  it,  —  Ber- 
lioz could  write  with  perfect  honesty  of 

for  taking  a  situation  by  its  highest  or  by  its  low- 
est side?  Look  at  the  statue  scene  in  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni,  where  the  Don  stands  as  the  incar- 
nation  of  human  impiety  struggling  against  in- 
exorable fate !  Did  Mozart  bring  his  hero's  low 
sensuality  and  impiety  into  the  foreground  ?  No, 
but  rather  his  chiralric  courage  and  high-bred 
courtliness.  And,  upon  the  whole,  when  music  is 
written,  should  it  not  be  the  very  best  and  noblest 
that  the  occasion  can  possibly  warrant^ 
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this  scone,  *'  Tlie  quarrel  of  the  women, 
the  litanies  of   the  Virgin,  the  sung  of 
the  Huguenot  soldiers,  j)resent  to  the  ear 
a  musical  tissue  of  astounding  richness, 
the  wid)  of  which  the  li>tener  can  eas- 
ily follow  without  the  complex  thought 
of  the  composer  being  blurred  for  an  in- 
stant.    Thi^^  marvel  of  dramatized  coun- 
terpoint,** etc.     Yes,  the  thing  is  writ- 
ten with  great  skill,  although  its  plan  is 
not  so  pretentious  (if   we  examine  the 
score)  as  a  verbal  descrij>tion  of  it  might 
lead  one  to  imagine.    The  rataplan  is  just 
such  music  as  one  can  imagine  soldiers 
singing;  the  prayer  of  the  nuns  is  a  good 
example  of  much  of  the  music  that  is 
sung  in  Catholic  convents.     As  I  have 
said,  it  is  all  as  eliaracteristic  as  may 
be;  and  the  elToct  is  certainly  striking; 
it  has  the  salt  of  a  familiar  reality.     But 
lookinj;  at  it  niusicallv,  what  absolutely 
miserable   music    it   is  I     What    a  mere 
two-i>ence-ha'penny-worth    of    real   in- 
spiration there  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all! 
Tlie  seene    is    unidealized  from  beijin- 
ning  tu  end.     The  composer  has  treated 
a  by  no  means  lofty,  yet  pregnant  sub- 
ject in  a  purely  photographic  way;  he 
shows  us  no  more  in  the  scene  than  the 
vuhjrarest  eve  could  descry,  and  seems 
quite  content  to  have  been  exact,  with- 
out a  thought  of  being  imaginative,  or 
artistic  in  any  noble  sense  of  the  word. 
His  point  of  view  was  not  a  high  one; 
one  mav  even  sav  that  Meverbeer  never 

•  •  • 

t(.K»k  a  higher  artistic  stand-]>oint  than 
the  baivst  necessities  of  the  case  de- 
manded. 

It  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  he  was  not  capable  of  treat- 
ini;  exalted  subjects  in  a  tittinir  wav. 
Yet  he  needed  the  spur  of  a  really  lofty 
theme,  of  a  highly  poetie  situation,  to 
enable  him  to  rise  into  a  liinh  musical 
atmosphere.  He  eould  not  evolve  really 
givai  music  out  of  his  own  brain  alone: 
and  we  may  safely  >ay  that,  of  his  pun*- 
ly  instrumental  works,  not  one  has  any 
irivat  value. 

Of  these  latter,  his  overture  to  Stru- 
ensoe  pn.>l»al'ly  hoMs  the  lirsi  place:  but 
you  would   pierce  it  cle.m  through  the* 
heart  by  brinuinj:  it  into  com pari>v.Mi  with 
an  ON  enure  of  S.'humann.  ^lendelssolm. 


or  even  of  Weber,  not  to  mention  Beet- 
hoven. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Meyerbeer 
lacked  genuine   sentiment  and  passion- 
ateness.    I  think  this  is  hardly  true.    In 
treating  scenes  in  which  sentiment  and 
passion  predominate,  he  has  often  risen 
to  the  full  height  of   the  situation.     I 
know  of  no  music  that  glows  with  more 
passionate  warmth  than  the  first  parts 
of  the  great  duet  which  closes  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Huguenots.     Of  hardly  less 
emotional  ()ower  (and  of  somewhat  high- 
er  intrinsically   musical   value)   is  the 
slow  movement  of  the  duet  between  Val- 
entine and  Marcel  in  the  third  act.  Ber- 
tram's phrase,  **  De  ma  gloire  ^clips^e, 
de  ma  splendcur  pass^,"  in  the  third 
act  of  Robert,  is  full  of  the  most  gen- 
uine emotional  power.      AVhat  Meyer- 
beer did  lack  was  a  sense  of  true  grand- 
eur.    We  may  look  almost  in  vain  for  a 
passage  of  really  impressive  solemnity 
in  his  works.     AMien  he  attempts  such 
things  he  does  not  rise  above  theatrical 
IK)mposity.     The  invocation  **  Brahma, 
Vishnu,   Siva!"  in   the  Africaine,  the 
betrothal  scene  in  the  fifth  act  of   the 
Huguenots,  the  consecration  music  in  the 
Prophcte,  all  lack  the  true  ring,  in  spite 
of  their  striking  effectiveness.    The  pas- 
sage in  his  works  which  savors  most  of 
really  beautiful  solemnity  is  a  phrase  (at 
first  in  D-major,  later  in  B-flat  major) 
in  the  priests'  march,  in  the  fourth  act 
of  the  Africaine,  —  a  phrase  only  eight 
bars  long,  which  is  of  singularly  impress- 
ive beauty. 

AVhen  he  entered  upon  the  domain  o£ 
the  terrible,  Meyerbeer  was  -more  easily 
at  home.  A  more  trt*nehant  expression 
of  savage  cruelty  than  the  phrase  *^  Tuei 
les  Hu>;uenots/'  in  the  fifth  act  of  that 
opera,  ean  scarcely  l>e  found.  The  ter- 
rific efi'ect  of  the  BeuiHliclion  of  the 
Poniards,  and  the  ensuing  phrase,  *^  A 
cette  cause  sainte,*'  is  not  of  qaite  so 
genuine  quality:  the  thing  is  somewhat 
wanting  in  s|K)ntanei(y.  and  smells  a  lit- 
tle of  the  lamp.  Besides,  it  is  utterly 
lacking  in  nobility  of  eharaccer,  a  want 
that  is  not  felt  in  the  **  Tuvi  lea  Hugue- 
nots,** a:  there  all  elevation  of  stvie  it 
out  of  ilio  question.     Moat  of  the  infers 
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nal  music  in  Robert  is  rather  convention- 
ally diabolic  than  really  terrible.  Even 
tlie  highly  beautiful  pro<*ession  of  the 
nuns,  ill  the  fourth  act,  owes  its  unearth- 
ly character  more  to  the  tom-tom  than 
to  its  inherent  musical  quality;  and  its 
thirds  and  sixths  on  two  bassoons  soli 
better  deserve  Liszt's  joke  (which  need 
not  be  repeated)  than  the  admiration 
which  their  would-be  ghastliness  has  so 
often  called  forth.  Yet  Meyerbeer  has 
certainly  done  great  things  in  this  field. 

When  he  attempted  the  graceful  and 
fascinating,  his  habitual  want  of  spon- 
taneonsness  stood  much  in  his  way;  he 
also  had  a  tendency  to  fall  into  trivial- 
ity, a  besetting  failing  of  his.  Yet  he 
has  written  manv  thinjjs  that  have  all 
the  airy  charm  of  natural  grace.  Much 
of  the  ballet  music  in  Robert,  the  fa- 
miliar '*  Ombre  Idgere  **  in  Dinorah, 
Selika's  swan  song,  "  Un  cygne  au  doux 
rama;jje,"  in  the  Africaine,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  what  Meyerbeer  could  do  in 
the  wav  of  writinj;  fascinating  and  grace- 
ful  melodies. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  terrible,  the 
passionate,  nor  the  graceful  and  charm- 
ing that  Meyerbi^er's  peculiar  genius  dis- 
plays itself  in  its  fullest  power  and  brill- 
iancy.    In  was  in  the  realm  of  the  hero- 

m 

ic,  the  chivalric  an<l  knightly,  that  he  was 
most  conspicuously  at  home,  and  worked 
with  the  most  unerring  touch.  There  is 
an  air  of  high-bred  courtliness  and  Mid- 
dle Age  gallantry  about  much  of  Meyer- 
beer's music,  which  we  look  for  almost 
in  vain  in  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries. It  is  tliis  quality  that  shines  pre- 
eminent in  such  masterly  pages  as  the 
septet  for  male  voices  in  the  third  act 
of  the  Huguenots.  I  think  that  in  this 
in  ev»Ty  respect  wonderful  number,  and 
notably  in  its  overwhelming  phrase,  *'  Et 
bonne  epee,  et  bon  courage,'*  Meyer- 
beer's power  reaches  its  apogee.  I  know 
of  no  such  perfect  expression  of  the  dev- 
il-n»av-care  recklessness  and  knightly 
gallantry  of  the  mediaeval  cavalier  in  all 
mu>ic.  Hardly  less  fine  is  the  finale  of 
the  first  act  of  the  Africaine  (also  for 
male  voices)  from  the  phrase,  **D'impie 
et  de  rebelle,''  although  here  the  some- 
what overfinical  harmony  takes  awav  a 
VOL.  XLiv.  —  NO.  264.  29 


little  of  the  native  fire  and  vigor  of  the 
theme.  The  bacchanalian  chorus,  *  *  Aux 
seules  plaisirs  fidfeles,"  the  Sicilienne, 
**  O  Fortune,  k  ton  caprice,"  and  the 
soprano  air  and  chorus,  **  La  trompette 
guerrifere,"  in  Robert,  are  also  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  chivalric  quality  in  Mey- 
erbeer; even  the  male  quartet  which 
closes  the  second  act  of  the  Prophfete  has 
something  of  it,  notably  in  the  phrase, 
**Et  la  couronne  que  le  ciel  donne,'* 
although  the  musical  value  of  the  piece 
is  not  very  great. 

Meyerbeer  was  not  a  great  contra- 
puntist.  He  was  skilled  enough  in  the 
craft  not  to  allow  his  attempts  at  run- 
ning counterpoint  to  interfere  with  the 
dramatic  character  of  his  music;  but  the 
counterpoint,  taken  on  its  own  merits, 
often  makes  one  smile.  Such  passages 
as  the  introduction  to  the  Huguenots 
are  too  puerile,  from  a  contrapuntal  point 
of  view,  to  be  called  even  respectable. 
His  power  of  developing  a  motive  into 
an  extended  composition  of  sustained 
musical  interest  was  in  general  not  very 
remarkable.  The  musical  side  of  his 
elaborate  finales  and  ensemble  pieces  is 
not  precisely  what  is  most  striking  in 
them.  His  finest  efforts  of  this  sort  are 
probably  the  last  terzet  in  Robert  and 
the  first  finale  in  the  Africaine;  yet  even 
these  would  have  to  struggle  hard  to 
win  the  name  of  masterpieces  of  form. 
But  he  knew  very  well  how  to  sustain 
and  gradually  intensify  the  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  work  up  to  an  effective  dra- 
matic climax  in  his  great  concerted  num- 
bers. Thus  the  finale  to  the  fourth  act 
of  the  Prophfete  is  one  immense  crescen- 
do of  dramatic  eiTect,  albeit  that,  as 
pure  music,  it  is  poor  and  commonplace 
as  need  be.  The  intensely  dramatic 
character  of  Meyerbeer's  music  does  not 
always  lie  in  itself  alone,  but  also  in  the 
opportunities  it  affords  singers  for  an 
impassioned  or  imposingly  declamatory 
style  of  delivery.  No  amount  of  vocal 
ranting  can  seem  out  of  place  in  some 
passages  of  Meyerbeer;  they  seem  act- 
ually made  for  it.  Such  things  as  **  A 
cette  cause  sainte  ''  and  the  finale  to  the 
second  act  of  the  Huguenots  (perhaps 
as  vile  a  bit  of  musical  vulgarity  as  Mey- 
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erbeer  was  erer  guilty  of)  cannot  be 
overdone . 

And  here,  at  last,  we  stumble  upon 
the  word  '*  vulgarity.'*  Well,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
at  any  length  about  Meyerbeer  with- 
out using  it  Of  all  Meyerbeer's  faults, 
his  innate  tendency  toward  that  which 

• 

is  aesthetically  vulgar  and  trivial  is  the 
most  serious.  His  verv  effectiveness  is 
often  in  itself  vulgar  and  meretricious. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  of  the  most 
eListic  artistic  conscience;  at  least,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  man  who  could 
write  one  quarter  of  what  Meyerbeer 
did  could  have  any  real  respect  for  the 
remaining  three  quarters.  The  ostenta- 
tion of  his  manner  is  often  wonderful. 
In  spite  of  the  generally  dramatic  at- 
mosphere of  his  muif^ic,  Rossini  himself 
could  not  exceed  the  coolness  with  which 
he  would  at  times  stop  the  impassioned 
flow  of  a  composition,  that  a  singer  might 
have  a  chance  of  displaying  her  flexi- 
bility of  voice  in  the  most  elaborate  ca- 
denzas. Meyerbeer  knew  very  well  that 
singers  are  fond  of  brilliant  bravura 
passages,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
reaping  applause,  and  also  that  applause 
bestowed  upon  a  singer  is  pretty  sure  to 
add  an  imputed  lustre  to  the  composition 
sung;  so  he  put  many  brilliant  vocal 
cadenzas  into  his  scores.  These  caden- 
zas of  Meyerbeer's  show  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  voice,  and  are  often 
singularly  effective;  yet  they  contrast 
too  sharply,  as  a  rule,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  pieres  in  which  they 
occur,  and  seem  too  willfully  broujrht  in. 
They  are  not  so  thoroujihlv  amalgamated 
with  the  rest  of  the  music  as  those  of 
the  niort^  naturally  florid  vocal  writei*s, 
like  Bellini  and  Rossini;  they  seem  too 
plainly  intended  for  display.  The  ca- 
(l<*nzas  for  several  voices,  for  which  Mey- 
orbeiT  is  so  famous,  an«l  of  which  the 
one  at  the  close  of  tht*  terzet  without 
accompaniment,  *'  Cruel  moment,  fata! 
mvstoivl"  in  Roln^rt,  is  a  good  exam- 
pie,  arc  in  reality  nothing;  more  than  a 
brilliant  and  effective  imitation  of  the 
notetl  passage  in  B-major,  to  the  wonls, 
**  Wo  dein  sanfter  Fluj^el  weilt,*'  in 
Befthoyen*s  ninth  symphony. 


There  is  one  characteristic  rhythmic 
effect  which  Meyerbeer  uses  ad  nauseam 
and  which  is  one  of  the  serious  blemishes 
in  his  style.  His  fondness  for  this  rkjrtli- 
mic  device  (which  may  be  described  as 
an  anapest  with  the  ictus  on  the  first  syl- 
lable) has  given  rise  in  Germany  to  the 
only  nickname  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  him.  Ue  has  been  called  the  cuckoo 
of  composers.  As  the  cuckoo's  only 
song  is  a  repetition  of  its  own  name, 
**  cuckoo  !  cuckoo .' "  so  Meyerbeer's  mu- 
sic keeps  almost  incessantly  repeating, 


•Piyrpczyzygpczi 


Meyerbeer!  Meyerbeer! 

Meyerbeer's  habitual  devices  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  A  large  number  of  his 
melodies  are  little  else  than  variations 
upon  the  familiar  bugle-calls,  written  on 
the  open  notes  of  the  plain  trumpet;  and 
he  was  fond  of  harmonizing  them  in  two 
parts,  as  if  they  were  to  be  played  on  a 
pair  of  bugles.  Such  phrases  as  **  Roi 
des  enfers,  c'est  moi  qui  vous  appelle," 
in  Rol)ert;  ''  Et  la  couronne,  qui  le 
cicl  donne,"  in  the  Prophfete;  and  manjr 
others,  come  under  this  head.  £ven  the 
great  hymn,  '*  Roi  du  ciel,"  in  the  Pro- 
ph6te,  might  be  ranked  with  these,  were  it 
not  for  its  full  harmony,  which  suggests 
a  comparison  with  a  certain  passage  in 
B-flat  in  the  first  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's £-flat  concerto.  His  use  of  long 
organ-i)oints,  either  plain,  or  varied  by 
accessory  notes  above  or  below,  is  con- 
spicuous, and  often  very  felicitous.  Hit 
rhythms  are  usually  perspicuous,  well 
marked,  and  full  of  verve.  He  was  fond 
of  surprises,  and  sounded  all  the  depths 
and  shoals  of  enharmonic  modulation; 
his  harmony  abounds  with  striking  sub- 
tleties ami  unexpected  changes.  Of 
instrumentation,  effective  grouping  of 
voices,  and  all  tlie  various  devices  of  mu- 
sical stage  effect,  he  was  a  consummate 
master.  His  [)atience  was  indomitable. 
He  would  write  and  rewrite  certain  pas- 
sages a  great  number  of  times,  and  have 
them  sung  or  played  to  him  by  different 
artists  oyer  and  over  again,  until  he  was 
completely  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
improve  u|K)n  them.     Taken  altogether, 
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he  was  a  man  very  difficult  to  imitate, 
but  very  easy  indeed  to  parody.  Nine 
tenths  of  Offenbach  may  be  called  a 
laughable  parody  on  Meyerbeer ;  many 
of  the  ridiculous  effects  of  the  buffoon 
of  the  Vari^t<Ss  and  the  Bouffes-Pari- 
siens  can  claim  a  sort  of  left-handed  re- 
lationship with  the  music  of  the  king  of 
the  Op^ra.  The  boulevards  reverberate 
with  a  burlesque  echo  of  the  Rue  Lepel- 
letier.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  orig- 
inal outbids  the  parody  in  ridiculous- 
ness: such  bombast  as  the  unison  pas- 
sage, **  Fais  que  ta  grfice  infinie,"  in  the 
first  act  of  the  Africaine,  goes  beyond 
Offenbach. 


Yet  with  all  Meyerbeer's  faults,  —  and 
few  great  composers  have  had  so  many 
and  grave  ones  to  answer  for,  —  he  was 
indisputably  great.  His  name  is  identi- 
fied with  that  of  the  modern  grand  tragic 
opera.  If  his  genius  was  not  of  the  very 
highest,  his  talent  was  prodigious;  his 
works  form  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  dramatic  music.  It  would  be 
rash  to  predict  a  long  immortality  for 
him ;  he  had  too  much  of  success  dur- 
ing his  life-time  to  make  it  probable  that 
his  glory  can  endure  long  untarnished. 
Yet  of  all  opera  composers  since  Mozart, 
he  has  been  the  most  universally  and 
enthusiastically  admired. 

William  F.  Apthorp, 


SLEEP. 


I  LAY  me  down  before  the  rustic  gate 
That  opens  on  the  shadowed  land  of  sleep; 

I  weary  for  its  dews,  and  may  not  wait 
To  hear  its  rivers  flowing,  drowsy-deep. 

I  knock,   O  Sleep,  the  Comforter!    Again 
My  weakness  faints  unto  thy  great  caress; 

The  circling  thought  beats  blindly  through  the  brain 

With  dull  persistency  of  empty  pain, 

And  draws  uncertain  doubting  and  distress, 

To  prove  that  man  unto  himself  is  very  weariness. 

Upon  these  withered  grasses  b  no  rest; 

Thy  crimson-dotted  mosses  are  denied. 
I  see  thy  wall  in  shining  grape-vines  dressed, 

But  know  that  only  on  the  other  side 
Droop  low  the  purple  clusters.     Take  me  in! 

I  do  not  fear  to  trust  myself  to  thee; 
Waking  and  danger  are  of  closer  kin. 
But  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  grief  or  sin? 

Imprisoned  from  myself,  I  wander  free. 

And  not  the  brightest  sun  of  day  grants  sach  security. 

I  would  not  lie  to-night  so  near  the  bars. 
If  to  thy  realm  fair  entrance  I  may  find, 

That  through  them  I  might  see  oar  mortal  stars, 
And  hear  the  passing  of  our  earthly  wind. 

Not  even  would  I  wish  some  gentle  friend 
To  lean  against  them  "^*^^  *  loving  face; 
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For  rest  and  life  were  never  willed  to  blend 

And  as  I  lived  the  day  unto  its  end, 

So  woald  I  sleep  the  night  without  a  trace, 

Not  only  of  day's  sorrowing,  but  even  of  its  grace. 

Nor  would  I  rest  among  thy  garden  beds, 

"Where  fairy  forms  from  out  the  flowers  glance, 
And  catch  the  yellow  moonlight  on  their  heads, 

To  shift  it  swiftly  in  the  singing  dance. 
Nor  would  I  meet  thy  strange,  fantastic  folk, 

Who  haunt  the  dusk  of  over-bending  trees. 
Where  bells  and  steeples  grow  upon  the  oak, 
And  all  identities  are  held  as  smoke 

And  vapor  in  the  hand.    Nay,  none  of  these! 

Not  e'en  thy  music  mystical,  that  changes  to  a  breeze. 

But  take  me  to  thy  kingdom's  very  heart. 

To  slumber's  innermost  enchanted  cell  ! 
Oh,  lay  me  in  thy  grotto,  far  apart 

From  any  sight  or  sound  that  words  may  tell. 
Then  wilt  thou  wrap  my  senses  deaf  and  blind. 

And  then  shall  I  lie  face  to  face  with  thee. 
So  will  the  morning  light  be  glad  to  find 
Thy  fragrance  clinging  to  my  waking  mind; 

But  what  thy  lips  did  whisper  unto  me 

I  '11  bear  too  fine  for  consciousness,  too  deep  for  memory. 

Then  let  me  in  beyond  thy  rustic  gate, 

O  Sleep,  the  Comforter!     Ah,  let  me  in  I 
For  even  as  I  pray  the  night  grows  late. 

And  not  one  blossom  does  my  pleading  win. 
Others  have  won  where  I  may  not  avail. 

The  children  and  the  goo<l  by  thousands  pass; 
Yea,  guilty  feet  tread  on  where  mine  must  fail, 
For  thou  art  kind  as  death.    The  faces  pale 

Of  myriad  sleepers  gleam  in  thy  sweet  grass, 

And  only  I  am  left  without  to  weep  and  cry  Alas! 

Yet  thou  wilt  take  me  in  with  all  the  rest. 

And  walk  among  us  in  thine  angelhood; 
And  we  shall  wake,  and  know  we  have  been  blessed. 

If  unawares,  and  that  thy  presence  sUkxI 
In  mercy  by  each  weary  son  of  earth, 

To  make  us  spirit  sons  of  Grod  once  more. 
With  plenty  wilt  thou  satisfy  the. dearth. 
With  strength  the  weakness,  and  another  birth 

Will  each  red  morninp;  to  our  souls  restore,  — 

The  gate  by  which  we  leave  thy  land,  a  new  life's  open  door. 

Katharine  Lee  Boies, 
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THE   HOUSE  OF  McVICKER. 


1. 


Some  years  ago  there  was  still  stand- 
in<;,  oQ  the  high-road  which  leads  from 
Greenville  to  Dawes  Upper  Landing,  a 
plain,  two-story  house  with  a  gainbrel 
roof,  which  rarely  or  never  failed  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  passers-by.  It  stood 
some  yards  back  from  the  road,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  wide  and 
grassy,  but  treeless  and  flowerless,  gar- 
den, through  which  a  broad  path,  neatly 
paved  with  clam  shells,  led  up  to  the 
front  door.  To  the  right  of  the  house 
was  a  small  barn  and  a  wood-shed,  and 
beyond  them  a  vegetable  garden.  At 
the  back,  a  grassy  lot,  always  cropped 
close  by  the  family  cow,  led  downwards 
to  the  salt  marshes,  which  stretch  away 
on  every  side.  These  salt  marshes  are 
intersected  by  narrow  canals,  through 
which  oyster  and  fishing  boats  make  their 
slow  way  to  the  Uj)per  Landing,  when, 
as  is  not  often  the  case,  the  tide  is  high 
euough  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  To  tlie 
ea.st  of  the  marshes,  many  miles  away, 
great  dunes  of  sand  rise  up,  and  beyond 
these  dunes  rises  and  falls  the  ocean  tide. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  on  the  short, 
gray  winter  days,  when  the  storms  are 
wild,  the  voice  of  the  angry  sea  j)enetrates 
across  this  barrier  with  a  long-drawn,  sul- 
len roar.  The  waters  of  Hallo wbay  are 
visible  alwavs,  but  the  bay  is  landlocked, 
and  only  the  dullest  portion  of  it  can  be 
seen  from  the  house  of  McVicker.  The 
marshes  —  low,  wide,  and  malarious 
t:reen  —  seem  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  eye,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects, 
even  as  the  croakiu":  of  the  frogs  which 
inhabit  them  fills  the  ear  upon  summer 
nights,  and  drowns  the  low  whispers  of 
the  summer  wind.  But  perhaps  it  is  as 
well.  The  majesty  of  the  sea  and  its 
det'p  -  voiced  music  could  never  have 
harmonized  with  the  aspect  of  the  house 
of  McVicker.  The  house  itself  was  a 
decently  kept,  dingy,  orderly  dwelling, 
about  which  nothing  was  suffered  to  fall 


into  ruin  or  decay,  and  for  the  interior 
of  which  feminine  cares  were  evident- 
ly not  wanting;  for  the  door-steps  were 
always  scrubbed  to  whiteness,  the  old- 
fashioned  brass  knockers  and  door  hand- 
les shining,  and  the  windows  clear  and 
clean,  and  furnished  with  spotless  white 
dimity  curtains  with  knotted  fringes.  But 
one  thing  was  strangely  at  varianoe  with 
this  commonplace  decency  of  appearance, 
and  that  was  an  ordinary  board  scaffold- 
ing which  surrounded  the  house  on  the 
three  sides  visible  to  the  road,  and  at 
the  time  at  which  this  story  begins  was 
already  gray  and  weather-beaten.  Evi- 
dently, It  had  once  been  the  owner's 
intention  to  build  a  two-storied  piazza 
here,  and  as  evidently  that  intention  had 
been  long  since  abandoned.  The  upper 
part  of  the  front  door  was  nailed  up  with 
boards,  because  the  beams  of  the  scaf- 
folding crossed  it;  and  these  boards  were 
also  gray  with  age,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, for  they,  as  well  as  the  scaffolding, 
had  kept  their  place,  unchanged  and  un- 
touched, for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had,  even  to 
the  most  inquisitive,  long  ago  given  up 
wondering  about  Silas  McVicker* s  scaf- 
folding. Many  there  were,  indeed,  who 
were  newly  married  couples  at  the  time 
he  began  his  never-finished  piazza  and 
had  grandchildren  now,  and  were  weary 
of  answering  questions  about  it.  As  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  community, 
who  had,  so  to  speak,  been  born  under 
its  eccentric  shadow,  they  accepted  ir 
as  people  always  do  accept  the  facts  to 
which  they  are  born ;  and  after  the  in- 
evitable period  of  interrogations  was  past 
asked  little  and  thought  nothing  about  it. 
Strangers,  however,  were  not  so  indif- 
ferent, and  to  them  Mr.  Bagert,  a  dried- 
up  little  bachelor  who  had  kept  the  post- 
ofiice  at  the  Upper  Landing  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  could  make  the  same  re- 
plies and  furnish  the  same  details  which 
he  had  done  for  thirty  years. 

**  Wall,*'  Mr.  Bagert  would  say,  rest 
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ing,  the  while,  one  foot  upon  the  wheel 
of  the  inquirer's  wagon,  and  looking 
retrospectively  down  the  road,  as  if  to 
call  up  the  past,  **wall,  I've  knowed 
as  much  about  it  as  any  one,  I  guess. 
'T  ain't  nothin'  but  one  o*  Silas's  cranks. 
He  always  was  kind  o'  cranky.  Close, 
too,  he  is.  Zeke  Latham,  —  2^ke  always 
was  a  funny  feller,  —  Zeke,  he  used  to 
say  Silas  got  'fraid  of  the  price  of  nails, 
lie  M  bought  the  wood  for  't  a  good 
spell  back,  and  he  was  a-puttin'  of  it  up 
himself ;  but  nails  he  was  a-goin'  to  buy 
of  Zeke,  so  Zeke  thought.  But  't'^ra'n't 
that  nuther,  'cause  he  went  over  to  Paw- 
tucket  and  bought  the  nails;  we  heerd 
that  afterward  he  sold  'em  to  a  junk 
shop  down  to  the  Lower  Landing,  about 
ten  years  arter  he  quit  work.  So  't 
wa'n't  the  price  of  nails,  nor  nothin'  else, 
I  guess,  'ceptin*  one  of  Silas's  cranks." 

**  And  he  is  living  now?  " 

*  *  Lord  bless  you,  yes !  Ben  livin'  along 
jest  the  same,  savin'  and  scrapin'  and 
tendin'  to  things.  He  's  a  putty  good 
farmer,  Silas  is." 

*'*'  But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  par- 
ticular crank?  " 

*'  AVall,  he  kinder  got  mad  at  things, 
I  guess.  I  don't  know  as  it  was  any 
partickler  thing.  I  never  heerd  so,  any 
way;  and  we  know  putty  much  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
here  to  the  Upper  Landing." 

**  But  he  assigned  some  reason,  surely, 
for  stopping  his  work?  " 

**  Wall,  no,  he  did  n't;  he  jest  shet 
up  any  one  that  asked  about  it,  as  sharp 
as  a  razor.  Fu^^t  off,  folks  did  n't  ask 
nothin'.  He  was  a-doin'  of  the  work 
himself,  you  see,  and  workin'  folks  has 
to  take  odd  times  for  fancy  doins.  I 
'member  nivself  the  fust  time  I  ever 
sDokc  to  him  about  it.  It  was  about 
ihrec  months  after  he  (juit  work  on  it,  I 
nuess,  and  I  heerd  he  was  throwin'  the 
cusses  round  putty  lively  when  any  one 
asked  him  about  it ;  but  we  'd  always  been 
]>utty  good  friends,  and  bein'  hert»  to  the 
]K)st-oflice  folks  nat'rally  expects  me  to 
know  what 's  a-jjoin'  on.  So  I  made  up 
mv  mind  I  'd  have  the  truth  of  it.  It 
was  one  November  afternoon,  git  tin'  on 
towards  six  o'clock.     I  happened  to  be 


alone  here,  and  the  door  opened,  and 
Silas  cum  in  after  his  paper. 

**  *  Why,  Silas! '  says  I,  *  how  doyoa 
do;  and  how  's  all  the  folks  down  your 
way?  ' 

*'  *  AVell,  I  guess,'  says  he,  very  short. 

'*  *  And  Mis'  McVicker,  how  's  she? ' 
says  I. 

**  *  She 's  well,'  he  says. 

'*  *  All  your  folks,  and  your  wife's  folks 
up  to  Hampshire,  be  they  well?  '  says  I. 

**  *  Yes,'  says  he.  *  Ef  you  '11  put  me 
up  a  bottle  of  ink,  I  '11  take  it  right 
along. ' 

**  *  AVait  a  minute,  Silas,'  says  I.  '  Ton 
know  you  and  me  's  been  friends  this 
good  while,  along  ever  since  we  was  bom, 
I  guess.  I  hope  you  ain't  in  any  money 
difficulties  ?  '  says  I. 

**  *  No,'  says  he. 

**  *  Lost  any  thin'  ?  '  says  L 

'*  *  No,'  says  he.  *  Give  me  that  ink, 
will  vou  ?  ' 

**  *  You  ain't  gone  security  for  any 
one,  hev  you  ?  '  says  I. 

**  *"  No! '  says  he,  beginnin'  to  look  as 
if  he  'd  chaw  me  up  in  one  bite. 

'*  *■  Then  what  in  creation  did  you  stop 
buildin'  that  piazzy  you  was  so  hot  fur 
long  in  the  summer  ?  '  says  I. 

**  *■  Cause  I  choose  to  stop! '  says  he, 
in  a  voice  that  most  tuck  the  ruff  off. 

**  *■  AVall,  ef  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  build 
it,'  says  I,  *  why  don't  you  take  the 
scaffoldin'  down?  It  looks  queer,  Silas, 
it  does  so,  and  neighbors  is  talk  in'  about 
it.' 

*'  *  Damn  the  neighbors,  and  yon  too, 
for  a  lot  of  pryin',  impudent  fools! '  says 
he.  '  Ef  I  choose  to  let  them  boards 
rot  there,  what  business  is  it  of  youm? 
Hold  your  jaw,  and  give  me  that  ink.  I 
give  you  the  money  ten  minutes  ago.' 

**  AV'all,  when  I  saw  he  was  so  proud 
about  it,  I  jest  let  him  alone;  and  by  de- 
grees other  folks  did  so,  too.  They  never 
found  out  nothin',  and  they  kind  o*  got 
tired  o'  thinkin*  about  it. 

*''T  wa'n't  nothin'  but  crank;  and 
when  folks  gits  cranky  they  're  cranky  for 
crank's  sake.  They  ain't  got  no  reason 
to  give,  and  that  kinder  makes  'cm  mad 
and  feel  like  jawin'  when  folks  asks  'em 
things.  There  was  some  took  turns  ask- 
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in*  Mis*  MeVicker  about  it;  but  she  al- 
ways said  she  did  n't  know  nothing,  and 
I  8'[)osi;  she  did  n't.  She  was  a  quiet 
kind  of  a  woman,  Mis'  MeVicker  was. 
She  's  sjittin'  on  into  years  now.  Silas 
is  past  seventy,  and  she  ain't  fur  behind. 
Strangers  new  comin'  into  the  neighbor- 
hood,  like  you,  most  always  has  a  spell  of 
askin'  al)out  that  ere  scaffoldin';  but  Si- 
las ain't  a  easy  man  to  question;  he  kind- 
er bluffs  'em  off.  Does  it  putty  sharp, 
too.  There  was  a  lady  boardin'  down 
to  Mis*  Graves's  two  summers  ago,  —  a 
smart,  poky  kind  of  woman  she  was,  — 
and  she  made  a  bet  she  'd  ask  Silas  her- 
self. So  she  got  Josh  Graves  to  drive  her 
round,  one  afternoon,  and  she  whipped 
out  of  the  wagon,  when  they  got  to  the 
gate,  and  tripped  round,  as  light  as  a 
feather,  to  the  back  of  the  house;  and 
there  sot  Silas,  sure  enough,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  mcndin'  a  net.  Wall,  Miss  Jen- 
kins wa'n't  one  to  be  very  backward,  so 
s1r»  says,  *  Can  I  have  a  glass  of  water, 
if  you  please?  I  'm  thirsty.'  Wall,  Mis' 
MeVicker,  she  stepped  inter  the  house 
ter  git  the  water;  and  then  Miss  Jen- 
kins, she  looked  straight  inter  Silas's 
eve,  as  bright  's  a  hawk.  *  You  've  a 
putty  place  here,'  she  says;  'but  why 
did  n't  you  never  finish  yer  piazzy  ?  It 's 
a  pity  to  leave  that  ere  scaffoldin'  there; 
it  spiles  the  looks  of  the  house.  AVhy 
do  you  do  it?  '  she  says. 

'*  She  spoke  mighty  quick.  Josh  said, 
'cause  she  was  'fraid  Silas  would  stop 
her. 

**  AVall,  Mis'  MeVicker  was  jest  com- 
in' out,  and  Silas  snatched  the  tumbler 
right  out  of  her  hand,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  *  Ef  you  want  water,  I  guess 
you  '<l  Ix'tter  go  somewheres  else  fur  it,' 
he  says.  '  There  ain't  none  fur  you  here, 
nor  no  answers  to  your  questions  nei- 
ther; so  you  'd  better  go  about  your  busi- 
ness.' 

**  Wall,  Miss  Jenkins  was  took  aback, 
and  did  n't  say  nothin';  and  Josh,  he 
kinder  sjmnked  up,  and  says  he,  *  Mr. 
MeVicker,'  says  he,  *  that  ain't  no  way 
to  speak  to  a  lady.  Ain't  you  'shamed 
of- yourself?  '  says  he. 

*' *  Darn  you!  git  out  of  here,  will 
you?'   says   Silas.     And  Miss  Jenkins 


nipped  hold  of  Josh's  arm,  and  says  she, 
*  Oh,  come  along !  do,  quick  1 '  So  Josh, 
he  thought  't  wa'n't  worth  while  to  have 
a  row,  and  he  went  along  with  her  with- 
out saying  nothin*  more  to  Silas.  Ye 
see,  Silas,  he's  old,  but  he's  spunky, 
and  he  's  a  putty  strong  man,  too,  for 
his  years,  and  *t  won't  do  to  offend  him; 
so  he  *8  jest  let  alone.  He  ain*t  got  no 
reason  to  give  for  his  queer  ways,  Silas 
hain*t.  Th'  ain't  nothing  to  find  out. 
Ef  there  was,  why,  folks  'd  hev  come 
to  *t,  sooner  or  later.  'T  ain't  reely  noth- 
in' on  earth  but  crank." 

In  this,  however,  Mr.  Bagert  made  a 
mistake. 

Silas  MeVicker,  at  this  time,  was  a 
heavy,  stooping  old  man,  with  a  sparse, 
unkempt  gray  beard,  a  face  ruddy  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  salt  air,  and 
a  dull  eye  of  nondescript  color,  which 
expressed  nothing  but  an  utter  lack  of 
interest  and  expectancy.  Thirty-four 
years  before,  his  mother  and  father  had 
died,  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and 
had  both  on  the  same  day  been  laid  in 
the  grave.  Silas  was  their  sole  surviv- 
ing child,  and  as  he  stood  beside  their 
graves  his  eye  fell,  with  more  interest 
than  ever  before,  upon  the  row  of  four 
small,  low,  gray  head-stones,  half  hidden 
among  the  long,  coarse  grass,  which 
marked  the  resting-place  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  were  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

AZARIAn, 

Sox  or  Eu  A!fD  Judith  MoVickcr. 

Born  July  9, 1790.    Died  January  30, 1793. 

MARTHA, 

DAuoHTn  or  Eu  amd  Judith  McVickcs. 

Bom  February  16, 1796.    Died  June  4, 1802. 

JONATHAN, 

Son  or  Eu  aud  Judith  MoVicker. 

Bom  September  14, 1796.    Died  April  3,  179S. 

JERUSHA, 

Dauortkr  01  Eu  and  Judith  McVickkr. 

Bora  May  18, 179S.    Died  July  2, 1799. 

Silas  was  prompt  about  all  that  he  had 
to  do,  and  two  months  later  a  large  slab 
of  bluish  stone  stood  beside  the  others, 
which  bore  the  following  inscription:  — 

KLI  McVICKRR. 
Died  June  28, 1884.    A««d  86  years. 
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JUDITH, 

WlFB  or  ^HI  ABOTI. 

Died  June  24, 1834.    Aged  80  jean. 

• 

Sonic  inches  lower  down  on  the  slab, 
and  inserted  apparently  as  a  sort  of  post- 
scri])t  or  after-thought,  were  the  words : 

The  above  Judith  McVicker  was  bedridden  for 
thirtj-one  years. 

People  in  the  neighborhood  were  mean 
enough  to  sav  that  the  brevity  of  all  six 
monumental  inscriptions  was  due  to  Si- 
las's love  of  saving,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation bestowed  upon  the  public  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  his  mother  had 
spent  the  last  thirty-one  years  of  her 
life  was  pljiced  on  her  tomb-stone  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  as  mean  sis  he 
might  have  been,  after  all,  since  it  was 
well  known  that  he  had  not  sent  her  to 
the  j)oor- house.  In  both  of  these  as- 
sumptions the  neighbors  were  wrong, 
however,  as  the  hejul-stones  which  com- 
memorated the  birth  and  death  of  his 
brothers  an<l  sisters  ha<l  been  erected 
before  he  was  out  of  jiinafores.  As  for 
his  parents,  they  belonged,  both  of  them, 
to  the  oi'der  of  j)eople  who  seem  to  have 
no  partleular  reason  for  existing,  except 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  computa- 
tions as  to  the  yearly  increase  of  popu- 
Lation.  There  really  was  nothing  to  say 
about  them  (except  that  they  had  lived 
and  died),  unless  Silas  had  been  a  j)er- 
pon  of  stron:]:  filial  illusions,  whieh  he  was 
not.  As  he  drove  home  from  the  funer- 
al, he  stopped  at  the  stone-cutter's  at 
rireenville,  selected,  after  a  little  bar- 
!:ainin«r,  a  decent  slab,  wrote  the  brief 
in>rription  on  it  in  jK»n<*il,  an<l  nia<le  his 
wav  home.     It  was  not  until  three  weeks 

w 

later  that  he  remembereil  hi>  mother's 
last  re<juest.  **  Silas,'*  she  ha<l  sai<l. 
shortly  U-fore  her  death,  "  I  giii'ss  I 
ain't  irnin*  to  live  much  limger.  Mind 
von  put  on  n\v  toni!i-st(me  how  nianv 
vear>  I  was  abed.  There  ain't  another 
ca-e  like  it  in  the  State,  I  don't  believe.*' 
The  moment  Silas  n-ealled  this  retjuest, 
he  «lrn\o  j»\er  to  (ireenville,  an<l  gave 
the  r»([iiisite  directions.  Hut  the  hea<l- 
sti.»n«-  wa<  alrea<ly  eompleted,  and  this 
a»l'!i:i  'ual  iuM-ription  always  read  like 
the  afti-r-thou::ht  it  was. 


Silas  could  not  remember  his  brothers 
and  sisters  any  more  distinctly  than  he 
could  remember  having  ever  received  a 
caress  from  his  mother,  or  a  word  of  in- 
struction or  advice  from  his  father.  Fort- 
unately, he  was  not  sensitive,  though  he 
had  a  great  latent  capacity  for  feeling; 
and  he  lived  through  the  years  of  his 
early  youth  without  any  special  pain, 
though  with  a  vague  sense,  which  in- 
creased in  hardness  and  sternness  as 
the  years  went  on,  that  life  had  not  been 
compelled  to  yield  him  all  that  it  might 
have  done. 

He  was  at  thirty-four  an  erect,  pow- 
erfully-built fellow,  with  a  well-shaped 
head  covered  with  crisp,  curling  dark 
hair,  and  keen  and  brilliant,  though  not 
large,  gray  eyes.  It  was  a  mystery  that 
such  a  lymphatic,  weak,  and  common- 
place pair  as  were  £11  and  Judith  Mc- 
Vicker could  have  produced  this  stal- 
wart, vigorous,  and  energetic  son,  un- 
like and  superior  to  his  parents  in  blood 
and  brain,  in  strength  and  stature. 

He  made  no  pretense  of  grief  for  their 
loss.  In  fact,  he  had  no  relatives  to  be 
observant  on  this  point,  and  he  woald 
have  been  utterly  incapable  of  feigning 
if  he  had  been  surrounded  by  a  large 
familv.  He  rather  wondered,  as  he 
drove  soberly  home  after  the  funeral, 
whether  children  ever  were  very  fond  of 
their  ])arents;  whether,  if  his  brothem 
and  sisters  had  lived,  any  one  of  them 
would  have  l)een  **  congenial,"  or,  as  he 
mentally  phrased  it,  '*  pleasant  to  have 
round.  *'  It  is  possible  that  he  answered 
this  mental  question  in  the  negative;  for 
ho  entered  his  om[)ty  house  with  a  f<ense 
of  decided  pleasure,  and  glancing  into 
the  room  whieh  had  for  so  manv  rears 
been  his  mother's  rememl)ered  that  he 
could  have  it  cleaned  out  now,  and  bring 
his  sruns  and  fishing-tackle  down>stair8« 
as  he  had  often  thought  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  do. 

For  some  ilays,  some  weeks,  indt^, 
this  sense  of  freedom  lasted,  and  suflicod 
for  happiness,  as  did  the  various  new 
arrangements  he  was  making  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  house  and  on  the 
farm  sutHee  for  occupation.  But  when 
everything  was   done,  when   the  house 
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was  arranged  satisfactorily,  the  harvest 
over,  and  a  momentary  lull  in  the  press- 
ure of  work  occurred,  he  began  to  feel 
an  impatient  desire  for  a  change  of  some 
kind,  and  in  this  mood  availed  himself 
eagerly  and  gladly  of  an  invitation  from 
a  distant  relative  of  his  father's  to  visit 
him  in  New  Hampshire.  The  neigh- 
lK)rs,  when  they  heard  of  this  intended 
visit,  opined  that  Silas  ''was  goin'  to 
Hampshire  to  look  for  a  wife;  **  but  no 
one  felt  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to 
a>k  if  such  was  his  intention,  or  even  to 
mention  the  subject  at  all.  Silas,  in  fact, 
was  not  a  favorite  in  his  native  town. 
He  was  thought  to  be  '*  kind  of  uppish," 
and  known  to  be  a  hard  hand  at  a  bar- 
jjain.  But  if  hard  he  was  honest,  and 
his  uppishncss  was  partly  shyness  and 
partly  reserve.  If  his  neighbors  knew 
him  but  superficially,  they  yet  knew  him 
almost  as  well  as  he  knew  himself;  for 
his  life,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  on 
with  ab>olute  monotony,  had  left  him  in 
profound  ignorance  of  his  own  strength 
and  weakness.  Indeed,  his  self-knowl- 
edi^e  mainly  consisted  in  a  very  accurate 
estimate  of  his  capacity  for  labor  and  for 
physical  endurance,  and  a  tolerably  fair 
i<lea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  could 
resist  temptation;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  and  had  till  now 
withstood  well  the  few  temptations  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  But  he 
ha<l  never  examined,  never  discussed, 
himself  in  his  life,  and  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised  had  he  been  told 
that  his  was  an  uncommon  character, 
and  that  in  all  those  events  of  life  which 
are  decided  by  emotion  rather  than  judg- 
ment he  would  risk  much  more  than 
ordinary  men.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
depth  of  loyalty  and  devotion  which  is 
loo  rare  in  this  self-seeking  world,  and 
which  had  not  yet  been  drawn  upon; 
for  he  had  never  been  in  love,  or  formed 
one  of  those  enthusiastic  earlv  friend- 
ships  which  are  so  effectual  in  calling 
out  our  better  selves.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  formed  for  friendship,  but  for  love, 
and  a  single  love,  and  was  likely  to  pour 
out  all  his  heart's  treasure  in  one  liba- 
tion, and  go  through  life  afterward  hard 
and  loveless.     Xor  did  he  know  that  he 


was  precisely  in  the  state  which  ren- 
dered falling  in  love  imminent.  But  so 
it  was;  and  while  he  was  winding  up 
his  affairs,  and  making  arrangements  for 
a  lengthened  absence  in  New  Hampshire, 
events  there  were  shaping  themselves 
for  his  marriage  with  Mary  Dering,  who 
had  been  for  many  seasons  the  reigning 
beauty  of  Compton  village. 


n. 


Mary  Dering  at  this  time  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  —  an  old  maid,  in  point 
of  fact;  and  it  was  a  great  compliment 
to  Jier  real  beauty  and  grace  that  she 
was  not  called  so.  But  she  was  too 
handsome,  too  graceful  and  stately,  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  too  utterly,  serenely 
selfish  to  be  made  use  of.  In  her  early 
youth  she  had  been  incomparably  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  Compton ;  and  she 
was  still  one  of  its  most  beautiful  wom- 
en; indeed,  was  perhaps  the  only  very 
beautiful  woman  of  thirty-two  to  be 
seen  there,  so  short-lived  is  American 
bloom. 

She  was  very  tall,  and  so  finely  and 
nobly  proportioned  that  the  commonest 
stuff  fell  into  long,  graceful  lines  over 
her  exquisitely  rounded  limbs.  Her 
small  head  was  perfectly  placed  on  her 
shoulders,  and  was  shaded  by  an  abun- 
dance of  straight,  silky,  golden-brown 
hair;  her  complexion  was  the  loveliest 
rose  leaf;  and  her  eyes  large,  dark  blue, 
with  delicately  veined  lids  and  long, 
dark,  curving  lashes.  The  form  of  her 
face  was  a  true  oval;  and  here  her  posi- 
tive beauty  ended,  for  her  nose  was  not 
faultless,  and  her  mouth  was  too  large, 
though  her  teeth  were  brilliant,  and  her 
lips  red  and  velvety.  She  rose  and  sat 
down  with  exquisite  grace,  and  sewed 
and  did  the  common  household  tasks, 
which  were  all  she  knew  how  to  do, 
with  a  distinction  which  made  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  watch  her.  She  was  aware  of 
this,  and  in  her  careful,  deliberate,  yet 
deft  way  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  course  of  the  day;  for  she 
was  equally  fond  of  admiration  and  of 
having  everything  about  her  in  faultless 
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onler,  b<*ing  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
that  refined  physical  enjoyment  which 
comes  from  dainty  surround! no^s. 

She  had  an  immense  amount  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion   of  her  own  personal  appearance. 
The  study  of  her  life  had  been  to  pre- 
serve her  good  looks,  and  she  had  been 
eminently  successful,  and  was  wont  to 
look    upon    her    contemporaries,    who, 
though  haj)j)y  wives  and  mothers,  were 
all  either  too  scrawny  or  too  portly,  with 
serene  self-satisfaction.    The  babv  never 
was  born  that  would  have  consoled  Mary 
Derinij  for  fadinjj  beauty;  and  she  re- 
garded  her  friends  as  deluded  idiots  in 
their  happiness  in  increasing  cares  and 
decreasing  bloom.      She  was  not  very 
hijjhlv  esteemed  in  her  native  town,  and 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  arrant  co- 
quettes that  ever  breathed.     Moreover, 
her  nearest  connections  were  wont  to 
whispcT  occasionally  to  each  other,  with 
bated  breath  and  under  strict  vows  of 
secrecy,  that  she  was  **  like  her  father, 
after  all.  and  what  a  pity  it  was.  '*     Now 
the  late  Mr.  Dering  had  not  l>een,  if  his 
acquaintances  spoke  truly,  **  so  fond  of 
the   square    thing "  as   he  might  have 
l>een.     And  also,  they  would  add,  **  he 
was  kinder  sweet  on  the  women;  and  he 
had  n't  ought  to  'a'  been,  because  Ellen 
Durnett  was  as  goo<l  a  woman  as  ever 
stepped.*'     An  ol<l-fashioned  New  En- 
gland town  is  as  exclusive  and  conserva- 
tive  a  place  as  can  be  found;  and  it  is 
particularly  necessary  that  a  new-com- 
er, if  he  is  to  take  root  there.  shouM  Ik? 
able    to   present    excellent    credentials, 
ami  should  l>e  of  unbleinishe<l  character. 
Now  it  haj)pened  that  Mr.  Dering  pos- 
sessed neither  of  these  (daims  to  confi- 
dence.    Credentials  he  ha<l,  it  was  true, 
but  they  witc  spurious:  and  then  he  had 
no  relations,  and  indi'e<l  was  finally  <lis- 
covered  to  be  illegitimate,  —  a  fact  which 
w(niUl  have  made  every  one  in  Compton 
doubtful  of  him  forever  after,  had  his 
conduct    lu-en    ever   so   irreproachable. 
Unhaj»pily,    before    the    falsity    of   his 
ch.inutir  or   the   stain  up<m   his   birth 
had  been  known,  he  had  succeetled  in 
marrying  Ellen  Durnett,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  lovelie>t  women  in  Compton. 


She  had  been  more  than  five  years  a 
widow,  and  had  two  little  girls.  If  it 
l)e  (and  certainly  it  is)  hardly  a  justifi- 
able thing  for  a  widow  with  children  to 
marry  again,  poor  Ellen  Durnett  lived 
to  expiate  her  faidt,  and  to  have  trials 
80  severe  as  to  induce  even  the  friends 
of  her  first  husband  to  forgive  her  sec- 
ond  marriage.  It  was  perhaps  to  these 
trials,  which  began  long  before  her  birth, 
that  her  daughter  Mary  owed  the  pa- 
thetic expression  of  her  large,  deep  blue 
eyes. 

^lary  remembered  very  little   of  her 
father.     Ostensibly  on  business,  he  ha^l 
betaken  himself    to  the  West,   shortly 
after  her  birth,  with  all  his  wife's  saT- 
ings.     He  reappeared  periodically  and 
impecuniously  for  several  years,  and  then 
vanished  altogether,  having,  it  was  said, 
embraced  the  ^formon  religion,  and  set- 
tled amid  congenial  scenes  in  Salt  Lake 
City.     Mary  Dering,  to  the  great  relief 
of  her  mother's  relations,  '*  took  after  " 
the    Raymonds    altogether  in    appear- 
ance, in  that  she  was  tall,  straight,  and 
large-eyed,  whereas  Dering  was  short, 
squat,  and   near-sighted.    Indeed,  his 
shining  gold-rim me<i  spectacles  had  been 
odious  objects  to  every  one  who  knew 
him,    so   sure   was  he    to  obtain   with 
their  aid  an  undue  and  pernicious  in- 
sight into  the  affairs  of  others;  while  the 
same   spectacles   protected   eyes   which 
never  couhl  l(X)k  any  one  straight  in  the 
face,  if   their  owner's   affairs  were  in 
(]uestion.     It  was  cum*ntly  believed  in 
Compton  that  he  h«id,  before  his  final 
disaj)pi'arance,  signed  a  paper  renounc- 
in<;  all  claim  to  his  dau!;hter  for  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  ho  never  saw  or  attempted  to  see 
her  again. 

II is  wife,  once  ndieved  from  the  fear 
of  his  return,  went  back  in  her  thought:*, 
as  she  bad  lon^  ^ince  done  in  her  love, 
to  the  husband  of  her  youth;  and  one  of 
her  datiirhter  Marv*s  earliest  n^srretswas 
that  Geort^c  Durnett  had  not  l>een  her 
father,  as  he  was  of  her  sisters,  Geral- 
dine  and  Anne  Durnett.  One  of  her 
earliest  resolves,  too,  was  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  her  father's  birth  by  as  hrill- 
iaut  a  marriage  as  she  could  possiblj 
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achieve.  So  silent  was  she,  so  **  close- 
mouthed,*'  her  relations  used  to  say,  that 
the  consummate  worldliness  of  her  hopes 
and  dreams  was  never  suspected.  She 
was  a  fairly  obedient  child,  and  was  as 
singularly  soft  of  speech  as  she  was  grace- 
ful of  gesture;  affectionate  apparently, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  really,  to  her 
mother  and  sisters,  but  never  willing  to 
furetfo  her  own  advantage  for  a  moment 
in  anything,  indeed,  regarding  them  as 
existing  mainly  for  her  own  comfort.  Se- 
cretly, Mary  half  despised  their  straight- 
forward simplicity,  and  that  of  her  sister 
Anne  especially.  Anne  was  very  pret- 
ty, and  Mary  wondered  that  she  did  not 
take  more  pains  to  preserve  her  beauty, 
and  to  achieve  such  small  triumphs  with 
it  as  lay  in  her  way.  If  she  should 
ultimat^*Iy  marry  Fred  Chauncey,  who 
went  to  sea  before  the  mast  when  Mary 
herself  was  in  short  frocks,  she  felt  that 
she  should  despise  her  as  a  person  utter^ 
ly  incapable  of  considering  her  own  ad- 
vantage. As  for  Geraldine,  Mary  decided 
that  she  was  too  plain  to  marry;  and  it 
was  just  as  well,  for  she  was  particularly 
handy  and  industrious,  and  would  al- 
ways be  a  useful  person  to  have  about 
the  house. 

Nothing  was  further  from  Mary's 
thoughts  than  that  she  should  remain  un- 
married  for  any  man's  sake;  yet  that 
was  precisely  her  destiny.  She  *  *  mis- 
took the  quality  of  her  own  nature,"  and 
held  it  for  something  sterner  than  it  was. 

Her  life,  according  to  her  own  small, 
worldly  view  of  success,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  successful.  She  was  very  beau- 
tiful, as  we  have  said,  and  she  had  more 
admirers  and  more  offers  of  marriage 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  township. 
She  had  believed  herself  to  be  willing  to 
marry  solely  for  money  and  position, 
and  her  opportunities  fot  such  aggran- 
dizement had  been  numerous.  Why, 
then,  had  she  never  marrie<lV  There 
was  a  man,  a  tall,  slight,  dapper,  dandy 
fellow,  with  shallow  black  eyes,  pink 
and  white  skin,  and  greasy  dark  locks, 
who  stood  daily  l^ehind  a  counter  in  a 
shop  in  New  York  selling  ribbons  and 
pins,  who  could  alone  have  answered 
that  question;  and  who,  without  being 


possessed  of  such  vices  as  would  legal- 
ly have  brought  him  to  the  prison  or 
the  gallows,  was  as  worthless  a  creature 
as  lived.  Selfish,  sensual,  mean,  and 
heartless  as  he  was,  however,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  Mary  Dering  love 
him.  She  had  promised  to  marry  him 
when  she  was  but  seventeen;  had  re- 
tracted her  promise,  at  her  mother's  com- 
mand, within  twenty- four  hours;  and  had 
then  reengaged  herself  to  him  secretly, 
and  almost  immediately.  When  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  fix  no  time  for  their 
maiyiage,  she  agreed  in  silebce.  When 
he  exacted  that  she  should  never  speak 
of  the  renewal  of  their  enri;a<rement  to 
her  mother  and  sisters,  she  assented; 
and  she  subsequently  submitted,  so  un- 
complainingly as  even  to  astonish  her- 
self in  her  few  lucid  moments,  to  long 
years  of  semi-neglect,  of  wearing  anx- 
iety, and  of  deferred  hope.  Her  misery 
might  have  been  shortened  had  she  not 
retained  her  somewhat  voluptuous  love- 
liness in  all  its  freshness;  for  Harvey 
Groot  was  an  epicurean  in  his  way,  and 
would  earlier  have  wearied  of  her  had 
it  not  been  for  her  beauty.  He  never 
meant  to  marry  her;  he  never  meant  to 
marry  at  all,  indeed,  until  he  had  risen 
in  the  world,  and  meant  then  to  increase 
what  fortune  he  had  by  marrying  a  rich 
woman.  But  he  liked  to  be  encraored  to 
Mary  Dering;  and  he  liked  to  feel  that 
for  his  sake  she  rejected  better  men  than 
himself. 

And  so  the  years  went  on.  He  dan- 
gled after  her  during  his  brief  vacations, 
and  wrote  her  friendly,  silly  little  let- 
ters in  the  intervals,  being  always  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  commit  himself 
to  any  assurances  as  to  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  during  these  years  of  wait- 
ing, he  was  accumulating  money,  and  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  when  Mary's 
mother  died,  he  was  possessed  of  quite 
a  respectable  fortune,  and  saw  his  way 
toward  doubling  it  by  such  a  marriage 
as  he  had  often  dreamed  of,  —  one  which 
would  put  him  in  possession  of  ready 
money  and  an  increased  business  con- 
nection at  the  same  time. 

That  Mary  would  think  he  was  be- 
having badly  he  knew,  bat  for  that  he 
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did  not  ^atly  care.  It  was  not  likely, 
he  thought,  that  any  of  her  relations 
would  **make  it  unpleasant"  for  him. 
Her  mother  and  eldest  sister  were  dead; 
she  liad  no  brothers;  and  her  sister 
Anne's  husband  was  captain  of  a  whal- 
ing vessel,  and  had  just  gone  off  on  a 
three  vears*  cruise.  Besides,  their  en- 
gagement  had  been  absolutely  secret, 
which  made  it  the  less  likely  that  Mary 
would  **make  a  fuss."  So  the  letter 
dissolvincr  their  en^cacrement  and  the 
newspaper  containing  the  announcement 
of  his  marriage  were  mailed  together, 
and  she  received  them  both  when  she 
and  Anne  were  packing  up  their  moth- 
er's few  possessions,  and  breaking  up 
the  home  of  their  childhood.  She  bore 
the  blow  in  silence,  and  for  a  few  days 
kept  at  her  work ;  then  she  took  to  her 
bed,  and  was  very  ill.  Anne  was  the 
most  faithful,  skillful  nurse,  the  most 
loyal  friend,  the  most  devoted  comforter, 
that  ever  sister  had;  but  even  to  Anne 
she  could  say  very  little  about  her  mis- 
ery, and  when  she  recovered  she  utter- 
ly refused  the  home  which  Anne  offered 
her  in  Nantucket.  Harvey,  in  his  fare- 
well letter,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  would  go  there,  and  she  would  do 
nothing  which  he  expected  her  to  do. 
She  therefore  accepted  a  home  offered 
her  for  the  winter  by  Anne's  uncle,  Eli 
Durnett,  and  transferred  all  her  worldly 
possessions  to  his  house.  On  the  morn- 
ing preceding  Anne's  departure  for  Nan- 
tucket^  she  almost  regretted  her  decision; 
but  it  was  then  too  late  to  change  it,  and 
she  said  no  word  of  regret,  and  assent- 
ed in  silence  when  Anne  proposed  that 
they  should  walk  together  up  to  the 
church-yard  on  the  hill,  where  their  moth- 
er and  sister  were  buried,  and  wait  there 
until  the  sta^e  passed.  It  was  a  lonely 
place  in  which  to  make  their  farewells, 
ami  uii  that  account  better  than  any  oth- 
cr,  Anne  thought;  for  she  ho]K>d  to  in- 
duce Mary  to  unburden  herself  to  her 
at  the  last  moment.  They  were  quite 
untH.-^turbi'd  there;  and  when  thev  had 
planted  the  tlowers  they  had  brought 
with  them,  thev  sat  down  on  the  church 
steps,  hand  in  hand  and  cheek  presst»d 
again>t  check,  until  the  moment  of  de- 


parture came.  Even  then  Mary  could 
not  bring  herself  to  give  confidence,  or 
to  accept  sympathy.  When  Anne  was 
gone,  indeed,  she  crept  behind  the  thick 
hedge  which  bordered  the  old  stone 
wall,  and,  sitting  there  concealed,  wept 
her  fill.  When  her  agony  was  cfver,  she 
smoothed  her  hair  and  rearranged  her 
dress,  and  before  leaving  the  church- 
yard stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
on  the  green  mound  beside  her  mother's, 
where  the  one  word  Geraldine,  in  let- 
ters of  box,  stood  out  darkly  from  the 
grass.  She  had  so  pitied  Greraldine  be- 
cause it  was  her  fate  to  die;  and  now, 
beside  the  mound  on  which  the  snows  of 
eight  winters  had  fallen,  and  the  flowers 
of  as  many  springs  had  blossomed,  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether,  after 
all,  hers  was  not  the  better  part.  Heavy- 
hearted  as  she  was,  it  would  have  been 
a  real  consolation  to  her  could  she  havt 
known  how  lovely  she  looked  at  that 
moment.  No  more  graceful  figure  erer 
adorned  a  monument,  and  it  was  not  des- 
tined to  remain  unseen  and  unadmired. 
A  traveler,  coming  up  the  hill,  and  paus- 
ing at  the  top  to  rest  his  tired  horse,  aaw 
and  was  struck  by  it.  He  stood  long  gax- 
ing  at  her,  as  mute  and  motionless  as 
she  was  herself;  then,  dropping  the  bri- 
dle of  his  horse,  he  stepped  over  the  low 
wall  of  the  church-yard,  and  strode  to- 
ward her,  paused,  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  finally  returning  to  the,  road  stood 
quietly  waiting,  until  she  turned  and 
came  toward  him.  The  faint  glow  which 
rose  to  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  perceived 
him  was  reflected  in  his  own  face,  as  he 
lifted  his  hat  and  said,  rather  awkward- 
ly, ^*  I'm  a  strcinger  here;  can  yon  tell 
me  if  I  'm  on  the  right  road  for  Comp* 
ton  viUaixe  ?  '  * 

••  Yes;  that 's  the  village  down  there." 

*•  I  'm  much  obliged,  I  *m  sure.  Per- 
haps you  could  tell  me,  too,  where  Mr. 
Kli  Durnett *s  housi'  is?  I  'm  on  my  way 
then\  now." 

**  Do  they  exjK'ct  you?"  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

'*  Well,  ves,  I  guess  they  do." 

♦*  Then  vou  »re  Silas  McVicker?  " 

**Yes."* 

*^  I  'm  going  down  there,  now.     I  *11 
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show  you  the  way,  if  you  like.  I  live 
at  uncle  Eli's,  perhaps  you  know." 

Silas  colored  deeply,  and  his  eyes 
brightened  pleasantly  as  he  answered,  — 

'*  No,  I  did  n't;  but  we  're  cousins, 
may  be  ?  ' ' 

**  Not  that  exactly.  Uncle  Eli  is  n't 
really  my  uncle,  only  I  call  him  so.  My 
mother's  first  husband  wag  his  brother. 
I  'm  stayin<;  there  now  to  help  them." 

**  Then  you  —  you  ain't  married,  I 
take  it,  ma'am  —  miss?  " 

**No,"  she  replied,  looking  down  for 
a  moment.     '*  No,  I  am  not  married." 

Silas  was,  he  scarcely  knew  why, 
thrilled  with  ecstasy  at  this  reply.  He 
had  a  blundering  idea  that  politeness  re- 
quired him  to  express  surprise;  but  some 
bettor  instinct  withheld  him,  and  when 
he  spoke  again  it  was  to  say,  *'  This  is  a 
good  country  for  farming,  I  guess." 

**  Yes,  it  is.  Uncle  Eli  says  he  would 
n't  change  Compton  County  for  any 
other  in  the  States." 

**  I  should  think  not.  I  've  got  a  farm 
of  my  own  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of, 
but  it  *s  harder  work  getting  anything  out 
of  it  than  it  must  be  out  of  this.  I  've 
got  a  pretty  big  house,  though,"  he  con- 
tinued, absently  looking  round  the  land- 
scape as  if  seeking  to  find  one  like  it, 
—  *  *  pretty  big  for  me  all  alone.  In  the 
winters,  to  be  sure,  I  have  the  fires  for 
company ;  but  then  our  winters  ain't  very 
hard." 

*'  Ours  are,  —  a  great  deal  too  hard, 
I  think,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh  of  ir- 
repressible weariness,  as  the  thouglit  of 
being  six  months  house-bound  with  aunt 
Joanna  Durnett  presented  itself  to  her 
mind  in  gloomy  colors. 

**  Do  you  ?  "  asked  Silas,  eagerly. 
**  Well,  to  be  sure,  a  hard  winter  ain't 
pleasant,  especially  for  women.  The 
winters  don't  amount  to  much  down  our 
way.  My  house  is  a  warm  one,  too.  Do 
we  go  over  this  fence?  Let  me  help 
you. ' ' 

*^  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mary,  getting 
over  quickly,  and  displaying  a  remarka- 
bly pretty  foot  and  ankle  in  so  doing. 
**You'll  have  enough  to  do  to  mind 
your  horse.  The  bars  let  down,  you  see. 
There  is  another  way,  but  it 's  rather 


longer.  That 's  uncle  Eli's,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  a  house  which  stood  two  fields 
off. 

«*  Is  it  ?  "  said  Silas  simply.  ''  It  has 
seemed  a  very  short  walk,  I  'm  sure.  I 
don't  know  any  of  'em  by  sight,  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  an  awkward 
laugh.  ^*  May  be  they  '11  be  surprised  to 
see  me.  But  they  sent  me  a  letter  ask- 
ing me  to  come  and  stay  with  'em  a  spelL 
I  *ve  got  it  here,"  he  continued,  touch- 
ing the  pocket  of  his  coat,  which  hung 
across  his  horse  and  looking  straight  at 
Mary,  with  a  glance  which  was  uncon- 
sciously appealing. 

*'  Oh,  1  '11  tell  them  who  you  are,"  she 
answered,  smiling.  **  They  '11  be  very 
glad  to  see  you,  I  know.  I  heard  them 
speak  of  your  coming.  I  *11  go  before  you, 
if  you  like,  and  tell  them,"  she  repeated, 
making  a  slight  movement  to  pass  him, 
as  they  approached  the  farm-yard  gate. 

But  he  put  his  hand  upon  it,  and  held 
it  fast.  *'You  haven't  told  me  your 
name  yet,"  he  sai^l,  in  a  low  and  rather 
tremulous  voice. 

**  My  name  is  Mary  Dering,"  she  an- 
swered in  her  softest  tones,  and  with  a 
confiding  glance  in  his  face. 

He  opened  the  gat-e  and  followed  her 
in. 

III. 

**  Massy  sakes  alive,  Eli!"  said  aunt 
Joanna  Durnett,  looking  out  of  the  keep- 
ing-room window.  *'  If  there  ain't  Mary 
at  last,  after  the  milkin'  's  all  done,  and 
a  young  man  with  her.  Where  ever 
did  the  hussy  pick  him  up,  I  wonder!  " 

**  I  guess,"  said  uncle  Eli,  approach- 
ing the  window,  —  *  *  I  guess  it 's  Silas 
McVicker.  I  expect  him  along  any  day, 
now." 


ik 


Well,  to  be  sure,  and  she  picks  him 
up  fust  off,  in  course.  Trust  an  old  maid 
for  that,  ef  she  can  find  a  man  fool 
enough  to  run  after  her." 

**  Law,  mother,  you  're  too  hard  on 
the  poor  girl.  She  went  up  across  the  hill 
to  bid  Anne  good-by.  They  both  of  'em 
took  a  couple  of  rose-trees  along  to  plant 
in  the  church-yard,  and  I  guess  the  poor 
thing  's  been  settin'  there  ever  since." 
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"  Eli,  I  ain't  got  patience  with  you," 
answered  aunt  Joanna.  *'  You  're  jest 
like  all  the  rest  of  'em.  Take  away  her 
round  waist  and  her  pink  cheeks,  and 
you  'd  find  fault  with  her  fast  enough. 
I  s'jiose  next  you  '11  be  say  in*  no  woman 
ain't  nothin'  more  'n  a  young  girl  till 
she  gets  up  towards  forty  or  fifty." 

**No,  mother,  I  won't,"  said  uncle 
Eli,  with  a  perverse  twinkle  behind  his 
spectacles.  **  You  was  an  old  woman 
before  you  was  thirty ;  but  Mary  does 
keep  her  looks  uncommon  well.  Liookat 
her,  now.  She  don*t  look  a  day  over 
twuntv-five,  and  handsome  at  that." 

**  That 's  so,"  said  aunt  Joanna  com- 
ing closer,  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. **  My!  how  she  does  step  out, 
and  how  he  's  a-lookin'  at  her!  It 's  a 
providence,  his  comin'  jest  now.  She  'd 
ought  to  be  married,  Eli,"  she  added  im- 
pressively. **  Mind  you  don't  say  noth- 
ing about  her  age.  And  don't  vou  be 
fault-findin',  nuther.  That  often  fright- 
ens men  off  when  tlieir  minds  is  most 
made  up ;  and  it 's  kinder  bore  in  on 
me  that  Silas  McVicker  is  the  man  for 
Marv." 

**  All  right,"  said  uncle  Eli;  but  any 
comments  that  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  make  upon  his  consort's  sudden 
change  of  mood  were  stopped  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of 
Silas  and  Mary,  who  made  the  necessa- 
ry introduction  with  all  her  usual  grace: 
**  Uncle  Eli,  aunt  Joanna,  this  is  the 
cousin  you  were  expecting,  —  Silas  Mc- 
Vicker. He  met  me  ujwn  the  hill,  by 
the  church-vard." 

**  You  're  welcome,  Silas,"  said  uncle 
Eli  heartilv.  **And  lu*re 's  niv  wife, 
aunt  Joanna  thev  call  her  hereabouts. 
She  'II  be  glad  to  see  yoti,  too." 

*'  AikI  I  *11  be  gl.id  to  call  her  ajiint 
Joanna,  if  she'll  let  me,"  said  Silas, 
shaking  hands  with  her,  and  feeling  as 
if  this  would  bo  another  tie  between  the 
stately  Marv  and  himself. 

Aunt  Joanna  received  him  graeiou.-lv, 
and  then  withdrew,  muttering  that  she 
would  **  seeal)Out  suppt-r."  And  Mary? 
Iler  tlioiii:lits  wert^  verv  far  from  trav- 
oling  as  rapidly  towanl  matrimony  as 
those  of  her  cumpanioiis;  but  she  retired 


to  her  room  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and 
lighting  a  candle  held  it  close  to  the  lit- 
tle mirror,  and  minutely  studied  her  face 
to  see  if  the  traces  of  tears  were  percep- 
tible. She  set  it  down,  after  a  moment, 
with  a  satisfied  smile,  and  proceeded 
carefully  to  bathe  her  face  from  a  small 
vial  of  rose-water,  which  she  took  from 
a  locked  closet,  and  then  to  brush  and 
arrange  her  long,  silky  hair. 

She  looked  the  picture  of  modest  neat- 
ness as  she  came  down-stairs  in  her 
mourning  dress,  and  Silas,  upon  whom 
she  waited  with  gentle  courtesy,  com- 
pletely lost  his  appetite  and  forgot  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  as  he  watched 
her.  At  night,  as  he  lay  down  In  the 
white,  dimity  curtained  bed  in  aunt  Jo- 
anna's best  room,  he  had  already  tniT- 
eled  so  far  away  from  his  past  life  that 
it  seemed  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

He  was  early  astir  in  the  morning,  and 
went  out  with  uncle  Eli  to  the  barn  to 
feed  the  cattle,  his  uncle  informing  him, 
by  the  way,  that  **  Mary  was  off  to  the 
far  lot  to  milk  the  red  cow." 

Silas  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  in- 
formation. To  have  done  so  would  have 
taken  the  bloom  off  the  shyness  of  hii 
love;  but  he  contrived  to  be  in  the  way 
when  she  returned,  and  to  carry  her  milk- 
pails  for  her  to  the  door  of  the  dairy,  » 
service  which  she  accepted  as  something 
naturally  her  right,  and  rewanied  by  a 
low-toned  **  Thank  you,"  which  was  ut- 
tered with  her  long  lashes  cast  <1owq. 
Silas  noticed  them,  and  wondered,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  dairy,  waiting 
to  be  called  to  breakfast,  whether  idl 
women  hail  such  long  eyelashes.  He  did 
not  remember  to  have  noticed  them  be- 
fore; but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  had  never 
thou<:ht  about  women  before,  any  way. 

**  Poor  mother,  she  kinder  put  me  out 
of  conceit  of  women,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  half  smile,  as  he  olieyed  aunt 
Joanna*s  summons  to  breakfast. 

**  1  8*i>ose  you  're  kind  of  lonely  down 
home,"  said  aunt  Joanna,  as  breakfast 
proceeded.  *'You  ain't  niarrie<l,  I  be- 
lieve?" she  continued,  determined  to 
play  her  fish  well. 

**  No/'  saiil  Silas  promptly.  **I've 
never  thought  tibout  being  married." 
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'*  And  you  'vc  got  no  womankind 
round,  have  youV  *' 

**  No.  I  liiive  no  relations  except  you, 
and  mother  was  bedridden  so  long  we 
got  out  of  the  way  of  having  coinpany 
to  our  house.  She  thought  it  tired  her." 
^*  irm,"  said  aunt  Joanna.  ^^Miss 
her  much?  '* 

'*  Well,  —  no,  not  much,"  said  Silas 
truthfully.  '*  She  never  was  much  com- 
pany for  me,  mother  was  n't.  And  it 
stHMiied  to  trouble  her  to  have  me  round 
doint;  things  in  the  house.  I  used  to  sit 
in  the  kitchen,  and  she  M  call  me  when 
she  wanted  things ;  and  that  was  about 
all  there  was  of  it.  To  be  sure,  she 
was  there;  now  she  is  n't,"  he  added 
confusedly,  as  if  seeking  to  disentangle 
his  ideas.  *^  But  then  I  go  fishing  and 
shootinj;  a  good  deal  now." 

**  Your  house  is  pretty  big,  ain't  it?  " 
**  Yes,  it  is;  pretty  nigli  as  big  as  this, 
I  guess." 

**  Ah,  well,  a  house  is  a  good  thing  to 
own,  whether  it 's  full  or  empty.  Silas, 
if  you  won't  have  any  more  breakfast, 
perhaps  you  'd  like  to  go  out  with  your 
uncle,  and  help  him  this  morning.  There 
is  a  great  deal  for  women  to  do  about  a 
farm-house  like  this." 

**  Indeed  there  is ;  you  must  be  busy 
enough,"  answered  Silas,  as  he  moved 
back  his  chair  and  prepared  to  go  out. 

*'  Yes.  I  should  n't  know  what  to  do, 
only  for  Mary,"  replied  aunt  Joanna, 
loyally  concealing  the  fact  that  Mary 
would  never  touch  a  finger  to  any  part 
of  the  work  which  did  not  please  her. 

Silas  made  no  reply,  but  at  noon,  when 
he  returned  from  the  field,  he  brought 
a  bunch  of  dripping  water-lilies  in  his 
hand.  Not  choosing  to  let  aunt  Joanna 
be  a  witness  of  his  offering,  he  hung 
about  the  house  until  he  saw  that  Mary 
was  alone  in  the  keeping-room,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  her  boldly  enough.  She 
was  standing  beside  the  dinner  table,  en- 
gaged in  putting  some  finishing  touches 
to  it,  and  he  thoui^ht  that  she  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  been  in  the 
^arly  morning,  althouiih  she  was  evident- 
ly tired.  The  peach  bloom  of  her  cheeks 
^ras  deepened  to  a  brilliant  pink;  there 
■were  violet   shadows   under  her  lovely 


eyes;  and  her  hair  was  pushed  back  be- 
hind her  small,  shell-like  ears.  Every 
little  detail  about  her  simple  toilet  had 
been  carefully  studied  by  her,  and  she 
knew  as  well  as  any  looker-on  could 
know  how  its  apparent  negligence  be- 
came her,  and  how  much  her  beauty  was 
improved  by  her  heightened  color. 

Silas  felt  some  slight  embarrassment 
about  presenting  his  offering,  but  she  re- 
lieved it  at  once. 

**  Did  you  pick  those  for  me?  "  said 
she,  with  her  sweetest  smile.  ^*  Thank 
you.  I  '11  put  them  in  water  in  my  room. 
I  like  water-lilies,  and  I  don't  get  them 
often.  Uncle  Eli  's  down  by  the  pond 
every  day,  but  he  always  forgets  to  bring 
any  home."  The  words  were  nothing, 
but  the  charming  voice  and  the  grate- 
ful glance  of  the  lovely  blue  eyes  made 
them  irresistible.  There  was  not  a  mar- 
ried or  marriageable  man  within  miles 
of  Compton  who  did  not  know  those 
tones  and  glances,  but  they  were  like 
the  voice  of  Eve  to  Adam  in  the  ears  of 
Silas. 

The  first  week  of  Silas's  visit  passed 
by  like  a  dream.  He  helped  uncle  Eli 
about  the  farm,  and  did  many  a  *'  hand's 
turn  "  about  the  house  for  aunt  Joanna, 
but  he  thought  of  nothing  but  Mary,  and 
when  he  was  not  in  her  presence  was 
but  half  aware  of  his  own  existence. 

She  never  thought  of  marrying  him; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  have  a 
new  man  in  the  house  without  trying  to 
captivate  him,  although  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  long,  lingering  glances,  the  down- 
cast lids,  the  low  tones,  with  which  she 
bewildered  Silas,  were  with  her  as  me- 
chanical as  the  minute  care  with  which 
she  peHormed  her  daily  tasks.  Her 
heart  seemed  dead,  and  she  was  glad 
that  it  was  so.  In  a  dumb,  half  -  stupid 
sort  of  way,  she  was  glad  that  Silas 
was  in  the  house,  because  he  admired 
her,  and  admiration  was  as  the  breath 
of  life  to  her;  and  then  his  presence 
prevented  the  introduction  of  any  sub- 
ject immediately  personal  to  herself,  and 
induced  ancle  Eli  and  aunt  Joanna  to 
treat  her  with  more  respect  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 
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Still,  as  the  days  rolled  on,  the  silent 
homage  of  this  powerful,  handsome  man 
was  Footliinjj  to  the  hurning  sense  of 
mortification  which  she  felt  when  her 
thonirhts  turned  back  to  the  past  years 
so  cruelly  wasted.  Her  lost  youth  per- 
petually appealed  to  her  for  pity,  antl 
made  lier  suddenly  start  and  shudder, 
as  with  a  stab  of  pain,  while  she  went 
about  her  work.  But  of  the  man  who 
had  so  trifled  with  her  she  thoujrht  com- 
parativi'ly  little.  Her  jKJwers  of  suffer- 
incr  were  exhausted  in  that  dii'ection. 


IV. 

The  souls  of  men  in  their  progress 
through  life 20  throujrh  immense  changes: 
and  Silas,  after  his  dull  life  in  the  salt 
marshes,  and  his  bare,  loveless  home, 
felt  almost  alarmed,  at  times,  at  the  vast 
tide  f»f  emotion  which  rose  and  surged 
within  him  towards  tliis  gracious  creat- 
ure. To  luve  for  the  first  time  in  ma- 
ture life  is  to  return  to  vouth.  He  had 
missed  that  rosy  dawn,  and  now  its  dewy 
freshness,  its  ineffable  charm,  surround- 
ed him. 

It  was  amazing  to  him,  in  after  years, 
to  look  back  u]X>n  this  period  of  liis  life, 
and  reflect  how  honestly  simple  and  un- 
calculating  he  had  been;  how  absorbed 
in  one  i<lea;  and  with  what  worship,  what 
rev«*rence,  and  yet  what  a  keen  sense 
of  physical  beauty  he  had  adored  Mary 
Dering. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  but  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  emotion,  and  an  undefined  longing 
to  know  something  more  of  all  good 
women,  lie  one  night  o|Krne<l  the  big 
Bible  which  lav  on  a  table  in  his  room. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  his  eves  fell 
ujum  tin'  concluding  verse  of  the  lament 
(jf  David  for  Jonathan:  **  Thv  l«»ve  to 
me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  lovt?  of 
Women."  '•  The  love  of  women  I '"  Then 
that  was  so  precious  a  thing  that  it  was 
use<l  as  the  tyiKi  of  love  in  the  Bible. 
Silas  had  his  own  private  and  person.il 
doubts,  as  we  all  have,  but  such  relig- 
ious  teaching  as  he  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve every  word  and  line  of  the  Bible 


as  absolutely  true,  and  to  be  accepted  lit- 
erally;  and  the  next  day,  as  he  watched 
Mary  as  usual,  and  as  usual  interpreted 
each  one  of  her  noble  feminine  move- 
ments to  denote  some  inward  gprace  of 
spirit,  a  voice  perpetually  ^rhispered  in 
his  ear,  **  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonder- 
ful,  passing  the  love  of  women."  Every 
morning  after  that,  as  lie  used  to  sit  at 
his  window  irt  the  clear,  delicate  dawn, 
waiting  until  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
stirring,  he  took  the  Bible  and  reail ;  and 
as  he  read,  looking  out  occasionally  upon 
the  liberal  and  lovely  landscape  which 
stretclied  away  far  and  wide  on  every 
hand,  beautiful  in  the  rosy  dawn,  he 
credited  the  woman  he  loved  with  all  the 
high  qualities  of  which  he  rea<l. 

So  the  days  went  on,  until  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  limit  of  his  visit  crystallized 
his  thouglits  into  distinct  resolves.  As 
a  natural  sequence,  his  dreams  assumed 
a  more  practical  character;  and  as  he 
sat  in  the  evenings,  making  fishing-nets^ 
an  occupation  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  reviewed  and  re-reviewed 
his  pros{>ects  and  his  resources  for  mak- 
ing Mary  comfortable,  should  she  accept 
him.  Then,  again,  he  would  chide  him- 
self severely  for  venturing  to  hope,  for 
love  was  making  him  thoroughly  humble. 
Aunt  Joanna,  too,  witli  that  loyalty  to 
her  own  sex  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  good  women,  had  taken  care  to  let 
him  know,  what  was  indeed  the  truth, 
that  Marv  had  had  many  suitors,  and 
he  never  dreamed  that  her  opportunities 
for  changing  her  condition  were  not  at 
extensive  a«  ever.  Still,  though  no  cow- 
ard, he  hesitated  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch,  because  he  instinctively  felt  that 
he  would  risk  much  more  than  other 
men.  In  tliis  frame  of  mind  he  niso  and 
dn*ssed  on  the  Sunday  morning  preced- 
ing his  ilepartnh*.  He  heanl  Mary*s 
clear  voice  singing  afield  long  lM*fore  he 
hfft  his  room,  and  twice  he  turned  luick 
as  he  was  about  to  go  to  join  her,  chilled 
bv  a  suddi'U  fear  that  she  wonld  rofuie 
liim.  The  secon<l  time  he  drew  the  bi^ 
Bible  to  him,  and  opened  it  at  hazard: 
*'  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
rettirn  fnun  following  after  thee:  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where 
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thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Grod  my 
God.'' 

It  was  a  **  clear  leadinjj.**  lie  closed 
the  book,  went  to  the  door,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then,  returning  to  the  little 
table  on  which  the  Bible  lay,  knelt  down 
and  buried  his  face  on  its  pagi*s,  with  a 
deep  di'sire  for  divine  help  and  protec- 
tion, though  he  was  powerless  to  frame 
any  special  supplication.  He  lingered 
so  lonix,  however,  that  the  family  were 
already  assembled  for  breakfast  when 
he  went  down-stairs,  and  his  chance  of 
learning  his  fate  was  over  for  that  day. 


V. 


The  next  morning  Silas  rose  earlier 
tlian  usual,  and  hastened  on  to  the  '^far 
lot,''  determined  to  await  Mary  at  the 
stile.  He  was  disappointed;  she  was 
there  already.  Her  milk-pail  was  before 
her  on  the  stile,  and  her  head  was  turned 
away  towards  the  east.  She  was  di*essed 
in  her  orilinary  working  gown  of  dark 
blue  print,  with  a  snow-white  handker- 
chief crossed  over  her  gently-swelling 
Wisom;  her  beautiful  head  was  uncov- 
ered, and  adorned  only  by  its  gleaming 
jsijken  hair. 

As  he  approached  her,  he  saw  that 
she  had  been  weeping;  and  his  heart 
was  proud,  for  he  thought  those  teara 
were  for  him. 

*  *  Mary !  "  he  said,  quickly.  She  hard- 
ly moved,  only  lifted  her  dark  blue  eyes 
to  his.  *^  Mary,  I  'ni  going  home  to-day, 
you  know." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  listlessly,  **I  know 


It 
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He  resumed:  **  I 'm  going  home,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  could  go  if  you  "  —  He 
paused,  and  began  ajiain:  **  Oh,  Mary, 
I  love  you.  You  're  the  only  woman  I 
ever  thought  of  loving;  and  if  you  will 
let  me.  I  will  do  everything  on  earth  to 
make  you  happy.  You  know  all  I  have. 
Only  tell  me,  can  you  jmt  up  with  my 
rough  ways?  Will  you  have  me,  Mary? 
No  man  will  ever  love  you  as  I  do.  You 
need  n't  speak,"  he  added,  eagerly;  for 
she  had  averted  her  head,  and  the  waves 
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of  pink  were  sufifusing  her  throat  and 
cheek.  '* Don't  speak,  if  you'll  have 
me.  See!"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
east,  *^  if  you  don't  speak  until  after  the 
sun  has  risen,  I  '11  know  you  mean  Yes." 

The  golden  disk  rose  slowly  beyond 
tlie  **  purple  rim  of  the  horizon,"  the 
birds  burst  out  into  cheery  lilts,  but 
Mary  was  still  silent;  and  as  the  first 
sunbeam  touched  and  gilded  them  both, 
Silas  encircled  her  with  his  arm  and 
gently  kissed  her  golden  head.  Not  a 
word  more  was  spoken.  He  walked 
quietly  beside  her  to  the  house,  too  pro- 
foundly happy  not  to  be  awe-strickeo, 
and  her  thoughts  were  far  away,  busy 
with  the  days  and  hours  of  her  early 
youth.  As  they  approached  the  house, 
however,  he  whispered,  *  ^  May  I  come 
back  for  you  in  October,  dear?  "  and 
she  answered,  **  Yes." 

So  it  was  settled.  Silas  returned 
home  that  day,  and  after  he  was  gone 
she  begged  that  as  little  might  be  saitl 
about  the  engagement  as  possible,  and 
began  her  preparations  so  systematically 
and  quietly  as  to  inspire  aunt  Joanna 
with  respect  and  a  belief  that  *'  Mary 
h«id  a  good  deal  of  *  faculty  '  after  all." 

Six  weeks  afterward,  on  a  clear  day 
late  in  October,  they  were  married. 


VI. 

The  six  weeks  preceding  his  marriage 
i»cre  busy  ones  for  Silas.  Everything 
about  his  farm  was  brought  into  the 
trimmest  and  most  perfect  order.  The 
house  was  painted  and  whitewashed 
within  and  without;  and  the  cleaning 
and  scrubbing,  the  beeswaxing  and  pol- 
ishing, which  he  insisted  upon,  and  the 
liberal  hand  with  which  he  discarded 
old  rags  and  bits  of  furniture,  amazed 
the  town  cleaner,  old  widow  Rose,  who 
profited  by  his  generosity. 

He  had  succeeded  in  making  things 
look  almost  attractive,  and  Mary  ex- 
pressed herself  well  pleased  when  she 
came  to  take  possession  of  her  new  do- 
main. Indeed,  the  evening  after  they 
arrived,  as  they  sat  after  tea  at  the  back 
door,  inhaling  the  pungent  fragrance  of 
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the  salt  marshes  and  watching  the  swal- 
lows circling;  i*ound  the  sahle  end  of  the 
old  barn,  she  felt  something  almost  akin 
to  happiness,  something  she  had  thought 
never  to  feel  again.  And  Silas  was 
perfectly  happy.  He  would  have  been 
glad,  certainly,  if  his  wife  had  been  more 
communicative  and  more  affectionate; 
but  he  was  by  nature  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative, and  as  he  knew  that  it  was 
to  him  a  deep,  the  deepest,  bliss  to  have 
her  at  his  side  and  to  feel  that  thev  were 
to  be  together  always,  he  took  her  ac- 
ceptance of  him  to  mean  a  love  akin  to 
his  own.  Her  instincts,  too,  were  well 
bred,  and  led  her  to  avoid  giving  pain, 
and  to  asHume  an  appearance  of  inter- 
est in  their  dailv  life  which  she  was  far 
fvom  feeling;  and  she  was  an  admirable 
housekeeper,  and  took  kindly  to  the  task 
of  arranging  and  putting  in  order  the 
bi;r,  bare  house,  and  of  contriving  and 
preparini:  nice,  appetizing  meals.  She 
Was  fond  of  sailing,  also,  and,  actuated 
solely  by  the  j)leasure  of  the  novel  ex- 
ercise, and  not  at  all  by  any  desire  for 
her  husband's  societv,  she  often  accom- 
panied  him  on  his  fishing  expeditions. 
These  were  a'relief  to  her,  at  first.  Silas 
was  generally  occupied  and  silent,  and 
she  could  sit  in  dreamy  quiet,  full  of  a 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  of  the  cool  fragrant  air,  and  of  the 
sunny  day,  which  was  her  sole  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  Meanwhile,  her  sUjKTb 
figure  lent  itself  with  consummate  jjrace 
to  everv  motion  of  the  boat,  and  her  love- 
ly  eyes  smiled  back  an  exqui^ite  answer 
to  the  tender  glances  her  husbaml  thivw 
upon  her  from  time  to  time:  her  round, 
pink  eheek  lifted  itself  as  readily  to  his 
lips  as  if  she  loved  him,  and  him  ahme. 
And  vet  often  behind  her  calm  brows 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  >he  had  done 
well  to  accept  him  was  goini;  on;  wheth- 
er, if  she  ha<l  waited,  Harvey's  wife 
mii:lit  not  have  died;  whether  he  might 
not  have  lu-en  divorced  from  her;  wheth- 
er she  mi;^ht  not  have  married  a  **  real- 
Iv  rich  "  man;  and  then  she  would  mur- 

w 

mur  to  herself  at  her  fate.  She  had 
been  eni:aired  to  that  other  man  *'  fifteen 
years,  and  it  was  hiinl  to  i:ive  him  up 
after  that.''     There  was  great  weakness 


in  these  s{>eculations,  and,  even  more, 
disloyalty,  for  she  had  never  permitted 
her  husband  to  suspect  that  she  had  been 
engaged  to  another  man.  Still,  as  it 
seems  the  nature  of  falsehood  to  show 
itself,  Silas  felt  more  and  more,  as  time 
rolled  on,  a  lack  of  reality  and  sponta- 
neity in  his  wife's  manner.  She  never 
crossed  him  in  anything,  she  never  with- 
drew from  his  caresses,  she  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  utter  an  impatient  word, 
and  yet  a  vague,  slow  pain  and  dissat- 
isfaction was  growing  up  in  his  heart. 
It  was  entirely  like  the  man  not  to  qnes- 
tion  her  on  the  subject,  but  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  fault,  if  faidt  there 
was,  was  his  own;  and  he  endeavored 
to  mend  things  by  an  increasing  thought- 
fulness  for  her  happiness.  He  rose  ear- 
lier and  earlier  in  the  mornins:,  that  he 
might  accomplish  enough  to  enable  him 
to  leave  off  work  soon  in  the  afternoon 
and  take  her  out  to  drive;  nay,  he  would 
walk  long  distances,  sometimep,  in  order 
that  the  old  horse  might  rest,  and  so  be 
fitter  to  bear  the  long  drives  in  which 
his  wife  delighted. 

Naturally   generous,   he   became,   to 
ever}-  one  but  her,  gras[)ing  to  a  degree, 
though  only  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  make  life  easier  for  her.    For  her 
he  thought  and  watched  and  planned, 
for  her  he  dreamed  and  hoped,  until  at 
length  the  desire  to  make  her  vividly 
happy  grew  almost  to  be  a  passion.     It 
is  not   easv  to  deceive  a  lover  who  ii 
also  a  husband,  and  at  times  a  keen,  sud- 
den anguish  jiiereed  his  heart.     When 
alone  with  his  wife,  he  felt  the  subtle, 
intangible  barrier  which  preventc<l  her 
from  lx*ing  wht)llv  his.     When  a  vear 
had  thus  passed  away,  and  he  was  still 
no  nearer  the  enchanted  laud  of  abso- 
lute bli>s,  he  benan  to  long  earnestly  for 
children;  not  so  mueh  from  any  paternal 
instinct,  as  becau>e<)f  the  possible  effect 
of  maternity  upon  the  character  of  his 
idol.      She  never  eeluH'd  his  desire  other 
than  in  words.     No  fibre  of  her  heart 
responded  to  it.     She  was  of  the  order 
of  women  to  whom  childn*n  are  a  burden. 
So  time  went  on;  they  had  lx>en  mar- 
ried  nearly    three   years,  and   a   great 
many    comforts  and  improvements   bad 
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gradually  been  accumulated  about  their 
home.  One  of  these,  and  one  upon  which 
Mary's  heart  had  especially  been  set,  was 
a  two-storied  piazza,  and  it  was  at  length 
in  process  of  construction.  It  had  cost 
Silas  some  few  sacrifices  to  save  the  req- 
uisite amount  of  money,  and  after  the 
wood  had  been  procured  and  duly  sea- 
soned he  had  been  obliged  to  proceed 
rather  slowly  with  the  work,  as  he  had 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  it.  The 
long  upper  hall,  which  had  a  window 
oj)ening  upon  the  piazza  to  be,  was  con- 
verted into  a  work-shop,  and  he  spent 
all  his  spare  moments  there.  He  was 
very  little  disposed  to  take  holidays,  un- 
less at  his  wife's  request;  and  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  third  Fourth  of 
July  which  tliey  had  spent  together,  he 
stood  in  front  of  his  house,  looking  up 
at  the  scaffolding  which  supported  his 
unfinished  work,  and  seriously  debating 
whether  he  would  not  neglect  the  na- 
tional holiday  altogether. 

**  I  don't  believe  I  Ml  go,  after  all  *s  said 
and  done,"  he  said,  as  his  wife  came 
towards  him  from  the  house. 

**  Not  go  sailing?  I  can't  go,  because 
I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  I  *m  afraid 
of  the  sun;  but  you  ought  to  go,  Silas; 
they  *11  be  angry  if  you  don't.  I  've  got 
your  dinner-basket  all  ready,  too;  and 
you  don't  often  have  a  holiday." 

*'  And  I  don't  care  for  one  without 
you,  young  woman,"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing and  slipping  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

But  she  urged  her  point  with  a  gentle 
persistency  peculiar  to  lierself  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  resist,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  life-lon<j  habit  of  mak- 
ing  it  a  duty  to  take  a  holiday  on  the 
Fourth,  induced  him  to  yield  to  her. 

**  1  'm  afraid  you  '11  be  lonely,  and  I 
don't  half  like  to  leave  you,"  he  said, 
when  he  was  all  equipped,  coming  up 
behind  her  in  the  door- way  and  gently 
kissing  her  hair,  as  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  a  frequent  and  in  his  mind  a 
peculiarly  tender  caress,  because  it  re- 
called the  morning  of  their  betrothal. 

**  Never  fear,"  she  said,  lightly.  **I 
shall  miss  you,  of  course,  but  I  've  got 
some  things  to  do  round  the  house  that  '11 
keep  me  busy,  and  won't  tire  me,  either. 


My  head  ain't  so  very  bad,  but  if  I  went 
I  know  it  would  get  worse." 

*»  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do,"  he 
answered.  **If  I  don't  come  home  be- 
fore one,  you  need  n't  look  for  me ;  but  I 
guess  I  '11  just  walk  over  to  the  landing 
and  tell  Johnson  and  Rose  not  to  expect 
me.  I  'd  rather  put  a  good,  solid  day's 
work  on  this  piazzy  than  be  off  sailing 
with  a  lot  of  fellows  I  don't  care  for." 

**I  guess  you'd  better  go,"  rejoined 
his  wife,  smiling  and  brushing  a  speck  of 
dust  from  his  coat. 

He  nodde<l  to  her  with  a  smile,  with- 
out answering,  and  walked  down  to  the 
gate,  hesitated  there  a  moment,  and 
then,  returning,  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  passionately,  and  left  her. 
He  never  kissed  her  again. 


vn. 

She  stood  lookiBg  after  him  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  went  into  the 
house  and  exchanjjed  her  holiday  for  her 
working  dress.  It  was  an  intensely  hot 
and  perfectly  still  day.  The  road  which 
stretched  along  the  front  of  the  house 
looked  dazzlingly  white  and  dry.  Not 
a  vehicle  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  likely 
to  be  seen  during  the  day,  the  tide  of 
travel  being  turned,  in  consequence  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  festivities,  to  another 
part  of  the  township,  and  with  a  half 
sijjh  at  the  weariness  of  life  she  went 
about  her  work. 

An  hour  afterward  Silas  returned, 
walked  noiselessly  into  the  house,  and, 
not  finding  her,  went  up-stairs,  and  be- 
gan to  fit  some  wooden  screw-pins  for  the 
new  piazza,  an  operation  which  had  the 
double  advantac:e  of  advancing  his  work 
and  of  being  carried  on  so  quietly  as 
not  to  disturb  his  wife's  aching  head. 
He  was  seated  in  the  upper  hall,  when 
he  saw  her  coming  in  from  the  garden, 
carrvinjj  a  basket  of  sweet  herbs,  which 
she  placed  beside  her  on  a  bench  under 
the  trees,  and  proceeded  to  sort  and  tie 
up  in  bunches.  She  performed  this  tri- 
fling task  with  so  much  skill  and  grace, 
and  looked  so  fresh  and  pretty  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  that  he  was  un- 
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TvilliiijT  to  <lis:tiirl)  Ikt,  ami  sat  working 
and  watdiini:  lier  with  quiet  tk'light. 
Once  or  twice  she  paused  in  her  work, 
with  a  sli;^ht  sigh  of  weariness,  and, 
shadini;  her  eves  with  her  hand,  gazed 
fixeilly  up  and  down  the  road;  and  each 
time  she  did  so  Silas  beheld  the  action 
with  a  leap  of  the  heart,  and  thought, 
*'  SIkl*  is  looking  for  me.''  Still,  he  re- 
frained from  speaking  to  her,  that  he 
nii'^ht  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  watching 
her  a  little  longer.  She  moved  the  bench 
UjMm  which  she  had  been  sitting  at  last, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  the  road,  and 
continued  her  work,  with  an  occasional 
dreamy  glance  at  the  salt  marshes;  and 
Silas  now  resolved  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  returned.  Laxinjj  down  his  knife 
and  the  screw  he  ha<l  ])een  makin;x,  he 
advanced  to  the  edire  of  the  scafToldin;?, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  calling  her, 
when  he  paused,  arre>tcd  liv  the  unusual 
>pectacle  of  a  horse  and  gig,  which  was 
coming  slowly  up  the  post-road  from  the 
south.  The  'Svi  was  new  and  hand- 
somely  appointed,  and  the  horse  was  a 
powerful  aniuud  anil  well  groomed,  al- 
though he  had  evidently  traveleil  far 
and  hanl,  for  he  was  coverea  with  du:*t 
antl  foam.  The  vehicle  came  slowlv 
until  it  was  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  the  house,  and  then  its  sole  oc- 
cupant, a  very  tall,  sliglit  man.  more 
elaboratelv  dres-ctl  than  anv  man  Silas 

*  • 

ever  remembered  to  have  seen  in  those 
parts,  aliirluAMl,  and  led  the  horse  care- 
fully by  the  bridle.  It  was  apparently 
bis  desire  to  pri>ceed  as  »piietly  as  pi»s- 
>il»ie.  fvr  he  led  the  anhnal  ovi-r  the 
iXrass  at  the  side  of  the  road  at  a  snail's 
pace,  reconnoiterin::  the  h«.)iise  cai^crly 
all  the  while.  He  jwssed  the  house, 
t.i-ti  Mcd  his  horse  to  a  tree  a  few  vards 
..  A.w.  atul  rx'turiud  to  the  -jate,  «lar:in:r 
,••.'.  \.  iiirtive.  suM':«;".>MS  urlances  in  everv 

I  ft  • 

■•::•  ^:u*l\  as  he  j»!aced  his  hand  np»n 
;!:•  ...Teh  anil  noi.-closly  opened  and  as 
p..  i -•■*.!  ^^'.y  cl>'>t'd  it  behind  him,  step- 
j'li!^  iiunie  H.i'i'ly  afterward  on  the  soft 
L;va->  a:  the  ^ille  of  the  pathway,  as  if 
afr.iid  i»:"  tin*  eeho  oi  hi--  own  iVvt steps 
on  :l:e  wa'k. 

S::an:;ers  were  a  rariiv  at  Ilallowbav 
fait  :i:.ir.-lu  s.  and  Sila.*;  had  hitherto  re- 


mained silent  and  motionless  from  the 
overpowering  curiosity  he  felt  as  to  the 
stranger's  movements.  Now,  however, 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  some  sin- 
ister motive  for  his  visit,  and,  grasping 
one  (A  the  uprights  of  the  scaflFolding,  he 
prepared  to  swing  himself  down  and 
confront  him.  At  this  moment  the  man 
halted,  surveyed  the  house  with  an  air 
of  considerable  jK'rplexity,  and  said  in  a 
soft,  but  distinctly  audible  whisper, — 

**Marv:  Marv,'dear:" 

There  was  a  slight  rustle,  as  Mary 
sj)rang  from  her  seat  and  ran,  not  to- 
ward the  house,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker.  She  paused  within  a  yard 
of  him.  and  glanced  quickly  at  the  house, 
the  meadows,  the  road,  l>efore  she  spoke: 

*  *  H  a  r ve  v  I  Oh ,  Ha  r  vev  I  Harve v  I  *  * 
and  covering;  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

**  Are  you  alone?  "  said  he. 

**  Ah,  I  hoped  it  would  be  so,"  said 
he,  reaching  her  with  a  single  stride, 
and  t.iking  her  hand.  **  I  have  so  hoped 
and  longed  to  see  you,  !Mary.  Come,*' 
he  ad<led.  after  a  moment*s  pause,  dur- 
ing which  she  permitte<l  him  to  hold  her 
hand,  but  still  kept  her  face  turned 
away;  *' come,  Mary,  you  were  kinder 
to  me  once." 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  turned 
quickly  u]ion  liim,  her  bosom  heaving, 
her  dark  blue  eves  burninj;  with  ansrv 
fire.  *'  And  if  I  was,  is  it  for  vou  to 
taunt  me  with  it  now?  Yes,  a  woman 
will  be  likelv  to  be  kind  to  the  man  she  'i 
en-zaged  to  In*  marrietl  to  for  fifteen 
years,  if  she  doi's  n't  suspect  he  *s  going 
to  jilt  her  at  the  end  of  it.  Mother  and 
Anne  and  Geraldine  all  told  me  from 
the  verv  tirst  that  vou  was  n't  to  be 
trusted.  a!id  I  believed  yi»u,  and  not 
them.  I  let  nii>ther  and  Gerald ine  both 
die  believing  a  lie,  —  believing  I  wa«  n't 
en'^a^red  to  vou.  when  I  was,  —  because 
vou  made  me  deceive  them.  When  vou 
let  mo  1:0.  mother  was  dead,  and  I  cinild 
never  tell  her.  Oh.  dear  I  I  lie  awake 
sometimes  at  niiihi  and  erv  al>out  it  now, 
to  think  liow  yi^u  *ve  spoiled  all  my  life 
for  me:  and  vet  I  "  — 

m 

'•  Love  me  after  all,  don't  \'ou,  Manr? 
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Say  you  do !  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever 
I  di<l.  Come,'*  he  added,  slippiog  his 
arm  round  her  waist;  **come,  we  can't 
be  strangers,  you  know.  You  were  en- 
gaged to  me  for  fifteen  years,  —  that's 
true  enough,  as  you  say;  and  it  looks 
as  if  T  treated  you  bad,  —  I  know  that; 
but  I  'vW  never  had  a  happy  hour  since 
we  j)arted,  —  not  one,  Mary.  My  wife 
is  a  poor,  sickly,  worrying  thing.  I 
have  n't  had  a  minute's  peace  or  com- 
fort in  all  these  years,  and  then  —  Don't 
turn  away  from  me;  you  might  be  kind- 
er to  a  fellow  when  he  comes  —  Listen: 
1  left  New  York  before  daylight,  an<l 
I  've  been  travelins  in  heat  and  dust 
ever  since,  just  for  the  chance  of  speak- 
ing a  word  to  you.  Come,  sit  down  by 
me,  and  let  me  put  my  arm  round  you, 
as  I  used  to  on  the  hill  by  the  church- 
yard.    Do  you  remember?  " 

**I  remember,''  she  answered.  She 
was  still  standing  partly  turned  away 
from  him,  her  beautiful,  supple  frame 
shaken  bv  the  violence  of  her  sobs. 

*^  Come,"  he  urged  again,  in  winning 
tones.  *'  By  George!"  he  continued, 
throwinir  his  head  a  little  back  and  look- 
ing  at  her  admiringly,  **you  look  just 
as  you  did  fifteen  years  ago,  — the  hand- 
somest woman  I  ever  saw  in  country 
or  city.  Come,  sit  by  me,  and  let  us 
tJilk.  I  want  to  know  if  you  're  happy 
and —  Don't  turn  away  from  me;  don't 
be  so  cold  and  stiff  with  me.  I  love  you 
yet  as  much  as  ever;  and  you  love  me, 
don't  you  ?    You  do,  Mary,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  man  looking  down  upon  them 
waited  in  breathless  silence  for  her  an- 
tiwer. 

Slie  turned  slowly  round,  and  suffered 
her  large,  tear-filled  eyes  to  fall  upon  the 
face  uplifted  to  her,  and  then,  **  Oh, 
yes!  God  help  me,  yes,  I  do!  How  can 
1  help  it  I  I  always  loved  you,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  burst  of  tears. 

Ilarvey  again  took  her  hand.  '*  Dear 
Mary,"  he  whispered. 

*'  Don't  touch  me,  — don't,"  she  said, 
gwervins:  aside.  ''  Don't  come  near 
me.     Listen:  vou  never  loved  me!" 

0 

**  I  did,  and  do,"  he  Answered  impa- 
tiently.    "  D n  it,  does  a  man  always 

marry  where  he  loves?     I  didn't,  God 


knows!  I  loved  vou  all  the  time  T  was 
engaged  to  you.  I  loved  you  when  I  was 
married,  and  I  do  now.  Oh,  Mary,  I 
wish  you  had  n't  been  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  then  who  knows  what  might  have 
happened.  I  'm  a  rich  man  now,  and 
my  wife  is  in  very  poor  health,  —  con- 
sumptive, the  doctor  says,  —  and  can't 
live  a  year;  and  if  you  were  free  "  — 

**It's  too  late,  now,"  she  said,  list- 
lessly, and  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart  burst 
from  her.     **  Go  away,  now;  please  go." 

**  Why  should  I  go  away?  "  he  re- 
joined. **  Your  husband  is  n't  likely  to 
come  home  yet,  is  he?  " 

**No,— but"  — 

**  Then  I  won't  go,"  he  answered. 
**  No,  indeed,  I  won't.  I  came  forty 
miles  to-day  to  see  you,  and  for  nothing 
else.  By  George!  there 's  been  times  in 
the  last  three  years  that  I  *d  have  walked 
it,  and  more  too,  just  to  see  you  walk 
across  a  room,  and  step  out  as  no  other 
woman  ever  did  but  you.  Ah,  smile, — 
that 's  right;  you  've  got  your  dimples 
yet,  I  see.  Yoti  look  just  as  you  did 
when  we  first  knew  each  other,  vears 
ago.  By  Jove,  Mary,  I  ought  to  have 
married  you! " 

**  And  whose  fault  is  it  that  you  did 
n't?"  she  said,  impatiently.  **Do  go 
away,  —  do !  Whatever  was  between  us 
is  past  and  gone.  Do  go  away ;  there  's 
no  use  in  your  staying.  No,  I  won't  sit 
down,  and  I  won't  talk  to  you  any  more. 
I  can't  bear  it.  You  spoiled  all  my  life; 
and  now  I  've  sot  a  good  husband,  and 
I  don't  love  him,  and  never  did,  and  it 's 
all  your  fault.  Go,  —  for  pity's  sake 
go!" 

The  stranger  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Come 
with  me,  Mary ! "  he  exclaimed.  '*  Come 
with  me.  I  'U  make  the  venture.  I  can 
malce  a  comfortable  home  for  you  now. 
and  after  a  time,  if  my  wife  dies,  I  '11 
marry  you.  I  swear  I  will."  There  was 
an  instant's  hesitation,  while  he  held  her 
hand,  and  there  fell  between  the  two  a 
silence  so  profound  that  Silas,  from  his 
post  of  observation,  could  distinctly  hear 
the  lon^j-draw^n  sighs  that  fought  their 
way  up  from  his  wife's  heart,  and  the 
hurried,  panting  breathing  of  the  stran- 
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ger.  Suddenly  the  clock  struck  two  loud, 
distinct  i:trok(^s  that  8eeme<l  to  fill  the 
air.  **  Two  o'clock ! "  said  I larvcv,  start- 
ing,  and  attempting  tovlraw  Marv  to  him. 
*' Come,  dear,  we've  got  no  time  to 
lose.'* 

She  released  herself  quickly,  and  drew 
back.  **  Go,  then,"  she  answered.  **  I 
won't  come  with  voii." 

*•  Whv  not?  ''  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  rage. 

*•  Because  I  '11  die  an  honest  woman, 
as  I  *ve  lived;  and  because,  if  I  did 
come,  vou  would  forget  me  soon.'* 

**  But  I  *ll  make  an  honest  woman  of 
vou.  I  swear  I  will.  I  '11  marrv  vou  as 
soon  as  Charlotte  dies,  and  I  don't  think 
she  '11  live  long." 

**  And  then  you  would  want  to  marry 
another  rich  woman.  Listen:  you  've 
spoiled  all  my  life  for  me.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  you  when  I  was 
onlv  seventeen;  and  then  when  mother 
ilied,  and  you  knew  I  'd  waited  for  you 
fifteen  vears,  till  I  was  sick  and  worn 
out  with  waiiinjj  and  worrv  and  misery, 
you  just,  broke  it  all  off,  as  if  ''  — 

"  Now  just  calm  yourself,"  interrupt- 
ed he.  *'  You  won't  come  because  vou 
don't  love  me.  You  love  this  husband 
of  yours,  that  your  aunt  Joanna  makes 
such  a  to-do  about." 

"  Oh,  stop  I  Don't  torment  me  so," 
she  said,  wearilv. 

"  And  vou  love  him.  —  vou  do,  —  not 
me  I  Come,  tell  me  the  truth,''  he  urged 
again,  approaching  Irt.  *' You're  go- 
in<x  to  stay  with  him,  vou  know;  if  vou 
do  or  ever  did  care  for  me,  voti  niijxht 
toll  me,  now.  Which  of  us  is  it,  Marv  ?  " 
Silence.  **  You  never  lovt-d  me,"  he 
said,  turning  away. 

*•  1  did,  —  I  did,  —  I  do."  she  cried, 
springinir  toward  him.  '*  Oh,  Harvey, 
vou  know  "  — 

•'And  now?"  said  he,  in  j)leading 
toiK'S.  ••  Come,  Marv,  I  've  toM  vou  all 
till*  truth.  I  married  for  mont*v.  I  was 
in  a  ti;:ht  place,  and  had  to  have  it  or 
l.K'  ruini«l;  but  I  loved  vou  then  and  ever 
since,  and  I  love  vou  now.      So  "  — 

**Xo,  lu-ar  my.'  out,"  she  answen.»d. 
•*  If  1  wliu  with  vou,  vou  would  tire  of 
me,  and  cast  me  off.     If  I  stay  here,  1 


shall  have  some  one  to  protect  me  and 
a  roof  over  my  head.  I  married  for 
that,  and  "  — 

**  Well,  I  '11  leave  you,  since  you  wish 
it  so  much,"  he  answered.  '*  If  you 
won't  come  with  me,  I  certainly  have 
nothing  to  wait  for,  but  I  mus^ay  this: 
you  abuse  me  for  marrying  for  money, 
but  if  you  did  n't  do  it,  you  had  an  un- 
common deal  of  luck  to  fall  into  such 
a  fat  farm,  comfortable  house,  tix>,  and 
improvements  going  on  regardless  of  ex- 
pep  se.  Y'ou  have  n't  suffered  as  much 
as  you  pretend  to,  I  guess.  Well,  since 
I  must  go,  give  me  one  kiss  for  good-bj. 
I  '11  never  trouble  vou  again." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  She  had  re- 
treated to  the  tree  under  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  with  one  arm  wound 
round  it,  and  her  hea<l  leaning  on  her 
arm,  remained  mute  and  motionless. 

**  Come,"  he  urged,  approaching  her, 
'*  bitl  me  good-by,  Mary." 

She  shuddered,  but  was  silent. 

A  dark  look  of  anger  crossed  his  face 
as  he  looked  at  her,  but  he  made  no  far- 
ther attempt  to  shake  her  decision;  only 
lifting  the  white  arm  that  hung  down,  he 
held  it  for  a  moment  in  a  gripe  that  was 
almost  savage,  and  then  kissing  it  pas- 
sionately dropped  it,  and  without  a  word 
sprang  into  his  gig  and  drove  furiouslj 
awav. 

W^hen  the  last  echo  of  trampling  hoofs 
had  died  awav  in  the  distance,  the  last 
cloud  of  dust  faded,  Mary  tottered  back 
to  the  bench  she  had  left,  and  sank  down 
exhausted;  then,  lifting  her  left  hand,  she 
])ressed  it  to  her  lips  for  a  moment,  and 
burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping.  The 
passion  of  years  of  sufifering  wa«  poured 
out  in  that  wild  wail,  and  she  sobbed 
until,  utterly  wearied  out,  she  lay  back 
against  the  tree  white  and  shaken,  gas- 
inir  before  her  with  blank,  un  see  in*;  eve*. 
The  cloi'k  struck  four,  at  last,  and  start- 
ing, and  glancing  nervouslv  about  her, 
she  rose  and  went  into  the  hou>e.  As 
she  did  so,  Silas  move<l  from  the  con- 
straine<l  i>osition  into  which  he  seemed 
to  have  {xUrified,  and  swinging  hiniiielf 
down  from  the  scaffolding  crosseil  the 
garden  and  went  awav  to  the  shon». 

lie  was  at  first  more  conscious  of  phys* 
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ical  weariness  than  anythini];  else,  and  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  strip  of  gravelly 
hi'ach,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  ui)on  the 
flistant  waters  of  Hallowbay,  strujrgled 
to  collect  his  thouj^hts  and  rearranj;e  the 
impressions  at  war  within  him.  In  heart 
and  soul,  in  hope  and  in  desire,  his  wife 
had  never  been  his. 

The  first  fierce  impulse  of  rage,  in 
which  he  had  felt  a  wild  desire  to  seize 
and  murder  her,  was  past.  Slowly  and 
with  ineffable  bitterness  the  true  idea  of 
her  filled  his  mind. 

**  There  are  no  true  women,  then,**  he 
thought,  and  smiled  bitterly  to  himself. 
*'  Why  could  n*t  she  let  me  alone  V  **  he 
whispered,  a  moment  after,  writhing  in 
ajrony  as  he  recalled  the  allurements  by 
which  he  now  saw  he  hfid  been  won. 
The  thought  of  meetinjj  her  a^ain  was 
inexpressibly  galling  to  him,  the  idea  of 
a  life  with  her  not  to  be  endured;  and  he 
shuddered  and  ground  his  teeth  as  he  re- 
membered the  long,  lingering  glance  with 
which  she  had  followed  her  lover's  re- 
treating figure,  tlie  passionate  kisses  she 
had  pressed  upon  the  hand  he  had  held, 
the  wild  abandon  of  despair  with  which 
she  had  recojjnized  the  fact  that  he  had 
left  her  forever.  He  might  have  forgiven 
her  that  confession  of  love,  that  burst  of 
grief,  had  he  not  thought  of  long,  linger- 
ing glances  bent  upon  himself,  soft  words 
and  softer  caresses.  ''  False  to  both  of 
us!  '*  he  muttered.  **  A  roof  over  her 
head!  She  shall  have  nothing  else!  O 
God!  O  God!*» 

But  the  anjjuish  which  racked  him  re- 
fused  to  vent  itself  in  tears.  The  sun 
went  down,  the  stars  came  out  one  by 
one  in  the  slowly  deepening  twilight, 
and  still  he  lay  upon  the  shore,  until  the 
risen  tide,  sighing  among  the  rank  grass 
at  his  feet,  bathed  him  in  its  bitter  wa- 
ters, and  roused  him  from  a  stupor  of 
misery  in  which  hours  had  passed  by  un- 
heeded. 

He  rose  slowly,  and  slowly  turned  his 
face  in  the  direction  of  his  ruined  home. 
**  Oh,  if  lightning  would  but  blast  it,  — 
turn  it  to  ashes  I ' '  i^ut  it  looked  as  quiet, 
as  homi-like,  as  orderly,  as  ever.  There 
was  the  ample  door  wide  open,  a  candle 
burning  in  the  window;  a  few  logs  were 


smoldering  on  the  hearth,  the  kettle  sing- 
ing cheerily,  as  it  had  done  a  hundred 
times  before.  He  entered  the  room,  and 
as  he  did  so  his  wife  rose  quietly  from 
her  seatf  and  lifted  the  kettle  from  the 
hob.  Not  a  trace  of  emotion  was  visi- 
ble on  her  composed  face,  and  he  saw 
with  a  shudder  that  she  had  changed  her 
gown  and  kerchief,  and  smoothed  anew 
the  beautiful  hair,  which  that  other  man 
had  toyed  with,  how  often,  years  before 
he  had  ever  seen  her.  Their  eyes  met 
as  he  advanced,  and  in  an  instant  he  saw 
that  she  knew  that  he  had  heard  all. 

Even  then  all  confidence  might  not 
have  been  over  between  them  had  truth 
and  loyalty  been  in  her.  But  to  evade 
and  to  shift  were  impulses  so  unconquer- 
able that  she  said  only,  '^  You  must  have 
had  a  pleasant  day,  you  were  so  long 
away,  and  quite  wet,  too,  1  see.** 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  only  recoiling 
from  her  touch  as  she  arranged  his  plate 
and  cup  beside  him  with  her  usual  scru- 
pulous neatness,  and  then  he  turned  and 
confronted  her. 

**  Have  you  nothing  to  ask  meV  **  he 
said  in  iron  tones. 

She  understood  him,  he  saw,  but  a  sul- 
len, dogged  look  settled  upon  her  hand- 
some face. 

**  Nothing,**  she   answered   sullenly. 

I   don't  know  what  you  mean,  I  *m 


{( 


>» 


sure. 

**  You  don't  ?  **  he  demanded  bitter- 
ly. **  You  should  have  gone  with  him, 
then.** 

She  made  no  reply. 

**  Do  you  hear?  **  he  thundered.  **  Do 
you  want  to  ask  me  to  forgive  you  ?  ** 

Her  old  power  over  him  had  not  quite 
gone.  The  beauty  he  loved,  dissolved 
in  tears  and  pleading  for  forgiveness, 
might  have  won  some  meed  of  pity  from 
him  still. 

But  her  nature  gave  her  no  key  to  his. 
<*  ^Vhat  is  done  is  done ;  best  say  no  more 
about  it,**  was  her  thought.  She  had 
never  felt  the  slightest  impulse  to  unbur* 
den  herself  to  him,  and  she  did  not  now. 

**  No,  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean,** 
she  repeated. 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  of  blank  misery;  then,  hastily  push- 
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in;j  his  plato  away,  he  rose  and  left  the 
house. 

All  nijrht  ho  tossed  about  in  his  boat 
on  th*'  bay,  and  nature  spoke  to  him  with 
her  thousand  voices.  But  thev  did  not 
reach  him.  Tliere  was  no  remedy  for 
liis  wound,  no  healing.  **  His  own  fa- 
miliar friend,  in  whom  he  trusted,*'  had 
failed  him. 

**  God,  what  a  fool  I  'vc  been!  "  he 
muttered,  as  tlie  niirht  went  on.  Self- 
scorn  does  not  dispose  any  one  to  tender 
feelinj^,  and  the  breach  between  him  and 
his  wife  was  wider  when  the  morninjr 
dawned  upon  his  sorrow. 

He  recoffiiized  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  legally  put  lier  away  from  him;  he 
understood  her  sutlicicntlv  to  know  that 

w 

she  would  not  disgrace  him  or  herself 
furtlier.  He  was  even  reasonable  enoujjh 
to  admit  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  she  would  ever  again  be  subjected 
to  temptation.  But  to  believe  in  her 
ajxain,  to  love  her!  Tliat  was  impossi- 
ble, —  as  impossible,  he  bitterly -thonght, 
as  that  >\ie.  should  ever  love  him.  The 
treasure  of  love  which  nature  had  jriven 
him  was  spent.  **  No  love  save  mutual 
love  endures  the  test  of  time."  His 
time  of  love  had  bt^en  short.  It  was  over 
and  gone,  and  with  it  vouih  had  jjone. 


He  never  sought  an  explanation  with 
his  wife.  He  had  heard  and  se-en  more, 
he  knew,  than  she,  witli  her  fatally  reti- 
cent nature,  could  ever  tell  him,  even  if 
she  would.  And  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  attempt  to  mend  what  never  could  be 
mended,  to  join  together  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  life.  A  vast  gulf  already  sep- 
arated him  from  that  time  when  every- 
thing was  done  to  please  her,  and  her 
fair  imatjre  filled  alike  his  dreaming  and 
waking  hours.  She  had  the  shelter  of 
his  roof;  no  more.  As  time  went  on  he 
nerved  himself  to  do  the  work  that  was 
left  for  him  to  do,  and  resumed  his  old 
habits  of  thrift  and  industrv.  From  that 
work  alone  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
fjajred  when  trouble  overtook  him  —  that 
work  which  had  been  emphatically  a  la- 
bor of  love  —  he  shrank.  He  at  first  in- 
tended to  remove  the  scaffolding  which 
surrounded  the  house,  but  an  unconquer- 
able reluctance  to  handle  it  possessed 
him  durini;  the  first  few  months  of  his 
trouble,  and  then  the  time  to  do  so  was 
past;  and  as  each  succeeding  year  sped 
awav  with  $rrcater  swiftness,  it  became 
easier  to  iiinore  than  to  destroy  that 
monument  of  past  folly,  and  so  it  was 
untouched  save  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
It  is  black  with  age  now. 

J/.  Lm  Thompson, 


FOREIGN  TRADE   NO   CURE   FOR   HARD  TIMES. 


A  VKRY  large  number  of  well-mean- 
ing people  believe  that  the  only  remedy 
for  our  industrial  distress  is  to  be  found 
in  fnrei'^n  trade:  by  selling  our  manu- 
factures and  products  i»f  every  nature  in 
forei'Mi  markets;  bv  manufacturinir  and 
pruduriuir  for  all  the  world;  by  making 
our  country  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
ami  our  people  the  world's  providers. 

Suppo-r  it  were  to  our  interest  and 
the  inti  re«:t  nf  the  world  that  it  >lu»uM 
be  so,  lu»w  can  it  1h'  done?  'i'he  answer 
(juit'kly  comes:  By  manufaeturing  and 
prcMlucing  eheaiK'r  and  better  than  any 


other  people;  by  selling  a  Initter  article, 
at  a  less  price,  than  any  cimipetitor. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means,  and  what 
we  have  to  compete  with;  for  it  is"  by 
competition  only  that  foreign  markets 
can  be  obtained.  I  take  up  the  States- 
man, of  India,  to  learn  the  working  time 
in  their  cut  ton  mills.  From  that  paper 
I  tjuc»te:  — 

••  The  In'n^ral  cotton  mills  work  four- 
teen h(»ui-s  per  day,  and  the  Bowriah 
cotton  niilU  twenty  lumrs  per  day,  as 
well  as  Sundays;  and  some  of  the  Cal- 
cutta mills  are  lit  up  with  gas,  and  work 
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day  and  night,  as  well  as  Sundays.  Un- 
doubtedly the  machinery,  working  day 
and  nij^lit,  cannot  last  but  for  a  very 
few  years;  consofjuently,  the  poor  share- 
holders will  have  soon  to  renew  the  ma- 
chinery." 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  is  not  stat- 
ed ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  wages  in 
India,  like  wages  in  China,  are  very 
low,  —  about  ten  cents  a  day. 

To  obtain  the  foreign  market,  we  must 
therefore  compete  with  fourteen,  twen- 
ty, and  twenty-four  hours  a  day  of  work, 
for  seven  davs  in  the  week,  with  wages 
at  ten  cents  a  day,  or  sixty  or  seventy 
cents  a  week. 

This  account  of  manufactures  in  In- 
dia will  answer  for  China,  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America,  and  Mexico.  They 
are  all  struggling  for  the  same  position, 
and  they  all  have  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States  to  help 
them  onward,  by  supplying  them  with 
tlie  required  machinery,  and  experts  to 
teach  its  use.  A  Hindoo  boy  or  girl 
can  run  a  machine  as  well  as  the  Anjjlo- 
Saxon;  and  so,  also,  can  a  native  of 
China  and  South  America. 

England,  until  recently,  controlled  the 
market  of  India,  —  that  is,  did  its  man- 
ufacturing, etc.  It  in  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  other  countries  named, 
and  no  doubt  will  meet  with  equal  suc- 
cess. But  India  has  now  learned  some- 
thing. By  the  use  of  machinery  she  pro- 
duces an<l  manufactures  for  herself.  She 
has  driven  and  is  driving  British  man- 
ufactures out  of  her  markets,  and  is  al- 
rea<lv  seekiu'x  a  foreiirn  market  for  her 
own  machine  products.  So  it  is  with  us, 
who.  but  a  generation  ago,  were  En- 
gland's greatest  and  best  customers.  So 
it  will  be  with  every  other  country.  It 
is  true  that  Eujiland  has  still  a  larjje  for- 
eign  market,  which  we  are  trying  to  get 
by  underselling  her.  England,  to  keep 
the  market  she  has,  is  compelled  to  get 
her  work  done  ^J()  cheap  that  her  people 
are  starving.  With  us  it  is  but  little  bet- 
ter. We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make 
our  people  still  poorer,  to  work  for  still 
lower  wages,  that  we  may  undersell,  not 
only  England,  but  India;  for  to  succeed 
we  must  undersell  the  cheapest. 


No  matter  what  it  costs  us,  it  is  the 
price,  and  the  only  price,  at  which  we 
can  obtain  foreign  markets  for  our  manu- 
factures and  products,  and  we  must  pay 
it.  On  these  conditions,  and  no  other, 
we  liave  been  able  to  increase  our  do- 
mestic exports  for  foreign  consumption 
from  $136,940,248,  for  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1865,  to  $680,709,258,  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1878,  of  which  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  were  of  our 
manufactures,  an  increase,  in  thirteen 
years,  of  $543, 769,010;  but  we  will  call 
it,  in  round  numbers,  six  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  both  raw  and 
manufactured  products,  or  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts alone.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  manufactures  of  cotton  is  given  as 
$11,438,660;  wool  and  its  manufactures, 
$542,342;  iron  and  steel  and  their  man- 
ufactures, $13,968,275;  and  boots  and 
shoes,  $468,436  ;  total,  $26,41 7,713.  It 
is  in  these  four  products  that  the  effort 
has  been  made  lo  force  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  lowest  possible  point,  by 
paying  the  smallest  wages,  that  we  may 
successfully  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

Thus,  after  thirteen  years  of  national 
effort,  —  of  legislation,  of  subsidizing,  of 
treaties  and  conventions  of  every  nature, 
—  and  superhuman  efforts  at  cheap  pro- 
duction, by  the  reduction  of  wages  and 
salaries,  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  muscle,  and  the  throwing  of  millions 
into  idleness,  we  have  got  so  far  below 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  producing 
in  India,  in  Brazil,  in  England,  as  to  in- 
crease or  make  a  foreign  market  for  our 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  and  of  our  general 
products  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, per  annum. 

Has  it  paid?     Does  it  now  pay  ? 

Let  us  see  the  cost.  AVe  have  all  the 
factors  necessar}'  for  thorough  examina- 
tion and  illustration.  We  have  at  this 
time,  in  our  whole  country,  at  least  four- 
teen millions  belonging  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial class,  —  that  is,  those  depend- 
ent on  their  salaries  or  washes  for  8ub- 
sistence.  Of  this  class  only  will  we 
speak,  excluding  those  persons  who,  as 
offioials  in  civil  or  governmental  employ, 
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or  as  superintendents  or  foremen,  or  in 
professional  or  clerical  i)ositions,  hold 
exceptional  employments  and  receive  ex- 
ceptional salaries.  Fourteen  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  there  were  of  this  class,  in  the 
North  alone,  about  seven  million  per- 
sons, in  lartj:e  [)art  males. 

The  waives  paid  to  the  industrial  classes 
are  verv  uearlv  the  exact  measure  of  the 
amount  contributed  bv  those  classes  to 
tlie  domestic  trade.  Almost  certainly  is 
that  the  case  where  the  amount  of  wages 
falls  within  one  thousand  dollars  a  vear. 
Even  where  small  savings  are  made,  and 
stored  in  savin;;^  institutions,  they  are 
soon  withdrawn,  and  go  into  the  volume 
of  trade  in  some  sliape. 

Upon  the  basis  here  laid  down  we  will 
see  how  our  foreign  trade  pays  as  com- 
pared with  our  home  trade. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  all  who  found  em- 
ployment received  as  compensation,  upon 
an  averaire,  at  least  two  and  one  half 
dollars,  jrold  value,  a  day,  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  dollars  for  a  vear  of  three 
hundred  davs.  At  this  rate,  the  seven 
millions  belonging  to  the  industrial  class 
in  the  North  contributed,  in  the  first 
half  of  -1865,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one 
quarter  billions  of  dollars  pi*r  annum  to 
the  home  trade  of  consumption. 

At  the  same  rate,  with  our  present 
fourteen  millions,  our  home  trade  should 
swell  to  the  enormous  amount  of  ten  and 
one  half  billions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
But  it  is  only  about  one  quarter  that 
amount. 

Amoni:  these  fourteen  millions  there  is 
an  amount  of  idleness  that  equals  the 
time  of  six  million  persons,  leaving  full 
employnu'Ut  for  but  eight  millions.  At 
this  tinje  the  avcra;:e  wages  paid  to  work- 
ers, wlu-n  ouiployed.  is  less  than  one  dol- 
lar a  "iav;  l»«t  we  will  estimate  at  one 
dollar  :»  ilav,  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
vrar.  w]jivh,  for  ci^ht  million  itersoos, 
give<  a  tra«Ie  of  two  billions  four  hundred 
million  dollars  ]H*r  annum. 

This  mu>t  be  the  mi-asure  of  that  part 
of  onr  home  trade  n-w  drrived  from  the 
indu>trial  cia>*e«.  lieea'iM*  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that   thi'v  ^lualld   contribute  anv- 


thing  more  to  trade  than  the  wages  they 
receive. 

Here  is  shown  an  annual  loss  to  the 
trade  of  home  consumption  by  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  caused  bv  their  increas- 
ing  idleness  within  the  last  fourteen  years, 
that  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
over  eight  billions  of  dollars  per  annum, 
and  an  absolute  decrease  of  two  billions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  during  the  same  period, 
though  the  number  of  consumers  during 
that  time  and  in  those  classes  has  fully 
doubled. 

That  is,  that  seven  millions  of  fully- 
employed,  well-paid  persons,  fourteen 
years  ago,  created  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  trade  that  is  now  created  by 
fourteen  millions  of  persons,  of  the  same 
character  and  capacity,  when  only  par* 
tially  employed  and  but  poorly  paid. 

But  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  whole  of 
the  great  industrial  class  must  enter 
into  the  computation,  and  be  considered 
as  contributing  something  to  trade,  ai 
nearly  all  do  some  work  at  some  time, 
and  consume  something,  then  sixty  centa 
a  dav  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed 
for  the  average  earnings  of  all,  which 
gives  substantially  the  same  showing. 

This  great  contrast  between  two  bill- 
ions four  hundred  millions  and  ten  bill- 
ions five  hundred  milUons  is  just  the 
difference,  in  dollars,  between  the  home 
trade  of  fourteen  millions  of  partially 
employed,  {>oorly  paid  persons,  and  their 
dt'pi'udents,  and  the  same  persons  when 
all  are  employed  and  well  paid,  leaTing 
altogether  out  of  the  account  the  amount 
of  destitution  and  misery  in  the  one  caaei 
and  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  devel- 
opment in  the  other. 

The  contrast  in  the  quantity  of  prod- 
ucts consumed  at  home  by  each  indi- 
vidual now  and  thirteen  and  fourteen 
vears  aero  mav  be  determined  bv  learn* 
ing  the  numl>er  of  furnaces,  foi^es,  fae- 
tories,  mills,  and  workshops  of  evenr  nat- 
ure now  standinn  idle,  or  but  partiaDjr 
employed;  the  immenst*  stocks  of  prod- 
ucts now  on  hand,  for  which  there  b  UIp 
tie  or  no  demand:  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  consumption  of  foreign  prodaet* 
the  large  ex|>urtation  of  home  prodnctt 
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and  the  differenoe  in  the  number  of  con- 
sumers in  the  two  perioils.  The  factors 
that  enter  into  this  contrast  are  too  many 
and  too  complicated  to  be  satisfactorily 
considered  in  a  limited  space;  I  there- 
fore simply  call  attention  to  the  point. 

A  home  trade,  through  consumption 
by  the  industrial  masses  of  our  people, 
amounting  to  ten  and  one  half  billions  of 
dollars  appears  to  be  an  object  worth 
strivinji  for  and  cultivatinjj  and  sustain- 
ing  by  all  the  power  of  our  government 
and  peo[)le.  Not  so  think  or  teach  many 
of  our  would-be  statesmen  and  political 
economists.  At  this  time  the  idleness 
in  our  country  causes  a  loss  in  the  home 
trade  of  consumption  of  over  eight  bill- 
ions of  dollars  per  annum.  **  But,*'  re- 
ply our  statesmen  and  political  econo- 
mists, **  have  we  not  gained  in  our  for- 
eign export  trade  to  the  amount  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ?  Have  we 
not  the  fort'ign  -  trade  balance  in  our 
favor?  What  do  eight  billions  lost  to 
home  trade  and  the  comfort  and  wealth 
of  the  people  signify,  when  we  can  get 
an  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  a  fa- 
vorable foreign-trade  balance  ?  * ' 

But  if  we  add  this  six  hundred  millions 
of  foreign  trade  we  have  gained  to  the 
two  and  one  half  billions  we  have  saved, 
we  shall  find  that  it  gives  a  total  trade 
at  the  present  time,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, of  three  billions  of  dollars,  against 
five  and  a  quarter  billions  in  1865,  and 
ten  and  one  half  billions  we  should  now 
have,  if  all  our  people  were  employed. 
Does  it  pay?  Every  dollar  of  foreign 
trade  that  we  have  gained,  if  because  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  manufactures  ex- 
ported, has  been  at  the  cost  of  at  least 
eighty  dollars  of  home  trade;  orj  if  be- 
cause of  the  cheapness  of  the  whole  ex- 
port, raw  and  manufactured,  it  has  been 
at  the  cost  of  more  than  thirteen  dollars 
of  our  home  trade,  with  the  incalculable 
poverty  and  misery  brought  upon  our 
people  by  idleness  and  low  wages,  whilst 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  maddest  of  all  fol- 
lies, —  foreign  markets  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  manufactures.  In  this  pur- 
suit we  have  found  a  foreign  consump- 
tion for  those   products  which,  merely 


because  of  their  cheapness,  —  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures, iron  and  steel  and  their  manu- 
factures, and  boots  and  shoes,  —  can  be 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $26,417,713  per  an- 
num. This  is  substantially  our  only  off- 
set for  the  loss,  in  and  through  cheap  pro- 
duction, of  fully  eight  billion  dollars  per 
annum  of  the  home  trade  —  an  {gnount 
equal  to  nearly  twice  the  whole  cost  to 
the  nation  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion; 
for  no  doubt  our  food  products  and  raw 
cotton,  our  petroleum,  our  agricultural 
and  other  machinery,  with  most  of  our 
smaller  products,  would  find  a  foreign 
market,  even  if  the  most  liberal  wages 
were  paid  in  their  production. 

Does  foreign  trade  pay,  at  the  cost  at 
which  we  purchase  it  ?  Are  six  hundred 
millions  of  foreign  trade,  which  we  have 
gained,  worth  more,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
than  eight  billions  of  home  trade,  which 
we  have  lost?  This  is  the  question, 
squarely  put,  with  the  evidence  on  which 
it  is  based. 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no  greater 
folly  perpetrated  by  our  nation  than  that 
of  seeking  to  employ,  or  to  benefit,  our 
own  people  by  producing  or  manufactur- 
ing for  any  other  people.  The  reasons 
why  it  is  so  are  abundant  and  obvious. 
I  will  give  a  few:  — 

(1.)  No  people  without  industries  can 
possibly  be  permanent  or  profitable  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  products.  It  is  with 
a  nation  as  with  individuals,  —  by  and 
through  its  industries  only  can  it  become 
a  profitable  purchaser  in  the  world's  mar- 
ket 

(2.)  Every  nation  that  sustains  an  in- 
dustry must  and  will  employ  that  indus- 
try in  producing  that  which  enters  di- 
rectly into  the  consumption  of  its  own 
people.  That  nation  which  is  compelled 
to  depend  on  the  foreigner  for  food, 
clothing,  or  lodging  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  elements  of  permanent  prosperity. 

(3.)  Every  country  advanced  in  its 
civilization  has  the  elements  within  itself 
for  self-support;  and  if  it  be  wanting  in 
any  of  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the 
age  necessary  to  develop  its  resources, 
ihose  appliances  will  be  obtained  and 
utilized. 
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(4.)  There  is  no  large  market  for  our 
manufactures  with  any  advanced  peo[)le; 
all  such  manufacture  for  themselves,  and 
are  seekinf^  foreijifn  markets  for  their  own 
products.  Whenever  our  manufactures 
or  i)roducts,  or  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, come  into  serious  competition  with 
their  own  products,  they  are  sure  to  be 
heaviji'  taxed  or  excluded.  The  law  of 
self-protection  compels  it. 

(5.)  Our  present  effort  is  to  find  mar- 
kets with  those  populations  which  ai*o 
not  yet  fully  developed  in  their  use  of  the 
latest  mechanical  metliods  of  production. 
All  such  are  either  too  poor  or  too  exclu- 
sive to  become  profitable  consumers  of  the 
products  of  our  civilization.  It  is  only 
by  developing  advanced  industries  in  the 
midst  of  those  peoples  that  their  condi- 
tion can  he  changed  or  improved;  and 
that  will  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
considerable  foreign  consumption. 

We  read  in  a  London  paper  that  the 
Chinese  government  have  purchased 
machinery,  and  engaged  exi)erienced 
engineers  and  spinners  in  Crermany  to 
establish  cotton  mills  in  China,  so  as  to 
free  that  countrj-from  dependence  upon 
English  and  Russian  imports.  Though 
China  is  somewhat  tardy  in  her  action, 
we  may  be  certain  that  she  will  be  thor- 
ough.  Not  only  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians, but  all  others,  will  find  that  mar- 
ket closed  not  to  cottons  alone,  but  to 
everything  that  that  people  consume. 
More  than  this:  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  textiles  from  the  Chinese 
machine  looms,  iron  and  steel  and  cut- 
lery from  the  Chinese  furnaces,  forges, 
and  workshops,  with  everything  that 
machinery  and  cheap  labor  can  produce, 
will  crowd  everv  market.  The  four  hun- 

m 

dred  millions  of  China,  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  India,  — 
the  crowded  and  pauperized  populations 
of  Asia,  —  will  offer  the  cup  of  cheap 
machine  lalwr,  filled  to  the  brim,  to  our 
lips,  and  force  us  to  drink  it  to  the  drejrs, 
if  we  do  not  learn  wisflom.  It  is  in  Asia, 
if  anywhere ,  that  the  world  is  to  find 

w 

its  workshop.  There  are  the  masses, 
and  the  conditions,  necessary  to  devel- 
op the  power  of  cheapness  to  perfection. 


and  they  will  be  used.  For  years  we 
have  been  doing  our  utmost  to  teach  the 
Chinese  shoi>making,  spinning  and  wear- 
ing, engine  driving,  machine  boilding, 
and  other  art^,  in  California,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  States;  and  we  may  be 
sure  they  will  make  good  use  of  their 
knowledge;  for  there  is  no  people  on 
earth  with  more  patient  skill  and  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  machinery  than 
the  Chinese. 

What  the  Chinese  government  is  do- 
ing for  China,  Dom  Pedro  is  doing  for 
Brazil,  though  in  a  different  form.  That 
country,  like  every  other  country,  in  or- 
der to  prosper  and  develop,  must  do  its 
own  work;  this  fact  its  intelligent  mler 
thoroughly  understands  and  acts  upon. 

We  have  our  own  work  to  do,  and  no 
other.  It  is  the  only  work  we  can  con- 
trol, and  is  our  only  dependence.  Is  it 
wise  to  neglect  or  sacrifice  it  for  the  pn]^ 
pose  of  grasping  what  we  cannot  hold, 
even  if  we  could  once  get  it  ?  We  have 
our  own  market  to  supply  and  oarowa 
trade  at  home,  and  there  is  no  other  over 
which  we  can  by  any  possibility  have 
control.  This  market  and  trade  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  Is  it  wise 
to  destroy  it  in  the  pursuit  of  ao  ignis 
fatnun  ? 

With  our  industries  and  home  trade 
rehabilitated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  forei<rn  trade  would  largely  increase. 
But  it  would  be  of  a  character  very  nn- 
like  the  present,  and  based  on  a  very 
different  foundation.  It  would  be  a  trade 
based  on  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and 
not  livintr  upon  their  poverty,  —  a  trade 
that  would  add  to  our  comfort,  and  not 
increase  our  miseries. 

Our  own  best  consumers  and  caston- 
ers  are  at  home.  It  is  our  home  market 
that  furnishes,  or  that  can  be  made  to 
furnish,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth 
and  comfort  for  all;  whilst  a  general  for- 
eign market  for  our  pnxlucts  can  be  ob* 
tained  only  at  the  ca«t  of  more  than  ten 
dollars  of  home  trade  for  one  of  foreign, 
with  the  paui)erizing  of  our  people  and 
the  destruction  of  our  institutions.  The 
ruin  will  Iw  so  wide-spread  that  even  the 
foreign  trader  himself  cannot  escape  it 

W.  G,  M. 
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HAROUN  AL  RASCHID. 

Wide  wastes  of  sand  stretch  far  away; 

A  single  palm  stands  sentinel 

Beside  the  stone  rim  of  a  well; 
The  sky  bends  down  in  shades  of  gray. 

Like  some  sad  ghost,  with  measured  pace, 
A  man  comes  slowly  o'er  the  sand; 
A  pilgrim's  staff  clasped  in  his  hand, 

A  hopeless  sorrow  in  his  face. 

He  leans  against  the  lonely  tree; 

A  low  wind,  blowing  from  the  south, 
Sweeps  o'er  the  desert's  sun-wrought  drouth 

With  fragrant  coolness  of  the  sea. 

He  bares  his  head;  his  weary  eyes 
Turn  upward,  full  of  reverent  light: 
**  Father  of  all,  I  own  thy  might; 

Oh,  give  me  rest!"  he  sadly  cries. 

**  The  sword  has  brought  me  gold  and  fame. 
And  these  have  given  me  kingly  state; 
Men  bow  to  me  and  call  me  great. 
And  what  is  greatness  but  a  name? 

**  I  cannot  make  love  bless  my  lot; 
Men  show  obeisance  as  they  pass; 
But  in  my  soul  I  cry,  Alas! 
And  wish  my  greatness  was  forgot. 

**  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Caliph  grand! 
So  courtiers  say,  but  not  so  I; 
For  like  all  men,  I,  too,  must  die. 
Who  then  will  serve,  and  who  command?" 

Across  the  sands  a  caravan 

Wound  slowly,  till  it  reached  th«  place. 

The  merchants  gazed  upon  his  face, 
And  bent  before  the  lonely  man. 

**  O  Caliph  grand,  the  city  waits 
In  sorrow  for  your  swift  return; 
The  people  for  your  presence  yearn, 
And  watchers  throng  the  open  gates. 

*'  Cast  off  your  pilgrim  gown  and  hood: 
Return  to  those  who  pray  for  you 
With  souls  where  love  reigns  strong  and  true, 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Caliph  good!" 
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Along  the  sands  he  took  his  way. 

**  They  love  me,  then,'*  he  softly  said; 

**  But,  oh,  one  must*be  lost,  or  dead. 
Ere  knowledge  brings  tliis  perfect  day!" 

Thomas  S,  Collier, 


LIFE   AT  A  LITTLE   COURT. 


CouRCANALE  adjoins  Labassecour, 
about  which  Currer  Bell,  that  trustwor- 
thy historian,  affords  a  world  of  informa- 
tion; and,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  flat 
country  interspersed  with  ditches,  which, 
strange  to  tell,  make  of  it  a  picturesque 
and  unique  region,  less  known  to  the 
ordinary  traveler  than  its  beauty  de- 
serves. To  be  sure,  as  a  charming 
French  writer  has  observed,  **  the  acci- 
dents of  this  landscape  are  in  the  sky;  '* 
but  still  the  interminable  level  plains, 
the  wide-anncd  windmills,  the  drifting 
canal  boats  high  above  the  meadows,  the 
sand  hills  covered  with  wiry  grass  that 
hedge  its  gray  and  stormy  sea,  have 
their  own  fascination,  while  their  very 
monotony  soothes  the  weary  spirit,  and 
appeals  so  deeply  to  the  artistic  eye 
that  the  painters  of  this  country  have 
produced  almost  the  best  landscapes  in 
the  world.  But  it  is  neither  with  art, 
nor  landscape,  nor  history,  nor  topo- 
graphical detail,  that  I  have  to  deal. 
Something  much  finer  than  this  trump- 
ery inspires  my  pen.  Society,  —  this  is 
mv  solemn  and  movini'  theme.  I  am  to 
tell  you  how  prople  feasted  and  visited, 
what  gown?  they  wore,  and  what  balls 
and  routs  tliev  danced  at  twcntv  vcars 
or  so  a^o  in  Cananl  aux  B«»is,  the  cap- 
ital of  this  interesting  region,  —  a  charm- 
inir,  slerpy  town,  given  over  to  aristoc- 
racy au'l  respectability,  anil  frowning 
l«>ftily  Ji]H)n  sui'h  common  modern  ideas 
as  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
broad,  lime-shaded  avenues  of  this  state- 
Iv  cltv  dill  not  shake  with  the  heav3- 
TK.A\  of  drays  and  vans,  nor  was  the  foot- 
passcn.xor  hurtled  by  the  imperitms  haste 
of  employer  and  employed  thronging  to 


business.  A  few  carriages,  at  fashion- 
a))le  hours,  bowled  smoothly  about  the 
evenly-paved  streets;  a  liveried  footman 
might  be  seen  carrving  cards  of  inrita- 
tion ;  or  now  and  then  one  of  the  chas- 
seurs of  the  royal  family,  in  gorgeoni 
array,  would  gallop  forth  on  some  trifling 
errand;  or  the  troops,  in  holiday  attire, 
would  march  bv  to  a  review,  makins  the 
air  resound  with  fine  and  cheerful  mo- 
sic.  Tlie  plain,  honest,  comfortable 
houses  looked  down  placidly  upon  the 
idle  streets,  planted  with  double  rows  oC 
trees  and  furnished  with  a  wide-shaded 
avenue  in  the  centre  for  foot-passengers. 
Palac4!S,  churches,  museums,  priTate 
dwellings,  were  alike  devoid  of  high  arch- 
itectural pretensions.  Solidly  substan- 
tial they  were,  built  of  gray  stone  or  un- 
compromising brick,  or  sometimes  front- 
eil  with  marble,  religiously  scrubbed  on 
Saturdays,  as  were  the  pavements  and 
the  steps,  in  a  sort  of  glorified  Philadel* 
plria  fa^hion.  Here  and  there  a  row  of 
houses  fronted  a  canal  .«haded  with  fine 
trees,  and  at  one  end  of  the  town  was  a 
magnificent  park  filled  with  superb  old 
beeches,  intcTspersed  with  ponds  and 
bridges  and  tempting  bridle  and  foot 
paths,  that  enticdl  the  pedestrian  away 
from  the  stately  promenade,  up  and 
down  which  rolled  the  handiK>roe  car- 
riages of  the  fashionable  world.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  town  stood  t))e  palace 
of  the  king,  its  two  low  battloroented 
towers  front iu'j;  on  a  narrow  street,  and 
sentries  pacing  up  and  down  before  it. 
Behind  it  was  an  extensive  park,  into 
which  KK)ked  the  windows  of  the  state 
apartments.  Other  large  houses,  called 
by  court e.<y  palaces,  were  put  at  the  dis* 
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position  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  brothers,  uncles,  and  sons 
of  the  king,  and  were  kept  up  in  regal 
state  with  chamberlains  and  equerries, 
aides-<Ie-camp  and  ladies  in  waitin<:^,  in 
an  endless  variety.  The  most  rigid  laws 
of  etiijuette  ruled  the  little  town;  uni- 
forms and  coronets  abounded;  the  Ahna- 
nach  de  Grotha  lay  on  every  table,  and 
to  master  the  resounding  titles  of  the 
nobles  was  a  serious  occupation.  Even- 
ing after  evening,  seated  on  the  hearth 
rug,  have  1  spent  studying  their  unpro- 
nounceable names,  and  fitting  them  to 
the  various  imposing  offices  held  by  their 
owners  in  the  different  households  of  the 
royal  family,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
properly  pre[)ared  for  our  encounters 
with  these  illustrious  personages  when 
we  should  be  fairly  launched  into  their 
gay  circle. 

At  length  the  eventful  evening  came 
when  we  were  summoned  to  an  audience 
of  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  grew  intense.  Clad  in  our  brav- 
est finery,  we  descended  from  the  minis- 
ter's carriage  at  the  wide  door  of  the 
palace,  crowded  with  glittering  lackeys 
and  dazzling  with  lights,  and  were  ush- 
ered tlirough  marble  halls  carpeted  with 
tlie  soft  products  of  the  looms  of  Deven- 
ter,  up  stately  staircases,  and  along 
more  lofty  passages,  till  at  last  we  were 
delivered  over  to  a  shining  chamberlain 
in  an  anteroom,  by  whom  we  were  pre- 
sented to  the  ladies  in  waiting  and  maids 
of  honor,  who  confounded  us  by  speak- 
ing our  own  tongue  perhaps  better  than 
we  did  ourselves.  After  some  delay  the 
great  door  at  the  end  of  the  antecham- 
ber was  fltmg  open  h  deux  battantSj  and 
we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  cham- 
ber by  the  grande  maitresse  of  ceremo- 
nies, who  presented  us  formally  by  name 
to  the  queen. 

When  the  first  flutter  of  anxiety  was 
over,  we  discovered  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  charming  and  stately  wom- 
an, both  vivacious  and  intelligent,  with 
whom  conversation  was  easy,  and  whose 
cordial  welcome  made  us  feel  at  home 
even  in  our  unusual  surroundings.  We 
sat  down  comfortably  on   each  side  of 


her,  and  answered  her  rapid  questions 
and  gracious  observations  with  such  pith- 
iness as  we  could  muster,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  inevitable  misgiving  as  to 
how  that  difficult  withdrawal  backward 
should  be  accomplished  when  the  time 
came.  But  after  a  brief  interview  of 
twenty  minutes  her  majesty  spai'ed  us 
all  trouble  by  coming  to  the  (loor  with 
us  and  shaking  hands  in  true  English 
fashion,  so  that  our  exit  was  effected 
without  accident  or  awkwardness.  The 
interview  was  terminated  by  the  queen 
rising,  expressing  her  pleasure  at  wel- 
coming us  to  Courcanale,  and  thus  sig- 
nifying that  we  were  to  withdraw.  Aft- 
er this  first  formality  was  over  the  au- 
diences were  no  longer  terrifying.  They 
occurred  at  infrequent  intervals,  but 
sometimes  we  were  invited  to  tea  with 
the  queen  in  a  social  fashion,  no  one  be- 
ing present  but  ourselves  and  a  single 
maid  of  honor.  Her  majesty,  who  was 
an  active  -  minded  woman,  enjoyed  this 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
different  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  it  was  her  pleasure  to  inter- 
rogate and  respond  with  a  frankness  that 
made  these  interviews  truly  -delightful, 
as  she  touched  lightly  on  the  {wlitics  of 
the  day,  the  books  of  general  interest, 
the  character,  motives,  and  private  lives 
of  her  con/rlreSj  the  kings  and  queens 
of  her  acquaintance. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  our  first  for- 
mal audience  we  were  received  in  one 
of  the  state  departments,  a  fine  salon 
hung  with  rose-colored  satin  and  gay 
with  gilded  furniture  and  wax  candles; 
but  when  we  were  asked  **  to  tea,**  it 
was  in  her  own  private  parlor  that  the 
queen  entertained  us,  a  charming  great 
room,  with  tropical  plants  growing  in  the 
windows,  and  a  grand  piano  at  one  end. 
Books  and  ornaments  were  scattered 
about,  and  cabinets  of  curiosities  stood 
against  the  wall;  easy-chairs  and  little 
tables  went  wandering  comfortably  about 
the  floor;  and  a  general  air  of  homelike- 
ness  pervaded  the  spacious  apartment, 
whose  walls  were  hun$];  with  interesting 
pictures,  filled  with  associations  to  the 
student  of  history. 

One  eyening,  when  we  arrived,  we 
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found  the  queen  reading  Kin<j:lake's  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea,  with  which  she  was 
jrn\itlv  intert'Sted.  His  dramatic  char- 
acterizations  pleased  her  particularly, 
and  above  all  the  hits  at  her  late  uncle, 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  who,  as  the  writer 
observes,  tried  hard  to  be  a  gentleman; 
but  underneath  all  his  superficial  ]K>lish 
still  lay  the  **  gypsy  instinct,"  which 
prompted  him  on  occasion  to  do  some 
mean  action. 

'*That,"  said  her  mnjesty,  raising 
her  little  white  hand,  **  is  n^ally  true; 
and  I  will  2;ive  you  an  instance.  When 
the  late  king  of  Courcanale  died,  his  af- 
fairs were  in  an  involved  con<lition,  he 
having  spimt  lavishly  more  than  all  his 
patrimony.  He  had  been  an  enthusias- 
tic collector  of  paintings,  and  had  an 
admirable  private  gallery  which  we  were 
anxious  to  retain,  and  which  we  could 
have  redeemed  in  time  had  we  been  al- 
lowed. We  thertrfore  applied  to  the 
emperor,  the  king's  uncle  as  well  as  my 
own,  to  KmuI  us  the  necessarv  monev, 
which  in  «lu»t  time,  when  it  was  possible, 
we  would  repay;  but  Nicliolas  promptly 
refused.  Think  of  that  for  a  sovereign 
as  rich  as  he!  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  piquant  than 
this  little  relation  of  faniilv  difficulties 
between  the  reigning  powers;  and,  in- 
spired by  our  interest,  the  queen  drifted 
into  various  personal  recollections  of  her 
visits  to  Xajwleon  HI.,  and  related  a  lit- 
tle anectlote  of  the  prince  imperial  when 
he  was  about  six  vears  old.     It  seems 
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that  the  enqxTor  had  a  troop  gf  boys 
of  the  prince's  a.,'e  under  drill,  an<l  the 
prince  himself  was  one  of  the  regiment; 
and  one  day,  when  the  quet^n  was  <pies- 
tionincr  him  li'/htlv  as  to  what  he  meant 
to  'lo  in  the  world,  he  replietl,  bravely, 
in  true  Napoleonic  fa>hion,  *•  Madame, 
I  shall  be  a  sohiier."  **  But  vou  an^  so 
little.''  said  her  majesty,  *•  they  cannot 
make  vou  an  officer;  voii  will  have  to 
b<^  a  private  always."  *' Pai-drm,  ma- 
dame.-'  s;iid  the  little  fellow,  making 
aniilitary  !-alute,  *'  je  snisdeja  eaporal.'' 
The  empri'ss  of  the  Fivnch  her  maj- 
esty thouiiht  a  woman  of  excel U'nt  parts, 
but  overwhelmed  with  all  sorts  of  frivol- 
ities out^ide  of  herself.     **  There  is  so 


much  to  do,"  said  the  qneen,  nairelj, 
**  I  wonder  how  slie  ever  gets  tbroagh  it 
all.  It  was  one  tumult  from  morning 
till  night.  Of  course  she  had  no  time  to 
improve  her  mind.  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured it."  At  Osborne,  where  she  vis- 
ited Queen  Victoria,  she  was  oppressed 
by  the  dullness  and  formality.  She 
thought  the  queen  of  England  a  person 
of  extraordinary  information,  but  the 
slavery  of  etiquette  which  surrounded 
her  was  unendurable.  From  this  very 
slavery  it  was  the  desire  of  the  queen  of 
Courcanale  to  deliver  herself,  and  Iter 
own  life  was  one  of  vifrorous  action  and 
intelligent  effort.  She  rose  daily  at 
seven;  walketl,  wrote,  and  read  at  fixed 
hours,  con'esponding  with  half  the  tavaniM 
of  Eurojie  on  matters  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific interest.  She  drew  around  her 
ail  the  intellectual  people  of  her  court, 
accosting  them  without  formality  or  pre- 
tension, interrogating  them,  enjoying 
their  different  opinions,  which  she  en- 
couraged them  frankly  to  express.  She 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  English;  her 
best  friends  were  Englishwomen.  She 
spoke  the  language  with  absolute  per- 
fection, and  without  accent,  and  was 
mistress  of  six  other  tongues.  Our  Amer- 
ican war  was  a  serious  puzzle  to  her. 
She  was  as  kind  as  possible  in  ber  s^in- 
pathy,  but  still  admitted  openly  that  the 
breaking  up  of  our  republic  would  be  no 
cause  of  giief  to  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  **  You  are  so  strong,"  she 
said,  ruefully;  and  she  shared  the  com- 
mon European  delusion  that  the  cause  of 
the  South  was  the  cause  of  aristocracy. 

Later,  it  was  with  keen  delight  that 
the  wife  of  the  American  minister  nu^ 
rated  graphically  to  a  young  prince  of 
the  royal  family,  at  the  queen^s  requert 
and  in  her  presence,  the  history  of  the 
heroic  concealment  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  his  attempted  escape  in  his  wife's 
petticoats,  —  a  charming  episode  in  the 
romantic historv  of  our  nuMlem  cavaliers. 

Quite  a  different  personage  from  this 
fresh  -  hearted,  active  -  minded,  whole- 
souUhI  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  her  Tartar  n)ether-in-law,  who  rep- 
it'sented  with  etpial  vigor  adi£ferent  line 
of  thought  and  action.    If  the  queea 
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bad  leanin<;s  towards  Bohemia, 
r  that  very  reast>n  was  ofton  un- 
r  with  her  eticjuette-loving  aris- 
»■,  tlie  (luoen  mother  was  a  full- 
d  Barbarian,  who  woidd  cheer- 
ave  used  the  knout,  hke  her  Rus- 
icostors;  and  as  in  this  amusement 
,s  restrained  by  popuhir  prejudice, 
na<;ed,  in  her  feelde,  feminine  fash- 
make  her  Httle  court  as  uncom- 
e  bv  her  frowns  and  as  jjratefiil 
smiles  as  any  Czarina  of  her  race, 
lat  she  was  not  a  <;ood  woman, 
is  a  devout  member  of  the  Greek 
,  an<l  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
ad  liusbatui;  but  she  iUustrated 
Drcibly  the  justice  of  the  adage, 
tch  the  Russian  noble,  and  you 
e  Tartar  just  beneath  the  skin;*' 
le  and  lier  spirited  daughter-in- 
re  by  no  means  calculated  to  form 
;eful  household;  so  that  throujrh 
i  lady's  agency  the  pillow  for  the 
;r  royal  head  was  made  as  uneasy 
^ible. 

had  all  sorts  of  curious  personal 
She  would  never  sleep  in  sheets, 
dinarv  bi-ini^s,  but  took  her  re- 
pon  a  couch,  wrapped  in  cashmere 
.  She  luul  a  decided  taste;  hated 
esses,  and  was  apt  to  look  with 
upon  any  one  who  ventured  to 
he  color  in  licr  presence.  She 
ed  sharply  the  adornments  of  her 
of  honor,  and  would  till  a  blushing 
th  confusion  bv  askinix  her,  in  the 
::e  of  the  court,  in  what  style  of 
cture  she  had  chosen  to  dress  her 

kept  strict  order  in  her  small  do- 
makincr  uoi  onlv  lier  attendants, 
in  lier  iiuposinj^  master  of  cere- 
,  who  was  the  pink  of  formality, 
under  her  displeasure;  and  the 
on  of  affairs  in  the  palace  oft- 
inded  nie  of  my  experiences  at 
ig-school  with  a  very  stately  and 
ny-loving  preceptress,  and  I  en- 
mmenselv  the  little  anecdotes  that 
I  traces  of  restiveness  among  the 
ubordinates.    1  spent  a  great  deal 

at  the  Outer  lu-.st,  as  her  majes- 
wn-house  was  called,  one  of  her 
)f  honor  being  my  intimate  friend ; 
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and  often,  looking  from  the  windows 
which  opened  on  the  park,  I  have  seen 
the  queen  mother  pottering  about  the 
garden,  her  fine  old  complexion  protect- 
ed by  three  white  lace  veils,  while  she 
pointed  out  improvements  to  the  garden- 
er, or  discoursed  to  the  bare-headed 
chamberlain  who  followed  her  at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

Her  pearls  and  her  gowns  were  alike 
remarkable,  the  pearls  being  famous  in  all 
Europe,  and  the  gowns  of  such  an  unfold- 
able  splendor  that  when  she  journeyed 
they  were  hung  up  in  a  rail-car  made 
for  this  express  purpose  and  adapted  to 
the  different  railways  of  the  kingdom,  so 
that  they  could  be  transported  from  her 
country-seat  to  town  and  back  again 
without  disaster  to  their  freshness  and 
beauty.  I  have  gazed  with  awe  upon 
the  countless  presses  in  which  they  were 
stored  in  the  orderly  attic  at  Outer  Rest, 
whither  I  once  made  an  entertaining  pil- 
grimage with  my  friend  in  pursuit  of  a 
missing  trunk.  On  the  only  occasion 
on  which  I  was  admitted  to  the  queen 
dowager's  awful  presence,  she  was  simply 
attired  in  black,  but  her  wonderful  white 
neck  was  covered  with  rare  and  exqui- 
site pearls  hanging  in  ropes  to  her  waist, 
—  somewhat   smaller    than   rocs*  ejrffs, 

CO      ' 

to  be  sure,  but  still  very  am;izing  to  an 
unaccustomed  eye.  She  received  us  in 
a  beautiful  apartment  hung  with  red, 
adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  huge  pyr- 
amid of  blossoming  plants,  and  I,  being 
voun<x  and  foolish,  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  she  would  take  no  notice 
of  my  gown,  which  was  of  the  objection- 
able color;  yet  I  had  been  made  uneasy, 
on  arriving,  by  my  friend's  anxious  ex- 
clamation, *'  Oh,  why  did  you  wear  that 
dress!  The  queen  hates  red  clothes.** 
However,  her  majesty  was  affable  and 
serene;  but  after  all  she  had  not  failed 
to  remark  the  precise  shade,  for  she 
told  some  one  afterwards  that  the  lit- 
tle one  must  have  had  a  hint  of  the 
color  of  her  salon,  for  she  was  dressed 
exactly  to  match  it! 

The  queen  mother  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  die  at  seventy,  that  be- 
ing the  age  at  which  all  her  family  bad 
departed  this  life,  unless  expedited  by 
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their  impatient  successors  to  the  throne, 
there  beini  uncomfortable  tricks  of  poi- 
soninjr  and  stabbinjr  on  record  in  the  fani- 
ily.  Sure  enoush,  when  the  time  came, 
off  she  went  without  any  delay.  And  a 
solemn  tliinjx  it  was  for  all  her  house- 
hold: for  itln^  lav  in  state  for  fifteen  davs, 
with  candles  burning  around  her,  and 
the  mai<ls  of  honor  and  the  officers  of 
her  household  standing;  bv  her  coffin, 
till  thev  were  all  verv  nearlv  dead,  too; 
M)  that  it  was  a  cause  of  thankfulness 
when  tlie  crankv  old  woman  was  fairlv 
under  jrround. 

Goo<l  little  Miss  Burnev  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  maid  of 
honor  in  riijid  Queen  Charlotte's  dav: 
but  the  functions  of  the  damfs  cVatours 
of  Courcanale  were  far  less  arduous,  and 
the  service  wns  merelv  nominal.     To  be 
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sure,  the  whole  household  was  organized 
on  a  scale  of  ri^id  etiquette.  There  were 
a  grand  master  and  ijrand  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  an<l  ladies  of  ihtj  palace, 
whose  duties  required  their  presence  at 
her  majesty's  table  and  at  her  audiences 
during  alternate  weeks;  but  as  there 
were  several  of  them,  their  turns  came 
onlv  at  fixed  intervals,  and  in  the  inter- 
im  thev  lived  comfortablv  in  their  own 
homes.  There  were  various  chain ber- 
hiins  about  the  household,  a  private  sec- 
retary, and  equerries,  some  of  wlioin 
lived  in  the  palace,  while  others  came 
and  went  at  stated  times.  Kaeh  maid 
of  honor  had  a  parlor  and  a  sleeping- 
room  for  her  individual  use,  as  well  as  a 
room  for  her  maid;  and  their  duties  al- 
ternated. On  the  day  wln'n  she  was 
**  in  waiting"  (ile  service  is  the  foreign 
term)  the  y<.)ung  lady  was  expecte<l  not 
to  leave  the  palace  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  in  the  njorniiiir  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  durinir  whirh  time  she  was 
liable  to  receive  a  ^unlnH>ns  from  the 
queen  to  \w  present  at  some  audience. 
Afr«r  f«nir  o'clock  she  was  free  until 
half  i>a>t  >ix.  the  hour  of  the  (piecn's 
dinner,  at  whii-h  she  was  expected  to  be 
pre>ent.  This  re[)ast  geni'rally  lasted 
al)out  three  hours,  and  unless  varied  hv 
the  pre.M-nee  of  an  entertaining  guest 
was  apt  to  prove  monotonous.  es[K'cially 
when  the  girl's  next  nei;jhbor  at  table 


happened  to  be  a  deaf  old  chamberlain. 
After  the  dinner  the  maid  of  honor  was 
free  to  attend  any  ball  or  party  to  which 
she  might  be  invited,  providetJ  the  queen 
did  not  express  a  wish  to  see  her  at  tea, 
which  was  served  in  one  of  the  salons  at 
ten  o*clo<rk.  Sometimes  on  the  off  duvs 
her  majesty  would  signify  her  desire  that 
the  maid  of  honor  should  dine  at  her  ta- 
ble, in  which  case  any  prior  invitation 
was  obliged  to  give  wav.  So  that  in  mak- 
ing  arrangements  for  a  dinner  party  one 
was  always  obliged  to  reckon  the  dame 
d'atours  amonc;  the  uncertain  guests  who 
mi<;ht  fail  at  the  last  minute. 

This  small  annovance  was  al)out  the 
onlv  one  which  the  ladv  was  oblirrcd  to 
suffer.  In  the  summer  her  duties  were 
more  arduous,  as  she  accompanied  her 
majesty  to  the  summer  palace,  where  a 
good  many  people  were  entertained,  and 
she  was  expected  to  drive  and  dine  with 
the  queen  every  djiy.  Here,  as  Misi 
Burney  describes,  there  was  a  common 
drawing:  -  room  for  the  maids  of  honor 
and  the  (rentlemen  in  waiting,  and  thev 
all  lunched  together,  and  led  a  pleasant 
life,  the  group  being  varied  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  different  officers  and  ladies 
of  the  suites  of  the  princely  or  royal 
guests  whom  the  queen  mother  frequent- 
Iv  entertained.  For  these  services  the 
maid  of  honor  received  a  salary'  of  abont 
six  hundn'd  dollars  a  vear.  She  and 
her  private  servant  were  provided  with 
a  home  in  tint  palace,  and  one  carriage 
with  coachman  and  footmen  was  at  the 
entire  dis|x»sition  of  the  two  maids  of 
honor  attached  to  the  household. 

The  queen  con  sort*  s  establishment  was 
<in*anged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  queen 
dowager's,  only  her  la«liesin  Wiiiiing,  her 
maids  of  honor,  ami  other  officers  were 
more  numenius,  her  life  iH'inir  more  act- 
ive and  stirring,  and  her  dutiu*  more 
pressing,  than  those  of  the  queen  mother. 

Betwt>en  the  {H'ople  of  Courcanale  and 
their  royal  house  exists  a  l>ond  of  dee|>- 
est  lovaltv  and  affection.  Different  sov- 
erei«;ns  mav  frive  dissatisfaction;  but  if 
that  feelinir  ever  find.s  expression,  it  is 
uttered  with  that  loving  pity  which  one 
bestows  u{K)n  the  erring  but  tenderly 
loved  member  of  one's  family.     **  Our 
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reigning  family,"  said  a  noble  lady,  one 
day,  to  us,  *'ha9  done  us  siich  splendid 
service  in  the  past,  it  is  so  interwoven 
with  all  that  is  most  grlorions  in  our  his- 
tory,  and  we  love  it  so  well,  that  when 
things  are  not  just  as  we  would  have 
them  we  are  content  to  wait  for  better 
times.'* 

The  present  king  has  endeared  him- 
self greatly  to  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
by  his  ready  syn)[)athy  and  personal  aid 
when  thev  are  in  trouble.  Durinjj  the 
gn»at  inundations  that  sometimes  devas- 
tate this  level  country,  scarcely  reclaimed 
from  the  original  dominion  of  the  sea, 
the  king  has  been  known  to  go  in  per- 
son to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  there 
labor  untiringly,  with  the  splendid  gal- 
lantry and  daring  for  which  the  men  of 
his  name  have  always  been  famous,  for 
the  help  of  the  suffering,  saving  the 
drowning  with  his  own  hands,  and  bring- 
ing  relief  to  those  imprisoned  in  their 
houses  amid  the  surging  waste  of  rising 
waters. 

Whenever  there  is  a  fire  at  Canard 
auz  Bois,  the  king  and  the  crown  prince 
don  their  uniforms  and  gallop  to  the 
place  of  conflagration.  As  I  watched 
them  clattering  bv  under  our  windows, 
one  evening,  and  smiled  a  little  at  the 
idea  of  his  majesty  '*  running  with  the 
machine/*  I  was  rebuked  with  dignity  by 
the  state! v  nobleman  beside  me.     *'  Ma- 
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demoiselle,'*  he  said  gravely,  **  wherever 
his  j>eople  are  in  danger,  that  is  the 
place  for  a  king  to  be."  It  was  a  wor- 
thv  rendering  of  the  old  maxim,  noblesse 
oblige. 

In<leed,  among  the  aristocracy  of  tliis 
nation,  so  quiet,  so  earnest,  so  self-re- 
specting, so  full  of  loyalty,  of  simple  her- 
oism, of  unflinching  truth,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  true  (juulity  of  race;  that 
nobilitads  virtus  uon  stenuna  character ^ 
which  in  age  after  age  in  this  very  na- 
tion has  held  out  against  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  has  found  its  best  ex- 
pression in  some  of  the  noblest  names  of 
history. 

The  life  in  winter  was  one  succession 
of  balls  and  routs  and  the  dansanis,  given 
by  the  various  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily in  their  respective  palaces.     These 


entertainments  were  reciprocated  by  the 
nobles  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
such  of  the  diplomatists  as  could  afford 
more  elaborate  outlay  than  that  demand- 
ed by  the  inevitable  dinner  parties.  At 
these  private  balls  the  queen  and  the 
crown  prince  were  often  present,  and  the 
princesses  added  to  the  splendor  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  though  the  royal  personages  were 
very  much  in  the  way  of  the  dancers, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  not  turn- 
ing one's  back  upon  any  of  them,  if  one 
happened  to  be  in  their  neighborhood. 
Also,  if  the  princesses  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  dance  with  any  gentleman,  — for 
no  man  could  presume  to  ask  such  a 
favor,  —  etiquette  required  him  to  re- 
lease the  lady  whom  he  might  already 
have  engaged,  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
royal  highness's  desire.  Fortunately  the 
king  and  queen  were  considerate,  and 
generally  went  away  early,  leaving  the 
dancers  to  their  own  pleasure. 

The  gala  ball,  with  which  the  season 
always  opened,  was  a  very  splendid  affair. 
On  other  occasions  the  requirements  of 
dress  were  simple,  and  the  gentlemen 
appeared  in  plain  clothes,  relieved  only 
by  such  decorations  and  ribbons  as  their 
membership  of  some  order  entitled  them 
to  assume;  but  on  this  opening  night 
every  one  was  in  uniform  or  full  court 
dress,  and  the  ladies  in  their  bravest 
attire,  so  that  the  whole  effect  was  very 
brilliant  and  splendid. 

The  diplomates  on  this  occasion  were 
received  in  a  room  by  themselves,  —  the 
same  handsome  salon  in  which  our  pres- 
entation to  the  queen  took  place.  The 
gentlemen  ranged  themselves  in  rows  on 
one  side,  in  their  due  order  of  prece- 
dence, —  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  the  head, 
in  accordance  with  some  ancient  custom, 
the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches 
behind  their  respective  chefs ;  while  the 
ladies,  also  in  due  order,  took  their  places 
on  the  op^>osite  side  of  the  room. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Swedish 
minister,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  to 
one  of  the  American  girls,  who  was  calm- 
ly surveying  this  splendid  array,  ^^does 
not  all  tliis  impose  upon  you?  " 

But  republican  arrogance  was  able  to 
hold  its  own,  even  in  the  presence  of  this 
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accumulated  splendor,  though  truly,  to 
an  unaccustomed  eve,  it  mij:ht  well  have 
been  an  imposin<2j  sight ;  for  the  brilliant 
uniforms  of  white  and  crimson  and  blue, 
fflitteriuff  with  rich  embroideries  and 
sparklinrr  with  jeweled  orders;  the  hand- 
some men  of  various  and  widely  differing 
nationalities,  —  **  noblemen  of  a  thou- 
sand years,*'  as  one  of  their  order  once 
proudly  boasted,  —  haughty  and  magnifi- 
cent in  their  self-consciousness;  the  fair 
and  graceful  women,  with  their  fine  rai- 
ment and  trlistenini'  diamonds;  the  rich- 
ly  appointed  room;  the  blazing  wax- 
lights,  that  softened  and  illumined  the 
gay  scene, — all  made  a  picture  at  once 
interesting  and  splendid,  whose  beauty 
awoke  a  thousand  associations  with  by- 
gone princely  festivities. 

After  some  deLiy  a  rustle  was  heard 
in  the  adjoinin;r  apartment.  A  stately 
chamberlain,  with  a  golden  key  embroid- 
ered on  his  coat  and  a  tall  white  wand 
in  his  hand,  entered  the  room  at  the 
upper  end,  walking  backward,  and  an- 
nouncing by  repeated  taps  of  his  wand 
u[»on  the  floor  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party.  First  came  the  king  and  queen, 
who  separated  as  they  entered,  and 
moved  slowlv  down  l)etween  the  lines  of 
diplomates,  the  king  addressing  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  queen  to  the  ladies, 
a  few  pleasant  words  of  salutation.  They 
were  followed  hy  the  crown  prince  and 
the  members  of  their  different  house- 
holds, the  latter  remaining  grou[H?d  in 
the  anteroom,  while  the  prince  also  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  By  the  time  this  ceremony  was 
completed  the  other  princes  and  prin- 
cesses arrived,  and  were  aii'ectionately 
greeted  by  the  queen,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her  cou>ins,  and  embraced  the 
ladies  in  tuni-^n  fashion  on  each  cheek. 
Then  the  kinir,  offering  his  arm  to  his 
uncle's  wife,  the  (pieen  taking  that  of 
her  uncle,  led  J  he  way  into  the  hall-room, 
fullowt«l  by  the  [)rinco  and  princesses, 
an<l  then  by  the  members  of  their  house- 
holds, the  di]>lomates  falling  into  line  in 
their  reiiular  order  <»f  i>recedence.  At 
this  pniiit  the  orchestra  began  the  na- 
tional hvnin.  and  as  we  entered  the  ^reat 
hall  we  found  the  whole  court  assem- 


bled in  glittering  array  awaiting  the  roy- 
al entrance.  The  sovereigns  took  their 
seats  upon  an  elevated  dais,  the  ladies 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  upon  tabourets 
at  their  right,  and  the  princesses  upon 
the  left.  Each  side  of  the  room  was 
lined  with  ofhcers  in  uniform,  who  stood 
in  ranks  behind  the  ladies'  chairs,  and 
were  grou|)ed  around  the  seat  of  the  king 
and  queen. 

The  dancing  began  immediately,  the 
royal  party  leading  off  in  a  quadrille, 
and  continued  with  great  zeal  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  king  and 
queen  withdrawing  about  midnight.  The 
suppers  were  splendid  affairs,  the  table 
being  adorned  with  mighty  structures  of 
jellies  and  ices;  binls  k  la  Ifusse,  with 
their  feathers  on,  in  wonderful  piled-np 
groii[>s,  reminding  one  irresistibly  of  the 
four  and  twenty  blackliirds  of  the  nur- 
sery rhyme;  with  all  the  other  concom- 
itants of  a  truly  regal  repast. 

The  first  time  this  spectacle  met  my 
dazzled  eyes,  1  thought  I  had  never  seen 
so  many  handsome  men ;  but  as  time 
wore  on,  and  I  learned  to  know  the  peo- 
ple, and  met  them  at  other  festivities  in 
their  ordinary  dress,  I  found  that  after 
all  the  stronger  sex  is  as  much  indebted 
as  the  weaker  to  the  accidents  of  cos- 
tume for  its  dazzling  effect.  The  royal 
and  diplomatic  dinners  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  state,  lasting  some- 
times three  hours,  with  an  apparently 
unending  succession  of  courses,  served 
in  tlie  French  manner. 

But  most  of  all  wc  used  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  little  teas  to  which  we  were  infor- 
mally bidden  at  the  houses  of  the  different 
noble  ladies  of  our  acquaintance.  The 
dinner  being  eaten  at  a  late  hour,  the 
tea  was  simply  served  in  the  drawing- 
room,  witli  no  accompaniment  but  a  del- 
icate cake,  or  sometimes  an  ice.  The  hot 
water  was  bnuiirht  in  a  curious  bronie 
tea-kettle,  kept  boiling  over  a  little  brai- 
ier  filled  with  turf;  the  tea-cu()8  were 
of  the  most  delicate  Indian  or  Saxony 
china,  and  after  the  repast  were  washed 
on  the  trav  bv  the  mistress  of  the  house 
herself  in  the  pn'seneeof  the  guests,  and 
put  away  thriftily  in  a  cabinet,  or  ranged 
bottom  u]i  on  some  exquisite  lacquered 
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waiter  upon  a  little  table  in  the  corner 
of  the  drawing-room.  This  bit  of  house- 
wifiT}'  was  never  omitted  even  by  the 
maid  of  honor  herself,  who  washed  the 
queen's  tea-cups  in  her  own  little  parlor, 
as  quite  too  precious  to  entrast  to  the 
hands  of  the  daintiest  waitinjj-maid. 

The  simplicity  of  manner  pervading 
even  the  queen's  household  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  little  anecdote  of  one  of  our 
tea-drink in<xs  at  the  palace.  The  young- 
eat  of  our  party,  being  somewhat  awk- 
ward, manajjjed  to  drop  her  teaspoon  of 
ice-cream  in  the  lap  of  her  new  silk 
gown.  Dismayed  at  the  accident,  but 
with  true  Spartan  determination  resolved 
to  hide  this  gnawing  fox  of  ruin,  she 
covered  the  spot  promptly  with  her 
handkerchief.  But  the  queen's  quick 
eye  had  discerned  the  disaster,  and  with 
charming  consideration  she  turned  to 
the  unlucky  maiden  and  sympathizingly 
said,  '*  You  must  have  some  water  at 
once  to  wash  it  out;'*  so  with  her  own 
royal  hands  she  rang  the  bell,  and  sent 
the  footman  for  water,  and  then  calmly 
pursui'd  her  conversation  with  the  elders, 
while  the  m:iid  of  honor  an<l  the  victim 
removed  the  stain.  When  this  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  queen  in- 
quired amiably  if  the  spot  was  gone,  hav- 
ing thus  by  her  timely  interest  saved  per- 
manent injury,  and  displayed  a  simple 
and  kindly  thoughtfulness  that  Miss 
Burney's  experiences  had  hardly  led  us 
to  look  for  in  high  places. 

On  this  occasion  the  queen  showed  us 
numerous  interest! nix  miniatures  and  cu- 
riosities  which  she  was  lookinjj  over  to 
send  to  some    loan   exhibition,  and  we 
saw  curious  old  portraits  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  and    a  charminjr  snuff- 
box  presented  by  La  Pompadour  a  son 
meilleur  ami,  which  had  been  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Due  de   Uiclulieu.     There 
'vas  a  {portrait  of  Louis  Xapoleon  hang- 
ing: on  the  wall,  and  for  the  original  her 
majesty  professed  a  warm  regard;  and. 
'vrhen  the  American    minister   spoke  of 
^lini  casually  as  a  usurper,   ''  "What   of 
t.hatV  **  said  the  queen,  in  the  true  spirit 
c>f  a  race  in  which  i^onianoff  and  Bran- 
Oenburj;  have  minjjled  tlieir  blood. 
What  royal  house,  indeed,  might  es- 


cape this  fling  at  its  founder?  What 
means  usurpation  to  them  but  the  do- 
minion of  the  fittest?  And  if  a  Napoleon 
may  not  rule  by  the  aid  of  a  plebiscite, 
what  is  to  become  of  all  the  modern 
dramatic  effects  of  coups  d'etat  and  the 
grand  finales  of  Waterloo  an<l  Sedan  ? 

But  scarcely  diplomatic  caution  could 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  frank  and  affec- 
tionate eulogy  pronounced  upon  Le  Dd- 
cembriseur  by  the  occupant  of  a  throne 
which  owed  its  existence  to  his  uncle, 
and  the  somewhat  feminine  and  undis- 
criminating  delight  the  queen  expressed 
in  the  excellence  of  his  character  was  a 
treat  to  republican  ears,  albeit  not  un- 
used to  these  gentle  delusions  in  high 
places. 

*'  Citizen,"  said  the  head  of  the 
French  directory,  on  taking  leave  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  —  **  Citizen,  adieu,  with  our 
regrets ;  but  remember  that  America  owes 
her  lil)erty  to  France!  " 

Thus  as  our  ancestors  mildly  pocketed 
the  self-glorificjition  of  the  France  of  *93, 
we,  some  seventy  years  later,  learned  to 
smile  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  empire, 
and  even  to  listen  without  flinching  to 
the  amiable  estimate  in  which  the  inter- 
loper was  held  by  that  family  of  sov- 
ereigns to  which  he  had  gained  a  tem- 
porary admission. 

As  those  old  days  come  hack  shining 
with  the  cheery  light  of  youth  an<l  nov- 
elty, and  the  i)ageant  moves  like  a  pan- 
orama before  my  memory,  I  find  tli^t 
details  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  im- 
pression produced,  and  that  the  record 
can  be  at  best  but  meagre.  Life  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  dramatic,  but  the 
scenes  and  the  surroundings  must  be  em- 
phasized by  the  histories  and  adventures 
of  the  people  who  moved  among  them 
to  make  the  recit4il  interesting.  The 
mere  chronicle  of  feasts  and  entertain- 
ments becomes  bald  and  wearisome  apart 
from  the  characters  who  lent  them  their 
charm.  Still,  amidst  this  pleasant  mo- 
notony of  festivity  one  dramatic  occur- 
rence stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  and  this 
is  the  young  men's  ball  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

It  came  nearly  at  the  close  of  a  gay 
season  in  which  one  entertainment  had 
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rivaled  another  in  splendor  and  gayety. 
The  roval  balls  were  no  sooner  at  an  end 
than  tlu*  princes  took  up  the  theme,  and 
the  nobles  followed.  'J'here  were  routs 
and  dinih'rs  and  dances,  and  a  bal  cns- 
tujtu^  jind  even  a  children's  ball  at  the 
palacT  in  honor  of  the  youngest  prince, 
whith  was  reporti'd  a  charming  affair  by 
those  who  wore  fortunate  enough  to  have 
voiiniTi-r  brothers  and  sisters  to  accom- 
pany. 

At  last  the  unmarrie<l  gentlemen,  with 
the  crown  prince  at  their  head,  deter- 
mined to  repav  the  civilities  thev  had  re- 
ccivedat  the  hands  of  the  la«lics;  and  we 
were  promised  a  brilliant  and  mysterious 
entertainment,  about  which  nothing  posi- 
tive was  known,  but  concerning  which 
various  exciting  rumors  were  afloat  that 
|)i(pied  curiosity  and  stimulated  interest. 
The  hulies  were  all  requested  to  appear 
in  white  or  ]»ink  dresses,  in  order  to  suit 
the  decorati<»n<  of  the  ball-room,  and  we 
heard  of  fine  furniture  and  pictures  bor- 
rowed from  ihti  palaio  and  the  different 
wealthy  houses  to  lend  added  splendor 
to  the  occasion. 

At  last  the  hour  so  impatiently  longed 
for  arrived,  and  our  carriage  deposited 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  broa<l  stone  steps 
thiit  li'd  up  to  the  spacious  buildini; 
wliich  was  used  ordinarilv  for  their  an- 
iiual  exhibitions  of  pictures  by  the  art- 
ists. The  hujre  and  loftv  hall  to  which 
we  were  accustomed  hacl,  however,  dis- 
appeared, and  was  diviiled  into  a  suite 
«>f  fine  apartments  by  false  partitions 
«lraped  in  muslin.  The  vestibule  was 
tilli'd  with  huLre  tropical  plants  in  ]H)ts. 
Over  our  heads  wave«l  palm  -  trees, 
ann^n.:  wh«»se  branches  hunix  colureil 
lanip«j.  and  giant  ferns  cast  a  shallow  in 
ciiol  recesses.  The  rece[ition-ri»om  into 
wliicb  We  first  enierid  was  draped  with 
erim-ori  and  fiirni^hetl  with  i;il»led  fur- 
ni*ure  tri»m  tlu*  j»alace,  while  the  walls 
Were  buiij  wi:li  fine  pictures  lent  by  a 
ni»bieiMan  wlm^o  ctil'ieclion  was  ivnowned 
ti»r  its  varietv  and  beaut  v.  l^'Vi>nd.  a 
urear  liali-iM«»m  hail  risen  as  bv  niaiiic, 
tlu*  h.injiii^'J  t>f  white  and  ro-^e-culor, 
•lit  chaniitlicrs  wreathed  with  ro>es, 
mi'^litv  fctt'onsof  tarlatan  and  lace  hitl- 
ing   the   plainness   of   the   ceilinir.  and 


wonderful  garlands  of  artificial  flowers 
drooping  gracefully  among  them.  The 
huge  lustres  glittered  with  wax-Iigbts, 
and  all  around  tlic  loftv  cornice  rows 
upon  rows  of  candles  shed  down  a  soft 
brilliance  upon  the  pretty  white  and  rosy 
draperies  of  the  raj)itlly  moving  figures. 
It  was  a  unique  and  charming  scene,  the 
whole  effect  having  been  most  artistic- 
allv  Contrived. 

m 

But  while  the  gay  young  dancers  pur- 
sued their  gi>ldy  and  careless  round,  the 
elders  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
watched  the  unprotected  candles  flicker- 
ing in  the  fierce  draught,  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  paper  roses  and  the  float- 
ing inflammable  draperies. 

'*  It  is  a  tinder-box/*  said  the  Prus- 
sian minister.  '•  Thei-e  is  danger;  je 
me  sauve,^^  and  he  shufHed  away  to  his 
carriage,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  a 
ball,  which  was  to  him  always  a  terrible 
bore;  but  as  he  went,  he  hissed  in  the 
ear  of  a  chamberlain,  **  Mon  cker,  I  rhink 
I  free  a  hundred  devils  on  that  cornice, 
fanning  those  flickering  flames.*'  But 
everybody  knew  the  count  was  a  little 
out  of  his  head  at  times,  so  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  his  warnin;;. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  sound  of 
soft  concealed  music  reached  our  ears, 
and  the  orchestra  ceased  playing.  Then 
we  heard  voices  singing  in  sweet  eon- 
cord  the  beautiful  national  hymn,  and 
the  great  curtains  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ball-room  were  swept  aside,  and  what 
Seemed  an  enchanted  grotto  met  our  as- 
toni>hed  view.  The  soft,  moon-like  ra- 
diance of  an  electric  light  illumined  an 
ivy  -  draped  recess,  in  which,  under  the 
.>ihade  of  pabns  and  camellias,  a  royal 
banquet  was  spri'ad.  In  the  foreground 
a  white  marble  fountain,  in  which  played 
perfumed  water,  sparkled  in  the  pale, 
clear  liixht.  The  table  was  in  horseshoe 
form,  and  behind  the  royal  chairs  hung 
s{^lendid  velvet  banners  of  crimson  and 
;:oIii.  Hearing  the  arm^  of  Coureanale  em* 
blazoned  on  their  rich  folds. 

A  niuiiiiur  of  applause  broke  from  the 
admirin'j  emwil  as  the  ci*own  prince  led 
his  niotlierto  her  seat,  an«i  the  court  and 
the  diplouiates  took  their  plves,  at  his 
request,  around  her  and  the  king.    Tlien, 
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as  if  bv  ma<ri(*,  the  ball-room  was  filled 
with  little  tables  broui'bt  in  bv  attend- 
ants,  on  which  was  served  a  sumptuous 
supper,  of  which  the  dancers  speedily 
availed  themselves. 

Takiuj;  the  proffered  arm  of  one  of 
the  chamberlains,  I  found  a  place  near 
the  door  of  the  reception-room,  some- 
what apart  from  the  crowd  in  the  ball- 
room, and  we  were  peacefully  discussing 
the  pate  cle  fuie  gras  and  commenting 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  when  a 
curious,  prolonged  whish  was  heard  in 
the  a<ljoining  room,  and  then  the  sud- 
den, hasty  pushing  back  of  hundreds  of 
chairs  and  the  sound  of  a  rushius;  mul- 
titude.  The  lady  next  me  dropped  her 
knife  and  fork  in  horror. 

**  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  *'  she  cried,  **  le 
feu  I" 

Yes,  roaring  up  the  flimsy  drapery  of 
the  walls,  winding  in  serpent-like  con- 
volutions along  the  festoons  of  paper 
roses,  frescoing  the  ceiling  with  terrible 
devices,  rushed  on  the  destrover.  Down 
went  the  tables  in  confused  heaps;  over 
them  sprang  the  frightened  maidens 
with  their  wild  cavaliers.  On  came  the 
crowd  of  white,  seared  faces.  I  can  see 
that  struggling,  anxious,  seething  m:iS8 
of  hea<ls  this  minute,  and  the  awful 
thought,  **  Where  are  my  own  (H'ople  ?  '* 
came  with  all  its  siwift  quiver  of  agony, 
for  I  knew  they  were  in  the  inner  room. 
We  ourselves  were  near  the  entrance;  our 
exit  was  assured.  The  king,  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger,  had  sprung  thither  and 
caused  the  great  doors  to  be  flung  wide 
oi>en,  and  before  us  ^hone  the  stars,  and 
the  quiet  of  the  cool  night  contrasted 
with  the  burning  flood  within. 

'Ilirough  the  o{)ening  into  the  ball- 
room came  pouring  the  frightened  and 
flying  women.  Over  their  heads  burst 
through  the  thin  partition  a  great  red 
flame.  I  waited  with  an  anxious  heart, 
and  presently  my  eye  fell  upon  those  I 
sousrht.  Thi'y  were  safe  I  We  went  out 
together  into  the  darkness,  and  listened, 
trembling,  to  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
])arents  and  children  calling  for  one  an- 
other in  wild  distress,  while  we  clung  to 
each  other  with  deep  thankfulness  that 
we  were  united. 


Fortunately  the  doors  were  wide,  the 
egress  was  easy,  and  the  throng  rushed 
out  with  safety.  The  fire-engines  were 
quickly  on  the  spot,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion was  promptly  extinguished  without 
injury  to  the  building.  But  the  grace- 
ful decorations,  the  fine  furniture,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  beautiful  l)orrowed  pict- 
ures lay  a  blackened  and  crumbling  mass 
within  tlie  solid,  unvieldinsc  stone  walls 
of  the  Academy.  The  supper  was  picked 
up  with  fragments  of  feminine  attire  in- 
termingled. A  lady's  satin  shoe  was 
found  in  the  middle  of  a  salmon;  fans 
and  handkerchiefs,  bouquets  and  gloves, 
were  stirred  in  with  the  truffles;  and 
the  jellies  were  variegated  with  lost  curls 
and  torn  rosettes. 

Countless  amusing  and  dangerous  ad- 
ventures formed  the  theme  of  the  next 
day's  discourse.  The  king's  brother, 
mistaking  a  door  that  led  into  an  ante- 
chamber for  the  exit,  found  himself  im- 
prisoned in  a  coulisse.  The  fire  was  be- 
hind him, — no  possible  escape  before. 
He  pounded  lustily  ui)on  the  thin  par- 
tition; luckily  he  was  heard,  and  a  doz- 
en hands  knocked  away  the  frail  wall, 
and  rescued  the  unhappy  prince. 

The  queen  was  left  alone  in  the  sup- 
per-room, and  tranquilly  watched  the 
burning  ball-room  until  the  chandelier 
fell,  when  she  began  to  think  of  escape. 
Her  chamberlains  were  gone;  her  maids 
of  honor  had  fled;  the  king  was  think- 
ing of  his  people;  her  son  was  Heaven 
knows  where! 

We  asked,  when  she  told  us  the  story, 
if  she  felt  alarmed.  **Not  at  all," 
she  coolly  replied.  **  It  reminded  me 
of  the  last  scene  in  the  opera  of  the 
Prophet !  " 

But  by  and  by  the  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  remenibere<i  her,  and  went 
back  and  led  her  away  by  a  rear  door. 
Her  majesty  went  out  into  a  little  street, 
and  waited  in  the  dark  and  cold  until 
somebody's  carriage  came  by  and  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  home. 

Of  course  all  the  girls  caught  cold, 
for  they  could  not  stop  for  their  wraps, 
but  rushed  out  with  their  thin  robes 
thrown  over  their  bare  arms  and  shoul- 
ders; yet  no  one  was  injured;  so  the  dis- 
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aster  proved  but  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
after  all. 

Till*  cavaliers  went  back,  an<l  after 
the  fiiv  was  extinj^nislied  feasted  travlv 
on  the  scorched  remains  of  the  suppT. 
The  crown  prince  worke<i  like  a  Tro- 
jan, pullinir  down  the  bhizinj;  tarlatans 
from  the  walls,  and  doinu:  his  best  to 
save  evervthin^r.  He  was  a  vounj;  fel- 
low  then,  and  after  it  was  all  over,  and 
he  had  shown  himself  <rallant  and  cool, 
as  the  men  of  his  race  have  always  been 
in  moments  of  danijer,  thev  sav  he  broke 
down  and  wept  like  a  child  for  a  few 
minutes.  However,  he  promj>lly  revived, 
an<l  held  his  place  bravely  at  the  im- 
promptu supper,  and  promised  his  gi'n- 
tlemen  a  jrraml  Ral  PhcEuix  at  his  own 
palace  to  recompense  them  for  their  dis- 
appointment. 

And  thus  in  smoke  and  a>hes  I  close 


my  brief  narration.  Many  of  the  acton 
in  that  little  drama  have  passed  away. 
The  queen  dowager  lies  in  her  stately 
mausoleum ;  the  Outer  Rest  is  no  longer 
guanled  by  the  sentries  who  proclaim  a 
royal  tenant.  Tlie  kindly  queen's  brave 
heart  is  still;  a  younger  woman  reigns 
in  her  stead.  Some  of  the  gentle  prin- 
cesses have  died;  others  are  marrietl 
and  live  in  foreign  lands.  The  crown 
])rince  has  been  gathenid  to  his  fathers. 
Tlie  former  maids  of  honor  are  scattered; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  court  have  gone 
their  Several  ways.  Some  linger  yet 
and  perform  the  old  funrtions  in  the 
old  statelv  fashion.  But  the  kincr  still 
lives  on.  and  the  court  goes  its  round, 

"  Till  in  due  time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with  Htos  that  came  to  nothing,  muhb 

With  deods  as  well  undone, 
Death  ccimc!f  silently  and  lead*  them 

>VhePe  they  nerer  «ee  the  »nn." 

Sidney  Hjfde* 


SI^'CERE   DEMAGOGY. 


I  HAVE  recentlv  had  much  conversa- 
tion,  on  subjects  connected  with  polities 
and  our  national  life  and  interest •«,  with 
several  thouirhtful  and  earnest  men  in 
two  of  the  principal  New  Kngland  States. 
Some  of  them  are  labon»rs  in  cotton  mills; 
some  are  manufacturers  ami  capitalists; 
others  an*  farmers.  Snim*  are  possessors 
of  coU'^iderable  proi>erty.  and  live  in  ea<y 
comfort,  if  not  in  aniueiier:  others  are 
very  jWM)r.  There  is  a  noiit-eablf  airree- 
ment  of  ideas  or  convictions  amonn  them 
in  rCLiard  to  some  problems  whicrli  are 
bi-comiiiir  mon»  and  more  iin|)ortant  for 
the  pt'Ojile  of  our  country.  1  aske<l  the 
same  cpie>tinn>  of  the^e  representatives 
of  varioMs  rla-^ses  of  mv  frliow-citizens; 
an«l  tlie  alooluie  i«lentitv,  n<»t  onlv  of 
thon.:lit  nr  lu'lief,  but  of  the  tonus  of 
exjin><ictn,  in  mo-tt  of  tin*  ans-vrrs.  imli- 
ratrs.  I  ihiiik.  a  pretty  thor«)Ujb  in«lo4*- 
trinalinn  liv  the  same  teaelirrs  of  the 
whole  school  or  party  holdin::  ihes»*  sen- 
timents.    I  give,  for  thti  most  part,  my 


own  questions,  with  the  replies,  which 
were  nearly  the  same  from  all.  Mach 
of  the  language  is  n»ported  exactly,  fixMn 
notes  made  while  we  talked.  Some  slight 
v«'rbal  chanixes  were  neeessary,  but  the 
meaning;  is  given  as  acciu'ately  as  possi- 
ble tlirou;;hout. 

The  first  <iuestion  was,  usually,  **  Do 
vou  think  the  condititm  of  our  country 
prosperous  and  «'nrouraging  V  "  And 
the  answer  was,  uniforndy,  '*  Not  for 
the  many,  the  mass  of  the  ]K'ople.  There 
can  be  no  real  pn»sperity  for  our  coun- 
try umler  such  «*onditions  as  now  exist 
for  laboring  people." 

•*  ^^'hat  tlo  you  regard  as  the  chief 
dani:er>  of  our  count rv  ?  ** 

m 

**  Thei*e  are  two  iireat  ilan«;erj<.  The 
first  is  the  ai:'j[regation  of  wealth  in  a 
few  hanils,  esj^'eially  the  aggregation  of 
wealth  in  the  |>ossessiou  of  larjjo  corpora- 
tions, in  which  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  use  the  power  which  mnne^ 
gives  as  a  means  for  the  control  of  legis* 
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lation  and  of  public  thought  and  its  ex- 
pression. The  jrrent  moneyed  corpora- 
tions, or  a  few  rich  men  in  them,  own  all 
the  influential  newspapers,  and  they  al- 
low no  thoui!;ht  opposi'd  to  their  opinions 
or  interests  to  reach  the  people.  No  one 
can  s|)eak  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
except  throuirh  a  few  feeble  and  obscure 
journals.  The  control  of  the  great  mon- 
eyed cor|)orations  over  legislation  is,  in 
our  countrv,  almost  absolute.*' 

**  The  other  great  danger  is  the  grow- 
ing belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
government,  and  the  fear,  even  in  the 
minds  of  good  men,  that  the  people  can- 
not safely  be  trusted,  and  that  some  men 
must  be  kept  away  from  the  polls.  There 
seems  to  be  a  j'rowinir  tendency  in  the 
minds  of  literary  men  to  regard  univer- 
sal suffrage  as  a  failure,  and  to  wish  the 
possession  of  the  ballot  to  be  confined  to 
a  more  select  body  than  the  whole  peo- 
ple. It  is  believed  that  the  history  of 
republics  shows  that  every  experiment 
in  republican  government  has  ended  in 
an  aristocracy,  —  in  the  elevation  of  a 
few  men  to  complete  control;  and  that 
our  system   must  have  the  same  result 

m 

and  end.  We  have  already  made  some 
changes  in  this  direction.  The  cry  is 
that  the  people  of  cities  are  not  fit  to 
srovern  them.  There  is  a  stronjj  tend- 
encv  in  recent  lejrislation  to  limit  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  name  of  political 
purity.'* 

**The  two  jjreatest  danjrers  are  the 
corruptions  of  aggregated  wealth,  and 
the  indisposition  to  trust  the  whole  peo- 
ple with  a  share  in  the  government.** 

**  All  history  shows  that  the  many  have 
never  <lone  wrt)ng  to  the  few,  but  the 
few  have  often  done  wronjj  to  the  many. 
All  legislation  by  the  people  has  been 
honest  and  fair  to  the  few.  History  ac- 
quaints us  with  no  instance  to  the  con- 
trary.** 

**  Delusions  never  seize  upon,  possess, 
or  mislead  the  many,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  always  have  their  develop- 
ment and  mischievous  influence  in  some 
select  class,  —  among  persons  who  are, 
by  their  tastes  or  culture,  separated  from 
tie  mass  of  the  people.** 

'*  When  a  particular,  select  body  or 


class  of  men  acquire  what  is  now  com- 
monly called  education  (it  is  usually 
partial  and  unpractical),  they  are  there- 
by enabled  to  impose  their  theories  upon 
the  people,  thus  deluding  and  enslaving 
tlie  masses  for  the  agsrandizement  of 
their  self-appointed  guides.  Massachu- 
setts is,  in  greater  degrt»e  than  any  other 
part  of  our  country,  the  prey  of  delu- 
sions of  all  kinds,  as  she  has  more  of 
what  is  called  culture  than  any  other 
State.** 

*  *  But  is  not  education  or  culture  nec- 
essary to  fit  the  people  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  especially  in  our  country, 
where  problems  so  grave  and  difiicult 
require  solution  ?  *' 

**  There  is  already  sufficient  intelli- 
gence in  the  possession  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  enable  them  to  govern 
wisely,  justly,  and  beneficently,  if  they 
were  not  thwarted,  misled,  and  oppressed 
by  the  few.  The  people  go  wrong,  not 
from  lack  of  intelligence,  but  from  beinjr 
deceived ;  and  in  this  respect  things  are 
growing  worse  in  our  country.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  think,  but  allow  editors  to 
think  for  them.** 

**  What  can  we  do  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  and  in  the  iK>sses- 
sion  of  great  corporations?  ** 

**  When  the  fathers  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country,  they  did  not  im- 
agine it  ]x>ssible  that  such  evils  or  abuses 
could  ever  arise  under  its  operation.  We 
ought  to  have  laws  rcijuiring  the  abso- 
lutely equal  division  of  estates,  at  the 
death  of  parents,  among  all  their  chil- 
dren. We  should  adopt  measures  look- 
ing to  the  abolition, of  the  corporate  pos- 
session and  mana<}:ement  of  wealth.'* 

**  All  moneyed  corporations  should  be 
dissolved,  and,  in  time,  their  charters 
should  be  revoked.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  should  contain  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  national  corpora- 
tions.** 

**  We  should  repeal  all  laws  that  limit 
the  ritrht  of  suffra(;e:  should  make  the 
ballot  absolutely  secret;  and  should  give 
the  ballot  to  every  man  simply  because 
he  is  a  man.  No  State  shoald  have  power 
to  limit  the  suffrage,  or  to  exclude  any 
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class  of  men  from  the  exercise  of  this 
sacred  rij^ht." 

**  The  many  always  know  more  than 
the  few  about  every  subject  connected 
"wiih  the  science  of  governtnent  and  its 
practical  workinfj.  Any  ten  thousand 
men  know  more  than  any  one  man.*' 

^*-  As  to  matters  of  national  finance, 
we  would  have  the  sjovernment  issue  all 
the  currency  the  people  need  in  the  form 
of  paper  money.  Neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver should  hereafter  be  !ised  as  money. 
Our  financial  and  industrial  depression 
is  the  result  of  our  having  reduced  every- 
thing  to  a  gold  standard  of  value.  We 
liave  broujrht  <»vi'rvthinu  to  a  low  value, 
that  is,  we  have  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  count rv,  bv  making; 
gold  the  stan<lard,  because  there  is  not 
goM  enough  to  go  around.  AVe  have  is- 
sued only  enotigh  greenbacks  and  pajwr 
money  to  y>roduce  some  slight  alleviation 
of  our  dilHculties.'* 

**  The  aold  standard  has  i)aralvzed  our 
industries.  Monev  is  invested  bv  hun- 
dreds  of  millions  in  l>on(ls  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  Nobodv  can  enjjage  in  anv 
pro'luctivc  industrial  enterprise.  There 
is  frightful  s|K»culation  in  stocks  and 
b(m(is  of  worthless  companies,  but  noth- 
ing is  undertaken  that,  if  it  were  suc- 
cessful, would  add  to  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country.  Money  is  put  into  four  per 
cent,  bonds,  because  the  gold  standanl 
has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  con- 
siderable profit  from  anv  legitimate  busi- 

I  «         o 

ness  or  in<lustrv." 

**  What  we  should  do  is  to  have  uionev 
issued  by  the  government  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Tin*  govern- 
ment pays  out  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  the  peojjle  who 
wnrk  for  it,  — to  soldiers  an«l  sailors,  to 
clerks  and  ollicers,  in  its  service.  Let  it 
pay  them  in  its  own  paper  money,  which 
shall  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which 
moiiev  is  needed,  and  shall  be  the  oulv 
m«»!iey  of  the  country.  Our  opponents 
ass<*rt  that  we  wi>li  the  government  to 
give  money  to  tlu?  people  without  ecpiiv- 
alcut  or  service  from  them,  but  this  is  not 
true." 

••  Money  should  be  made  of  some  ma- 
tiTiul  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  so 


that  it  cannot  be  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Its  sole  value  should  consist  in 
the  government  stamp  ni)on  it." 

**  The  government  should  derive  all 
its  revenues  from  direct  taxation,  chieflv 
from  the  taxation  of  incomes,  with  taxes 
on  tobacco,  whisky,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury." 

^*  Would  you  permit  unlimited  immi- 
gration from  all  parts  of  the  worid  to 
our  countrv?  " 

**  Yes:  let  everybody  come  who  comes 
freely  and  of  his  own  motion.  All  our 
troubles  connected  with  immigration  hare 
n>sulted  from  imported  labor,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese.  But 
those  who  are  influenced  bv  their  own 
judgment  to  seek  better  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  children  will  bene- 
fit our  country,  not  injure  it." 

**  Is  there  no  danger  of  our  country's 
being  overcrowded  ?  ** 

*'  No;  we  have  room  and  ample  means 
of  support  for  five  hundred  millions  of 
people  in  this  country.  Our  having  as- 
similated so  many  races  here,  mingling 
the  blood  of  all  the  ])rincipal  nations  of 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
our  su]>eriority  over  all  other  countries 
and  their  people." 

**Then  vou  think  Americans  are  so- 
perior  to  all  oiher  nations?  " 

**  Undoubtedly.  We  are  developing 
a  higher  type  of  manhood  than  has  ever 
existed  any  wheiv.  Aintricans  are  mote 
(Muiscientious  than  any  other  people. 
The  averagi*  intellectual  character  of  our 
peo])le  is  much  higher  and  better  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Omr  na- 
tiiuial  morality  is  improving." 

**  llow  would  vou  have  the  railroads 
of  the  country  managed?  " 

''  We  should  break  up  the  corpora- 
tions, and  the  raili*ua<ls  should  be  owned 
bv  the  government.  They  shoald  be 
made  eomiuon  hii:hways,  and  every  man 
who  miuht  wi>h  to  put  a  car  on  the  road, 
and  eniraiie  in  the  business  of  transport 
ing  freight  or  ]>assengers,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  s«),  under  suitable  regula- 
tions. The  roads  >hould  bo  supported 
bv  taxation,  if  necessary.  It  is  abfurd 
to  say  that  a  navigable  river  is  a  public 
highway,  and  belongs  to   the  pMplei 
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while  a  railroad  which  runs  bv  the  side 
of  the  river,  along  its  whole  length,  can- 
not be  a  common  hif^hwav,  but  must  be 
the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  men 
in  a  chartered  corporation.*' 

*'  What  would  you  have  the  people 
taught  in  regard  to  morality,  or  the 
ground  and  standard  of  moral  obliga- 
tion V 

'*  Temperance,  industry,  and  probity 
constitute  all  the  morality  a  man  in  this 
country  needs.'* 

"  Is  falsehood  ever  profitable  to  a  man 
in  public  life,  or  to  a  political  party?  *' 

*'  No  man  ever  succeeds  by  falsehood. 
The  man  who  uses  it  comes  to  an  end. 
There  is  no  political  success,  no  future, 
for  a  man  or  a  political  party  guilty  of 
falsehood.  Frank  truthfulness  is  wisdom 
and  strength.  Pretense  and  conceal- 
ment are  folly  and  weakness.  There  nev- 
er  was  a  cause  strong  enough,  or  good 
enough,  to  sustain  the  injury  of  lying  and 
dislionesty  on  the  part  of  its  supporters 
or  advocates." 

"  What  arc  your  wishes  in  regard  to 
our  system  of  public  education?  " 

*'  AVe  would  not  make  much  change. 
We  would  re(juire  every  child  to  go  to 
school,  but  would  not  teach  a  little  of 
everything,  as  is  done  now.  We  would 
make  education  more  practical,  and  more 
thoroujrh  in  the  branches  of  knowledo^e 
which  would  l)eneiit  the  common  peo- 
ple." 

'*  Are  your  people  generally  opti- 
mists V  Are  you  hopeful  about  our  coun- 
try's near  future?  " 

*'  We  are  <rrowin«:  worse  as  to  the  im- 
poverishment  of  the  people.  We  have 
a  greater  number  of  men  now  who  are 
tjnormouslv  rich  than  ever  before.  These 
great  aj^gregations  of  wealth  make  ex- 
ireme  poverty  inevitable  for  the  mass  of 
the  i)eople.  We  do  not  expect  speedy 
improvement.  Perhaps  there  will  have 
to  be  a  great  upri>ing  of  the  people  to 
right  these  wrongs.  The  ballot  Ls  the 
remedy  fur  every  evil  and  wrong  in  this 
country,  and  if  the  people  can  have  the 
hallot  thev  will  make  everything  right. 
But  if  the  ballot  is  withheld  from  any 
class,  the  people  may  take  things  into 
their  own  hands.     We  may  be  sure  that 


the  people  will  have  their  rights  in  one 
way  or  another." 

**What  kind  of  income  tax  would 
you  approve?  " 

**AVe  should  tax  all  incomes,  large 
and  small,  at  the  same  rate.  But  we 
should  define  income  as  that  which 
*  comes  in  '  from  invested  wealth.  The 
.earnings  of  labor  and  the  profits  on  the 
business  of  a  merchant  should  not  be 
regarded  as  income.  Dividends  received 
for  money  which  is  no  longer  in  the  own- 
ers' hands,  which  are  paid  year  after 
year  to  men  who  do  nothing  to  earn  them, 
should  be  taxed.  They  constitute  real 
income.  AVe  should  also  have  a  heavy 
legacy  tax.  These  arrangements  would 
enable  us  to  tax  the  income  from  bonds 
of  every  kind  and  class.'* 

**  Great  accumulations  of  property  in 
a  few  hands  caused  the  downfall  of 
Rome,  and  are  now  the  worst  curse  of 
England.  IIow  soon  the  people  may  see 
these  things,  and  assert  their  rights,  no- 
body can  tell,  but  all  thest^  reforms  must 
come  in  time.  There  will  probably  be 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  the  people 
open  their  eyes  and  take  possession  of 
their  rights.  At  present  the  country  is 
not  proceeding  or  acting  upon  any  ra- 
tional system  or  method;  we  are  merely 
stumbling,  and  tumbling,  and  wallow- 
ing along.'* 

*  *  What  can  be  done  to  give  the  peo- 
ple greater  advantages  in  connection  with 
journalism?  ** 

**  AA''e  hope  for  electrical  printing;  for 
such  advancements  in  science  and  in- 
vention, and  such  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, as  will  make  printing  so  cheap 
that  everybody  can  enjoy  the  advantiiges 
and  opportunities  which  are  now  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  very  rich. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  science  may 
do  for  us.  The  earth  is  made  for  man, 
and  all  the  powers  and  elements  of  nat- 
ure are  for  his  use  and  benefit.  There  is 
abundant  provision  for  all  human  wants, 
if  nature's  rich  gifts  are  not  monopolized 
by  the  few  to  the  exclusion  and  injury 
of  the  many." 

'^  Are  there  some  good  and  honest  men 
who  oppose  you  and  your  doctrines?  ** 

**  Oh,  yes.     The  cultivated  mea  do 
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not  believe  in  the  people.  Wc  do.  We 
trust  the  people.  We  think  this  coun- 
try beloni^s  to  tlie  people,  and  that  they 
have  a  riirht  to  jjovern  it.  'Hie  Harvard 
men  think  wc  would  ruin  the  country, 
but  we  only  want  the  people  to  have 
what  Ik*. Ion 28  to  them.'* 

**  But  would  not  your  doctrines  open 
the  way  to  frequent  and  radical  chan^^es 
of  our  svstem  of  jrovernnient,  and  thus 
imperil  sonic  things  which  arc  of  jrreat 
imi)ortance,  —  some  things  which  are 
essential  to  our  free  institutions  and  our 
national  life?  " 

**  The  very  essence  and  object  of  our 
syj'tem  of  government,  as  the  fathers 
established  it,  is  that  the  people  shall 
govern,  and  shall  make  anv  chancres 
which  in  practice  or  experience  they  may 
see  to  be  necessary." 

Having  thus  rcporte<l  the  opinions  of 
my  fellow-citizens  as  fully  as  possible  in 
the  form  in  whi<'li  they  were  expressed 
in  conversation,  I  wish  to  ad<l  some  ac- 
count of  the  impressions  made  upon  me 
by  the  persons  themselves.  Aliout  the 
time  of  the  close  of  our  jr^'cat  civil  war, 
or  a  little  before,  I  had  many  op|)Oi*tuni- 
ties  of  becoming  acquainte<l  with  ideas 
and  sentiments  closely  resemblinjr  those 
which  are  lure  described;  and  since  that 
time  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  stu<ly 
the>e  ten<lencios  and  products  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  our  country  <lirectly.  to 
converse  with  men  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  life  who  huld  tlu'se  opinions, 
in  order  really  to  knnw  what  ihev  be- 
lieve  and  seek,  and  up»»n  what  grounds 
they  hold  such  convict iuns  and  cherish 
such  aims.  I  have  not  adopted  the 
judgment  of  their  enemies,  or  that  of 
their  frieiuls,  in  n'gard  to  the  doctrines 
or  the  character  of  tliese  men.  hut  have 
souirht  to  obtain  f*ir>t  their  own  account 
of  their  principles. 

I  think  tlu'M^  nicn  are.  as  a  class, 
thoroughly  sincere  in  their  opinions  and 
sentinu'Uts  reganling  political  subjects. 
They  honestly  believe  what  they  pri>- 
fess,  upon  grounds  which  to  them  ap- 
pear reasonable  ami  sullicient.  They 
manifest  greater  earnest iie>s,  or  inten- 
sity of  convict i-»n,  than  is  exhibited  at 
pre>ent    by    the  members  of  the    other 


political  parties  of  the  countr}'.  This 
may  result  naturally  from  the  fact  that 
their  party  has  never  been  in  power, 
and  that  they  are  in  consequence  free 
from  responsibility  for  the  mistakes  and 
evils  of  the  time.  They  are  likely  to 
gain  more  and  lose  less  than  others  by 
a  frank  avowal  of  their  aims,  even  by 
the  boM  j)rofession  of  doctrines  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  extreme  and 
dangerous.  It  is  commonly  remarked 
that  both  the  old  political  parties  are 
now  somewhat  wanting  in  earnestness, 
or  strength  of  conviction,  in  regard  to 
some  important  political  doctrines.  This 
is  natural,  and  in  a  way  inevitable,  be- 
cause l)oth  parties  are  manoeuvring  for 
position  for  the  o}>ening  of  the  canvass 
preceding  the  next  national  elections. 
Probably  the  party  nianagei*s  do  not 
greatly  care  upon  what  ground  the  con- 
test is  waged,  if  they  can,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fray,  secure  advantages 
which  will  give  them  hope  of  **  break- 
ing the  enemy's  line,  and  throwing  his 
forces  into  confusion."  They  do  not, 
on  either  side,  qjiite  believe  the  dread- 
ful things  they  have  been  sjiying  of 
their  adversarii?s.  What  I  wish  here  to 
point  out  is  that,  while  this  manoeu- 
vring and  the  want  of  moral  earnestness 
which  it  reveals  are,  under  the  circum- 
stances, ineviiable,  and  requii-ed  by  the 
necer^ilics  of  political  warfare,  such  tac- 
tics have  ci-rtain  disadvantages  and  em- 
barrassments connected  with  them,  from 
which  our  friends  of  the  third  ])arty  are 
entirely  free.  Boldness  and  frankness 
are  elements  of  ]K)wer  in  their  appeal 
to  the  people.  These  men  have  more  of 
sentiment  than  any  other  political  class, 
and  can  more  readilv  and  successfully 
appeal  to  *Mhe  gi*eat  .Vmerican  ideas 
of  frce«loin  and  the  ri'jhts  of  man.*' 
They  are  the  natural  lu'irs  of  some  of 
the  heroic>  elements  and  intluence.s  which 
formerly  belonirid  to  the  attitude  of  tho 
antislav«'ry  people.  Upon  examination 
this  will  be  found  a  matter  of  con.«idcr- 
able  practical  imporian<'e.  I  think  that 
oiu'  fellow-citizens  of  this  class  may  be 
said  to  be  charaeteri/eil  by  amiable  and 
generous  cpialities.  They  an*  usually 
pos:<csscd  of  benevolent  dis\K>»iti(ms  and 
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stronoj  sympathies.  They  all  hold  ex- 
tremely hoi)eful  and  optimistic  views  of 
human  nature,  and  sincerely  believe  that 
the  common  people  are  sages,  saints,  and 
heroes. 

As  to  their  thought  or  doctrines,  these 
friends  of  ours  have  remarkably  clear  and 
definite  ideas  in  rejjjard  to  the  objects  of 
their  efforts,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  expect  to  attain  them.  They  be- 
lieve that  nature  has  provided  abundant- 
ly for  the  wants  of  all  her  children,  that 
the  earth  rightly  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  that  if  men  were  not  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  their  heritage  all  would  live  in 
comfort.  Happiness  is  the  object  of  hu- 
man life.  Man  has  a  natural  right  to 
happiness,  but  the  masses  are  robbed  of 
their  rights  by  the  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  few.  They  believe  that  ex- 
cessive toil  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
unhappiness  among  the  people,  and  they 
intend  to  shorten  the  hoiurs  of  toil.  They 
think  that  the  labor  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  inadequately  paid,  and  that  the 
capitalist  receives  far  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  of  labor,  and  they 
intend  to  transfer  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  profits  to  the  laborer  him- 
self. They  believe  that  unhappiness 
and  pain,  weariness  and  poverty,  can  be 
in  a  very  great  measure  abolished,  and 
they  mean  to  accomplish  this  by  reorgan- 
izing society  under  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon people.  They  think  it.entircly  right 
to  change  all  constitutional  provisions  or 
other  features  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment which  are  found  to  obstruct  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  such  changes 
should  be  made  as  often  as  the  peo- 
ple may  think  it  necessary,  and  in  such 
ways  as  the  people  may  prefer. 

These  friends  of  ours  believe  that  the 
people,  as  they  are,  are  capable  of  gov- 
erning rightly  and  wisely,  and  that  if 
they  had  the  power  in  their  hands  their 
rule  would  always  be  just  and  benefi- 
cent. Thev  think  the  notion  that  there 
is  anything  very  difficult  in  the  science 
of  government  or  its  practical  adminis- 
tration, which  requires  peculiar  wisdom, 
or  culture  superior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  is  a  fiction,  an 
invention  of  the  opj)ressor8  of  the  people, 


by  which  they  seek  to  strengthen  their 
wrongful  rule  over  the  masses.  They 
hold  that  *^  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 
always  right;  '*  that  the  people  love  jus- 
tice with  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic 
worship,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  such 
unworthy  and  injurious  passions  as  re- 
venge, greed,  envy,  and  selfishness,  and 
that  they  are  as  wise  as  they  are  good ; 
that  the  best  dreams  and  ideals  of  poets 
and  prophets  are  realized  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  common  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  conversing  with  my  countrymen 
who  cherish  these  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, I  am  constantly  reminded  of  Rous- 
seau. Their  ideas,  and  even  their 
phrases  and  forms  of  expression,  are 
often  identical  with  his.  I  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  Emilius  (Nugent's 
translation,  London,  1763):  — 

**  Conscience  affords  greater  light  than 
all  the  philosophers ;  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  read  Cicero's  Offices  in  order  to 
learn  to  be  honest.'*     (Vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

'*  It  is  evident  to  the  last  degree  that 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe  are  no 
more  than  public  schools  of  falsehood; 
and  there  are  certainly  more  errors  prop- 
agated by  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  than  are  to  be  found  amons 
a  whole  nation  of  savages."  (Vol.  i.  p. 
304.) 

'  *  It  is  in  vain  that  we  aspire  at  liberty 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Laws! 
Where  are  they?  And  where  are  they 
respected  ?  Wherever  you  have  direct- 
ed your  steps,  you  have  seen  concealed 
under  this  sacred  name  nothinsc  but  self- 
interest  and  human  passions.  But  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature  and  of  order  are 
still  in  being.  They  supply  the  place  of 
positive  laws  in  the  eye  of  the  man  of 
prudence;  they  are  written  in  the  inmost 
recess  of  his  heart  by  the  hands  of  rea- 
son and  conscience;  it  is  to  these  he 
ought  to  submit  in  order  to  be  free.'' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 

**  It  is  the  common  people  that  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  mankind ;  the  rest  above 
that  order  are  so  few  in  number  that 
they  are  not  worth  our  consideration." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  839.) 

**  Tott  should  therefore  respect  yonr 
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species:  remember  that  it  is  essentially 
composeil  of  the  common  people  ;  that  if 
all  the  kinj^s  and  philosophers  were  to 
be  taken  away,  they  would  not  be  missed, 
and  affairs  would  be  conducted  as  well 
without  thcni.'*     (Vol.  i.  p.  341.) 

**  Were  we  to  divide  all  human  science 
into  two  parts,  one  common  to  the  iren- 
crality  of  mankind,  the  other  particular 
to  the  learned,  the  latter  would  be  very 
trifling  compared  to  the  former.**  (Vol. 
i.  p.  48.) 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  resem- 
blances of  thought  and  language  proceed 
from  familiarity  on  the*  part  of  my  fritMuls 
with  the  writings  of  llousseau.  Fow  of 
them,  I  suppose,  have  read  anything  from 
his  pen.  Such  thoughts  and  ideas  have 
arisen  naturally  in  thfir  minds,  as  they 
did  in  his.  Tliese  opinions  an<l  beliefs 
resrardinir  (he  political  and  social  inter- 

cot 

ests  and  ndations  of  mankind  have  been 
proiluced  or  developed  here  anew  by 
the  conditions  of  om*  national  life.  If 
we  consider  the  circumstances  of  our 
people,  their  e<lucation  and  experience, 
and  the  natural  and  necessarv  effect  of 
democracy,  or  the  universal  suffrajje  ar- 
rangement  of  society,  I  think  we  must 
expect  a  general  development  of  such 
doctrines  among  the  masses,  and  that  the 
influence  of  these  tendencies  may  pos- 
sibly become  so  wide-spread  and  potent 
as  to  subject  our  system  of  government 
and  the  structure  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  very  considerable  strain.  We 
shall  not  understand  the  causes,  direc- 
tion, or  j)ower  of  these  ideas  while  we  re- 
gard their  development  and  career  among 
us  as  accidental  or  anomalous.  Their  ap- 
pearance and  growth  result  from  causes 
adcipiate  to  produce  them.  The  phe- 
nomena atlendiuix  their  operation  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  transitory  as  to  make  ex- 
amination ditlicult.  We  shall  probably 
have  time  to  study  them. 

Our  friends  appear  to  think  that  men 
of  wealth  anil  culture  are  of  a  nature  es- 
sentially <lifferent  from  that  of  "  the  peo- 
ple." They  always  speak  of  them  as 
belonj^ingj  to  a  different  class,  and  as  be- 
ing  inspired  by  motives,  passions,  and 
principles  entirely  unlike  those  of  the 
people.     They  think    that  the    circum- 


stances and  position  ot  men  of  property 
an<l  culture,  and  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  social  and  political  organization  under 
which  they  have  so  much  power,  neces- 
sarily make  them  selfish,  grasping,  un- 
just, and  oppressive.  They  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  society  while  the  men 
of  wealth  and  culture  retain  control,  and 
are  therefore  determined  to  displace 
them.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that,  while 
our  fellow-citizens  thus  contemn  culture, 
many  of  them  have  about  as  much  of 
what  now  goes  by  that  name  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  most  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  "  cultivated  classes."  So  in  resai^ 
to  their  ideas  of  wealth:  they  think  it 
dangerous  under  the  existing  system  and 
order  of  things, — likely  to  produce  ex- 
trenu*  selfishness,  and  alienation  from 
the  cause  and  interci^ts  of  the  people; 
yet  some  of  them  are  themselves  capital- 
ists, and  possess  the  means  of  enjoying 
what  they  denounce  as  luxury  when  it  is 
exhibited  by  those  who  are  not  **  of  the 
people." 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the 
frequent  resemblances  between  the  doc- 
trines which  I  am  now  exaniininsr  and 
the  fundamental  ideas  and  assumptions 
of  much  of  the  best  literature  which  onr 
country  has  produced.  That  part  of  our 
national  literature  which  contains  the  di- 
rect expression  of  opinions  in  n.»gard  to 
the  nature  of  man,  the  principles  of  so- 
cial and  political  order,  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  true  meaning  and 
ndssion  of  America  is  almost  all  intense- 
ly optimistic,  and  it  supplies  great  store 
of  maxims  and  arguments  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  resi)ectability,  which  would 
serve  as  nio>t  convenient  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  our  friends  against  many  feat- 
ures of  the  existing  onler  of  things. 

One  ot  the  most  imiKirtant  and  char- 
acteristic elements  of  influence  in  the 
movement  which  I  am  describing  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ideas  reganiing  science 
which  arc  held  by  this  class  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  propagated  by  their  teachers. 
They  expect  a  millennium  of  universal 
plenty  and  happiness,  a  golden  agei  un- 
der the  dominion  of  science.  No  im- 
aginable invention  for  producing  food, 
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dispensing  with  labor,  or  creatinj^  wealth 
appi»ars  to  them  impossible.  If  a  great 
inventor  should  announce  that  he  had 
discovered  a  method  by  whieh  he  could 
evolve  from  a  pail  of  water  power  suffi- 
cient to  <lrive  a  freijjht-train  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  or  that  by  estab- 
lishing connections  between  the  opposite 
corners  of  a  scjuare  league  of  desert  and 
the  poles  of  a  powerful  electrical  battery 
he  could  in  a  few  hours  change  the  bar- 
ren sands  to  soil  of  matchless  fertility, 
many  of  these  friends  of  ours  would  say, 
truthfully,  that  they  had  long  expected 
such  achievements.  Their  faith  in  **  pos- 
itive and  negative  electricity  **  would 
scarcely  be  staiigered  by  any  j)Ossible 
story  of  miraculous  {)ower  or  perform- 
ance. They  know  of  no  reason  why 
anything  which  they  would  like  to  have 
done  for  them  should  not  be  accomplished 
bv  means  of  this  won<lerful  natural  force: 
or,  indeed,  why  any  human  want  should 
remain  unsnpplied.  Their  ideas  and 
methods  of  thought  in  regard  to  science, 
and  the  expectations  which  they  cherish 
n*spe(riing  the  deliveran(?e  of  mankind 
from  the  necessity  of  toil  by  means  of 
scientific  invention  and  discovery,  are 
becoming  important  factors  in  our  polit- 
ical and  social  conditions. 

I  have  observed  that  the  men  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  who  hold  these 
doctrines,  usually  appear  to  feel  but  lit- 
tle personal  enmity  or  bitterness  against 
the  classes  whom  they  denounce.  They 
say  it  is  the  system  which  is  to  be  con- 
demned, rather  than  the  persons  who 
sustain  or  administer  it.  But  many  of 
the  poorer  men  and  laborers  seem  to  feel 
a  degree  of  exultation  in  the  prospect  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  classes  who,  as  they 
(leclare,  have  so  long  op{)ressed  the  peo- 
ple. All  classes  of  believers  in  these 
doctrines  are  convinced  that  if  the  peo- 
ple are  much  longer  thwarted  and  op- 
pressed; if  the  ballot,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  right  all  their  wrongs  by 
peaceful  means,  is  kept  out  of  their 
hands,  or  its  effect  neutralized  by  the 
machinations  of  the  money  power,  then 
the  masses  will  rise  in  their  might,  and 
crush  at  once  the  system  which  is  the 
source  of  their  a<lversity.    Most  of  them 


appear  to  feel  a  kind  of  sadness  in  view 
of  the  terrible  suffering  that  may  nec- 
essarily precede  the  coronation  of  the 
people,  but  they  think  it  is  all  fated  and 
inevitable.  This  mood,  now  becoming 
80  common,  is  one  in  which  many  things 
are  possible. 

I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a 
leader  of  this  class,  —  of  a  man  who,  de- 
spising culture,  shall  possess  as  much  of 
it  as  most  of  his  antagonists,  and,  while 
denouncing  wealth  as  the  chief  source  of 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
shall  himself  be  rich;  who,  holding  these 
political  and  social  doctrines  in  sincerity, 
shall  advocate  them  with  enthusiasm. 
If  such  a  man  should  appear,  and  should 
add  to  these  means  of  influence  the 
potency  of  attractive  social  qualities, 
great  kindness  of  heart,  readiness  of  re- 
source, commanding  eloquence,  and  a 
stainless  personal  character,  it  may  be 
that  under  sucli  circumstances  these  ideas 
would  attract  more  serious  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received  from  our  teach- 
ers and  leaders. 

Some  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
here  described  appear  to  me  erroneous 
and  untrustworthy.  The  fundament- 
al doctrine  of  the  divine  rijjht  of  the 
people,  for  instance,  as  taught  by  our 
friends,  is  but  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  in  a  new  form. 
Its  essence  is  unchanged.  Under  the 
new  conditions  of  national  life  which 
accompany  democracy,  or  result  from 
it,  the  doctrine  means  the  divine  right 
of  the  majority.  And  as  the  Indievers 
in  the  divinely  appointed  rule  of  kings 
hold  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  we 
are  witnessing  th(5  development,  under 
democratic  forms  of  government,  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  people — that  is,  the 
majority  —  can  do  no  wrong;  that  the 
people  are  always  unselfish,  patriotic, 
and  incorruptible,  and  possessed  of  wis- 
dom adequate  for  every  emergency,  ren- 
dering injustice  and  serious  eiTor  im- 
possible under  their  sway.  Now  this 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  a  ruling 
class,  and  its  supernatural  equipment 
with  all  needed  virtues,  is  a  crude  and 
barbarous  conception,  belonging  natu- 
rally to  the  prehistoric  or  savage  condi- 
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tions  ot  society  under  which  it  had  its 
rise  and  devoi<ipmoiit.  It  <Joes  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  improved  by  present- 
in<r  it  in  its  modern  form,  in  association 
with  dcmoeracv,  nor  can  I  learn  that 
anv  new  reasons  or  arfjuments  have 
been  broujrht  forward  in  its  supjK)rt. 

If  this  doctrine  is  true,  then  in  a 
state  composed  of  one  million  citizens, 
divided  into  two  parties  by  their  polit- 
ical opinions,  five  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men  mi<;lit  con>titute  the  party  of 
the  people.  They  would  of  course  be 
in  the  utmost  dejj^ree  wise  and  just,  and 
the  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
opposed  to  them  would  be  unwise,  and 
misled  by  danircrous  error,  if  they  were 
not  selfish  and  coiTupt.  If  the  people  are 
wise  and  ritrht,  those  opposed  to  them 
must  be  foolish  and  wrong.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  foolish  minoritv  is  able  to  con- 
vince  and  win  over  a  small  portion  of  the 
majority ;  and  then  the  minority,  with- 
out any  rhanjre  of  principles,  character, 
or  aims,  itself  becomes  the  divinely 
authorized  majority.  That  is,  those 
who  were  last  vear  the  enemies  of  the 
])<»oj)le  are  now,  though  cherishing  the 
same  j)iir}>ose3  which  so  recently  made 
them  dangerous  enemies  to  liberty,  them- 
selves the  jM'ople,  and  the  only  true 
friends  of  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
som(?  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nufu,  who 
were  last  vear  mendjers  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  majority,  though  still  battling 
as  earnestly  as  ever  in  support  of  the 
iilras  whieh  w«Te  then  the  j)erfection  of 
wi>dom  and  virtue,  now  conslitutj;  a  de- 
luch'd  minoritv,  and  are  lh(^  only  *'ene- 
mies  of  the  ju-ople.*'  No,  friends,  ma- 
jorities are  oftt-n  wroncr.  'Y\\q  people 
are  sometimes  in  error  in  rei^ard  to  verv 
imi)ortant  j practical  matters.  They  are 
sometimes  ill  infornu'd  an<l  in(liu>nf>cil 
by  prejudice  and  jKission,  and  are  (mu- 
setpirntlv  unjust.  There  was  a  time 
wlu'U  the  })etiple  believi-d  that  the  sun 
wt'Ut  an  Hind  the  rartli  fverv  da  v.  It  is 
most  probabh*  that  for  ajies  the  wlu»le 
human  raci;  believrd  human  saerifi<'es 
to  be  riiihl.  If  the  peoj)le  are  right  lo- 
dav,  tlu'V  Uiust  often  have  boen  wronir 
in  the  pai»t,  for  tlu'v  have  chanired  thfir 


beliefs  attain  and  a^ain  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  advancinsj  culture.  Though 
they  may  be  wiser  than  ever  before, 
there  is  nothing  to  support  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  become  infallible. 
The  theory  that  the  dominion  of  the 
people  will  secure  mankind  against  all 
dangerous  eiTor,  and  abolish  the  evils 
which  now  afflict  society  and  imperil 
civilization,  is  a  convenient  fiction. 

Is   it   true   that  **  any  ten   thousand 
men   always  know  more  than  any   one 
man  "  ?     If  one  man  were  instructed  la 
navis^ation,    would    he  not  know   more 
abont   it  than  ten   thousand    men   who 
had  never  seen  a  boat,  or  water  enough 
to   float  itV     A  similar  question  might 
Ihj  asked  in  regard  to  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  science  of  chemistry,  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  many  otlier  thinsrs. 
Does  not,  any  one  man  who  can  speak, 
write,  and  teach  the^  German  language 
correctly  know  more  about  it  than  any 
million  of  men  who  have  never  heard  or 
seen  a  word  of  it?     The  art  of  jjovern- 
ment,  of  organizing  the  life  of  a  nation 
and  administering  its  affairs,  is  not  the 
simple  and  easy  task  which  our  friends 
assume  it  to  ])e;  it  must  rather  be  one 
of  the  most  complex  an<l  difTicult  of  hu- 
man   aehievements.     To   persuade   the 
persons  who  are  intrustc«l  with  the  gov- 
(Tument   of   a  (rountry   like   ours   that 
their  work  recpiires  no  serious  prepara- 
tion or  sense  of  responsibility  is  to  prop- 
atrate  a  most  dangerous  delusion. 

Our  friends  i-eganl  the  prcMluction  and 
])('rpetuation  of  wi'alth  as  being  due  al- 
njost  entirely  to  labor.  They  often  say 
that  laboring  men  —  as  distinct  from  the 
class  of  capitalists  and  cultivated  people 
—  have  <'reated  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, an«l  it  is  soinetimes  a<lded  that  it 
iusilv  belonijs  to  them.  The  workinir 
people  do  not  generally  understand  how 
niueh  the  prodneiiou  and  existence  of 
wealth  de|K>nd  upon  other  elements  than 
mere  muscular  exertion.  They  do  not 
appreciate  the  part  whii'h  is  ])erfurmcil 
by  cultivated  men  and  capitalists  in  or- 
ganizing and  ('(pupping  business  entcr- 
])ri<es,  in  ada]>ting  production  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  in  so  directing 
the  labor  of  multitudes  of  men  and  the 
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use  of  costly  macliiiiery  as  not  to  impair 
tlie  capital  invested.  They  do  not  even 
understand  clearly  that  the  destruction 
of  capital  ruins  the  laborers  of  the  coun- 
try by  destroyinj:j  the  business  which 
gives  them  employment.  Many  laborers 
think  they  are  in  some  way  benefited  by 
all  the  losses  sustained  by  capitalists. 
Wealth  is  not  so  stable  or  permanent  as 
our  friends  believe.  It  is  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  and  does  not  bear  roujjfi  hand- 
linjT.     It  is  casv  to  destroy  the  value  of 

^  WW 

any  kind  of  property  or  investment  by 
injurious  legislation  or  mischievous  mu- 
nicipal administration.  But  many  men 
iHflieve  that  bv  means  of  legislation  **  in 
the  interests  of  labor,'*  and  by  severe  tax- 
ation, most  of  the  wealth  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  rich  men  and  corporations  can 
be  transferred,  without  impairment,  to 
the  hands  of  the  working  people.  I  think 
the  <ictual  result,  if  their  plans  could  be 
carried  out,  would  be  the  gradual  anni- 
hilation and  exfiulsion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  There  would  no  longer  be 
any  disparity  of  conditions  between  rich 
and  poor,  because  all  would  be  poor  alike. 
Our  organized  industries  would  be  de- 
stroyed.  All  machinery  which  requires 
the  cooperation  of  many  laborers  would 
be  disused,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
return  to  the  conditions  and  methods  of 
life  of  the  davs  before  the  introduction 
of  improved  labor  -  saving  machinery, 
when  the  people  of  our  country  depend- 
ed almost  wholly  upon  agriculture  and 
such  manufactures  as  could  be  carried 
on  in  their  homes.  The  world's  wealth 
will  not  be  perpetuated  or  reproduced  if 
the  essential  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  created  are  destroyed. 

Might  does  not  make  right  or  justice 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  any  more  than 
on  that  of  the  tyrannical  few  who  are 
regarded  as  their  oppressors.  Excessive 
taxation  is  robber v,  though  the  guilt  and 
dishonor  of  it  may  be  distributed  among 
millions  of  voters.  When  the  people 
make  a  law  which  compels  the  capital- 
ists of  a  city  to  deliver  up  their  wealth 
at  the  doors  of  the  city  treasury,  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  laborers  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, in  the  form  of  unnecessar}' 
and    dishonest   appropriations   for   im- 
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provemcnta,  the  act  is  not  more  honest 
beoause  committed  by  the  {)eople  under 
the  forms  of  law.  It  is  not  wise  to  teach 
the  people  of  our  country  that  nothing 
in  their  political  action  can  be  wrong  or 
unjust;  that  robbery  and  injustice  are  to 
be  accounted  right  when  perpetrated  by 
the  majority  by  means  of  the  ballot. 

The  beliefs  of  our  friends  regarding 
nature  or  providence,  and  the  attainable 
objects  and  ideals  of  human  life,  are  nat- 
ural in  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  and 
social  development.  They  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  subjective  conditions,  of  what 
])eople  call  their  own  intuitions.  Strong 
and  passionate  desires,  unchastened  by 
reason  or  experience,  are  regarded  as 
evidence  that  whatever  they  crave  has 
been  specially  created  for  tlieir  gratifi- 
cation. It  is  held  that  **  men  have  a 
right  to  be  happy,  have  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  whatever  will  satisfy  their 
nature.*'  Here,  again,  our  friends  are 
in  error  in  regarding  the  order  of  hu- 
man  life,  or  the  system  of  universal 
being,  as  something  extremely  simple 
and  transparent.  It  is  not  so  easily 
explicable.  AVe  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  want  manv  things,  but  I  can- 
not  find  that  there  is  any  provision  or 
arrangement  in  the  order  or  laws  of 
nature  for  our  having  whatever  we  want. 
Much  of  the  popular  teaching  about  the 
wise  and  beneficent  adaptation  of  every- 
thing to  everything  else  in  the  universe, 
the  relation  between  all  natural  wants 
and  the  means  for  satisfying  them,  and 
the  wonderful  economies  of  nature  ren- 
dering waste  and  failure  impossible  in 
her  domain  is  pure  assumption,  and 
will  not  bear  examination.  We  do  not 
really  know  so  much  about  these  mat- 
ters as  many  people  suppose.  Whether 
we  talk  of  the  bounty  of  nature  or  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  the  dif- 
ficulties are  the  same.  The  subject  is 
too  deep  for  us.  It  is  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable to  believe  that  everything  is 
made  for  our  happiness,  and  that  the 
universe  is  pervaded  and  controlled  by 
a  wise  and  omnipotent  tenderness.  But 
as  a  matter  of  experience  and  fact,  there 
is  measureless  pain  in  the  world,  failure 
and  cruelty,  hideous  and  uncompensated 
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wronjr  and  suffcTinj:.  Life  is  a  stern, 
hard  service,  an<l  the  wisest  and  noblest 
have  learned  to  think  little  about  hap- 
piness, and  to  give  their  strength  to  the 
work  of  the  day,  because  **  the  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.''  I 
have  myself  tried  living  for  happiness, 
and  have  found  that  the  effort,  even 
when  successful,  tends  to  disintegration 
and  chaos.  My  observation  of  the  lives 
of  others  convinces  me  that  these  doc- 
trines which  lead  men  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  happy,  and  that  they 
are  wronged  and  oppressed  unless  they 
have  everything  they  want,  are  the  re- 
sult of  defective  analysis.  The  people 
who  hold  this  philosophy  of  life  are  sin- 
cere, but  their  thinking  is  erroneous.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  make  no 
effort  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind 
from  injustice  and  oppression.  To  right 
what  is  wrong,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life,  is  the  noblest  work 
to  which  we  can  give  our  hearts  in  this 
world.  But  our  friends  of  whom  I  am 
now  writing  fail  in  large  measure,  and 
injure  their  own  work,  because  they  have 
not  given  suOicient  attention  or  patience 
to  the  endeavor  to  understand  the  diiE- 
culties  that  lie  in  our  way.  It  is  not  so 
easy  as  they  think  to  know  what  are 
the  best  means  for  brin<rin<;  about  Uio 
chan<:;cs  which  all  <;ood  men  should  de- 
sire  to  see  accomplished.  Our  friends 
especially  need  more  knowledge,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  discriminate  trulv  between 
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objects  that  are  really  desirable  and  at- 
tainable and  those  which  human  passion 
naturally  craves  in  its  early,  **  unchar- 
tered freedom,''  but  which  are  either  im- 
fK)ssible  of  attainment,  or  of  a  nature  to 
cause  injury  and  loss  when  attained. 

This  brings  me  to  the  error  of  our 
friends  in  Rejecting  and  denouncing  cult- 
ure. They  might  do  good  by  exposing 
what  is  crude,  superficial,  and  un])racti- 
cal  in  what  goes  by  the  name  of  culture, 
and  by  ex])ressiug  their  sense  of  the  need 
of  something  better.  If  the  working 
})eople  would  thoughtfully  try  to  under- 
stand whiit  is  defective  in  the  education 
of  their  class,  ami  would  give  their  eoiui- 
trymen  their  judgment  regartling  what 
is  most  needed  for  the  equipment  of  their 


own  chiUlren  for  their  place  and  work  in 
life,  it  would  be  a  valuable  service.  If 
the  state  undertakes  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  people,  as  it  does  in  this 
country,  I  think  the  workingmen  have 
a  right  to  claim  for  their  children  the 
best  education  the  state  can  give;  that  i», 
such  an  education  as  will  in  the  largest 
measure  possible  fit  them  for  the  work 
and  experience  of  their  life.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  without  exception  or 
distinction  of  classes,  need  more  knowl- 
edge and  bett^'r  education.  The  people 
of  wealth  and  culture  have  much  to 
learn  and  to  do.  They  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand how  insecure  is  their  own  posi- 
tion. They  have  little  real  knowledge 
of  the  new  conditions  of  society  in  this  « 
country.  The  people  of  whom  I  have 
here  written  are  not  wholly  wrong.  They 
have  some  measure  of  truth  and  right  on 
their  side,  some  reason  for  discontent. 
Our  politics  are  deficient  in  })atrioti8m, 
and  our  partisan  leaders  have  too  little 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  guidance  of 
the  people.  The  people  of  wealth  and 
culture  need  a  closer  acquaintance  and 
association  with  the  working  people  and 
the  poor.  They  generally  lack  som^ 
thing  of  the  fraternal  spirit  which  thej 
should  feel,  but  they  are  especially  want- 
ing in  the  manifestation  or  expression  of 
such  kindly  and  fraternal  feelings  as 
they  really  have  in  their  hearts.  The 
workingmen  misapprehend  the  people 
of  wt>alth  and  culture.  There  is,  indeed, 
mutual  misap]irehension  and  want  of 
acquaintance  between  the  working  peo- 
ple and  their  employers.  If  the  opin- 
ions of  the  masses  are  wrong  and  their 
aims  hnpraeticablc,  it  is  worth  while  to 
do  far  more  than  has  yet  been  done  in 
this  country  to  show  them  how  they  are 
wrong,  and  to  teach  them  whatever  fun* 
damental  principles  are  available  for 
their  guidance.  There  is  too  much  im- 
patience shown  by  many  of  our  writen 
and  leaders  l)ecanse  the  masses  do  not 
learn  more  rapidly,  are  so  persistently 
wrong-headed,  etc.  What  is  the  yaluei 
after  all,  of  the  culture  which  qualifies 
us  to  dispute  learnedly  rcganling  tbi^ 
chief  social  and  i)olitical  tendencies  of 
the  |)eople  of  ancient  Greece  and  Borne 
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at  every  period  of  their  history,  but 
does  not  equip  us  for  any  real  study  of 
the  life  of  our  own  time  and  country,  nor 
enable  us  to  understand  the  growth  of 
destructive  tendencies  in  the  society  of 
which  we  are  members  V  It  is  most  mis- 
chievous to  assume,  as  is  constantly  done 
on  both  sides,  that  some  of  the  different 
classes  of  our  people  are  already  so  com- 
pletely separate  and  distinct  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  under- 
stand or  influence  one  another.  It  is  the 
assumption  of  those  who  are  too  indo- 
lent to  study  the  facts  of  our  condition. 
The  cultivated  people  have  not  yet  made 
a  tithe  of  the  effort  to  teach  the  work- 
ing  classes  which  is  necessary  to  prove 
whether  they  can  be  taught  or  not.  There 
is  great  unteachableness,  not  only  among 
the  working  people,  but  in  the  cultivated 
classes;  yet  no  large  class  in  this  coun- 
try is  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  teaching, 
or  insusceptible  of  guidance.  (Could 
not  something  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased publicity  on  the  part  of  their 
manac^ers  rejjardinor  the  essential  feat- 
ures,  methods,  and  conditions  of  the 
great  business  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  so  that  workmen 
could  better  understand  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  course  of  action  pursued 
by  their  employers?  ) 

It  is  somewhat  strange  and  ominous 
that  so  many  cultivated  people  should 
insist,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  pride, 
that  they  are  themselves  incapable  of 
addressing  tlie  working  people  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  them;  that  they  have 
no  power  to  establish  such  relations  with 
them  as  would  enable  them  to  influence 
their  opinions.  When,  a  few  months  ago, 
I  sussested  —  with  other  measures  for 
producing  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  different  classes  in  our  coun- 
try —  the  publication,  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  property  and  in  culture,  of  small, 
low-priced  newspapers  for  circulation 
among  workingmen,  there  were  emphat- 
ic protests  from  prominent  journalists, 
who  assured  me  that  a  newspaper  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  wants  of  oi)eratives, 
if  edited  by  capitalists,  manufacturers, 
and  cultivated  people,  would  certainly 
fail  of  influence  among  the  class  whom 


it  would  be  designed  to  benefit,  for  the 
reason  that  their  inevitable  aversion  to 
everything  bearing  the  stamp  of  capital 
would  strangle  the  well-meant  enterprise 
at  its  birth.  This  indicates  want  of  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  such  writers, 
with  the  feelings,  spirit,  and  character 
of  our  working  people.  There  is  not 
yet  any  such  incurable  alienation  and 
hostility  between  the  workingmen  and 
their  employers,  the  capitalists  of  the 
country.  There  is  much  misunderstand- 
ing, and  some  of  the  facts  of  our  con- 
dition are  gravely  unfavorable;  but  they 
do  not  by  any  means  sustain  the  despair- 
ing conclusion  that  no  direct  effort  to 
enlighten  and  convince  the  workingmen 
would  be  of  any  avail.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  workingmen  are,  as  a  class, 
quite  as  accessible  to  teaching  or  enlight- 
enment as  our  cultivated  optimists. 

In  endeavoring  to  understand  the 
spread  of  false  and  hurtful  ideas  among 
the  workingmen,  we  observe,  first,  that 
these  beliefs  arise  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately in  many  minds  under  such  con- 
ditions as  have  prevailed  here  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  In  the  next  place, 
we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
persons  have  devoted  themselves  with 
remarkable  zeal,  energy,  and  success  to 
the  propagation  and  inculcation  of  these 
opinions  and  sentiments.  The  chief  re- 
maining feature  in  the  matter  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  corresponding  or  adequate 
activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
feel  most  interest  in  preserving  and  ex- 
tending whatever  is  valuable  in  the  re- 
suits  of  our  civilization.  In  this  inac- 
tion, this  want  of  cooperation  and  of  di- 
rect effort  for  the  propagation  of  their 
own  convictions,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believe  in  property  and  culture,  and 
in  the  value  and  necessity  of  constitu- 
tional  government,  is  the  chief  source  of 
danger  for  our  country.  All  these  in- 
terests are  seriously  imperiled,  not  alone 
by  the  ideas  of  the  working  class,  but 
by  the  general  operation  of  disintegrat- 
ing influences  in  our  society,  and  by  the 
want  of  better  training  and  principles, 
and  higher  character,  among  all  classes 
of  our  population.  The  dainty  and  quer- 
ulous tone  of  num  J  who  should  be  among 
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tlie  teachers  and  leaders  of  our  time 
shows  that  the  disorganizing  influences 
of  tlie  age  are  already  affecting  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  diminishing  our  na- 
tional vitality. 

There  is  great  need  of  wise  and  effect- 
ive resistance  to  the  attack  upon  consti- 
tutional government.  Most  of  our  peo- 
ple need  a  better  understanding  of  the 
necessity  of  some  accepted  principles  and 
system  of  national  orji^t'inization  and  ad- 
ministration,  which  shall  not  be  subject 
to  change  at  every  election.  Some  of 
the  strongest  tendencies  of  the  time  lead 
in  the  direction  of  the  absolute  empii*e 
of  the  majority,  without  restriction  or 
limitation  from  any  source  whatever,  — 
the  rule  of  the  caprice  of  the  hour,  and 
the  entire  repudiation  of  all  precedents, 
pledges,  charters,  and  constitutional  reg- 
ulations and  provisions.  We  have  adopt- 
ed universal  suffrage  to  begin  with,  and 
now  we  must  prepare  for  it  afterward. 
The  essential  and  distin(Tuishin<;  feature 
of  our  system  is  that  it  is  government 
by  the  people.  15ut  the  mere  adoption 
of  this  system  of  government  does  not 
confer  upon  the  peo])le  the  wisdom  which 
thcv  need  for  its  administration.  That 
must  be  obtained  by  other  means.  Our 
system  was  not  devised  by  its  founders 
to  introduce  and  maintain  the  absolute 
and  tyrannic.ll  rule  of  mere  majorities, 
though  this  view  of  its  pur)K)se  and  char- 
acter is  now  urged  with  great  vehemence. 
It  was  meant  that  changes  in  our  ])olit- 
iciil  method-s  should  be  made  slowly,  and 
that  thev  should  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  orixanic  character  of  the  na- 
tional  government. 

If  the  peoi)le  who  do  not  approve  the 
doctrines  1  have  here  described  ai*e  in 


earnest,  it  is  necaesary  that  they  should 
learn  to  address  the  masses.  Those  who 
believe  tliat  property  and  culture  are  es- 
sential to  our  civilization  must  present 
their  case.  They  and  their  interests  are 
on  trial,  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  plead 
the  cause  of  what  they  most  value.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Surely  our  cultivated  men  should  be  able 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  the  whole  nation 
and  to  every  class  it  contains.  To  ad- 
mit that  ca])italists  and  cultivated  men 
cannot  gain  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  the  workingmen  implies  distrust  of  the 
justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  position  of  the  conservative 
class.  Americans  who  feel  that  their 
cause  is  a  righteous  one  should  not  fear 
to  speak  for  it  before  their  own  coun- 
trymen. I  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  writing  for  the  working  people 
to  read,  and  have  found  that  they  can 
understand  plain  speaking  and  siuceritj. 
If  I  had  the  money  required  for  such  an 
enterprise,  I  should  at  once  proceed  to 
establish  such  a  newspaper  as  I  have 
recommended.  What  we  most  need  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  ordinary  political 
journalism,  tliough  ])olitical  parties  are 
necessary  and  useful,  llie  need  of  the 
time  is  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
principles  and  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  fraternity.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted a  complete  examination  of  these 
subjects,  —  that  is  a  work  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country;  but  I  have  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  more  general  and  thor- 
ough discussion  of  these  questions  of  the 
time.  1  am  not  devoted  to  any  particu- 
lar plans  or  measures  for  improvement. 
I  should  be  glad  to  sec  each  of  my  lug- 
gestions  set  aside  for  something  better. 


ON  LYNN  TERRACE. 

(1879.) 

All  day  to  watch  the  blue  wave  curl  and  break, 

All  night  to  hear  it  plunging  on  the  shore,  — 
In  this  sea-dream  such  draughts  of  life  I  take, 
I  cannot  ask  for  more. 
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Behind  me  lie  the  idle  life  and  vain, 

The  taiik  unfinished,  and  the  weary  hours; 
That  long  wave  bears  me  softly  back  to  Spain 
And  the  Alhambra'B  towers! 

Once  more  I  halt  in  Andalusian  pass, 

To  list  the  mule-bells  jingling  on  the  height; 
Below,  a^i^ainst  the  dull  esparto  grass. 
The  almonds  glimmer  white. 

Huge  gateways,  wrinkled,  with  rich  grays  and  browns. 

Invite  my  fancy,  and  I  wander  through 
The  gable-shadowed,  zigzag  streets  of  towns 
The  world's  first  sailors  knew. 

Or,  if  I  will,  from  out  this  thin  sea-haze 

Low-lying  cliffs  of  lovely  Calais  rise; 

Or  yonder,  with  the  pomp  of  olden  days, 

Venice  salutes  my  eyes. 

Or  some  gaunt  castle  lures  me  up  its  stair; 
I  see,  far  off,  the  red-tiled  hamlets  shine, 
And  catch,  through  slits  of  windows  here  and  there. 
Blue  glimpses  of  the  Rhine. 

And  now  I  linger  in  green  English  lanes, 
By  garden-plots  of  rose  and  heliotrope; 
And  now  I  face  the  sudden  pelting  rains 
On  some  lone  Alpine  slope. 

Now  at  Tangier,  among  the  packed  bazaars, 
I  saunter,  and  the  merchants  at  the  doors 
Smile,  and  entice  me:  here  are  jewels  like  stars, 
And  curved  knives  of  the  Moors; 

Cloths  of  Damascus,  strings  of  amber  dates; 

What  would  Howadji  .  .  .  silver,  gold,  or  stone? 
Prone  on  the  sun-scorched  plain  outside  the  gates 
The  camels  make  their  moan. 

All  this  is  mine,  as  I  lie  dreaming  here. 

High  on  the  windy  terrace,  day  by  day; 
And  mine  the  children's  laughter,  sweet  and  clear. 
Ringing  across  the  bay. 

For  me  the  clouds;  the  ships  sail  by  for  me; 

For  me  the  petulant  sea-gull  takes  its  flight; 
And  mine  the  tender  moonrise  on  the  sea, 
And  hollow  caves  of  night! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
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Lyrical  i)ootry  is  poetry  in  its  in- 
tiMisest  and  purest  essence.  Other  forms 
of  poetry  may  be  greater,  more  intellect- 
ual.—  mav  eomhine  elements  more  nu- 
nuTous  and  diverse,  and  demand  more 
varied  powers  for  their  production;  but 
no  other  kind  contains  within  the  same 
compass  so  much  of  the  true  poetic  ore, 
of  that  simple  and  vivid  essence  which 
to  all  true  poetry  is  the  breath  of  life. 

For  what  is  it  that  is  the  primal  source, 
the  earliest  impulse,  out  of  which  all 
true  ])oetry  in  the  past  has  sprunjr,  out  of 
which  alone  it  ever  can  sprin;r?  Is  it  not 
the  descent  u|)on  the  soul,  or  the  fiasli- 
ini^  up  from  its  inmost  depths,  of  some 
thought,  sentiment,  emotion,  which  f>os- 
sesses  it,  fills  it,  kindles  it,  as  we  say  in- 
spires it  V  It  may  be  some  new  truth, 
which  the  poet  has  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cern. It  may  be  some  world-old  truth, 
borne  in  on  his  soul  so  vividlv  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  man  who 
has  ever  seen  it.  New  to  him,  as  if  no 
other  eye  hjid  ever  seen  it,  the  light  of 
it  makes  all  it  touches  new.  In  remote 
times,  before  poetry  had  molded  for  it- 
self settled  forms,  it  could  oulv  be  some 
impulse  torrent  strong,  some  fountain  of 
thought  bursting  from  the  deepest  and 
freshest  seats  of  the  soul,  that  could 
cleave  for  itself  channels  of  utterance. 
In  later  times,  when  a  poi'tic  language 
had  been  framed,  poetic  forms  stereo- 
typed, and  poetry  ha<l  bec»)me  an  art,  or 
even  a  literarv  trade,  a  far  feebler  im- 
])ulse  mi'^ht  borrow  these  forms  and  ex- 
press itself  poeti<'ally.  But  originally  it 
Avas  not  so.  Jn  ju'imitive  times,  as  Kwald 
savs.  it  was  onlv  the  marvelous,  over- 
mastering  power,  tin*  irresistible  impulse 
ot'  some  (piite  new  and  creative  tliought, 
which.  de>eendiiig  !ipon  a  man,  could  be- 
come wiihin  him  the  spirit  and  impelling 
force  of  jM^etry. 

To  imr  modern  ears  all  this  sounds 
unreal,  —  a  thiiii:  vou  read  of  in  resthetic 
books,  but  never  mei't  with  in  actual  life. 
( )ur  I'i vilizatii  »n,  with  its  stereotyijed  ways 


and  smooth  conventioDalities,  has  done  so 
much  to  repress  strong  feeling,  above  all 
English  reserve  so  peremptorily  forbids 
all  exhibition  of  it,  even  when  most  gen- 
uine, that  if  any  are  visited  by  it  they 
must  learn  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  and 
be  content  to  know  *»  the  lonely  rapture 
of  lonely  minds.''  And  yet  even  in  tliis 
century  of  ours  such  things  have  been 
possible. 

A  modern  poet,  whose  own  experience 
and  productions  have  fully  exemplified 
his  words,  has  told  us,  ''A  man  cannot 
say,  I  will  write  poetry;  "  the  greatest 
poet  cannot  say  it,  for  the  mind  in  crea- 
tion is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  ir- 
resistible infiuence,  like  an  inconstant 
wind,  awakens  to  transitorv  brifrhtness. 
This  power  arises  from  within,  like  the 
color  of  a  flower  which  dims  and  changes 
as  it  is  developed,  and  the  conscious 
portions  of  our  nature  are  unprophetic 
either  of  its  approach  or  of  its  departure. 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and 
best  minds."^  This,  if  in  a  measure  tme 
of  all  poetry,  is  especially  descriptive  of 
lyrical  i)oetry. 

The  thought,  sentiment,  situation, 
which  shall  lay  hold  of  the  soul  with 
the  intense  force  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
rise  to  the  highest  elevation,  must  be 
single,  solitary.  Other  thoughts  may  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  ruling  one,  and 
contribute  to  bo<ly  it  forth,  but  these  are 
merely  accessory  and  subordinate.  One 
ruling  paramount  thought  or  emoiion 
there  must  be,  if  the  mind  is  to  rise  to 
its  highest  elevation,  to  be  kindled  and 
concentrated  into  its  warmest  glow.  And 
what  we  call  a  lyric  poem  is  the  adequate 
and  consummate  expression  of  some  su- 
preme moment,  some  one  such  raptur- 
ous mood.  Single  we  said  the  inspir- 
ing mood  must  be,  —  whole,  unroingled, 
all-absorbing.  "When  a  mood  of  mind, 
a  thought,  a  sentiment,  or  an  emotion, 
or  a  situation  or  an  incident  possessing 
these  characters,  has  filled,  overmastered. 
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the  siniier's  soul,  then  tlie  vehicle  most 
fitted  to  express  it  is  the  form  of  words 
which  we  call  lyrical  or  musical. 

When  and  how  the  adfc^uate  utter- 
ance of  the  inward  visitation  comes  is 
an  interesting  question,  which,  however, 
need  not  <letain  us  now.  There  may 
have  been  instances  in  which  the  poet, 
in  the  first  flush  of  emotion,  projected 
it  into  lans;uage  perfect  and  complete. 
This,  however,  I  should  believe,  is  but 
rare,  and  only  when  the  faculty  of  poetic 
utterance  has  been  trained  to  the  finest. 
Far  more  often,  I  should  believe,  a  few 
burning  words,  a  line  here  and  there, 
have  s{)rung  to  life  in  the  first  moment  of 
excitement,  and  then  have  remained  in 
the  mind  as  the  kevnotes,  till  afterwards 
the  propitious  hour  arrives  which  shall 
round  off  the  whole  thought  into  perfect 
lanjjuajje.  Other  instances  there  are  in 
which  the  profound  impressions  have 
come  and  gone,  and  found  no  words  at 
the  time,  but  lain  long  dumb  within,  till, 
retouched  in  some  hap})y  moment  by 
memory  and  imagination,  they  have  tak- 
en to  themselves  wings,  and  bodied  them- 
selves forever  in  language  adequate  to 
their  orijjinal  brijjhtness.  This  it  is  of 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  when  he  calls 
poetry  **  emotion  remembered  in  tran- 
quillity.** It  is  seen  exemplified  in  his 
own  best  lyrics,  many  of  which  were 
no  doubt  born  in  this  way;  preeminent- 
Iv  is  it  seen  in  that  master  o<le  of  his 
on  Intimations  of  Immortality.  And  if 
those  moments  of  remembered  fervor, 
seen  through  the  atmosphere  of  mem- 
ory, lose  something  of  their  original  in- 
tensity, they  win  instead  a  pensive  and 
spiritual  light,  which  forms  I  know  not 
how  much  of  their  charm. 

But  how^ever  and  whenever  the  one  in- 
spiring impulse  finds  words  to  embody 
it,  one  thing  is  certain,  —  that  ei\}bodi- 
ment  must  be  in  hmguage  which  has  in 
it  rhythm  and  melody.  The  expression 
must  be  musical,  and  for  this  reason. 
There  is  a  strange  kinship  between  in- 
ward fervor  of  emoiicm  and  outward  mel- 
odv  of  voice.  When  one  overmasterinjr 
impulse  entirely  fills  the  soul,  there  is  a 
heaving  of  emotion  within  which  is  in 
its  nature  rhythmical,  —  is  indeed  music, 


though  unuttered  music.  And  when  this 
passes  outward  into  expression,  it  of  ne- 
cessity seeks  to  embody  itself  in  some 
form  of  words  which  shall  be  musical,  the 
outward  melody  of  language  answering 
to  the  already  rhythmicaf  and  musical 
volume  of  feelin<;  that  is  billowincr  within. 
We  see  this  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
any  one  is  more  than  usually  moved  the 
excitement,  passing  outward,  changes  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  makes  them  mu- 
sical. Lyrical  poetry  is  but  the  concen- 
trating into  regular  form  and  carrying  to 
a  higher  power  this  natural  propensity. 

To  make  the  perfect  lyric  two  things 
must  conspire:  more  than  usual  depth, 
intensity,  and  tenderness  in  the  original 
emotion,  and  a  corresponding  mastery 
over  language  to  give  it  fitting  utterance. 
The  light  that  Hashes  up  in  the  first  cre- 
ative moment  must  be  so  vivid  and  pene- 
trating that  it  fills  and  illumines  every 
syllable  of  the  language,  even  as  the 
li<;ht  of  the  settincr  sun  fills  the  cloud 
and  transfiorures  it  into  its  own  bright- 
ness.  When  this  depth  and  tenderness 
of  susceptibility  meet  with  perfect  power 
of  expression,  we  have  the  great  lyric 
poems  of  the  world.  When  such  a  cre- 
ation has  been  accomplished,  we  have, 
as  I  have  alreadv  said,  the  lartrest  amount 
of  the  true  poetic  essence  condensed 
within  the  smallest  compass,  and  pro- 
jected in  the  directest  form  and  with  the 
most  thrilling  power  of  which  human 
language  is>;apable. 

Lyric  poems  are  in  a  special  way  the 
creation  of  youth  and  the  delight  of  age. 
Longer  poems,  the  epic,  the  tragedy, 
demand  more  varied  and  maturer  pow- 
ers, and  have  generally  been  composed 
by  men  who  have  reached  middle  life. 
The  intense  glow,  the  tumultuous  rush 
of  feeling,  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
song  belong  preeminently  to  youth,  and 
can  seldom  in  their  first  freshness  be 
perpetuated  even  in  those  who  have  car- 
riecl  the  boy's  heart  furthest  into  man- 
hood. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  life  and  the  con- 
tinual sight  of  mortality  pressing  homo 
cool  down  the  most  ardent  glow  and  abate 
the  strongest  impulse.  Hence  it  is  that 
most  of  the  greatest  lyrists  have  done 
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their  pipings  before  forty;  many  have 
ceased  to  sini;  even  earlier.  The  songs 
or  lyric  poems  composed  in  mature  life 
are  mainly  such  as  those  which  Wortls- 
worth  speaks  of,  —  ])roducts  of  emotion 
remembered  in  trampiillity.  These  no 
doubt  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  in 
which  the  fervor  of  early  feeling  is  tem- 
pered and  mellowed  by  the  ripeness  of 


ajje. 


In  the  sequel  I  shall  try  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  many  possible  kinds  of  lyr- 
ics. There  is  an  obvious  division  of  Ivr- 
ics  suggested  by  a  passage  which  I  re- 
cently read  in  the.liter.ary  studies  of  the 
late  Mr.  Walter  Bagi'hot.  That  very 
able  man,  who  was  long  known  chiefly 
as  an  original  w'riter  on  i)olitical  econo- 
my, seems  to  have  bi;en  even  more  at 
home  in  the  det;j)est  problems  of  meta- 
physics and  the  finest  shades  of  poetic 
feeling  than  when  distnissing  the  doctrine 
of  runt  or  the  currency.  Speaking  of 
lyric  poetry,  he  says,  '*  That  species  of 
art  may  be  flividcd  rougldy  into  the  hu- 
man and  the  al)stract.  The  sphere  of 
the  foriner  is  of  course  the  actual  life, 
passions,  and  a<'tions  of  real  men.  In 
early  ages  there  is  no  subject  for  art  but 
natural  life  an<l  primitive  passion.  At  a 
later  time,  when  froin  the  deposit  of  the 
dcbri'i  of  a  hundred  jdiilosopliies  a  large 
number  of  half-personififd  abstractions 
are  j)art  of  the  familiar  thoughts  and  lan- 
guayre  of  all  mankind,  there  are  new  oh- 
jects  to  excite  the  fei;lings,  —  we  might 
even  sav  there  are  new  feelinjjs  to  be  ex- 
citi'd;  the  rou'^h  substance  of  original 
passion  is  sublimated  and  attenuated,  till 
we  liardly  recoirnizc  its  id«Mitity.'*  Out 
of  this  last  state  oi  fei'lini;  comes  the  al)- 
stract,  or  I  may  call  it  the  intellectual 
lyric.  I  pro])ose  to  dwell  on  the  former 
of  these  two  kinds. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression,  es- 
pecially in  Kngland,  that  Burns  created 
St'nttish  stmg.  and  that  all  that  is  valu- 
able in  it  i>  his  work.  Instead  of  sav- 
inix  that  Hums  eri'aled  S('t)tti>h  song,  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  8iM)ttisli 
song  created  Ihirns,  and  that  in  him  it 
culminated.  He  was  born  at  a  happy 
liour  for  a  national  songster,  Avith  a 
jireat  back^jround  of  son;:  ci'uturies  old 


beliind   him,    and   breathing   from    his 
childhood  a  very  atmosphere  of  melody. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Scotch  have 
been  a  song-loving  people,  meaning  by 
song  both  the  tunes,  or  airs,  and  words. 
This  is  not  the  side  which  the  Scotch- 
man turns  to  tlie  world,  when  he  goea 
abroad  into  it  to  push  his  fortune.     We 
all  know  the  character  that  passes  cur- 
rent as  that  of  the  typical  Scot,  —  sandy- 
haired,  hard-featured,    clannish   to  his 
countrymen,  shrewd,  cautious,  self-seek- 
ing, self-reliant,  persevering,  unsympa- 
thetic to  strangers,  diiUcult  to   drive  a 
bargain  with,  impossible  to  circumvent 
The  last  thing  a  stranger  would  credit 
him   with  would    be  the  love  of  sons. 
Yet  when  that  hard,  calculatins  trader 
has  retired  from  the  'change  or  the  mar- 
ket-place to  his  own   iireside,  perhaps 
the  things  he  loves  best,  almost  as  much 
as  his  dividends,  will   be  those  simple 
national   melodies  he   has  known   from 
his  childhood.     Till  a  very  recent  time 
the  wliolc   air  of   Scotland,  among  the 
country  people,  was   redolent  of  song. 
You  heard  the  milkmaid  sinirins;   some 
old  chant,  as  she   milked  the   cows  in 
Held  or  byre;  the  liousi>.wife  went  about 
her  work,  or  span  at  her  wheel,  with  a  liU 
upon   her  lips.     In   the  Highland  glen 
you  might  hear  some  solitary  reaper  sing- 
ing like  her  whom  Wordsworth  has  im- 
mortalized ;  in  the  Lowland  harvest  field, 
now  one,  now  another,  of  the  reapers  tak- 
ing up  an  old-world  melody,  and  thei. 
the  whole  band  breaking  out  into  some 
well-known  chorus.     The  plowmiin,  too', 
in  winter,  as  he  turned  over  the  lea  fur- 
rows, beguiled  the  time  by  humming  or 
whistling  a  tune;  even  the  weaver,  as  ho 
clashed  his  shuttle  between  the  threads, 
mellowed  the  har>h  sound  wjth  a  sonz. 
In  former  days  soul:  was  the  great  amuse- 
miMit  of  the  peasantry,  as  they  of  a  win- 
ter night  met  for  a  handet-gathering*  by 
each  other's  liresides.     This  was  the  us- 
age in  Scotland  for  centuries,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  radical  newspa|>cr  which 
has  su|HTSi>ded  it  is  an  improvement. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  airs 
of  nudodies  are  older  than  the  words:  al- 
most all  the  tunes  have  had  at  lea^t  two 
sets  of  words,  an  earlier  and  a  later;  many 
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n  have  outlived  more.  There  is 
rather  vague  discussion  as  to  the 
from  which  the  Scottish  national 
?ame.  Some  writers  would  refer 
D  James  I.,  of  whom  we  are  told 
},  *'  invented  a  new,  melancholy, 
aintive  style  of  music,  different 
I  others."  Some  would  trace  them 
3ld  Celtic  music,  which  has  infil- 
itself  unawares  from  the  High- 
ito  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and  it 
be  douhted  that  to  this  source  we 
ne  of  our  finest  melodies.  Others 
make  the  Lowland  music  a  Scan- 
.n  rather  than  a  Celtic  immigra- 
Others,  with  not  a  little  probabil- 
ic  found  a  chief  origin  of  it  in  the 
Dug,  Gregorian  chants,  or  other 
tunes  of  the  mediaeval  church, 
nsinjy  to  the  hearts  and  memories 
people  after  they  had  been  ban- 
•om  the  churches.  Whatever  may 
?en  their  origin,  these  old  airs  or 
js,  which  have  been  sung  by  so 
;enerations,  are  full  of  character, 
^e  a  marked  individuality  of  their 
They  are  8im{)lt\  yet  strong,  wild, 
?et,  answering  wonderfully  to  the 
primary  emotions,  lending  them- 
ilike  to  sadness  or  gayety,  humor, 
f',  or  pathos,  manly  independence 
olve  or  heart-broken  lamentation, 
musical  peculiarities  distinguish 
cannot  say,  knowing  nothing  of 
)ut  only  the  delight  it  gives.  If 
3  cares  to  know  what  the  musical 
it-ristics  of  Scotch  music  are,  I 
•efer  him  to  a  publication  called 
listle,  which  is  now  beincr  broucrht 
Mr.  Colin  Brown,  of  Glasfjow; 
misrellanv  of  Scottish  sonor  there 
quisition  on  the  nature  of  the  na- 
lusic,  which  seems  to  me  to  make 
r)le  matter  more  plain  and  intelli- 
han  any  other  of  the  treatises  I 
et  with.  But  whatever  may  have 
le  origin,  whatever  may  be  the 
eristics,  of  the  Scottish  tunes  or 
,»s,  the  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
jjeneral  the  musical  airs  are  old- 
I  the  words  of  the  sonjrs  which 
'  have,  and  were  in  a  great  meas- 
inspirers  of  the  words. 
It  the  poetry  of  the  oldest  songs, 


since  I  cannot  analyze  or  describe  the 
music,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two.  It  is 
songs  I  speak  of  now,  not  ballads.  For 
though  these  two  terms  are  often  used 
indiscriminately,  I  should  wish  to  keep 
them  distinct.  A  ballad  is  a  poem  which 
narrates  an  event  in  a  simple  style,  no- 
ticing the  several  incidents  of  it  success- 
ively as  they  occurred;  not  indulging  in 
sentiment  or  reflection,  but  conveying 
whatever  sentiment  is  in  it  indirectly,  in 
the  way  the  facts  are  told,  rather  than 
by  direct  expression.  A  song,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  little  or  no  narra- 
tive, tells  no  facts,  or  gives  only  allusive- 
ly the  thinnest  possible  frame- work  of 
fact  with  a  view  to  convey  some  one  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  —  one  sentiment,  one 
emotion,  simple,  passionate,  unalloyed 
with  intellectualizing  or  analysis.  It  is 
of  feeling  all  compact;  the  words  are 
translucent  with  the  lif^ht  of  the  one  all- 
pervading  emotion,  the  essence  of  the 
true  song.  Mr.  Carlyle  well  describes 
the  true  song  when  he  says,  **  The  story, 
the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but  suggested; 
not  said  or  spouted  in  rhetorical  com- 
pleteness and  coherence,  but  sung  in  fit- 
ful gushes,  in  glowing  hints,  in  fantastic 
breaks,  in  warblings  not  of  the  voice  only, 
but  of  the  whole  mind." 

As  to  the  history  of  these  songs,  it  was 
only  in  the  last  century  that  men  began 
to  think  them  worth  collecting,  and  only 
in  this  century  that  they  have  sought  to 
trace  their  age  and  history.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  entire  songs  of  which  we  can 
be  sure  that  they  existed,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  have  them,  before  the  Ref- 
ormation. Snatches  and  fragments  there 
are  of  much  older  date,  some  as  early  as 
the  war  of  independence,  when  in  the 
days  of  Robert  Bruce  the  Scotch  sang 
in  triumph,  — 

"  Ifaldeiu  of  England 
8ore  maj  ye  moume 
For  your  lemmans  ye  hae  lost 
At  Bannockbum." 

James  I.,  that  wonderful  artist,  is  said, 
besides  his  graver  poems,  to  have  com- 
posed songs  in  the  vernacular  which  were 
sung  by  the  people;  but  these  have  per- 
ished, or  are  now  unknown.  James  Y, 
celebrated  his   adventures  among   the 
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peasantry  in  the  somewhat  free  ballad 
or  song,  The  Gaberlunzie  Man. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ur}',  there  came  in  Scotland  an  awak- 
ening, some  would  say  a  revival,  of  lit- 
erature of  various  kinds,  and  amon^ 
these  a  taste  for  the  national  songs,  which 
had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  left  to 
the  peasantry.  The  first  symptom  of 
this  was  the  publication  in  1 706  of  Wat- 
son's collection  of  Scotch  ]K)ems,  which 
contained  a  number  of  old  songs.  But 
that  which  marked  most  decisively  the 
turn  of  tlie  tide  in  favor  of  the  ohl  pop- 
ular songs  was  the  publication  by  Allan 
Ramsay  of  his  Tea  Table  Miscellany  in 
1724.  Ramsay  was  himself  a  poet  and 
a  song  writer,  and,  living  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  book-seller,  undertook  to  supply  the 
upper  ranks  with  the  songs  which  he 
had  heard  in  his  moorland  birth-place. 
The  Tea  Table  Miscellany  was  intended, 
as  its  name  sug;:ests,  to  furnish  the  more 
polished  circles  of  Edinburgh,  at  their 
social  meetings,  with  the  best  s])ecinien8 
of  their  national  melodies.  Tlirou<;h  that 
collection  the  homely  strains  which  had 
been  born  in  cottages,  and  described  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  ])easants,  found 
their  wav  to  the  drawinoj-rooms  of  the 
rich  and  refined. 

In  this  collection  honest  Allan  pre- 
served a  good  deal  of  the  genuine  old 
ware  of  our  sonsrs,  which  but  for  him 
mijxht  have  i)erisht*d.  Manv  old  strains 
he  recast  after  his  own  taste,  substitut- 
ing for  the  names  of  Jock  and  Jennie 
Damon  and  Phvllis,  and  for  snn  and 
moon  Pha?bus  and  Cvnthia.  A  grejit 
deal  was  done  at  this  time  to  spoil  the 
genuine  old  p«M*try  with  importations  of  a 
false  classicism  from  Virgil's  Eclogues,  or 
jH»rhaps  from  Poj>e's  imitations  of  these. 
Much  was  then  irretrievably  sj^oiled ; 
but  wc  mav  Ih'  irlad  that  so  much  was 
allowi'd  to  escajH.*  the  touch  of  the  sjHjil- 
ers. 

After  Ramsav's  time  the  love  of  Scot- 
tish  soni;  spread  through  all  ranks  in 
Scotland,  and  many  exquisite  melodies, 
Iwth  tune  and  wonis.  were  added  to  the 
current  stt»ck  bv  distinixuishcd  men  of 
the  time,  and  especially  by  ladies  of 
what  Lockhart  used   to  call  *Mine  old 


Scotch  families.' '  Conspicuous  among 
the  lady  songstresses  stands  Lady  Gri- 
sell  Baillie.  She  was  a  girl  during  the 
troublous  times  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  and  died  a  widow  in  1746.  By  her 
heroic  conduct  in  preserving  the  life 
of  her  father,  the  covenanting  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  she  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  her  countrymen  before  she  was 
known  as  a  poetess.  To  the  heroic 
Christian  character  which  she  displayed 
while  still  a  girl  she  added  the  accom- 
plishment of  song.  One  of  her  songs 
begins,  — 

"  Thero  w&s  ance  s  maj,  and  she  loved  lui  hmui  ;  " 

and  it  has  for  a  chorus,  — 
"  And  were  na  my  heart  lioht  I  woald  die." 

The  song,  excellent  in  itself,  was  made 
more  famous  by  having  been  quoted  by 
Burns  on  a  well-known  occasion  in  his 
later  days.  Lady  Grisell  was  a  native 
of  the  Borders,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
our  best  songs,  as  of  our  ballads,  came 
from  the  Boi-der  land. 

Other  Bonier  ladies  followed  her  in 
the  path  of  song,  espe<'ially  Miss  Jane 
Elliot,  of  Minto,  and  Miss  Rutherford, 
of  Fairniche,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn, 
who  lived  to  be,  in  her  old  age,  a  friend 
of  Scott's  bovhood.  Each  of  these  made 
herself  famous  by  one  immortal  song. 
Miss  Elliot,  taking  up  one  old  line,  — 

"  I  're  hoard  the  lilting  at  our  gowe-m! Iking," 

and  a  refrain  that  remained  from  the 
lament  sun;;  for  the  warriors  of  Ettrick 
Forest  who  had  died  at  Flo<lden,  — 

"  The  flowen  o-  the  Forest  are  a  wed  awa/' 

san<r  it  anew  in  a  strain  which  breathes 
the  finest  spirit  of  antiquity.  Miss 
Rutherfonl.  Iwrn  herst^lf  on  tlie  border 
of  Ettrick  Forest,  took  up  the  same  re- 
frain, and  adapteil  it  to  a  more  recent 
calamitv  which  iH'fell  in  her  own  time, 
when  many  lainls  of  the  Forest  were 
overwhelmed  with  niin  and  swept  aw«y. 
Tlie  sonifs  of  these  three  ladies,  while 
they  are  true  to  the  old  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  our  native  minstrelsy,  did  some- 
thing toward  refining  it,  by  showing  of 
how  purt>  nnd  elevat«'d  a  sentiment  it 
might  be  made  the  v«>hiele. 
These  ladies'  sonss  were  first  made 
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known  to  the  world  by  appearing  in  a 
collection  of  Scottish  songs,  ancient  and 
modern,  published  in  1769  by  David 
Herd,  a  zealous  antiquary  and  collector. 
After  Ramsay's  Miscellany,  this  publica- 
tion of  Herd's  marks  another  ei)0ch  in 
the  history  of  Scottish  song.  Herd  pre- 
served many  precious  relics  of  the  past, 
which  otherwise  would  have  disappeared. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  searchins:  out 
every  scra[>  that  was  old  and  genuine, 
and  his  eye  to  the  genuinely  antique 
was  far  truer  than  Ramsay's.  This, 
however,  may  be  said:  he  was  so  faith- 
ful and  indiscriminate  in  his  zeal  for  an- 
tiquity that,  along  with  the  pure  ore,  he 
retained  much  baser  metal  that  miorht 
well  have  been  left  to  perish.  Not  a 
few  of  the  son^s  in  his  collection  are 
coarse  and  indecent.  As  has  often  been 
said,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  Bums 
did  to  purify  Scottish  song,  we  have  only 
to  comi)are  those  which  he  has  left  us 
with  many  which  Herd  incorporated  in 
his  collect i(m  and  published  not  twenty 
years  before  Burns  appeared. 

Scottish  song  is  true  pastoral  poetry, 
—  the  truest  pastoral  poetry  I  know. 
That  is,  it  expresses  the  lives,  thoughts, 
feelings,  manners,  incidents,  of  men  and 
women  who  were  shepherds,  peasants, 
crofters,  and  small  moorland  farmers,  in 
the  very  language  and  i)hrases  which 
they  used  at  their  firesides.  As  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  the  productions,  many 
of  them,  not  of  book-learned  men,  but  of 
country  peoi)le,  with  country  life,  cottage 
characters  and  incidents,  for  their  sub- 
jects, they  utter  the  feelings  which  poor 
men  have  known  in  the  very  words  and 
phrases  which  poor  men  have  used.  No 
wonder  the  Scottish  peoj)le  love  them; 
for  never  was  the  heart  of  any  people 
more  fully  reinlered  in  poetry  than  Scot- 
land's heart  in  these  songs.  Like  the 
homely  hodden-gray,  formerly  the  cot- 
ter's only  wear,  warped  in  woof,  they 
are  entirely  honiespnn.  The  stuff  out  of 
which  they  are  composed, 

"  The  cardin  o't,  the  spinnin  o*t, 
The  warpin  o't,  the  wiunia  o't," 

is  the  heart  fibre  of  a  stout  and  hardy 
peasantry. 

Every  way  you  take  them,  —  in  author- 


ship, in  sentiment,  in  tone,  in  language, 
—  they  are  the  creation  and  property 
of  the  people.  And  if  educated  men 
and  high-bom  ladies,  and  even  some  of 
Scotland's  kings,  have  added  to  the 
store,  it  was  only  because  they  had  lived 
familiarly  among  the  peasantry,  felt  as 
they  felt,  and  spK>ken  their  language  that 
they  were  enabled  to  sing  strains  that 
their  country's  heart  would  not  disown. 
For  the  whole  character  of  these  melo- 
dies, various  as  tliey  are,  is  so  peculiar 
and  so  pronounced  Uiat  the  smallest  fpr- 
eign  element  introduced,  one  word  out 
of  keeping,  grates  on  the  ear  and  mars 
the  music.  Scottish  song  has  both  a 
spirit  and  a  frame-work  of  its  own,  with- 
in which  it  rigorously  keeps.  Into  that 
frame- work,  these  molds,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  strong  and  manly  thought, 
how  much  deep  and  tender  human-heart- 
edness,  can  be  poured.  But  so  entirely 
unique  is  the  inner  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
outward  setting,  that  no  one,  not  even 
Burns,  could  stretch  it  beyond  its  com- 
pass without  your  being  at  once  aware 
of  a  falsetto  note.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Burns  that,  taking  the  old  form  of  Scot- 
tish song  as  his  instrument,  he  was  able 
to  elicit  from  it  so  much.  That  Burns 
was  the  creator  of  Scottish  song  no  one 
would  have  denied  more  vehemently  than 
himself.  When  he  appeared,  in  1786,  as 
the  national  poet  of  his  country,  the  tide 
of  popular  taste  was  running  strong  in 
favor  of  Scottish  song.  He  took  up  tha( 
tide  of  feeling,  or  rather  he  was  taken 
up  by  it,  and  he  carried  it  to  its  height. 
He  was  nurtured  in  a  homo  that  was 
full  of  song.  His  mother's  memory  was 
stored  with  old  tunes  or  songs  of  her 
country,  and  she  sang  them  to  her  eld- 
est boy  from  his  cradle-time  all  through 
his  boyhood.  Amid  the  multifarious 
reading  of  his  early  years,  the  book  he 
most  prized  was  an  old  song  book,  which 
he  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
poring  over  it,  he  says,  as  he  drove  his 
cart  or  walked  to  labor,  song  by  song, 
verse  by  verse,  carefully  distinguishing 
the  true,  tender,  or  sublime  from  affec- 
tation and  fustian.  Thus  he  learned 
his  song-craft  and  his  critic-craft  to- 
gether.    The  earliest  poem  he  composed 
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was  in  his  seventeenth  summer,  a  simple 
love  song  in  praise  of  a  girl  who  was  his 
companion  as  a  reaper  in  the  harvest 
field.  The  last  strain  he  breathed  was 
from  his  death-bed,  in  remembrance  of 
some  former  affection. 

Yet  deep  as  were  the  love  and  power 
of  song,  the  true  lyric  throb  of  heart 
within  him,  it  was  not  as  a  lyrist  or  song 
writer  that  he  became  famous.  The 
firj^t  Kilmarnock  vohiine,  which  carried 
him  at  once  to  the  height  of  poetic  fame, 
contained  only  three  songs,  and  these, 
though  full  of  promise,  perhaps  not  his 
best.  A  sonjr  which  he  addressed  to  his 
first  love,  while  he  was  still  young  and 
innocent,  before  he  had  composed  almost 
any  of  his  other  poems,  has  a  tenderness 
and  delicacv  pel* lorn  reached  in  his  other 
love  somrs,  and  was  the  first  of  his  pro- 
ductions which  revealed  his  lyric  genius: 

"  Yestreen,  when  to  tho  trembling  string 
The  iLince  iriio«l  through  the  lighted  ha*, 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  put,  but  ncirher  he^ird  nor  sa.w  ; 
Though  this  was  f:iir,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  you  the  toiij<t  of  a'  the  town 
I  fiigh'd,  and  said  among  them  a\ 
'  Yu  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

"  0  Mnry,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whasu  only  faut  was  loving  thee? 
If  loTo  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  ho  pity  to  me  shown  ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Murison.** 

It  was  durini'  the  last  eij^ht  vears  of 
his  life  that  Burns  threw  his  whole  gen- 
ius into  son  J'.  Msinv  have  been  the  lam- 
entations  ovtT  this.  Scott  has  expressed 
his  ivirrel  that  in  his  later  and  more  evil 
days  Burns  was  guided  by  no  fixed  pur- 
pose,—  did  nut  gird  himsrlf  to  some 
ureat  dramatic  work,  such  as  ho  once 
contemplated.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  bewailed 
that  "our  son  of  thumlcr  should  have 
been  <M)nstraincd  to  pour  all  the  lijihtnin"' 
of  his  ir<'niii<  tlironnh  ilu'  narrow  crannv 
of  Sct»tti>h  soni;,  —  the  narrowest  cnmnv 
ever  v(iuch>afe«l  to  anv  son  of  thunder.'* 

We  mav  well  rcjret  that  his  later  vears 

•  • 

were  so  (h'Miltorv:  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  evil  habits  to  \vhi<h  latterlv  he  vield- 
ed;  we  may  allow  that  the  snpj)lying  two 
collections  with  weeklv  cariroes  of  sou;rs 


must  have  **  degenerated  into  a  slavish 
labor,  which  no  genius  could  support." 
All  this  may  well  be  granted,  and  yet 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Bums  was  pre- 
destined, alike  by  his  own  native  instinct 
and  by  his  outward  circumstances,  to 
be  the  great  songster  of  his  country,  —  I 
may  add,  of  the  world.  Song  was  the 
form  of  literature  which  he  had  drunk  in 
with  his  mother's  milk;  it  was  the  only 
subject  which  he  knew  better  and  had 
keener  insight  into  than  any  one  else, 
lie  had  longed  from  boyhood  to  shed 
upon  the  unknown  streams  of  his  native 
Ayrshire  some  of  the  power  which  gen- 
erations of  minstrels  had  shed  upon  Tar- 
row  and  Tweed.  He  tells  us  in  his  own 
vernacular  verse  that  from  boyhood  he 
had  — 

"  ET^n  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power), 
A  wish  that  to  my  latei^t  hour 
Shall  strongly  heare  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  old  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usef  u'  plan  or  book  could  make, 
Or  sing  a  song  at  least.'* 

lie  had  a  compassionate  sympathy  for 
the  old  nameless  sons:  makers  of  his 
country,  lying  in  their  unknown  graves, 
all  Scotland  over.  When  he  had  leisure 
for  a  few  brief  tours,  he  went  to  gaie  on 
the  places,  the  names  of  which  were 
embalmed  in  their  old  melodies,  to  find 
their  birth-places,  or  look  upon  the  graves 
where  they  lie  buried,  as  Wilson  beauti- 
fully says,  in  kirkyards  that  have  ceased 
to  exist  and  returned  to  the  wilderness. 
The  molds  which  those  old  singers  had 
be(pieathed  him,  the  channels  they  bad 
dug,  Burns  gladly  accepted,  and  into 
these  he  poured  all  the  fervor  of  liis  large 
and  meloilious  heart.  He  perceived  how 
gix»at  capabilities  lay  in  the  old  vernac- 
ular Lowland  dialect,  and  in  the  pastoral 
form  and  stvle  of  the  old  S<»otch  sonsr*. 
and  availed  himself  of  these,  and  expand- 
ed and  enriched  tlM?m.  —  this  he  did,  but 
more  than  this:  he  entered  with  his  whole 
soul  into  the  old  airs  and  mei(Mlios  witb 
which  the  earliest  songs  were  associated, 
and  these  old  melodies  became  his  inspli^ 
ers.  lie  tells  us  that  he  laid  it  down  asa 
rule,  from  his  first  attem])t8  at  song  writ* 
iui:.  to  sound  some  old  tune  over  and  orer 
till  he  cau;;ht  its  inspiration.  He  never 
composed  a  lyric  without  first  crooning  a 
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in  liis  mind  to  kindle  his  emotion 
'ulate  till*  rhvtlim  of  his  words, 
nes  he  f^ot  an  old  woman  to  hum 
e  to  him;  sometimes  the  village 
n  to  S(:ra])e  it  on  his  fiddle,  or  a 
}  drone  it  on  his  baj^pipe;  oftener 
I  wife  to  sinj^  it  aloud  to  him,  with 
Kl-note  wihl.  And  so  his  songs  are 
B  many  modern  ones,  set  to  music; 
e  themselves  music,  conceived  in 
)s|)here  of  music,  rising  out  of  it, 
;h  music  instinct  to  their  last  syl- 
But  the  essential  melodv  that  was 
might  have  effected  little,  if  he 
:  possessed  a  large  background  of 
)  draw  upon;  a  broad  and  deep 
•f  thouGjht  and  feeling  to  turn  to 
;  a  nature  largely  receptive  of  all 
of  all  influences  from  man  and 
ward  world  ;  most  tender  sensibil- 
iil  and  many-sided  sympathy  with 
:  breathes;  passionate,  headlong 
',  —  all  these  forces  acting  from 
and  through  an  intellect  the  most 
\\  of  his  time,  and  driving  it  homo 
netrating  insight  to  the  very  core 
and  things.  Yet  keen  as  was  his 
t,  no  one  knew  so  well  as  Burns 
song  writing  intellect  must  be 
subordinate  to  feeling;  that  it 
e  soothed  and  gently  charmed; 
for  a  moment  it  is  allowed  to  pre- 
\te  over  feeling,  tlie  song  is  killed, 
k^  C(iuipoise  and  perfect  intermin- 
f  thought  and  emotion,  the  strong 
itent  through  the  prevailing  mel- 
it  makes  Burns's  songs  what  they 
most  perfect  the  world  has  seen, 
as  a  singer  Burns  was  in  this,  that 
I  strong  nature,  his  birth,  and  all 
umstances  consjured  to  fix  his  in- 
•n  the  ])rimary  and  permanent  af- 
<,  tlie  great  fundamental  relations 
.  which  men  Iiave  always  with 
—  not  on  the  social  conventions 
lemcral  modes,  which  are  herein 
',  forgotten  in  the  next  generation, 
how  much  happier  than  Moore  or 
er,  or  other  song  writers  of  society 
n  a  late  civilization!  Burns  had 
:  on  the  primary  granite,  which  is 
ely  to  move  while  anything  on 
emains  steadfast, 
ider,  too,  the  perfect  naturalness, 


the  entire  spontaneity,  of  his  singing.  It 
gushes  from  him  as  easily,  as  clearly,  as 
sunnily,  as  the  sky-lark's  song  does.  In 
this  he.surpasses  all  other  song  compos- 
ers. In  truth,  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
and  his  soul  is  really  filled  with  his  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  composing  at  all;  the  word 
is  not  applicable  to  him.  He  sings  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  singing,  —  because 
his  heart  is  full,  and  could  not  otherwise 
relieve  itself  of  its  burden. 

Consider,  again,  that  while  it  is  the 
primary  emotions,  the  fundamental  and 
permanent  relations  and  situations  of  hu- 
man nature,  with  which  he  deals  in  his 
songs,  how  great  is  the  variety  of  those 
moods  and  feelings,  how  large  the  range 
of  them,  to  which  he  has  given  voice! 
One  emotion  with  him,  no  doubt,  is  par- 
amount, —  that  of  love.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  does  harp  on  this  string 
to  weariness,  that  he  docs  drive  the  am- 
atory muse  to  death.  As  our  eye  ranges 
over  his  songs,  we  could  wish  that,  both 
for  his  own  peace  and  for  our  satis- 
faction, he  had  touched  this  note  more 
sparingly.  As  Sir  Walter  says,  "  There 
is  evidence  enough  that  even  the  genius 
of  Burns  could  not  support  him  ih  the 
monotonous  task  of  writing  love  verses 
on  heaving  bosoms  and  sparkling  eyes, 
and  twisting  them  into  such  rhythmical 
form  as  might  suit  Scotch  reels,  ports, 
and  strathspeys.'* 

Yet,  allowing  all  this,  when  he  was 
really  serious,  how  many  phases  of  this 
emotion  has  he  rendered  into  words 
which  have  long  since  become  a  part  of 
the  mother  tongue  I  What  husband  ever 
breathed  to  his  absent  wife  words  more 
natural  and  beautiful  than  those  in 

"  Of  s*  the  airtf  the  winds  can  bUw  "  ? 

Then,  when  did  blighted  and  broken- 
hearted love  mingle  itself  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature  more  touchingly 
than  in 

"  Te  flowery  banka.o*  bonnle  Doon« 
IIow  can  ye  blame  sae  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birdf , 
And  I  sae  fa*  o'  -care  ?  -' 

Where  is  the  wooing  match  that  for 
pointed  humor  and  drollery  can  com- 
pare with  that  of  Duncan  Gray,  when 
'^  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,"  and 
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Duncan  **8pak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn!*' 
These  are  lines  that  for  happy  humor 
none  but  Burns  could  have  hit  off.  Many 
more  of  his  love  songs  are  equally  felici- 
tous, but  there  is  a  limitation.  It  has 
been  remarked,  and  I  think  truly,  of 
Burns 's  love  songs  that  their  rapture  is 
without  reverence.  The  distant  awe  with 
which  chivalry  approaches  the  beauty  it 
admires  is  unknown  to  him;  it  was  Scott's 
privilege  above  all  poets  to  feel  and  ex- 
piH^ss  this.  Perhaps  Burns  made  some 
slight  approach  toward  this  more  refined 
sentiment  in  his  love  song  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  minstrels:  — 

"  My  luvo  ia  like  s  red,  red  rose 
That  *B  newly  sprung  iu  June  : 
My  luye  is  like  a  molodie 
That  '8  sweetly  play'd  in  tune." 

And  again  in  that  early  song  of  his  to 
Mary  Morison,  which  has  been  already 
quoted. 

But  besides  those  effusions  of  young 
ardor  in  which  he  generally  indulges, 
how  well  has  he  conceived  and  depicted 
the  sober  certainty  of  long-wedded  love 
in  calm  and  cheerful  pathos  in  **  John 
Anderson,  my  jo,  John!  '* 

But  besides  the  one  emotion  which  was 
paramount  with  Burns,  how  many  other 
moods  has  he  rendered !  What  can  be 
simpler,  easier  (one  might  think),  to  com- 
pose than  such  a  song  as  **  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot  '*  ?  Yet  who  else 
has  done  it  V  There  is  about  this  sonjr 
almost  a  biblical  character,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  words  of  Naomi,  or  of  one  of 
the  old  Hebrew  patriarchs.  For,  as  has 
been  said,  the  whole  inevitable  essential 
conditions  of  human  life,  the  whole  of 
its  plain,  natural  joys  and  sorrows,  are 
descril)ed,  often  only  assumed,  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  they  arc  des(!ribed  nowhere 
else.  In  songs  like  Auld  Lang  Sync 
Burns  has  a])proached  nearer  to  this 
biblical  character  than  any  other  poet  I 
know.  Again,  if  wild  revelry  or  bac- 
chaneal  joy  is  to  find  a  voice  in  song, 
where  else  has  it  found  one  to  compare 
with  that  of  *'  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o' 
maut?  **  Certainly  not  in  the  "  Nunc  est 
bibendum  "  of  Horace.  The  heroic  chord, 
too,  Burns  has  touched  with  a  powerful 
band  in  **  Scots,  wha  hae."     The  great- 


est living  Scottish  writer  has  said  of  it, 
*  *  As  long  as  there  is  warm  blood  in  the 
heart  of  Scotchmen,  or  of  man,  it  will 
move  in  fierce  thrills  under  this  war  ode, 
the  best,  I  believe,  that  was  ever  written 
by  any  pen.''  To  this  oracle  I  suppose 
every  Scotchman  must  say  Amen.  And 
yet  I  have  my  own  misgivings.  I  think 
that  it  is  to  the  chann  of  music  and  old 
associations  rather  than  to  any  surpass- 
int;  excellence  in  the  words  that  the  sons 
owes  its  }K>wer.  Another  mood  is  uttered 
and  a  strange,  wild  fascination  dwells  in 
the  defiant  Farewell  of  Maopherson,  the 
Highland  Reever,  who 

"  liT'd  a  life  of  start  and  strife, 
And  died  of  treachery  ;  " 

and  to  whose  last  words  Burns  has  added 
this  matchless  chorus :  — 

"  Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Soe  dauntingly  gaed  be  ; 
He  play'd  a  spring  and  dano'd  it  ronnd, 
Below  the  gallows  tree.-' 

Last,  I  shall  but  name  ^'  A  man  's  a  man 
for  a  that,"  which,  though  not  withoat  a 
touch  of  democratic  bitterness,  embahna 
in  words  of  power,  not  to  be  matched 
out  of  Shakesi)eare,  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tive dignity  of  man  and  of  the  essential 
equality  of  all  men:  — 

«  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  man  's  the  gowd  for  a*  that.*' 

That  is  a  word  for  all  time. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the 
many  moods  of  mind  which  Burns  hai 
set  to  melo<ly.  He  composed  in  all  near* 
ly  three  hundred  songs,  and  of  these  from 
thirty  to  forty  represent  him  at  his  best, 
at  the  highest  ilood  mark  of  liis  singing 
power.  They  are  perfect  in  sentiment, 
perfect  in  form.  Amid  the  much  thai 
was  sad  and  heart -depressing  in  his  later 
years,  the  making  of  these  songs  was  hii 
comfort  and  delight.  Besides  the  solace 
he  had  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he 
found  tsonie  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  he  was  doing  something  to  stone 
for  the  waste  of  the  great  gifts  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted.  Of  these  three 
hundred  songs  some  were  founded  on 
old  words,  wliich  he  took,  retouched,  or 
recast;  sometimes  an  old  verse  or  line 
served  as  the  hint,  whence  he  struck  off 
an  original  song,  far  better  than  the  lost 
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one.  For  otliers  he  made  new  words 
from  bcginniiipr  to  end,  keeping  to  some 
old  tune,  and  preservinj;  the  native  pas- 
toral style  and  vernacular  dialect. 

Kverv  one  of  them  contains  some 
touch  of  tenderness  or  humor,  some  del- 
icate jjjrace  or  stroke  of  power,  which 
could  have  come  from  no  otlier  but  his 
master  hand.  And  to  his  great  credit 
iMi  it  ever  remembered  that  in  doing 
this  he  purified  the  ancient  songs  from 
much  coarseness,  and  made  them  fit  to 
be  heard  in  decent  society.  The  poems 
and  even  some  of  the  songs  of  Burns  are 
not  free  from  grossness,  which  he  himself 
regretted  at  the  last.  But  in  justice  to 
his  memory  it  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  how  many  songs  he  purged  of  their 
coarser  element,  —  how  many  tunes  he 
found  associated  with  most  unworthy 
words,  and  left  them  married  to  verses, 
pure  and  beautiful,  of  his  own  composing. 
Those  old  Scottish  melodies,  said  Thom- 
as Aird,  himself  a  poet,  **  sweet  and 
stronjj  thouj^h  thev  were,  strong  and 
sweet,  were  all  the  more,  from  their  very 
strength  and  sweetness,  a  moral  plague, 
from  the  indecent  words  to  which  many 
of  them  had  been  set.**  IIow  was  the 
plague  to  be  stayed  V  All  the  preachers 
in  the  land  could  not  divorce  the  gross- 
ness  from  the  music. 

The  only  way  was  to  put  something 
better  in  its  stead.  That  inestimable 
something,  not  to  be  bought  by  all  the 
mines  of  California,  Burns  gave  us.  And 
in  doing  so,  he  accomplished  a  social  re- 
form beyond  the  power  of  pulpit  or  Par- 
liament to  effect.  That  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  native  quality  of  Scottish 
song  Burns  took  up  and  carried  to  a 
higher  effect.  The  (jualities  and  charac- 
teristics which  we  find  in  the  best  old 
Scotti>h  songs,  and  preeminently  in  the 
best  sonirs  of  Burns,  are:  (1.)  Absolute 
truthfulness:  truthfulness  to  the  great 
facts  of  life ;  truthfulness  also  to  the  sing- 
er's own  feelings,— what  we  call  sincerity. 
(2.)  Perfect  naturalness.  The  feeling 
embodies  itself  in  a  form  and  language 
as  natural  to  the  poet  as  its  song  is  to 
the  bird.  This  is  what  Pitt  noted  when 
he  said  that  no  verse  since  Shakespeare's 
'*  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  coming 


sweetly  from  nature.**  I  should  venture 
to  hint  that  in  this  gift  of  perfect  spon- 
taneity Burns  was  even  beyond  Shake- 
speare. (3.)  What  is  perhaps  but  another 
form  of  the  same  thing,  you  have  in 
Burns*s  songs  what,  in  the  language  of 
logicians,  I  would  call  the  '*  first  inten- 
tion **  of  thought  and  feeling.  You  over- 
hear  in  them  the  first  throb  of  the  heart, 
not  reflected  over,  not  subtilized  or  re- 
fined, but  projected  warm  with  the  first 
glow  of  feeling.  (4.)  To  express  all  this 
his  native  Scottish  vernacular,  which  no 
one  has  ever  used  like  Burns,  contributed 
I  know  not  how  much.  That  dialect, 
broadening  so  many  vowels  and  drop- 
ping so  many  consonants,  lends  itself  es- 
pecially to  humor  and  tenderness,  and 
brings  out  many  shades  of  those  feelings 
which  in  English  would  entirely  evapo- 
rate. Nothing,  I  think,  more  shows  the 
power  of  Burns  than  this*  That  dialect, 
which  but  for  him  would  have  perished 
ere  now,  he  has  made  classical,  —  an  im- 
perishable portion  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  is  but  one  way  of  putting  a 
broader  and  very  striking  fact :  that  while 
everything  about  Burns  would  seem  to 
localize  and  limit  his  influence,  the  lan- 
guage he  employed,  the  coloring,  the 
manner,  the  whole  environment,  he  has 
informed  all  these  with  such  a  strength 
and  breadth  of  catholic  humanity  that  of 
every  emotion  which  he  has  sung  his  be- 
came the  permanent  and  accepted  voice 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 
Scottish  song,  I  have  said,  culminated 
in  Burns.  I  might  have  gone  further,  and 
said  that  he  gave  to  the  song  a  power  and 
a  dignity  before  undreamt  of.  The  thing 
became  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  whence 
he  blew  soul-animating  strains.  Is  there 
any  other  form  of  poetry  or  of  literature 
which  so  lays  hold  of  the  heart,  —  which 
penetrates  so  deep  and  is  remembered 
80  long?  Although  no  singer  equal  to 
Bums  has  arisen  in  Scotland  since  his 
day,  or  will  arise  again,  yet  in  the  gen- 
eration which  followed  him  song  in  his 
country  gained  a  new  impetus  from  what 
he  had  done  for  it.  Tannahill,  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  Walter  Scott,  Lady 
Nairn,  Hugh  Ainslie,  and  many  more 
contributed  some  new  treasure  to  swell 
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their  couiitrv's  stores.     Otl»er  nameless 

» 

men  there  are  who  will  vet  he  remcm- 
bere«l  in  Scotland,  each  as  the  author  of 
one  unforirotten  sontj.  Lady  Nairn,  I 
am  apt  to  fancy,  is  almost  our  best  song 
composer  since  IJurns.  She  has  given 
us  four  or  five,  each  in  a  difTerent  vein, 
which  mi^lit  be  placed  next  to  the  best 
of  Burns. 

Whether  the  roll  of  Scottish  song  is 
not  now  closed  is  a  thought  which  will 
often  recur  to  the  heart  of  those  who 
love  their  coimtry  better  for  its  songs* 
sake.  The  melodies,  the  form,  the  lan- 
guage, the  feeling,  of  those  national  lyr- 
ics belong  to  an  early  state  of  society. 
Can  the  old  molds  be  stretched  to  ad- 
mit modern  feidinjj  without  breaking  V 
Can  the  old  root  put  forth  fresh  shoots 
amid  our  nuulern  civilization?  Are  not 
school  boards  and  educational  apparatus 
doing  tlu'ir  best  to  stamp  out  the  grand 
old  dialect,  and  to  make  the  country 
people  ashamed  of  it? 

Can  the  leisure  and  the  full-hearted- 
ness  in  which  sonjj  is  born  auv  longer 
survive,  amid  the  hurry  of  life,  the  roar 
of  railways,  the  clash  of  machinery,  the 
universal  devotion  to  manufacture  and 
money  making? 

I  should  be  loth  to  answer  No;  but  1 
must  own  to  a  painful  misgiving  when  I 
remember  that  during  the  present  gen- 
eration, that  is,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  Scotland  has  produced  no  song 
that  I  know  of  that  can  be  named  along 
with  our  old  favorites. 

I  said  that  Burns  had  gtven  a  voice  to 
a  wide  range  of  emotion,  —  to  many 
moods ;  I  did  not  say  to  all,  —  that  would 
have  been  to  cxaggi*rate.  There  is  the 
whole  range  of  sentiment  which  belongs 
to  the  le.irned  and  philosophic,  that  which 
is  born  of  subtile,  perhaps  over-relined 
intellect,  which  he  has  not  tou(?hed.  No 
Scotti>h  song  has  touched  it.  Into  that 
region  it  couhl  nut  intrude  without  abro- 
gating  its  natun^  and  destroying  its  in- 
trinsic  charm.  That  charm  is  that  it 
m:iki-s  us  breathe  awhile  the  air  of  tlie 
mountains  and  the  moors,  not  that  of 
the  schools.  But  there  is  another  side 
on  which  Scottish  song  is  limited,  which 
il  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.     It  is  this  : 


there  is  little,  almost  no  allusion  to  re- 
ligion in  it.  It  is  almost  as  entirely 
destitute  of  the  spiritual  element  &s  if 
it  had  been  composed  by  pagans.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  wished  to  express  any 
real  Christian  feeling  or  aspiration,  we 
should  have  to  look  elsewhere  than  to 
these  songs.  Had  this  been  peculiarly 
confined  to  Burns's  songs,  we  might  have 
accounted  for  it,  since  he,  though  not 
without  a  haunting  sense  of  religion, 
lived  a  life  that  shut  him  out  from  itfi 
serener  side ;  he  never  had  the  heart  set 
free,  from  which  alone  religious  poetry 
can  ilow.  But  the  same  want  is  appar- 
ent in  almost  all  Scottish  songs  of  every 
age.  The  Scotch  have  passed  hither- 
to for  a  i-eligious  people,  and,  I  hope, 
not  without  reason.  Yet  there  is  hard- 
ly one  of  their  popular  songs  which 
breathes  any  deep  religious  emotions, 
which  expresses  any  of  those  thoughts 
that  wander  towards  eternity.  This  ifl 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  early  Scottish  songs  were  bo 
mingled  with  coarseness  and  indecency 
that  the  teachers  of  religion  and  guard- 
ians of  purity  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  set  their  face  against  them.  Song 
and  all  pertaining  to  it  got  to  be  looked 
upon  as  irreligious.  Moreover,  the  old 
stern,  strong  religion  of  Scotland  was 
somewhat  repressive  of  natural  feeling, 
and  divided  things  sacred  from  things 
j)rofano  by  an  over-rigid  partition ;  and 
songs  and  song  singing  were  reckoned 
among  things  profane.  Yet  the  native 
melodies  were  so  beautiful,  and  the 
words,  with  all  their  frequent  coarseness, 
contained  so  much  that  was  healthful, 
so  much  that  was  true  to  human  nature, 
that  they  could  not  be  put  down,  but 
kept  singing  themselves  on  in  the  heart!* 
and  homes  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  all 
denunciations.  In  the  old  time,  it  was 
often  the  same  pi'ople  who  read  their 
Bibles  most  whoso  memories  were  the 
greatest  store-houses  of  these  countless 
melodies.  As  a  modern  poetoss  has  said, 

*'  They  Bang  br  tnmi 
The  pnlms  of  DaTid  and  the  longa  of  Bnnu.'^ 

Lady  Nairn,  who  was  a  devoutly  relig>- 
ious  |>erson,  and  yet  loved  her  coun- 
try's songs,  and  felt  how  much  there  WM 
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in  tliera  which,  if  not  directly  religious, 
was  yt't  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  was  fain  to  remove  the  harrier; 
and  she  sang  one  strain,  Tlie  Land  o' 
the  Leal,  which,  even  were  there  none 
other  such,  would  remain  to  i)rove  how 
litth;  alien  to  Christianity  is  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  Scottish  song,  — how  easily 
it  can  rise  from  true  human  feeling  into 
the  pure  air  of  spiritual  religion.  If 
any  Scottish  religious  teacher  of  modern 
times  ever  possessed  a  high  spiritual 
ideal,  and  could  set  forth  the  stern  side 
of  righteousness,  it  was  Edward  Irving; 
yet  in  his  devoutest  moods  he  could  ever 
take  with  him  the  rememhrance  of  the 
melodies  and  sono[s  he  had  loved  in 
childhood.  With  a  passage  from  his 
sermon  on  Religious  Meditation,  I  shall 
conclude  :  '*  I  have  seen  Sahbath  sisfhts 
and  joined  in  Sal)l)ath  worships  which 
took  the  heart  with  their  simpUcity  and 
thrilled  it  with  sublime  emotions.  I 
have  crossed  the  hills  in  the  sober,  con- 
templative autumn  to  reach  the  retired, 
lonely  church  betimes ;  and  as  we  de- 
scended towards  the  simple  edifice, 
whither  every  heart  and  every  foot  di- 
rected itself  from  the  country  around 
on  the  Sabbath  morn,  we  beheld  issuing 
from  every  glen  its  little  train  of  wor- 


shipers coming  up  to  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord's  house,  round  which  the 
bones  of  their  fatliers  reposed.  In  so 
holy  a  place  the  people  assembled  un- 
der a  roof  where  ye  of  the  plentiful 
South  would  not  have  lodged  the  porter 
of  your  gate;  but  under  that  roof  the 
people  sat  and  sang  their  Maker's  praise, 
*  tuning  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest 
aim,'  and  the  pastor  poured  forth  to 
God  the  simple  wants  of  the  people, 
and  poured  into  their  attentive  ears  the 
scope  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 
The  men  were  shepherds,  and  came  up 
in  their  shepherd's  guise,  and  the  very 
brute,  the  shepherd's  servant  and  com- 
panion, rejoiced  to  come  at  his  feet.  It 
was  a  Sabbath,  —  a  Sabbath  of  rest!  But 
were  the  people  stupid?  Yes,  in  what 
an  over-excited  citizen  would  call  stu- 
pid ;  that  is,  they  cared  not  for  Parlia- 
ments, for  plays,  routs,  or  assemblies, 
but  they  cared  for  their  wives  and  their 
children,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and 
their  God  ;  and  they  sang  their  own 
native  songs  in  their  own  native  vales, 
—  songs  which  the  men  I  speak  of  can 
alone;  imagine  and  compose.  And  from 
them  we  citizens  have  to  be  served  with 
songs  and  melodies,  too,  for  we  can 
make  none  ourselves." 

J.  C.  Skairp, 


ALBERT   GALLATIN.^ 


It  is  probably  impossible  to  discover  in 
the  history  of  this  country  any  statesman 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  so 
poorly  proportioned  to  his  ability  and  in- 
fluence as  has  Albert  Gallatin.  Why  this 
is  so:  why  he  appears  as  little  more  than 
a  name,  an  almost  impersonal  exponent 
of  certain  political  measures;  why  he 
alone,  among  all  tlie  men  of  his  time,  can 
be  mentioned  without  awakening  any 
warm  sentiment  of  liking  or  aversion; 
why  we  can  agree  with  him  without  sym- 
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pathy,  and  disagree  with  him  without  err- 
mity,  becomes  apparent  from  the  jiicture 
of  the  man  now  furnished  by  this  biog- 
raphy. Not  especially  attractive  in  life, 
he  remains  sinorularlv  uninteresting  since 
his  death.  A  chapter,  much  too  long,  in 
Mr.  Adams's  book  concerning  his  youth 
fails  to  introduce  him  in  an  soreeable 
light.  Enjoying  every  advantage  which 
the  best  social  position,  an  excellent  ed- 
ucation, and  a  family  only  too  kind  could 
give,  he  yet  chose  at  an  early  age  to  run 

Henrt  Adams.  Three  yoloiiMa.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Uppincott.    1879. 
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awav.  This  venture,  if  not  altojjetlicr 
without  an  object,  was  at  least  devoid  of 
any  sufficient  cause  or  excuse.  He  was 
evidently  soon  ashamed  of  it;  but,  as  is 
the  freakish  habit  of  poor  human  nature 
in  such  circumstances,  he  visited  the  pun- 
ishment for  his  folly  upon  the  relatives 
whom  he  had  injured  rather  than  u]>on 
lumself,  neglecting  to  send  the  simplest 
information  concerning  his  fortunes  to 
those  who  never  ceased  to  manifest  a 
solicitude  as  tender  as  it  was  undeserved 
concerning  these  matters. 

This  coldness  of  nature  never  wore  off 
throujjhout  his  lonor  life.  The  only  evi- 
dence  of  warmth  of  feeling  which  we 
ever  find  in  him  was  shown  towards  his 
second  wife,  who  seems  to  have  made 
his  home  thoroughly  happy  and  attract- 
ive. In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  oth- 
ers, he  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Ham- 
ilton, with  whom  it  is  imj)ossible  not  to 
compare  him.  Both  landed  as  stran- 
gers upon  our  shores.  In  less  than  a 
year  after  he  arrived  in  New  York,  Ham- 
ilton had  made  more  and  warmer  friends 
than  (iallatin  ever  secured  throughout 
his  life,  long,  useful,  and  honorable  as 
it  was.  And  as  years  went  on,  Ham- 
ilton constantly  and  largely  increased  the 
number  of  those  who,  a[)art  from  their 
political  faith  in  him,  dearly  loved  the 
man.  Gallatin  never  had  so  much  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  personal  following. 
What  he  gave  and  what  he  ";ot  in  the 
world  constituted  an  e(pintion  quite  re- 
markable. Peo])le  met  him  as  he  met 
them,  with  much  tem[)erateuess  both  in 
affection  and  in  hatred.  In  an  age  of 
vituperation  he  seldom  used  those  potent 
epithets  of  abuse  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries must  have  ransiicked  the  dic- 
tionaries and  svnonvm  books;  in  return 
he  eiijou'd  an  exceptional  freedom  from 
the  more  scurrilous  personalities  then  in 
voiTue.  His  bitter  enemies  were  never 
his  o))punents  in  the  op{K>site  party,  but 
a  ]»itiful  faction  of  spoils-sei'kers,  who 
stru^'^led  to  crawl  up  from  the  bottom 
of  hi>  own  party  by  planting  their  teeth 
in  tlu»e  al)uve  them;  men  like  Giles  and 
Duane,  whose  hostility  followed  all  up- 
right and  able  men  without  distinction 
of  political  creed. 


If  a  public  man  would  escape  obscu- 
rity, enemies  are  perhaps  no  less  essen- 
tial to  hhn  than  friends.  Gallatin's  de- 
ficiency in  both  is  also  partly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  became  thor- 
oughly an  American.  He  was  cosmo- 
politan to  the  end.  He  never  served 
the  United  States  as  one  of  her  own 
sons,  nor  embarked  in  party  conflicts  as 
in  a  family  quarrel.  His  regard  for  the 
new  country  was  rather  of  the  head  than 
of  the  heart.  He  saw  in  it  a  field  where- 
in political  and  social  theories  which  ha 
believed  in  were  likely  to  have  a  chance 
of  trial.  Had  this  chance  diminished 
here  and  reappeared  with  better  promise 
elsewhere,  he  would  have  migrated  with 
little  homesickness  in  pursuit  of  his  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  His  feeling  towards  the 
federalists  was  by  no  means  that  hearty 
fraternal  vindictiveness  which  would 
have  induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  play  Cain 
to  Mr.  Adams's  Abel;  he  simply  dis- 
liked Hamilton  as  a  man  who  had  em- 
braced erroneous  doctrines,  disagreeably 
antagonistic  to  his  own  sounder  theories 
for  the  political  development  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Even  Mr.  Adams's 
praise  is  measured, .  deliberate,  instinct 
with  meagre  vital  warmth;  surely  there 
must  be  some  defect  in  a  hero,  concern- 
ing whom  so  exhaustive  a  study,  devel- 
oped into  so  long  and  minute  a  biogrft- 
pliy,  fails  to  nourish  some  small  flame  of 
partisanship. 

In  July,  17^0,  being  then  nineteen 
years  of  age,  Gallatin  landed  at  Glouces- 
ter. It  provokes  a  smile  to  see  the  fort- 
une-seeking lad  turn  his  face  to  the  eait- 
wanl  even  from  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann,  and  actually  make  his  way  to 
Maehias.  But  becoming  convinced,  ere- 
long, that  lie  had  not  l>eeu  happy  in 
this  choice  of  a  neighborhooil,  he  final- 
l\  made  his  home  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hei*e  he  began  his  public  career, 
at  iirst  hanlly  under  auspicious  stars.  In 
1 7U0  he  entercil  the  state  legislature,  mud 
rendered  such  good  service  there  for  three 
years  that  a  feileralist  majority  was  eon- 
tent  to  elect  him  United  States  senator. 
Party  divisions  were  then  embryotic,  al- 
most non-existent.  But  unfortunately 
for  him,  at  this  juncture  the  whisky  re- 
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n  broke  out  in  the  western  counties 
State.  Mr.  A<l.'inis  seeks  to  palliate 
mduct  of  his  hero  in  this  disjrraceful 
ll-starred  o])position  to  lawful  au- 
y,  and  to  show  that  his  chief  func- 
ras  that  of  the  moderate  counselor 
rise  restorer  of  order.  Such,  how- 
was  far  from  beinj^  the  opinion  of  his 
mporaries,  and  probably  the  best 
an  be  said  for  him  is  tliat  in  an  affair 
ich  he  had  little  or  no  personal  in- 
,  havinjj  cast  himself  into  the  com- 
3f  extremely  violent  men,  he  could 
lite  keep  pace  with  his  comrades, 
inlv  for  tlie  time  beinjj  he  was  in  ill 
i  with  the  party  rt^presenting  law 
rder,  and  his  seat  in  Congress  was 
'A.'d  on  the  ground  of  his  not  having 
\  citizen  long  enouirli  to  render  him 
le.  The  federalists  controlled  the 
and  threw  him  out;  not,  however, 
i  he  had  had  time  to  indicate  his 
ity  to  them  and  their  leader  by  a 
n  calling  for  certain  financial  state- 
from  the  treasury.  The  next 
sufhcient  time  having  elapsed  to  re- 
all  question  on  the  score  of  eligibil- 
ij  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  na- 
house  of  representatives.  Again, 
'cr,  he  found  himself  in  difficulty: 
ate  lejjislature  annulled  the  dec- 
n  the  ground  that  the  whisky  in- 
tionists  had  overawed  the  voters. 
.  second  ])olling  showed  substan- 
the  same  result,  and  at  lens^th  the 
-elected  candidate  was  j)ermitted 
lin  his  place.  It  was  not  long  be- 
is  political  opponents  learned  that 
IS  not  the  man  they  had  thought 
that,  however  he  might  compel 
to  respect  his  intellect  and  to  fear 
wer  in  di-bati*,  he  was  no  agitator, 
rogue,  or  disafTecte<l  revolutionist, 
oved  so  formidable  that  they  act- 
contemplated  a  very  absurd  con- 
onal  amendment  concerning  citi- 
ip,  expressly  designed  to  render 
neligible.  But  as  they  saw  him 
s  maintain  a  cool  and  even  temper 
;  hottest  conllirts,  thev  soon  came 
at  him  with  a  personal  courtesy 
loteworthy  in  comparison  with  the 
ations  dealt  out  to  some  of  his 
jffensive  coadjutors. 


Gallatin's  career  in  Congress  extend- 
ed from  1795  lo  1801.  His  own  remi- 
niscences of  this  period  are  expressed 
with  self-satisfaction  oddly  commingled 
with  a  more  judicial  temper:  **  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  self-gratulation  that 
I  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  the 
lead  with  such  coadjutors  as  Madison, 
Giles,  Livingston,  and  Nicholas,  and 
that  when  deprived  of  the  powerful  as- 
sistance of  the  two  first,  who  had  both 
withdrawn  in  1798,  I  was  able  to  con- 
tend on  erjual  terms  with  the  host  of 
talents  collected  in  the  federal  party,  — 
Griswold,  Bayard,  Harper,  Goodrich, 
Otis,  Smith,  Sitgreaves,  Dana,  and 
even  J.  Marshall.  Yet  I  was  destitute 
of  eloquence,  and  had  to  surmount  the 
obstacle  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage with  a  very  bad  pronunciation. 
My  advantages  consisted  in  laborious 
investigation,  habits  of  analysis,  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subjects  under 
discassion,  and  more  extensive  general 
information,  due  to  an  excellent  early 
education,  to  which  I  think  I  may  add 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  sound 
judgment."  This  was  not  an  unfair  es- 
timate of  himself;  Gallatin's  cool  head 
was  equal  even  to  the  delicate  task  of 
weighing  his  own  powers,  and  comparing 
his  abilities  with  those  of  his  rivals  and 
opponents.  It  should,  however,  be  said 
that  his  own  party  was  very  poor  in  par- 
liamentary talent,  and  he  would  have 
held  by  no  means  so  exalted  a  position 
amid  the  unusually  able  array  of  debat- 
ers on  the  federal  side. 

\]\K>ii  the  road  to  more  interesting  por- 
tions of  Gallatin's  life  we  can  give  but 
a  brief  paragraph  to  his  congressional 
career.  It  began  just  after  Jay's  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  which  he  found  his 
party  seeking  practically  to  annul  by  re- 
fusing to  enact  the  legislation  necessary 
for  its  fulfillment,  thus  raising  a  nice  and 
dangerous  constitutional  question  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  lower  house, 
—  a  question  only  lately,  if  indeed  yet, 
finally  settled  by  the  debates  concern- 
ing the  Alaska  treaty.  Mr.  Gallatin  of 
course  sustained  the  authority  of  the 
representatives  in  arguments  of  much  in- 
genuity, if  not  so  utterly  unanswerable  as 
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Mr.  A(lani8  declares  them.  But  witli  his 
wonted  lack  of  regard  for  purely  partisan 
tactics,  after  vijrorouslv  niaintainin<;  the 
right  of  th(^  house  to  annul  the  treaty,  ho 
closed  by  deprecating  any  such  action, 
thus  fastening  a  federalist  snapper  upon 
a  democratic  lash. 

Durinjj  the  famous  votinir  which  re- 
sultt'd  in  the  election  of  Jefferson  as 
against  Burr  for  the  presidency,  it  would 
appear  from  this  biography  that  ^Ir. 
(iallatin  marshaled  the  forces  of  the  suc- 
ce>sful  candidate,  devised  the  strategy, 
and  secured  an  ultimate  success  which 
from  the  outset  he  had  certainly  antici- 
pated with  tranquil  confidence.  Other 
narratives  have  assign«'d  positions  of  dif- 
ferent relative  importance  to  ^Ir.  Galla- 
tin and  other  prominent  frien«ls  of  Jef- 
ferson. The  character  of  kin^-maker  is 
so  attractive  that  it  is  not  surprisinir  that 
no  one  person  should  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  it  uncontested.  It  is  onlv  nat- 
ural  that  when  (ieneral  Samuel  Smith 
rejiresented  himself  as  having  been  the 
efliciirnt  agent  at  the  critical  mimients, 
Galhitin  shouhi  repudiate  the  idea  and 
})rerer  his  own  claims.  But  when  he 
further  intimates,  apparently  with  Mr. 
Adams's  full  approval,  that  Jefferson 
himself  was  utterly  passive,  intrusting 
his  whole  fortunes  to  Gallatin,  and  going 
calmly  to  sleep  so  soon  as  he  had  es- 
tablished this  Palinurus  at  the  helm,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  rescue  our  credulity 
from  so  sevei*e  a  strain.  No  man  in  the 
country  was  better  fitted  than  Jtffferson, 
in  point  of  nature,  taste,  and  training, 
to  conduct  such  a  strug>j:le,  and  that  he 
so  relijxiouslv  refraineil  from  t(juchin«; 
any  of  the  wires  that  moved  tlie  ]>up{>ets 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  be- 
lieved. 

In  the  <listribution  of  olUces  which  took 
place  upon  rh'tferson's  accession,  (ialla- 
tin of  course  «leserved  and  received  a 
distinguished  position,  lie  was  matle 
secretarv  of  the  treasurv:  and  tiie  nar- 
rative  of  the  twelve  vears  (if  his  incuni- 
bencv  is  an  interesting:  an<l  instructive 
tale,  pointe<l  with  a  sa«l,  ahnosl  a  de- 
pres>ing,  moral.  At  this  time  he  cher- 
ished many  exalted  theories,  of  a  min- 
gled ptjlitical  and  social  characti'r,  which 


strangi'lv  enough  do  moi*e  credit  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  head  of  this  so  cold, 
sagacious,  and  thoughtful  statesman. 
His  chief  aim  was  the  material  welfare 
of  the  peo})le  of  the  United  States.  He 
reversed  what  had  been  the  general  doc- 
trine of  those  who,  up  to  that  day,  had 
been  concerned  with  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  their  fellow-men.  He  did  not 
seek  to  make  the  country  great,  regard- 
ing greatness  as  the  pedestal  of  pros- 
perity; but  he  wished  to  make  it  pros- 
perous, ex|)ecting  power  to  result  from 
mercantile  success.  What  he  desired 
was  to  see  the  people  building  ships, 
trading,  conducting  an  extensive  com- 
merce, heaping  up  dollars,  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  thriving  generally  in  their 
financial  affairs.  Not  till  thev  had  «;rown 
rich  and  could  afford  the  exj>ensive  lux- 
ury of  fighting  did  he  wish  to  see  tlicm 
keeping  up  an  army  ever  so  trifling,  i 
navy  however  small.  Meantime,  dur- 
ing the  proi'ess  of  accumulation,  the  na- 
tion was  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  should 
submit  to  almost  any  humiliatioa  rather 
than  engiige  in  war.  lie  fully  agreed 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  during  the  period 
when  that  gentleman  improved  so  much 
upon  the  scriptural  injunction  that  while 
Kngland  smote  one  cheek  he  turned 
the  other  to  France,  tlicn  at  once  re- 
versed \^ith  astonishing  rapidity,  and, 
indeed,  thus  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
national  countenance  in  so  continuouslj 
receptive  a  con<lition  that  the  game  of 
striking  almost  ceased  to  interest  the 
strikers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
ideal  of  a  growing,  pros))crou9,  commer- 
cial nation,  making  money,  gathering 
comforts,  at  )K>ace  with  all  the  world, 
sure  of  ultimately  attaining  that  res|i«ct 
and  influence  which  national  riches  ever 
bring,  is  far  higher  and  more  agr^- 
able  than  the  Na|>oIeunie  ideal,  which 
the  world  was  then  watching,  as  it  re- 
duced Kurope  to  the  eonditiiMi  of  a  prize- 
ring  wherein  nations  were  the  conie>t- 
ants.  Vet  then;  must  be  the  /iicn/im  in 
nhus :  the  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages,  8i>t;k- 
ing  much  the  same  ends  which  Gallatin 
proposcil  for  the  United  States,  bore  in- 
sults with  a  meekness  which  few  would 
wish  to  emulate.     Nor  can  one  read  the 
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tale  of  democratic  politics,  as  shaped  by 
Jefferson  and  Gallatin,  without  the  too 
frequent  flush  of  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion. 

Yet  in  the  main  Gallatin's  ends  were 
noble,  useful,  and  wise;  and  his  highest 
claims  to  the  affection  of  mankind  lie 
in  his  firm  purpose  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare, and  his  resolute  belief  that  a  well- 
beinjr  better  than  that  of  victorious  war 
could  be  furnished  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  treasury  department 
was  a  position  endowing  him  wi>h  ex- 
tensive power  in  exactly  those  directions 
in  which  he  wished  to  exercise  influence, 
and  he  came  into  it,  in  his  self-reliant 
way,  thoroughly  sanguine  of  success  in 
earrvinir  out  his  aspirations.  In  all  his- 
tory  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  complete  de- 
feat. It  is  a  stale  remark  that  the  rad- 
ical out  of  oflice  becomes  the  conserva- 
tive in  ottif.'C.  This  was  not  precisely 
Gallatin's  case,  in  so  far  as  this  saying 
points  to  a  change  of  the  inward  man, 
l>ecau>e  he  did  not  so  much  alter  any 
of  his  abstract  convictions  as  he  di<l  bit- 
terlv  take  home  to  himself  the  lesson  of 
the  omni[»<)tent  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  feeble  j)ower  of  man.  No  other 
statesman  ever  had  more  reason  to  bo 
charitable  in  ju<lginjj  his  political  oj)- 
ponents  than  had  Gallatin  by  the  time 
that  he  retired  from  public  life.  Within 
that  period  he  ha<l  seen  liimself,  while 
consciously  retaining  perfect  honesty  of 
min»l  and  heart  throughout,  occupying 
positions  in  the  latter  half  of  Ids  career 
precisely  antagonistic  to  nearly  every 
])Osition  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  ear- 
lier half.  There  was  hardly  anything 
for  which  this  assailant  of  the  federal- 
ists vehemently  upbraided  th(?m  which 
in  time  he  did  not  himself  come  to  do. 
He  beiran  bv  being  willing  to  endure 
anv  insult  rather  than  to  be  forced  into 
a  war;  in  due  season  he  found  him- 
self the  chief  member  of  a  war  cabinet. 
lie  fiercelv  assailed  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion  laws;  but  he  lived  to  demand  and 
to  receive  jiowers  which  have  never 
been  deni«'d  to  be  vastly  more  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  than  a!>y  contained  in 
those  bud  acts.     In   1795-96  he  vitror- 


ously  opposed  a  modest  appropriation 
for  building  three  frigates  ;  a  few  years 
later  he  was  giving  his  best  endeavors 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  an  eOicient 
navy.  He  assailed  the  federalist  sec- 
retaries of  the  treasury  because  their 
system  did  not  involve  specific  appro})ri- 
ations,  to  be  kept  distinct  and  applied 
separately;  as  secretary  he  discovered 
the  utter  futility  of  seeking  to  carry  out 
his  own  plans  in  this  regard.  He  had 
an  antipathy  to  all  diplomatic  connec- 
tions abroad,  and  resolutely  opposed  the 
appro])riations  for  their  su[>port;  in  good 
time  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pass  many  years 
in  Europe  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  — years  far  from  be- 
ing poisoned  by  any  sense  of  the  waste- 
ful folly  of  such  employment.  He  vehe- 
mently ridicule<l  the  commercial  treat- 
ies advocated  by  the  fe<leralists,  but 
himself  afterward  expended  much  time 
and  toil  in  negotiating  precisely  similar 
treaties.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
party  which  strenuously  resisted  the 
cn^ation  of  the  national  bank,  and  be- 
came himself  the  strongest  a<lvocate  of 
the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  same 
party  had  bitterly  attacked  the  principle 
of  internal  improvements  as  unconstitu- 
tional, but  Gallatin  within  a  few  years 
formed  the  most  elaborate  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvements  ever  conceived  by 
an  American  statesman.  Yet  Gallatin 
was  neither  fickle  nor  inconsistent,  was 
devoid  neither  of  fixed  principles  nor  of 
honest  perseverance.  It  only  so  hap- 
pened that  a  long  series  of  years  passed 
in  unbroken  opf>osition  were  succeeded 
by  a  long  series  of  years  passed  in  equal- 
ly continuous  power;  and  malicious  fate 
amused  herself  during  the  second  series 
in  testing  and  destroying  pretty  much 
all  the  theories  developed  during  the 
earlier  series.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
creditable  to  Gallatin  that  he  couhl  learn 
and  practice  the  lessons  which  circum- 
stances taught  him,  even  at  an  ago  when 
most  men  have  grown  too  rigid  to  accept 
instruction. 

Neither  Jefferson  nor  Gallatin  doubt- 
ed their  jwwer  to  achieve  their  favorite 
purposes.  Gallatin  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  was  where  he  wished 
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to  1)0.  With  that  frankness  with  whirh 
he  Wiis  wont  to  state  his  own  jroo<l  points, 
he  once  said  of  himself,  speaking  of  liis 
early  days  in  Con^i-ess,  that  he  had 
made  himself  complete  master  of  the 
pubjeet  of  finance,  an<l  had  occupied  that 
fiehl  almost  exclusively.  ^Ir.  Adams, 
echoing  his  hero,  tells  us  tliat  '*  to  Mr. 
Gallatin  finance  was  an  instinct."  Ilis- 
toi'ians  have  compared  (lallatin  with 
Hamilton,  as  tlie  j^reatest  democratic 
with  tlie  greatest  federalist  secrrtarv, 
and  have  sometimes  ventured  to  <leclare 
the  two  men  to  be  well  matched  in  finan- 
cial ability.  In  fact,  the  comparison  can- 
not be  made.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  two  were  placed  were  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent that  no  parallel  can  be  run.  It 
is  impossii)le  to  say  that  Gallatin  was  or 
was  not  the  eipial  of  Hamilton,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  never  encountered 
an  occasion  which  enabled  him  to  show 
such  equality,  if  he  possessed  it.  Ham- 
ilton create«i  and  ori^anized  the  whole 
treasury  department;  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  the  en- 
tire public  indebtedness,  both  state  and 
national,  of  the  country;  established  a 
revenue;  an«l  devised  the  whole  ])lan 
of  customs-duties  and  internal  taxation. 
When  (Jallatin  succee«led  Hamilton's 
successor,  all  the  herculean  lal)ors  had 
been  performed.  The  j)ower  of  ori;^i- 
nation  was  no  longer  neede<l.  The  na- 
tional  debt  was  in  simple  sha})e,  relieved 
from  all  political  embarrassments  as  well 
as  from  all  financial  com })licat ions;  the 
machinery  of  the  treasury  was  incapa- 
ble of  improvement,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  lon;r  series  of  vears  which  have 
since  ela[>si'd  witliout  brin«:inf;  substan- 
tial chaniie;  the  tax  system  was  com- 
j)lete,  and  if  not  altoirether  unobjection- 
al)le  was  at  least  no  worse  than  it  has 
iM'cn  ever  since.  Keallv,  all  that  ^Ir. 
(iallatin  had  to  do  was  what  all  sensible 
men  have  ti»  do,  namely,  see  to  it  that 
the  outj^o  did  not.  cxihmmI  ihe  income, 
an<l  trv  to  lav  asi<le  somethinix  every 
vnir  tuw.inls  pavinij  outstandint;  notes 
and  borroweil  capital.  With  the  coun- 
try jH'ospcroiis  and  the  yiebl  from  the 
taxes  steadily  and  rapidly  im-reasinir, 
this  was  no  very  diilicult  task.     Indeed, 


^Ir.  Gallatin  even  thouorht  that  lie  could 
afford  to  remit  alto<;ether  all  those  ez- 
(risc  taxes  which  lie  had  so  lonv  reviled 
the  federalists  for  establishinir.  But 
he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
other  duties  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
thus  abolished;  and  in  this  instance,  also, 
it  in  time  became  part  of  Ids  untoward 
fate  to  lose  much  popularity  by  insist- 
in<^  upon  the  reintroductiou  of  precisely 
those  al)olished  taxes. 

Yet  the  duty  which  he  had  to  do  he 

m 

did  excellently,  and  the  end  which  he 
placed  bt?fore  his  eyes  was  a<lmirable.  He 
longed  to  see  the  United  States  owing 
nothincr  to  anyl>ody,  and  with  an  annual 
income  abundantly  sufllcient  to  meet  her 
annual   ex{KMises.     lie  was   anxious  to 
simplify  the  system  of  accounts  and  of 
the  various  funds,  so  that  the  amount  of 
yearly  expenditure  should  plainly  appear 
as  a  gross  sum,  and  the  amount  of  year- 
ly income  should  be  plainly  set  against 
it  as  another  gross  sum,  with  no  ol>scii- 
ritv  in   any  details  wherein   a  cheerful 
self-deception  ndght  snugly  harbor.     No 
chicanery  of   figures  was   ever   permit- 
ted to  delude  himself  or  the  public.     In 
all  this  there  was  nothing  of  genius;  nor 
in<leed  was  (here  room  for  genius  in  the 
pnK'Csses  employed.    Hut  it  was  certain- 
ly the  best  possible  doctrine,  the  nublest 
]>osslble  end,  and  was  pursued  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,   in  his  clear-headed,   resolute 
wav,  to  the  uttermost  moment  and  to  the 
ver'it^  of  success.     Yet,  qiiite  in  accord 
with  his  singular  destiny,  the  very  excel- 
lence of  his  administration  of  the  treas- 
ury furnished  tin;  most  conclusive  n^fu- 
tat  ion  of  his  previous  attacks  upon  the 
administrations  of   Hamilton  and  Wol- 
cott.      Improvements  he  could  nut  su;X' 
gest,  ami  heartily  as  he  was  biMil  u|ion 
economy,  and  sinctM'ely  as  he  ex|H^uUHl  to 
achieve  it,  he   yet  totally  failed  to  8C- 
compli^b  any  ivduelion  in  the  hctual  cost 
of  runnini;  (h(>  government.  In  hiit  hud* 
g(>ts  he  always  overestimated  ox|M*nso0 
and  underestimated  receipts,  the  In^tter 
to  insiiiv  his  darling  annual  surplus  fo^ 
the  blind -holders.     Hut  it  was   becaus«9 
he  received  mon',  not  In'oausc^  he  spcnK* 
less,  than  Hamilton  and  Woleott  that  h^ 
was  able  to  reduce  a  debt  which   the}^ 
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could  not  prevent  from  increasing;.  In 
a  word,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he 
fuund  that  the  treasury  could  not  be  bet- 
ter  nianaojed  tlian  it  had  been  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  learned  that  the  assaults, 
doubtless  honestly  m.ide  by  him,  had 
been  wholly  unjust, — that  he  had  re- 
quired impossibilities,  and  had  quarreled 
witli  the  inevitable. 

Patit-nt  j)ersistence  will  have  its  re- 
ward, and  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  sec- 
retaryship Gallatin  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeinj:  all  i\\v.  national  debt  which  had  be- 
come  payable  actually  ])aid,  and  a  hand- 
some surplus  accumulating  in  his  coffers, 
promisiujr  more  than  to  discharge  the 
balance  as  it  should  mature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  with  a  cheerful  in- 
difference for  the  long-cherished  hostil- 
ity of  the  democratic  party  towards  in- 
ternal improvements,  he  began  to  map 
out  a  system  of  such  enterprises,  com- 
prehensive and  costly  enough  to  startle 
even  this  generation,  apparently  resolved 
that,  whether  Jefferson  and  the  rest  were 
pleased  or  not,  his  canals  and  great  na- 
tional roads  should  be  built.  But  these 
fascinating  dreams  of  practical  improve- 
nent,  so  dear  to  a  mind  like  Gallatin's, 
were  destined  to  be  speedily  dissipated. 
The  natiim  suddenly  found  itself  spin- 
ning rapiiUy  down  the  gi'ooves  which 
ended  by  precipitating  it  into  the  misera- 
ble conllict  of  1812.  From  the  time  that 
tliis  progress  definitely  and  visibly  began 
Gallatin  ap{)ears  ill  at  ease  and  waver- 
in<r,  like  one  treading  among  unfamiliar 
surround Injrs  and  uncertain  as  to  his 
path.  At  first,  with  an  honorable  spir- 
it of  indignation,  he  .anticipated  war, 
seemingly  without  grave  regret,  sinking 
for  the  moment  any  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  his  plans  in  his 
natural  wrath  at  the  outrageous  wrongs 
heaped  with  such  insult  and  contumely 
upon  the  country.  It  ap})ealed  direct- 
ly to  his  feelings  to  see  England  pursu- 
ing a  delil>erate,  relentless,  and  well-de- 
vised scheme  for  utterly  banishing  from 
the  face  of  the  seas  the  prosperous  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  lie  re- 
ganled  his  surplus  with  supreme  pleasure 
as  he  thought  what  a  start  it  would  give 
the  country  in   a   costlv  conflict.     But 


when  an  embargo  became  the  party 
measure  in  place  of  war,  he  was  less 
gratified.  This  was  playing  too  much 
into  the  adversary's  hand.  It  impover- 
ished the  people;  worse  still,  it  cut  down 
the  income  of  the  treasury  in  a  doleful 
manner.  He  advocate<l  that  at  least  it 
should  be  made  a  temporary  measure,  to 
be  followed,  if  not  effectual  in  a  short 
time,  by  war.  But  his  advice  was  not 
permitted  to  prevail.  The  embargo  soon 
appeared  to  be  destined  to  indefinite  du- 
ration, and  threatened  to  become  the 
normal  condition  of  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  his  dearly-cherished  surplus 
rapidly  disappeared,  frittered  away  in 
a  hundred  petty  and  foolish  directions 
by  measures  which  the  democrats  de- 
scribed as  preparatory  and  military,  but 
of  which  the  futility  was  only  too  appai'- 
ent.  Non- intercourse  followed  embargo, 
as  a  step  from  one  blunder  to  another, 
and  Mr.  Gallatin  fell  into  helpless  de- 
spair. He  had  changed  from  his  warlike 
temper  to  a  more  pacific  disposition, 
through  dread  that  the  treasury  could 
not  stand  the  drain  of  military  expend- 
iture. But  now,  influenced  by  the  greater 
dread  of  national  ruin,  he  reverted  to 
his  earlier  frame  of  mind,  and  seeming 
to  regard  war  as  ultimately  inevitable  he 
became  eager  to  see  it  precipitated  at 
the  earliest  day  possible,  giving  to  the 
present  wretched  condition  of  things  as 
short  a  time  as  might  be  for  growing 
still  worse  before  the  crisis  should  come. 
Thus  bent  upon  aiding  the  war  party, 
and  for  once  losing  his  head,  Gallatin 
committed  the  great  error  of  his  life, 
lie  sent  in  a  disingenuous  report  to  Con- 
gress, based  upon  the  assumed  accuracy 
of  the  military  and  naval  estimates  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  and  designed  to 
show  that  the  probable  cost  of  war  could 
be  met  by  the  regular  income  from  pres- 
ent taxes,  aided  by  loans,  and  without 
an  increase  of  taxation.  He  did  not  say, 
what  be  well  knew,  that  the  military  and 
naval  estimates  were  grossly  below  the 
truth,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  loans 
would  inevitably  necessitate  a  larger  in- 
come. Mr.  Adams  flosses  this  over  as 
an  unfortunate  inadvertence.  But  his 
hero,  as  elsewhere  depicted  in  his  book, 
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was  altogether  incapable  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  inadvertence.  In  fact,  he  was 
carried  away  by  his  excessive  anxiety  to 
aid  the  friends  of  stronjj  measures.  lie 
achieved  his  oigect,  but  bitterly  did  he 
suffer  for  it  erelonjr*  when  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  war  utterly  belied  the  halcyon 
])romises  of  his  report,  and  gave  to  his 
detractors  weapons  which  they  used,  and 
unfortunately  could  not  be  blamed  for 
using,  with  terrible  effect. 

Office  could  hardly  have  been  grate- 
ful to  ^Ir.  Gallatin  at  this  period;  and 
certainly,  when  his  views  were  so  con- 
stantly, almost  uniformly,  counteracted, 
it  was  at  least  his  privilege, even  if  it  was 
not  his  duty,  to  resign.  Yet  he  did  not 
do  so,  but  rather  clung  to  his  position 
with  a  very  singular  tenacity,  —  so  much 
80,  indi'cd,  tliat  the  manner  of  his  quitting 
it  is  very  indefinite,  and  is  h'ft  by  his  bl- 
ograj)her  wholly  in  the  clou<ls.  In  the 
midst  of  his  multitudinous  troubles  there 
reached  the  cabinet  from  Russia  a  kind- 
ly proposition  for  intervention.  This 
was  snatched  at,  and  commissioners  to  so 
abroad  and  treat  were  appointed,  with  a 
haste  not  altogether  discreet.  Gallatin 
was  one  of  them.  Any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  cabinet  officer 
might  be  supposed  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  federalist  precedent  of  dispatching 
the  chief-justice  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  like  errand ;  and  not  improbably, 
had  the  federal  party  alone  been  con- 
cerned to  annoy  Mr.  Gallatin,  this  so  oIh 
vious  answer  might  have  forestalled  tln'ir 
com})laints.  But  when  Congress  came  to- 
gethtfr,  it  was  found  that  his  enemies 
within  his  own  party  were  resolved  to 
defeat  the  nomination;  nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  with  the  aid  of  more  rcir- 
ular  opi>oni'nts  of  the  administration,  to 
do  so.  Their  evident  desij^n  was  to  oust 
him  from  the  treasury,  ami  they  saw  that 
tln^  cIjmmccs  were  that  these  tactics  would 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  informa- 
tion of  the  failure  to  confirm  ci)«dd  reach 
Kumpc,  the  negotiations  were  alrea<lv 
wrll  advHUjTd,  and  tln'coiintry  IkuI  had 
the  benefit  i*f  Mr.  (iallatin's  services  in 
spite  (»f  the  hostility  of  the  Smiths  ami 
Duane.      Verv    valuable    indeed    those 


services  were;  and  in  truth  one  cannot 
but  think  that,  having  seen  Gallatin 
serve  as  debater,  financier,  and  diplo- 
mate,  with  distinction  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  meed  of  highest  praise  must  be 
awarded  to  him  in  his  latest  character. 
The  cxtraonlinary  and  unexplainable  ep- 
isode connected  with  this  mission  con- 
cerns Mr.  Gallatin*s  behavior  when  he 
learned  tlie  news  of  the  non-con finnation 
of  his  appointment  on  the  ground  of  hia 
holding  a  cabinet  office.  This  contin- 
gency, not  unanticipated  by  othert*,  he 
had  refused  to  consider,  and  had  neglect- 
ed, before  his  departure,  to  indicate  to  hia 
friends  what  would  be  his  wishes  in  such 
an  event.  They  were  authorized  to  do 
nothing  on  his  behalf,  and  strangidy 
enough  he  himself  did  nothing  when  the 
news  reached  liim,  —  neither  resigning 
his  secretaryship  in  order  to  be  renom- 
inated as  commissioner,  nor  returning 
home  to  attend  to  tlie  treasury.  Indeed, 
how  he  ever  technically  got  out  of  the 
treasury  is  a  conundrum  which  Mr. 
Adams  neither  solves  nor  admits  to  be 
insoluble,  but  passes  over  in  a  silence 
only  less  surprising  than  the  transaction 
itself.  All  that  is  known  is  tliat  Gal- 
latin never  resigned  and  was  never  form- 
ally dismissed,  but  that,  in  the  language 
of  his  friend  and  successor  in  the  officei 
Mr.  Dallas,  it  soon  *' became  necessary 
to  treat  the  treasury  department  as  va- 
cant.*' A  successor  was  appointed;  Mr. 
(lallatin,  in  a  queer  way,  as  it  were  slid 
out,  and,  l)ehig  out,  was  again  nominat- 
e«l  and  at  once  confirmed  as  commis- 
sioner. Then,  rejoining  his  coUeagneii 
he  concluded  negotiations  wherein  nn- 
e({ualed  difficulty  was  crowned  with  as- 
tonishing success,  and  achieved,  in  onr 
opinion,  the  greatest  feat  of  his  life. 

From  this  time  forth  there  is  little  of 
especial  interest  to  note  in  his  eareer. 
His  chief  remaining  function  was,  Id 
spite  of  his  old  antipathy  to  diplomatic 
missions  and  of  his  (quondam  contempt 
for  commercial  treaties,  to  reside  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  l-nited  States  at  various  conrtSt 
where,  as  it  happened,  he  found  himself 
chiclly  engaged  in  arranging  treaties  of 
commerce.     It  was  probably  neither  the 
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mccessful  nor  the  least  happy  part 
life.  lie  was  admirably  fitted  for 
of  this  nature;  lie  mingled  in  sooi- 
hich  lie  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
conpjenial  than  that  which  he  en- 
•red  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He 
ly  had  the  grace  to  visit  Geneva 
he  few  survivors  amonjj  Jiis  old 
s.  In  1820  he  finally  retired  from 
!  life,  occupying  himself  thereafter- 
with  business  and  ethnolojjical  stud- 
it  never  failinj;  to  take  an  active 
St  in  public  affairs.  The  reward  of 
en  tcniperanient  was  fountl  in  a 
nd  aLrreeable  age,  closing  no  long- 
3  than  1810,  wlu;n  he  died  at  llie 
^e  of  eiixhtv-eiirht. 
irord  shoui<l  be  a<lded  to  our  fore- 
coniments,  ere  parting  witli  Mr. 
i3*s  book,  upon  its  general  scope  and 
i-ter.  It  is  un(|uestional)ly  a  very 
)le  work  for  all  students  of  Amer- 
listorv.  It  is  thoroujih  and  accu- 
with  the  exception  of  occasional 
upon  Mr.  Hamilton,  an<i  a  dark 
round  of  profound  antipathy  to 
effer^«on,  it  would  be  admitted  by 


federalist  and  democratic  partisans  aliko 
to  be  almost  judicial  in  tone.  It  is  the 
gift  of  a  student  to  students.  It  was 
|)robably  intended  to  bear  this  character, 
and  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  s:cneral 
reader;  for  not  even  the  partiality  of  a 
biographer  could  induce  Mr.  Adams  to- 
expect  any  save  persons  exceptionally 
intenisted  in  American  history  to  read 
faithfully  nearly  seven  hundred  large 
pages  about  Mr.  Gallatin.  There  is  no 
just  proportion  between  such  a  biogra- 
{)hy  and  the  time  which  most  persons, 
even  of  literary  and  historical  tastes, 
can  devote  to  the  career  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, questionably  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  opening  portion  of  the  book 
is  tedious;  but  of  the  rest  this  cannot  be 
said,  only  that  it  is  too  elaborate  and 
upon  much  too  large  a  scale.  We  say 
this  frankly,  because  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Adams's  ability 
and  exhaustive  knowled<:;ein  the  domain 
of  our  national  history  should  permit  his 
usefulness  to  be  gravely  impaired  by 
what  may  be  not  unfairly  described  as 
doing  his  work  too  well. 

/.  T.  M,  Jr. 


SOCIALISM   IN   GERMANY. 


I. 


lias  been  thoui^ht  stian<re  that  in 
German V,  where  order  and  sub- 
n  have  been  proverbial,  socialism, 
»vhicli  ill  the  ordinary  mind  the 
es  of  the  French  Kevoiution  are 
iiitiuiatelv  associated,  could  ever 
the  height  of  a  stron;;  party,  and 
e  j)roportions  which  for  solidity 
be  prnspect  of  continuation  and 
1  have  been  ecjualed  in  no  other 
V.  There  are  two  main  causes  of 
rength:  first,  the  condition  of  the 
m  laijorer  is,  on  account  of  natural 
icial  causes,  one  of  hardship;  and, 
the  German  nature  is  made  up  of 
;    to  a   greater   degree    than  any 


other  European  character,  —  of  feeling 
deep  and  solid,  which,  when  roused  in 
})hilanthropy  or  from  convictions  of  per- 
sonal injustice,  is  not  turned  to  this  side 
or  that  by  some  slight  accident,  as  is  the 
case  in  French  character,  but  carries  the 
philanthropist  to  the  end  in  his  plans  for 
assistance;  and  the  heavy,  stolid,  deep 
nature  of  the  laborer  keeps  him  consistent 
in  his  opposition  to  a  condition  of  society 
which  his  leaders  tell  him  is  the  cause  of 
his  misfortunes.  The  German  laborer, 
then,  is  discontented,  and  educated  phi- 
lanthropists, in  sympathy  with  him,  think 
that  in  socialism  they  have  found  a  cure 
for  his  hard  condition,  —  a  condition  de- 
pending primarily  on  backwardness  in 
industries  and  the  poverty  of  the  Ger- 
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man  soil,  which,  though  fertile  in  the 
south,  is  generally  hartl,  unyielding,  and 
sterile.  * 

Under  such  eircuni stances  all  labor 
must  be  poorly  remunerated;  but  other 
causes  tend  still  further  to  decrease  the 
rewards  of  the  laborer.  The  German  is 
over-fjoverncd ;  the  desire  for  sjood  gov- 
crnment  and  the  implicit  faith  which  the 
common  citizen  places  in  his  rulers  ren- 
der jK)ssible  an  abnormally  large  number 
of  olKci;ds,  while  the  over-watchful  care 
which  the  latter  place  on  all  the  onli- 
narv  affairs  of  life,  and  the  cumbrous  and 
complicated  forms  regulating  even  the 
sim])lest  official  business,  have  created  a 
mass  of  civil  servants  whose  number  to 
an  American  or  Englishman  is  astound- 
injj.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Germany  now  supj)orts  a  standing  army 
of  four  hniidred  thousand  men,  while  her 
military  improvements  and  constructions 
have  for  vears  been  on  an  immense  scale. 
In  this  couiliiion  we  should  expect  in- 
comes to  be  small  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
few.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  Prus- 
sia, wlii<li  is  the  poorest  of  the  German 
states.  The  Political  Economical  So- 
ciety of  Kiinigsberg  [)ublishe<l,  in  1873, 
an  article  by  the  banker  and  economist, 
Adolf  Samter,  which  gave  the  state  of 
the  incomes  of  Prussia  at  the  end  of 
1871.  Ilcrr  Samter  stated  that  out  of 
a  population  of  24,673,0«6,  8,900,000 
had  self-supporting  incomes;  and  of 
these,  7,*J,")1,927,  more  than  82  percent., 
had  an  income  less  than  200  ihalers,  on 
which  thevand  their  families  could  live. 

m 

To  place  the  whole  in  tabular  form,  it 
stood :  — 

7,251,927  lifld  losit  than  2iH')  tha- 
lon*,  or  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. 82.36  per  cent. 

l,197,3i*0  hail  In-twoen  290  and 
40'.>  thiileni,  or  of  th«  wholo 
nuinbtT,  12.4")  per  cent. 

*  The  n'l:ifiTi*  prixhietinn  of  wheat  i*  a  f.'iir  ex- 
ainpU>  of  tJie  i>r«>ilnrtiTlty  of  diflfen-nt  ii»oili».  In 
Pru.-'siii,  in  l'»»J7.  ii  line  year,  the  uverag*'  proilurtion 
c)f  wheat  prr  aere  was  17.1  biislirls.  In  1S70.  lur- 
enrilin;;  To  the  I)ritii<h  Ueriew  of  l^^Tl.  the  yield  wnK 
ei^ht  liuslii-N,  these  two  years  repre.-eiitinp  ex- 
tmni's.  In  H:«yaria  in  IS'W  the  yielil  wan  lrt.3,  and 
ill  WurteniJ'erj:  in  IS74.  a  mo'l  fruitful  \ear.  21.3 
hn«hflH.  Tln'  >r«'neral  avenijj'' »'f  «Jn':it  Hritaln  (nut 
Knfcland.  whifti  i-  far  higher)  for  the  last  ten  yeani 
is  plareil  at  I  mm  twenty -eight  to  thirty  bunhel*. 
But  (jeruianx  s  pnverty  uf  soil  by  no  means  rcpru- 


291,436  had  between  400  and 

900  tlialers,  or  of  the  whole 

number,  8.29  per  eent. 

169,238  had  OTer  900  thalen,  or 

of  the  whole  number,  1.80  per  cent. 

Thus  of  the  population  of  Prussia  only 
159,238  have  over  $675  a  year;  while 
among  23,044,993  people,  or  over  96  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  not  one 
has  an  annual  income  over  $150.  No 
better  test  exists  of  a  nation's  standard 
of  living  than  its  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  that  of  Germany  is  the  lowest  of  the 
leading  Eurojican  nations,  Russia  ex- 
cepted. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  position  of  the 
German  peasant.  Any  one  who  has  trav- 
eled through  the  northeastern  part  of 
Germany  knows  well  the  hard  condition 
of  the  peasants,  —  knows  that  they  are 
ill  fed,  hanl  worked,  and  that  their  hov* 
els,  many  of  them  with  only  one  win- 
dow, some  lacking  even  one,  arc  hardly 
fit  for  the  fowls  which  share  them  with 
the  family.  There  are  many  huts  con- 
taining only  one  room,  witli  damp  earth 
as  a  floor,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 
square,  where  two  families  dwell;  where 
sons  bring  their  wives;  where  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes  are  thrown  together ; 
where  modesty  can  furnish  no  barrier  to 
vice,  and  fine  feelings,  if  any  could  arise, 
are  crushed  by  hard  surroundings.  There 
is  a  look  of  dejection  on  most  faces, 
while  the  women  especially  seem  utterly 
downcast.  One  feels  tliat  here  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  for  hundreds 
of  years  have  l)een  underlings,  in  whom 
habits  of  submission  antl  olnHlienee  have 
been  so  thoroughly  grounded  that  all 
will  be  borne  to  the  last.  But  there  is 
also  a  stolid  strength  here,  that,  when 
once  roused,  knows  no  retreat. 

Dr.  Von  (foltz,  in  1864,  published  at 
Berlin  a  work  on  the  ])easants  of  North- 
east Germanv.     As  domain  adniinistra- 

• 

FeiitM  her  wh<ile  disadrantafre  In  agrlciilture  when 
compared  with  a  conn  try  like  En^Und,  rine*,  oa 
acconnt  of  the  rlumiiine<m  of  implenienta  and  Um 
laek  of  labor-NiTinx  inaclitnery  in  (lerman  agrieaU- 
nre,  more  time  iit  ex|K'nileil  on  an  acre  than  In  Bb- 
fllan<l.  In  nianufarturing,  nerroany  in  at  (he  mat 
dl»il vantage.  The  di vision  of  labor  has  pwieeedtj 
there  but  i< lightly  :  the  iL«e  of  marhlnrry  U  back- 
ward. olil-fa>h limed  con^erratinni  In  utill  powerful 
in  industry,  and  the  pro«turtion«  of  the  laborer  trt 
corrvspimdingly  muull. 
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tor  of  Prussia,  it  was  for  his  interest 
to  furni>h  as  favorable  an  account  as 
poFsibU',  while  his  optimistic  tendencies 
would  lead  him  in  the  same  direction. 
In  the  domain  of  Waldau,  where,  he 
states,  ''the.  condition  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
land,*'  he  found  that  the  peasants  gen- 
erally worked  by  threes,  —  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  a  growu-up  child  or  hired  as- 
sistant. The  combined  wa^es  of  these 
three  averaj^d  in  summer  twenty-six 
cents,  and  in  winter  twenty-three  cents. 
Besidrs  this,  the  head  of  the  family  re- 
ceived a  hut,  a  small  lot  of  land,  a  pig, 
sometimes  a  cow,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  corn,  straw,  etc.  The  whole  amount, 
together  with  the  wages  received  by  the 
three,  Von  Goltz  estimated  to  be  Si  70  a 
year.  If  the  third  assistant  be  not  of 
the  family,  and  must  be  paid,  the  amount 
remaining  for  the  family  is  $132.50, 
which,  he  says,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  healthy  life. 
In  1874  he  calculated  that  $225  at  least 
was  needed  properly  to  support  such  a 
family. 

Umier  such  a  state  of  feudalism,  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  peasant  can 
be  jrreatly  alleviated  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Graf  or  proprietor.  The  latter 
cannot  well  let  his  dependents  starve, 
and  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  dispense 
large  sums  in  charity.  Such  a  state  ren- 
ders the  peasant  shiftless  and  careless; 
he  works  with  bad  o^race  and  without 
vigor,  for  he  knows  he  can  never  obtain 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that 
must  be  furnished  him  of  necessity. 
The  amount  of  self-reliance  engendered 
among  the  peasants  from  this  life  can  be 
imagined. 

Yet  their  state  is  far  better  than  that 
of  the  independent  laborer.  In  fact,  the 
proprietors  have  within  the  last  year  of- 
fered to  pay  these  semi- serfs  in  money 
only,  that  the  peasant  might  have  a  mo- 
tive to  work  for  himself,  and  that  they 

1  The  Leipzig  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year 
1877  gives  the  pay  of  maRons  at  five  cent8  per  hour, 
wool-combers  six  cent«  per  hour,  spinneni,  be«fc, 
$4.25  a  week,  and  book  printers  93.94.  Bat  for  the 
lowest  (orms  of  labor,  or  mere  brute  force,  the 
Wftgcs  are  much  smaller. 


might  be  relieved  from  the  care  of  his 
support.  The  peasant,  however,  re/used, 
knowing  the  conditions  of  the  independ- 
ent laborer.  Liebknecht,  in  his  work  on 
the  land  and  soil  question,  states  of  the 
independent  laborers:  **They  work  for 
daily  wages  which  in  summer  vary  from 
twenty-six  cents  to  thirty- six  cents  for 
men,  and  eighteen  cents  to  twenty-five 
cents  for  women.  From  this  scanty  pay 
they  must  save  enough  to  live  through 
the  winter,  when  there  is  seldom  an  op- 
portunity to  work.  As  one  can  imagine, 
the  tendency  to  save  does  not  always  pre- 
vail, and  then  the  hunger  fever  must 
again  restore  the  social  equilibrium.  In 
the  winter  of  1867  to  1868,  this  deliverer 
of  society  rode  through  the  province  of 
Eastern  Pnissia,  and  purged  the  proleta* 
rian  classes,  especially  the  independent 
laborers,  with  frightful  thoroughness." 
The  condition  of  the  city  workmen  has 
been  naturally  better  than  that  of  the 
poorest  peasants,  but  even  here  hardship 
is  visible  enough.* 

Those  habits  of  docilitv  and  subordi- 
nation  which  nature  and  years  of  iron 
rule  have  instilled  into  the  Grerman  la- 
borer, having  followed  him  in  his  de- 
mands from  his  employers,  have  brought 
it  about  that  the  part  of  wages  which 
is  governed  more  by  custom  and  by  the 
personal  influence  of  man  with  man  than 
by  economic  laws,  has  been  especially 
large  in  Grermany,  and  it  has  operated 
against  the  lowest  forms  of  labor.  Again, 
the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  not  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  lont;  without  em- 
ployment,  they  are  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  capitalist.  All  these  causes,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  backward 
state  of  German  growth  has  not  matured 
those  finer  qualities  of  leniency  toward 
the  weaker  element  in  society,  have 
caused  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  to 
hover  at  the  very  edge  of  the  necessities 
of  existence.* 

Nor  are  the  prices  of  food  much  lower 

s  Here  unskilled  labor  Tariei  from  twenty-flTe 
to  sixty-two  cents  per  day,  with  the  avenge  about 
forty-three  cents.  In  Leipsig  at  prsMnt  the  city 
employs  men  on  a  new  canal,  who,  coming  from  the 
country,  work  twelve  to  foortMn  boon  per  day, 
walk  back  often  flvt  to  t«D  ailai,  ftod  reoeive  thirty- 
seTen  cents. 
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in  Germany  than  in  England.  AVlieat, 
indeed,  is  cheaper,  but  meat  is  not.*  It 
muht,  however,  be  confessed  that  as  lit- 
tle meat  is  consumed  by  the  German  la- 
borer, meat  being  but  rarely  added  to 
his  scanty  meal  of  potatoes  and  black 
bread,  the  food  consumed  is  clieai)er  in 
Germany.  It  is  now  impossible  for  a 
common  German  lal.)orer  to  support  a 
family  by  woi'king  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day.  All  must  labor,  —  father,  mother, 
children;  the  few  household  duties  being 
cared  for  bv  the  vounjrest  niemlnTs  of 
the  fauiily  in  their  hours  from  school. 

The  pn*sent  embarrassed  condition  of 
industry  and  trade  adds  to  the  laborer's 
hardshij)s.  Thousands  are  now  wander- 
ing in  vain  in  search  of  em|»loym('nt, 
from  the  confint'S  of  Russia  to  France. 
This  last  an<l  heavy  straw  it  is  which  has 

• 

broken  the  Cxcrman  laborer's  patience. 
He  sees  others  in  j)ros})erity,  while  he  is 
in  misery.  His  lonjr-sufTcrinjj  is  at  last 
worn  out,  and  he  clamors  for  a  change, 
for  assistance  ajrainst  his  hard  surround- 
iu'^s,  for  relief  from  jrivinir  two  or  three 
of  his  best  years  to  military  service,  for 
relief  from  taxation,  for  anything  that 
will  liirhten  his  burdens. 

Meanwhile,  thinkers  had  Ix-en  study- 
ing his  case;  men  of  deep  sympathy,  and 
in  whom  fettling  played  a  predominant 
part, —  men  like  RodlK'rtus,  Lassalle, 
Marx,  Liebknecht,  and  Belnd.  They 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lot 
of  the  laborer  had  been  growing  worse 
for  generations;  that  property  was  rap- 
idly coming  into  fewer  hands,  an<l  the 
laborer  becoming  more  and  more  the 
slave  of  the  capitalists;  that  free  compe- 
tition and  the  demands  of  lilK*ralism  led 
to  the  servitude  of  the  ma<s«*s;  an<l  in 
socialism,  in  the  state  owuer>hip  of  cap- 
ital, in  the  regulation  of  wnges  by  the 
state,  thev  saw  th«'  onlv  reinedv  for  ex- 
istiii"  e\ils.  JSo<»n  these  leaders  collected 
around  them  a  band  of  enthusiasts,  men 
of  warm  hearts  and  sympathetic  feelings, 
thorouirhlv  imbueil  with  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines,  and  ^lowin^  with  ardor.  Some 
of  them  were  line  orators,  and  they  threw 

*  The  tlV(•rnk^•  priov  df  whont  iii  Poniorania  from 
lMS-74  wiih  ^rj(Hi:i  (quarter,  and  in  England  for 
tbtt  Mime  timv  ^13.0<). 


themselves  into  proselytizing,  both  by 
public  speaking  an«l  writing.  Xor  in 
private  conversation  was  any  opportunity 
missed  of  making  converts.  They  were 
missionaries  as  zealous  as  Calvinists, 
whose  force,  fed  by  that  lasting  power 
in  the  German  nature,  never  failed  or 
diminished. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  social  democrats 
is  remarkable.  Previous  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  government,  thev  congre- 
gated  nightly  in  their  clubs,  read  with 
avidity  works  on  political  economy,  his- 
tory, and  politi<*s,  the  writings  of  Mill, 
Lassalle,  and  Marx,  while  conversation 
partook  of  topics  well  befitting  the  halls 
of  ambassadors.  Nor  were  men  t)f  cult- 
ui-e  absent.  Many  a  wealthy  philan- 
throj)ist  was  a  member,  while  a  striking 
element  at  these  clubs  was  the  student. 
In  Leipzig  and  Berlin  many  of  the 
ablest  students  belonged  to  social  demo- 
cratic clubs,  assisting  most  freely  in  giT- 
ing  lectures  on  history,  literature,  art, 
and  politics ;  while  many  of  the  leading 
articles  among  the  sixty-five  social-dem- 
ocratic journals  were  from  the  pens  of 
students.  They  preached  unceasingly  to 
the  masses;  in  their  meetings  eloquence 
never  lacke<l  response,  and  there  all  the 
brotherhood  and  love  of  union  which  lies 
in  the  sentimental  German  nature  came 
out.  All  were  equals.  The  student 
drank  to  the  porter's  health,  and  rich 
and  poor  took  hands  as  the  meeting 
joined  in  song.  There  are  few  scenes 
where  a  stranger  is  influenced  with  such 
strong  contagion  by  his  surroundings  as 
in  a  socialist  meeting.  All  is  simple  and 
unaffected.  The  charm  acts  particularly 
on  tlii>  young,  and  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  majority  of  young  1alx>rers 
and  a  larj^e  part  of  young  men  in  Ger- 
many have  leanings  towards  the  social 
democrats.  Clubs  have  been  formed, 
libraries  purchas(>d,  and  socialistic  works 
and  statistics  innumerable  dissi'minatcd 
broathrast  among  the  people  It  is  not 
strange  th:it  a  few  men  of  preeminent 
abilities,  like  Las>alle,  Liebknecht,  and 
HcIk'I,  have  won  over  that  vast  mass  of 
di>contenteil  laborers.  The  workman 
saw  idlers  in  luxury,  and  heani  that  un- 
der  socialism  the  fruits  of  labor  would 
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be  enjoyed  by  none  but  those  who  had 
helped  to  produce  them.  He  felt  that 
he  was  wronged  of  his  proper  wages,  and 
socialism  <lemanded  state  lielp  for  labor. 
He  was  told  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  the  necessaries  of  life ;  that  while  one 
sinjrle  person  suffers,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  luxuries.  He  was  told  that  property 
once  helon^xed  to  the  community;  that 
]n*ivate  possessions  in  land  were  first 
caused  by  robbery  of  individuals  from 
M>eiety;  that  labor  being  the  only  justi- 
fication of  j)roj)erty,  land  belongs  to  no 
one  person,  but  to  all;  that  the  laborer 
in  every  jrcncration  is  eoming  more  com- 
pletely  into  the  power  of  the  capitalist; 
iliat  the  boasted  policy  of  liberalism  has 
only  increased  the  evils;  that  all  else  but 
socialism  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  in 
socialism  alone  is  relief. 

Great  assistance  has  been  given  to  so- 
cialism bv  the  bitter  feeling  existing 
ajrainst  relijrion  amongst  the  working 
classes.  With  fierce  resentment  they  see 
themselves  forced  to  pay  taxes,  specific- 
all  v  mentioned  on  their  tax-bills,  for  the 
support  of  a  relijrion  which  they  hate  and 
despise.  Socialism,  opttnly  irreligious, 
and  advocating  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church,  has  gained,  on  this  account, 
many  adherents. 

Sup|>ose  that  you  ask  the  laborer  how 
the  blessings  ])roniised  by  socialism  are 
possible  without  an  iron  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  —  a  restric- 
tion  far  beyond  that  under  any  despotism 
now  existing;  whether  he  does  not  think 
that  progress  comes  best  under  the  great- 
est liberty;  whether  indiviilualism,  and 
not  socialism,  should  be  our  aim.  In  an- 
swer, manv  will  say  that  the  matter  is 
now  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  there  will  or  will  not  be 
any  restriction  of  liberty.  The  great 
majority,  however,  will  reply  to  these 
<|iiestions,  •*  I  do  not  understand  such  mat- 
ters. I^'t  Marx,  Lange,  and  SchafHe  rea- 
son them  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  But 
the  statistics  of  Liebknecht,  our  l>eavy 
burdens  of  arniv  service,  our  enforced 
payment  towanls  a  religion  in  which  we 
have  no  faith,  the  restrictions  upon  our 
liberty  of  speech,  our  ever- worsening  con- 

«  I  o 

dition,  — these  I  understand.     On  these 


the  leading  socialists  and  the  workmen 
are  one,  and  on  this  account  we  will  sup- 
port them.  What  we  want  is  freedom; 
relief  from  excessive  army  service ;  a 
government  which  shall  treat  foreign  na- 
tions as  brothers,  not  as  foes;  bread  for 
our  families ;  our  own  improvement,  — 
these  we  seek,  whether  by  socialism  or 
individualism  we  care  not.  Experience 
and  time  will  teach  us  where  to  go." 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinction ;  the  vast 
body  of  social  democrats  in  Germany  are 
first  democrats,  and  afterwards  socialists. 
They  are  imbued  with  hatred  of  mon- 
archies, of  kings  and  princes,  of  all  forms 
of  caste,  and  the  inherited  enjoyment  of 
peculiar  privilege.  But  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  socialism,  which  they  for  the 
most  part  hardly  comprehend,  they  are 
not  confident,  and  demand  time  before 
deciding.  Socialism  in  Germany  among 
the  laboring  classes  is  simply  the  present 
and  half-accidental  form  which  the  com- 
plaint against  hardship  and  the  resist- 
ance to  over- government  have  assumed. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement,  on  the 
contrary,  are  socialists  as  well  as  demo- 
crats. They  favor  centralization  of  pow- 
er, as  tending  to  fit  the  people  for  the 
socialistic  state,  and  are  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  the  laissez-faire  principle.  Thus 
occurs  the  singular  anomaly  that  in  sym- 
pathy the  ordinary  mass  of  social  demo- 
crats are  with  liberalism,  when  liberalism 
attem})ts  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  suf- 
frage, and  in  all  democratic  movements. 
The  masses,  not  understanding  the  fierce 
conflict  of  economic  tendencies,  are 
drawn  by  sympathy  to  the  most  advanced 
liberals.  On  democratic  principles,  the 
social  democrats  are  ultra-liberals;  while 
on  economic  principles  and  in  reference 
to  centralization,  those  of  the  social  dem- 
ocrats who  are  socialists  are  ultra-con- 
servatives. 

They  are  particularly  silent  in  explain- 
ing the  full  methods  of  their  system, 
seeming  to  8[)end  their  present  power  on 
the  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  life.  The 
positive  requests  of  the  leaders  are  com- 
paratively modest,  and  consist  only  of 
the  famous  Lassalle  demand,  —  that  the 
state  shall  first  found  a  number  of  co- 
operatlTe  societies,  whose  members  shall 
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regulate  their  affairs,  subject  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  state  \  which  societies,  as 
the  socialist  hopes,  will  so  incrt'aFO  by 
their  own  prosperity  that  finally  the  com- 
bined capital  of  the  land  will  be  brought 
by  natural  means  under  their  control. 

I  am  opposed  to  socialism,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  measures  which  the  Ger- 
man government  has  directed  ac^ainst 
the  social  democrats  are  mistakes.  The 
open  discussion  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  caused  the  social  democracy  to  cast 
away  many  of  its  worst  tenets.  Divis- 
ion of  property  is  no  longer  to  be  de- 
manded, and  capital  is  to  be  made  the 
property  of  the  state  by  a  slow  and  nat- 
ural progress,  permitting  experiments  of 
the  worth  of  socialistic  theories  before 
they  can  be  carried  to  perilous  limits. 
Socialistic  ])lans  are  chaotic,  mixed,  un- 
certain, but  rarely  revolutionary.  If  free 
discussion  can  go  on,  the  party  will  con- 
tinue casting  aside  its  worst  tenets,  as  it 
grows  in  wisdom  and  insight.  Proper 
freedom  would  make  that  vast  mass  of 
earnest  thinkers  and  laborers  —  men  ea- 
ger to  learn  and  improve,  seeking  only 
their  own  good  and  that  of  humanity  — 
a  i)arty  of  progress,  of  advanced  lib- 
eralism, a  strength  and  benefit  to  the 
German  nation.  Restriction,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  carried  far,  will  exasper- 
ate that  sturdv  iron  band,  in  which  there 
lies  a  force  too  immense  to  be  crushed  by 
the  oppression  of  government,  and  trans- 
fonn  it  into  an  agency  of  stern,  hard 
revolution. 


II. 


Having  looked  at  socialism  from  the 
laborer's  stand-point,  it  is  now  necessary 
for  us  to  take  a  short  view  of  its  purely 
political  history.  German  socialism  of 
to-dav  dates  with  Rodbertus,  a  man  re- 
spcctecl  by  all,  and  of  tlie  greatest  per- 
sonal influence,  who,  living  in  the  retire- 
ment of  stuily,  wrote  continually  from 
18-1'2  to  1S75,  and  furnished  the  basis  of 
all  moili'rn  socialistic  thought.  The  rise 
of  those  advocatinj'  Rodbertus's  views 
into  a  party  is  due  to  Lassalle  and  Karl 
Alarx  :  the  former  foundin<;  bv  his  brill- 
iant   powers   a   German    party  ;   while 


Marx,  working  from  London,  founded 
the  internationals,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lassalle,  swallowed  the  German  party, 
and  now  in  Grermany  constitutes  the  so- 
cial democracy. 

The  workingmen  of  Germany  were 
first  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  power  by  the  liberals,  under  the 
leadership  of  Schulze-Delitzsch.  Bom 
in  1808,  in  Delitzsch,  Schulze  came  to 
Berlin  in  1848,  and  threw  himself  into 
that  struggle  in  which  tlie  employers 
founrht  against  the  socialistic  tendencies 
of  the  workmen  and  tlie  democratic  lean- 
ings of  the  day.  AVorkingmen's  societies 
innumerable,  helped  often  by  wealthy 
capitalists,  rose  and  fell.  Everything  was 
in  confusion  ;  all  thought  same  change 
must  be  wrought,  but  few  understood 
how.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  Schulxe 
came  out  prominently  by  his  ability, 
courage,  and  energy,  and  promised  the 
laborers  relief  under  the  principles  of 
liberalism.  Endowed  with  wonderful 
energy,  he  founded,  with  the  help  of 
capitalists,  productive  societies,  loan  so- 
cieties, and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
Laborer's  Improvement  Society.  But 
in  all  these  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  a  select  few,  to  ex- 
clude the  masses  from  power,  to  raise  the 
choicest  of  the  laborers  to  the  class  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  supply  their  placei 
by  others  taken  from  the  ranks.  Schnlie 
thus  hoped  to  cement  the  workingmen 
to  the  party  of  i>rc>gre88,  and  prevent, 
what  he  most  dreaded,  their  becoming 
a  separate  party.  The  laborers  were 
taught  to  opj)ose  both  the  conservative 
platform  and  the  state  control  of  relig^ 
ion,  and  the  progressist  party  had,  bj 
18G2,  drawn  to  itself  the  great  mass  of 
workingmen,  in  op]X)8ition  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  army  and  an  increase 
of  taxes,  the  aim  of  Bismarck  at  that 
time.  But  the  workingmen  were  by  no 
means  contented  with  the  power  thej 
held  in  the  party  of  Schulze,  as  they 
saw  that  his  pur]H)se  was  to  receive  their 
supiK)rt  and  give  them  no  active  control 
in  political  affairs.  Moreover,  the  writ- 
inj^s  of  RodlH.*rtus  antl  Marx  had  be- 
come  known,  and  many  saw  no  help  for 
the  laborer  under  liberalism. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  feeling  Lassalle 
came  uj>on  the  scene.  Born  of  wealtliy 
Jewish  parents,  in  1825,  he  was  now 
tliirty-seve!i,  endowed  with  wonderful 
mental'  capacities,  of  a  proud,  vain  nat- 
ure, and  with  ability  to  move  and  in- 
spire njen,  which,  as  his  enemies  confess, 
had  never  been  excelled  in  any  orator, 
lie  had  first  allied  himself  to  the  party 
of  Schulze,  but  his  opinions  by  no  means 
coincided  with  those  of  his  chief,  and 
his  anger  at  the  cold  reception  given 
hini  by  the  progressists  determined  him 
to  found  a  party  of  his  own,  gathered 
from  the  workingmen.  In  October,  1862, 
in  a  political  speech  at  Berlin,  he  stated 
that  the  workingmen  could  expect  noth- 
ing from  tlie  progressist  party  ;  that 
they  must  care  for  their  own  intei*e8t8, 
obtain  universal  suffrage,  and  thus  bring 
into  their  liands  the  power  of  the  state. 
lie  now  went  through  Germany  with 
wonderful  success,  gathering  by  his  fiery 
eloiinence  thousands  in  every  large  city. 
He  was  often  imprisoned,  but  his  con- 
finement gave  him  opportunity  to  write 
his  best  works.  In  August,  1864,  ho 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  having  in  two  years 
raised  the  workingmen  into  a  distinct 
party,  and  ac(piirc(l  a  personal  following 
of  two  hundred  thousand  devoted  ad- 
herents. 

Meanwhile,  Karl  Marx  had  been  at 
work.  Born  in  1815,  at  Trier,  he  left 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  service  of  the 
state  in  order  to  carry  otit  his  socialistic 
views.  Driven  from  Brussels  and  Co- 
logne, he  settled  in  1849  in  London, 
whence  lie  has  since  worked  to  form  aft 
international  socialist  party.  Interna- 
tional congresses  were  held  until  1871, 
but  in  Crcrmany  the  advent  of  Lassalle 
destroyed  Marx*s  power  for  a  while  in 
his  native  country.  Lassalle  cared  not 
for  the  international  question ;  his  Ve- 
rein  was  eminently  German;  he  opposed 

1  The  following  constitutes  the  vote  of  Germany 
for  the  Reichstag  in  1877 :  — 

No.  of       Xo.  in 
Votes.    Reichstag. 

Social  democraU 41^,288        12 

German  comierTatiTcs     .    .    .  526,038        40 
German  Reich  party  ....  426,637        88 
Liberals,  neither  national  lib- 
erals nor  Fortschritt    .     .        131,811        13 
National  liberals    ....    1,469,527      128 


tlie  federation  of  Marx,  and  desired  cen- 
tralization and  a  strong  state.  He  grad- 
ually drew  away  from  Marx,  and  as  the 
proud  character  of  each  could  ill  brook 
a  rival,  their  respective  parties  bitterly 
resisted  each  other.  After  the  death 
of  Lassalle,  the  control  of  his  Verein 
passed  to  Von  Schweitzer,  who  vainly 
opposed  the  growing  power  of  the  inter- 
nationalists. Liebknecht,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Marx,  and  second  alone  to 
Lassalle  in  influence  over  the  masses, 
separated  from  Schweitzer  in  1865,  and 
began  to  form  a  party  of  his  own ,  —  the 
social  democrats.  Acting:  in  a  manner 
the  reverse  of  Lassalle's,  Liebknecht  at- 
tached himself  to  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  attempted  to 
bring  it  slowly  to  socialism.  He  was 
joined  by  Bebel,  who,  having  been  the 
right-hand  man  of  Schulze,  at  last  be- 
came convinced  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  benefiting  the  workingmen  by 
Schulze  \s  method ;  and  these  two  had  by 
1868  brought  seventy-four  of  Schulze^s 
one  hundred  and  eleven  societies  over  to 
their  side  and  that  of  Marx.  In  1871 
the  social  democrats  elected  Bebel  to 
the  Reichstag,  while  Schweitzer  was  de- 
feated, and  resigned  the  control  of  his 
party.  More  and  more  Liebknecht  drew 
the  political  reins  into  liis  own  hands 
from  1871  to  1874,  until  at  the  election 
for  the  German  Reichstag  in  1874  six 
social  democrats  —  among  them  Lieb- 
knecht, Bebel,  Most,  and  Vahltrich — 
were  elected,  the  party  casting  160,000 
votes ;  while  the  followers  of  Lassalle, 
though  casting  200,000  votes,  elected 
only  three  members.  Since  that  time  the 
social  democrats  have  gradually  brought 
the  followers  of  Lassalle  under  the  ban- 
ner of  internationalism,  and  in  1877 
polled  493,288  votes  and  elected  twelve 
members  to  the  Reichstag.^ 

The  first  political  programme  was  pat 

Fortschritt,  or  the  party  of 

progress 417,824  86 

Centrum  or  ultramontanists  1,404,908  97 

Poles 216,157  14 

People's  party 44,894  4 

Particularists       148,072  9 

Protesters 102,816  7 

Scattering 16,063 

6,401,021     897 
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forth  by  tlie  party  at  the   Congress  of 
Gotha  in  187");  and  althoun:h  it  has  not 
been  oflifially  modified,  its  worst  feat- 
ures liave  since  been  discarded  throujrh 
discussion,  and  the  next  projrraninie,  if 
p<n*uurted   by  the  government   to  come 
forth,  will  appear  moderate  in  comj)ar- 
ison.     The  programme  first  states  that 
**  labor  is  the  source  of  all  weahh  and 
culture;  and  as  general  beneficial  labor 
is  possible  only  through  society,  to  so- 
ciety belong  the  comlnned  products  of  all 
labor;  that  is,  to  all  its  mend)ers,  with 
the  general   duty  of  work,  with   equal 
rights,  and  according  to  the  rt-asonable 
needs  of  each.*'     The  cause  of  the  mis- 
ery and    slavery  of  the   laborer  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  mejins  of  labor  by  the 
capital  classes.     The  destruction  of  this 
monopoly,   of  the  system    of  wages,   of 
\  profit  in  every  form,  and  of  all  social 
and  political  inecpiality   is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  socialism.     The  first  step  is  the 
cn'ation  by  the  state  of  socialistic  pro- 
ductive societies,  which  are  to  be  un<ler 
the  democratic  control  of  the  workmen. 
The  j)rogramme  demands,  as  the  basis 
of  the  state,  universal,  equal,  and  direct 
6uffrag(»   for   all  members   of   the  state 
above  tweniv  vears:  the  ilecision  of  war, 
peace,  and  law  by  the  people;  liberty  of 
opinion  and  siH'cch;  the  abolition  of  the 
standing  army,  an<l  the  creation  of  a  |)eo- 
ple*s  guard  instead;  the  general  right  to 
carry  arms:  compulsory  education,  and 
free  education   in  the  hij^hest  forms  of 
culture;  ami  the  disestablishment  of  the 
church.     The  demands  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  are  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extension  of  political   liberties;   a 
simple    progressive  income   tax,   taking 
the  j»lace  of    all   other  taxes;   a  stated 
normal  dav's  labor,  suite«l  to  the  needs 
of  society  :  j)rohlbilion  of  Sunday  labor, 
and    of   all  <letrimental    children's  and 
women's,  labor;   *'  laws  for  protetttion  of 
the  life  and   [)roperty  «)f  the  lab»»rer;  '* 
sanitarv  c(»ntn»l  of  the  laborers'  hoiist>s 
and  >vorksho])s  ;  control  of  prison    labor 

bv  the  slate:  an<i  "full  control  bv  the 

•  * 

laborers  c»f  all  help  an<l  moneys  from  the 
state.'' 

The  organization  of  tlie  [)arty  is  mo>t 
complete;  the  (iernuin  tendeiicy  towards 


machine-like  order  having  united  with 
burnini;  enthusiasm  and  that  willingness 
in  the  ranks   to  yield   to    the   leaders, 
c<aused  bv  the  hitter's  intense  zeal  and 
the  great  disparity  in  intellect  between 
the  twok     The  recent  political  events  in 
German V  —  the  fact  that  tlie  social  dem- 
ocrats,  though  bunlened  by  two  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  em{)eror  by  assas- 
sination, and  opposed  in  a  general  elec- 
tion both   by  all  other  parties  and  the 
full  strength  of  the  government,  often 
exercised  unconstitutionally,  have  nev- 
ertheless  increased    their  total  vote  in 
the  country,  and  almost  held  their  own 
in  the  Reichstag  —  are  too  well  known 
for  comment.     The  repressive  measures 
against  the  socialists,  aln^ady  purged  of 
their  severity  by  tlie  Reichstag,  are  by 
no  means  successful,  tlieir  harshness  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  local  offi- 
cials.    In  Leipzig  and  Dresden  there  is 
comparative  liberty,  and  in  the  latter  city 
the  social  democrats  so  fully  attended  a 
conservative  meeting,  recently,  that,  on 
the  right  of   speaking   being  denied  to 
one  of  their  number,  they  voted  to  ad- 
journ.    The  policy  of  the  leaders  is  to 
let  the  o])pressive  system  run  itself  out, 
and  they  are  by  no  meaps  gloomy  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  the  party.     Even 
Fritzsche,    the    Berlin   member  of  the 
Reichstag,  who  is  followed  continually 
by  the  police,  recently  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  concerning  the  im]H*rial  chan- 
cellor, "  Had  1  been  in  bis  place,  I  should 
have  adopted  very  dilTerent  measures. 
If  he  had  ni(>t  us  on  the  grouml  of  phil- 
f>sophical  discussion,  shown  the  charac- 
ter of  our  ultimate  aims,  the  np])arent 
im]K)ssibility,  the  extreme  improbability, 
of  their  realization,  he  could  have  kept 
the  ])eople  from  us  for  years  to  come, 
and  post{)oned  indefinitely  tlie  spread  of 
our  do<.*lrines." 

The  measures  against  the  social  demo- 
crats aiv  mon>  harassing  and  aggravating 
than  cru>hing.  Their  newspaiiers  have 
been  suppri'Ssed.  but  copies  can  be  had 
if  any  one  will  take  pains  to  find  them; 
and  although  they  are  proliibited  from 
having  meetings  of  their  own,  thej  can 
express  themselves  at  those  of  their 
opponents,  and  their  own  meetings 
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often  lu'ld  under  disguised  names.  So- 
cialiFm  in  Germany  cannot  be  cnished  by 
the  present  oppressive  measures,  harsh 
as  thev  are,  and  to  harsher  measures  the 
people  of  Germany  at  this  age  will  not 
submit. 

HI. 

In  proposing  to  sketch  the  opinions  of 
the  lead  in  «j  socialists,  our  only  trouble 
comes  from  tlie  great  mass  of  material; 
for  it  has  been  truly  said  of  socialistic 
literature  in  Germany,  *'  Its  name  is  le- 
gion,'*  and  no  other  subject  has  drawn 
so  many  writers  in  Germany  during  the 
last  deeade.  Rodbcrtus,  professing  to 
rest  on  Ricardo  and  Smith,  finds  the 
cause  of  pauperism,  commercial  crises, 
and  the  hindrance  to  a  regular  and  un- 
broken progress  of  society  in  the  fact 
**  that  with  the  increasing  productivity 
of  the  labor  of  society  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  are  ever  a  smaller  part 
of  the  national  product."  Moreover, 
if  the  laborers  could  perceive  that  by  a 
different  combination  of  the  same  sim- 
ple operations  they  could  get  more  for 
their  labor,  they  are  not  in  condition 
to  withstand  the  force  of  capital,  on 
whose  side  fights  their  own  hunger  and 
the  suffering  of  their  families.  On  this 
a<'COunt  they  throw  away  their  labor  in 
order  to  live  in  misery,  and  they  obtain 
a  HMUuneraiion  dependent  only  on  the 
amount  required  for  mere  existence  and 
propagation.  As  means  to  change  the 
present  condition  of  society,  —  a  con- 
dition the  worst  possible,  since  under 
it  the  few  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the 
inanv,  —  he  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  waijes  contract  system  and  the  insti- 
tution  of  a  normal  dav's  labor;  exclusive 
<'ontrol  by  the  state  of  the  present  circu- 
lating capital,  which  may  l)e  emitted  to 
an  unlimited  amount  in  the  fonn  of  bank- 
notes, representing  commercial  products, 
in  order  to  fix  wages  by  special  applica- 
tion; and  the  institution  of  a  public  mag- 
azine system,  in  order  to  control  prices. 
By  these  means  he  hoped  to  bring  men 
into  the  state  where  property  is  based 
alone  on  earnings,  and  thence  gradually 
to  the  highest  social  order. 


Lassalle  was  the  follower  of  Rodbert- 
us,  and  though  he  discovered  no  new 
principles  he  breathed  into  Rodbertus's 
teachings  the  fire  of  life,  and  threw  them 
burning  among  the  masses.  He  starts 
with  the  Malthusian  theory  that  the  re- 
muneration of  the  laborer  must  always 
gravitate  around  the  starvation  point, 
and  gives  as  a  cause  the  present  system 
of  wages.  Two  changes  are  necessary 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  laborer:  first, 
the  abolition  of  the  wages  system ;  sec- 
ond, the  ability  of  the  laborers  to  carry 
on  large  industries.  Through  the  state 
alone  can  these  changes  be  effected,  and 
.  Lassalle  makes  the  famous  demand  that 
the  state  shall  gradually  institute  pro- 
ductive societies,  where  all  property  is 
in  common  and  wages  are  governed  by 
the  vote  of  the  workmen. 

Marx,  the  master  socialist,  in  his  Das 
Capital  asks  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
capitalist  to  increase  his  wealth, — how 
an  article  can  be  sold  for  more  than  was 
])aid  for  it;  and  the  answer  is.  Because 
it  is  bought  for  less  or  sold  for  mo^e  than 
its  worth.  The  capital  classes  cannot 
prey  upon  themselves,  but  they  find  the 
laborer  powerless  before  them,  and  pros- 
per by  preying  upon  him.  Capital  is  a 
dead  thing,  and  of  itself  gives  nothing  to 
production;  labor  alone  gives  increase, 
and  should  receive  all  products;  but  the 
fact  is  that  capital,  which  creates  noth- 
ing, but  as  a  parasite  drags  down  the 
laborer,  takes  by  force  the  greater  part 
of  all  products.  The  more  the  capitalist 
grinds  the  laborer,  the  longer  and  more 
severely  the  latter  works,  the  more  gain 
to  the  capitalist,  since  to  him  fall  all  prod- 
ucts above  the  barest  wants  of  the  la- 
borer. To  improve  this  hard  lot,  Marx 
desires  the  state  appropriation  of  capi- 
tal, which  he  divides  into  two  classes,  — 
the  means  of  pnxluction,  and  the  articles 
produced.  The  first  class,  such  as  lands, 
factories,  etc.,  he  wishes  to  be  common, 
while  these  of  the  second  are  to  be  given 
only  to  those  creating  them.  All  labor 
is  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  every  com- 
munity banded  together.  Marx  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Lassalle  demand  for 
gradual  change;  he  requires  the  expro- 
priation of  capitalists  and  the  OTerthrow 
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of  the  present  condition  of  production 
and  exclianfre. 

Liebknec'ht's  best  work  is  on  tlie  Land 
and  Soil  Question.  He  takes  England 
and  France  as  exam])lt's  ivliere  land  is 
owned  respectively  by  few  and  by  many, 
and  then  shows  that  in  both  cases,  under 
competition,  the  lot  of  the  airricultural 
laborer  is  wretched.  He  sums  up  his 
result:  **  In  France  the  land  is  divided 
into  many  hands,  7,846,000  beinjr  own- 
ers out  of  a  poj>ulation  of  31,000,000. 
The  result  is  small  return  from  the  soil 
and  general  indebtedness  of  the  peas- 
ants, who  are  the  indirect  slaves  of  cap- 
ital, and  for  the  most  part  in  miserable , 
condition.''  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  En- 
gland,  in  j»lace  of  free  peasants  we  see 
unhappy  >laves  of  wages,  whose  stand- 
ard of  comfort  is  lower  than  that  of 
paupers.  The  Freuch  system  ruins  the 
state,  the  land,  and  the  peasant;  while 
the  Eiitjlish  system  robs  the  working 
classes  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  throws 
them  into  abject  poverty,  and  allows 
much  of  their  productiim  to  be  squan- 
dered by  the  sons  of  their  masters,  —  a 
svstem  bnd  for  all,  immoral  in  the  ex- 
treme.  Germany,  cominfr  between  En- 
gland  an<l  France,  is  fast  approaching 
the  condition  of  the  former  country; 
every  year  tli'e  land  is  coming  into  fewer 
hands,  an«l  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes  in  rich  En- 
gland to  consider  what  it  will  be  in  poor 
Germany.  There  is  only  one  remedy,  — 
the  state  ownership  of  land. 

Of. that  small  class  of  socialist  writers 
who  dare  foretell  the  consequences  of 
socialism — a  class  too  few,  and  who 
leave  most  of  what  they  attempt  to  prove 
for  the  experience  of  the  future  —  Dr. 
Schufile  is  bv  far  the  most  able,  and 
in  his  Die  Quintessenz  des  Socialisuuis 
maps  out  the  sociali>lic  state.  The 
change,  he  thinks,  will  not  come  bef«)re 
a  ccnturv:  first,  centralization  must  so 
increase  that  the  state  can  carry  on  the 

>  Do  Vo:inc«»,  a  member  of  the  Froiirh  Ix)wor 
IIouso,  idi'nl  in  I'^'JC,  "According  to  tho  conHUH  of 
18ol,  till'  Illl•rtg:l}{i.•^;  of  land  owiuTxamouu toil  to  10,- 
OuO,(Nm,iHM  fnmrn.  Since  then  niattorx  liaTe  be- 
come fur  \v(ir.»o,  ^ut  nil  attcHiptj<  to  in<lucc  the  goT- 
ernmeut  ti>  publish  the  census  of  \^*)  hare  fallotl. 
Of  the  7,S4«,«"iOO  land  ownern  in  Franco,  3,Gm»,\HX) 


immense  fabric  of  industry  now  carried 
on  by  private  persons,  and  this  will  be 
helped  by  the  centralization  of  wealth 
in  few  hands.  Demand  and  supply  are 
to  be  re^rulatt^d  bv  a  board  of  statis- 
tics,  which  shall  give  for  each  year  the 
amount  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  needed 
for  the  community,  and  labor  is  to  be 
governed  accordingly.  Money  and  trade 
will  be  destroyed,  the  fonner  being  re- 
placed by  certificates  representing  cer^ 
tain  amounts  of  goods  payable  at  the 
state  stores.  There  is  to  be  no  inters 
ference  in  the  private  affairs  of  life;  in- 
dividuals as  far  as  possible  may  choose 
their  own  occupations,  and  such  profes- 
sions as  medicine,  which  cannot  be  cen- 
tralized, can  remain  outside  the  central 
control.  But  the  great  question  is,  Can 
socialism  bo  made  to  enter  against  this 
great  power  of  individualism  which  con- 
trols trade?  To  do  this,  Schiiffle  says, 
socialism  must  first  cause  each  individ- 
ual to  work  as  earnestly  for  society  as 
he  now  works  for  lumself;  and  then  it 
must  find  an  automatic  control  of  wages; 
otherwise,  if  controlled  by  officials,  we 
cannot  be  more  sure  of  just  wages  than 
at  present  Schiiffle  confesses  that  so 
far  no  such  means  have  been  found,  and 
the  solution  of  the  question,  together 
with  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  state 
to  control  all  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
not  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, he  leaves  (following  the  example  of 
most  of  his  brother  socialists)  to  the 
future. 

IV. 

In  examining  the  tenets  of  the  social- 
ists, it  must  first  be  conceded  that  in 
their  two  main  assertions  they  are  right: 
first,  that  there  is  much  miser)*  and  in- 
justice ill  life,  of  which  the  lower  classes 
have  the  larger  shan>;  and,  second,  that 
the  relative  amount  of  production  re- 
ceived by  the  working  classes  has,  dur- 

arc  certified  b.r  the  General  Offlco  to  be  unabl«  to 
pay  a  perM^nal  tax.*^  Since  that  i>peerh  the  itetb- 
ticd  luive  been  publiiiheU,  the  mortgage!  amoaBting 
to  V2,i«V\<^^\(M>0  francK.  According  to  the  cenmu 
of  ISol,  34t*.i"M)  hoiiveii  had  no  other  opening  this 
the  door,  and  1,817,635  had  only  one  window. 
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ing  the  last  two  centuries,  dimioished, 
while  capital  has  lately  tended  towards 
fewer  hands. 

The  two  latter  facts  are  caused  by 
the  vast  development  of  the  division  of 
labor,  whereby  great  brain  powers  are 
more  valuable  in  aiding  production  than 
formerly.  Two  centuries  ago,  when  in- 
dustry was  mainly  carried  on  by  hand 
labor,  there  were  no  large  factories  and 
no  denijind  for  high  executive  ability. 
But  at  present  a  vigorous  mind  is  the 
first  requisite  for  success  in  trade  or  agri- 
culture, and  the  scarcity  of  such  a  qual- 
ity puts  on  it  a  high  price.  It  is,  then, 
the  more  complicated  conditions  of  pro- 
duction which  have  in  late  years  placed 
a  high  premium  on  brains.  Men  of  the 
best  mental  capacities  have  become  the 
capitalists,  taking  the  place  of  the  great 
nobles.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  this 
increase  of  the  amount  given  to  the  en- 
terprisers is  only  the  payment  for  their 
rare  business  (qualities.  The  recent  gath- 
ering of  capital  into  few  hands  is  caused 
by  the  advantage  that  the  large  enter- 
prisers have  over  the  small,  since  the 
former  can  carry  the  division  of  labor  to 
a  further  extent.  But  in  countries  like 
the  United  States,  where  large  indus- 
trial corporations  are  fre(}uent,  this  has 
not  been  the  case,  as  the  smaller  owners 
have  clubbed  together,  ^nd  can  more 
than  compete  with  their  rich  rivals ;  and 
thus  nearly  all  the  large  industries  are 
corporations,  much  of  whose  stock  is 
owned  bv  the  working  classes.  This  so- 
called  gathering  of  property  into  fewer 
hands  is  the  first  necessary  step  towards 
the  transition  of  the  industry  of  a  coun- 
trr  from  a  small  to  a  laro^e  scale. 

The  small  enterprisers  will  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  to  their  own  loss  and 
the  great  undertakers'  gain.  But  when 
the  tide  has  set  towards  industry  on  a 
large  scale,  the  large  capitalists  have  no 
advantage;  and  as  the  inherited  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  tends  to  diminish  those 
qualities  of  mind  fitted  to  acquire  and 
preserve  it,  property  is  very  likely,  when 
unrestricted  by  law,  not  to  remain  long 
in  the  same  families. 

As  to  Marx's  assertion,  tliat  as  cap- 
ital is  a  dead  thing,  doing  nothing  to- 


wards production,  it  has  therefore  no 
right  to  receive  any  part  of  the  products, 
I  must  say,  with  the  socialists,  that  right 
being  a  matter  of  utility,  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  best  to  interfere  with  this 
self-working  order,  and  deprive  capital 
of  the  share  that  mankind  at  present  are 
willing  to  give  to  it.  This  brings  us  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  question.  At  present, 
in  a  society  where  the  laissez-faire  sys- 
tem rules,  every  manufacturer,  proprie- 
tor, or  laborer  is  a  servant.  The  large 
mill  owner  serves  an  immense  body  of 
consumers,  and  manages  his  factory  ac- 
cording to  their  wants.  All  these  serv- 
ants of  society  are  paid  according  to  the 
estimation  that  society  places  on  their 
services.  If  one  line  is  particularly  well 
paid,  all  are  at  liberty  to  enter  it  and  try 
their  powers;  and  wherever  demand  for 
certain  qualities  exceeds  supply,  those 
obtain  a  corresponding  high  reward.  It 
is  not  a  majority  vote,  but  each  member 
of  the  minority,  as  well  as  of  the  major- 
ity, makes  his  vote  count  in  the  total  pay- 
ment. What  now  does  socialism  wish? 
It  is  not  satisfied  with  the  remuneration 
which  certain  classes  receive,  and  so 
wishes  to  have  the  community  control 
wages.  But  that  is  done  at  present,  and 
each  member  votes  every  day  of  his  life, 
his  vote  being  cast  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  his  conflicting  judgments. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  give 
directly  by  actual  ballot,  or  by  means 
of  representation,  their  estimation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  different  labor.  It 
surely  would  not  be  correct  to  reward 
all  labor  the  same.  Philosophically,  per- 
haps one  sort  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to 
production  as  another;  but  it  is  not  so 
judged  by  the  combined  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  the  only  just  esti- 
mate. It  is  said  that  at  present  the  strong 
oppress  the  weak,  and  personal  influ- 
ence does  much  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  wages.  Does  any  one  think  this  per- 
sonal influence  would  not  work  if  the 
value  of  labor  were  decided  by  a  com- 
mission? Would  not  overbearingness, 
sycophancy,  and  underhanded  play  work 
more  effectually  than  now  ?  >V]hat  bet- 
ter chance  for  hatred,  craelty,  and  in- 
justice than  under  a  scheme  where  wages 
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are  governed  by  officials  ?  For  so  must 
wages  y>e  governed  under  socialism;  only 
under  laissez  faire  can  a  self-acting  sys- 
tem be  posii^'ible.  "When  there  is  a  re- 
striction on  that  system,  wages  must  be 
given  by  dictum,  not  by  contract. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  see  how  a  board 
of  officials  can  govern  the  infinite  rami- 
fications of  industry  and  trade.  There 
is  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  existing 
who  can  fully  comprehend  the  combined 
conditions  of  commerce  in  a  city  like 
London  so  as  to  guide  its  massive  and 
intricate  movements  to  advanta<;e.  No 
government  has  ever  attempted  one  hun- 
dredth of  that  contemplated  by  social- 
ism, and  yet  we  know  that  all  attempts 
at  interference  with  industry  have  hith- 
erto been  disastrous.  Even  on  such  ques- 
tions as  free  trade  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  ablest 
men.  What,  then,  can  a  government  do 
when  it  takes  on  its  shoulders  the  entire 
control  of  a  country's  industry  and  trade  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  govern m«'nt  works  are  carried  on 
more  expensively  than  private  works. 
The  former  are  noted  for  being  slow, 
cumbrous,  and  lacking  in  progress,  be- 
cause they  are  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
competition.  The  removal  of  individual 
enterprise  will  take  away  many  a  spur 
to  progress,  and  mankind,  not  made  by 
nature  to  rise  with  rapi<lity,  will  proceed 
still  more  slowly.  The  control  of  indus- 
try and  trade  by  the  state  can  be  effect- 
ed only  by  restrictions  on  individual  ac- 
tivity, and  this  must  decrease  produc- 
tion. 

In  time,  again,  the  state  officials  must 
form  a  class,  whence  a  despotism  must 
arise,  despite  the  forms  of  universal  suf- 
frase.  But  the  greatest  evil  is  that  this 
svst^m  interferes  with  the  freedom  and 
judgment  of  the  individual  by  allotting 
to  government  or  society  an  increase  of 
authority  over  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.     Societv  is  to  be  one  vast  machine, 


in  which  only  the  heads  are  the  think- 
ers, the  vast  majority  of  its  members  be- 
ing mere  automata.  Progress  is  the  prog- 
ress of  individuals,  and  that  comes  only 
from  exfKjrience,  the  only  teacher,  the 
only  improver  of.  man^s  character;  and 
experience  should  be  left  as  free  and  as 
wide  as  possible. 

A  man  does  not  always  advance  from 
having  more  food  and  clothing.  Pare 
advancement  is  in  character  and  pru- 
dence, which  proceed  from  a  man's  free 
experience.  A  man  is  not  made  prudent 
or  far-sijrhted  bv  outside  restriction,  but 
only  when  he  has  worked  himself  to 
that  point  can  he  stand  there  without 
help.  The  progress  that  has  been  made 
during:  ten  centuries  shows  that  in  the 
nature  of  man  good  predominates  over 
evil.  Let,  then,  that  nature  work  ont 
its  own  salvation  without  restriction.  I 
sympathize  with  socialists  in  their  noble 
love  for  their  suffering  brothers.  Bnt 
what  can  we  do?  How  will  the  forms 
of  socialism  change  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  life  for  the  better? 

I  am  with  socialists  in  condemnation 
of  those  beings  who,  having  inherited 
the  labor  of  thousands,  live  in  luxnry 
and  idleness,  doing  nothing  for  the  ad- 
vance of  their  fellows,  or  to  repay  the 
boon  they  have  ri'ceivcd  from  the  labor 
of  those  who  have  lived  before  them. 
Tlierc  is  no  class  more  worthy  of  con- 
tempt. But  what  can  be  done?  Re- 
strictions can  be  placed  on  them  only  by 
general  laws  affecting  thci  liberty  of  so- 
ciety. The  most  feasible  plan  is  for  the 
state  to  place  a  high  tax  on  inheritanve. 
But  even  that  could  be  avoided  by  trans- 
fer, or  mock  sale,  before  death.  It  will 
doubtless  be  the  first  step,  if  any,  to- 
wards socialism,  and  is  destined  to  be  a 
future  political  question.  For  the  pre^ 
ent,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  hope  that 
progress  will  instill  into  the  nature  of  all 
the  desire  and  pride  of  giving  to  the 
world  as  much  tis  has  been  n»ceired. 

WUlard  Brown, 
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WITHERED   ROSES. 

I. 

Not  waked  by  worth,  nor  marred  by  flaw, 

Not  won  by  good,  nor  lost  by  ill, 
Love  is  its  own  and  only  law, 

And  lives  and  dies  by  its  own  will. 
It  was  our  fate,  and  not  our  sin. 
That  we  should  love,  and  love  should  win. 

II. 

Not  bound  by  oath,  nor  stayed  by  prayer, 

Nor  held  by  thirst  of  strong  desire, 
Love  lives  like  fragrance  in  the  air, 

And  dies  as  breaking  waves  expire. 
'Twas  death,  not  falsehood,  bade  us  part, — 
The  death  of  love,  that  broke  my  heart. 

III. 

Not  kind,  as  dreaming  poets  think, 

Nor  merciful,  as  sages  say,  — 
Love  heeds  not  where  its  victims  sink. 

When  once  its  heart  is  torn  away. 
*Twas  nature,  it  was  not  disdain, 
That  made  thee  careless  of  my  pain. 

IV. 

Not  thralled  by  law,  nor  ruled  by  right, 

Love  keeps  no  audit  with  the  skies: 
Its  star,  that  once  is  quenched  in  niglit, 

Has  set,  —  and  never  more  will  rise. 
Mv  soul  is  dead,  bv  thee  forjjot, 
Anil  there  's  no  heaven  where  thou  art  not. 

V. 

But  happy  he,  though  scathed  and  lone, 

Who  sees,  afar,  love's  fading  wings, — 
Whose  seared  and  blighted  soul  has  known 

The  splendid  agony  it  brings! 
No  life  that  is,  no*  life  to  be, 
Can  ever  take  tlie  past  from  me! 

VI. 

Red  roses,  bloom  for  other  lives  — 

Your  withered  leaves  alone  are  mine! 
Yet,  not  for  all  that  time  survives 

AA'ould  I  your  heavenly  gift  resign, — 
Now  cold  and  dead,  once  warm  and  true, 
The  love  that  lived  and  died  in  yon. 

WUliam  Winter. 
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A  DAY  AT  WINDSOR. 


It  was  on  a  bright  October  morning 
that  I  took  an  early  train  from  Liondon 
to  Windsor.  No  autumnal  tints  had  yet 
touched  the  trees,  which  stood  amply 
robed  in  vivid  green,  nor  was  the  grass 
a  blade  thinner  or  a  shade  paler  than  it 
was  in  summer.  The  sky  was  almost 
cloudless,  and  of  that  pale  gray  -  blue 
which  is  its  brightest  color  between  the 
narrow  seas.  I  never  saw  the  heaven 
quite  void  of  clouds  in  England;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  if  I  had  seen  it  so  I 
should  have  liked  it  better.  The  wind  — 
but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  wind, 
not  even  a  breeze,  only  a  gentle  motion  of 
soft  air  which  stirrt'd  just  enough  to  make 
you  conscious  of  its  jiresence.  There 
was  not  that  jrlow  above  and  that  rich, 
dee|)-hued  splendor  below  that  make  the 
autumn  of  New  p]n;;land  apjjear  so  glori- 
ous; but  tlie  absence  of  those  bright  colors 
which  our  year,  like  a  dolphin,  takes  on 
as  it  is  dying  was  more  than  made  up 
for  me  bv  the  fullness  of  life  and  the 
fresh ne.'is  of  beauty  which,  when  wo  had 
left  the  citv  behind  us,  I  saw  all  around 
me.  I  admit  that  I  am  quite  willing  to 
do  without  any  evidences  of  decay,  how- 
ever brilliant  may  be  its  phosphores- 
cence, and  that  there  is  no  flower  which 
compensates  me  for  the  loss  of  June 
roses. 

In  the  approach  to  Windsor  there  is 
nothing  remarkable ;  but  rural  England 
under  a  bright  sky  is  always  beautiful, 
and  it  was  after  as  pK-asant  an  hour  as 
railway  traveling  will  permit  that  I  left 
the  train  at  the  town  which  clusters 
around  the  base  of  England's  royal  cas- 
tle. 

What  a  little  place!  It  seemed  hard- 
Iv  bi^r  enontrh  to  hold  so  fat  a  man  as 
FalstafF.  An<l  then  it  is  so  small  for  its 
a<:e.  'Hiink  that  it  slu)uld  have  l>een  there 
these  eight  hundred  years,  and  yet  have 
grown  nolai-gerl  Moreover,  there  is  the 
surprise  of  finding  in  such  a  very  small 
town  such  a  wry  big  castle.  Indeed,  it 
is  absurd  to  sav  that  the  castle  is  at  Wind- 


sor: it  is  Windsor  that  is  at  the  castle. 
But  the  smallness  of  the  town,  its  age, 
and  its  apparent  incapacity  for  beconung 
any  larger  were  all  charms  in  my  eyes. 
It  was  a  new  and  delightful  sensation  ia 
England,  —  the  coming  upon  places  that 
were  finished,  that  were  neither  great 
nor  growing,  and  that  plainly  had  no 
enterprise.  It  gave  rest  to  a  certain 
stunned  and  weary  feeling  which  comes 
upon  one  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  streets  of  other  places  which 
are  daily,  with  more  or  less  success,  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  be  like  New  York, 
that  dashing,  dirty,  demirep  of  cities. 

Before  going  to  the  castle  I  walked 
about  the  town  a  little,  —  not,  however, 
with  .any  Shakespearean  purpose.  Not 
in  the  town,  nor  in  the  park,  nor  in  the 
neighborhood  did  I  make  passionate  pil- 
grimage to  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare's 
only  comedy  of  English  life.  To  what 
good  end  or  pleasant  thought  should  I 
have  done  so?  There  is  not  a  place  nor 
an  object  there  that  Shakespeare  has 
mentioned  which  is  what  he  saw  or  had 
in  miml,  or  which  he  himself  would  rec- 
ognize were  he  brought  back  to  earth 
again.  Heme's  oak  is  gone;  and  if  it 
were  not,  in  what  would  it  differ  from 
any  other  old  oak  ?  And  why  should  I 
go  to  Frogniore  simply  because  it  is  men- 
tioned in  The  Merry  Wives?  If  places 
have  any  beauty  or  any  real  charm  of 
association,  the  sight  of  them  is  a  source 
of  a  great  and  a  ])ure  pleasure.  Could 
I  have  si*en  the  house  that  Shakespeare 
had  in  mind  as  Fonl's,  or  that  might 
have  Ihh'u  Fonrs  house;  could  I  hare 
seen  Mistress  Ford  or  sweet  Anne  Pkge, 
or  portraits  of  the  women  tliat  stood  to 
Shakespeare  as  models  for  those  ]ior8on- 
aires  — if  he  had  anv  models,  —  I  would 
gladly  have  gone  twenty  miles  afoot  to 
enjoy  the  sight;  but  since  I  could  not, 
since  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  sort,  not 
even  the  **bare  ruined  choirs  where 
lat(^  the  sweet  birds  sang,"  what  need 
to  follow  the  delusion  of  an  empty  «— » 
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Even  at  Stratford  there  is  little  that  has 
real  association  with  Shakespeare,  ex- 
cept the  old  Guild  Chapel  and  the  Hath- 
away cottage,  which  remain  much  as 
Shake8iK»are  knew  them.  The  house  in 
Honley  Street  has  been  **  restored  *'  be- 
yond all  patient  tolerance,  and  filled  with 
gimcracks  and  **  Shakespearean'*  van- 
ity. And  so  I  left  the  places  mentioned 
in  The  Merry  Wives  iinvisited. 

In  Windsor  itself  I  found  little  of  in- 
terest. The  town  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
modern.  Its  Elizabethan  features  have 
all  been  improved  away.  It  is  chiefly 
fdled  witji  people  who  live  upon  the  cas- 
tle, and  upon  the  railway  that  brings 
other  people  to  the  castle.  The  glorify- 
ing beams  of  royalty  fall  upon  every- 
thing. On  a  little  hut  by  the  river-side 
I  saw  a  sijrn,  **  All  Kinds  of  Bait.  Pat- 
ronized  by  the  Royal  Family ;  *'  and  I  had 
some  comfort  in  picturing  to  myself  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Connaught  going  there  for 
worms  and  minnows  when  they  went 
out  fishing  on  half  liolidays,  —  although, 
poor  fellows,  I  fear  they  never  had  the 
true  boyish  pleasure  of  carrying  their 
worms,  not  exactly,  like  Mr.  Punch's 
boy,  in  their  mouths,  but  in  boxes  in 
their  own  pockets,  and  of  putting  them 
on  the  hooks  themselves,  and  then  of 
takins:  home  a  good  catch  of  fish  for  the 
royal  breakfast- table.  Who  would  be  a 
prince,  to  have  his  hook  haired  by  an  at- 
tendant, and  his  gun  loaded  by  a  game- 
keeper! In  pleasure  dignity  dulls  the 
edge  of  enjoyment.  But  nevertheless  a 
bait-house  patronized  by  the  royal  family 
was  a  thin<jr  to  see. 

In  a  little  public-house  in  a  by-street 
I  saw  in  the  window  a  card:  **Bean 
Feasts  and  Parties  Supplied.**  And 
this  I  hailed  as  evidence  that  pork  and 
beans  came  into  New  England  with  the 
Mayflower,  (luite  as  trustworthy,  to  say 
the  least,  as  that  on  which  some  noble 
families  are  said  to  have  come  into  Old 
England  with  the  Con(jueror.  And  I 
was  also  ^1^^  to  see  in  it  evidence  that 
the  bean-eaters  had  their  little  merry- 
makin;;8  and  [)ienicking<,  not  unlike  those 
festivals  which  j)roduce  here  a  dreadful 
variety   of  iced  cream   and   consequent 


Btomachic    derangements    for    Sunday* 
school  children. 

In  the  course  of  my  stroll  I  came  upon 
a  house  which  had  recently  been  burned, 
the  ruins  of  which  stood  just  as  they  had 
been  left  bv  the  fire.  The  house  had  not 
been  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  skeleton 
stfll  held  together.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  built  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
I  was  surpHsed  at  the  flimsiness  of  its  con- 
struction. The  bricks  were  poor  and 
the  mortar  was  bad;  the  beams  were  out 
of  proportion,  small,  and  badly  joined; 
the  tenon  and  mortise  work  was  not  only 
clumsv,  but  weak  and  insufficient.  A 
house  so  built  may  be  found  anywhere; 
and  I  should  not  mention  this  but  as  the 
occasion  of  remarking  that  I  found  the 
same  inferior  builder's  work  wherever  I 
went  in  England.  According  to  my  ob- 
servation, mo<lern  English  houses,  unless 
they  are  built  with  special  care  and  un- 
usual expense,  are  very  slightly  put  to- 
gether, with  bad  materials  and  poor 
workmanship.  It  is  the  custom  there  to 
put  up  the  shells  of  houses,  usually  three 
or  four  together,  and  to  leave  them  to 
be  finished  according  to  the  wishes  of  an 
intending  tenant  or  purchaser.  They 
are  called  ^  *  carcasses. "  I  examined 
many  of  these  without  finding  one  even 
tolerably  well  built.  The  walls  brought 
to  mind  the  scoff  of  Tobiah  the  Ammon- 
ite against  the  newly  rebuilt  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem: **  If  a  fox  go  up  he  shall  break 
down  their  stone  wall."  The  mortar, 
although  it  had  been  set  for  years,  would 
crumble  under  the  touch  of  my  stick,  even 
of  my  thumb  nail.  And  walls  of  the  mod- 
ern-built villa  houses  that  I  visited  were 
rarely  more  substantial,  while  the  joiner's 
work  was  both  flimsy  and  coarse.  I  also 
remarked  that  where  recent  additions 
had  been  made  to  the  height  of  garden 
walls  the  mortar  in  tlie  new  part,  although 
in  general  it  was  plainly  ten  or  twenty, 
or  even  thirty,  years  old,  was  more  like 
mud  than  like  mortar.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
see  in  England,  in  a  new  private  build- 
ing of  moderate  pretensions,  any  mortar 
worthy  of  the  name.  This  attracted  my 
attention,  1  need  hardly  say,  because  of 
the  notion,  generally  prevailing,  and  sed- 
ulously encouraged  by  British  writers, 
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that  all  Endish  work  is  distin^cuished 
from  otbor  work  of  its  kind  by  excellence 
of  material  and  thoroughness  of  work- 
manship;  that  although  it  ini<:ht  not  have 
eh'grance  it  was  sure  to  be  substantial. 
I  did  not  find  it  so.  In  thivS  respect,  in 
many  ways,  I  was  disappointed.  That 
such  was  once  the  character  of  the  work 
of  English  artisans  and  manufacturers 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  disputed;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  this  one  glory  of 
P^ngland  seems  to  have  departed. 

Visitors  to  Windsor  Castle  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  names  in  a  book, 
when  they  receive  tickets,  without  which 
they  cannot  pa>s  the  gate.  No  fee  is  ex- 
pected or  allowed  to  be  taken  for  this 
preliminary  process,  which  is  performed 
at  a  little  shop  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  town.  I  offered  a  half  crown  to  the 
respectable  and  cheerful  dame  who  thus 
equipped  me;  but  she  told  me,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  could  take  nothing,  but 
that  she  had  «;uide-b()oks  which  she  could 
sell  me.  Whereupon  I  whipp*'d  her  par- 
ticular devil  around  her  particular  stump, 
to  her  entire  satisfaction.  As  .to  her 
books,  they  were  naught,  as  such  book 
are  most  commonly.  While  I  was  doirig 
this  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  wanted  some 
ginger- pop,  a  potation  which  I  had  not 
yet  tasted,  and  which  I  would  by  no 
means  have  left  England  without  enjoy- 
ing. For  in  my  boyish  days  I  had  l>een 
made  tliirstv  bv  readinjj  of  the  revelinirs 
of  Eu'rlish  bovs  in  this  exhilarating;  drink, 
just  as  I  had  been  made  hungry  by  read- 
inor  iu  Scott's  novels  of  kni;j;hts  and  cjiv- 
aliers  devouring  venison  pasties.  I  asked 
for  some  ginger-pop.  But  the  lady  re- 
plied with  some  di;;nity  that  she  did  not 
keep  it,  adding  kindly  and  with  some  con- 
descension that  I  might  get  it  at  a  little 
shop  down  the  street  IlerrujMjn  a  cheery 
young  voice  broke  out,  *•  I  *11  show  you, 
sir,  where  you  can  get  some  p<»[)."  I 
turned,  and  saw  a  lad  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  and,  thanking  him, 
asked  him  if  the  pop  would  be  good, 
lie.  assured  me  tliJit  it  would,  adilin*;  by 
way  of  proof,  **  All  the  fellows  of  our 
school  go  there.'*  Momentarilv  forgetful, 
I  asked.  What  school?  **  Why,  Eton,  of 
ctuirse,*'  h*'  replied.     We  went  oil  to- 


gether, and  soon  pledged  each  other  in 
the  fizzing  fluid,  which,  to  my  great  di^ 
appointment,  I  found  to  be  nothing  more 
than  poor  soda-water  flavored  with  poor 
ginger  syrup.  But  I  was  well  recom- 
pensed for  this  disillusion  My  compan- 
ion's views  u|>on  the  subject  of  ginger- 
pop  were  different  from  mine,  and  he 
beamed  and  expanded  under  its  influ- 
ence. I  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  see 
the  castle,  and  asked  him  some  questions 
about  it.  Of  course  he  knew  Windsor 
through  and  through,  and  after  we  had 
chatted  a  while  he  offered  to  go  with  me 
and  be  my  guide. 

We  set  off  immediately,  and  at  the 
castle  we  became  part  of  a  group  or 
squad  of  visitors  who  were  about  to  make 
the  round  of  the  state  apartments.  For 
here,  as  at  other  great  show  places,  it 
is  the  custom  for  an  attendant  to  start 
upon  a  tour  either  at  certain  intervals, 
or  when  visitors  to  the  number  of  a 
dozen  to  a  score  have  assembled.  I 
shall  not  be  so  superfluous  as  to  give  any 
description  of  these  apartments,  which 
did  not  impress  me  either  with  their  mag- 
nificence or  their  good  taste.  I  expected 
both;  I  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
one;  I  found  neither.  There  was  an  ab- 
sence of  grandeur  and  stateliness  in  pro- 
portion and  iu  arrangement,  a  lack  both 
of  splendor  and  of  elegance  in  decora- 
tion, which  surprised  me.  Nor  was  there 
any  impression  of  antiqinty  in  keeping 
with  the  age  of  this  venerable  palace 
and  fortress.  Two  of  tlie  apartments 
were  of  great  interest, — the  Vandvke 
room  and  St.  George's  Hall.  The  Van* 
dyke  room  is  filled  with  portraits  by  that 
master-painter  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women.    Of   the   twentv-two  canvases 

w 

one  half  are  portraits  of  Charles  I.  or  of 
his  family.  There  are  three  of  Charles 
himself;  of  Henrietta  Maria  four,  be- 
sides that  in  the  family  group.  One 
wearies  a  little  of  Charles's  handsome, 
high-bred,  melancholy  fac^e,  with  itn 
peaked  i>eanl  diviiling  the  singularly  ele- 
gant, but  certainly  most  unmanly,  Van- 
dyke collar.  And  after  all,  notwith- 
standing Charles's  beauty  and  his  air  of 
refinement,  he  had  not  a  kingly  look. 
Ilis  face  lacked  strength.     The  Earl  of 
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ord,  whose  portrait  is  perhaps  the 
jst  head  tliat  Viuulykc  ever  paint- 
oke<l  far  more  kingly;  and,  with  all 
ord's  faults,  he  was  more  kingly 
bis  master.  The  most  interesting 
i  other  and  not  royal  portraits  are 
of  Tom  Killigrew,  of  Carew,  and 
nd\  ke  liimsrlf. 

George's  Hall  is  interesting  from 
ict  that  it  has  upon  its  walls  and 
iling  the  arms  and  the  names  of  all 
lights  of  the  Garter  who  have  been 
led  since  the  foundation  of  the 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  a 
H'ries  of  heraldic  mosaics.  As  to 
lights,  tluTu  is,  as  Sir  Pertinax  Mac- 
hant  might  sav,  "  sic  an  admeext- 

Not  that  there  was  a  **  Jew  and  a 
op,"  —  at  least  there  was  no  Jew's 

v«  t  visible  when    I  was  there  in 

• 

but  the  a<lniixture  is  of  men  of 
and  distinction  with  men  who  were 
v'  the  common  i)lace  sons  of  com- 
lace  fathers,  inheritors  of  high  rank 
reat  estates,  who  but  for  their  in- 
nce  would  never  have  been  heard 
'ond  tln^  bounds  of  their  own  par- 
and  who  as  simple  gentlemen  would 
bad  no  claim  to  admiration  and  lit- 
respect.  And  yet  the  Garter  is  the 
prize  of  lift;  in  England.  To  win  it 
rill  [)eril  body  and  soul,  although  it 
emptiest  of  all  di«<tinctions.  For  a 
t  of  the  Most  Noble  Order,  except 

star  ami  his  irarter,  does  not  differ 
'tue  of  his  knighthood  from  any 
human  mortal.  A  peerage  brings 
1  and  power  and  privilege  an«l 
•ling  duty  and  opportunity;  but  the 
r  and  the  Golden   Fleece  and  the 

Eagle,  —  what  are  they  ?  Can  any 
'11  what  •j.uoA  tbev  d(j  the  man  who 

them,  or  of  what  merit  they  are 
gn  ?  Thev  are  not  like  the  Vic- 
Cross,  or  the  Onler  of  Merit,  or 
like  that  niueh-ehcapened  distinc- 
the  Legion  ot'  Honor,  tokens  of 
j;e.  or  of  abi.itv.  or  of  character. 
I  knight  of  the  Garter  is  one  of  a 
of  not  more  than  some  fiftv  men 
nally  but  twenty-five),  who  have 
verei^'u  for  their  chief  and  foreiirn 
and  princes  among  their  number; 
lerefore  it  is  the  most  coveted  dis- 


tinction in  Europe,  although  it  means 
nothing,  and  the  order  does  nothing. 
This  hall  of  tlie  order  of  St.  George  is 
two  hundred  feet  long,  but  as  it  is  only 
thirty-four  feet  wide  its  effect  is  not 
one  of  grandeur;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  like  a  decorated  passage-way  to 
some  really  grand  apartment. 

The  Waterloo  Chamber,  although  not 
very  spacious  considering  that  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  state  apartments  in  the 
principal  palace  of  the  British  sovereign, 
is  yet  a  noble  room.  It  is  hung  with 
some  thirty  or  forty  portraits,  nearly  all 
at  full  length,  of  distinguished  personages 
who  were  connected  in  some  wav  with 
the  great  battle  which  ended  Na()oleon*s 
career.  Most  of  these  jwrtraits  are  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  As  one  looks 
around  it,  the  old  exclamation,  **My 
stars  and  garters! ''  (which  was  still 
heard  in  New  England  thirty  years  ago), 
is  brought  forcibly  to  mind.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  starred  coats  and  gartered 
legs,  and  of  robes  and  of  ermine  and  of 
human  upholstery  in  general,  with  faces 
appended  thereto  in  Lawrence's  weak, 
pretty  style,  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  that  whatever  the 
figures  of  the  men  may  be,  which  are 
hidden  by  the  velvet  and  the  fur,  their 
legs  are  all  ali&e.  Lawrence  evidently 
had  one  pair  as  models,  and  furnished 
them  to  all  his  sitters  with  impartial  pen- 
cil. 

It  was  more  amusing  to  see  the  awful 
admiration  with  which  these  and  other 
magnificences  were  regarded  by  the  vis- 
itors, who  were  all,  with  the  single  exce|)- 
tion  of  myself,  British  sight-seers  of  the 
middle  and  lower-middle  classes,  out  on 
a  holiday.  Of  tlie  Vandykes  they  took 
little  notice;  they  were  more  disposed  to 
admire  the  vast  inanities  of  Verrio  and 
Zuccarelli  in  the  audience  chamber  and 
the  drawing-room.  But  these  robed  and 
jeweled  full  -  length  portraits  of  kings 
and  princes  and  dukes  and  earls,  whose 
names  they  knew,  were  to  them  mani- 
festly glimpses  of  glory.  They  were 
also  much  interested  in  furniture,  gilded 
chairs  and  tables  and  vases,  and  the  like. 

My  Eton  boy  kept  near  me,  but  he 
had  found  two  or  three  yoang  compan- 
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ions,  and  when  he  was  not  playing  good- 
natured  cicerone  to  me  (and  he  showed 
intelligence  and  good  taste  in  what  he 
said)  he  chatted  with  them.  I  saw  thiat 
our  official  attendant  fretted  at  this,  par- 
ticularly when  the  lad  spoke  to  me.  lie 
was  a  consequential  man,  more  like  one 
of  John  Leech's  butlers  than  any  real 
butler  that  I  saw  in  En^xland.  His 
squat  fi;j:ure  was  carefully  dressed  in 
black ;  his  shoes  were  polished  to  an 
obtrusive  brightness,  so  that  thev  looked 
like  large  lumps  of  anthracite  coal;  and 
he  shone  at  both  ends,  for  he  must  have 
had  an  ounce  of  highly  perfumed  oil  upon 
his  straight  black  hair,  which  was  coaxed 
into  the  semblance  of  a  curl  above  each 
ear.  He  delivered  himself  of  his  expla- 
nations with  pompous  dij;nity.  At  last, 
on  one  occasion,  when  my  young  com- 
panion had  spoken  somewhat  eagerly  to 
me,  and  had  then  turned  to  his  fellows, 
and  their  tongues  disturbed  the  almost 
awful  hush  with  which  tlie  small  crowd 
of  Philistines  listened  to  his  descriptions, 
the  man  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of 
an  liJirangue,  and,  wheeling  about  upon 
my  Eton  guide,  broke  out,  **Wot  har 
you  a-talkin'  about?  Wot  do  you  know 
about  hnny think  in  the  castle?  Wiil  you 
by  quiet  wen  hPm  a-talkinM  *0w  can 
the  ladi(>s  and  gentlemen  hunderstand 
the  castle  if  they  can't  'ear  me  speak?  '* 
The  boy  held  his  peace,  of  course;  but 
as  soon  as  the  man  turned  round  again, 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  most  impenitent 
wink,  and  thrust  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek  with  an  expression  that,  if  his  re- 
buker  luid  seen  it,  would  have  made  him 
choke  with  suppressed  wrath. 

The  weary  round  of  the  state  apart- 
ments having  been  Hnished,  I  went  to 
St.  George's  Chapel,  which,  although 
worth  seeing,  seemeil  to  me  less  so  than 
anv  church  of  note  that  I  visited  in  En- 
gland.  The  monument  to  the  Primess 
Chjirlotte  is  one  of  those  elaborate  ex- 
hibitions of  bad  tnste  which  wen»  put  up 
at  great  ex[)ense  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  ami  the  beginning  of 
this.  Indee<l,  I  did  not  see  in  anv  church 
in  thi*  countrva  modern  monument  which 
was  well  designed  or  reallv  beautiful. 
The  mo<lern  monuments  in  Westminster 


Abbey  arc  mostly  monstrosities  in  mar- 
ble. 

The  noble  round  tower  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  its  chief  beauty.  It  dominates 
and  harmonizes  all  the  other  architect- 
ural features  of  the  pile.  It  is  the  round 
tower  that  makes  Windsor  Castle  im- 
posing. We  all  know  Windsor  by  that 
tower,  which  sits  like  a  great  crown 
upon  the  castle-palace  of  the  British 
sovereigns.  Up  the  hundred  stone  steps 
of  this  tower  I  went  with  my  yoang 
Eton  friend;  and  if  the  steps  had  been 
a  thousand  I  should  have  been  well  re- 
paid for  the  ascent  by  the  sight  that 
greeted  me  on  all  sides,  as  I  looked  off 
from  the  battlements.  The  guide-books 
say  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  un- 
clouded twelve  counties,  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Kent, 
Hants,  Bedford,  Sussex,  Berks,  Bucks, 
and  Surrey,  may  be  seen  from  this  eleva- 
tion. I  must  then  have  seen  my  full  doz- 
en ;  for  although  there  were  clouds,  they 
were  few  and  light,  and  themselres  so 
beautiful  that  I  would  not  have  given 
the  sight  of  them  for  the  sight  of  six 
more  counties;  and  the  day  was  bright 
and  clear  with  a  soft,  golden  clearness. 
Except  from  Richmond  Hill,  off  which 
I  looked  on  such  another  day,  I  had  no 
sight  of  English  land  that  was  to  be 
compared  with  this  in  its  beauty  and  in 
its  peculiarly  English  character.  It  was 
picturesque,  but  it  had  no  striking  feat- 
ures. Its  charm  was,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  upon  other  occasions,  in 
the  blending  of  man's  work  with  nat- 
ure's;  in  the  alternation  of  the  noble  and 
the  simple;  in  the  grand  harmony  of 
things  bt>autiful  in  themselves,  yet  not 
very  striking  if  seen  alone,  like  the  rich 
blending  of  simple  themes  in  great  or- 
chestral music.  It  was  a  grand  sym- 
phony in  form  and  color.  For  it  scumed, 
like  a  symphony,  to  have  been  construct- 
ed, yet  with  such  art  that  the  succession 
and  relation  of  its  beauties  seemed  also 
perfectly  natural.  To  have  disturbed 
their  order,  or  to  have  regarded  one  with- 
out  regiinling  the  others  also,  would  have 
been  destructive  of  its  highest  charm,  — 
that  of  the  extension  and  continuity  of 
varied,  self-developed  beauty.    I  waa- 
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around  the  great  circle  of  the  par- 
and  leanin^r  into  the  golden-tinted 
*ank  in  delight  that  filled  me  with 
tie  happiness. 

;  I  was  not  allowed  to  muse  in  soli- 
Soon  a  warder  came  up  to  me, 
ope  in  hand,  and  began  his  official 
on.  He  called  my  attention  to  this 
house  and  to  the  other,  seeming  to 
that  the  chief  pleasure  in  looking 
Windsor  Castle  consisted  in  seeing 
at  of  this  or  of  that  nobleman.  I 
ot  take  his  prying  telescope,  and 
a  word  or  two  walked  away  and 
;ed  my  point  of  view.    Soon  he  fol- 

me,  and  began  again  his  verbal 
•gue  and  index,  and  again  offered 
s  brazen  tube.  Annoyed  by  his 
tenee,  and  wishing  at  once  to  be 
lone  and  not  to  offend  him  in  the 
•inance  of  his  oflice,  as  the  easiest 
f  acconiplishinir  my  double  purpose 
ned  to  him  a  moment,  took  the  tel- 
?,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  slow- 
h  it,  handed  it  back  to  him  with 
s  and  the  customarv  shillinjr.  He 
he  telescope,  of  course,  but  to  my 
se  he  refused  the  shillinjj.^  His 
2r  was  very  respectful,  but  ecjually 
}d.  Fearing  that  he  might  fasten 
If  upon  me  as  a  gratuitous  guide,  I 
;d  the  coin  upon  him  on  the  ground 

had  used  his  telescope.  "  No,  in- 
sir,  you  did  n't,'*  he  replied,  with 
.nd  even  deferential  manner.  **  I 
ou  did  n't,  and  I  've  done  nothinjr 
e  tip.*'  I  yielded,  and  was  mov- 
«ray  a^ain,  when,  after  looking  at 

moment,  he  said,  "  I  beg  your 
n,  but  I  think  you  must  be  an 
lean  gentleman.  I  shouldn't  have 
lit  it,  if  you  had  n't  been  so  sus- 
s.  American  jxentlemen  are  al- 
?o  suspicious." 

;  man's  resi)eetful  but  outspoken 
?r  pleased  me.  I  was  a  little  puz- 
y  his  epithet,  but  apprehended  him 
loment.  He  had  no  conception  of 
eling  which  made  me  desire  to  be 
and  supposed  that,  I  regarded  him 
>rt  of  ini[>()Stor,  who  for  the  sake  of 
illing  professed  to  show  me  what  he 
>t  know  himself.  For  the  rest,  — 
only  exoerienco  of  this  kind  in  £ngl&nd. 


'ow  was  I  to  hunderstand  the  castle  if  I 
did  n't  'ear  him  speak?  Then  I  put  my- 
self into  his  hands,  and  let  him  show  mo 
his  landscape  and  his  country  seats;  and 
in  the  course  of  our  talk  I  learned  from 
him  that  Americans  wer^  more  apt  than 
Englishmen  to  decline  his  oflfices.  This 
he  thought  was  because  they  were  so 
sharp,  **bein*  so  accustomed,  you  see, 
sir,  to  be  taken  in  at  'onie."  That  was 
richly  worth  the  shilling,  which  I  offered 
him  again,  and  which  he  now  took  thank- 
fully. 

My  nativity  had  been  detected  by  a 
stranger  only  once  before  ;  and  that  was 
by  a  tailor,  who  spoke  of  it  casually  as, 
soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  trying  on  a 
water-proof  overcoat  at  a  shop  in  Re- 
gent Street.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
it.  He  smiled,  and  said,  pointing  to  my 
coat,  **  I  knew  that  coat,  sir,  was  never 
made  in  England."  He  was  right ;  and 
I  should  have  known  it  myself  if  I  had 
seen  the  coat  upon  another  man,  although 
it  was  cut  after  a  London  pattern,  and 
was  made  of  English  cloth  by  an  En- 
glish tailor.  This  stamp  of  nationality 
in  handiwork  is  universally  borne.  Why 
it  is  so  seems  almost  unaccountable. 
But  a  book,  for  example,  bound  in  New 
York  or  at  Riverside  by  an  English  bind- 
er, with  English  tools  and  English  ma- 
terials, after  an  English  pattern  care- 
fully copied,  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
London-bound  book  almost  at  a  glance 
by  an  observant  book -lover.  It  may  be 
as  well  bound,  or  better,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  same.  So  a  London-made  watch- 
case  copied  here  line  for  line,  and  in  tint 
of  metal  to  a  shade,  will  be  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  original,  even  al- 
though the  pattern  is  **  engine-turned  " 
and  worked  by  a  machine  in  both  cases. 
The  critic  would  not  perhaps  find  a  rea<ly 
reason  for  his  discrimination,  and  might 
find  it  impossible  to  give  one;  but  none 
the  less  he  would  be  safe  in  making  it. 

Just  as  I  was  turning  from  my  warder, 
he  said,  **  If  you  like  old  churches,  sir, 
yonder  's  one  that 's  one  of  the  three  or 
four  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  they  say,  — 
St.  Andrew's  of  Clure; "  and  be  point- 
ed off  to  a  little  spire  that  shot  up  from 
among  some  trees  and  hay-stacks  two  or 
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three  miles  off.  This  was  welcome  news; 
and  after  a  word  or  two  with  him  on  the 
subject,  I  soujj;ht  and  found  my  Eton  boy, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  way  to  that 
little  church.  **  To  be  sure,"  he  said, 
mt-ntionino:  the  name.  *'  I  've  been  there 
many  a  time.  Would  you  like  to  go? 
We  need  n't  jro  b}'  the  road;  I  know  paths 
through  tlie  fii4ds.*'  We  set  off  without 
more  words.  He  took  me  down  through 
by-streets,  and  then  throu^rh  workshops 
and  stables,  nn<l  at  last  brou;>;ht  mo  out 
upon  a  broad,  low  meadow;  and  thon  we 
followed  by-paths  and  lanes.  And  here, 
from  this  out-of-the-way  place,  I  got  a 
view  of  the  castle  which  surpassed  in 
grandeur  and  in  noble  pictuivsqueness 
all  views  of  it  that  I  had  seen  bi'fore, 
either  with  my  own  eyes  or  in  prints  and 
pictures.  The  sky  line  was  much  finer, 
the  whole  pile  had  much  more  dignity, 
and  the  iDng,  level  foreground  over  which 
I  looked  stretched  out  directlv  to  the  base 
of  the  mound  out  of  which  that  majestic 
growth  of  stone  seems  to  spring. 

As  we  walked,  the  lad,  upon  a  little 
leading;,  told  me  about  himself.  He  was 
a  foundation  scholar.  His  family  had 
been  a  wealthy  county  family,  but  had 
decayed  an<l  become  poor,  —  by  means, 
I  suspect,  from  what  dropped  casually 
with  his  story,  of  a  scampish  father  and 
grandfather.  But  his  frirn<ls  ha<l  in- 
terest enough  to  get  him  a  foundation 
scholarship  at  Eton,  where  he  had  been 
two  ycfirs.  But  the  po  >r  fellow  had  not 
prospered ;  for  he  confessed  to  me  that 
he  had  been  plucked  twice.  Moreover, 
he  told  me  how  hard  a  life  he  led  among 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  rich  gentlemen 
who  filled  the  seliool ;  how  they  scorned 
him  and  scoffed  him,  and  at  best  slij^ht- 
ed  him,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  him 
*'  than  if  he  had  been  a  puppy  dog.*'  I 
did  iu)t  tell  him,  but  I  saw  that  the  reason 
of  this  tr(»atment  was  not  only  his  being 
on  the  foundation,  as  he  said,  but  his  be- 
injr  neither  clever  nor  strong.  He  was 
intelligent  enouj^h,  and  not  a  weakling  ; 
but  he  had  been  j)lucked  twiei»,and  1  saw 
that  he  would  not  have  counted  for  much 
at  foot-ball  or  at  cricket.  He  lacked  both 
nervous  energy  and  strength  of  fibre; 
and  this  in  a  foundation  boy  who  was 


nothing  at  his  books  of  coarse  made  him 
a  nonentitv  at  such  a  school  as  Eton, 
where,  most  of  all  places  in  England, 
the  traditionary  creed  is  held  that 

They  should  take  who  hare  the  powcfr, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

But  he  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and 
with  some  independence,  as  I  found ;  for 
he  would  take  no  tip  from  mc,  and  had 
declined,  as  we  came  through  the  town 
from  the  castle,  to  have  luncheon,  sos- 
pecting,  as  I  saw  plainly,  that  I  proposed 
it  on  his  account.  Poor,  weak,  sensitive 
soul !  —  sure  not  to  succeed  in  life ;  able 
neither  to  take  nor  to  keep,  and  ashamed 
to  receive,  yet  far  more  worthy  of  re- 
spect than  many  who  get  both  gain  and 
glory. 

After  a  pleasant  walk  we  came  ont 
close  by  the  little  church,  wliich  stood 
almost  literally  among  the  hay-stacks, 
and  which  might  have  been  hidden  en- 
tirely from  view,  except  its  spire,  by  any 
one  of  many  hay-stacks  that  I  have  seen 
in  Pennsylvania;  for  it  was  no  larger 
than  a  country  school-house.  Bnt  out- 
side and  inside  it  was  a  little  jewel,  of 
quaintest  design,  if  design  could  be  as- 
serted of  what  l)oro  the  marks  of  differ- 
ent hands  and  different  periods,  —  Sax- 
on, Norman,  and  Early  English.  Part 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Uie 
seventh  century.  It  stood  in  its  church- 
yard almost  like  a  summer-house  in  a 
garden.  It  was  composed  of  two  parts, 
one  much  longer  than  the  other.  Its 
walls  wiTC  of  chalk  and  flint,  and  iti 
roof  was  of  flat,  red  til(*s.  It  had  a  low, 
square  tower,  very  heavily  buttressed 
at  the  angles,  from  which  rose,  with  a 
curved  base,  a  small,  sharp  spire.  The 
little  ]X)ndi  at  the  side  showed  its  raft- 
ers, as  the  whole  church  did;  those  of 
the  poreh  were  like  an  A.  Although 
BO  small,  it  had  a  nave  ami  side  aislei, 
and  little  clear-story  win<Iows,  the  tills 
of  which  almo*!t  rested  upon  round  arehef 
supported  by  rude  pillars.  It  had  a  pret- 
ty carved  altarpie(*e;  and  there  were  the 
old  high  pews,  —  actually  old,  but  com- 
paratively very  new;  for  at  least  one 
part  of  the  church  had  been  built  centu- 
ries before  ]»ews  and  Pnitestantism  cane 
in  together.    It  was  by  far  the  pratticii 
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country  clmrch  that  I  saw  in  England, 
and  much  tlie  most  interestinj^,  notwith- 
standing the  superior  age  claimed  for  St. 
Martin's  at  Canterbury  and  the  associa- 
tions  of  the  Hospital  church  at  Ilarble- 
down.  Yet  upon  after-inquiry  among 
those  of  my  friends  who  h.ad  been  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  I  did  not  find  one  who  had 
seen  St.  Andrew's  of  Clure,  although  he 
had  been  within  an  hour's  easy  walk  of 
it  for  three  years. 

As  I  entered  the  church,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  porch,  I  know  not  how, 
as  if  s-he  had  come  up  out  of  a  vault,  an 
old  woman,  who  smiled  and  courtesied 
and  gave  me  good-day  as  I  went  in. 
She  wore  a  cap,  a  folded  kerchief,  and 
an  apron,  all  as  neat  as  wax  and  as  white 
as  snow.  I  saw,  of  course,  that  the  little 
place  was  her  show;  but  how  she  man- 
aged to  be  there  as  I  came  in,  the  queen's 
head  upon  a  shilling  only  knows;  for 
there  cannot  be  a  visitor  a  day  to  this 
little  place.  I  expected  to  hear  her  soon 
whining  U'side  me;  but  no,  she  remained 
quietly  at  the  porch,  while  I  sauntered 
about  the  church  until  I  got  my  fill  of 
it;  nor  did  she  offer  to  speak  to  me  un- 
til I  called  her  to  me  and  asked  a  ques- 
tion. She  answered  in  so  sweet  a  voice 
and  with  so  i)leasant  a  manner  that  she 
won  my  heart  on  the  spot;  but  it  had 
been  half  won,  as  I  encountered  her,  by 
her  smile,  her  cap,  her  kerchief,  and  her 
apron.  She  showed  me  the  little  that 
there  was  to  be  shown,  an<l  told  me  the 
little  that  th«'re  was  to  be  told,  about  the 
church,  which  for  its  age  was  very  bare 
of  legend  and  of  monument.  As  I 
passed  out  I  observed  the  font  close  by 
the  porch, — a  large,  low,  dark -colored 
bath  of  stone,  half  filled  with  water. 
Around  the  edge,  which  was  a  full  span 
deep,  was  arranged  a  garland  of  roses, 
the  n»ost  beautiful,  I  think,  that  I  ever 
saw.  They  were  white  and  red  an<l  yel- 
low, and  their  perfume  fille<l  the  whole 
of  the  (piaint  old  shrine;  for  the  little 
church  was  hardly  more.  The  old  wom- 
an, seeing  my  admiration  of  them,  told 
me  that  the  rector*s  daughters  had  put 
them  there  '•  because  to-day  was  St.  Mi- 
chael's and  hall  hangels.*'  She  dropped 
a  little  courtesy  as  she  said  it;  and  if 


St.  Michael  and  all  the  other  an^irels  were 
not  pleased  with  her  simple  obeisance, 
they  must  be  harder  to  propitiate  than  I 
believe  thev  are. 

We  went  out  into  the  church-yard, 
which  had  as  much  beauty  as  such  a 
place  can  have,  —  more  than  any  other 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  full  of  small 
dark  evergreens  (the  Irish  yew),  which 
shot  up,  pointed  like  spires,  from  the 
emerald  grass,  the  flowers,  and  the  old 
head-stotles.  Although  the  place  was  so 
small  and  so  rustic,  there  were  others 
than  **  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  ham- 
let'* buried  there.  An<l  as  I  went  about 
among  the  stones  the  old  woman,  whom 
I  kept  near  me  by  constant  questions, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her 
speech,  stooped  to  some  planks  which  I 
had  thought  were  the  temporary  cover 
of  a  new  and  unfilled  grave,  and  remov- 
ing one  of  them  showed  me  a  large  and 
handsome  vault.  It  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, finely  finished,  and  had  slabs  for 
two  cofiins.     She  told  me  that  a  Colonel 

was  building  it  for  himself  and  for 

his  wife;  and  she  pointed  out  to  me  with 
evident  pride  its  elegance  and  costliness. 
**  See,  sir,**  she  said,  **  what  a  beautiful 
resting-place  the  Colonel  is  building  for 
himself,  and  for  his  lady  too,  when  it 
pleases  God  to  call  them.  Could  there 
be  anything  finer?  See,  sir,  white  mar- 
ble and  polished  that  the  porch  of  your 
own  house  could  n't  be  finer.  [No,  in- 
deed, good  soul;  there  you  are  nearer 
right  than  you  seem  to  think.]  It  must 
be  such  a  consolation  to  them,  sir."  And 
she  spoke  quite  as  if  she  thought  that 
the  Colonel  and  his  **  lady  "  ought  to 
be  very  thankful,  when  it  pleased  God 
to  call  them,  to  be  laid  away  in  so  grand 
and  elegant  a  place. 

I  left  her  smiling  and  courteseying,  and 
walked  back  to  Windsor  with  my  young 
Eton  friend.  I  have  since  heard  tliat 
she  herself  lies  now  in  the  church-yard; 
and  although  there  will  be  no  marble 
around  or  above  her  humble  coffin,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  sleeps  as  well  as 
if  she  lay  in  the  tomb  that  she  res^arded 
as  so  inviting.  Peace  be  with  her;  for 
she  had  a  gentle  way,  a  sweet  voice,  and 
she  did  not  speak  unbiddeo. 
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We  crossed  the  Thames,  going  thus 
from  Windsor  to  Eton,  and  from  Berk- 
shire into  Bucks;  but  we  were  not  out 
of  one  until  we  were  in  the  other,  and  in- 
deed it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  excepting  the 
castle,  both  j>laces  could  l)e  covered  with 
a  larse  blanket.  In  this  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  England,  and  I  believe  of  oth- 
er European  countries,  —  that  in  small 
towns  which  have  alwavs  been  small  vou 
may  find  buildings,  like  Windsor  Castle 
and  Eton  College,  which  have  always 
been  large;  and  the  cultivated  fields  and 
the  green  meadows  come  close  up  to  the 
walls  or  to  the  houses.  Eton  is  a  very 
small  place,  but  is  full  of  houses  in  which 
it  must  be  a  delitrht  to  live,  so  indica- 
tive  are  their  outsides  of  comfort  and  re- 
finement, and,  not  least,  of  reserve.  And 
this  expression  of  reserve,  which  pertains 
more  or  less  to  the  houses  in  all  small 
towns  in  England,  is  much  hel]>ed  in  all 
by  the  winding,  irregular  streets.  You 
cannot  stand  and  look  down  a  row  of 
houses  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  as  if  you 
were  inspecting  a  file  of  soldiers. 

It  was  now  long  after  noon,  and  I  saw 
in  a  field  an  Eton  game  of  foot-ball.  It 
was  played  with  spirit,  but  with  less 
dash  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  At 
another  time,  however,  there  may  have 
been  more.  Apart  from  their  uniforms, 
the  players  could  not  have  been  distin- 
(Tuished  from  the  same  number  of  Yan- 
kee  boys,  of  like  condition  in  life,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sport.  I  also  met  a 
large  party  of  **  old  boys,'*  as  they  came 
up,  in  their  uniforms,  from  a  cricket 
match.  A  lathier  lot  of  young  fellows 
I  never  saw.  Not  that  thev  were  either 
weak  looking  or  unhealthy;  but  they 
were  not  at  all  what  the  writings  of  En- 
glish critics  had  led  me  to  expect.  Not 
one  was  robust;  only  one  had  color;  and 
there  was  not  a  curling  auburn  head 
among  tlu-m.  I  saw  Eton  boys  by  scores, 
and  found  them  neither  ruddy  nor  plump, 


but,  like  most  other  boys  between  twelTa 
and  twenty,  rather  pale  and  slender. 

The  full-dress  Eton  costume  is  a  ridic- 
ulous one.  It  is  a  short  jacket  or  round- 
about, with  a  very  broad  turn-over  shirt 
collar,  and  a  chimney-pot  hat.  The  com- 
bination is  grotesque;  and  it  is  made 
more  so  by  the  solemnity  of  most  of  the 
young  chaps  when  they  have  it  on. 

Hunger  drove  me  and  my  young  com- 
panion into  a  restaurant,  and  1  shall 
never  forget  the  looks  of  a  little  Eton 
prig  who  entered  as  we  were  sitting,  and 
took  a  place  over  against  us.  He  kept 
on  his  preposterous  hat,  gave  his  order 
as  if  it  were  for  his  own  capital  execu- 
tion, and  ate  his  cakes  and  drank  his 
chocolate  as  if  that  event  were  to  take 
place  at  the  conclusion  of  his  repast. 
My  poor  fellow  was  not  one  tenth  part 
so  dignified,  although  he  was,  I  am  sare, 
a  hundred  times  more  agreeable.  And 
when  the  time  came  for  us  to  part,  and 
I  thanked  him  for  his  company,  he  stood 
up  and  made  me  a  bow,  and  said,  **  I 
have  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  sir,  aad 
I  hope  you  have.''  Wo  went  out  and 
shook  hands,  and  he  turned  toward  the 
school,  and  1  across  the  Thames  toward 
Windsor.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  was  no  longer  snubbed,  or  worse, 
and  that  he  was  not  plucked  at  his  next 
examination.  I  was  soon  in  the  train, 
and  as  we  steamed  awav  towards  Lon- 

w 

don,  although  it  was  only  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  mist  rising  and 
lying  in  level  bars  across  the  trees  some 
six  or  ei>rht  feet  above  the  ground.  It 
was  so  dense  that  it  was  plainly  visible  at 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards, — plain  enough  for  mo  to  make 
a  memorandum  sketch  of  it.  But  this 
seems  to  breed  no  malaria.  The  tertian 
ague  of  our  forefathers  has  departed  from 
England.  Did  it  come  over  here  with 
])ork  and  beans  and  some  other  English 
blessings  in  the  Maytlower? 

Richard  Grant  WhiU. 
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R  the  highest  forms  of  art  must  we 
lue  to  go  abroad  ?  A  partial  an- 
to  this  question  comes  back,  not 
the  oldest  society  of  the  Atlantic 
oard,  but  from  a  eitv  in  the  Ohio 
V,  where  it  must  seem  that  Ameri- 
nfluences  are  almost  exclusively  at 
Whatever  the  Cincinnati  faience 
indicate  in  other  ways,  it  appears 
)urely  American  achievement,  and 
that  reason  full  of  sujjjijestiveness 
'  reflective.  •  Here  is  a  young  lady 
with  a  delicate  feeling  for  art,  has 
;ned  such  inventive  and  analytic 
•s  as  have  enabled  her  to  work  out, 
itly  and  alone,  a  secret  in  pottery 
I  has  puzzled  experts  and  practi- 
tters  in  Kurope  for  centuries.  Miss 
e  ^IcLauf^hlin  has  produced  a  fai- 
iuch  as  only  Deck  of  Paris  and  the 
ands  at  Limoijes  have  pro<luced 
•to.  At  tlie  Exhibition  of  the  So- 
jf  Decorative  Art  in  New  York  sev- 
peciniens  of  the  ware  were  shown, 
he  full  significance  of  the  discov- 
as  rccoixiiized  by  the  high-])riests 
amic  art  in  the  nietroj)olis,  Mr.  W. 
me  and  Mr.  Bennett.  This  artist- 
entor  of  Cincinnati  (from  whence 
leck  and  Dcni;ler  also  came),  be  it 
stood,  has  never  been  in  Europe, 
f  course  could  have  known  nothin<r 
;  carefully  concealed  French  proc- 

j  pottery  made  of  an  earth  treated 
ii  coatinjj::  of  enaniel  or  glaze,  and 
ommonlv  known  as  faience,  is  not 
1,  as  is  porcelain,  for  its  fineness 
nness.  The  various  glazes  which 
1  practical  use  in  the  manufact- 
:  faience  are  far  greater  in  num- 
an  is  usually  >upposed:  in  one  es- 
anient  the  foreman  has  the  direc- 
in  his  note -book  for  more  than 
hun<lre(l  different  glazes.  It  is  now 
imes  necessary  to  define  the  word 
e"  as  that  external  finish  which 
lot  enter  into  combination  with  the 
or  body  beneath,  and  "  enamel  '* 


as  the  finish  which  is  incor|)orated  with, 
and  enters  into  a  union  with,  the  colors 
lying  on  the  body  beneath;  but  the  word 
glaze   is   commonly    used,   gcnerically, 
to  include   both  glazes  and    enamels. 
Stated  generally,  there  cannot  be  less 
than  two  firings  in  the  manufacture  of 
faience  (passing  over  salt  glazes).     The 
first  firing  is  necessary  to  drive  out  all 
moisture,  and  to  prevent  further  shrink- 
age when  fired  a  second  time  at  a  heat 
sufiiciently  great  to  vitrify  the  glaze  or 
enamel.    But  the  earthenware   treated 
with  a  so-called  plumbiferous  (contain- 
ing lead)  enamel,  if  colorless,  was  used 
to  produce  the  faience  of   Oiron  (im- 
properly called  Plenri  Deux  ware) ;  the 
Wedgwood,  with  its  bas-reliefs  of  white, 
etc. ;  and,  if  colored,  such  products  as 
the  Palissy  ware,  now  successfully  imi- 
tated in  Paris.    Without  speaking  of  the 
stanniferous  (tin)  enamel,  it  is  claimed 
that  these  wares  have  been  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  of  color  by  using  a  **  transpar- 
ent alkaline  enamel.''     But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  while  better  effects  have 
been   gained  with  glazes   (to  use    the 
word  in  a  generic  sense)  containing  more 
or  less  of  an  alkaline  element,  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  glaze,  and  not  enough  on  the 
more  difficult  preparation  of  the  body 
on  which  the  colors  are  laid  before  glaz- 
ing  and  firing.    The  main  fact,  however, 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  until  the  last 
few  years  modern  Europe  could  produce 
faience  decorated  only  in  a  thin  style  of 
painting,  and  with  few  colors,  chiefly 
blue.     The  object  to  be  desired  at  the 
present  time  is  to  paint  on  pottery  under 
the  glaze  or  enamel  with  a  free  choice 
of  color  and  great  brilliancy,  and  fix  the 
results  in  firing  by  a  proper  protecting 
surface.     The  pieces  of  ancient  Chinese 
and  Persian  ware  have,  until  lately,  ex- 
isted only  to  excite  unsatisfied  longings 
for  their  reproduction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Lambeth  potter- 
ies made  some  progress  in  the  handling 
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of  color.     But  at  last,  in  1878,  Laurin, 
by  his  discovery  at  Bourg-la-Reiue,  in 
France,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment which  has  finally  reache<l  high  per- 
fection,   lie  made  possible  a  decoration 
limited  only  by  the  decorative  skill  and 
coloring  power  of  the  artist.    He  led  the 
way  to  a  proc^ess  whirh  was  in  its  effects 
to  the  old  what  heavy  oil-painting  is  to 
thin  water-eolorinjj.     But  the  glaze  of 
the  Bourg-la- Heine  ware  is  said  to  be 
the  softest  of  the  glazes,  yiehling  to  the 
point  of  a  knife,  iind  the  ware  shows 
bubbles  in  its  surface.     Beinj'  fired  at 
no  great  temperature,  this  glaze  makes 
easily   po^^sible  the  preservation  of  the 
lines  of  the  decoration  in  all  their  sharp- 
ness; but  the  ware  lacks  the  brilliancy 
of  coloring  gained  in  firing  by  such  proc- 
esses as  admit  a  very  high  temperature. 
What  is  gainetl  in  one  wav  has  l>een 
usually  lost  in  another.     Other  faience, 
it  is  true,  has  been  made  with  a  harder 
glaze  than  that  of  Bourg-la- Reine  ware, 
but  only  in  the  old  thin  style  of  paint- 
ing.    Both  these   different   wares   lack 
the  much-de^ired  **  diaphanous"  effect, 
in  which  the  colors  seem  to  melt  away 
into  the  enamel,  and  give  the  impres- 
sion of  brilliant  colors  seen  under  the  sur- 
face of  perfectly  clear  water.    This  sum- 
mum  bonum  was  not  reached  until  Chap- 
let,  the  partner  of  Laurin,  left  Bourg- 
la-Reine,  and  united  his  processes  with 
those  of   the   Ilavilands  (an  American 
firm  from  New  York,  manufacturing  at 
Limoges  in  France),  who  erected  kilns 
especially  adapted   for  the   purpose    at 
Auteuil.    Tlie  ware  now  known  to  every 
one  as  Limojjes  faience  was  then    first 
produced  in  1875;  but  none  was  public- 
Iv  exhibited  until  187G,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia  Exposition  in  this  country,  where 
the  pieces  naturally  excited  great  atten- 
tion. 

The  indirect  effects  of  such  cxj)osi- 
tions  receive  curious  illustration  from  our 
present  subject.  It  was  here  that  Miss 
Louise  McLaufrhlin  saw  this  ware,  and 
without  further  clue  set  to  work  to  se- 
cure the  same  effects.  And  now  slio 
can  produce  in  the  kiln  of  a  manufact- 
urer of  common,  coarse  i)Oltery  in  Cin- 
cinnati a  fciience  decorated  with  a?  great 


a  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color  as  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Havilands  of  Li- 
moges. It  should  be  understood  that  after 
the  technical  processes  which  allow  the 
wide  range  of  coloring  are  mastered,  the 
value  of  any  one  piece  depends  on  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  as  entirelv  as  when 
canvas  is  used.  To  produce  such  ware, 
any  one  person  must  not  only  be  a  skill- 
ful potter  of  great  inventive  i)ower8, 
but  must  have  sui;h  artistic  mastery  of 
form  and  color  as  is  required  merely  of 
a  painter.  Miss  McLaughlin  had,  like 
many  others,  painted  porcelain  in  the 
common  manner,  over  the  glaze  (known 
as  **  cliina-painting  *' ),  and  had  given 
the  results  of  her  experience  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  little  work  on  that  subject  in 
1877.  But  in  that  year  she  boldly  set 
herself  to  the  ambitious  task  of  repro- 
ducing the  brilliant  and  heavily  paint- 
ed Limoges  faience.  To  paint  omr  the 
glaze,  as  our  many  amateurs  know,  is 
easily  and  readily  hsirned;  but  to  paint 
under  the  glaze,  with  an  unlimited  pal- 
ette and  the  desired  brilliancy,  demanded 
a  combination  of  artistic  and  inventive 
powers  not  often  seen.  Then  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  French 
processes  were  kept  secret,  and  that  her 
aids  were  only  those  to  be  found  in  the 
manufactures  of  common,  coarse  ware. 
ITie  process  of  discovery  was  at  flrst 
wholly  empirical.  For  a  long  time,  and 
through  almost  a  hundred  carefully  made 
experiments,  it  was  the  old  story  of  dis- 
couraging failure:  a  changing  from  one 
clay  to  another,  a  reversing  of  each  part 
of  the  process,  or  a  painful  mastering 
of  pi'tty  details.  EiOch  ex|>eriment  was 
carefully  recorded,  and  each  new  one 
made  only  after  a  study  of  the  failures, 
or  supposed  success,  of  previous  trials, 
until  by  a  patient  differentiation  of  dis- 
turbing elements  there  came  gleams  of 
partial  success.  At  last,  a  substantial 
succi'ss  was  achieved  in  Octolior,  1877; 
but  as  yet  the  threshold  only  had  been 
gained.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1878,  a 
few  specimens,  although  far  from  the  re- 
sults aimed  at,  were  sent  to  Paris  after 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  in 
comjK'tition  with  work  there  displayed 
received   honorable   mention    from   the 
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m  coraniic  pro<hicts.  Tlie  diffi- 
3  of  workinir  iin<k'r  the  glaze  are 
reator,  bi.'cause  the  colors,  as  laid 
e  often  so  entirely  ditTerent  from 
itended  effect  when  fired  that,  un- 
anvas  paintin(:ir,  the  contrasts  and 
)uies  can  be  kept  durin<^  the  paint- 
ily  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  who 
10  way  assisted  by  her  si<^ht.  The 
can  he  seen  only  after  the  piece  is 
and  when  chaiij^e  or  correction  is 
sible.  But  as  to  the  actual  processes 
in  the  Cincinnati  ware,  nothing  of 
}  is  known.  Identical  effects,  how- 
were  produced,  as  in  the  pieces 
o  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  the 
ng  was  applied  to  the  ware  before 
fter  the  first  firin*^. 
;  finish  used  by  Miss  McLaughlin 
hnically  an  enamel,  which  fuses 
he  colors  uu<ierneath.  It  is  some- 
sup[)oscd  that  the  Cincinnati  fai- 
ls the  result  of  the  discovery  of  a 
▼laze  or  enamel,  merely;  but  in 
he  glaze  is  but  one  part,  and  by 
ians  the  most  important  part,  of  a 

process  of  decoration,  in  which 
•eparation  of  the  ware  before  firing 
glazing  occupies  the  chief  place, 
this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact 
liss  McLau2;hlin  can  produce  sim- 
Fects  bv  the  use  of  different  ijlazes. 
J  she  di'pendent  for  the  glaze  she 
>n  the  potter  who  makes  it.  The 
r  of  the  glaze  is,  however,  on  other 
ds,  a  very  iuiportant  one,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  young  lady  has 
an  improvement  even  on  the  work 
noges.  A  i:lMze  which,  while  be- 
tisfactory  in  other  respects,  should 
such  composition  as  to  contract  in 
g  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
underneath  has  harilly  been  at- 
.  even  by  the  Ilavilands.  Any  one 
;oes  the  round  (jf  the  china  stores 
ee    for  themselves  that  in   almost 

piece  of  Ilaviland  ware  is  to  be 

many  line  cracks,  which  produce 
is  known  as  a  "  crazed  *'  surface, 
i  by  an  unequal  contraction  in  cool- 
The  same  trouble  showed  itself  at 
Q  the  Cincinnati  faience;  but  fur- 
xpcriments  corrected  this,  so  that 

largest  number  of  pieces  fired  in 
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1878,  and  in  all  of  tliosc  fired  in  1879, 
no  crazing  is  to  be  discovered.  If  the 
crazing  does  not  appear  within  two 
months  after  the  piece  has  been  taken 
from  the  kiln,  it  does  not  usually  occur. 

That  the  discoverer  reached  her  re- 
sults by  exactly  the  same  processes,  if 
she  gained  exactly  the  same  effects,  as  in 
the  Limoges  is  a  priori  most  probable; 
but  it  may  not  l)e  so.  Her  glaze  does 
contain  an  alkaline  element,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  classified  as  an  alkaline  glaze 
in  the  sense  used  by  the  Ilavilands.  The 
Havilands  also  state  that  an  alkaline 
glaze  cannot  be  applied  in  a  li(juid  state; 
but  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Cincinnati 
ware  the  glaze  can  be  applied  in  a  liquid 
or  powdered  state.  And,  moreover,  the 
Cincinnati  and  Limoges  wares  are  fired 
at  different  temperatures.  Ordinary 
porcelain,  decorated  over  the  glaze  (if 
fired  only  once,  as  is  usual  here),  requires 
a  heat  ranging  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  degrees.  The  Li- 
moges ware  is  fired,  as  is  reported,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  fifty-four  hundred 
degrees;  while  the  Cincinnati  ware,  in  a 
kiln  for  common,  coarse  ware,  is  subject- 
ed to  a  heat  of  about  nine  thousand  de- 
grees. 

As  a  consequence,  while  the  effect  of 
the  decoration  is  brilliant  and  diapha- 
nous, its  surface  will  resist  the  point  of 
the  hardest  steel  instrument.  Hence, 
should  this  system  of  decoration  ever  be 
used  in  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  like 
the  terra-cotta  work  in  the  Boston  Art 
Museum,  these  colors,  as  soft,  varied, 
and  brilliant  as  those  of  any  canvas, 
would  resist  the  action  of  rain,  heat,  and 
frost,  and  be  practically  imperishable. 
The  discoverer  already  j)roposes  to  adapt 
her  processes  to  portraiture  and  the  high- 
er forms  of  art.  I  have  seen  a  head  of 
large  size  on  a  fiat  surface  produced  by 
this  process;  the  piece  had  unfortunately 
been  broken  in  firing,  but  it  showed  the 
same  distinguishing  features  as  the  pot- 
terv.  In  fact,  in  anv  form,  the  Cincin- 
nati  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  wares.  In  each  of  -the  wares 
of  Deck  and  Haviland,  also,  there  are 
distinctive  characteristics  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 
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Our  country  is  as  full  of  materials  for 
fino  ceramic  products  as  a  bountiful  nat- 
ure could  well  supply,  and  it  woul<l  be 
strange  if  American  nkill  and  art  did  not 
create  an  industry  here  whose  extent 
would  in  the  future  surpass  any  of  our 
present  conceptions. 

—  One  of  the  most  discourappng  frail- 
ties of  our  race  to  those  who  feel  called 
upon  to  observe  and  reprove  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  kind  is  the  propensity  to 
keep  old  letters, — family  letters,  love- 
letters,  gossip  and  idle  -  hour  letters. 
Everybody  intends,  nobody  likes,  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  pain  that  accompa- 
nies the  re-readinjrof  letters  laid  aside  to 
be  burned  is  put  oif  as  long  as  possible. 
Some  thought  of  a  future  rainy  day,  when 
the  fire  shall  be  clear  and  everybody 
gone  out,  flits  through  the  mind  as  the 
desirable  time  to  bring  the  boxes  of  let- 
ters from  their  seclusion  to  be  consumed. 
And  yet  "Wisdom,  remonstrating  with 
careless  Folly,  and  bringing  up  the  un- 
pleasant suggestion  that  strangers  who 
intermeddle  not  with  her  living  will  in- 
terestedly pore  over  her  treasured  man- 
uscripts when  she  is  dead,  —  Wisdom 
will  l>e  silen<ied  either  by  a  promise  to 
burn  them  **  some  day,"  or  by  an  inti- 
mation given  that  Folly \s  feelings  are  so 
tender  that  she  cannot  make  way  with 
what  is  so  dead  **  just  yet;'*  as  if  it 
did  not  tighten  the  strings  of  Wisdom's 
heart  to  see  the  old  letters  go!  —  to 
watch  the  records  of  joy,  of  grief,  of 
coniident  friendsliip  or  bitter  exi)erience, 
the  links  that  bound  her  to  life,  per- 
haps, curl  into  gray  ash  I  Would  she 
not  be  spared  the  di'adly  faintness  that 
follows  the  destruction  of  that  yellowed 
paper  with  those  short  brown  curls ; 
that  half-con teuipturms  smile  over  the 
ten-page  '*note,"  in  which  he  said  her 
conchict  was  maddening,  and  sjHjlt  mad- 
ilening  with  one  //  ?  It  is  rinfjt  ans  apreSj 
and  he  is  dead  in  the  South. 

The  charming  letters  of  foreign  trav- 
el; those  graphic  sketches  of  intimate 
friends,  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings (what  has  become  of  the  Miss  Gush- 
ingtnn  on  her  Eastern  camel  ?) ;  the  fold- 
ed writings  of  (mr  dead,  —  tlu>se  who  rest 
in  the  Lord,  and  those  whose  faces  chill 


indifference  has  turned  from  us  forerer; 
and  .  .  .  the  little  tissue  paper  with  one 
soft,  flossy,  yellow  curl,  with  only  a  date 
over  the  blue  ribbon,  —  let  Wisdom  burn 
these  all,  lest  further  accumulation  make 
her  mad  before  the  go<is  come  ! 

And  Folly,  who  hesitates  and  lingers, 
will  some  day  find  that  her  nephew  has 
been  writing  his  school  exercises  on  the 
backs  of  her  old  sweetheart's  letters,  and 
her  nephew's  class  is  moved  by  curios- 
ity to  find  out  who  could  ever  have  ad- 
dressed Mrs.  Folly  as  **  My  Sweetest 
Lamb  and  Blossom;"  and  this  because 
poor  Folly  could  not  bear  to  bum  up  her 
old  letters,  and  so  consigned  them  to  the 
house-maid  as  waste  paper,  at  the  risk 
of  wringing  Mr.  Folly's  heart  could  he 
have  known  how  lovely  woman  stoope<]. 

While  the  mania  for  collecting  a  mill- 
ion  of  stamps  lasts,  people  supinely 
yield  not  only  their  present  envelopes  to 
the  eager  fingers  that  follow  the  more 
eager  eyes  fixed  on  the  coveted  stamp, 
but  they  relintjuish  their  old  stores  of 
missives  to  be  stripped  of  their  badges. 
Give  the  stamps,  by  all  means,  but  might 
it  not  be  well  to  remember,  O  ladies 
fair,  that  these  letters  of  ]nirple  ink  and 
fine  linen  paper  may  trouble  some  heart 
you  would  be  loth  to  grieve?  Bum  them, 
first  cutting  off  the  stamp;  no  one  is  called 
to  account  for  idle  words  spoken,  but 
those  written  and  kept  may  do  harm. 

On  reading  the  alK)ve,  my  wife  said, 
**  When  I  depart,  1  shall  not  leave  any 
letters  al)out  for  you  to  croak  over,  and 
there  are  never  any  in  your  i>ockets,  I  'm 
very  sure." 

**  Alas,  there  is  very  little  of  anything 
in  my  pockets,"  said  I  sadly.  I  was  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  direct  manner 
in  which  the  feminine  mind  arrives  at 
conclusions. 

—  *'Much  has  )>eon  said,  and  on  the 
whole  well  said."  on  this  village  question, 
since  the  truth  seems  to  lie,  like  a  |^, 
between  the  upfUT  and  umler  crustt  of 
statement.  While  in  all  the  larger,  and 
in  most  of  the  smaller,  villages  *'  lonie- 
tliing  is  going  on  "  of  a  public  and  social 
nature,  if  not  ctmtinually,  yet  I  often 
think  I  nev«>r  knew  a  youn<;  resident  of 
average  physique  and  intelligence  who 
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was   not  eternally  complaining  of  the 
dullnuss  of  country  life. 

Thoufjh  probably  no  village  exists  in 
New  England  where  there  are  literally 
no  young  people,  yet  in  many  there  are 
so  few  left  at  home  as  to  make  life  pret- 
ty forlorn.  The  effect  is  like  a  pulse  with 
too  few  beats  to  the  second,  as  anv  one 
may  prove  who  will  try  for  years  to  car- 
ry on  a  ])ublic  meeting  of  any  sort,  with 
a  deciiled  doubt  preliminary  to  each 
stated  time  of  jjatherinjj  whether  enough 
will  be  present  to  say  '*  «?«.*' 

Just  as  in  a  hall  or  church  mere  num- 
bers of  people  assembled  will  raise  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
so  the  spiritual  thermometer,  sympathet- 
ically affected,  rises  from  the  massin<r  of 
men  together.  In  youth,  when  all  the 
animal  instincts  are  strongest,  this  one 
of  mere  gregariousness  is  peculiarly  felt, 
and  no  *'  getting  up  of  good  times  "  at 
home,  though  useful,  will  ever  fill  the 
void. 

When  this  time  of  tumultuous  unrest, 
except  when  circumstances  can  keep  the 
soul  at  the  flood  tide  of  living,  is  past, 
village  life  becomes  very  pleasant,  es- 
pecially to  persons  of  simple  tastes  and 
limited  means;  and  it  is  so  because  the 
theoretical  and  very  often  practical  idea 
on  which  such  life  is  founded,  certainly 
in  Massachusetts,  is  that  propinquity  of 
residence  makes  friends.  What  if  they 
are  not  always  congenial!  Despite  all 
tlie  slurs  cast  upon  the  Christian  idea 
of  neighborhood  life,  any  one  who  has 
passed  his  manhood  in  a  village  has 
tested  a  degree  of  kindness  and  self-sac- 
rifice unheard  of  in  cities  except  among 
near  friends;  and  I  protest  it  is  not  a 
worse  hot-bed  of  gossip  than  the  daily 
newspapers  prove  cities  to  be. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  visible 
standard  of  social  morality  may  be  low- 
er in  villases  than  in  the  citv,  —  which 
holds  most  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  worst,  of  men,  —  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  public  opinion  whose  pressure  can 
be  felt ;  only  there  is  more  truth-telling 
in  proportion  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter. 

The  tide,  by  constant  attrition,  grinds 
the  pebbles  subjected  to  its  action  into 


what  often  seems  a  tameness  of  uniform- 
ity, but  it  does  rub  the  corners  off;  and 
this  fact  of  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion may  help  to  explain  the  greater 
tenden(>y  to  insanity  in  the  villages,  if 
statistics  prove  this  to  be  really  so.  I 
knew  a  lady  who,  living  remote  from 
cities,  held  high  views  on  the  subject  of 
dress  reform,  and  cared  no  mofe  for  the 
openly  expressed  disapproval  of  neigh- 
bors to  whom  she  felt  intellectually  su- 
perior than  for  the  whistling  of  the  wind. 
She  removed,  at  length,  to  a  city,  and 
was  one  day  walking  on  the  street  with 
her  husband, 'when  he  looked  down,  and 
asked,  *'  Is  n*tyour  dress  rather  short?  '* 
The  tide  washed  them  out  to  sea ;  at 
once  fashionable  clothes  on  my  strong- 
minded  friend  proved  their  power.  What 
we  country  people  notice  in  those  on 
whom  the  city  has  placed  her  polishing 
hand  are  greater  expensivenoss  of  liv- 
ing every  way,  more  repression  of  the 
outward  show  of  certain  animal  instincts 
and  idiosyncrasies,  not  more  truthful- 
ness or  honesty,  but  less  simplicity,  and 
by  no  means,  with  greater  knowledge 
of  men,  a  necessarily  higher  degree  of 
wisdom. 

—  Did  vou  ever  trv  **  sketching  on  the 
spot*'  inverse?  For  instance,  sitting 
on  a  breezy  bluff,  with  the  green  sea  roll- 
ing in  upon  the  white  beach  below  you, 
and  the  sea-gulls  drifting  away  into  the 
golden  morning  mists  before  you,  did 
you  ever  attempt,  then  and  there,  to  out- 
line on  paper  some  such  stanzas  as  the 
initial  ones  of  Edgar  Fawcett*s  Passion 
and  Fantasy  ?  If  you  ever  did,  I  venture 
to  remind  you  of  your  utter  failure. 
Honey  is  gathered  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine,  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  and 
buds;  but  it  is  made  in  the  hive,  where 
the  worker  is  shut  away  from  the  bewil- 
dering influence  of  an  excess  of  materi- 
als.  When  a  poetic  impression  is  form- 
ing in  the  mind  is  no  time  for  artistic 
labor.  The  memory  is  storing  away  the 
ingredients  of  future  inspirations,  as  the 
bee  fills  its  honey-sack  and  loads  its  thighs 
for  the  making  and  filling  of  amber  cells. 
Some  day,  in  the  quiet  of  your  study, 
you  will  be  seized  by  a  fancy,  and  com- 
pelled to  build  a  poem.    Piece  by  piece 
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the  beautiful  stuffs  will  come  to  hand 
from  some  m  vstorious  source,  anrl  swiftly 
the  cloth  of  goM  an<l  purple  and  i^ilver  will 
Ihj  woven.  You  are  surprised  and  de- 
lighted, not  knowinor  that  all  this  is  but 
akaU'idosoopic;  turn  of  memory,  by  which 
the  elTeots  of  nature,  caught  hure  nnd 
tlurre,  are  brought  to  the  light,  after  lying 
manv  davs  and  nights  in  the  most  shad- 
owy  chambers  of  the  mind,  where  they 
have  absorbed  the  characteristic  flavor, 
or  essence,  or  chicj  of  your  genius. 

—  Were  you  ever  troubled  bv  the 
ghost  of  a  j)oem  V  I  mean  one  of  those 
shadowy,  yet  perfectly  outlined  fancies, 
which  el  rule  expression  just  in  the  way 
that  a  l>]ue  smoke- wreath  escapes  the 
grasp  of  a  child's  hand.  Often  I  have 
(phased  one  for  davs  together,  trving 
every  kind  of  phrasing  for  a  net  in  which 
to  catch  it;  but  no  mesh  ever  seemed 
strong  enough  or  fine  enough.  It  would 
dance  befon.'  my  fancy's  eye,  gay  col- 
ored, graceful,  heavenly  sweet,  a  mock- 
ing phantom  of  the  jverfect  poem.  It 
sometimes  comes  out  of  an  indetinablc 
suggestion,  caught,  as  if  by  indirect  vis- 
ion, from  some  other  poem.  A  mere 
phrase,  even  a  wonl  used  in  a  new 
sense,  a  peculiarly  musical  rhyme,  or  the 
rhythm  of  a  verse,  may  serve  to  call  up 
one  of  these  delightfully  unmanageable 
shadows  of  song.  I  often  wonder  if  just 
here  may  not  be  drawn  the  line  dividing 
genius  from  mere  talent  by  saying  that  it 
is  genius  which  can  capture,  ami  talent 
which  can  onlv  worrv  itself  with  trying 
to  capture,  this  beautiful,  etheival  thing 
as  it  wavers  and  shines  in  the  subdued 
light  of  fajiey.  It  may  be  that  it  eludes 
talent  only  lo  fly  into  the  open  hands 
of  genius.  Hut,  somehow,  to  me,  aU)ng 
with  th(?  charming  apparition  comes  al- 
ways a  whimpered  hint  that  even  the  most 
I'xalted  genius  may  get  bewihlered  fol- 
lowing this  ghost  ot  a  poem,  this  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  the  border  land  of  dreams. 
Thru  I  smile,  and  am  much  consoled 
with  the  thought  that  some  dav,  after 
gathering  a  rich  heap  of  those  "ruby 
and  diaiiiund  and  sapphire  words"  of 
which  'riu'iiphili-  (iautier  speaks,  I  shall 
write  the  prrfeet  poem. 

—  It  seems  strange,  when  we  liave 


made  such  shifts  for  exercise  as  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  etc., 
that  we  should  have  left  archery  in  the 
lurch.  In  a  six-foot  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows  you  have  a  whole  gymnasiam. 
One  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  is  a  game 
that  you  can  play  social  or  solitaire,  as 
you  like.  Another  advantage  is  that, 
while  most  of  our  athletic  sports  are  mas- 
culine, this  is  neither  masculine  nor  fem- 
inine, but  human. 

Archery  to  be  anything  must  be  taken 
hold  of  in  earnest.  As  Roger  Ascham 
says,  **a  man  should  wrestle  with  his 
gear,"  nnd  Hansard  declares  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  begin  with  a  bow  under  fifty 
pounds,  —  I  would  say  under  forty.  Mr. 
Maurice  Thomson  cautions  against  the 
danger  of  over-bowing  one's  self,  but  I 
have  seen  more  persons  under-bowed 
than  over-bowed. 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  bows.  If 
you  mean  to  play  archery,  you  mjiy  buy 
all  you  like  of  tliese  three -pieced  inven- 
tions: otherwise,  away  with  them!  Tlie 
English  long  bow,  or  a  domestic  bow  of 
the  English  pattern,  I  think  the  most  suit- 
able for  target  practice.  The  domestic 
))ows  made  after  the  Ilighfield  pattern, 
high-backed,  arc  the  best. 

I  have  used  in  hunting  and  rovinz  a 
seven-foot  Japanese  bow:  it  is  pleasant 
to  shoot  roving  shots  with;  not  so  good 
for  target  practice,  however.  The  belly 
of  it  is  lance- wood,  the  b<ick  bamboo;  it 
is  wrapped  and  glued,  and  then  japanned 
over.  Most  of  the  archers  I  know  con- 
fine themselves  to  target  practice,  neg- 
lecting that  free  and  life  -  giving  jiart 
which  Thomson  has  made  so  vivid  for 
us,  —  hunting.  I  find  I  can  concentrate 
on  a  living  mark  much  more  easily  than 
a  dead-  one. 

When  we  compel  ourselves  to  phys- 
ical activity  for  the  sake  of  health,  that 
is  exercise;  but  when  we  are  active  for 
the  love  of  the  thing  itself,  then  exercise 
becomes  recreation.  We  get  mu8ch»  by 
any  physical  activity,  but  graceful  mus- 
cles by  doing  the  things  we  love.  Uan- 
sanl  says,  '*  We  esteem  it  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  archer v  that  neitlier  sati- 

• 

ety  nor  fatigue  attends  it.  At  the  cloM 
of  the  livelong  summer's  day  I  believe  no 
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archer  ever  heard  the  upshot  given  with- 
out regret,  —  without  wishinjj  that  the 
p»istiine  was  but  tlion  to  commence. 
Evorvthini;  connected  with  it  has  a  fas- 
cination  for  me.  I  make  my  own  arrows, 
and  I  enjoy  the  makinjj:  of  them  quite  as 
much  as  tht*  shcwtin*;  of  them. 

Th*5  arclierv  revival  wave  is  later  in 
reach  in  j;  New  En<rhind  than  other  parts 
of  the  countr}'.  The  clubs  now  organ- 
izinix  will  have  to  work  with  additional 
zeal  to  overtake  the  older  clubs  in  the 
West.  "What  they  want  first  is  thorough 
ori^anization;  then  procure  good  tackle.^ 
Buy  English  manufacture  until  our  own 
workmen  ir«t  more  skillful.  Then  each 
club  should  have  a  uniform.  A  flannel 
suit  cut  after  the  sailor  fashion  for  the 
jrentlemen,  and  a  sailor  waist  for  ladies, 
makes  a  free,  beautiful,  and  becoming 
archer's  dress.  The  material  may  be 
jrreen,  if  the  taste  of  the  club  so  direct. 
Each  club  should  have  a  small  archery 
library, — Roger  Ascham's  Toxophilus, 
Hansanl's  Book  of  Archery,  Maurice 
Thomson's  Witcherv  of  Archerv,  A  Life 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Robin  Hood 
Ballads.  Then  in  the  room  where  the 
club  or  society  meet  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  have  the  walls,  as  far  as  possible, 
ornamented  with  bows  and  arrows  of 
Indian  make  and  the  make  of  other  na- 
tions. 

There  is  an  engraving,  The  Education 
of  Achilles  bv  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  that 
ought  to  adorn  the  walls  of  every  tox- 
opbilite  society.  Achilles  has  drawn 
the  arrow  to  about  half-wav  between  his 
breast  an»l  ear;  Chiron  is  showing  him 
that  he  <:et€  more  j)ower  by  elevating  the 
shaft  hand. 

The  old  wav  anionjx  the  Greeks  was 
to  draw  low  to  the  right  breast;  after- 
wanls  it  was  cbanj^ed  to  the  right  ear. 
A.«*cham  (juotes  Proeopius,  a  Greek  writ- 
er, as  saying  there  was  '*no  pithe  "  in 
the  old  way.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fine 
stroke  of  the  artist's,  as  Achilles  would 
probably  get  the  old  way  from  his  par- 
ents and  comra<les,  and  be  taught  the 
new  wav  bv  the  Centaur. 

None  of  the  writers  on  archerv  have 
been  explicit  enough  in  regard  to  the 
1  The  word  tackle  in  Welsh  meanB  arrow. 


position  of  the  fingers  on  the  string  while 
drawing.  Maurice  Thomson  says,  hook 
three  fingers  under  the  string.  T  think 
the  commonly  accepted  way  is  that  the 
string  strikes  the  fingers  midway  be- 
tween the  tips  and  the  first  joints.  I  get 
cleaner  loosing  with  the  strinjj  nearer  the 
tips,  steadied  by  the  thumb.  Ascham, 
in  speaking  of  the  shooting-glove,  says, 
**  A  shootinjj-glovc  is  chiefiv  for  to  save 
a  man's  fingers  from  hurting,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  beare  the  sharp  string 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength.  And 
when  a  man  shooteth,  the  might  of  his 
shoote  lyeth  on  the  formost  finger,  and 
on  the  ringman,  for  the  mi<ldle  finger, 
which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber  start- 
eth  backe,  and  beareth  no  waight  of  the 
string  in  a  manner  at  all.  Therefore  the 
two  other  fing«»rs  must  have  thick  leather, 
and  that  must  have  thickest  of  all  where- 
on a  man  looseth  most.  And  for  sure  loos- 
ing the  formost  finger  is  most  apt,  be- 
cause it  holdeth  best,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose nature  hath,  as  a  man  would  say, 
yoked  it  with  the  thumb." 

In  my  experience  in  arrow-making  I 
have  found  two  feathers  glued  spirally 
on  the  shaft  to  answer  quite  as  well  as 
three.  I  have  shot  arrows  of  my  own 
making  with  Highfield's  best,  and  had 
them  go  quite  as  true.  1  found  after  I 
had  adopted  two  feathers  that  the  Indians 
of  South  America  used  the  same  meth- 
od of  feathering.  A  pair  of  wings  an- 
swer quite  as  well  for  an  arrow  as  for  a 
bird. 

—  Your  notice  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Seton  recalls  the  memory  of 
one  who  was  a  conspicuous  figure  of  my 
childish  days.  There  is  a  certain  stiff- 
ness about  one's  idea  of  a  lady  superior, 
the  founder  of  an  order,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  real  Mrs. 
Seton,  whom  we  used  to  know  and  love. 
She  was  the  dear  and  intimate  friend 
of  our  mother,  who  was,  like  her,  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  our 
two  families  were  almost  the  only  Amer- 
icans of  that  faith  in  the  city  (New 
York).  We  Catholics  were  indeed  at 
that  time  but  a  slender  colony;  in  all 
the  United  States  we  had  but  a  single 
bishop,  Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  — 
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a  brother,  I  think,  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton.  In  New  York  we  had  only 
one  church,  St.  Peter's  in  Barclay  Street; 
and  >vhat  a  ])Iain  little  place  it  was! 
Mrs.  Seton  lived  in  Stuyvesant  Street, 
near  St.  Mark's  church,  a  locality  then 
(luite  out  of  town.  She  was  a  loving- 
hearted  woman,  and  one  who  openly 
nianife>ted  her  affection  for  thoso  she 
cared  ahout.  Her  portrait  is  prefixed 
to  the  Memoir  of  her  Life,  written  some 
years  since  by  her  grandson,  Mgr.  Sc- 
ton.  This  does  her  no  sort  of  justice, 
and,  to  mv  mind,  hardlv  resembles  her. 
Her  {!\\^ii  were  |)eculiarly  beautiful,  of  a 
soft,  <lark  l)rown,  as  were  those  of  her 
chihlrcn.  insomuch  that  the  **  Seton 
i*yes  "  were  j)ruverbial  among  us.  Yet 
it  was  not  beauty  of  person  so  much  as 
charm  of  manner  that  rendenMl  her  so 
universallv  attractive.  She  won  hearts 
wherever  she  aj)j)eared.  The  Setons 
were  indeed  a  vt-ry  lovable  family,  and 
endowed  in  unusual  degree  with  those 
pot>r,  jn'pishing  charms  on  which  we  are 
warned  not  to  set  an  undue  value. 

It  was  in  1S()«  (or  1«09)  that  Mrs. 
Seton  left  us,  to  found  the  sisterhood  at 
St.  Josi'ph's,  near  Kmniettsburg,  M«ary- 
land;  and  we  children  never  saw  her 
again,  though  frequent  intercourse  was 
for  vears  nuiintained  bv  letter.  Of  her 
work  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  was 
sown  in  weakness,  but  raised  in  power. 
From  tliat  huml)lu  bu^innint;  came  the 
urdtT  whose  Ix-nelicent  labors  are  too 
wi'll  known  that  I  should  ucimI  to  recount 
them  here.  Hut,  like  other  pioneers  of 
gnsit  enterpri>es,  the  little  community 
underwent  sad  hardships.  They  were 
but  a  handful  of  women,  alone  in  an  un- 
sL'ttled  n';jrion,  and  thev  were  bitterly 
I'oor.  I  remember  a  little  anecdote  in 
iilustr.ition,  half  hidicrous,  half  pathetic. 
Amimix  tlu;  inmates  was  Sister  Kose,  a 
strou'j:- ndndeil,  energctii?  jHTson,  who 
Idoki'd  a  '40(k1  deal  after  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  place.  One  of  the  younger 
>i>tcrs  was  sullVring  from  toothache,  to 
relit'vr  which  an  application  of  ginger 
wa>    prnpo..i.'<l.      '*  Susan,    dear,"    said 


Sister  Rose,  **  had  nH  you  better  offer  up 
the  pain  to  God^  and  save  the  ginger?  " 
AVe  may  be  sure  that  such  economical 
devotion  was  not  enforced  where  our 
kind  Mrs.  Seton  reigned;  but  think  of 
the  state  of  things  where  such  a  saving 
could  be  considered  an  object  I 

—  The  article  in  defense  of  Uncle 
Sam,  in  the  August  number  of  The  At- 
lantic, answers  itself  pretty  well.  The 
argument  is  about  this:  I  admit  that  my 
client  has  acipiired  possession  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  A;  that  he  knows  the 
owner;  that  he  does  not  notify  tlie  own- 
er; that  he  cautions  all  of  his  subordi- 
nates to  keep  it  a  secret:  but  I  insist  that 
if  the  owner  or  his  duly  accredited  agent 
will  make  demand  of  mv  client's  chief 
clerk  in  proper  form,  he  will  be  accorded 
both  the  infonnation  and  the  money. 
Suppose  one  were  to  a])ply  this  sort  of 
reasoning  to  the  onlinarv  case  of  a 
dropped  pocket-book.  I  know  the  own- 
er, but  he  <loes  not  know  that  he  has 
any  claim  against  nic.  Is  it  enough  for 
me  to  say  that  when  he  demands  his  prop- 
erty I  will  hand  it  over,  or  if  he  asks 
me  for  information  I  will  give  tkat^  — 
meanwhile  cautioning  all  my  employees 
to  keep  the  finding  a  si'oret,  on  pain  of 
dismissal  V  What  if  there  is  a  possibility 
that  an  announcement  might  open  the 
door  to  fraud !  No  fraud  could  be  worse 
than  retaiidng  what  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  insist  that  Uncle  Sam  is  amen- 
able to  the  same  moral  rules  as  other 
people,  and  that  ho  ought  (for  the  sake 
of  example)  to  l)e  more  careful  than  anj 
one  else  to  pay  every  cent  which  he 
owes. 

Now  I  have  never  prosecuted  a  claim 
for  a  dollar  against  the  government, 
either  on  my  own  behalf  or  that  of  any 
one  else,  and  very  likely  I  never  shall. 
Uncle  Sam  owes  me  nothing.  But  in 
the  course  of  some  sevenlwn  years  of 
intermittent  n^sidenco  at  Washington  I 
have  seen  and  heanl  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  the  system  in  vogue  of  dealing 
with  money  wnmgly  in  goviTnmenud 
hands  is  bv  no  means  a  creditable  one. 
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In   the  new  eilition  of  Webster's   Una- 
bridged ^  we  read  the  possibility  of  a  period- 
ical dictionary  recordin^^  the  verbal  changes 
and  additions  which  the  prrowthof  aspoken 
and  written  language  compels.     It  is  six- 
wen  years  since  the  last  j;reat  revision  of 
the  dictionary  ;  at  the  close  of  this  period 
the  editors,  who  from  time  to  time  have  si- 
lently corrected  or  improved   the  body  of 
the  work,  j^resent  a  supplement  of  nearly 
live  thousand  words.     How  many  years  will 
|>ass  before  a  new  set  of  plates  is  made,  ab- 
sorbing this  supplement  and  later  accretions, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  there  are  mani- 
fest practical  difhculries  in  the  way  of  an 
indefinite  series  of  su])plements.     The  nat- 
ural order  would  seem  to  be  one  supple- 
ment and   then    a  new   complete   edition, 
followed  a;:aiu  by  a  supplement  to  tliat  edi- 
tion ;  and  in  this  wav  the  student  of  our 
language  would  be  furnished  with  a  guide  to 
the  changes  which  take  place  and  are  re- 
corded, say,  twice  in  a  genenitiou.     With  a 
row  of  successive  editions  and  supplements 
on  his  shelf,  tiio  future  student  will  enter 
U}>on  his  scientitic  study  of  the  evolution  of 
language  witii  great  boldness  and  hope.  To 
our  minds,  this  diction<ary  has  ceased  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  i)ersonidity  of  Web- 
ster.    The  name  of  its  founder  still  rightly 
olings  to  it,  and  the  very  height  of  the  grow- 
ing shadow  lends  som«'thing  to  the  stature 
of  the  oriiiinal  personality  which  gave  birth 
to  this  mighty  thing ;  but  the  impetus  which 
this  concretion  of  scholarship  has  now  ob- 
tained, together  with  all  the  material  inter- 
osts  involved  in  its  fortunes,  gives  us  a  right 
to  regard  the  dictionary  as  an  organic  insti- 
tution,  with  an  interest  for  all  Americans, 
quite  freed  from  any  petty  considerations  of 
partisanship. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  as  Webster  fondly  called  it,  with 
more  pro|»hetic  truthfulness  than  the  skep- 
tics of  that  day  would  allow,  is  at  length 
justifying  its  title,  and  for  better  or  worse 
is  establishing  itself  as  the  representative 
repository  of  our  speech. 

*  An  Anifrimn  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lart' 
^ua^e.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.  Thoroughly 
revijjed,  and  gn-ntly  enl:»r;:t".l  and  improved,  by 
^^HACSCET  A.  (looDRirn.  D.  D..  bite  Profe«8or  in 
Yale  College,  and  Noah  Tokter.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pre«- 
ident  of  Yalo  ToIIoko  With  an  npiiendix  of  useful 
table*.     To  which  is  addvl  a  supplement  of  nearly 


It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the 
supplement  contains  not  only  words  which 
have  gained  admission  into  the  language 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  dictionary,  but  many  which  were  previ- 
ously overlooked.  The  principle  continues 
to  govern  that  the  dictionary  records  words 
and  meanings,  and  exercises  the  judicial 
faculty  sparingly.  The  great  bulk  of  ad- 
ditions is  derived  from  the  miiuufacture  of 
terms  which  our  scientists  indulge  in,  and 
no  single  work  can  indicate  so  strongly  as 
this  the  immense  industry  in  science  which 
has  characterized  the  last  half  generation. 
We  fancy  that  the  editors  have  been  embar- 
rassed here  by  the  claims  which  have  come 
before  them  for  adjudication,  and  we  suspect 
that  the  arrav  of  terms  with  their  definitions 
is  anticipatory,  in  some  cases,  of  general 
nsage.  A  scientific  writer  invents  a  term  to 
express  a  new  classification  which  he  has 
made,  and  accounts  for  it  at  the  outset.  He 
may  be  the  only  writer  who  will  ever  use  it, 
and  in  that  case  the  word  need  not  find  ad- 
mission into  the  dictionary.  Its  general 
adoption  by  other  writers  must  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  coin  of  the  realm.  Per- 
haps some  such  reason  as  this  has  deter- 
mined, for  instance,  the  omission  of  the  use- 
ful word  antigeni/f  lately  thrust  forward,  and 
of  Al(fic,  which  Schoolcraft  in  vain  urged  as 
the  adjective  of  Algonquin.  We  miss  70- 
loid  also,  and  trust  the  absurd  composition 
will  disappear  from  our  public  discussions 
before  the  editors  find  it  necessary  to  put 
the  word  itself  into  their  cabinet.  Anti- 
macassar appears,  but  the  reader  of  Happy 
Thoughts  looks  in  vain  for  the  mysterious 
antigropelos.  Send  as  a  noun,  u.sed  by  Long- 
fellow in  the  line, 

"  Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling 
hearts  of  the  Pilgrinis,'' 

does  not  appear ;  nor  docs  remede,  which 
Emerson  uses  in  Monadnoc  :  — 

"  Thou  dost  succor  and  remede.*' 
In  Browning's  recent  poem,  Ned  Bratts,  oc- 
curs the  word  outstreat,  and  in  a  foot-note  he 
points  to  Donne  as  authority  :  — 

fire  thousand  new  words,  with  cheir  definitions, 
etc.;  aldo  a  new  Pronouncing  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, containing  nearly  ten  thousand  names  of  noted 
persons  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  giving  their 
nationality,  their  occupation,  and  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death.  Springfield,  Mass. :  0.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam.    1880. 
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"  They  did  not  eat 
His  flei«h,  nor  unck  those  oils  which  thence  out- 
Btreat.*' 

Daqos,  as  people  of  Spanish  parentage  born 
in  Louisiana  were  onre  called,  iloes  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  use  of  death  in  the  phrase  to 
he  death  on  mi;;]it  iis  proi)erly  be  noted  as  in 
the  phrase  to  be  the  death  of;  the  disagreea- 
ble commercial  phrase  to  value  for  to  accept 
a  draft  is  fortunately  not  given,  but  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  find  the  artistic 
term  values  of  a  picture  noted.  Several  of 
Ben  Jonson'ft  classic  importations  fail  of  a 
place,  among  them  triftade  in  his  line  — 

"  Or  with  thy  tribaiie  trine  invent  new  sports.". 
Chalk,  in  the  phrase  hi/  a  lomj  chalk,  might 
properly  have  In-en  admitted  under  Add., 
since  tlie  phrase  "  to  know  chalk  from 
cheese  *'  is  reconled  a.  v.  chalk  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  Lowell  says,  in  his  Biglow 
Papers,  — 

"  'T  will  take  more  omptins,  hy  a  long  chalk,  than 
thi8  new  jwtrty  'upot." 

It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  convict  a  dic- 
tiouarv  of  inconsistencv.  Whv  i;?  rrnt  shop 
here,  and  not  dollar  storp  ?  One  might  preach 
a  sermon  upon  these  two  plirases,  and  trace 
the  decadence  of  thrift  in  them.  FhjuUne 
is  given,  but  not  its  friend,  if  not  substitute, 
fiqnrinr.  To  t/o  hark  on  occurs  under  //o,  but 
not  the  phrase  to  fjo  for,  with  its  curious 
double  u«;e  in  exactly  autngonistic  meaning. 
Shehecn  is  givt*n,but  not  the  more  idiomatic 
shchaug,  Lauudrr  jis  v.  t.  is  set  down  as  ob- 
solete, and  reference  made  to  Shakespeare ; 
but  the  editor  could  have  seen  the  word  on 
street  signs  a*?  he  took  hi-^  daily  walk  after 
working  on  tlie  dictionary.  I^fillrrifr  in  tl>e 
supplement  should  have  appeared  as  an  addi- 
tional term  to  the  sjime  word  in  the  })ody  of 
the  book.  Jnfair.  a  ch:»r:i{trri««tic  South<;rn 
and  Western  word  for  the  reception  of  a 
wedding  ])arty  at  the  briilrgroom's  house,  is 
not  here  ;  nor  is  s/n,  m  Ju[»anese  coin.  Rose- 
cold  and  haii/tirr  are  jir«>nounend  one  and 
the  same  thing;  but  is  not  this  uninedical? 
The  definition  of  /.■//<'/M'7«r/7'/j.  etymologi(s 
allv,  strikes  us  as  dcffctive.  Was  it  the  mere 
aecfssorv  of  a  •^•lrll^•n.  or  was  it  not  the 
tn'ating  «)f  childri'ii  as  plnnts  ami  fiowers, 
which  supplied  Fr«»bel  with  the  word  ?  —  a 
word  whirh  is  profcetr*!  onlv  by  its  Oermnn 
form  from  beiu;;  di»:ier»'eal»le  to  our  anti- 
senlimental  ears.  Ikrrhuvr  is  given  with 
a  ctirreet  iK-linilion,  but  the  remler  is  not 
told  that  it  owi'S  it>  name  to  a  Philadelphia 

*  Lifr  i'/ A/'.rini'l,r  Ihtmillun.  A  llisNiry  of  tho 
Ilepublic  of  th»'  Iniriil  Stnto.s  of  AimTira,  «■;  traced 
in  liis  \Vririi)L;.-<  an*!  )]i  rUo<>i>  nf  his  ri>nt<-mpi.»rarieD. 


inventor  and  manufacturer  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  miss  Jly  in  its  technical  sense 
as  employed  by  the  vast  army  of  base-ball 
players ;  and  considering  the  fact  that  the 
game  of  base-ball  generally  occupies  more 
space  in  the  daily  paper  than  the  game  of 
European  politics  and  war,  we  think  all  its 
terms  might  find  explanation.  The  modem 
and  convenient  word  comradery,  as  good  as 
its  French  brother,  is  omitted,  and  so,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  is  the  foolish  voalkiit.  Cro- 
quH  is  given  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
svllable,  as  becomes  an  American  dictioD- 
ary ;  in  England  it  is  accented  on  the  first. 

So  wc  have  noted  at  random  words  and 
phrases  which  came  to  mind  in  running 
over  these  pages,  and  we  offer  thus  our  con- 
tribution toward  that  complete  dictionary 
in  which  all  members  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters have  an  interest.  A  new  edition  is  not 
yet  under  discussion,  we  presume ;  whcD  it 
is  made,  we  hope  space  will  be  saved  and 
order  introduced  by  marshaling  under  a 
root  word  all  the  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds which  now  hold  independent  places. 
The  growth  of  the  dictionary  in  bulk  is 
something  to  alarm  a  thoughtful  man  when 
he  thinks  of  his  groat-grandchildren.  The 
appendix  in  this  edition  is  enriched  by  a  new 
and  useful  brief  biographical  dictionary, 
which  has  the  virtue  of  giving  the  names  of 
living  men  and  women ;  and  by  means  of 
this  and  other  convenient  compilations,  oue's 
library  of  reference  is  brought  within  tba 
covers  of  a  single  book.  We  are  glad  that 
the  editors  have  not  yet  thought  it  neces- 
sarv  to  add  a  concordance  to  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  Wo  dare  not  say  boldly  that 
they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

—  The  reissue,  with  nearly  threescore 
portraits,  of  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton^'  containing  the  groat  body 
of  his  writings,  will  bring  freshly  before  che 
minds  of  students  the  im]>ortance  of  the 
studv  of  Hamilton's  works  and  career.  We 
might  have  preferred  to  have  Mr.  HnmiltMi 
print  his  fjither's  jnij>ers  distinct  from  his 
own  eomment.  following  S]»arks*s  plan  in 
his  Life  and  Wriiin;:s  «)f  Washington,  but 
the  main  advantaL'^e  rests  with  us  in  having 
so  full  a  magazine,  not  only  of  Hamilton's 
writings,  but  of  fa<ts  and  rumors  concern- 
ing him.  It  cannot  be  >nid  that  tho  fathers 
of  the  republic  have  br«'n  neglwtcd.  Wash- 
ington, Fnuiklin,  Adams,  ilefforson,  Madi- 
son, Munroe,  Ha  mi  lion,  Sam  Adams,  Oal- 

Dy  John  0.  Hamilton.  lllu^(r:Up4l  with  DuiiMnMU 
Piirtruit.4.  In  M^vi>ii  Vohiincii.  lto6ton  :  lIou||ht«B| 
Oi^guud&Co.    I!jt79. 
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latin,  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  have  all  been 
preserved  in  stately  octavos ;  Pickering,  in- 
deed, still  lacks  fit  presentment,  and  so  does 
Rufus  King:  and  possibly  Otis,  good  as  Tu- 
dor's  Life  is ;  hut  the  first  duty  of  collecting 
and  arran^iu^  the  materials  illustrating  the 
birth  of  the  republic  has  largely  been  ful- 
filled. Undoubtedly,  the  same  work  in  some 
instances  mu.st  be  done  again,  since  fresh 
material  has  come  to  light.  Washington's 
writings,  for  example,  ought  to  be  re-collect- 
ed and  reedit»'d  with  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  original  MS»S.,  and  with  reference  to  the 
manv  scattered  letters  which  have  come  to 
lijrht  since  the  publication  of  Sparks's  edi- 
tion. An  admirable  oi)portunity  awaits  .some 
critical  scholar,  with  a  wide  historical  sym- 
pathy, for  the  publication  of  Washington's 
complete  writin«rH  upon  the  plan  followed  by 
Mr.  Speddini;  in  his  splendid  edition  of  Ba- 
con's works,  the  bio«j:raphy  accomjianying, 
commenting  on,  and  established  by  the  writ- 
ings, which  by  a  simple  typographical  ar- 
rangement arc  made  distinct  from  the  edit- 
or's work. 

We  look  confidentlv  for  a  class  of  critical 
scholars  who  shall  expend  unreserved  labor 
upon  authoritative  editions  of  the  writings 
of   the  men  who   translated   the   logic   of 
events  into  the  logic  of  words ;  but  we  ap- 
prehend that  at  the  present  time  another 
class  of  writers  is  forming  of  which  there  is 
xnoro  urgent  need.    Mere  antiquarianism,  or 
even  scientific  scholarshij),  applied  to  the  con- 
ettitutional  historv  of  the  countrv,  can  wait 
ii  little;   but  the  historical  writing  to-day 
'which  interprets  Hamilton  or  Jefferson  as  or- 
f^anically  connected  with  present  phases  of 
Tiarional  life  appeals  to  us  with  great  force. 
^s  was  remarked  in  this  journal  when  the 
tirst  volume  of  Dr.  von  Hoist's  work  was 
Xiuder  consideration  :  ^  "  The  make-shift  hal>- 
it  .  .  .  has  so  impressed  itself  on  the  minds 
of  our  peoj)le  that  we  have  only  too  few  stu- 
dents who  want  to  learn  from  the  piu*«t  how 
to  avoid  the  follies  and  dangers  of  the  fut- 
ure.    No  question  was  ever  better  argued 
than  the  tariff  question  was,  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1820  and  1833.  But  the  reader  of  our 
newspapers  to-day  would  hardly  know  that 
the  question  of  j)rotection   had  then  been 
Carefully  argued  on  its  principles."     But  we 
think  there  are  faint  signs  of  a  better  con- 
<titi(m  of   things.     Historical  and  political 
Htudents  are  beginning  to  read  current  af- 
fairs in  the  light  of  our  own  historical  prec- 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  xxxix.  G31. 
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edents,  and  a  literature  is  slowly  forming 
which  is  concerned  with  the  broad  relations 
of  the  republic  to  its  own  genesis  and  to  the 
history  of  freedom.  Indications  of  this 
spirit  of  inquiry  were  given  by  Dr.  Lodge's 
Life  of  Cabot,  Mr.  Morse's  Life  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  now  again  by  Judge  Shea's  Life 
and  Epoch  of  Hamilton.^ 

The  volume  before  us  finds  a  chronolog- 
ical close  at  the  adoption  of  Hamilton  into 
Washington's  military  family ;  at  that  point 
Hamilton's  youth  ended,  if  indeed  it  ever 
began  ;  but  Judge  Shea's  work  being  a  his- 
torical rather  than  a  biographical  study,  he 
has  found  abundant  material  for  his  hand- 
some and  substantial  volume.  Hamilton  as 
a  personal  actor  figures  slightly  in  its  pages, 
but  the  preliminary  discussions  have  so  far 
cleared  the  way  that  the  sul)sequeut  volumes, 
which  the  author  hopes,  but  does  not  prom- 
ise, to  give,  will  probably  be  more  closely 
connected  with  Hamilton's  career.  Mean- 
while, the  present  volume  may  yet  be  tak- 
en, independently,  as  an  examination  into 
the  political  principles  involved  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or,  to  use  Judge 
Shea's  favorite  term,  the  States^in  Empire. 
The  author's  method  has  been  to  sketch,  as 
a  proem,  the  relation  which  Hamilton  bore 
to  the  new  nation  ;  and  having  thus  justified 
himself  in  giving  Hamilton's  name  to  the 
epoch,  to  proceed  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Hamilton's  career.  A  third  of  the  volume 
is  thus  taken  up  with  an  introductory  can- 
vass of  the  whole  subject ;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  much  the  greater  part  consists 
of  a  historical  survey  of  the  time  before  1776, 
with  which  date  the  volume  closes.  Ham- 
ilton's significant  action  was  confined  to  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  his  speech  in  the 
fields,  his  controversy  with  Seabury,  and 
his  clever  handling  of  his  artillery  company 
in  the  early  engagements  ut  White  Plains 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Raritan.  The  book 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  portrayal 
of  Hamilton  in  anv  such  sense  as  Morse's 
excellent  Life ;  it  must  Ix:  taken  as  a  histor- 
ical and  political  study,  especially  of  the 
times  preceding  the  war,  and  as  such  it  is 
worth  and  will  re<*eive  careful  attention. 
Judge  Shea  frankly  confesses  his  immense 
admiration  for  Hamilton  ;  but  then  he  gives 
a  reason  for  his  admiration,  and  his  reason 
leads  him  into  wide  discussion  of  political 
generation.  His  delineation  of  Hamilton's 
individual  characteristics  requires  him  to 
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make  two  comparisons,  one  with  Talleyrand, 
the  other  witli  Hurr.  He  docs  not  didtinct- 
ly  declare  Talleyniiid'j*  oblij[^ation  to  Ham- 
ilton, but  ho  draws  tlie  comparison  with 
Buch  shrewdness  that  the  reader  will  form 
the  coiR-lusion  which  the  author  holds  in  his 
own  mind ;  in  the  comparison  with  Burr, 
which  turns  mainly  on  the  elementary  char- 
acteristics of  tlic  two  men,  excellent  use  is 
made  of  Hamilton's  own  frank  confessions. 
From  intimations  here  and  there,  it  is  plain 
that  Jud«jre  Shea  has  used  opportunities  for 
whnt  is  next  to  jwrsonal  acquaintance,  — 
the  actjuaintance  with  those  who  knew  Ham- 
ilton intimately.  It  is  to  he  hop«^d  that  he 
will  also  make  use  of  material  illustrative 
of  Hamilton's  career  as  an  advocate,  not 
preserved  in  J.  C.  Hamilton's  editi<m. 

The  value  of  the  work  follows,  we  appre- 
hend, from  the  clearness  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  seized  upon  certain  leadinjj:  polit- 
ical ]irinciples  of  which  Hamilton  was  the 
;:reat  exponent,  and  has  ilhistmted  them  by 
his  readinjr  of  history.  Judjje  Shea  thinks 
continentnlly,  as  Hnmilton  did,  and  he  has 
the  advantai^oof  Hamilton's  thought  and  of 
historical  evolution.  In  a  >injrlo  sentence 
he  has  stated  the  j:ist  of  his  political  philos- 
ophy, and  many  of  his  most  prej^nant  pas- 
sages are  in  exj>ansion  of  this  idea:  "A 
war  is  near  at  hand.  Not  one,  as  [Hamil- 
ton] so  early  wished,  which  might  maintain 
and  extend  the  dominion  of  England ;  but 
one  that  will  end  by  dividing  its  cmi)ire,yet 
vindicating  its  ancient  principles  of  consti- 
tntional  libertv."  Thus  he  sees  ch'arlv  and 
expounds  forcibly  the  great  fact  that  the 
war  for  independence  was  a  constitutional 
war,  fought  by  men  who  were  unwittingly 
paving  Kngland  as  well  as  establishing  the 
Unite"!  States.  Thus  all  the  me:isures  look- 
ing toward  Conciliation  with  Kngland,  the 
aspe<'t  of  the  several  parties  in  America, 
the  attitude  of  Burke  and  Shelburne,  are  re- 
lated with  a  deiinitc  understanding  of  the 
underlying  sentiment  which  accounted  for 
many  otherwise  ])er])lexing  facts,  (^ne  of 
the  nn»it  admirable  i)assagcs  in  the  volume 
is  that  which  closes  tin*  tletailed  and  vivid 
accotiiit  nf  Hish«»p  Seabury.and  in  the  anal- 
ysis (if  this  num's  action  and  motives  Judge 
Shea  justifies  his  claim  to  write  history. 

His  interest  in  hissp<>cial  subject  has  mis- 
led him,  wi>  think,  into  payin^rtoo  much  at- 
tt'Utinn  to  Hamilton's  juvenile  letters  and 
occnjiatious.  The  scrutiny,  for  instance, 
which  he  gives  to  the  letter  to  IMward  Ste- 

*   Thf  Life  anil  Lfttrrs  or  Frnncfs,  Burnnts*  Bun- 
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vens  brings  np  resalts  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  letter.  Perhaps  he 
has  deferred  his  illustrations  of  the  political 
tem])er  of  the  times  ;  at  any  rate,  his  slight 
allusion  to  Hamilton's  tone  toward  his  op- 
ponents is  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
personal  antagonism  which  grew  out  of  his 
cabinet  relations.  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  tf tyle  not  too 
attractive  at  its  best  should  hare  been 
marred  by  forms  and  phrases  which  a  more 
rigid  criticism  could  have  obviated.  Snch 
are  the  Scottishly  obtuse  use  of  will  twice 
in  the  introduction,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
body  of  the  book ;  the  defective  punctua- 
tion or  careless  formation,  which  erects  con- 
ditional sentences  into  complete  ones  ;  the 
use  of  such  confusing  or  awkward  phrases 
as  these :  "  France  and  Scotland  have  not 
heen  unkindrcd  alliances"  (page  148); 
"Each  was  distinctly  a  gem — yet  alike" 
(page  30) ;  "  Hamilton,  and  the  nationalists 
of  that  ])eriod  who  followed  his  lead,  knew 
that  a  commonwealth  or  a  Cromwellian  era 
was  alike  not  to  the  ])urpose  of  settling  for 
their  country  a  beneficial,  competent,  and 
permanent  government "  (page  11);"  When 
England  acquired  Canada  by  the  peace  of 
1763  from  France,  that,  bringing  Canada 
under  the  PInglish  dominion,  relieved  the 
New  England  colonies  from  the  active  hoe- 
tilities  of  a  people  with  whom  those  colonies 
were  ever  at  enmity — aliens,  as  the  New 
England  colonists  would  hare  said,  in  blood 
and  religion  ''  (page  322),  —  where  the  im- 
portant word  tfmt  is  tucked  away  almost  ont 
of  sight.  We  do  not  like  such  words  as  pid- 
bilitt/j  out  of  a  law  l)ook,  nor  e8itentiaUty,nos 
excejdltss;  nor  do  wo  fei'l  comfortable  at 
reading,  "  Concerning  this  we  shall  here- 
after have  proi>or  occasions  to  sufficientlj 
elal>orate  "  (]«age  58).  We  want  Judge  Shea 
to  speak  his  mind  freidy  for  three  volnmes 
more  if  possible,  but  to  take  the  pebbles  out 
of  his  mouth  when  he  speaks  it.  These 
blemishtis  may  co>t  him  some  readers,  and 
for  the  n'aders'  sjike  we  hope  they  will  dis- 
a]>])ear  in  future  volumes  and  in  a  reTision 
of  this.  Meanwhile,  a  journey  over  a  oordn- 
roy  road,  even,  may  be  taken  when  it  is  laid 
through  an  interesting  country. 

—  There  are  books  which,  however  grace- 
fully written,  a]>]>eal  less  to  our  literary  taste 
than  to  our  domestic,  and  the  momuirsof  the 
Baroness  Bunsen  ^  is  one  of  them.  Her  hus> 
band  was  a  prominent  tigun^  in  the  group  of 
intellectual  men  who  were  so  iutinuitelr  con- 
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cerned  in  tlie  religious  life  of  England  and 
Germany  which  accompanied  the  historical 
Renaissance  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold ;  his  la- 
bors and  his  books  have  long  been  the  pos- 
8e&<*ion  of  tlie  world,  and  his  life  has  more  re- 
cently been  published.  Who  Bunsen  was  and 
what  he  had  done  cx)uld  have  been  answered 
by  many  persons  in  America  very  clearly  be- 
fore his  life  appeared,  but  no  one  can  well 
read  the  memoirs  of  Bunscn's  wife  without 
being  reminded  how  large  and  important  a 
part  of  a  public  man's  life  may  be  wholly 
screened  from  the  world.  If  the  Baroness 
Bunseu's  memoirs  had  not  been  published, 
we  should  have  had  glimpses  only  of  an  inner 
world  in  which  Buusen  lived,  —  we  should 
have  heard  by  rejwrts  of  visitors  to  it  of 
its  charm  and  sacred  seclusion  ;  by  this  dis- 
closure we  have  enriched  our  personal  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  by  getting  new  knowl- 
edge of  Bunsen,  but  by  forming  a  personal 
and  friendly  attachment  to  his  wife. 

The  character  of  the  baroness,  as  amply 
illustrated  in  her  letters  and  in  the  details 
of  her  familv  life,  was  one  of  rare  fullness 
and  strength,  of  integrity  and  delicacy, 
which  blossomed  and  flowered  within  the 
natural  domestic  and  social  boundaries  of 
her  existence.  We  have  rarely  had  present- 
ed in  literature  so  tine  an  example  of  wom- 
anly re])Ose.  The  circumstances  of  her 
childhood  and  youth,  so  quaint  in  their  old- 
fiu^hion^d  loveliness,  were  like  a  hedge  of 
roses  to  hem  in  her  undeviating  way  toward 
an  honest  vet  broad  womanhood.     Bunsen 

m 

plainly  inlluineed  lier  mind  in  a  theological 
direction  ;  but  the  somewhat  vague  and  eth- 
nical views  which  caused  him  often  to  be 
misunderstood,  ]H>rhaps  by  himself  also, 
served  chiefly  to  expand  her  charity  and  to 
extend  the  reach  of  her  flne  susceptibilities. 
There  was  a  rock  of  solid,  unquestioning  de- 
votion in  her  nature,  which  never  for  an  in- 
btanc  was  shaken.  The  course  of  her  life 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, growing  out  of  her  hu^»lland's 
public  career,  and  by  death  after  death  in 
her  family  circle  ;  but  the  agitations  and  re- 
grets which  spriutr  up  naturally  are  over- 
come by  a  triumphant,  unconscious  devotion, 
which  makes  the  reader  half  forget  the  fu- 
neral progression  which  winds  through  the 
page.>  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  second 
volume,  when  Madam  Hunsen's  growing  age 
is  told  off  i>y  the  passing  bell  for  almost  all 
her  friends. 

There  is  nothing  very  complex  in  such  a 
character  to  the  ordinary  eye,  and  the  illus- 
tration i)i  it  is  not  marked  by  a  great  vari- 


ety of  incident.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
the  book  would  be  pronounced  dnll  by  many, 
and  that  some  disappointment  would  arise 
upon  seeing  so  many  names  of  eminent  con- 
temporaries and  BO  little  in  the  way  of  gos- 
sip about  them.  The  book  certainly  is  a 
leisurely  one.  Mr.  Hare  might  have  omitted 
many  letters,  and  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 
rative would  not  have  been  broken ;  he 
might  doubtless  have  added  many  more 
without  materially  increasing  the  range  of 
our  impression  ;  we  simply  take  it  as  it  is. 
It  will  not  afford  vast  entertainment,  nor 
tickle  one's  jaded  nerves  with  smart  epi- 
grams ;  but  there  yet  remain  people  who,  lov- 
ing orderly  and  high-minded  life,  are  glad 
to  refresh  themselves  with  a  slow  and  quiet 
book  which  takes  them  from  the  agitations 
and  noise  of  the  world  about  them,  into  the 
cool  retreat  of  a  family  circle  where  the 
highest  aims  are  pursued  and  the  best  things 
give  the  greatest  pleasure.  Madam  Bnuseu's 
life,  though  led  often  in  court  surround- 
ings, and  drawing  vitality  from  iuteUectoal 
sources,  was  after  all  a  singularly  domestic 
one.  She  lived  most  intensely  in  that  grow- 
ing circle  of  children  and  grandchildren  of 
which  she  was  the  charming  centre ;  and  it 
reinforces  one's  confldence  in  the  world  of 
to-day  to  be  permitted  to  have  so  intimate  an 
association  with  that  /ons  et  origo  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  the  family.  Such  a  life  as 
Baroness  Bunsen  lived  is  possible,  apart 
from  its  circumstances,  to  many  an  Amer- 
ican matron,  and  no  one  can  carefully  scru- 
tinize it  without  borrowing  something  of  its 
charm  and  learning  to  feel  a  fluer  scorn  for 
meanness  of  living. 

—  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  I) idler  ^  has 
managed  discreetly  a  nice  and  difficult  affair. 
He  had  to  let  appear  the  character  of  a  fa- 
mous woman  in  whom  no  one  of  all  those 
who  pity  her  misfortunes  can  fail  to  see  the 
hardness  and  untempercd  ambition,  and  he 
has  left  the  work  maiidv  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte  herself,  who  is  fully  equal  to  it,  in  the 
many  extremely  clear  and  strenuous  revela- 
tions of  her  own  letters.  The  world  has  long 
known  the  storv  of  how  this  beautiful  Amer- 
ican  girl  of  eighteen  married  the  brotlier  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  was  divorced  from  him 
by  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  thereafter 
wasted  her  life  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  get 
recognition  and  money  out  of  her  husband's 
family.  They  were  thoroughl}'  vulgar  peo- 
pie,  all  those  Bonapartcs,  except  Joseph  and 
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Lucinn,  and  they  were  not  so  much  shocked 
as  other  peo]^le  would  have  been  by  the  per- 
SLStence  of  the  wife  of  Jerome,  who  would 
have  beeu  readv  at  anv  time  to  take  anv- 
thinff  from  them.  She  had  been  atrocious- 
ly wronjrcd  by  the  unscrupulous  adventur- 
er on  the  imperial  throne,  but  he  remained 
her  ideal  of  ji:rcatness,  and  she  h»np:ed  for 
nothiu<r  so  much  as  admission  to  his  ])re8- 
ence.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  as 
Mr.  Didiur  sujrjrests,  she  would  have  been 
a  true  mate  to  T^apoleon :  she  was  equal- 
ly as])irinjr,  she  was  even  harder,  and  she 
had  a  cournjre  and  will  that  none  could  sur- 
pass. She  made  little  pretense  of  romantic 
affection  for  Jerome,  who  indeed  deserved 
no  affectiim ;  she  scoffed  at  the  imbecility 
of  love  ;  she  soujjht  herself  in  her  marrisijre 
with  him;  and  it  is  d«)ubtful  if  she  suffered 
by  her  separation  except  through  a  cruelly 
foiled  nmbitii)u.  She  was  long  willin;;  to  re- 
ceive the  help  he  always  meanly  withheld  ; 
and  she  seems  scarcelv  to  have  felt  anv  re- 
sentmeut  towards  him,  or  enmitv  towards 
his  sec(md  wife.  Aft«^r  tlie  failure  of  her 
hopes,  she  remained  in  Europe  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son  and  his  settlement  in  life. 
"When  he  marrit'd  outside  of  the  BonnjKirto 
family,  the  last  blow  was  dealt  to  her 
ho])es,  and  she  retunitd  to  the  country  n]»on 
whose  petty  provincial  dullness  and  com- 
mercial vulgarity  she  could  not  heaj)  loath- 
ing enough  in  her  lettei-s.  They  ff)rm  a 
uni(pie  study  of  an  entirely  worldly  sonl, 
without  one  glenm  of  desire  or  j)urjiose  be- 
yond "  the  jiride  of  life."  She  wns  a  wom- 
an of  very  strong  mind,  and  a  shrewd  and 
unerring  thinker  upon  the  level  she  chose ; 
but  that  level  was  the  lowest  that  any  mind, 
untainted  bv  viee,  ns  hers  certainlv  was, 
could  choose.  She  ]»laei*d  all  her  ho|K»s 
upon  this  worlil.  One  after  another  they 
failed  her  utterly,  and  left  her  life  a  mon- 
umental ruin,  hardly  le-s  imposing  to  the 
student  of  eh:»raeter  than  that  v[  the  great 
Napoleon  him>elf.  It  is  pathetic,  but  it  is 
even  ujore  terrible,  —  the  life-long  defeat  of 
that  able  intellect,  th:»t  indoniitabh?  will,  that 
heroic  courage  ;  and  it  n-mains  a  warninL'. 
not  an  !ipp<*al,  ln'cause  it  dtx-s  in>t  seem  to 
have  involMMJ  th«'  anguish  of  a  heart. 

—  \\rii:»t»^ver  a  jotirnali^t  of  Mr.  Ki'id's 
ex])erienee  might  have  to  say  of  bis  ]>rofes- 
sion  Wfinid  be  Worth  the  att«*ntion  of  the 
public.  What  he  iNm-s  say  in  his  recent  ail- 
dre>»  before  the  New  Vork  and  Ohio  eilito- 
rial  assiK'iaiioiis  ^  is  curiously  full  of  inslruc- 

1  Some  A"' KM/'''/'' A"  Tin  hnrux.  An  Aildrcs'  do- 
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tion  and  interest.  Fie  has  known  practically 
almost  every  department  of  journalism,  be- 
giiming  with  the  editorshi])  of  a  country 
newspaj)er  in  his  own  State,  and  arriving 
at  the  management  of  one  of  the  first  jour- 
nals in  the  commercial  metropolis;  he  hits 
been  a  reporter  and  a  war  correspondent ; 
he  has  been  news-editor  and  writer  of  lead- 
ers ;  he  speaks  with  authority.  The  gen- 
eral reader  ought  not  to  care  less  for  his 
ideas  than  the  class  to  whom  they  were  es- 
pecially addressed,  for  hardly  any  one  is 
more  concerned  in  newspapers  than  the  gen- 
eral reader  of  them ;  but  we  doubt  if  the 
clear  formulation  of  0])inions  and  reasons 
will  be  more  surpri.sing  to  him  than  to  niaur, 
perhaps  most,  of  Mr.  Keid*s  fellow  journal- 
ists.  It  has,  for  instance,  long  been  the  preva- 
lent imj)ression  that  the  ])rospority  of  a  news- 
paper is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  its 
advertising  ;  but  Mr.  Held  shows  that  after 
the  adverti>ing  ptussesa  certain  amouutit  is 
received  at  a  loss  to  the  ]mblisher,  who  must 
print  supplements  to  contain  it,  and  who 
cannot  make  any  extra  charge  for  these 
supplements.  Mr.  Keid's  belief  is  that  the 
great  journals  must  reiluce  the  bulk  of  their 
advertising  by  increasing  their  rates,  and 
that  the  cheap  advertising  must  seek  cheiip 
mediums.  His  ideal  newspa]>er,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  future,  somewhat  vaguely  shad- 
owed forth,  is  one  in  which  there  will  per- 
haps be  no  advertising  at  all.  This  not  im- 
possible sheet  will  be  of  such  limitations  as 
to  size  that  the  reader  need  not  loave  any- 
thing in  it  unread  ;  and  eontemporarv  his- 
tory will  Ik?  presenti'd  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, succinctness,  and  liternry  art  as  the 
old  news  which  the  historinns  rehearse  for 
us.  Mr.  lieid  s:\ys  with  jierfect  justii-e  that 
there  is  no  reason  whv  Motlevs  and  Ma- 
ttiulays  should  not  l»e  employe<I  in  writing 
contemjiorary  history ;  and  we  trust  in  the 
day  when  the  publishers  of  news]uii)ers  will 
find  theiraccount  in  paying  what  it  will  cost 
tt>  emjdoy  historians  t«>  write  iheir  nowa. 
Till  that  day  comes,  we  m-ed  not  «|uire  con- 
tent ourselves  with  history  as  it  is  written 
by  the  slightly  pnid.  but  apparently  not  nn- 
derpaitl,  iK'ginners  in  journalism,  who  are 
not  only  not  able  t<»  philtHOphize  their  mate- 
rial, but  cannot  bei;in  to ''ive  it  form.  Monev 
can  tell  here,  jit  oiu-e,  —  a  very  little  more 
money  than  is  s])ent  now  ;  but  the  publish- 
ers may  1k^  sure  that  a  man  of  talent  will 
not  work  for  ]\\^x,  as  little  as  a  man  of  no 
talent.     Mcuiey,  howevur,    will   not   suffice 
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alone.  The  historian,  or  the  journalist,  must 
be  allowed  to  select  and  reject.  You  cannot 
expect  him  to  record  day  after  day  that 
Daniel  O'Brion  dealt  a  severe  scalp-wound 
to  Mrs.  O'Brien  with  a  flat-iron,  both  par- 
ties l)eing  drunk,  and  keep  his  literary  self- 
respect.  The  day  will  soon  come  when  he 
will  not  say  that  O'i^rien  was  drunk,  but 
bea8tly  intoxicated,  and  the  rest  will  fol- 
low, and  you  will  have  local- reporting  in  all 
its  native  niaguiHcence  a^ain.  Mr.  lieid, 
in  deprecating  the  publication  of  criminal 
news,  —  we  wish  he  could  have  spoken  more 
decidedly,  —  has  sug^iested  one  difficulty  in 
the  wav.     But  it  is  not  in  the  narration  of 

m 

the  great  criminal  events,  which  really  con- 
cern civilization,  that  a  man  must  lose  heart 
and  ]>ri(lu  ;  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  bloody 
and  tiithy  trivialities  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
the  ucvv.s-^atherer  should  not  be  allowed  to 
write  at  all,  and  certainlv  the  writer  should 
be  left  undisputed  m^ister  of  his  material. 
You  ainnot  get  Macaulays  and  Motleys  on 
anv  other  tei  ins. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Keidis  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that  the  press  has  never  been  so 
decent,  st»  able,  and  so  jwwerful  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  that  its  advance  has  been  as  con- 
stant as  it  has  been  immense.     He  derides 
the  hope  that  newspapers  will  ever  again  be 
as  cheap  as  they  were  before  the  war,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  making  is  now 
twice  as  costly,  and  they  are  so  infinitely 
better  that  their  readers  would  not  tolerate 
a  journal  of  the  earlier  date.  He  gives  some 
Tery  interesting  and  valuable  details  from 
the  books  of  The  Tribune  relative  to  the 
expense  of  making  a  paper  in  those  simple 
times  when  an  editor's  salary  was  less  than 
<i  book-keeper's,  and  not  comparable  to  the 
vrages  of  a  journeyman  plumber;  and   he 
measures  the  growth  of  journalism  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  a  great  editor  of  former 
days  returns  to  newspaper  life,  he  sadly  and 
amusingly  fails,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his 
reverent  juniors. 

Mr.  lJ»Mil  believes  in  the  autocracy  of  the 
mana;;ini^  editor.  lie  should  be  absolute- 
Iv  ind<*pendent  of  the  counting-room,  and 
should  be  master  of  ilie  paper  down  to  the 
last  particular  of  its  advertising.  That  it 
should  be  necessarv  to  sav  this  is  rather 
inelanchulv  ;  but  it  is  verv  well  to  have  it 
said  squarely,  and  we  ho])e  his  hearers  took 
it  to  heart. 

1  History  of  the  English  People.  BjJoHxRiCH- 
AM  Ohben,  M.  \.  In  three  Volumes.  Now  York : 
Harper  anil  Bn»t  her;*.     1879. 
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He  has  not,  he  owns,  realized  his  ideals  in 
all  points,  but  he  is  a  man  of  a  conspicnous 
genius  for  journalism ;  and  there  are  no  oh- 
servers  of  our  civilization  who  will  not  for- 
give his  short-comings  for  the  sake  of  his 
achievements.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  extinction  of  personalities  in  all  the  de- 
center  New  York  papers,  — a  good  which  we 
believe  we  may  attribnte  chiefly  to  his  theo- 
ries and  example. 

—  That  very  large  and  respectable  class 
of  readers  who  suppose  themselyes  familiar 
with  the  history  of  England  could  hardly 
amuse  themselves  more  profitably  than  by 
making  a  comparative  study  of  it  in  the 
widely  differing  works  of  Mr.  Green  ^  and 
David  Hume,  £sq.^  It  is  not  that  these  au- 
thors differ  so  much  in  their  facts,  though 
their  different  use  of  the  same  facts  hard- 
ly leaves  them  the  same.  Their  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining  disparity  is  in  their 
respective  moods,  attitudes,  and  theories. 
David  Hiune,  Esq.,  wrote  at  the  period  of 
the  self-satisfied  eighteenth  century  when  it 
was  perhaps  most  self-satisfied ;  when  its 
accurate  little  sciences  had  got  its  whole  lit- 
tle universe  well  in  hand ;  when  politics, 
learning,  and  all  the  polite  interests  were 
definitely  ascertained  to  be  the  affair  of 
well-born  people,  who,  if  not  always  culti- 
vated themselves,  had  their  culture  done 
for  them,  as  the  Turks  have  their  dancing, 
by  respectful  dependents  ;  when  government 
was  the  business  of  princes  and  their  minis- 
ters, and  religion  the  concern  of  the  clergy, 
and  philosophy  of  the  philosophers.  Hume 
belonged  to  the  philosophers,  and  he  had 
his  eighteenth-century  doubts  of  religion,  — 
doubts  that  compared  with  the  regretfnllcr 
skepticism  of  our  day  seem  a  part  of  the 
smug  and  cheerful  complacency  of  that  time. 
He  nnited  to  his  Voltairean  way  of  thinking 
about  religion  the  highest  high  Tory  opin- 
ions in  politics,  and  his  history  is  a  curious 
blending  of  reverence  for  the  crown  and  ir- 
reverence for  the  church :  a  saint  meets  small 
honor  at  his  hands,  but  a  ])rince,  if  he  be 
tolerably  wrong-headed  and  tricky  (not  too 
far  gone  that  way,  like  John ),  receives  full 
homage.  Saint  Dunstan  and  Charles  I.  are 
hardly  to  be  known  for  the  same  people  in 
the  respective  ]>ages  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Green.  But  Hume  had  the  true  eighteenth- 
century  slight  for  early  English  history, 
and  dismissed  with  contemptuous  brevity 

HuMi,  ESQB.  A  new  ISdition,  with  the  Author's 
laat  Corrections  and  Improrementfl,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  short  Account  of  his  Life,  written  by  him- 
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the  annals  of  Saxou  kingdoms  in  which 
Green  searches  painfully  for  the  origins  of 
£nj;rlish  character  and  civilization.  '*  The 
sudden,  violent,  and  unprepared  revolutions 
incident  to  barbarians  .  .  .  disgust  us  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  aj)j)earauce,"  he  says; 
and  "  the  dark  industry  of  antiquaries  .  .  . 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  that 
deep  obscurity  which  covers  the  remote  his- 
tory of  those  nations."  lie  had  himself  so 
little  of  this  ''  dark  iudu!*trv  "  that  his  eue- 
mies  accused  him  of  annotating  his  ])age  with 
the  names  of  authorities  which  he  knew 
only  at  second  hand ;  but  he  wrote  a  style 
which  was  the  despair  of  the  great  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, and  which  is  still  charming,  and  all  the 
more  charming  because  some  of  its  turns 
are  grown  quanit  and  a  little  archaic.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  the  style  that  a  clever  man 
would  write  nowadays ;  it  is  too  formal,  too 
poised,  too  academic,  trimming  its  move- 
ment, as  the  tiiste  was  in  those  days,  with 
a  spread  uf  antithesis,  like  the  waver  of 
wings  with  wiiich  the  ostrich  helps  itself 
forward  ;  but  it  is  strong  enough,  and  neat 
and  clear,  and  it  is  characteristic,  which  so 
much  of  our  contemporary  style  is  not.  It 
is  the  full-dress  style  of  that  period,  but  it 
is  not  too  pom]ious  to  unbend  to  details 
concerning  the  life  of  the  people  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  by  no  means  concerns  it- 
self merely  with  aifairs  of  state,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  history  was  not  one  of  Hume's  su- 
pcrstitiuns.  Though  prejudiced,  and  some- 
times not  quite  honest,  he  was  not  always 
unjust.  He  hated  the  Puritans,  but  he  could 
not  help  recognizing  greatness  like  Crom- 
well's, and  his  studv  of  the  character  of  that 
greatest  of  English  rulers  is  not  at  all  such 
as  one  might  expect  of  "a  man  who  hiid 
presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the 
fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Karl  of  Strafford," 
as  he  swellingly  says  of  himself  in  his  auto- 
biography. Nor  is  his  ].K)rtniit  of  James  II. 
drawn  with  a  flattering  hand  ;  and  though 
we  should  hardly  think  the  ])rivate  life  of 
Charles  11.  "  in  the  main  laudal>le."  because 
he  was  "  an  easy,  generous  lover,  a  civil, 
obliging  husband,  a  friendly  brother,  an 
indulgent  father,  and  a  good-natured  mas- 
ter," vet  we  cannot  accuse  a  historian  of 
gross  adulation  who  stojjs  short  with  this 
prais*\  In  tino,  Hume  was  tt)o  shrewd  a 
thinker,  i(»o  wise  a  man,  to  let  tho  Toryism 
of  his  nerves  blind  him  to  tlio  truth.     The 

1  Enalixh  Mrn  of  I^ttfrs.  llnmf.  B.v  ProFKS^OK 
IICXI.RT.     New  York  :  MagMT  nml  Hmthcrn.    1870. 
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limitations  of  his  history  are  characteristic 
of  a  period  before  histories  were  exlianstive- 
ly  written,  and  l)efore  history  in  its  univer- 
sal  signiticancc  was  dreamed  of.  But  it  is 
graceful,  easy,  and  lucid  narrative,  and  it 
has  survived  to  our  time  through  its  liter- 
ary virtues.  If  the  reader  cares  to  know 
what  contemporary  and  succeeding  critics 
thought  of  it,  he  will  find  much  to  his  pur- 
pose collated  by  tho  "  dark  industry "  of 
Mr.  AliilK>uc,  in  his  laborious  Dictionarv. 
Mr.  Huxley's  essay ,^  also,  has  been  oppor- 
tunely puldished  for  those  who  would  have 
a  completer  view  of  the  man  and  his  whole 
work,  offered  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Hut  those 
who  have  time  will  not  misspend  it  in  mak- 
ing Hume's  acquaintance  through  his  his- 
tory,  which  the  publishers  have  newly  pre- 
sented with  all  those  advantages  of  paper, 
print,  and  binding  so  admirable  iu  the  com- 
panion editions  of  Macaulay  and  Motley. 

Mr.  Green's  work  is  the  result  of  the 
great  acce])tance  of  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  it  could  well  be  more  satisfactory  than 
it  is.  Its  mood  and  temper  and  thought 
arc  those  of  enlightened  and  moderu-mind- 
ed  men.  The  spirit  in  which  it  examines 
the  remoter  ])ast  is  careful  and  s^'m pathet- 
ic, and  is  always  rather  reverent  than  pat- 
ronizing. It  is  at  all  times  interesting, 
and  in  its  treatment  of  tho  great  epochs  — 
those  of  Alfred,  William,  the  Ueformation, 
Elizabeth,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Revolu- 
tion —  it  is  soberly  just  and  humanely  lib- 
eral. It  is  always  the  people,  their  origin, 
their  growth,  their  destiny,  that  the  author 
keeps  in  mind ;  but  it  is  their  history  in  the 
larger  sense  that  he  writes,  and  he  does  not 
bind  himself  to  l>e  per{)etually  giving  details 
of  what  they  ate  and  what  they  drank  and 
wherewithal  they  were  clothed.  There  is 
more  of  this  in  Macaulay,  and  perhaps  even 
in  Hume.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  writer,  nor 
a  very  original  thinker ;  Iiis  plainness  some- 
times verges  upon  bareness,  but  his  good 
sense  and  his  right-mindedness  are  unfail- 
ing, and  if  one  can  have  but  one  history  of 
England  these  virtues  make  his  the  one  to 
have. 

—  Mr.  Ingersoll's  book  consists  of  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  War  I)e])artment ;' 
some  notices  of  the  duties  and  methods  of 
tho  various  otliccs  which  compose  it;  bits 
of  history  relating  to  our  regular  service. 


By  L.  I).  Ingf.rsoi.l,  tinthor  of  The  Life  and  Ti 
of  Honire  (•n'<-li>y,  Iowa  and  tha  Rffb«Uloii,  ate 
Wiwhiugton,  1).  0. :  Francix  B.  Mohan.    1879. 
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onr  militia,  and  our  volunteers ;  and  brief 
biographies  of  tlie  successive  secretaries. 
It  reminds  us  anew  of  certain  facts  well 
worthv  of  iuoessant  consideration  :  such  as 
that  our  regular  army  lias  always  been  ad- 
mirable in  quality,  but  far  too  small  for  any 
great  emerfcency ;  that  our  volunteer  sys- 
tem furui>hes  ca]iital  troo])S,  providing  we 
can  have  time  to  embody,  drill,  and  disci- 
pline them ;  and  that  our  state  militia  is 
utterly  worthless  in  war  except  to  supply 
drill  instructors  for  the  volunteers.  The 
war  of  1812  found  us  with  an  army  of  6744 
men  and  officers ;  tlie  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Hhode  Island 
refused  to  order  out  militia  except  for  the 
defense  of  their  respective  States;  such  mi- 
litia as  did  take  the  tield  sometimes  refused 
to  cross  the  frontier,  aud  usually  ran  away 
in  field  engagements.  The  army  which  ig- 
nominiously  recoiled  at  Bla<lensburg,  leay- 
iug  our  capital  to  a  trivial  force  of  invaders, 
consisted  chieflv  of  militia. 

The  Mexican  war  saw  something  better 
arise.  Militiamen  could  not,  fortunately,  be 
sent  abroad,  and  the  ^overumeut  hit  upon 
the  happy  expedient  of  '*  United  States 
volunteers.*'  Durin«^  our  civil  war  the  mi- 
litia was  tried  once  m«)re,  and  showed  once 
more  its  military  insufficiency.  The  giant 
struggle  was  foujxht  out  by  a  volunteer 
army,  zealously  but  feebly  assisted  by  the 
slender  array  of  regulars  (sixty  thousand 
men  from  first  to  last),  and  guided  by  our 
scientificully  educated  regular  officers,  with- 
out whom  even  the  intelligent  and  wilHng 
volunteers  would  have  been  little  better 
than  a  military  mob.  Such  are  the  most 
important  facts  which  are  impressed  upon 
us  by  Mr.  ^ngersull's  far  from  impressive 
narrative.  Thev  stimulate  one  to  believe 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  as- 
sume the  duty  of  selecting  the  regimental 
officers  of  its  own  volunteers,  and  that  the 
regular  service  should  be  liberally  used  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  these  very  important 
positions.    Colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels, 


detailed  from  among  the  com]>any  officers  of 
the  permanent  army,  would  soon  dn'll  and 
discipline  regiments  of  intelligent  citizens, 
and  fit  them  for  early  victory.  Personal 
experience  justifies  the  assertion  that  vol- 
unteers prefer  such  commanders,  and  fight 
with  increased  confidence  under  their  guid- 
ance. The  troops  once  organized  and  in 
the  field,  promotion  might  be  made  in  the 
usual  manner,  so  that  volunteer  officers 
should  be  stimulated  to  good  conduct.  Of 
course,  such  a  system  implies  that  the  bat- 
talions of  the  regular  army  should  be  some- 
what numerous,  and  that  they  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  —  in  peace,  oversuj)- 
plied  —  with  officers.  The  plan  would  cost 
money,  but  a  policy  of  niggardliness  will  in 
the  end  cost  much  more  ;  Ix'sides  which,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  open  every  war  with  a  year 
or  so  of  disaster  afid  disgrace. 

Of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  treatment  of  his  topic 
one  wants  to  say  little,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  anything  flattering.  His  book 
is  scrappy  in  statement ;  confused  in  its  col- 
location of  facts ;  inelegant  and  ungram- 
matical  and  rustic  in  style ;  full  of  emphase 
as  to  events  and  ])eople,  no  matter  how 
commonplace;  redolent  of  puffery  for  in- 
fluential politicians ;  and,  in  short,  a  poor 
production  every  way.  The  trumpeting  of 
panegyric  is  genend  and  laughable ;  every- 
body seems  to  be  great  and  good,  —  even 
Simon  Cameron.  The  sketch  of  this  noble 
secretary  closes  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  lately  "  the  object  in  a  court  of  justice 
of  a  most  disgraceful  blackmailing  assault, 
which  was  promptly  repelled,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  every  pure  and  well-regulat- 
ed mind."  Probably  our  "  pure  and  well- 
regulated  minds  "  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  took  any  interest  in  the  vulgar 
squabble.  The  sentence  is  characteristic  of 
the  book  in  judgment  and  taste  and  style. 
On  the  whole,  here  is  a  subject  of  national 
imi)ortance  very  poorly  treated,  and  we  are 
once  more  reminded  that  it  is  but  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
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OUR  MILITARY   PAST   AND   FUTURE. 


An  observinLT  visitor  to  a  Southern 
plantation,  having  noticed  an  entirely 
tailless  cat  enter  a  hole  in  a  corn-rick 
backwards,  asked  a  colored  agricultural- 
ist if  he  knew  the  reason  of  that  singu- 
lar mo<ie  of  ingress. 

**  Why,  ye  see,  boss,*'  was  the  reply, 
*'  dat  ar  cat  use  ter  go  inter  dat  hole 
headfomuss,  jess  like  any  other  cat. 
But  one  day  de  tarrier  dog,  what  had 
been  layin*  fur  him  a  good  spell,  made 
a  jrrab  at  him  as  he  was  a-gwine  in,  an* 
bit  his  tail  squar'  off.  An*  ever  sence 
den,  boss,  dat  ar  cat  goes  inter  dat  hole 
hinefomuss,  so  's  de  tarrier  dog  can't 
bite  off  his. tail  agin.'* 

If  the  Southern  extremity  of  our  com- 
mon wealth  had  been  carried  clean  away 

• 

by  the  terrier  dog  of  secession,  instead 
of  hanging  painfully  by  a  shred  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  at  last  getting  cobbled 
on  rather  crazily,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  have  taken  extreme  precautions 
against  a  repetition  of  the  amjiutating 
performance.  In  plain  words  (if  any 
words  can  be  plainer),  what  remained 
of  our  federative  state  would  have  con- 
ceded great  powers  to  its  general  gov- 
ernment, and  would  have  provided  it 
with  a  sufficient  army. 

But  secession  failed :  we  beat  it  after 
four  vears  of  doiil)tful  war;  we  beat  it  at 
^e  price  of  half  a  million  of  lives  and 
^ousands  of  millions   of   money.     De- 


lighted with  our  success,  and  apparently 
all  the  more  delighted  with  it  because  of 
its  fearful  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  we 
have  fallen  back  upon  our  old  belief  that 
we  need  only  the  simulacrum  of  a  mil- 
itary force.  We  have  so  enfeebled  our 
army  that  we  cannot  concentrate  a  thou- 
sand men  without  difficulty,  and  must 
constantly  hurry  its  thin  battalions  from 
point  to  point  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
vast  frontier.  There  is  a  strong  polit- 
ical party  which  pretends  to  fear  it  as  an 
engine  of  tyranny,  and  endeavors  every 
now  and  then  to  weiiken  it  still  further, 
or  to  stop  its  pay.  One  is  temi)ted  to 
admit  that  republics  are  indeed  forget- 
ful'and  short-sighted  beyond  all  other 


jjovernments. 


We  certainly  need  all  the  men  that 
we  have.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  our 
military  establishment  below  the  present 
niggardly  estimates  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced as  tlie  act  of  an  ill-intentioned 
or  silly  demagogue.  Indeed,  a  force  of 
thirty  -  five  or  forty  thousand  regulars 
would  not  be  more  than  we  could  employ 
profitably,  nor  more  than  it  wouhl  be 
true  wisdom  and  frugality  to  support. 
The  fewness  of  our  troops,  so  far  from 
being  productive  of  unmixed  saving,  ne- 
cessitates extraordinary  outlays  in  trans- 
portation, sufficient  to  maintain  several 
thousand  additional  soldiers.  At  any 
moment  we  are  liable  to  an  Indian  war^ 
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considerablo  enough  to  break  through 
our  slender  lines.  Finally,  and  far  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all,  there 
is  the  always  possible  chance  of  a  con- 
test with  some  civilized  power,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  a  strong  regular 
force  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  our  citi- 
zen troops,  and  to  furnish  them  with  in- 
struction and  leadership. 

Meantime,  it  is  wise  to  admit  that 
the  American  people  will  not  maintain 
in  time  of  peace  such  a  land  service  as 
would  be  necessary  in  a  great  conflict. 
Of  the  political  traditions  of  the  free 
and  self-jjoverning  Anglo-Saxon  rjvce, 
one  of  the  very  strongest  is  jealousy  of 
a  standing  army.  Our  popular  belief  is 
that  it  is  a  potency  hostile  to  liberty, 
and  that  it  should  not  only  be  restrained 
to  mere  military  action,  but  s:hould  be 
kept  so  weak  in  numbers  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  political  influence.  Our  poli- 
ticians dislike  it  because  its  cardinal  mo- 
tive of  obedience  cares  naught  for  their 
arts  of  persuasion ;  because  its  modes  of 
action  are  beyond  their  understanding, 
and  largely  beyond  their  direction ;  and 
because  they  cannot  use  its  dignities  as 
rewards  for  their  adherents.  Finally, 
our  national  frugality,  or  rather  our  sim- 
ulation of  that  quality,  militates  ag.iinst 
an  institution  which  seems  to  be  slightly 
needed  in  peace,  and  which,  wo  con- 
stantly hope,  will  not  be  much  needed  in 
war.  The  result  of  these  avers^ions  and 
beliefs  is  that  our  permanent  army  has 
always  been  small,  and  that  it  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  small  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  but  practical  and  wise  to 
concede  that  in  all  great  wars  our  prin- 
cipal reliance  for  numbers  will  be  upon 
our  citizen  soldiers. 

Of  those  we  hiive  two  kinds,  quite  dis- 
tinct in  law  from  each  other,  —  the  mili- 
tia of  tho  different  States,  and  the  nation- 
al vohmteers.  The  latter,  non-i^xistent 
in  time  of  peace,  are  in  war  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  regular  army,  serving 
under  an  oath  to  the  general  government, 
and  bound  by  its  direct  onlers.  The 
militia  are  not  United  States  troops,  but 
legally  and  strictly  state  troops,  —  the 
soldiers  of  Connecticut,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, etc.    The  statutes  of  the  United 


States  on  this  subject  go  no  farther  than 
to  require  the  enrollment  in  the  militia 
of  all  able-bodied  males  between  eight- 
een and  forty -five,  excepting  those  who 
are  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  may  be  exempted  by  the 
laws  of  the  different  States.  The  troops 
of  each  State  are  organized,  and  their 
oflicers  are  appointed,  by  the  authorities 
of  that  State.  Nor  can  the  general  gov- 
ernment call  them  directly  into  service; 
it  can  do  that  only  through  a  requisition 
on  the  governor.  In  short,  the  militia  is 
not  a  national  force  by  constitution,  and 
can  be  used  temporarily  as  such  only 
when  the  state  rulers  are  loyal  and  will- 


ing. 


Of  these  two  very  different  kinds  of 
citizen  soldiers,  which  will  be  our  main 
reliance  in  war,  and  which  best  deserves 
some  serious  national  thought  as  to  prep- 
aration and  instruction?  Let  us  look  to 
the  past  for  a  reply.  At  the  risk  of  ter- 
ribly wounding  American  vanity,  I  shall 
present  a  truthful  summary  of 

THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  MILI- 
TIA. 

The  militia  of  the  Revolution  was 
what  the  troops  of  semi  -  independent 
communities  must  always  be.  It  was  bad- 
ly organized,  because  provincial  govern- 
ments cannot  make  a  good  organization; 
it  was  undisciplined,  beciuse  it  chose  its 
own  officers,  and  claimed  privileges  as 
local  troops  and  as  men  who  had  not 
ceased  to  be  citizens ;  it  was  inexperi- 
enced,  because  it  seldom  remained  in  the 
fli'ld  more  than  three  months  at  a  time. 
In  addition  to  tliese  dafccts,  it  was  nn* 
uniformed,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  guns, 
often  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
generally  destitute  of  bayonets.  The 
short  term  of  service  was  a  great  disad- 
vanta«re  to  morale ;  a  man  who  goes  to 
war  for  three  months  means  to  come 
back.  The  ele(rtion  of  tlie  officers  bjr 
the  men  was  equally  disastrous;  the  dii« 
cipline  was  very  like  that  of  her  majet> 
ty*s  {<hip  Pinafore.  Let  us  see  how  these 
most  unmilitary  soldiers,  though  patriot* 
ic  and  zealous  citizens,  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  an  enemjr. 

The  affair  after  I^»xington  was  a  vlg^ 
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orous  harassing,  from  behind  cover,  of  a 
column  which  had  effected  its  purpose, 
and  was  returning  by  order  to  its  post. 
The  political  importance  of  the  skirmis^h 
was  very  far  greater  than  its  military 
interest;  the  militia-men  showed  them- 
selves hi<;h-spirite(l  citizens  rather  than 
skillful  soldiers  capable  of  decisive  op- 
erations ;  they  could  worry  an  inferior 
force,  but  could  not  capture  it.  Bun- 
ker's Hill  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
militia,  and  also  to  the  English  troops, 
both  deserving  more  praise  than  the  En- 
glish generals.  Some  fifteen  hundred 
novices  endured  patiently  a  cannonade 
to  which  they  could  not  reply,  resisted 
three  thousand  fine  regulars  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  inflicted  a 
loss  of  over  one  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  lost  themselves  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  with  only  thirty  pris- 
oners. We  must  observe,  however,  that 
tliey  were  favored  by  an  eminence  and 
well  covered  by  field-works,  and  that  on 
an  even  field  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  out-manoeuvred  and  out-fought 
without  difTicultv.  Thanks  to  such  lead- 
ers  as  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Morgan, 
Greene,  and  Wooster,  the  invasion  of 
Canada  was  a  wonderful  performance; 
but  Montgomery  pronounced  the  New 
Englanders  **  the  worst  possible  material 
for  soldiers,*'  except  the  New  Yorkers. 
**  The  privates,"  he  wrote,  **  are  all  gen- 
erals, but  not  soldiers."  It  is  singular, 
by  the  way,  that  the  finest  feats  of  the 
citizen  troops  should  have  been  done 
early  in  the  war. 

In  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  Heights 
an  army  of  militia  was  outwitted  and 
whipped  with  the  greatest  ease.  At 
Trenton  our  victorious  column  consisted 
maiidy  of  Continentals ;  the  two  auxilia- 
ry columns  of  militia  failed  to  cross  the 
icv  river.  At  Princeton  the  militia, 
forming  three  fourths  of  the  armv,  fired 
two  or  three  volleys,  and  then  fled  before 
the  bayonet,  leaving  the  battle  to  the 
Continental  re^riments,  the  ragged  and 
barefooted  sufferers  of  the  New  Jersey 
bivouacs,  starved  by  a  Congress  which  ^ 
even  in  war  was  jeidous  of  a  regular 
army.  The  force  which  defended  Fort 
Sullivan  under  Moultrie  was  a  battalion 


of  South  Carolina  regulars,  not  yet  turned 
over  to  the  general  government.  The 
battle  of  Bennington  was  honorable  to  the 
militia ;  but  their  antagonists  were  less 
than  half  as  numerous,  and  had  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  of  coming  into  the 
field  by  detachments;  there  was  no  one 
period  of  tlie  action  during  which  the 
Americans  were  less  than  four  to  one. 
The  army  which  concjuered  near  Sara- 
toga consisted,  at  the  close  of  the  oper- 
ations, of  9093  Continentals  and  4129 
militia.  1  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  latter  did  their  numerical 
share  of  the  fighting;  but  the  study  of 
other  Revolutionary  conflicts  leads  one 
to  suppose  the  contrary. 

At  the  Brandywine  Stirling's  regular 
brigade  stood  firm  long  after  both  its 
flanks  had  been  uncovered  by  a  stam- 
pede of  militia.  After  the  battle  Con- 
gress summoned  Continentals  from  all 
quarters,  showing  that  it  had  begun  to 
lose  confidence  in  its  citizen  soldiers, 
and  leading  us  to  infer  that  they  had 
behaved  even  worse  than  the  writers  of 
the  time  confess.  At  Germantown  the 
regulars  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  -  seven  privates.  The 
militia,  comprising  about  a  quarter  of 
the  army,  lost  in  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned three  killed,  four  wounded, 
and  eleven  missing,  the  latter  supposed 
to  be  runaways  or  prisoners.  Its  loss 
in  privates  was  not  reported,  but  proba- 
bly had  the  same  unhappy  proportion 
of  missing,  always  an  ugly  item  for  the 
honor  of  a  force.  So  far  as  these  figures 
go,  they  show  that  the  regulars  fought 
the  buttle  pretty  much  alone.  In  the 
combat  of  Brier  Creek  the  militia  fled 
promptly,  some  of  them  without  firing; 
and  the  only  troops  who  kept  in  shape, 
even  for  a  little,  were  a  few  scores  of 
Greorgia  Continentals.  The  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  the  finest  American  feat  of 
the  war,  was  done  by  regulars  alone. 

At  Camden  the  Virginia  militia,  al- 
though they  had  bayonets,  ran  at  the 
first  volley,  followed  by  all  the  North 
Carolina  militia  except  one  regiment, 
which  stood  next  the  Continentals.  The 
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regulars  fought  magnificeDtly  till  their 
uncovered  flunks  were  crushed,  and,  if 
we  may  credit  the  imperfect  returns, 
more  than  one  third  of  them  were  killed. 
It  is  dilhcult  to  helieve  that  the  militia- 
men could  be  of  the  same  race  with 
these  heroes.  Organization  and  disci- 
pline njade  the  whole  difference.  At 
Cowpens  the  militia  retreated  with  its 
usual  alacrity,  and  the  battle  was  saved 
by  a  volley  and  charge  from  Howard's 
two  hundred  and  ninety  Continentals, 
8upi)orted  by  a  few  regular  riflemen, 
and  followed  up  by  the  dash  of  Colonel 
Washington's  regular  troopers.  Quite 
wonderful  was  the  cool  dexterity  of  How- 
ard and  the  steadiness  of  his  handful  of 
infantry.  OverlapjHid  in  consequence 
of  the  flight  of  the  militia,  he  obliqued 
his  line,  retired  a  short  distance,  fjiced 
about  as  if  on  para<le,  and  strut^k  at  the 
flank  of  the  hurrying;  and  disjordered 
pursuers.  Xo  body  of  *' slate  troops" 
ever  performed  such  a  movement  under 
circumstances  anything  like  so  trying.  Jt 
was,  by  the  way,  the  first  time,  and  per- 
haps also  the  last  time,  that  a  Highland 
reffiment  was  ever  seen  to  run. 

At  Guilford  Court  House  eleven  hun- 
dred North  Carolina  militia  fle<l  before 
it  lt)st  a  man,  and  seventeen  hundred 
Virjrinia  militia  followed  it  after  a  few 
vollevs.  Fifteen  hundred  Continentals, 
aided  bv  two  hundred  regular  cavalrv, 
bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action,  al- 
though there  was  only  one  veteran  regi- 
ment j)resent,  the  rest  being  raw  recruits. 
The  losses  were.  Continentals,  three  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded;  Virginia  mi- 
litia, one  hundred  ditto  and  two  hundred 
and  ninetv-four  missinjr:  Xorlli  Carolina 
militia,  nine  ditto  and  five  hundred  and 
flftv-two  niissin<x.  **  As  is  alwavs  the 
case  after  a  battle,"  wrote  Lee,  *'  th<^ 
missin;r  miirht  be  found  safe  at  their  own 
firesidrs."  At  Kutaw  Springs  the  mili- 
tia behaved  with  unwonted  stea»liiiess, 
some  re^inieuts  of  them  firinir  as  manv 
as  sevniteen  rounds.  Once  broken, 
however,  ihev  loft  the  field  iis  u>ual, 
and  the  battle  was  fought  out  bv  the  Con- 
tinentals.  Of  the  force  which  brought 
Cornwallis  to  surrender,  the  American 
part  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand 


regulars  and  about  four  thousand  militia. 
Only  the  former  were  used  in  assaulting, 
or  could  have  been  serviceable  as  artil- 
lerists, or  could  be  trusted  to  do  impor- 
tant guard  duty,  so  that  the  contributioD 
of  tlie  latter  to  the  result  must  have 
been  small. 

The  above  summary  of  the  principal 
conflicts  of  the  llevolutionary  struggle 
shows  clearlv  enouj^h  that  if  our  forces 
had  been  wholly  militia  we  should  proba- 
bly have  failed  to  achieve  our  independ- 
ence; and  that  if  they  had  been  wholly 
regulars  we  shoidd  have  achieved  it  with 
fewer  defeats  and  in  much  less  time. 

Our  subsequent  wars  with  the  Indians 
and  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain 
tell  the  same  humiliating  storv  as  to  the 
unreliability  of  state  troops.  In  the  de- 
feat of  St.  Clair  a  vanguard  of  three 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  good  marks- 
men and  accustomed  to  forest  advent^ 
ures,  broke  at  the  first  fire,  and  carried 
confusion  into  the  main  body.  At  Tip- 
pecanoe the  militia,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  was  supported  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  regulars,  while  the  Shaw- 
nee warriors  were  not  numerous,  and 
their  war-chief  was  absent.  In  1812 
General  Hopkins  had  to  give  up  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  l)eeanse  his 
two  thousand  Kentuckians  mutinied  and 
turned  back. 

In  the  be;^inning  of  the  war  of  1812 
the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut declined  to  call  out  their  troops 
at  the  call  of  the  president,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  their  Slates  were  not  threat- 
cned  with  invasion.  Hull,  the  dismal 
hero  of  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  was  toi^ 
mented  bv  his  Ohio  militia.  Oue  com- 
pany  amused  itself  with  riding  its  olfi- 
cers  on  a  rail;  others  fell  back  on  their 
suppos(>d  legal  rights  and  refused  to  cross 
the  frontier.  He  said  to  Miller,  the  colo- 
nel of  his  only  regular  regiment,  **  With- 
out the  Fourth  I  could  not  march  these 
other  nien  to  Detroit."  In  a  skirmish 
which  was  remarkable  as  the  first  of  the 
war,  and  which  certainlvdid  not  fuiiiish 
a  cheering  augury,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen miliiia  fled,  with  a  loss  of  eight 
men,  carrying  along  in  their  panic  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement.       In  the  next 
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pktrniish  two  hundred  militia  ran  away 
from  ;i  trooj)  of  Indians,  with  a  loss  of 
peventoen  killed  and  a  few  wounded,  all 
of  whom  were  ahandoned.  In  a  third 
ekirmish  six  hundred  Americans,  who 
differed  from  their  ineflicient  comrades 
only  in  th(»  fact  that  they  were  nearly 
all  reirulars,  defeated  an  equal  force  of 
British,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Hull's 
surrender  was  a  timorous  act,  resultinj^ 
partly  from  the  feehleness  of  "aoje  and 
infirmity,  and  partly  from  a  justifiable 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  great  majority 
of  his  troops.  A  ji^ood  subordinate  ofli- 
cer  in  the  Revolution,  he  had  been  twen- 
tv-five  vears  in  civil  life,  and  he  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old. 

At  Queenstown  the  militia  j^eneral  in 
command  decliiu'd  the  assistance  of  a 
regular  rejrinieiit  under  Winfield  Scott, 
in  order  to  jjive  the  direction  of  the  in- 
vasion  and  the  honor  of  a  victory  to  his 

w 

own  son,  also  a  militia  officer.  After  a 
successful  landinir  had  been  effected, 
some  fifteen  hundred  New  York  state 
troops  became  friirhtened  at  the  sii^ht  of 
battle,  set  up  a  claim  that  they  were  not 
lejjally  Ixmnd  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
would  not  enter  the  boats.  Of  the  eijrht 
hundred  in  the  advance  columns  five 
hundred  surrendered  without  fiirhtinjj, 
and  the  others  took  small  part  in  the  en- 
gagement. The  three  hundred  re^^ulars 
present  did  nearly  all  the  work  an<l  be- 
have<l  with  really  astonishinj;  spirit,  al- 
tliough  they  were  mostly  recruits,  and 
were  commanded  durin;:^  the  jL^reater  part 
of  the  (lav  bv  bovish  ofBcers  of  six 
months'  standing. 

The  melodramatic  failure  on  the  Up- 
per Niagara  (November,  1812)  was  the 
work  partly  of  General  Smyth,  one  of 
the  few  in('aj)al)les  who  have  appeared 
in  the  reizular  army;  ])artly  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania vohinteers,  who  set  up  a  claim 
that  they  were  state  troops,  and  would 
not  cross  the  fronti«r;  and  partly  of  the 
New  York  militia,  who  showed  the  same 
reverence  for  boundaries.  Over  and 
over  in  thi<  war,  as  in  that  of  the  Rev- 
olution, bodies  of  militia  went  home  on 
the  expiration  of  their  term,  no  matter 
how  much  tln'y  mij;ht  be  needed.  Mean- 
time their  ollicers    posted   one  another 


as  cowards,  exchanged  challenges,  and 
sometimes  fought  duels.  The  generals, 
mostly  old  Revolutionary  heroes  recalled 
to  war  from  twenty-five  years  of  civil 
life,  could  do  nothing  with  such  soldiers 
but  cover  the  enemy  with  glory.  In  the 
South,  where  there  were  onlv  half-civil- 
ized  Indians  to  fight,  and  the  militia  was 
always  twice  as  numerous  as  its  antag- 
onists, it  gained  some  victories  under  an 
energetic  leader,  in  spite  of  its  tendency 
to  break  when  charjjed. 

The  massacre  of  the  River  Raisin  and 
the  defeat  of  Colonel  Dudley  were  mili- 
tia disasters.  The  stormini;  of  York  un- 
der  Gri»neral  Pike  was  the  feat  of  four 
regiments  of  regulars,  supported  by  a 
small  body  of  a  new  kind  of  troops,  — 
United  States  volunteers.  The  storm- 
ing of  Fort  George  was  done  by  regu- 
lars and  a  few  volunteers,  led  by  Win- 
field  Scott.  At  Sackett's  Harbor  about 
eijjht  hundred  militia  fled  after  one  vol- 
ley,  headed  by  a  still  famous  oflScer,  who 
**  started  first  because  he  was  a  little 
lame,"  leavinjj  their  sjeneral  to  jjive  his 
undivided  attention  to  a  small  band  of 
stubborn  regulars.  Eventually  a  false 
rej)ort  of  victory  decoyed  some  three 
hundred  of  them  near  the  field  of  con- 
flict; and  by  appearing  on  the  flank  of 
the  English  they  inadvertently  decided 
the  latter  to  retreat.  The  successful  de- 
fense of  Fort  Stephenson  was  conducted 
by  Major  Croghan  of  the  seventeenth 
regulars,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
his  own  men  and  seven  volunteers.  Dur- 
ing the  operations  of  Cockburn  on  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  shore,  the  local 
troops  ran  away  invariably,  and  usually 
at  the  first  fire,  although  thev  were  de- 
fending  their  homes.  The  battle  of  the 
Tliames  was  a  militia  victory,  gained 
over  a  very  inferior  force  of  regidars  and 
Indians.  The  English  commander  com- 
mitted the  fatal  errors  of  forming  his 
infantry  in  open  order  to  resist  cavalry, 
and  of  interposing  a  swamp  between  his 
wings,  so  that  they  could  not  support 
each  other. 

At  Chippewa,  our  first  creditable  field 
enga-iement,  there  were  no  militia;  and 
the  volunteers,  although  they  fought  well 
for  a  time,  eventually  left  the  battle  to 
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the  regulars.  The  victory  at  Lundy's 
Lane,  by  far  our  most  honorable  con- 
flict during  the  war,  was  won  by  regu- 
lars alone.  Fort  Erie  was  triumphant- 
ly defended  by  both  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, and  both  shared  equally  in  the 
well-manjiged  and  victorious  sortie.  At 
Plattsburjj  the  regulars  stood  firm,  while 
the  militia  broke  and  fled,  abandoning  a 
ford  and  nearly  ruining  everything.  The 
retreat  of  Sir  George  Prevost  was  not 
due  to  the  resistance  by  land,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  his  sijuadron  on  the  lake, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  feed- 
ing his  column  during  an  advance.  Of 
the  seven  thousand  men  under  Winder, 
who  gave  up  our  capital  to  four  thousand 
English,  six  thousand  were  local  troo[)8. 
At  Bladensburg  they  not  only  broke, 
leaving  the  flanks  of  the  regulars  uncov- 
ered,  but  they  at  once  sought  the  peace 
of  their  own  firesides.  No  man  loves 
his  home  more  than  the  militia-man,  es- 
pecially in  a  period  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. Our  total  loss  in  that  farcical 
skirmish  was  twenty -six  killed  and  fifty- 
one  wounded.  The  general  in  command 
was  an  able  lawyer. 

The  struggle  in  front  of  New  Orleans 
shows  the  excellences  of  a  militia  of 
marksmen  and  the  defects  of  all  militia. 
The  night  attack  on  the  British  camp 
was  executed  with  great  spirit;  but  the 
assailants  had  an  unusually  inspiring 
leader,  and  two  fifths  of  them  were  reg- 
ulars. In  the  deciding  conflict  the  troops 
on  the  left  bank  were  more  than  three 
fourths  militia;  but  they  held  an  un- 
flankable  line  of  field-works,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  slaughtering  victorv.  On  the 
right  bank  there  were  no  regulars,  and 
tht  position  could  be  turned,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  easv  defeat.  It  is  the  old 
militia  tale  of  a  good  fight  behind  ram- 
parts, and  a  very  poor  one  in  the  field. 

Such  is  the  historv  of  the   Ameri(ran 

• 

as  a  soldier,  when  he  j;oes  forth  to  bat- 
tle without  organization  and  discipline, 
invested  with  the  uniform,  the  supposed 
legal  privileges,  and  the  military  igno- 
rance of  our  home  guards.  Is  there  anv- 
where,  in  the  records  of  civilized  ami 
gallant  races,  such  another  monotonous 
chronicle  of  disaster  and  disgrace  ?  One 


is  tempted  to  suggest  a  comic  Iiistorj  of 
the  militia  with  Cruikshank  illustratioDS. 
When  we  talk  about  **  the  heroism  of 
our  forefathers  ''  we  ought  to  state  that 
we  do  not  mean  the  troops  of  the  local 
governments.  To  deserve  the  epithet 
of  heroic  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
shoot  well  from  behind  breast- works;  it 
is  necessary  also  to  stand  firm  upon  an 
equal  field,  to  carry  strong  positions,  and 
to  storm  ramparts;  and  not  one  of  these 
things  has  been  done  by  our  militia. 

Does  the  American  pi'ople,  a  people 
of  brave  and  intelligent  men,  Uke  such 
a  military  history?  Is  it  proud  of  pro- 
ducing battalions  whose  wretched  or- 
ganization and  lack  of  discipline  are 
sure,  in  an  open  field,  to  send  them  to 
the  right-about  before  an  advance  of 
good  troops?  If  it  wishes  for  a  more 
Spartan  record  in  future  wars,  it  must 
get  rid  of  its  provincial  system  of  de- 
fense, and  devise  something  more  prac- 
tical. The  entire  antiquated  and  feeble 
jumble,  with  its  forty  civilian  head-quar- 
ters and  its  party-colored  host  of  predes- 
tined runaways,  should  be  swept  out  of 
existence.  In  place  of  state  troops  who 
will  not  cross  frontiers  and  who  owe  al- 
legiance to  governors,  let  us  have  a  force 
of  national  volunteers,  willing  to  march 
wherever  they  can  see  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  bound  by  oath  to 
obey  its  Congress  and  chief  magistrate. 
Only  we  must  remember  that  even  these 
will  need  the  backing  of  a  good  regular 
army,  to  furnish  them  with  instructors 
and  commanders  of  a  high  grade,  and 
to  steady  them  in  their  first  battles. 

THE    UNITED   STATES    VOLU.VTERRS. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
volunteer  nuide  his  advent  into  Ameri- 
can warfare  (and  cast  his  mighty  shad- 
ow, it  may  be  aihied,  uiK>n  future  Amer- 
ican i>olities)  during  the  struggle  of 
1812.  At  first  thought  one  is  surprised 
that  the  champions  of  state  soverciguty 
should  have  permitted  the  birth  of  an 
idea  so  conducive  to  national  unity.  But 
Great  Britain  menaced;  the  militiarman 
was  rememb(>red  for  his  sUimpodes  from 
Revolutionary  battle-fields  and  his  scru- 
ples as  to  frontiers;  the  regular  armjr 
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Ml  engine  of  tyranny,"  and  its 
nent  was  difficult;  and  thus  the 
1  volunteer  was  accepted.  The 
ree  was  not,  however,  well  or- 
I,  nor  much  used.  Few  volun- 
^ents  were  raised ;  the  term  of 
was  too  short  to  allow  of  the  in- 
ion  of  thorough  discipline;  the 
«m  to  have  thought  themselves 
roops,  and  sometimes  refused  to 
K>undaries;  their  only  memorable 
tment  was  the  part  which  they 
I  the  sortie  from  Fort  £rie.  But 
^nt  national  idea  remained,  and 
'  days  brought  forth  noble  fruit, 
le  conflict  with  Mexico,  an  ad- 
f  managed  war  in  every  respect, 
vere  thirty  volunteer  regiments, 
evolution  in  our  military  methods 
tablished  and  confirmed  by  the 
it  behavior  of  the  newly  devised 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Call- 
and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  ene- 
»pital,  the  volunteers  marched 
kttled  by  the  side  of  the  regulars 
long-winded  patience,  obedience, 
iadiness  wholly  unknown  to  mili- 
"hey  recognized  and  showed  that 
ire  United  States  troops,  under 
ne  statutes  and  the  same  rules  of 
with  the  permanent  army,  and 

abide  by  them.  They  proved 
le  American  citizen  needs  but  a 
I  military  organisation  to  become 
hort  time  an  excellent  soldier, 
ook  the  heart  of  the  people,  as 
ok  the  heights  of  Monterey,  by 

Henceforward  the  republic  was 
ession  of  an  idea  full  of  military 
and  of  the  promise  of  national 

y  one  knows  the  history  of  our 
ar.  The  militia  of  the  seceding 
refused  to  obey  the  president,  and 
'  their  allegiance  to  their  disloyal 
>rs  and  legislatures.  A  few  or- 
ions  of  loyal  militia  disappeared 
tort  time  from  the  conflict,  or  re- 
in it  only  as  regiments  of  nation- 
iteers.  The  regular  army,  twelve 
id  strong  at  the  outset,  was  re- 

s  were  enlistments  equiralent  to  2,954/)68 
n'  enlistments,  of  course  including  manj 
entB ;  the  exact  number  of  men  it 


ondted  with  difiealty,  and  from  fint  to 
last  nnmberod  but  •iz^-Mvon  tbootaiid 
meo.  The  war  was  Budnlj  foo^  out 
by  some  two  million  ol  voionteers,  whoiB 
military  oath  bound  them  to  the  sendee 
of  the  United  States  government,  and 
to  no  oCher.^  What  this  army  eonld  ea* 
dare  is  shown  in  a  rdl  of  ei|^y  dioiip 
sand  slain  in  battle,  of  three  or  loor 
times  that  number  wonndedt  and  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoosand  dead  of  diai> 
ease  or  hardship.  What  it  could  do  ap> 
pears  in  the  crashing  of  a  confederaof 
which  was  able  to  raise  eight  hundred 
thousand  brave  troops,  and  to  set  at 
their  head  such  remarkable  commanden 
as  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Johnston. 

And  yet  the  organisation  ci  the  vol- 
nnteers  was  incomf^ete  and  in  soflie  re- 
spects vieioiis.  lliere  was  no  proper 
system  of  reomitment;  the  sterling  old- 
regimentsof  1869  were  suffered  to  dwin- 
dle to  skeletons;  when  more  men  were 
needed,  new  battalions  were  raised,— 
battalions  green  throu^^bont,  and  of  eomm 
ill  fitted  for  service.  Wisconsin  alone 
had  the  genius,  the  firmness,  and  the  pa- 
triotism to  establish  a  strict  conscriptiotti 
and  thus  keep  its  veteran  regiments  fell; 
the  result  bdng  that  Wisconsin  troope 
had  a  uniform  character  for  steadiness, 
and  that  a  Wisconsin  brigade  was  near- 
ly equivalent  in  power  to  an  average 
division.  Let  me  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  same  lesson  is  taught  us  by  the 
example  and  experience  oJf  the  Sooth. 
Without  the  conscrip^n  a  population 
of  eight  or  ten  millions  could  not  poesi* 
bly  have  faced,  on  hundreds  ni  battla- 
fields,  a  pc^mlation  of  twenty -five  or 
twenty-eight  millions.  It  prodocedAOt 
only  numbers,  but  also  excellenoe, -4a 
of  rank  and  file  and  of  oflicers. 

Another  fault  of  our  ^stem  was  that, 
while  the  volunteers  were  strictly  United 
States  troops,  the  selection  of  their  offi- 
cers was  ikt  to  the  governors  of  the 
States.  The  result  was  that  politkml  in- 
fluence, social  infinence,  and  in  geaend 
civilian  infinence  dictated  the  ehoira^ 
Nepotism  and  favoritism  floorlshed.   A 
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democrat  could  sometimes  get  a  field  po- 
sition by  promising  that  bis  adherents 
should  run  a  **  split  ticket.'*  Tlie  gen- 
eral rule  was  that  the  commissions  should 
go  to  the  men  who  could  secure  enlist- 
ments. Examinations  were  a  sham,  be- 
cause real  ones  would  have  thrown  out 
nearly  all  the  applicants;  my  own,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  a  few  minutes  of 
genial  conversation  about  tlie  chances 
of  European  interference.  Every  vol- 
unteer oflicer  remembers  some  sad  or  ri- 
diculous consequence  of  this  hap-hnzard 
metho<l  of  appointment.  We  learned 
that  even  wanl  managers,  heads  of  fire- 
companies,  bosses  of  mining  gangs,  he- 
roes of  the  prize-ring,  professional  gam- 
blers, popular  bar-keejKjrs,  and  martial 
tailors  might  be  cowards,  as  well  as 
knaves  or  fools.  I  knew  a  lieutenant 
commanding  who,  during  a  storming  par- 
ty, proposed  to  loan  and  did  loan  his  com- 
pany to  another  lieutenant,  and  betook 
himself  to  distant  cover.  I  knew  a  cap- 
tain who,  when  reprimanded  for  con- 
sorting with  his  enlisted  men,  replied 
that  before  the  war  they  had  been  cus- 
tomers of  his  **  saloon,'*  that  he  mi<rht 
again  be  dependent  on  their  favor  for 
his  subsistence,  and  that,  rather  than 
offend  them,  he  chose  to  resign.  I  knew 
a  major  whose  scandalous  |)oltroonery 
drove  him  from  the  service,  but  who  was 
reappointed  to  a  new  reginjent  by  the 
governor  of  his  State,  for  the  sake  of 
**  whitewashing  **  him  and  enabling  him 
to  **  go  on  the  stump.'*  I  knew  a  cap- 
tain (foreign  by  birth)  win)  sold  .stores 
to  his  own  men,  and  transit  across  the 
lines  to  the  enemy.  For  plenty  more  of 
this  sort  of  thing  consult  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  ^Military  Justice. 

Such  cases,  how<*ver,  were  not  the 
rule.  Moreover,  the  dastards  and  im- 
beciles were  rapidlv  weeded  out  bv  their 

km  m 

own  terrors,  bv  the  stern  demands  of 
field  service,  and  by  ci»urts-manial.  Aft- 
er the  first  year,  the  i;reat  mass  of  the 
volunteer  ofiicers  were  brave  men,  of 
honorable  chcaracter,  and  alreadv  niili- 
tary  in  their  habits  and  ideas.  Perhaps 
the  governors  made  as  gjuxl  appoint- 
ments as  couM  be  expected  untler  the  cir- 
cumstances.    Thev  were  civilians  them- 


selves, and  so  poor  judges  of  soldierlj 
qualities.  They  were  politicians,  Data- 
rally  eager  to  carry  elections,  and  so 
disposed  to  please  voters  and  men  who 
infiuenced  voters.  Finally,  it  was  a  per- 
plexing task  to  glean  ofiicers  out  of  a 
population  which  knew  nothing  of  war, 
and  very  little  of  preparation  for  it-  At 
first  the  best  that  could  be  done  was 
to  commission  such  militia-men  as  had 
learned  something  of  the  manual  and  of 
company  movements,  and  to  add  there- 
to such  stray  West  Pointers,  college  grad- 
uates, leading  politicians,  clever  clerks, 
and  martial  adventurers  as  chance  of- 
fered. 

Beyond  a  very  little  drill,  our  officers 
at  the  outset  knew  nothing  of  their  da- 
ties.  I  have  seen  a  colonel,  a  man  of 
much  militia  experience,  deploy  column 
under  fire  in  such  fashion  as  to  brins  his 
rear  rank  in  front,  and  the  right  of  every 
company  where  the  left  should  be,  with 
the  neeessjiry  result  of  throwing  his 
regiment  into  utter  confusion.  I  have 
known  a  captain  sent  out  on  vidette 
when  he  did  not  know  what  a  vidette 
was,  and  formed  his  men  as  skirmishers. 
Commandants  of  grand  gu<irds  were  ig- 
norant of  the  necessity  of  vigilance,  and 
tliought  it  a  shame  not  to  let  their  tired 
**  boys  '*  sleep  on  post.  No  one  can  e^ 
tiniate  the  numl>er  of  brave  men  who 
perishcMl  uselessly  in  small  operations 
because  their  immediate  ofiicers  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  them.  In  lai^ 
operations  it  was  st\|l  worse.  Of  men 
fit  for  indepi>ndent  commands,  or  even 
fit  to  handle  a  division  under  clear  in- 
structions, the  state  troops  had  none  to 
offer,  as  they  always  will  have  none. 
If  we  had  not  been  opposed  to  troops 
about  as  ill  directed  as  ourselves,  and 
if  we  had  not  had  the  .*icienec  of  West 
Point  and  the  regular  service  to  organize 
and  discipline  and  guide  us,  our  earljr 
experiences  would  have  been  fnr  more 
disastrous  than  thev  were. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  volantoer 
forces  lay  in  the  very  superior  character 
of  the  rank  and  file.  They  were  brave, 
intelligent,  self-respecting  citizens,  de- 
termined to  master  their  new  duties, 
and  determined  to  win.    Mere  drill  thej 
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learned  rapidly,  and  to  admirable  per- 
fection. Tlu'v  soon  discovered,  too,  the 
necessity  of  discipline,  and  actually  aid- 
ed their  ofTicers  in  establishing  it.  Of 
their  patience  under  the  cruelty  of 
forced  niarclu^s,  and  of  their  courage  on 
the  field  of  battle,  I  cannot  write  even 
now  without  a  throb  of  emotion.  The 
fragnu'Ut  of  my  old  company,  in  its  last 
bloody  fijijht  with  a  gallant  enemy,  made 
charge  after  charge  under  a  corporal. 
**  You  don't  go  into  such  a  hole  because 
you  like  it,"  explained  a  trooper,  de- 
scribing a  dash  through  a  cannon-swept 
valley;  '*you  go  in  because  you  are 
ashauH'd  to  jxo  back  on  the  bovs.*'  **  It 's 
a  burning  >haii)e  that  the  captain  should 
be  sent  up  without  his  own  company!  '* 
exclaimed  a  private  soldier,  when  his 
olliccr  was  ordered  forward  to  rally  a 
forlorn  hope  which  had  already  lost 
three  commandants.  **  We  may  as  well 
do  it  to-d:»v  as  to-morrow,'*  said  the  men 
to  one  another,  as  thev  a<lvanced  under 
Sheridan  to  ncoviT  the  field  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
masses  of  that  memorable  army,  and, 
also,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  very  s.imilar 
army  which  confronted  it.  Self-respect, 
a  noble  feeling  of  comradeship,  earnest 
puri)ose,  and  common  sense  supplied  in 
great  measure  the  lack  of  complete  dis- 
cipline and  uf  trained  regimental  offi- 
cers. 

With  all  their  defects  of  ignorance 
and  non-preparation,  thi*  volunteers  will 
be  our  chief  resource  in  war.  I  predict 
that,  in  ca>e  of  another  great  conflict, 
the  rej:ular  army  will  not  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  militia  organizations 
will  scarcely  he  used.  The  first  mo- 
mentous militarv  act  of  the  vjovernment 
will  be  to  levy  half  a  million  of  United 
States  vi)liinteers.  Jf  it  is  wise  it  will 
do  more:  it  will  at  once  establish  a  con- 
scription; and  it  will  assume  the  duly 
of  oUicerinii  its  own  >oldiers.  Thus  the 
regiments  will  be  ke])t  full;  the  recruits 
will  be  rapidly  (li>ciplined  by  educated 
commanders  and  veteran  comrades;  the 
expense  and  (hMuoralization  of  bounty 
brokeracje  will  be  unknown.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
quesiioEi  of  ai)p()iiitnients.  that  our  citi- 


zen soldiers  prefer  regularly  trained  of- 
ficers. My  recollection  is  positive  that 
my  old  companions  in  arms  soon  came 
to  look  upon  a  regiment  which  had  a 
West  Point  colonel  as  a  fortunate  reg- 
iment. It  is  [)ositive  also  as  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  quite  right  in  this  belief, 
inasmuch  as  such  a  regiment  was  always 
notable  for  its  fine  condition  and  drill, 
and  rarely  failed  to  acquire  special  fame 
as  a  fighting  corps.  W^hat  men  desire 
above  all  things,  and  soldiers  above  all 
other  men,  is  success.  A  leader  who 
gives  his  followers  victory  and  fame  is 
sure  of  their  preference  and  devotion. 

But  why  should  there  not  l)e  some 
preparation  in  peace  for  the  inevitable 
coming  of  that  tiger  in  ambush,  our  next 
war?  Would  it  not  be  well,  this  very 
year,  to  establish  a  national  guard  of 
United  States  volunteers,  organized  by 
the  only  war  department  that  we  have, 
instructed  by  officers  detailed  from  our 
thoroughly  trained  army,  and  command- 
ed by  the  national  chief  magistrate?  As 
for  our  provincial  forces,  let  them  **  van- 
ish in  a  torrent  of  laughter  and  cheers," 
except  so  far  as  the  governors  might 
want  a  body-guard  for  parade  purposes, 
or  to  escort  them  to  the  frontier  in  case 
of  invasion.  Somethinj;  would  be  add- 
ed  to  the  budget  of  the  nation,  but  the 
same  sum  would  be  deducted  from  the 
budgets  of  the  States;  and  we  should 
have  a  movable  and  serviceable  nation- 
al guard,  instead  of  an  uncollcctable,  fee- 
ble miscellany  of  local  guards,  — a  solid 
nucleus  for  a  fighting  army,  instead  of 
a  spectre  sure  to  vanish  before  three 
months  of  warfare. 

Another  act  of  wise  preparation  would 
be  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 

POPULAR  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  a  bold  and  broad  proposition 
to  make,  open,  no  doubt,  to  some  practi- 
cal objections,  and  perhaps  open  to  rid- 
icule. It  seems  to  me  that  a  people 
which  is  determined  to  do  the  most  of 
its  own  fighting  might  properly  add  the 
elements  of  military  science  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  enforced  studies.  Why  should 
we  not  learn  somewhat  of  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  citizen's  duty  in  the 
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same  institutions  which  supply  us  with 
our  other  bits  and  scraps  of  knowledge  ? 
An  American  youth,  whether  in  the 
public  school  or  in  the  university,  will 
as  readily  commit  to  memory  a  lesson 
in  outpost  duty  as  a  lesson  in  grammar 
or  logic.  He  will  be  as  willing  to  draw 
on  the  blackboard  an  order  of  battle  as 
a  problem  from  Kuclid.  The  military 
figure,  indeed,  would  interest  him  more 
than  the  other,  and  would  remain  in  his 
memory  longer.  Jt  is  highly  probable 
that  the  art  of  war  would  become  his 
preferred  study.  There  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  scheme  on  the  side  of  the 
scholar. 

But  who  will  be  the  teacher?  I  re- 
ply that  at  first  it  must  of  course  be  the 
text-book.  Why  not  this  science  by 
text-book,  as  well  as  another?  What 
does  the  ordinarv  school-master  or  tutor 
practically  know  of  astronomy?  Yet 
with  the  aid  of  text-books  he  is  able  to 
give  his  pupils  a  fairly  correct  idea  of 
it.  I  have  before  me  a  small  duodecimo 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages, 
prei)areil  for  the  use  of  the  carlets  nt 
West  Point  by  Brevet  Colonel  J.  B. 
Wheeler,  and  entitled  A  Course  of  In- 
struction in  the  Elements  of  the  Art 
and  Science  of  War.  It  is  mv  belief 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  an  in- 
tellij^ent  civilian  teacher  could  not  soon 
comprehend,  and  easily  convey  to  the 
minds  of  his  maturer  vounjrsttTS.  A 
series  of  (juestiuns  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  wouM  facilitate  the  process  of  in- 
Btruction.  A  blackboard  for  (Irawinsj 
the  f«w  simple  illustrative  figures  would 
be  essential. 

My  ])roposal  is  to  ])0pu1arize  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  war  through  our  schools 
and  universities.  In  a  countrv  like  ours, 
which  occasionally  needs  military  tui- 
tion urirentlv,  and  whi«?h  bi'lioves  in  the 
ffeneral  diiTusion  of  all  knowli'dt'e,  it  is 
a  marvel  that  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  Tlui  idea  is  as  practicable  as  the 
idt-a  of  common  schools,  —  as  practica- 
ble as  the  project  of  teaching  a  whole 
nation  anything,  a  project  which  a  cent- 
urv  ajjo  would  have  been  scoute<l  as 
visionary.  If  tlu^  Ameriran  people  de- 
cide upon  it,  if  the  people  of  any  one 


State  decide  upon  it,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished while  men  arc  still  calling  it  im- 
possible. 

In  the  teaching  itself  there  are  no  in- 
superable difficulties;  no  other  science, 
I  imagine,  could  be  popularized  more 
easily.  Its  first  ])rinciple8  are  common 
sense  itself;  its  reasonings  are  more  ob- 
vious than  those  of  metaphysics  or  ge- 
ology; its  processes  are  simpler  than 
those  of  chemistry.  What  can  l)e  more 
comprehensible  or  undeniable  than  the 
statement  that  in  general  two  men  will 
whip  one?  Or  this  other,  that  the  two 
had  better  whip  the  one  before  he  can 
get  away  or  obtain  help?  Yet  these  (in 
other  words)  are  the  two  foundation 
maxims  of  modern  strategy  and  tactics. 
They  are  the  same  as  saying:  (1)  Con- 
centrate a  superior  force  on  some  point 
of  the  enemy's  line.  (2.)  Make  your  at- 
tack speedily,  before  the  enemy  can  di- 
vine your  purpose  and  take  measures  to 
frustrate  it.  A  youth  in  the  public 
school  or  in  college  will  memorize  such 
lessons  as  easily  as  a  youth  at  West 
Point;  and  the  first  snow-balling  match 
in  which  he  puts  them  to  a  practical  test 
will  convince  him  of  their  soundness. 

Otht'r  maxims  of  the  science  of  war  are 
simply  instructions  as  to  the  cxecation 
of  these  foundation  principles.  Read, 
for  instance,  the  following,  taken  sub- 
stantially from  the  memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
—  a  genius  vulgarly  supposed  to  have 
acted  outside  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
human  intelligence:  **  Tlic  forces  cm- 
ployed  should  be  ]>roportioned  to  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome."  *'  On  the 
day  of  battle  neglect  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess; a  battalion  sometimes  decides  the 
fate  of  a  day.'*  *'  In  presence  of  a  sn- 
]MTior  enemy  avoid  a  decisive  struggle, 
and  su])ply  the  lack  of  numbers  by  ac- 
tivity.'' '^Make  no  considcriible  de- 
tachments (m  the  eve  of  a  serious  con- 
flict." All  these  rules  arc  as  reasonable 
and  compr(>hcnsible  as  the  statement  that 
**  two  men  will  gt-rn'rally  beat  one;" 
t1u>y  simply  mean,  '^  Have  more  troops 
at  the  fighting  |N)int  tlmn  the  enemy, 
and  not  fewer,  triiop**." 

A  bov  who  is  scufllins  with  another 
boy  knows  very  well  that  if  ho  present! 
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his  side  to  his  antagonist  at  close  quar- 
ters the  latter  will  have  a  fair  chance  to 
hit  him  or  trip  him.  Why,  then,  should 
he  not  instantly  see  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cept, **  Make  no  flank  movements  with- 
in sight  or  reach  of  the  enemy  "?  Ob- 
vious enoucrh,  also,  is  the  good  sense  of 
the  principle  that  **  all  complicated  plans 
of  attack  are  liable  to  failure,  through  the 
necessary  lack  of  constant  communica- 
tion and  understanding  between  isolated 
columns,  and  through  unforeseen  obsta- 
cles delaying  the  advance  of  one  or  more 
of  them.'*  Even  an  urchin  learns,  after 
he  has  managed  one  or  two  snow-balling 
conU'Sts,  that  he  cannot  strictly  depend 
upon  the  party  which  proposes  to  make 
a  circuit  and  fall  upon  the  hostile  rear, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep  it  with- 
in reach  of  his  voice  and  heroic  example. 
Equally  plain  and  sensible  is  the  max- 
im, *  *  Be  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  whether 
in  camp  or  on  the  march.'*  The  youth 
who  holds  himself  thus  readv  ajrainst 
teacher  or  professor  will  be  sure  to  grad- 
uate creditably. 

Such  as  these  are  the  famous  **  prin- 
ciples '*  of  scientific  warfare.  They  per- 
haps seem  too  general  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  a  novice.  Critics  will  perhaps 
liken  them  to  that  famous  motto  of  a 
business  man,  **Buy  when  things  are 
cheap,  and  sell  when  they  are  dear." 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  would  have  af- 
forded precious  light  to  many  a  citizen 
soldier  of  our  late  war.  They  are  scarce- 
ly less  applicable  to  the  handling  of  an 
isolated  regiment,  or  company,  than  to 
the  direction  of  a  great  army.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  certain  that  the  cleverest  volun- 
teer would  by  himself  discover  these  ap- 
parently self-evident  truths.  The  gen- 
erals of  veteran  Europe  did  not  fully  ap- 
prehend the  two  cardinal  principles  of 
modern  warfare  until  the  concentration 
and  tiwiftiiess  of  Napoleon  had  stolen  a 
score  of  victories.  Consider,  too,  how 
liable  even  an  able  man  is  to  lose  his 
head  amid  novrl  circumstances,  and  to 
take  the  most  irrational  steps.  With  a 
few  settled  principles  in  his  memory  he 
would  do,  perhaps  not  perfectly  well, 
bat  much  better;  at  least,  he  would  be 


able  to  decide  upon  some  one  course, 
and  thus  avoid  that  terrible  vice  of  de- 
lay, so  noxious  in  war.  Every  one  who 
has  learned  whist  knows  how  helpful  are 
the  phrases,  **  second  hand  low,'*  '*  third 
hand  high,"  etc.  Hesitation  ends;  the 
hand  is  played  quickly;  in  general  the 
right  card  is  thrown ;  the  tyro  does  pret- 
ty nearly  as  well  as  the  veteran, —  at  all 
events,  far  better  than  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  invent  his  own  game. 

Of  course  these  simple  and  obvious 
axioms  are  not  the  whole  of  military 
science.  They  have  to  be  carried  out 
amidst  obstacles,  perplexities,  surprises, 
and  perils  which  render  necessary  a  host 
of  preparations  and  precautions.  Hence 
come  the  minor  rules  of  tlie  science,  — 
rules  showing  how  the  grand  maxims 
should  be  put  into  execution  under  va- 
rying circumstances;  rules  mainly  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  descending  grad- 
ually to  minute  details  ;  in  technical, 
phrase,  the  rules  of  the  art  of  war.  Of 
Colonel  Wheeler's  sixteen  chapters  only 
two  or  three  deal  with  general  principles. 
He  lectures  briefly  on  strategy  and  tactics 
and  the  nature  of  modern  warfare,  and 
at  length  on  orders  of  battle,  the  execu- 
tion of  marches,  the  choice  of  positions, 
advanced  guards  and  outposts,  detach- 
ments and  convoys,  reconnaissances  and 
topography,  camps  and  bivouacs  and 
cantonments.  He  directs,  down  to  the 
strength  of  an  a<lvanced  guard  and  the 
position  of  its  scouts,  the  arrangement 
of  a  column  in  march  through  a  hostile 
region,  —  Dryasdust  details,  at  first  sight, 
but  terribly  important  in  this  awful  sci- 
ence, and  capable  on  study  of  intelligent 
interest.  For  instance,  a  minute  ac- 
count of  two  different  methods  of  mov- 
ing a  train  of  artillery  does  not  seem  to 
promise  alluring  reading.  But  when  we 
learn  that  one  of  these  methods  resulted 
in  a  successful  march  of  eighty-five  miles 
in  three  days,  and  the  other  in  wearing 
out  the  horses  and  dispersing  the  convoy, 
we  are  struck  with  the  ever-fascinatinz 
problem  of  cause  and  effect,  and  we  give 
the  passage  a  second  perusal. 

A  bov  who  should  memorize  this  lea- 

m 

son  could  hardly  fail  to  understand  it,  and 
would  be  long  in  forgetting  it.  I  use  the 
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word  memorize  in  full  seriousness.  The 
elements  of  war  should  be  learned  by 
heart,  like  ianv  other  elements.  The 
scholar  should  become  as  familiar  with 
their  technical  words  as  with  those  of 
grammar  or  geometry.  He  jjhould  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  blackboard  the  for- 
mation, or  the  movement,  which  he  has 
described.  There  shouM  be  faithful  re- 
viewing and  sharp  examination.  Pop- 
ularized military  education  need  not  be 
broad,  —  it  need  vovor  no  more  than  the 
action  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  but  with- 
in  that  limit  it  should  thoroughly  use  the 
understanding^  and  memory.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  text-book  will  be  the 
principal  teacher.  But  from  the  text- 
book a  vast  deal  can  be  learned,  if  I  am 
not  jn*eatlyand  absurdly  mistaken. 

Whether  the  drill  -  book  should  be 
added  to  the  elements  is  questionable. 
The  manual  of  arms  and  the  school  of 
the  company  (the  points  of  knowledge 
where  our  militia  usually  halts)  are  not 
difficult  to  learn,  but  must  be  learned  by 
practice.  These  things  might  be  left  to 
the  day  when  the  youngster  enters  a  com- 
pany of  militia  or  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers. They  will  then  be  quickly  mas- 
tered. In  our  service,  movements  have 
been  greatly  simplified  by  the  admirable 
changes  of  Upton.  The  formation  of 
squares,  the  perplexing  pivot- wheel,  and 
the  awkward  method  of  doubling  into 
fours  are  all  gone.  Company  manceu- 
vres  can  now  be  learned  in  half  the  time 
that  they  cost  before  and  during  the 
civil  war.  As  for  the  manual  of  arms, 
it  is  sheer  coxcombry,  of  the  smallest 
possible  use.  On  the  whole,  considering 
how  much  our  embryo  citizens  have  to 
Study,  I  advise  to  omit  the  drill-book. 

But  the  schools  should  not  be  fur- 
nished with  text-books  alone.  There 
should  be  military  histories  in  their  li- 
braries,  —  nt»t  the  trashy,  misleadinjj 
oni?s  which  j)rattle  of  **  billows  of  cav- 
alry "  and  '*  infantry  standinjf  like 
rocks;'*  not  su(^li  stuff  as  the  world  has 
had  jibout  war  from  a  host  of  ijjrnorant 
romancers  calling  themselves  historians; 
but  bo()ks  which  show  just  what  war  is, 
and  what  to  do  amidst  its  difficulties 
and  perplexities.     There   are  no  more 


billows  of  cavalry,  if  there  ever  were 
any;  cavalry  dismounts  now,  and  fires 
from  behind  walls  and  thickets  and  other 
cover;  only  now  and  then  does  it  steal 
a  charge  on  other  cavalry,  or  on  broken 
infantry,  —  never  on  infantry  not  alrecody 
broken.  Nor  does  infantry  stand  like  a 
rock,  but  rather  like  reeds  shaken  by  the 
wind.  It  stands  as  well  as  it  can  against 
shrieking  flights  of  missiles,  scattering 
wounds  and  death.  It  stands  firmest 
when  it  lies  down,  using  what  shelter  and 
hiding  it  can  find,  —  a  ripple  of  ground, 
clumps  of  bushes,  tall  herbiige.  It 
stands,  not  in  solid  masses,  but  in  fra^* 
ile  groups  or  slender  lines,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  unexpecteilly,  gap- 
ing open  here  and  there  with  slaughter 
or  sudden  quailing,  cobbled  into  tempo- 
rary form  by  hoarse  and  anxious  officeni, 
supported  hastily  by  panting  reinforce- 
ments, doing  its  suffering  best  perhaps, 
but  not  at  all  like  a  rock.  The  columns 
of  attack  which  one  reads  of  are  frail 
and  fluctuating  threads,  for  the  most 
part  dragging  wearily  along  as  if  on  a 
march,  though  sometimes  breaking  forth 
in  brief,  partial  spurts.  What  they  ad- 
vance against  the  spectator  can  seldom 
discern  with  the  eye;  he  only  guesses  it 
when  a  long,  light  roll  of  smoke  Idips  from 
the  earth  in  front,  followed  bv  acontinn- 
ous  harsh  roar;  something  invisible  and 
perhaps  altogether  unexpt»cted  is  causing 
regiments  and  brigades  to  vanish  awav. 
Or  if  the  chai*ge  succeeds,  it  seems  mar- 
velous that  the  defeated  should  have  fled, 
the  con(|uerors  look  so  scatU.*red  and  few. 
A  return  attack  will  surely  sweep  them 
backward,  and  the  master  of  the  science 
of  war  is  still  needed,  or  victory  will  bo 
turn<'d  to  drfeat. 

A  military  history  is  useless,  or  eTcn 
noxious,  whi<"h  dt)es  not  show  clearly  that 
tlie  best  >oidi<'rs  sometimes  n^el  under 
blasts  of  destruction  ;  that  thoy  must 
have  sagacious  jjuidance  and  swift  aid  to 
carry  tlu-m  throu-^h  their  fieriest  trials; 
and  that  this  guidance  and  aid  consi.«t  of 
certain  definite  things,  to  be  done  in  cer^ 
tain  approved  ways.  No  rhetorical  gen- 
eralities, such  as  are  pro<luoed  l)y  most 
civilian  historians,  should  go  on  the  mil- 
itary shelf  of  the  school  libraries.  ^Vhat 
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is  wanted  there  is  such  practical  and  in- 
structive writing  as  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, the  Mi'inoirs  of  Napoleon,  Napier's 
Peninsular  War,  Carlvle'a  Life  of  Fred- 
crick  the  Great,  Kinjrlake's  War  in  the 
Crimea,  and  other  like  volumes,  —  sadly 
few  in  number,  —  wliich  <;;ive  a  faithful 
picture  of  war  and  a  clear  explanation  of 
its  <riant  mechanism  and  sublime  lo<;io. 

THK    VALUE    OF    MILITARY    STUDIES. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  a  people  to  know  somewhat  of 
the  art  and  science  of  war.  It  is  worth 
while  to  us  as  a  people  of  readers,  —  as 
a  people  which  takes,  I  think,  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  history, — as  a  people 
which,  because  it  manages  its  own  af- 
fairs, ()ui:ht  to  read  history  understand- 
ingly.  Now  no  other  portion  of  the 
chronicle  of  humanity  is  in  general  so 
incompletely  piesented  and  so  imperfect- 
ly cbniprehended  as  that  which  relates 
to  military  events.  As  history  is  usually 
writti-n,  an  ordinary  civilian  may  read 
about  campaigns  and  battles  Jill  his  life, 
without  ever  reallv  knowing  whv  one 
armv  failed  and  another  succeeded.  His 
first  su[>position  ])robably  is  that  the  vic- 
tors were  braver  than  the  vanquished. 
Then  he  is  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
apparently  resulting  fact  that  Germans, 
for  instance,  are  sometimes  braver  than 
Frenchmen,  and  sometimes  not  so  brave. 
If  he  is  a  liberal  in  j)olitics,  he  explains 
this  by  talking  about  **  the  spirit  of  an 
age.''  If  he  is  a  hero  -  worshiper,  he 
speaks  of  the  genius  of  Frederick,  or  the 
<^enius  of  Napoleon.  Bnt  in  neither  case 
can  he  show  the  process  by  which  his 
favorite  cause  j)roduce(l  the  given  effect. 

On  the  other  band,  tlie  intelligent  mil- 
itary student  n^ally  and  clearly  sees  wliy 
this  or  that  battle  ended  as  it  did.  He 
Moncedes,  of  course,  a  difference  in  the 
morale  of  armies,  and  a  diflerence  in 
commanders.  But  he  investigates  more 
minutely  than  this:  be  in(^uires  into  the 
particulars  of  oriranization,  discipline, 
and  other  preparation",  he  studies  the 
geography  and  topograpliy  of  the  scene 
of  action,  an<l  the  handling  of  the  op- 
posiii'j;  columns;  to  this  final  circum- 
stance, indeed,  he  attributes  an  almost 


decisive  influence.  Examining  the  de- 
tails of  Rossbach,  for  example,  and  re- 
membering the  principle  '*  not  to  make 
a  flank  march  within  sight  and  reach 
of  an  active  enemy,''  he  understands 
why  forty-six  thousand  French  and  allies 
were  beaten  by  twenty-two  thousand 
Prussians.  Examining  Napoleon's  first 
campaign  in  Italy,  and  remembering  the 
principle  *^  not  to  make  detachments  on 
the  eve  of  a  conflict,"  he  understands 
why  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese  were  crushed  by  forty-four 
thousand  French.  With  the  same  ease 
many  minor  mysteries  of  military  his- 
tory are  unlocked  by  the  minor  keys  of 
military  science.  An  outpost  is  captured, 
or  a  convoy  comes  to  grief,  through  lack 
of  small  precautions,  all  well  known  to 
the  educated  soldier,  though  sometimes 
neglected  by  him,  and  all  beyond  even 
the  (Tuessinor  ran$;e  of  the  mere  civilian. 
To  Americans  it  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  note  how  perfectly  the  principles 
of  war  explain  certain  extraordinary 
events  of  our  great  civil  conflict.  When, 
for  instance,  we  read  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Americans  under 
Hooker  recoiling  before  seventy  thou- 
sand Americans  under  Lee,  we  cannot 
at  first  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  We  sus- 
pect, perhaps,  that  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  were  not  so  brave  as 
the  seventy  thousand.  There  is  a  little 
sense  in  that  supposition,  as  applied  to 
the  period  in  question.  The  army  of 
the  Potomac  at  Chancellorsville  was  de- 
pressed by  repeated  failures,  while  the 
army  of  Virginia  was  confident  through 
repeated  successes.  But  that  was  not 
the  only,  nor  indeed  the  principal,  cause 
of  this  remarkable  repulse.  Hooker  was 
only  half-way  an  able  commander.  He 
had  enoutj^li  knowledge  of  ttratejrv  to 
make  an  excellent  plan  on  paper,  but  he 
had  not  the  moral  force,  to  carrv  it  out 
in  the  face  of  unex|)eeted  agsjressiveness. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  two  men 
would  be  likely  to  beat  one,  but  he  neg- 
lected the  other  grand  principle,  that 
they  shouM  do  it  promptly.  The  skill 
which  he  showed  in  crossing  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  getting  upon  the  left  flank 
of  Lee  was  admirable.   Diflplaying  three 
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corps  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
thus  allurins  the  mass  of  the  Southern 
arm/  to  that  point,  he  at  the  same  time 
slipped  four  corps  across  the  river  some 
miles  further  north,  and  then  quietly 
drew  after  him  one  of  the  corps  which 
had  amused  Lee.  So  far  all  was  perfect: 
he  had  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Con- 
federates with  a  great  army;  he  had  only 
to  advance  and  crush  them  between  him- 
self and  Sedgwick,  who  was  now  seizing 
Frederick  sburjg. 

But  the  moment  Lee  wheeled  upon 
him  he  lost  courage  and  retreated.  The 
offensive  was  his  rdle,  but  he  took  to  in- 
trenching. He  lay  still,  —  nothing  more. 
He  saw  Jackson  moving  around  his  right, 
and  did  not  attack  his  extended  column  of 
march,  —  a  thing  which  Napoleon  would 
have  been  almost  certain  to  do,  and  no 
doubt  with  tremendous  success.  After 
endurinor  several  assaults  in  front  and 
rear,  after  suffering  himself  to  be  in  a 
manner  besieged  by  an  inferior  enemy, 
he  retired  across  the  Rappahannock.  At 
least  one  third  of  his  numerous  and  fine 
army  had  not  fired  a  musket.  He  had 
brought  upon  the  field  of  operations  a 
far  laro^er  force  than  his  antas^onist,  and 
then  had  used  but  a  part  of  it,  and  that 
only  in  self-defense.  Lee,  who  was  to 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and 
enterprise,  was  allowed  to  recover  the  of- 
fensive, and  to  turn  his  whole  power,  first 
upon  Hooker,  and  then  upon  Sedgwick. 
A  novice  in  the  science  of  war  can  see 
that  what  ruined  the  campaign  of  Chan- 
cellors ville  was  inattention  to  the  Napo- 
leonic principle  that  ^*  a  force  must  act 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity. '*  It 
was  this  same  lack  of  energy  and  speed 
which  spoiled  the  plan  of  McDowell  at 
Bull  Run,  and  of  Burnside  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  which  made  McClellan 
but  half-way  a  great  general. 

But,  objects  a  doubter,  popularized 
military  education  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce chiefs  of  armies;  and  of  what  pos- 
sible use  will  a  study  of  **  grand  war- 
fare '  *  be  to  subordinate  oflicers  ?  1  re- 
peat that  the  principles  which  govern 
large  operations  and  great  battles  are 
frequently  applicable  to  the  movements 
and  combats  of  detachments.    At  Ligny 


Napoleon  pounded  the  Prussian  right  till 
he  induced  Bliicher  to  reinforce  it  heav- 
ily, and  then  suddenly  pushed  a  strong 
column  through  his  enemy's  weakened 
centre,  deciding  the  conflict  at  a  blow. 
The  chief  of  a  line  of  skirmishers,  if  he 
is  adroit  and  determined  and  prompt, 
may  play  the  same  game  upon  an  oppos- 
ing line  of  skirmishers,  and  with  the 
same  success.  Just  as  Bliicher,  after 
Ligny,  got  clear  of  Grouchy  by  changing 
his  direct  withdrawal  to  a  flank  march, 
80  a  retiring  company  may  sometimes  es- 
cape pursuit  by  slyly  quitting  its  natu- 
ral line  of  retreat  for  another.  Just  as 
Wurmser  found  it  bad  pK>licy  to  divide 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  into  is- 
olated columns,  so  did  Custer,  in  his  last 
battle,  find  it  bad  policy  thus  to  break  up 
a  sinc^le  recrimcnt. 

But  if  the  fairly  complete  education 
of  professional  soldiers  often  produces 
imperfect  ofiicers,  what  can  be  expected 
of  the  far  more  superficial  one  which  I 
propose  ?  If  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
could  forget  the  grand  principles  of  war 
at  Chancellorsvillc,  what  is  the  use  of 
imparting  a  smattering  of  them  to  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  ?  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  self-made  man  and  the  self- 
taught  man  have  played  the  part  of  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,  and  are  the  objects  of 
popular  worship,  —  in  a  country  where 
the  thoroughly  trained  expert  is  to  some 
extent  a  mark  for  suspicion  and  aversioiii 
as  a  species  of  intellectual  aristocrat,  — 
these  questions  require  more  notice  than 
they  deserve.  When  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia was  invited  to  attend  the  Derby,  he 
replied,  **  It  is  already  known  to  me  that 
one  horse  will  run  faster  than  another." 
Well,  we  learn  a  truth  of  about  the  una 
nature  from  the  campaign  of  Chaneel- 
lorsville,  —  we  learn  that  one  professional 
soldier  may  have  more  promptness  in  de^ 
cidins  and  acting  than  another. 

Yet  just  as  the  slowest  of  a  stable  of 
racers  will  outpacre  a  good  family  hom, 
so  an  inferior  *'  regular  "  will  outwit  and 
beat  an  intelligent  novice  in  warfare.  If 
Hooker  had  been  opposed  to  Flojrd  or 
Pillow,  it  is  not  at  all  likelv  that  he  would 
have  lost  confidence  and  been  tricked 
out  of  his  tactical  advantage.  Considafi 
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too,  what  a  help  it  would  have  been  to 
him,  morally  as  well  as  otherwise,  to  be 
supported  throughout  by  trained  subor- 
dinates. Let  us  suppose  that  for  ten 
years  previous  to  the  rebellion  the 
schools  of  the  North  had  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art  of  war,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  loyal  army  with  officers  who 
knew  somewhat  of  military  principles 
and  of  minor  military  methods.  In  such 
a  case,  Hooker,  who  was  naturally  a 
brave  and  pugnacious  man,  would  have 
believed  in  his  troops.  He  would  have 
been  encouraged,  at  every  forward  step, 
by  finding  that  the  details  of  his  move- 
ment were  cleverly  executed,  and  that 
the  preliminary  skirmishes  were  mostFy 
in  his  favor.  He  would  not  have  been 
so  likely  to  turn  faint-hearted  on  the 
news  that  Lee  was  advancing.  He  would 
probably  have  pushed  his  fine  plan  to  the 
end,  and  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
see  it  result  in  victory. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  popularized  mili- 
tary instruction.  I  do  not  expect  to 
evoke  great  generals  from  the  public 
schools;  only  good  regimental  and  com- 
pany  officers,  who  may  grow  to  be  able 
chiefs  of  division,  etc.,  —  though  that, 
let  us  remember,  is  more  than  we  had  in 
our  great  extremity  of  1861.  Useful  as 
an  elementary  study  of  warfare  may  be 
to  a  democracy  which  fights  most  of  its 
own  battles,  it  will  not  do  away  with  the 
need  of  a  permanent  army,  furnished 
with  highly  trained  officers.  For  com- 
manders  of  lan^e  independent  columns 
we  shall  probably  always  have  to  look  to 
our  regular  service  and  to  West  Point. 
Civilian  life  has  not  produced  a  distin- 
guished Iea<lcr  in  war  since  Cromwell, 
unless  we  except  Washington  ^  and  some 
few  insurrectionary  chiefs,  such  as  the 
heroes  of  La  Vendee.  Napoleon  and  all 
his  marshals  were  either  graduates  of 
military  schools,  or  professional  soldiers 
in  youth.  The  best  of  our  citizen  gen- 
erals, Terry  and  Logan  and  Sickles, 
rarely  acted  except  under  the  direction 
of  regulars;  and  the  success  of  the  former 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  years 

^  A  soldier  in  youth,  and  hardly  a  flrst-claM  gen- 


before  the  war  he  had  a  military  library 
and  the  zeal  to  study  it.  That  very  acute 
and  energetic  civilian,  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, found  in  warfare  nothing  but  fiascos. 
Banks,  another  civilian  of  considerable 
talent  and  force,  ordered  assaults  at  Port 
Hudson  without  due  preparation,  and 
arranged  on  the  Red  River  the  most  stu- 
pid of  advances.  During  the  whole  con- 
test neither  side  gained  a  notable  victory, 
or  performed  a  creditable  manoeuvre  on 
a  large  scale,  except  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  a  West  Pointer.  The  solemn  fact 
is  that  to  know  much  of  the  science  of 
war  the  cleverest  man  needs  years  of 
study  and  experience;  and  another  sol- 
emn fact  is  that  in  such  a  momentous 
business  we  had  better  look  for  supreme 
guidance  to  experts,  and  to  experts 
alone. 

The  facts  and  suggestions  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  addressed  not  only  to  the  na- 
tional authorities,  but  also  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
Congress,  in  time  of  peace,  should  enter 
upon  broad  and  radical  changes  in  our 
military  system,  until  the  people  shall 
demand  them.  If  the  ideas  which  I  pro- 
pose ever  become  law,  it  will  be  through 
the  insistence  of  patriotic  citizens  and 
union  -  loving  communities,  prevailing 
over  the  champions  of^  local  sovereignty 
and  of  the  right  of  secession.  As  for 
details,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  draw 
them  up  when  the  measures  themselves 
receive  popular  sanction;  and  the  deli- 
cate task  should  properly  be  left  to  legal 
and  military  experts.  I  will  therefore 
conclude  by  summing  up  my  recommen- 
dations as  follows :  — 

(1.)  To  do  away  with  the  militia,  or 
troops  of  the  States. 

(2.)  To  substitute  therefor  a  force  of 
national  volunteers,  organized  by  the 
war  department  and  commanded  by  the 
president. 

(3.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  perma- 
nent army,  sufficiently  officered  to  fur- 
nish instructors  to  the  volunteers  in  time 
of  peace  and  commanders  of  high  grade 
in  time  of  war. 

(4.)  To  establish  a  system  of  popular 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  art 
and  science  of  war.     . 
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Tt  ha])|)one(l  to  me,  some  years  ago,  to 
fall  ill  of  a  fever  in  a  New  Kngland  city 
where  I  was  an  entire  stranger.  I  was 
travelinjj:  alone.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
fever  set  in,  I  became  delirious,  and  the 
people  of  the  hotel,  not  wishing  to  be 
burdened  with  the  care  of  me,  and  not 
finding  among  my  papers  the  address  of 
any  one  whom  they  might  summon  to 
my  assistance,  had  me  removed  to  a 
hospital,  and  dismissed  me  from  their 
mintls,  — taking  care,  however,  to  reim- 
burse themselves  most  liberally  from  my 
purse  for  the  few  days  I  had  spent  under 
their  roof. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  lying  in  bed  in  a  small  room  with 
bare  white  walls  and  a  sin<j;le  window. 
Bv  mv  side  there  sat  an  eldcrlv  Avoman, 
attired  in  the  dress  of  the  Sisit-rs  of 
Charity,  with  the  exception  of  the  wliite 
bonnet.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  cap 
more  like  the  cap  of  a  matron  in  the  sect 
of  Friends.  Her  hair,  white  as  snow  and 
very  thin,  was  put  back  i)lainly  above 
her  ears,  and  the  cap  was  drawn  closely 
around  her  face  and  tied  bv  a  broad 
black  ribbon  under  her  chin.  Her  feat- 
ures were  delicate;  her  eyes  of  a  pale 
and  faded  gray;  except  for  a  look  of 
great  firmness  about  the  mouth  and  chin, 
the  face  would  have  seemed  a  feeble  one. 
She  Avas  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped 
tight  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window.  So  sad  and  yet  so  quiet 
a  look  T  never  saw  on  anv  other  human 
countenance.  As  I  made  a  slij'ht  move- 
meiit  in  the  bed,  she  turned  her  head, 
and  seein'j;  that  I  was  conscious  rose 
very  (juirkly,  |K)ured  a  few  drops  from 
a  vial  into  a  s])oon,  and  held  it  to  my 
lij)s,  ^aviiij^  in  a  low  and  pleasant  voice, 
**  I)«)n't  you  say  a  word,  now.  You  jest 
drink  this.  You  've  been  pretty  sick,  an' 
the  do<'tor,  he  said  you  was  n*t  to  s()eak 
a  word  when  you  fust  waked  up;'*  and 
she  took  a  plantain  leal'  from  a  saucer 
on  the  stand  and  laid  it  on  mv  forehead. 
The  coolr.ess  of  the  leaf,  tlie  pressure  of 


her  hand,  were  indescribably  gratefal  to 
me ;  the  queer  old  New  Kngland  vernac- 
ular, which  I  had  known  so  well  in  my 
childhood,  and  had  not  heard  for  a  quaiv 
ter  of  a  century,  seemed  to  transport  me 
at  once  biick  again  into  the  land  of  de- 
lirious dreams  from  which  I  had  bat  just 
roused.  I  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  did 
not  awake  again.  Sister  Mary  told  me 
afterwards,  for  eight  hours. 

^*  But  the  doctor,  when  he  come,  he 
said  't  was  all  right.  I  wa'n't  to  wake 
ye  up,  if  ye  slept  a  hull  day.  But  the 
look  ye  had  on  yer  face  jest  that  second 
ye  looked  at  me  kind  o'  harnted  me," 
she  continued.  '*  Ye  looked  at  me  so 
kind  o'  wishful  like,  I  kept  a-wishin'  I  'd 
let  ye  speak.  I  thought  mebbe  ye  hed 
something  ye  wanted  to  say;  an'  if  ye 
did  n't  never  come  out  o'  the  sleep  again, 
—  for  the  doctor,  he  'd  thought  more  *n 
oncet  that  ye  'd  go  off  in  some  o'  them 
long  sleeps,  —  I  'd  ha'  reproached  myself, 
most  likely,  if  any  o'  yer  friends  had  ha' 
come.  There  might  ha'  been  somebodj 
whose  heart  'ud  ha'  half  broke  for  want 
of  a  message  from  ye." 

There  was  a  something  in  Sister 
Mary's  face,  and  still  more  in  her  voice, 
as  she  said  these  words  which  smote  on 
my  heart.  It  meant  sorrow  of  no  com- 
mon sort.  Yet  the  woman's  usual  expre^ 
sion  was  shrewd,  kindly,  and  not  without 
humor.  She  never  looked  at  mo  without 
a  smile,  and  she  spoke  habitually  in 
heart V,  cheerv  tones.  But  I  could  not 
forget  the  look  I  had  first  seen  on  her 
face.  I  asked  myself  if  it  might  not  have 
been  partly  l>orn  of  my  delirious  fancy, 
still  not  wholly  cured;  but  the  impre** 
sion  was  too  vivid,  and  hardly  a  day 
passed  without  my  seeing  on  her  facet 
at  moments  when  she  did  not  suppose  I 
saw  her,  expressions  of  a  similar  sad- 
ness. They  changed  her  whole  face,  at 
a  dark  cloud  changes  a  clear  sky.  In  a 
moment  she  seemed  to  grow  many  yean 
ohler;  and  thei^  was  a  certain  hopeless- 
ness in  the  look  which  was  piteooi, — lik« 
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the  look  on«  would  wear  who  knew  that 
his  pain  was  to  outlast  eternity. 

I  <;jrew  better  very  slowly,  and  for 
weeks  needed  to  be  cared  for  about  like 
a  little  ehild.  Sister  ]Mary's  patience 
and  kindness  were  untirinj^.  She  at- 
tended upon  ine  more  like  a  mother  than 
like  a  hired  nurse.  I  .<aid  as  much  to 
the  doctor,  one  dav. 

*'Yes."  he  replied.  '*  I  have  never 
known  su<'h  a  nurse  in  all  my  i>raetice. 
She  is  worth  her  weight  in  ixold.  I  have 
offered  her  enormous  wa«jres,  if  she  would 
pjo  out  as  a  private  nurse.  I  could  keep 
her  employed  all  the  time  with  my  own 
patients.  But  nothinj^  will  tempt  her  to 
leave  this  hospital.** 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  her  Roman  Catholic 
faith  which  keeps  her  here,*'  I  said. 

The  doetor  laughed.  "You  didn't 
suppose  that  shrcAvd  Yankee  woman  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  did  you  V  "  he  replied. 
**  She  isn't  anv  more  a  Roman  Catholic 
than  vou  are.  She  wears  the  sown  and 
K'ts  them  call  her  '  sister  '  so  that  eho 
can  bi;  a  nurse  here;  but  she  wouldn't 
put  on  the  bonnet  of  the  order.  She 
said  *  she  *d  never  wear  that  cocked-up 
sun-buunet  in  the  house,  not  for  nobody; 
she  'd  go  to  another  hospital  fust; '  and 
they  wi-re  only  too  f];lad  to  let  her  stay 
on  her  own  terms.*' 

**  Why  was  she  so  st-t  upon  being  in 
this  hospital?  "  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  did  vou  not  know  this  is  entire- 
ly  a  charity  hospital?  "  asked  the  doc- 
tor. "  No  patients  an?  brought  here  ex- 
cept those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  any- 
thing, and  in  rare  cases,  like  yours, 
strangers  who  happen  to  l»e  helpless  and 
unknown  in  thti  city.  The  poorer  the 
patients  are,  the  more  Sister  Mary  seems 
to  like  to  tak(;  care  of  them." 

**  She  has  seen  some  very  great  and 
peculiar  sorrow,  I  think,"  said  I. 

**  Sorrow!  Sister  Marv  had  a  sor- 
row!''  the  doctor  shouted,  shaking  with 
laughter.  **  Why,  ble>s  my  heart,  you 
must  be  still  a  little  out  of  your  head. 
She  *s  the  cheeriest  soul  in  the  building; 
got  more  fun  in  her  in  one  month  than 
all  the  rest  of  them  in  a  year.  That 's 
one  reason  she  's  such  a  ;;ood  nurse.  I  '11 
have  to  give  you  some  more  valerian,  if 
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you  get  any  more  such  notions  in  your 
head  as  that!" 

*  *  Sister  Mary !  Sister  Mary ! "  he  cried, 
as  at  that  moment  she  entered  the  door, 
"  What  do  you  think  this  patient  of 
yours  says?  We  have  n't  got  her  quite 
cured  yet!  She  says  she  thinks  you  have 
some  secret  sorrow.  Ha,  ha!"  and  tlie 
jovial  doctor  laughed  harder  than  ever,  — 
laughed  so  hard  that  he  did  not  see  what 
I  did,  —  a  flush  spread  over  Sister  Mary's 
face,  and  something  like  a  spasm  pass 
across  her  mouth.  It  was  gone  in  a  sec- 
ond,  however,  and  she  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing as  hard  as  the  doctor,  **  I  guess  she 
don't  see  quite  straight!  It  don't  seem 
to  me  I  look  to  favor  a  person  given 
over  to  melancholy  very  much.  It  did 
n*t  ever  run  in  our  family  to  be  that 
way,"  and  Sister  Mary  bustled  about 
the  little  room  with  unusual  energy,  and 
continued  to  laugh  softly  to  herself. 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  out,  I  said 
to  her,  — 

**  Sister  Mary,  I  did  not  say  you  were 
given  over  to  melancholy.  That  was  n't 
at  all  what  I  meant." 

She  looked  at  me  affectionatelv,  and 
said,  **  Tut,  tut!  Now  you  jest  stop  spek- 
erlatin'  about  an  old  woman  like  me. 
I  ain't  one  o'  the  pinin'  kind,  I  warrant 
ye.     I've  got  my  hands  too  full." 

I  was  silenced  for  the  time,  but  my 
instinct  was  not  diverted  from  its  cer- 
tainty. The  next  day  I  waked  sudden- 
ly, from  a  long  nap.  Sister  Mary  was 
sitting  by  my  bed.  I  did  not  open  my 
eyes.  I  was  almost  sure  I  heard  a  low 
sob;  no,  it  was  only  a  sigh,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  si^hs  which  would  be  a  sob 
if  it  dared.  I  opened  my  eyes.  Sister 
Mary  turned  her  head  away  quickly, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  not  before 
I  had  seen  tears  on  her  face. 

**  There  !  you  are  crying  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, **you  dear,  kind,  darling  old 
nurse.  I  knew  something  troubled  you; 
and  you  need  n't  try  to  hide  it  away  all 
the  time.  Do  tell  me  about  it.  What 
are  you  crying  about?  " 

She  walked  back  to  the  bedside,  blow- 
ing her  nose  vigorously,  ami  rubbing 
her  cheeks  with  a  half-spiteful  energy. 
"  Crying  about  sometliing  that  happened 
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goin'  on  twenty  years  ago;  an'  if  that 
ain't  bcin'  a  fool,  I  don't  know  what  is, 
an'  I  'm  ashamed  yer  caught  me  at  it. 
But  it 's  i)art  your  fault.  You  kind  o' 
upset  me  yesterday,  sayin'  what  yer  di<l. 
I  've  missed  in  this  hosj)ital  fifteen  years, 
day  an'  niglit,  an'  you  're  the  fust  j)er- 
son  that 's  ever  seen  any  farther  than 
skin-deep  on  my  face;  an'  it's  kind  o' 
upset  me,"  and  Sister  Mary  gave  up  at 
last,  and  cried  hard.  I  was  very  near 
crying  also. 

**  Oh,  do  tell  mc  about  it,"  I  said. 
**  Can't  I  help  you?  You  've  been  so 
good  to  me,  I  'd  like,  to  help  you." 

»» Did  n't  I  tell  ye  't  all  happened 
goin*  on  twenty  years  .ago?"  she  said, 
half  sharply.  *'  Ef  a  woman  can't  help 
herself  from  bein'  a  fool  over  things  's 
dead  'n'  gone  's  that,  I  guess  there  can't 
nobody  helj)  her.  I  'm  'shamed  enough 
ye  caught  me  cryin'." 

All  I  could  say  was,  **  Oh,  do  tell  me. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  —  so  sorry,  so  sor- 
ry. It  seems  to  me  I  could  comfort  you, 
if  you  'd  only  tell  me." 

She  shook  her  head.  **No,  there 
ain't  any  comfort,"  she  said,  **an'tliere 
never  wfis.  But  I  don't  know,"  speak- 
ing very  slowly,  as  if  reflecting,  **  but  it 
might  do  me  some  good  to  tell  ye  all 
about  it.  Ye  're  the  fust  person  that 's 
ever  mistrusted  that  I  'd  got  so  much  's 
a  heart  about  mc  for  any  thin'  but  nussin. 
I  don't  know  but  I  '11  tell  ye.  1  'II  think 
on  't,"  and  she  stopped  crying,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  window. 

**  Oh,  tell  me  now!  "  I  cried. 

**  No,"  she  said.  *'  I  'II  sleep  on  't. 
I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  ye  now;  for  1  should 
only  jest  cry  my  eyes  out,  an'  I  can't  af- 
ford to  cry.  It 's  a  sin  to  spend  yonr 
strenjjth  that  wav;  there  's  nothin'  uses 
a  woman  up  like  a  cryin'  fit.  I  '11  tell 
ve  the  hull  storv  to-morrow,  unless  I 
change  my  mind,  a-slccpin'  on  't;  "  and 
that  was  all  1  could  make  Sister  Mary 
say  that  day. 

I  waited  eagerly  for  the  morrow.  I 
had  manv  mis;:ivini:s  that  I  should  not 
hear  the  storv  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ohl 
woman  entered  mv  room  I  knew  that 
her  mind  was  made  up  to  tell  me.  There 
was  a  softened  sadness  in   her  counte- 


nance which  I  had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore, and  a  new  gentleness  in  her  voice. 

**  I  don't  exactly  make  out  why  I  feel 
like  tellin'  ye,"  she  said,  as  she  drew 
her  ch<air  up  closer  to  my  bed,  and  laid 
her  strong,  wrinkled  old  hand  affection- 
ately on  mine  for  a  second;  **but  I  do, 
an'  I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it.  I  've 
always  felt  drawn  to  ye,  ever  since  I 
fust  beo^an  nussin  ve.  You  was  the 
most  helpless  thing  ever  I  got  hold  of 
when  they  brought  ye  here.  Now  I  ex- 
pect it  '11  tire  ye  some  to  hear  all  I  *ve 
got  to  tell.  I  guess  I  can't  make  it  very 
short;  but  if  you  're  too  tired,  I  can  tell 
the  rest  on  't  to-morrow;  or  if  I  get  to 
cryin',  I  shall  stop  right  off,  an'  tell  ye 
the  rest  some  other  time.  I  can't  a£ford 
to  cry." 

**  I  shall  not  be  tired,  Sister  Mary,"  I 
said.  **You  need  not  fear  that.  And 
please  don't  cry;  for  to  see  you  cry  would 
do  me  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  to  be 
tired." 

**  That 's  a  fact,"  she  said,  dryly, 
**  and  I  don't  calculate  to  cry,  for  both 
our  sakes;  but  ye  can't  always  tell  when 
you're  goin'  to.  Well,"  she  continued, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  window  (and  she 
never  once  withdrew  them  from  the  sky, 
during  her  nairative),  **  I  've  been  mar- 
ried.    I  'm  a  widow." 

*»  Yes,  I  know  that,"  I  replied.  "  The 
doctor  told  me." 

**  How  'd  he  know,  I  wonder  I  "  said 
she.  **  I  never  told  anybody  here  ex- 
cept old  Father  Ilemsen;  he  knew." 

She  remained  silent  for  some  minutei, 
thinking;  then,  saying  ouco  more,  as  if  to 
herself,  **  I  wonder  how  he  knew,"  she 
resumed  her  story. 

**  We  lived  way  down  in  Maine.  I 
was  born  in  Maine,  too.  Maine  'a  a  nice 
State  to  one  that 's  reared  there  and  used 
to  't.  It  seems  dreadful  ruggetl  t«)  stran- 
gers. The  town  I  was  l)orn  in  was  right 
close  to  the  sea,  —  a  great  place  for  ship- 
ping lumber;  an'  my  folks  were  all  in 
the  lumber  business,  but  my  husband  was 
a  farmer.  He  usi>d  to  come  down  to 
our  place  with  stock  to  sell ;  that  *s  where 
I  got  acquainted  with  him.  I  was  n't 
but  eijihteen  when  we  were  married;  I 
was  eighteen,  and  John,  he  was  twenty- 
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eij^ht.  He  was  pretty  old,  he  thought. 
We  'd  been  eniraged  two  years,  but  he 
wanted  to  get  the  f:irni  paid  for  first;  he 
was  always  real  cautious;  a  good  busi- 
ness head  John  had.  Well,  we  lived 
on  the  farm,  and  raised  potatoes,  and  kept 
stock,  and  j];ot  on  first  rate.  We  were 
real  well  otT,  —  that  is,  for  those  parts; 
not  what  'ud  be  any  thin'  for  city  folks, 
but  we  had  all  wo  Avantf(l,  an'  I  don*t  be- 
lieve there  were  ever  two  people  in  this 
world  any  happier  'n  John  an*  I  were, 
for  years  and  years.  We  had  one  boy,  the 
dearest  little  fellow  that  ever  did  live. 
I  've  got  his  picture  now;  if  you  *d  care 
to  see  it,  I  '11  let  ye  some  day;  it's  all 
spotted;  those  old-fashioned  daguerreo- 
types don't  keep  good,  like  the  kind  they 
take  nowadays.  He  'd  be  thirtv  if  he  was 
alive  now,  Johnnie  would;  it  don't  seem 
any  way  i)ossible.  I  can't  think  of  him  's 
agrownman,  do  all  I  can;  I  always  see 
him  jest  's  he  was  that  last  winter  he 
lived :  he  wa'n't  but  six  year  old  when  he 
died.  'T  was  the  winter  that  the  scarlet 
fever  was  ra-^in'  all  over  the  State;  it  jest 
went  up  and  down,  and  mowed  the  chil- 
dren down  like  a  man  mo  win*  a  swath, 
clean  through  the  State.  Tliere  hain't 
been  anything  like  it  since,  an'  I  hoiHJ 
there  never  will  be.  Wt'll,  Johnnie  he  got 
it,  and  he  wa'n't  sick  but  three  days,  and 
he  never  knew  anything  after  the  first 
dav.  That  was  one  nuTcv.  John  and  I 
both  felt  that.  For  a  little  while  after  he 
died  it  seemed  to  me  we  'd  never  be  hap- 
py again,  neither  of  us;  an'  I  don't  sup- 
pose we  ever  were  (juite  's  we  used  to  be. 
But  we  got  reconciled,  an'  I  was  always 
a-thinkin'  that  I  'd  have  more  children 
before  long  ;  an'  I  know  I  used  to  set  at 
mv  sewin',  dav  after  dav,  an'  trv  to  make 
up  my  mind  Avhetlier,  if  I  had  a  boy,  I 
should  want  to  name  it  Johnnie  after  him, 
or  not ;  an'  I  could  n't  ever  get  settled 
in  mv  mind  about  it;  John  could  n't  ei- 
ther.  Well,  we  'd  been  married  twelve 
years  ;  John  'd  got  real  gray,  and  he  was 
always  a  steady-jjoin',  sensible  sort  of 
man,  that  seemed  older  'n  he  was.  Ye  *d 
ha'  took  him  for  more  'n  forty,  a  good 
deal,  to  see  him  goin'  along  the  road ; 
but  when  he  laughed,  his  eyes  twinkled 
80,  he  looked  young  's  anybody.  He  was 


forty  that  fall;  in  September  his  birth- 
day came.  I  know  the  Tallman  sweetings 
always  begun  to  be  ripe  about  that  time, 
but  that  year  they  were  earlier  'n  com- 
mon, an'  I  had  some  real  ripe  'n'  ready 
to  bake  for  his  birthday;  'n'  he  had  n't 
kept  eye  on  the  tree,  'n'  did  n't  know 
they  were  ri|)e,  so  't  was  a  surprise  to 
him.  An'  I  had  a  comforter  I  'd  knit  for 
him,  —  a  red  yarn  one,  with  white  stripes, 
one  of  the  handsomest  patterns  I  ever 
saw;   an'    that   night  he   says    to   me, 

*  Moll,'  —  he  always  called  me  Moll,  — 

*  Moll,  we're  goin'  to  have  neighbors; 
Seth  Barrett,  don't  you  recollect?  — he 
that  used  to  live  down  in  the  Hollow. 
He  was  lame,  don't  you  remember  ?  ' 

**  *  The  shoe-maker  ?  '  savs  I. 

**  *  No,'  says  John,  laughing,  *  not 
your  old  beau;  his  brother,  — the  oldest 
one.  I  guess  you  've  forgotten  him.  He 
was  a  good  deal  older  than  I ;  he  must  be 
a  man  well  on  fifty  now.  Well,  he  's  got 
a  notion  the  sea  don't  suit  him,  an'  he  's 
bought  this  very  next  farm  to  ours.  I  told 
ye,  ye  know,  it  was  up  for  sale.  I  did  al- 
ways mean  to  have  that  land,  or  the  best 
part  of  it  myself;  but  if  I  could  n't  have 
it,  I'd  rather  't  would  l)e  Seth  Barrett 
than  anybody  I  know.  I  liked  Seth  when 
I  was  a  boy.  An'  they  say  he  *s  married 
the  smartest  girl  on  the  river.  They  're 
coming  next  week ;  an'  I  thought  we  *d 
better  write  an'  ask  *em  to  come  rijjht 
here  'n'  stiy  with  us  till  they  get  their 
house  fixed.     What  d'  ye  say?  * 

***Ye8,  indeed,'  says  1;  for  I  was 
jest  as  pleased  's  I  could  be  at  the  no- 
tion of  havin'  neighbors  so  near.  'Twas 
more  'n  a  mile  to  the  nearest  house  that 
anybody  lived  in;  an'  1  'd  often  *n'  often 
looked  at  this  old  Flummer  house,  an' 
thought  how  nice  'twould  be  if  some 
real  nice  folks  'ud  buy  the  farm  an' 
move  in.  Well,  I  flew  round,  'n*  I  made 
a  lot  o'  pies,  an'  cleaned  up  the  spare 
room;  'n'  the  woodbine  was  jest  a  turn- 
in'  red,  I  remember,  'n'  I  put  a  lot  of 
it  in  a  pitcher  'n'  set  it  on  the  bureau, 
'n'  the  room  looked  as  pretty  *s  a  pict- 
ure. Ye  see  there  was  tilings  happened 
afterwards  that  made  me  remember  lots 
of  little  things  ye  wouldn't  think  I'd 
recollect  so  long    afterwards.      But  I 
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hain't  forfrot  one  minute  of  all  that  time, 
an'  I  don't  snj)pos!e  I  ever  shall,  not  if 
I  live  to  be  a  hmnlred.  I  can  see  Nolly 
Barrett,  this  minute,  jest  the  way  she 
looked  when  she  fust  come  in  at  our 
door,  that  dav.  She  wa'n't  exactlv  what 
ye  'd  call  pretty ;  but  she  had  a  kind  o' 
laughin',  winnin',  honest  fact*,  with  nrpeat 
big  blue  eyes,  and  real  ])retty  brown 
hair  that  curled  all  over  her  head  'n' 
down  on  her  shoulders.  It  <lid  n't  seem 
jest  the  way  for  a  married  woman  to 
wear  her  hair,  —  'specially  a  woman  that 
had  got  such  an  old-lookin'  husband  's 
Seth  was;  but  he  was  jest  that  proud  on 
her,  and  sort  o'  foolish  fond,  he  would 
n't  have  her  wear  it  any  other  way.  He 
used  to  call  her  *  Baby,'  always;  an' 
there  was  something  like  a  baby  in  her 
face,  an'  vet  she  was  as  smart  a  little 
housekeeper  's  ever  ye  see.  There  was 
nothiu'  she  could  n't  do,  'n*  she  was  al- 
wavs  a-tlvin'  round,  from  mornin'  till 
ni«;ht,  *s  busy  's  a  bee;  there  was  n't  a 
lazy  bono  'n  her  whole  body,  not  one,  'n' 
she  was  always  's  cheery  's  a  lark,  a-sing- 
in'  'n'  makin'  fun.  I  never  took  such  a 
likin'  to  anv  gjii'l  in  "iv  life,  'n'  we  jxotto 
be  great  friends  in  no  time  at  all ;  we  jest 
took  to  each  other,  fqr  all  I  was  so  much 
older  'n  she;  it  didn't  seem  to  make  a 
mite  o'  difference.  John,  he  liked  her  too, 
though  he  did  n't  like  her  at  first  so  much 
*8  I  did.  He  said  she  wasagi<ldy  thinjx, 
and  had  lots  o'  nonsense  in  her;  an'  I 
used  to  stand  up  for  her  to  him,  'n'  tell 
him  to  see  how  she  worke<l,  'n'  it  wa'n't 
any  more  'n  natural  that  she  should 
like  to  play,  too;  such  a  kitten  's  she 
was,  'n'  all  the  young  fellows  jest  as 
fond  of  takin'  her  out,  at  the  bees  *n' 
things,  's  if  she  wa*n't  married  at  all. 
But  John,  he  alwavs  said  she  'd  jjot  a 
verv  weak  side  to  her,  'n'  sometimes  T 
had  to  own  up  she  ha<l,  too.  I  used  to 
get  awful  vexed  with  her  sometimes, 
the  w;iy  she'd  train;  but  I  was  jest 
fond  of  her,  'n'  I  could  n*t  help  it,  she 
was  so  brijiht  an'  <lroll,  an'  was  alwavs 
makin'  ye  hmgh  when  ye  didn't  expect 
it;  an'  I  alwavs  did  like  a  good  lauirh 
better  'n  anvthin<r  in  the  worM,  an' 
John,  he  was  kind  o'  grave  by  nature. 
He  was  always  a-studyin*  over  things, 


'n'  wouldn't  speak,  sometimes,  half  a 
dozen  words  from  the  time  he  got  up  till 
he  went  to  bed,  he  'd  bo  so  busy  think- 
in',  thinkin';  that  was  his  way. 

*'  Well,  't  was  in  the  fall  they  came,  'n* 
th(»y  staye<l  with  us  a  week,  till  they  got  all 
fix(fd  in  their  home;  'n'  after  that  there 
wa'n't  hardlv  a  dav  we  did  n't  see  each 
other.  We  used  to  be  back  an'  forth  from 
one  house  to  the  other,  'n*  we  used  to 
ride  to  meetin'  together  every  Sunday, 
—  we  all  went  to  the  Methodist  church; 
'n'  I  really  think  I  got  fonder  'n*  fond- 
er of  Nelly  every  day,  *n'  she  did  of 
me.  She  was  's  fond  of  me  *8  if  I  'd 
been  her  own  sister,  —  I  know  she  was. 
There  <lid  n't  ever  come  a  time  when  I 
misdoubted  that.  She  was  alwavs  fond 
of  me,  an'  I  of  her  always,  till  the  last, 
'n*  she  never  knew  anything  different, 
never.  Well,  John,  he  got  to  be  fond  of 
her,  too,  —  that  is,  not  exactly  fond,  but 
real  familiar  like;  an*  she  used  to  kind 
o'  coax  round  him,  'n'  flatter  him  a  good 
deal  'n  one  wav  'n'  another.  I  think 
she  knew  he  did  n't  like  her  quite  so 
well  's  I  ditl,  'n'  it  kind  o*  pestered  her 
to  see  it;  she  was  used  to  havin*  all  the 
men  sort  o'  make  love  to  her,  'n*  be  po- 
lite, 'n'  John  he  was  jest  as  like  's  not 
to  sav  a  rude  thint;  to  her,  if  he  felt  like 
it.  He  was  an  awful  plain-spoken  man, 
John  was,  to  everybody;  'n'  he  saw  her 
little  flirt  in'  ways  with  all  the  men  that 
came  round,  'n'  he  didn't  like  it;  *n' 
besides  he  alwavs  had  a  great  feelin'  for 
Seth.  Seth  was  lame,  and  couM  n*t  go 
round  's  she  did;  'n'  he  M  set  'n'  look 
at  her  a-playin'  games  at  the  socinblet, 
'n'  lau«j[hin'  'n'  carryin'  on,  'n*  eveiy 
now  'n'  then  runnin'  up  to  him  to  speak 
to  him  *n'  ask  if  he  was  having  a  good 
time;  'n'  John  usetl  to  say,  *  She'd  bet- 
ter be  settiu' quiet  at  home,  'n*  not  drag- 
gin'  Seth  everywhere,  to  all  these  fan- 
dangiH's.  He  don't  enjoy  'em.'  But  I 
think  he  did.  He  liked  anything  that 
she  liked;  he  was  so  l)ound  up  in  her. 
Well,  bv  derives  she  'n'  John  got  to  be 
l>etter  friends;  she  used  to  talk  'n'  talk, 
an'  tell  him  all  sorts  o'  things  about  her- 
self  'n'  her  folks,  'n'  he  used  to  like  to 
listen  to  her.  She  hatl  a  real  confiUin' 
way  o'  tellin'  you  the  least  little  thing 
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that  wa'n*t  o'  any  consequence  at  all;  but 
she  seemed  to  like  to  tell  things  jest  like 
a  child.  After  a  while,  John,  he  *d  say 
to  ine  sometimes,  *  Well,  Moll,  you  *re 
right;  nhc  's  got  a  lot  o'  sense,  that  little 
body,  if  she  is  such  a  fly-abouU'  An' 
I  'd  say  to  him,  *  Did  n*t  I  say  so?  I 
thought  you  *d  come  round.  She  's  a 
most  uncommon  girl,  Nelly  Barrett  is ;  I 
don't  know  anybody  that 's  jest  like  her. 
She  Ml  settle  down  'n'  be  a  splendid 
woman  one  o'  these  days.' 

**  And  we  all  jest  got  thicker  'n' 
thicker  all  the  time,  so  that  they  did  n't 
do  anything  without  us,  nor  we  without 
them;  'n'  I  jest  took  real  comfort  in  see- 
in'  how  John  was  comin'  to  think  jest 
's  I  did  al>out  Nelly.  I  suppose  if  I 
had  n't  been  so  sure  about  John's  lovin' 
me,  an*  so  full  o'  the  greatest  kind  o' 
love  for  him,  perhaps  I  should  n't  have 
liked  to  have  him  go  so  much  with  a  girl 
like  Nelly.  I  know  I  've  seen  plenty  of 
women  jealous  as  cats  that  did  n't  have 
half  as  much  to  show  for  it  's  I  should 
have  had,  he  'd  got  to  bein'  so  familiar 
with  her,  an'  so  fond  of  goin'  where  she 
was,  an*  always  settin'  by  her  an'  look- 
in'  at  her,  an'  callin'  her  sort  o'  droll 
names;  but  it  did  n't  once  enter  into  my 
head,  such  a  thing.  I  could  n't  any 
more  have  been  jealous  of  John  than  I 
could  —  well,  of  the  stars  up  in  God's 
sky;  I  should  have  jest  as  soon  thought 
of  their  tumbling  out  of  their  places. 
Do  ye  know  what  I  mean  ?  I  mean  that 
John's  lovin'  me  seemed  to  me  jest  as 
fixed  an'  firm,  so  that  there  could  n't 
anybody  alter  it,  's  the  stars  ditl  in  their 
places  in  the  sky.  Ye  see,  I  had  n't 
ever  had  a  thought  in  my  life,  since  I 
first  set  eyes  on  John,  that  wa'n't  all 
for  him,  and  he  had  n't  seemed  to  that 
wa'n't  for  me.  That  was  the  wav  it  al- 
wavs  Avas  between  us.  An'  we  had  n't 
ever  got  into  the  way  o'  havin'  words, 
's  most  married  folks  do;  not  but  what 
John  was  hasty  sometimes,  like  all  men; 
he  had  a  good  sharp  temper  of  his  own, 
an'  got  vexed  at  things  sometimes,  but 
we  never  had  anything  to  call  a  quarrel. 
I  jest  loved  him  so  that  if  he  was  vexed 
it  did  n't  seem  a  bit  hard  to  me  jest  to 
go  right  up  'n'  kiss  him;  'n'  he  was  real 


good-hearted,  'n'  would  get  over  things 
right  away,  if  he  wa'n't  contradicted 
an'  answered  back.  So  there  wa'n't 
ever  anything  between  us  that  wa'n't 
over  in  one  minute,  jest  's  soon  'g  I 
kisfied  him;  'n'  I  know  there  don't  many 
married  folks  live  so  close  t'  each  other 
's  we  did,  year  in  an'  year  out;  'n'  I 
don't  think  but  what  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  ha*  come  'n'  told  me  I  'd  ever 
be  jealous  o'  John,  I  should  ha'  laughed 
in  his  face.  That 's  the  way  I  felt  about 
John.  I  know  once  he  said  to  me,  — 
I  remembered  it  afterwards;  I  didn't 
think  anything  of  it  at  the  time.  I  used 
to  be  afraid  sometimes  that  people  would 
talk  about  him  an'  Nelly  if  he  was  quite 
so  free  with  her  before  folks  *8  he  was 
when  we  was  alone,  an'  I  'd  said  to  him 
that  I  guessed  he  'd  better  be  a  little 
careful  how  he  called  her  droll  names, 
an'  not  joke  so  much.  An*  says  he, 
*  Moll,  you  're  jealous!  *  An'  I  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  he  said  it  kind  o' 
spunky  like;  but  I  jest  laughed  at  him, 
an'  said  I,  ^  Jealous!  If  you  think  I  'm 
jealous  o'  Nelly  Barrett,  you  're  awfully 
mistaken.  It  looks  like  it,  don't  it,  — 
always  try  in'  to  bring  you  together  's  I 
am,  an'  plannin'  for  you  to  go  here  'n' 
there  with  her.  I  don't  want  folks  to 
think  you  're  foolin'  round  her,  though, 
's  those  other  fellows  do ;  'n*  I  know 
too  that  the  child  's  got  a  vain  siiie  to 
her,  an'  she  's  in  danger  of  thinkin'  there 
is  n't  a  man  livin'  but  what  *ud  make 
love  to  her  if  he  got  a  chance,  —  that 's 
all.  There  ain't  a  woman  livin'  that  could 
make  me  jealous  o'  you,  John,  's  long 
's  I  love  you  the  way  1  do.'  That 's 
the  way  I  felt  about  John.  Well,  it  got 
to  be  along  towards  summer;  't  was  real 
early  spring,  jest  as  it  had  been  an  early 
fall.  Everything  seemed  to  be  a-hurry- 
in';  an'  so  'twas  for  me,  too,  only  I  did 
n't  know  it;  things  were  hurry  in'  on  for 
me  that  it  would  ha'  killed  me  to  know 
was  comin'. 

**John,  he'd  got  a  nice  lot  o*  year- 
lins  he  wanted  to  take  down  'n'  ship, 
'n'  Si^th,  he  wanted  to  go  'n'  buy  some 
leather;  'n'  we  'd  been  talkin'  all  winter 
how  we  'd  all  go  down  in  the  spring,  'n' 
have  a  real  little  kind  o'  play  spell  of  's 
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much  's  a  week.  I  had  n*t  ever  been 
home  sincje  two  vears  after  T  was  mar- 

« 

ried.  Mv  folks  was  all  dead  or  moved 
awfiy,  an'  I  didn't  care  much  to  go, 
thoui^li  always  in  the  spring  I  did  get  a 
dreadful  hankerin'  after  the  salt  water. 
Alontrin  Mnv.  towards  the  last  generally, 
It  used  to  seem  to  me  that  I  M  give  any 
money  for  jest  one  gooil  smell  of  the  salt 
water,  an*  aome  of  it  on  my  face.  It 's 
always  so,  T  guess,  with  folks  that  *s  born 
'n'  raised  by  the  sea. 

**  *T  was  a  real  nice  dav  when  we  set 
out.  I  remember  it  jest  like  yesterday,  — 
kind  o'  warm  an'  kind  o*  cool,  more  like 
fall  weather  than  like  spring;  an'  the 
mud  was  pnjtty  well  dried  out,  except 
in  spots.  John,  he  rode  on  the  old  black 
mare,  a-drivin'  the  cattle;  'n'  Seth  *n* 
Nelly  *n'  nie,  we  r6de  in  the  wagon. 
We  had  to  go  real  slow,  but  we  did  n't 
mind;  the  longer  the  better,  we  thought, 
't  was  so  splendid  to  be  out-doors  an*  all 
ridin'  together;  an'  we  went  on  plannin' 
an'  plannin'  all  day  what  we  M  do  when 
we  KOt  there.  The  thinj;  Seth  had  set 
his  heart  on  most,  was  showin*  Nelly  a 
place  he  used  to  go  to  when  lie  was  a 
bov.  lie  an'  his  brothers  used  to  be  al- 
ways  goin'  there.  'T  was  a  great  place, 
too,  for  excursions;  people  used  to  come 
from  all  the  towns  round  to  see  it;  but 
it  wa'n't  a  place  I  ever  liked.  I  could 
n't  remember  when  I  didn't  hate  the 
sight  of  it  when  I  was  a  girl;  but  I  was 
always  going,  because  when  tlie  parties 
went  I  hate<l  to  stay  behind.  But  't  was 
always  a  fearful,  scary  kind  o'  place  to 
me;  I  could  n't  ever  imagine  what  made 
folks  like  it.  'T  was  called  the  Devil's 
Run,  an'  I  think  they  could  n't  have 
named  it  any  better  if  they  'd  tried.  It 
was  jest  a  great  cut,  right  down  through 
the  cliffs,  and  then  through  a  kind  o* 
mountain  behin<l  them;  wav  back  into 
the  hills  it  reached,  an'  there  was  a  river 
came  down  through  it  that  thev  use<l  to 
(loat  the  logs  down  on.  Sometimes  the 
river  would  be  all  choked  up  with  the 
logs  in  among  the  rocks,  an*  then  the 
lumbermen  'd  have  to  come  down  an' 
start  'em  an'  get  'em  loose,  an'  set  'em 
goin'  again.  'T  was  awful  dangemus 
doin'  this ;  lots  o'  lund)ermen  got  drowned 


doin'  it.  Wlien  the  river  was  high,  it 
just  rushed  an'  tore  round  the  points  o' 
the  rocks,  as  if  the  very  devil  the  place 
was  named  for  was  drivin'  it.  But  the 
walls  were  so  high  that  when  you  stood 
up  on  top  and  looked  down  you  could  n't 
see  that  the  river  was  rushin'  at  all;  it 
jest  looked  white  where  it  was  foamy,  an* 
green  where  it  was  smooth,  but  it  all 
looked  as  still  as  if  it  was  paint«d;  an' 
as  for  the  great  logs,  they  did  n't  look 
any  bigger  'n  little  young  saplings.  Well, 
's  I  said,  everybody  I  ever  heard  of  in 
the  world  but  me  thought  'twas  splen- 
did to  go  out  there  'n'  scramble  all  along 
the  rocks  at  the  top,  'n'  look  down  into 
this  place,  an'  nothin'  would  do  Seth 
now  but  that  he  must  take  Nelly  there; 
an'  he  'd  told  her  so  much  about  it  she 
was  jest  wild  to  see  it.  So  't  was  settled 
that  we  should  do  that  the  very  first  daj 
after  we  got  there;  'n'  the  next  day  we 
were  goin'  after  May  flowers  on  a  hill 
I  knew,  up  river  a  piece,  where  I  used 
to  go  with  John  the  spring  before  we 
were  married.  It  was  real  late  when  wo 
got  into  town;  we'd  been  two  days  on 
the  road;  the  cattle  h<ad  acted  like  fury 
some  of  the  time,  'n'  John,  he  was  pretty 
well  beat  out  a-ridin'  hither  'n*  thither, 
keepin'  'em  in  the  road.  We  went  to  a 
little  tavern  down  near  the  water,  where 
the  drovers  always  went;  it  had  good 
yards  for  the  cattle.  Nelly  and  I  was 
awful  tired,  too;  we  wa'n't  used  to  rid- 
in'  so  much;  'n'  the  springs  to  our  wag- 
on wa'n't  very  stnmg,  so  we  got  jolted 
considerable.  Jest  as  wo  was  gcttin'  out| 
Nelly  says  to  me,  *  Oh,  gooilncss  me! 
I  'm  as  stiff  .as  if  [  was  a  hundre<l.' 

»*»So'm  I,'  says  I,  *  as  stiff's  if  I 
was  a  thousand.'  Ye  see  I  recollect 
every  word  'n'  everything.  So  I  was 
quite  surprised  when  I  heard  her  say  to 
John,  at  supper,  — 

**  *  John,  can't  you  take  me  out  to  buy 
a  pair  of  ghivesV  The  fingers  of  mine 
have  all  come  through,  a-holdin'  on  to  the 
seat  these  two  days.' 

*»  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  John.  'I'll  take 
you  right  after  supj>er.' 

**  It  crossed  mv  nund  then  that  it  wm 
queer  she  did  n't  ask  Seth,  —  ho  knew 
the  town  as  well  as  John  did;  but  I  jett 
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thonght  she  wanted   a  little  run  with 
John,  'u'  I  knew  it  would  n't  take  ten 
minutes.     Afterwards  1  recollected  that 
John  did  n't  ask  me  to  n;o,  an'  I  wondered 
I  did  n't  think  of  it  at  the  time,  for  John 
never  started  off  anywhere  without  say- 
ing, *  Come,  Moll,  — come  along.*     He 
didn't  ask  me  this  time;  but  I   never 
once  thought  anythinfr,  an'  I  went  right 
up  to  my  room  an'  laid  down  on  the  bed. 
I  was   awful  tired.     Pretty   soon   John 
came  in  an'  sat  down  in  a  chair,  an' 
says  he,  *  I   declare,  Moll,   I  'm  about 
played  out.     This  rid  in'  after  cattle  two 
days  is  hard  work.     I  don't  know  when 
I  've  felt  so  used  up,'  an'  he  jest  sat 's 
if  he  could  n't  stir.     But  presently  he 
got  up  an'  went  out  again,  an'  I  heard 
them   all  talkin'  in  the  hall;  an'  then 
they  went  out,  an'  I  thouj^ht  they  'd  all 
gone   together   for   the   gloves.     I  was 
lookin*  at  a  newspaper  I  found  in  the 
room,  an'  pretty  soon  I  dozed  off  asleep, 
an'  when  I  waked  up  the  town  clock  was 
strikin'  nine.     I  started  up,  an'  I  could 
n't  think  whore  I  was  for  a  minute,  an' 
then  I  beirH'n  to  wonder  where  thcv  all 
were.     In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  steps 
comin'  up;  an' then  I  heard  Nelly's  voice 
at  the  door,  an'  she  spoke  real  low,  and 
says  she  "  —  Here  Sister  Mary  stopped, 
and  her  voice  choked.     ** There   isn't 
any  need  of  my  repeatin'  what  she  said; 
it  was  n't  till  afterwards  that  I  put  this 
an'  that  together,  an'  made  out  what  it 
meant.     Then  she  went  right  on  to  her 
room,  an'  John,  he  went  away.  In  a  min- 
ute more  I  heard  her  speakin'  to  Seth  in 
her  room,  which  was  close  to  ours,  so  I 
knew  Seth  had  n't  gone  with  'em,  after 
all;  but  I  did  n't  think  anything  then, — 
not  till  a  few  minutes  after,  when   she 
came  down   the  hall,  and  I  heard  her 
stop  and  go  back  a  step,  and  then  come 
on,  and  give  a  little  knock  at  ray  door. 
And  when  I  said,  '  Come  in,'  she  came 
in  an'  sat  down  on  the  bed,  an'  showed 
me  her  gloves,  'n'  beg.in  to  tell  me  about 
the  store  where  she  bought  'em,  'n'  she 
acted  so  queer!     She  never  once  looked 
in  my  face,  an'  she  seemed  nervous  like, 
an'  I  wondered  to  myself  what  in  the 
world  was  the  matter  with  her;  but  even 
then  I  never  thought  about  John.    He 


came  in  presently,  'n'  sat  down,  *n'  pret- 
ty soon  she  got  up  and  went  off  to  bed. 
Then  I  asked  John  where  in  the  world 
they  went,  to  be  so  long;  an'  then  he 
told  me  where  they  'd  been,  an'  it  wa'n't 
but  a  few  minutes'  walk.     I  don't  know 
what  't  was,  I  could  n't  ever  tell,  but 
there  was  something  in  his  way  o'  speak- 
in'  that  did  n't  sotmd  natural,  —  not  a 
mite.     You  know  you  feel  things,  some- 
times ;  well,  I  jest  felt  something  that 
you  couldn't  put  into  any  words,  an'  it 
all  came  over  me  in  a  minute  how  queer 
it  was,  when  John  was  so  tired  he  could 
n't  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  for  him 
to  go  walking  up  'n'  down  with  her  for 
more  than  an  hour.     'T  was  only  a  little 
after  seven  when  we  came  up  from  tea, 
an'  now  it  was  after  nine.     I  never  said 
a  single  word,  but  I  jest  lay  thinkin', 
thinkin'  it  over,  I  don't  know  how  long, 
—  ten  minutes  may  be,  —  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  John,  he  came  up  and  kissed  me, 
oh,  such  a  kiss!    Well,  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  make  ye  understand,  if  I  was  to 
try,  what  it  was  about  that  kiss.    I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  ye  the  difference,  un- 
less ye  know  it  yourself.      John  had  n't 
kissed  me  that  way  for  years,  —  not  for 
years  an'  years  ;  it  was  the  way  he  used 
to  kiss  me  at  the  very  fust,  —  when  we 
were  fust  married.     A  man  don't  kiss 
ye  jest  the  same  after  he  's  used  to  bein' 
with  ye  all  the  time;  it 's  their  nature,  I 
suppose,  an'  a  woman 's  got   to  be  real 
sensible  not  to  mind  it  when  it  fust  be- 
gins to  be  different;  but  if  she  is  sensible 
she  won't  mind  it;  the  love  's  there  all 
the  same,  and  as  like  's  not  better  when 
it's  all  quiet  like,  and  nothin'  wild  or 
hasty  al)out  it.    Jest  as  soon  as  John  set 
his  lips  on  to  mine  that  way,  I  gave  a 
little  scream;  I  could  n't  help  iu    He  jest 
laughed,  and  turned  away,  an'  I  did  n't 
say  a  word;  but  if  there  'd  been  a  blaze 
o'  lightnin'  in  the  room  that  minute,  an' 
the  words  written  on  the  wall,  I  should 
n't  ha'  read  it  any  plainer  what  that  kiss 
meant.     I  knew  he  'd  been  kissin'  Nel- 
ly; an'  that  was  the  reason  she  'd  acted 
so  queer,  an'  that  was  the  reason  they  'd 
stayed  out  a-wanderin'  round  in  the  dark 
all  that  time.     I  never  spoke  a  word, 
an'  when  John  spoke  to  me  I  pretended 
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to  be  Found  asleep;  an'  then  I  laid  there 
all  that  night,  with  my  eyes  wide  open, 
thinkin*  what  'd  become  of  me,  an*  wish- 
in*  myself  dead.  Now  I  suppose  there  *8 
plenty  o*  folks  that  don't  think  there's 
any  great  harm  done  if  a  married  man 
does  kiss  a  pretty  girl;  an*  I  don't  go  to 
say  myself  that  it's  any  sin.  I  don't 
suppose  it  can  be,  or  the  Lord  would  n't 
ha'  made  so  many  real  good,  honest  sort 
o'  men,  with  such  natures  that  they  can't 
help  doin'  it  when  the  notion  seizes  'em. 
But  this  is  what  I  do  say:  that  while  a 
man  loves  one  woman  with  his  whole 
heart  an*  soul,  he  don't  ever  want  to 
kiss  any  other  woman;  more 'n  that,  it 
would  go  against  him  to;  he  could  n't. 
An*  that 's  the  way  I  'd  always  loved 
John,  an'  that 's  the  way  T  *d  always 
tliought  he  loved  me;  an*  he  did,  too,  1 
know  he  did,  till  that  night. 

**  Well,  in  the  morning  I  waited  for 
John  to  speak  fust ;  soon  *s  T  answenid 
him  I  expcM't  lie  knew  by  my  voice  what 
1  was  thinkin'  of.  I  don't  doubt  he 
knew  I  knew  all  about  it.  We  *d  often 
talked  about  such  thinjjs,  an*  1  'd  always 
told  him  that  I  should  think  any  wom- 
an would  know  in  one  second  if  any- 
body 'd  come  between  her  an*  her  hus- 
band.  lie  did  n*t  say  much ;  when  he 
did  speak,  he  seemed  to  be  kind  o'  try- 
in*  to  sav  cheerful  and  natural  thinjxs; 
an'  every  time  I  answered  him,  my  voice 
PCenKMl  lo  me  to  get  fainter  *n*  fainter; 
it  secnmd  to  me  1  was  jestdyin'  all  over. 
I  couM  see  he  was  a-thiiikin'  an'  thinkin'. 
I  *m  almost  sure  lie  had  a  notion  to  tell 
me  himself  jest  what  he  *d  done;  an* 
I've  often  thought  if  I'd  gone  up  an' 
put  my  arms  round  him,  an*  burst  out 
cryin',  the  way  1  felt  like  doin',  he  would 
ha*  told  me,  an*  everything  would  have 
been  different.  But  I  expect  h(^  did  n*t 
dare  to;  a  man  can't  tell  how  a  woman 
*ll  take  things;  and  then  it  would  n't 
ba'  been  fair  to  Nellv,  either.  I  was 
combin'  my  hair,  before,  the  glass,  when 
he  got  all  dressed,  an'  he  came  up  be- 
hind me  and  put  his  two  hands  on  my 
neck.  *  Oh,  tlon't! '  said  I;  '  your  hands 
are  col<l.*  lie  never  said  a  word,  but 
went  right  out  o*  the  room.  The  tears 
jest  rolled  down  my  face  soon  *s  he  *d 


shut  the  door.  I  knew  now,  clearer  'n 
ever,  jest  how  it  all  was;  an'  what  I  was 
to  do  I  could  n't  see.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  could  n*t  go  down  to  breakfast,  an* 
look  Nellv  Bjirrett  in  the  face,  without 
burstin*  out  crvin*.  I  did  n*t  feel  no 
ways  angry  with  her,  an*  I  wondered  I 
did  n't ;  but  1  'd  always  been  so  fond  of 
her,  I  could  n*t.  And  I  did  n't  feel  a 
bit  mad  with  John  either;  all  the  joaloas 
women  I  *d  ever  seen  had  acted  real 
mad,  but  I  did  n*t  feel  so.  I  only  jest 
felt  *s  if  the  heart  had  died  right  out  o' 
me,  and  if  I  could  jest  get  right  away 
out  of  evcr}'body's  sight,  that  was  all 
I  *d  ask.  But  I  was  proud,  too,  an'  I 
did  n't  want  anybo<ly  to  see  I  felt  bad, 
especially  Nelly.  I  determined  that  she 
should  n't  know  a  thing;  so  I  went  down 
to  breakfast,  and  I  spoke  to  Nolly  jest 
the  same  as  ever.  1  saw  her  a-lookin'  at 
me,  but  I  did  n't  take  anv  notice.  John 
did  n't  come  in  till  after  we  *d  all  set 
down  at  the  table;  he  came  right  along, 
as  if  he  was  goin'  to  set  down  bv  me, 
an*  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  went  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  an'  set  down  by 
her,  right  opj)osite  me.  Now  that  wa'n't 
but  a  very  little  thing,  but  there 's  times 
when  the  least  thing  '11  seem  as  if  it  *ud 
kill  ve  ;  an'  when  he  went  round  the 
other  side  the  table,  an'  sjit  down  by 
side  o'  Nellv,  I  could  have  screamed 
right  out,  it  hurt  me  so  ;  but  I  jest  went 
ridit  on  talkin'  to  Seth,  an*  did  n't  seem 
to  notice.  It 's  a  mercv  our  thousfhtB 
ain't  written  on  our  faces;  there  would 
n't  be  any  livin'  in  this  world  if  they 
were. 

'*  Well,  we  started  right  after  break- 
fast. Wc  *d  got  a  lM>autiful  lunch  put 
up  in  a  basket;  and  oh  my!  but  the  sun 
did  shine  that  dav.  Thev  all  said  't  was 
the  pn^ttiest  kind  of  a  spring  day  ;  an'  I 
expect  it  was,  but  to  me  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  jest  blindin*  with  light.  I  wanted 
to  shut  mv  eves  all  the  time.  I  sat  on  the 
back  seat  with  Nelly,  an'  John  an'  Seth, 
they  sat  for'anl.  I  expected  Juhn  'ud 
ask  her  to  ride  with  him,  but  he  did  n't. 
He  felt  real  sorrv  for  me  in  his  Iicart,  —  1 
know  he  did.  I  shall  always  think  that; 
I  always  have. 

*^  It  was  pix'tty  noiir  noon  when  we  got 
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to  the  top  o'  the  Run.  The  horses  went 
slow;  they  were  tired,  comin'  off  such  a 
long  journey ;  it  seemed  to  me  they  jest 
crawled  an'  crawled.  I  wanted  to  get 
there,  an*  get  out,  an*  get  off  alone  by 
myself  an*  think.  When  we  got  out  o* 
the  wagon,  Nelly  says,  *  Now,  I  *m  goin' 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Run.  Won't 
you  take  me,  John?  ' 

*'*0h,  don't!*  said  I.  » It 's  awful 
dangerous  goin*  down  there.  Sometimes 
the  ro<tks  fall,  and  if  one  was  to  slip  un- 
der your  feet  ye  M  roll  to  the  bottom. 
I  *ye  hefird  of  the  narrowest  escapes.' 

**  *  I  don*t  care,*  says  Nelly.  *  I  *m 
goin*  down  if  I  have  to  go  alone.  I  *m 
goin*  to  sec  the  whole  on  *t.* 

*'  John  was  busy  unhitchin'  the  horses, 
an*  did  n't  hear  her;  but  when  he  came 
up,  I  found  they  'd  talked  it  all  over  be- 
fore, an*  she  'd  told  him  she  meant  to 
go  down.  It  seemed  to  me  I  should  go 
crazy  while  they  stood  talkin*.  At  last 
I  says,  *  Well,  I  'm  jest  goin'  to  sit  down 
up  here,  while  you  t^o  scramblin*  about. 
I  *ve  been  all  round  here  lots  o*  times; 
it  *s  no  new  sight  to  me.  I  'II  stay  where 
I  am.' 

**  I  thought  John  'ud  urge  me  to  go 
along,  at  least  j)art  way.  But  he  did 
n't.  He  never  said  one  word.  !My  heart 
turned  sort  o*  faint  in  me,  *s  I  saw  he 
didn't  speak;  of  course  I  saw  then, 
plain  enoujjli,  ho  W  rather  go  alone  with 
her;  Selh  couldn't  go  far  with  'em,  he 
was  so  lame.  Jest  as  they  were  startin', 
Seth,  he  turns  to  me,  an'  says  he,  jest  as 
unsuspicious  as  could  be,  an'  laughin*, 
*  I  guess  I  can't  keep  up  with  them 
Ion  jr.     I  Ml  roam  round  bv  mvself.' 

'*  I  watched  them  as  they  set  off,  Nelly 
goin*  ahead  like  a  deer,  an'  I  could  n't 
stand  it.     I  called  out  *  John! ' 

**  *  What  is  it?  '  he  said,  an'  turned 
round,  but  never  came  a  step  back. 

'*  *  Coiue  here  a  minute,'  I  said.  lie 
came  and  stood  close  to  me,  but  he  did  n't 
look  ri;j;ht  square  into  my  eyes.  I  guess 
he  mistrusted  what  I  was  goin*  to  say. 

**  *  Oh,  John,'  said  I,  an*  I  know  my 
eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  *  won't  you 
jest  go  slow,  and  re>t  between  whiles,  so 
Seth  can  keep  with  yeV  He  said  he 
could  n't  keep  up  with  you,  an'  he  'd  have 


to  go  alone.  And,  John,  please  don't  go 
down  into  the  Run;  I'd  feel  so  much 
easier  if  ye  would  n't.  I  shall  jest  sit 
here  and  worry  every  minute,  if  I  think 
ye  're  goin'  down  there.  It 's  awful  dan- 
gerous. Do  promise  me  ye  won't  do  it, 
John.* 

**  *  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go,  myself,' 
said  John,  *  but  Nelly,  she  's  so  set  to. 
But  I  guess  there  won't  be  time,  any- 
how,' an'  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  *  No,'  he  said,  *  we  could 
n't  do  it  possibly,  and  get  back  here  in 
two  hours.* 

*'  I  felt  real  grateful  then,  and  I  said, 
*  Oh,  if  you  only  won't  1  I  'd  feel  so 
much  easier.' 

**  *  Well,  we  '11  report  to  you,*  he  said, 
and  hurried  off  to  overtake  Nelly,  and 
never  looked  back  at  me  once;  an'  those 
were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  John 
speak,  an'  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
set  eyes  on  his  face. 

*^  I  can't  tell  ye  much  about  the  time  I 
sat  there  alone  on  those  rocks.  It  seemed 
to  me  't  was  a  thousand  years.  I  got  a 
shady  place,  under  an  old  cedar-tree, 
where  I  could  look  way  down  into  the 
Run  an'  off  to  sea.  You  could  see  the 
line  o'  the  river,  way  out  to  the  harbor, 
whore  the  great  booms  were  that  held 
the  logs.  There  were  ships  comin'  an' 
goin',  I  remember;  an'  I  watched  'em  's 
far  as  I  could;  an'  there  were  lots  o'  lit- 
tle ants  crawlin'  round  on  the  ground,  — 
ants  *n'  flies  'n'  several  kinds  o'  little 
insects  with  shining  wings,  —  all  goin', 
goin',  an'  never  once  stoppni*  to  rest;  an* 
I  looked  at  'em  all  with  a  kind  o'  pitiful 
wonder  what  God  made  such  a  world 
full  o'  creatures  for,  an'  if  there  was  any 
livin'  thing  that  did  n't  have  to  suffer.  I 
remember  an  eagle  flew  across  the  Run 
once,  an'  a  lark  sung  out;  an'  when  that 
lark  sung,  I  jest  burst  out  cryin',  I  did 
n't  see  how  anything  could  be  so  glad  as 
that  bird's  voice  sounded.  I  felt  's  if 
I  'd  like  to  kill  it  for  singin'  so  close  to 
me.  The  more  I  thought,  the  more  I 
felt  sure  that  John  would  go  down  the 
wall  o'  the  river,  after  all;  for  as  I 
thought  over  what  he  said,  I  saw  he  had 
n't  made  any  promise.  He  only  said 
there  would  n't  be  time,  he  guessed;  and 
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I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  'd  all  along 
meant  to  do  it,  if  Nelly  was  set  to  go. 
I  got  up,  an'  walked  round  an'  round. 
One  minute  I  thounrlit  I  'd  go  after  'em, 
an'  see  if  I  could  n't  keep  him  from  go- 
in'  ;  but  I  knew  I  could  n't  ever  find  'em 
in  that  wild  place.  There  's  more  'n 
five  hundred  thousand  rocks,  all  piled  up 
one  top  of  another,  an'  in  an'  out,  an' 
every  which  way,  along  the  top  o'  that 
Run.  Oh,  but  it's  well  named  for  the 
devil;  it  's  named  true. 

**  At  last,  I  took  John's  coat,  —  he'd 
taken  it  off  an*  thrown  it  on  the  ground, 
jest  as  he  started ;  he  said  he  'd  be  too 
warm,  —  I  took  that  an'  folded  it  up, 
and  laid  down  on  the  ground  an'  put 
my  head  on  it;  an'  's  soon  's  I  touched 
it,  I  jest  burst  out  cry  in'  again.  I  jest 
huKjred  that  old  coat,  'n'  I  kissed  it,  'n' 
I  cried  till,  if  you  '11  believe  nie,  I  went 
to  sleep.  Now,  was  n't  that  a  queer 
thing,  too,  that  when  I  was  a-feelin'  so 
wretched  I  could  ha'  slept?  But  I  was 
jest  worn  out  with  lyin'  awake  the  night 
before,  an'  keepin'  such  a  strain  on  my- 
self not  to  show  anything;  an*  I  must  have 
slept  a  good  two  hours,  for  when  I  waked 
up  the  sun  was  shinin'  on  my  head,  and 
it  ha<l  come  a  good  piece  to  do  that.  I 
jumped  up  an'  looked  round;  the  horses 
were  whinny  in'  like  mad,  and  I  knew  by 
that  it  must  be  real  late.  They  were 
used  to  lH*in'  fed  about  noon.  At  first  I 
thought  1  'd  zo  an'  see  if  I  could  nH  find 
John  an'  the  rest ;  but  I  knew  that  would 
n't  be  any  use;  so  1  Scat  down  again,  an* 
waited.  1  jest  looked  off  to  sea,  an* 
never  turned  my  I'yes  any  other  way.  T 
did  n't  dare  to  look  down  into  the  Run. 
It  seemed  to  nie,  if  I  di<l,  I  should  throw 
myself  in,  sure.  So  I  sat  still  'n'  looked 
off  at  that  ocean  and  skv,  till  *t  seemed 

m 

's  if  I  could  see  rijrht  through  the  sky. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  steps  comin', 
and  great  pantin'  breaths,  'n'  I  got  up, 
'n'  ran  up  the  l)ank.  I  was  a  little  ways 
down  on  a  big  ledge,  in  the  shade;  an* 
as  soon  's  I  ^ot  to  the  top,  there  I  saw 
Nelly,  runnin',  a-hoMin'  on  to  both  her 
sides.  She  could  n't  hanllv  get  one  foot 
before  the  other,  she  was  pantin'  so,  'n* 
the  tears  streamin'  down  her  face,  'n' 
ihe  gaspin'  out,  — 


«*  *  Oh,  —  oh,  MoU!  John  's  — faUen 

—  in;  Seth  —  he's  tryin*  —  to  —  get— 
down  —  to  him ;  —  he  —  says  —  we  — 
must  harness  —  right  —  up  —  *n'  drive 

—  back  —  'n' get  —  men  —  to  go  — np 

—  in  a  boat.  Perhaps  —  they  —  can  ^ 
find  —  him  —  better  —  that  —  way.' 

**  It  seemed  's  if  I  did  n't  hear  a  thing 
after  the  first  word.  I  kept  intemiptin' 
her.  *  I  'm  goin'  down  to  him  myself,' 
I  said,  an'  I  started  to  run  the  way  she  'd 
come.  But  she  grabbed  hold  o'  me  like 
iron. 

''  <  Moll,  Moll  I '  she  said, « there  oonld 
n't  no  mortal  woman  go  down  there;  it 's 
a  straight  precipice  where  he  went  over 
Seth  's  workin'  down  higher  up,  an*  if 
he  is  on  the  rocks  he  '11  get  to  him  after 
a  while.  But  Seth  said  I  was  to  tell 
you  tliat  he  said  for  you  to  go;  you  'd 
help  best  by  gettin'  men  up  the  other 
way  with  a  boat.* 

**  *  Where  was  you?  '  said  I,  's  I  was 
gettin'  the  harness  on  to  old  Kate.  My 
hands  trembled  so  I  could  n't  hardly  do 
anything;  but  Nelly,  she  was  workin' 
's  if  she  wa'n't  any  mortal  woman.  She 
had  Dick  all  harnessed  before  I  'd  got 
the  headstall  on  to  Kate.  '  Where  was 
you  when  he  fell  over?  How  *d  he  oome 
to  fall?' 

**  *  Oh,  we  were  half-way  down  the 
wall,'  said  she,  *  an'  we  came  to  a  nar* 
row  ledi;e  he  thought  we  could  walk  on; 
'n*  he  jest  stepped  on  to  it,  *n*  held  out 
his  han<l  to  me,  and  says,  **  Come  on, 
Nelly,  give  me  your  hand.  I  '11  lead  yon 
across!  "  An'  I  was  jest  liftin'  my  foot 
to  step  on,  an'  the  words  wa'n't  out  o' 
his  mouth,  when  the  whole  ledge  fell,  'n' 
he  went  right  out  of  my  sight,  and  the 
whole  rock  where  I  was  standing  shook 
so  that  I  fell  down  fiat.  As  soon  's  I 
could  I  crept  out  an'  looked  over,  but  I 
could  n't  see  anything;  it  was  a  straight 
wall  right  down  to  the  river.  But  Seth 
says  there  are  lots  o'  ledges;  he  may 
have  caught  on  one.' 

•*  *  Was  Seth  there,  too?  '  said  I.  I 
spoke  very  slow.  I  seemed  to  be  all  tarn- 
in'  to  stone,  somehow,  now  I  found  thai 
't  was  in  goin'  down  that  wall  I  'd  begged 
him  so  not  to  go  down  that  he  'd  mel 
his  death ;  for  I  knew  he  was  dead, " 
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knew  it  jest  's  well  the  fust  minute  she 
said,  *  John 's  fallen  in  I '  's  I  know  it 
now.  *  Was  Seth  there  when  he  fell 
in?  '  said  I,  slower  *n'  louder.  She  had 
n't  seemed  to  hear  me. 

»*  »  Oh,  no,'  she  said.  *  Seth  had  n't 
been  with  us  at  all.  He  said  he  'd  take 
it  easy.  I  found  him  on  the  top.  He 
wa'n*t  very  far  off  from  the  place  where 
we  went  <lown.' 

**  I  did  n't  say  anything.  I  jest  lashed 
those  horses;  I  wonder  we  did  n't  break 
our  necks,  for  't  was  an  awful  road.  At 
last  my  hands  got  so  cold,  for  all  't  was 
a  warm  day,  1  could  n't  drive,  'n'  I  put 
the  reins  into  Nelly's  hands,  'n'  says  I, 
*  You  must  drive;  I  can't;  '  an'  that  was 
the  last  tliinor  I  knew  till  I  come  to  in  a 
bed.  Thev  told  me  about  it  afterwards. 
They  said  I  went  into  a  dea<l  faint  's 
soon  's  I  handed  the  reins  to  Nelly,  an' 
if  a  man  had  n't  come  along  jest  that 
minute,  a-ridin'  horseback,  she  never 
could  have  kept  me  in  that  wagon  an' 
driven  the  horses;  but  the  man,  he  fast- 
ened his  horse  behind,  and  got  in  an' 
drove,  and  Nelly,  she  held  me  up;  an* 
I  never  knew  no  more  when  they  lifted 
me  out  than  if  I  had  been  stone  dead." 

Here  Sister  Mary  paused ,  drew  a  long 
sigh,  clasped  her  hands  tighter,  and  shut 
her  eyes.  I  waited  a  long  time  for  her 
to  speak.  Then  I  said,  in  a  quivering 
voice,  — 

**  Oh,  tell  me  the  rest!  Do  let  me 
know  it  all!" 

She  oi)ened  her  eyes  very  slowly,  and 
looked  at  me  with  the  gaze  of  one  just 
awakening;  from  a  trance.  Tejirs  rolled 
down  her  che(»ks,  and  her  voice  for  the 
first  time  trembled,  as  she  replied,  — 

**  There  is  n't  any  more  to  tell." 

**  Did  n't  they  ever  find  his  body?  " 
I  ventured  to  ask. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  sob.  **Tliey 
found  his  bo<ly ;  but  it  was  a  week,  first 
It  worked  down  with  the  logs;  the  river 
was  awful  high.  They  found  it  in  one  o' 
the  booms;  but  I  never  saw  it.  They 
said  I  'd  better  not." 

**  Did  you  go  home  with  Nelly  an' 
Seth?"  I  asked. 

A  deep  red  mounted  instantly  to  her 
cheek.   *^  You  don't  suppose  I  could  ever 


ha'  looked  into  that  girl's  face  again,  do 
you?  "  said  she.  **  Not  that  I  blamed 
her  a  mite,  —  no,  not  a  mite ;  but  I  could 
n't  ever  see  her  again,  —  that 's  all.  I 
think  I  should  have  dropped  dead  to 
look  at  her.  Her  face  wa'n't  ever  from 
before  my  eyes,  any  more  'n  John's  was; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  could  n't  even  be  let  to 
think  of  him,  even  in  his  grave,  without 
seein'  her  face  alonor-side.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  that  was  the  way  my 
mind  worked,  an'  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  myself.  I  guess  I  wa'n't  quite 
right  in  my  head  for  a  spell.  I  was  at 
Parson  Quimby's.  They  took  me  in; 
they  'd  always  been  good  friends  of  ours. 
Seth  and  Nelly,  they  stayed  down  's  long 
's  they  could;  an'  they  'd  come  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  an'  beg  to  see  me;  but  I 
could  n't.  Nelly,  she  came  up  to  the 
door  o'  my  room  once,  and  stood  there 
cry  in',  an'  callin'  through  to  me,  — 

**  *  Oh,  Moll,  do  jest  let  me  kiss  ye  for 
good -by;'  an'  she  cried  so  ye  could 
hear  her  all  over  the  house.  Mrs.  Quim- 
by,  she  was  sittin'  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  says  she,  — 

**  *  Oh,  do  let  that  poor  child  in,  can't 
ye?  She  's  brcakin*  her  heart;  she  thinks 
you  feel  to  think  on  her  's  if  she  was  to 
blame  for  all  that 's  happened.' 

**  But  I  could  n't  see  her,  1  told  Mrs. 
Quimby;  an'  I  charged  her  to  say  it  's 
strong  's  she  could  that  I  had  n't  any 
hard  feelin'  towards  her,  —  not  the  least 
mite.  I  did  n't  hold  her  no  ways  ac- 
countable for  John's  bein*  gone.  An'  that 
I  'd  alwjiys  loved  her,  an'  she  might 
count  on  it  I  always  should;  but,  the 
Lord  willin',  I  'd  never  set  my  eyes  on 
her, — not  in  this  world.     I  couldn't." 

**  No,"  said  I,  **  you  could  n't.  I  don't 
wonder  you  felt  so.  But  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  say  you  loved  her." 

»*  Well,  I  did,"  replied  Sister  Mary, 
**  an'  it  was  true.  I  always  did  love  the 
girl.  She  did  n't  live  long,  poor  little 
thing;  and  one  o'  the  last  things  she 
said  to  Seth  before  she  died  was,  *  Do, 
oh,  do  send  my  last  love  to  poor  Moll.' 
He  wrote  it  to  me  in  a  letter.  I  never 
saw  him  again,  either.  1  did  n't  want 
ever  to  see  anything  or  anybody  to  bring 
back  those  times.     I  sent  a  man  up  to 
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sell  out  the  farm  and  all  the  things.  They 
didn't  bring  much;  things  never  do 
when  you  have  to  sell  'em  that  way.  I 
put  all  the  money  in  the  bank,  an'  I, 
hain't  never  touched  it  sencc,  — only  jest 
the  interest.  L  worked  round  there  a 
spell;  but  I  was  n't  easy  till  I  got  away, 
'n  came  down  here  nussin.  It 's  the 
only  thing  does  me  any  good.  It 's  goin' 
on  sixteen  years  now  I  've  been  nussin 
in  this  hospital." 

**Now,"  she  added,  **I  don't  know 
whether  I  'm  goin*  to  feel  wuss  or  better 
for  rakin'  all  my  troubles  open  this  way. 
I  hain't  ever  told  a  livin'  soul  but  you 
since  I  came  away  from  home;  but  I  felt 
drawn  to  tell  you,  somehow.  It  seemed 
to  me  you  had  more  sympatliy  than  com- 


mon. 


>j 


For  answer,   I   took    Sister   Mary's 
wrinkled  hand  in  mine  and  kissed  it ;  my 


eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  I  had  no 
voice  to  speak. 

**  Was  n't  what  I  said  true?"  she 
added.  **  There  ain't  any  comfort  for 
such  a  trouble  's  that;  an'  there  neyer 
was,  an'  there  never  will  be,  not  even  in 
heaven,  supposin'  I  'm  so  lucky  's  to  get 
there,  an'  we  know  our  friends  when  we 
see  'em,  which  I've  never  been  clear 
about  in  my  own  mind,  notwithstandin* 
I  was  Methodist  raised  an'  a  member 
there  thirty  years,  —  no,  there  ain't  any 
comfort." 

**  No,'-'  said  I,  **  you  spoke  the  tmth. 
There  is  n*t  any  comfort." 

*'Yes,"  said  she,  **  that's  jest  what 
I  've  always  felt;  it 's  the  way  I  *ve  al- 
ways looked  at  it.  But  it  ain't  the  way 
o'-  our  family  to  pine,  or  mope  round 
much,  —  not  so  long  's  there  's  anything 
to  be  done." 

Jane  SUttbee^ 
{Author  of  Massy  Sprague*8  DaugklmBl 


THE   CERAMIC  ART  IN  AMERICA. 


Some  curious  information  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Watson  regarding  the 
treatment  of  **  aesthetic  tea,"  as  Car- 
lyle  calls  it,  in  the  olden  time.  When 
Uie  aromatic  herb  was  first  introduced 
into  Salem,  it  was  customary  to  boil  it 
in  an  iron  kettle,  to  strain  oif  the  liquor, 
and,  liaving  placed  the  boiled  leaves  in 
a  dish,  to  butter  them.  They  were  then 
eaten,  and  the  decoction  was  used,  with- 
out milk  or  sugar,  to  wash  them  down. 
**  Surely,"  says  the  annalist,  **  the  mod- 
ern mode  of  taking  tea  in  French  por- 
celain gilt  cups,  with  patent  loaf-sugar 
and  cream,  stirred  with  a  silver  spoon, 
is  more  delieate,  refined,  and  elegant." 
This  being  readily  conceded,  and  no  de- 
mur beinor  niade  to  the  substitution  of 
the  decoction  for  the  buttered  leaves,  the 
subject  of  tea-drinking  is  not  thereby 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  debate.  When 
the  proper  position  of  tea  in  domestic 
economy  dawned  upon  tlie  Western  mind, 
the  tea-service  was  the  next  topic  of  dis- 


cussion. It  has  not  been  disposed  of  yet^ 
Styles  and  tastes  vary  and  change.  Old- 
fashioned  people  were  led  away  by  vari- 
ous degrees  of  beautiful  unifornuty»  or 
uniform  beauty,  and  set  their  hearts  on 
the  services,  many  of  which  still  survive 
to  charm  us  with  designs  and  colors  both 
sombre  and  gay,  complex  and  chaste. 
Lately  there  has  sprung  up  a  hereijr, 
very  attractive  it  must  be  confessod,  to 
the  effect  that  sets  are  a  long-standinf 
mistake.  Good  taste,  it  is  said,  de» 
mands  variety,  and  the  harlequin  la  the 
true  king.  Iji%  therefore,  a*  heavily  flow* 
ered  tea-cup  from  China  be  flanked  OB 
the  one  hand  by  a  delicate  specimen  el 
Sevres,  and  on  the  other  by  a  mora 
robust  representative  of  England;  wUle 
elsewhere  are  arrayed  the  wares  of  Sea* 
ony,  Berlin,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Japan* 

In  the  ceramic  art,  the  '^centuries el 
far-off  beauty"  lead  to  that  near  el 
hand.  The  routes  by  which  it  has  tnv^ 
eled  centre  in  our  tea-table,  and  iti  fteifi 
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are  marked  in  our  collections.  As  the 
fragrant  beverage  is  sipped,  and  the  light 
shines  through  the  tilted  porcelain  cup, 
the  different  stages  of  the  art  and  skill 
that  produced  it  may  be  thought  over. 
It  may  be  French,  English,  German,  or 
Oriental,  but  in  any  case  it  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  art  that  was,  in  all 
primitive  faiths,  the  gift  of  tlie  gods. 
It  becomes  a  serious  matter,  too,  when, 
to  chanjie  the  scene,  one  realizes  that 
the  massive  oranite  ware  of  the  restau- 
rant  is  the  nineteenth-century  develop- 
ment of  a  skill  derived  by  direct  teach- 
ino^  from  heaven.  All  that  this  means 
is,  of  course,  that  early  piety  in  this  way 
solved  a  problem  that  to  civilized  in- 
quiry is  a  problem  still.  Whoever  the 
first  potter  may  have  been,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  art  of  which  ceramico- 
mania  is  not  the  least  remarkable  prod- 
uct. The  refuse  of  the  savage  becomes 
venerable  to  his  civilized  successor,  — 
such  are  the  won<lers  of  time.  A  broken 
potsherd  may  fill  a  gap  in  the  construc- 
tion of  some  beautiful  theory  of  progres- 
sion. The  ceramic  chain  binding  the 
youth  of  the  world  to  its  oM  age  derives 
its  greatest  value  from  being  unbroken ; 
and  no  potter  that  ever  lived  can  be  over- 
looked, no  ware,  however  humble,  can 
be  despised.  No  doubt,  if  some  of  the 
potters  of  the  brave  days  of  old  could 
look  back  to  this  mundane  sphere,  they 
would  be  both  amused  and  astonished 
to  find  how  valuable  have  become  the 
coarse  and  inartistic  vessels  to  which 
thev  and  their  neicrhbors  and  customers 
had  attached  so  little  importance,  and  to 
see  them  placed  in  museums  and  collec- 
tions, and  commented  on  as  links  and  as 
earlv  buds  on  the  ceramic  branch  of  that 
art  which  has  its  roots  in  chaos  and  its 
loftiest  branches  beyond  mortal  ken.  To 
handle  one  of  these  old  vessels  is  like 
shnking  liands  with  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  humanitv  across  the  jjulf  of  time.  If 
it  be  examined  closely,  a  finger  mark 
may  be  found,  or  an  indentation  made 
by  the  nail  of  a  potter  who  lived  ages 
ago.  It  represents  an  idea,  and  as  it  is 
turned  round  a  dim  perception  is  felt  of 
the  fact  that,  with  all  its  rudeness,  it  is 
a  result  of  the  promptings  of  a  sense  of 


beauty,  inarticulate  almost,  like  the  gasp- 
ing of  a  dumb  man  trying  to  relieve  hii 
surcharged  heart  in  speech.  In  that  re- 
spect it  resembles  every  other  vessel 
produced  by  the  potter's  hand.  It  is  a 
record,  and  has  its  place  in  history. 

The  New  Worhl,  in  so  far  as  its  ce- 
ramic art  is  concerned,  differs  in  no  es- 
sential respect  from  the  Old.  Pottery 
reveals  a  singular  harmony  between  the 
ancient  peoples  of  the  two  continents 
in  religious  ideas  and  customs.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  Peruvian  and  the  Egyptian 
conceptions  of  deity.  Both  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  being,  whom  they 
worshiped  through  certain  natural  forms 
chosen  as  the  symbols  of  his  attributes. 
The  fine  glazed  pottery  of  Egypt  has 
supplied  numberless  illustrations  of  the 
religion  of  the  Nile,  and  it  is  from  the 
paintings  upon  pottery  that  we  derive 
almost  our  only  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Peru.  A  similar  par- 
allel might  be  drawn  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Peruvians.  In  regard  to 
the  respective  customs  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  the  pottery  of  Egypt  and 
Peru  indicates  many  points  of  similarity. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  special  ref- 
erence to  burial  urns,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  nearly  every  ancient 
people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
They  have  been  found  in  Etruria  and  in 
Roman  graves,  in  Gaul,  England,  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  at  several 
places  in  both  South,  Central,  and  North 
America.  There  is,  however,  one  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  burial  rite  as  it  was 
pq^ticed  in  Egypt  and  Peru  deserving 
of  notice.  According  to  Dr.  Birch,  the 
Egyptians  deposited  vases  in  their  tombs, 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  food  and  oth- 
er substances  for  the  future  use  of  the 
deceased.  Some  of  them  disclosed  traces 
of  articles  of  luxury  or  medicamenta, 
such  as  a  thick,  viscous  fluid,  the  lees 
of  wine,  fragrant,  solid  balsamic  and 
unctuous  substances,  asphalt,  a  bitumi- 
nous paste,  a  snuff-colored  powder,  and 
chopped  straw.  Turning  to  Peru,  we 
find  the  Inca  and  his  poor  subject  alike 
preparing  for  the  supposititious  needs  of 
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a  future  state.  Graves  have  been  opened 
in  whicli,  beside  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
were  discovered  vessels  of  ])Otter}r  con- 
taining maize  and  other  edibles.  That 
the  latter  were  intended  for  subsistence 
in  a  future  life  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  their  pottery,  therefore,  we  learn 
that  two  peoj)les  as  far  removed  from 
each  other  as  the  Egyptians  and  Peru- 
vians held  the  same  views  of  the  next 
life,  and  regarded  the  indefinite  future  as 
a  mere  prolongation  of  the  present. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be 
inferred  that  an  examination  of  the  pot- 
tery of  the  New  World  must  be  conduct- 
ed upon  the  same  principles,  and  will 
be  rewarded  with  the  same  historical 
results,  as  that  of  the  pottery  of  tlie  Old 
World.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  the  chronology  of  the  former  is  very 
inexact.  A  few  specimens  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  certain  age  with  approximate 
precision;  of  many  others  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  antedate  the  Span- 
ish conquest;  with  regard  to  an  equally 
large  number  even  conjecture  is  entire- 
ly at  fault.  These  unfortunate  circum- 
stances are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mys- 
tery overhanging  the  early  history  of 
Peru. 

The  specimens  at  our  command,  as 
they  may  be  studied  in  such  collections 
as  those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington  and  tlie  Peabodv  Muse- 
urn  at  Harvard,  are  divisible  into  great 
and  easily  distinguishable  classes.  There 
are,  first,  the  water  vessels  and  domestic 
utensils,  such  as  jars  and  pots,  which 
have  been  exhumed  on  the  coast  settle- 
ments. There  are,  secondly,  the  vases, 
many  of  which  are  decorated  with  human 
faces  in  relief,  which  come  from  Cuzco 
and  Lake  Titicaca.  A  tliird  division 
miirht  be  formed  of  the  vessels  modeled 
after  the  human  head,  in  some  of  which 
are  preserved  wonderfully  fine  types  of 
the  heads  and  faces  that  attracted  the 
potter.  Upon  the  first  of  these  classes, 
the  water  vessels  of  the  Chimus  and  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  upon  the  coast, 
the  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  seems 
to  have  been  lavished,  lliey  supply  a 
comprehensive  and  curious  index  to  Pe- 
ruvian customs.     The  typical  shape  is 


a  rotund  jar  with  an  arching  boUow  han- 
dle, and  spout  projecting  upward  from 
the  middle  of  the  arch.  The  handle  and 
spout  are  of  identically  the  same  pattern 
in  many  specimens  where  the  body  of 
the  vessels  is  never  seen  twice  alike.  In 
devising  the  shape  of  th^  latter,  the  Pe- 
ruvians followed  a  rule  which  is  discov- 
ered in  operation  in  every  country  with 
any  claim  to  the  possession  of  an  on^nal 
art.  They  found  models  in  nature,  and 
in  the  appliances  and  usages  of  their 
e very-day  life.  One  of  their  jars  thus 
represents  a  musician;  another,  a  prim- 
itive boat;  and  where  the  double  body  is 
brought  into  requisition,  or  where  a  short 
neck  Uikes  the  place  of  the  siphon  han- 
dle, a  hundred  instances  are  supplied  of 
an  appeal  for  suggestions  to  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  potter.  Thus,  in 
one  case,  the  two  sections  of  the  body 
consist  of  a  stag  and  doe;  in  another,  the 
orifice  of  one  of  twin  bottles  is  occupied 
by  a  bird;  in  a  third,  one  compartment 
is  modeled  after  the  human  figure;  in  a 
fourth,  the  jar  is  single,  and  represents 
the  human  head  and  bust,  the  orifice  be- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  head.  A  like  rule 
was  followed  in  designs  graved  in  the 
paste,  one  being  a  rude  and  inartistic 
semblance  of  the  human  face,  and  an- 
other consisting  of  a  bird.  There  are 
also  painted  representations  of  birds, 
serpents,  and  double-headed  snakes,  and 
these  are  found  mingled  with  geometric- 
al designs,  such  as  diamonds  arranged 
in  vertical  bands  and  other  patterns, 
which  recall  the  early  efforts  of  the 
Greeks  before  their  emancipation  from 
Phoenician  and  Assyrian  influences.  Hie 
art  of  Peru,  broadly  speaking,  may  be 
said  to  have  sought  expression  in  three 
distinct  forms,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
ceramic  art  of  every  country  that  passed 
the  most  primitive  stage,  namely,  the  im- 
itation of  natural  objects  by  the  modeler, 
who  follows  the  actual  form,  and  the 
same  imitation  by  means  of  graved  cw^ 
lines  and  colored  representations. 

Assuming  an  early  connection  between 
Peru  and  Central  America,  —  of  which 
the  historical  evidence  is  sufTiciently  d^ 
cisivc,  —  we  find,  with  the  exi'cption  of 
tlie  colors  found  upon  {laintcd  ware,  lilr 
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tie  in  common  between  the  potteries  of 
the  two  regions.  Large,  round,  heavily 
shaped  jars  and  painted  tripodal  basins 
from  Nicaragua,  and  earthen  images 
from  Guatemala,  take  the  place  of  the 
multiform  drinking  vessels  of  Peru.  The 
relationship  is  closer  between  the  Peru- 
vian and  the  red  ungUzcd  vessels  of  the 
Aztecs.  The  double  jar  reappears  among 
the  latter,  and  there  are  many  figures  of 
deities,  priests,  and  snakes  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  early  Mexican  civilization.' 
The  Aztec  black  glazed  ware  seems  to 
have  been  worked  with  considerable  care, 
and  the  details  of  the  designs  are  finished 
with  scrupulous  nicety.  Some  admira- 
ble specimens  of  tliis  quality  are  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  in  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. 

Coming  next  to  the  n^ound-builders, 
we  discover  a  similarity  between  their 
earthenware  remains  and  those  of  the 
Peruvians,  such  as  would  almost  justify 
the  inference  that,  at  a  period  now  im- 
possible to  specify,  a  connection  existed 
between  the  two  peoples.  Many  of  their 
vessels  are  either  modeled  after  natural 
objects,  or  are  surmounted  by  represen- 
tations more  or  less  rude  of  human  and 
animal  heads.  Their  ceramic  relics  have 
been  discovered  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississi[)pi  northward 
through  the  middle  section  of  the  United 
States.  That  either  through  the  mound- 
builders,  or  through  some  other  channel 
of  which  even  less  is  known,  a  knowl- 
edge of  working  in  clay  passed  from 
South  to  North  America  is  a  conclusion 
to  which  the  inquirer  is  almost  necessa- 
rily driven.  There  are  two  facts,  equally 
singular  and  distinct,  which  can  hardly 
be  explained  by  any  other  hypothesis. 
The  first  of  thei^e  is  that  corrugated  ware 
has  been  found  both  in  South  America 
and  among  the  Pueblos  and  Indians  of 
North  America.  The  manner  of  mak- 
ing this  ware  is  so  remarkable  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  could  have  been 
common  to  many  tribes  belonging  to 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  without  direct  transmis- 
sion or  tradition  from  one  source.  The 
heavy  clay  was  made  into  strips,  which 
'were  coiled  round  a  centre  formed  by 


keeping  the  end  of  the  strip  first  used 
stationary  at  a  point  representing  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  As  the 
strips  were  carried  round  one  above  the 
other,  the  layers  were  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether, and  in  doing  so  the  potter,  by 
using  either  his  nail  or  a  piece  of  wood, 
gave  the  jars  their  corrugated  appear- 
ance. Had  a  similar  process  been  known 
to  exist  in  any  other  country,  the  com- 
munity of  usage  throughout  America 
might  have  been  disposed  of  without  the 
assumption  of  a  community  of  origin. 
But  as  it  is  a  characteristic  of  a  large 
variety  of  the  ancient  pottery  of  this 
continent  only,  the  natural  supposition 
is  that  here,  in  some  unknown  locality, 
it  originated,  and  passed  from  tribe  to 
tribe  throughout  a  period  which  must 
have  comprised  many  centuries.  The 
second  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  both  in 
the  colors  employed  in  decoration  and 
in  shapes  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  pottery  of  the  Pueblos  and  the  Mo- 
quis  of  the  present  time  which  are  allied 
with  the  Peruvian.  An^ng  the  North 
American  Indian  tribes  the  cultivation 
of  ceramic  art  depended  rather  upon 
tribal  tendencies  and  usage,  as  deter- 
mined by  location  and  habits,  than  upon 
choice.  Those  who  approached  most 
nearly  the  typical  red  man  of  the  plains, 
whose  pursuits  of  preference  and  neces- 
sity were  war  and  the  chase,  found  noth- 
ing attractive  in  the  potter's  art  Those 
having  more  permanent  settlements  cul- 
tivated it  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with 
them  are  to  be  numbered  the  tribes 
which,  through  admixture  of  blood  or 
other  causes,  are  to  be  classed  as  e.xcep- 
tional.  The  Indians  of  New  Jersey  at- 
tained a  skill  never  displayed  by  the 
nomadic  hunters  of  the  far  West,  and 
have  left  urns,  clay  pipes,  and  many  frag- 
mentary relics  which  attest  their  taste  in 
decoration.  There  is  one  remarkable 
specimen  described  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott, 
of  Trenton,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
custom  indicated  by  it,  special  reference 
may  here  be  made.  It  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  box  of  black  pottery  mixed 
with  mica,  ornamented  on  all  sides  with 
fine  engraved  Unes.  **  When  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  it  was  full  of  a  reddish 
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powder  of  a  faint  aromatic  odor,  and 
contained  manv  of  the  smaller  bones  of 
a  deer.  These  bones  had  apparently  not 
been  exposed  to  heat  at  any  time,  but  were 
probably  the  remains  of  venison  buried 
with  and  intended  as  food  for  the  de- 
ceased, wliose  skeleton  was  found  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  *  box.'  '*  The  Indians 
of  New  Jersey  availed  themselves  of  the 
same  beds  of  clay  to  whieh  the  manufact- 
urers of  terra  cotta  now  resort.  Like 
many  other  pottery-makinj^  tribes  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  West,  thev  mixed  it  with 
crushed  shells,  Scand,  or  mica,  and  re- 
Btricte<l  their  decorative  efforts  to  a  pro- 
fusion of  lines  and  dots.  One  remarka- 
ble fact  regard injj  tlie  oM  potters  of  the 
continent,  in  South,  Central,  and  North 
America,  is  the  absence  of  the  pottiT's 
wheel.  Molding  appears  to  have  been 
practice*!  by  them  all,  from  the  Peruvi- 
ans to  the  Indians;  but  that  a  contriv- 
ance, of  the  use  of  which  in  the  Old 
World  the  (evidences  are  so  frequent, 
should  have  been  unknown  to  any  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitiints  of  America  is  not 
the  least  ^i^srula^  result  of  our  investijra- 
tions  amongst  their  pottery. 

One  of  the  most  im|)ortant  and  at  the 
same  time  most  absorbing  questions  in 
connection  with  the  present  and  future 
of  the  ceramic  art  in  the  United  States 
arises  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clavs  of  this  country.  It  mav 
be  premis(;d  that  the  language  employed 
by  potters  and  by  the  owners  of  deposits 
in  designating  the  clnys  of  their  respect- 
ive sections  is  occasionally  misleading. 
Thus  there  is  a  quality  of  clay  in  New 
Jersey  whieh  is  generally  called  kaolin j 
althouirh  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  name. 
That  State  is  the  only  one  of  the  clay 
deposits  of  which  we  have  any  really  ex- 
act knowledge  based  upon  systematic 
observation  and  analysis.  The  iuii>or- 
tance  of  information  upon  this  i>oint  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  tlie  usarre 
of  the  Chinese,  who,  having  arrived  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  difTcrent  deposits  of 
kaolin  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire, 
are  enabled  to  mix  them  with  the  confi- 
dent precision  resulting  from  long  inves- 
tigation and  experiment.  Their  china 
clay  is  a  compound  of  many  deposits. 


each  of  which  supplies  an  ingredient  or 
possesses  a  quality  lacking  in  the  others. 
We  have  no  similar  knowledge  of  the 
clays  of  the  country;  and  in  view  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  state  geologist  of 
New  Jersey,  it  appears  eminently  desir- 
able that  other  state  governments  should 
follow  its  example,  and  supply  the  infor- 
mation whicli  can  otherwise  be  acquired 
only  by  assiduous  and  expensive  expert 
iment  and  skillful  analysis  on  the  part  of 
individual  potters.  The  chief  ground  on 
which  an  appeal  to  the  States  is  based  is 
that  information  provided  by  the  State 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens;  that 
acquired  by  an  individual  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  withheld  from  competitors  in 
business,  and,  while  probably  of  great 
advantage  to  its  fortunate  possessor,  is 
practically  of  no  effect  upon  the  further- 
ance of  a  great  industry.  With  regard 
to  all  the  clays  for  earthenware  and 
stoneware  of  every  grade,  they  are  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  their  peculiarities  are  pretty 
generally  understixwl.  With  reference 
to  kaolin,  or  i)orcelain  clay,  let  it  be  r^ 
membercd  that  without  the  discoveries 
of  John  Schnorr  and  Madame  Darnet 
at  Auo  and  St.  Yrieix  respectively,  the 
world  could  never  have  admired  the  por- 
celains of  Dresden  and  Sevres.  No 
chemical  combination  could  have  taken 
the  place  of  kaolin;  and  unless  John 
Schnorr  had  discovered  a  road  to  addi- 
tional wealth  by  means  of  an  earthen 
hair-powder,  and  unless  Madame  Dar- 
net had  been  led  to  economize  by  using 
an  unctuous  clay  for  soap,  Kuropo  might 
still  have  l)een  laboring  to  imitate  in  ar- 
tificial compounds  the  works  of  China 
and  Japan.  The  possession  of  kaolin 
is  the  key  to  that  branch  of  the  ceramic 
art  of  these  countries  in  which  their 
universally  admired  triumphs  of  color, 
paintiniTf  and  form  have  been  accom- 
]>lished.  Similarly,  in  n'fercnce  to  Amer- 
ica, it  is  u|>on  its  mineral  wealth  that  an 
estimate  of  the  future  of  its  ceramic  art 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

The  fact  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
momt>nt  that  kaolin  l>eds  exist  in  Penn- 
sylvania, (icorgia.  Missouri,  and  other 
States,  and  that  feldspar — the  pehmiH 
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of  the  Chinese  —  is  present  in  quantities 
that  arc  practically  limitless.  Quartz  is 
also  abundant.  Between  the  possession 
of  these  deposits  and  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  them  in  making  porcelain  there 
is,  however,  a  oonsiilerable  difference. 
This  mav  be  illustrated  bv  certain  re- 
marks  made  by  Presi<lent  Thomas  C. 
Smith,  proprietor  of  the  only  porcelain 
manufactory  in  the  United  States,  —  the 
Union  Porc*?lain  Works  at  Greenpoint, 
Long  Islan<l,  —  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Potters*  Association.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  production  of  clay  for  the  best 
works  and  wares  was  one  of  tlie  most 
preissing  problems  of  the  day,  an<l  then 
continued:  *'  We  must  buvfrom  abroad. 
We  are  called  upon  for  better  and  bet- 
ter wares,  and  there  is  scarcelv  an  even 
American  clav  that  we  can  buv.  .  .  . 
The  onlv  davs  we  can  get  are  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  not  good; 
they  are  refractory,  and  do  not  yield 
readilv  to  the  fire.  We  need  a  l)etter 
an<l  more  regular  clay,  upon  the  quality 
of  which  we  can  depend."  This  want 
of  evenness  in  the  (piality  he  illustrated 
by  adducing  an  instance  in  which  ho 
used  native  clav  without  anv  foreign  ad- 
mixture;  he  felt  a  pride  in  doing  so. 
He  used  up  all  he  had,  and  sent  for  more. 
It  arrive<l  during  his  absence:  his  fore- 
man  made  it  up  without  trial,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  loss  of  about  two 
tliousand  dollars.  There  was  no  simi- 
laritv  between  the  two  consignments,  and 
Mr.  Smith  still  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort in  ]>art  to  imported  kaolin. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion the  committee  on  materials  present- 
ed a  report,  in  which  the  following  very 
suggestive  passage  occurs:  **  It  would 
seem  that  the  great  natural  productions 
of  our  country,  embracing  everything 
necessary  for  our  use,  when  properly  de- 
velope<l,  ought  to  put  within  our  reach 
materials  at  a  cost  which  would  enable 
us  to  compete  successfully  witk  foreign 
wares.  But  so  long  as  imported  En- 
glish clavs  can  be  sold  in  our  market  at 
less  prices  than  our  own  American  clays, 
we  shall  certainly  labor  under  great  dis- 
advantages.  Some  means  should  be  de- 
vised to  develop  more  rapidly  and  more 
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thoroughly  the  resources  of  our  own 
country  in  this  direction.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  materials  exist  in  great 
quantities,  only  waiting  development  to 
enable  us  to  defy  ruinous  competition, 
and  to  hold  the  American  market  against 
the  world.'* 

The  existence  of  the  finest  clays  is 
taken  for  granted  in  both  passages,  and 
the  corollary  is  that  when  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  necessary  prepara- 
tory processes,  an<l  the  pi»culiarities  of 
each  deposit  are  thoroughly  understood, 
the  American  manufacturer  will  be  in- 
dependent of  foreign  material.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  Missouri  clay 
sent  to  the  manufacturer  unwashed,  as 
taken  from  the  mines,  should  compete 
with  the  prepared  kaolin  of  Cornwall. 
Means  will  no  doubt  be  devised  to  re- 
verse the  present  condition  of  things, 
and  to  give  the  native  material  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  expense. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  phases  of  the 
question  of  material  is  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  every  manufacturer  in 
Trenton  is  experimenting  with  native 
clavs,  in  the  search  for  a  ware  which 
shall  gain  for  this  country  an  entree  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  a  purely 
American  porcelain.  Specimens  from 
several  Trenton  potteries  and  from  the 
New  York  City  Pottery  are  very  pure 
and  translucent,  and  fully  substantiate 
the  right  of  the  ware  to  the  distinctive 
names  of  **  American  porcelain,'*  **  semi- 
china,**  and  **  ivory  porcelain.**  It  dif- 
fers from  the  natural  or  hanl  porcelains 
of  China  and  Europe  in  the  firing,  and 
in  having  d  lK)racic  instead  of  a  feld- 
sp.ithic  glaze. 

From  these  indications  it  mav  be  gath- 
ered  that  the  potters  of  America  are  now 
in  a  position  very  much  akin  to  that  of 
the  French  and  (Jermans  before  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  the  {>roper  use  of 
the  kaolins  of  the  Limousin  and  Saxony. 
That  at  some  not  far  distant  day  we 
shall  have  an  American  kaolinic  porce* 
lain  with  a  feld  spathic  glaze  there  is 
hardly  room  to  doubt.  The  potters  of 
America  are  fully  alive  to  the  wealth  of 
their  country  in  material,  and  are  by 
patient  experiment  reaching  upward  to- 
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ward  a  better  native  excipient  for  a  high- 
er form  of  art. 

The  history  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States  begins  with  the  year  1765,  when 
the  firm  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  now  of 
North  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was 
founded,  and  when  Wetlgwood  in  En- 
gland was  on  the  highway  to  fortune  and 
fame.  The  factory  was  then  several 
miles  distant  from  its  present  site,  [ind 
the  exact  character  of  its  products  is 
unknown.  They  are  referred  to  in  the 
old  books  of  the  firm  morel v  as  **  ware." 
The  company  is  now  making  an  immense 
variety  of  tlower-pots,  fern  cases,  and 
garden  vases.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
attractive  and  decidedly  original.  A 
few  vears  ajjo  the  Messrs.  Hews  intro- 
duced,  under  the  name  of  "  All)ert  ware," 
a  fine  quality  of  terra  cotta,  chielly  after 
the  forms  supplied  by  Greece,  Phoinicia, 
and  p]truria.  They  liave  also  succeeded 
in  reproducing  PtTuviau  pottery,  and 
notably  a  whistling  jar  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  Collection.  The  Cambridge 
terra  cotta  has  been  verv  favorably  re- 
ceived  by  decorators,  and  has  probably 
been  subjected  to  more  determined  ef- 
forts to  obscure  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  body  by  crude  compositions  in  col- 
ors than  any  other  ware  of  the  present 
time.  Fortunately,  the  least  skillful  dec- 
oration cannot  completely  destroy  the 
work  of  the  potter,  or  annihilate  the 
charm  attaehing  to  the  anti(jue  forms. 

The.  first  domestic  porcelain  enterprise 
was  instituted  at  Philadelphia  about  the 
year  1770,  but  it  was  soon  brought  to 
a  close,  and  for  many  years  after  that 
date  the  country  was  almost  absolutely 
dependent  upon  Europe  for  household 
wares.  Earthenware  was  made  at  Nor- 
wich, Connec^ticut,  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  in  1«00  stoneware  was 
beinjr  made  at  Ilerbertsville,  New  Jer- 
sey.  The  manufacture  increased  ra])id- 
ly  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  the  ix)r- 
celain  imlustrv  was  revived  by  W.  E. 
Tui'ker  in  Philadelphia.  It  spread  to 
Jersey  City  and  to  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  many  attempts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish it  on  Long  Island;  but  the  first  en- 
terprise   by  which   plain   domestic  and 


decorated  porcelain  was  placed  upon 
the  market  was  that  of  T.  C.  Smith  & 
Sons,  of  Greenpoint.  Success  was  not 
gained  until  after  a  protracted  series  of 
struggles.  All  the  original  proprietors 
retired  from  the  strife,  and  Mr.  Smith 
alone  stuck  to  his  project,  and  succeed- 
ed. The  kaolin  used  at  Greenpoint  is 
partly  imported  and  partly  native,  and 
the  fact  has  already  been  accounted  for. 
Rather  than  carry  on  a  long  series  of 
expensive  experiments,  with  a  sole  view 
to  testing  the  qualities  of  American  kao- 
lins, Mr.  Smith,  while  never  leaving  that 
object  out  of  sight,  prefers  to  retain  his 
footing  in  the  market  by  in  part  using 
English  kaolin,  the  properties  of  which 
are  well  known  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood.  The  Greenpoint  porcelain  is 
pure  and  strong,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
decoration  is  original  and  chaste.  Apart 
from  the  exceptional  pieces,  amongst 
which  we  might  find  several  decorated 
with  a  degree  of  beauty  and  a  perfec- 
tion of  execution  that  leave  little  more 
to  be  desired,  the  general  average  of 
decorated  domestic  ware  is  decidedly 
high,  and  is  rapidly  rising.  The  manu- 
facturer has  a  double  opposition  to  con- 
tend with.  There  is,  first,  the  foreign 
competition ;  and,  secondly,  the  greater 
opposition  of  a  wavering  public  taste, 
ready  to  accept  anything  from  abroad 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  ostim.it- 
ing  native  products  at  their  real  value. 
This  propensity  affects  all  the  ceramic 
productions  of  America.  Their  Ameri- 
can nativity  appCcirs  to  be  accepted  as 
a  conclusive  argument  against  their  ex- 
cellence. Time,  it  is  hoped,  will  over- 
come this  foolish  .prejudice,  and  bring  to 
American  art  the  encouragtMnent  dear- 
est to  the  artist,  —  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  artistic  works  were 
the  century  vases  exhibited  at  Pbiladel- 
phia,  on  which,  by  means  of  panels 
bearing  white  reliefs,  the  storv  of  the 
past  century  is  vividly  and  forcibly  told. 
A  mort^  recent  work  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Keramoii,  of 
which  it  is  an  illustration.  In  a  series 
of  panels,  the  artist — Mr.  Karl  Miiller 
—  shows  the  ])Otters  of  all  ages  at  workt 
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and  ^ives  some  of  the  more  famous  spec- 
imens of  their  skill.  In  their  midst  ap- 
f)ears  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  a  niedallion 
framed  with  hiiirel.  Mr.  Smith  has  also 
turned  out  a  nnnil)er  of  very  fine  fig^ures 
and  groups  in  parian  by  his  chief  design- 
er and  modeler,  Mr.  Miiller. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  work  in 
earthenware  is  produced  by  the  Robert- 
sons, of  Chelsea,  Mass.  No  more  true 
ideas  of  art,  and  no  more  patient  con- 
tention with  the  diiHculties  in  the  way 
of  their  perfect  expression,  can  anywhere 
be  found.  Aside  from  their  attempt  to 
imitate  the  Ilaviland  faience  and  DouU 
ton  ware,  the  Robertsons  have  succeed- 
ed in  perfecting  certain  styles  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  original.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  original  work  —  that 
which  expresses  the  artist's  own  thought 
—  is  the  beat.  There  are  vases  from 
this  workshop  which  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection.  The  clay  used  is  of  two 
colors,  brown  and  white,  and  is  thrown 
in  sha{>es  that  are  generally  elegant  and 
always  in  harmony  with  the  decoration, 
llie  latter  consists  of  gravings  in  the 
paste,  applied  moldings,  and  carved  re- 
liefs. To  illustrate  the  last  mentioned, 
we  may  instance  a  vase  upon  which  is 
carved  a  tlower,  or  a  creeping  plant  is 
twined  round  the  body  and  touches  the 
lip.  The  work  is  minute  and  true  to  the 
model,  and  the  disj)osition  of  the  ten- 
drils, leaves,  and  flowers  has  all  the  grace 
and  freedom  of  naturt\  Other  exam- 
ples might  be  adcluccd,  but  the  above 
will  give  an  additional  point  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  recognition  of  Ameri- 
can art. 

At  East  Boston  is  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Englanil  Pottery  Company, 
the  only  producers  of  white  granite  and 
cream-colored  ware  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Portland  and  Beverly  are  both  known  in 
connection  with  terra  cotta,  of  fine  body 
and  graceful  shapes,  chiefiy  after  the 
anti((ue. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  a  manufact- 
urer devoting  himself  to  art  with  no 
little  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  guided  by 
long  experience  and  profound  practical 
knowledge,  is  Mr.  James  Carr,  of  the 
City  Pottery.     Ue  makes  use  of  six  or 


seven  combinations  of  material,  from 
iron-stone  china  to  American  i)orcelain. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Carr  confined  him- 
self to  plain  domestic  wares;  but  when  he 
with  others  felt  the  awakening  of  a  taste 
for  art,  he  turned  to  work  of  a  higher 
order  in  decoration  and  modeling.  Some 
of  his  figures,  busts,  and  groups  in  bone- 
china,  parian,  and  terra  cotta  are  praise- 
worthy, and  his  iron-stone  china  and 
semi-porcelain  ai*e  painted  in  styles  to 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  American  work- 
man were  practically  strangers.  Both 
here  and  in  Trenton,  the  demand  for  dec- 
orated services  during  last  year  showed 
a  large  advance,  and  promises  to  increase 
as  the  art  improves  and  prejudices  die 
away.  Terra  cotta  of  various  (jualities 
is  also  made  in  New  York. 

As  one  of  the  leading  centres  of  the 
pottery  industry,  Trenton  deserves  more 
than  the  brief  notice  we  can  now  give 
it.  Its  chief  productions,  apart  from 
the  fine  ware  or  porcelain  already  re- 
ferred to,  are  white  granite  and  cream- 
colored  ware,  of  which  immense  quanti- 
ties are  made.  It  has  risen  to  its  pres- 
ent eminence  within  the  last  twenty-six 
years.  The  industry  was  founded  by 
Taylor  &  Speeler  in  1852.  The  firm 
made  brown  and  Rockingham  ware,  and 
also  tried  to  make  porcelain  and  parian, 
but  without  success.  The  ware  is  said 
to  have  been  of  good  quality,  but  the  de- 
mand wiis  insufilcient  to  make  the  vent- 
ure profitjible,  and  the  difidculties  in  the 
way  of  manufacture  were  more  than  the 
enterprising  members  of  the  firm  could 
cope  with.  In  1853  the  proiluction  of 
the  white  ware  which  constitutes  the 
staple  of  the  Trenton  trade  was  begun, 
and  has  now  reached  an  annual  value 
of  about  two  million  dollars.  The  most 
noteworthy  attempt  to  combine  artist- 
ic work  with  the  manufacture  of  white 
ware  was  made  three  years  ago  by  Ott 
&  Brewer,  the  present  Etruria  Pottery 
Company.  Their  works  in  parian  are 
highly  creditable,  and  although  their  art 
enterprise  met  with  little  encouragement, 
and  has  been  for  the  present  discon- 
tinued, it  deserves  special  recognition 
among  the  efforts  that  had  been  and  are 
now  being  made  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
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an  American  art.  Tlie  body  is  fine,  com- 
pact, and  hard,  and  ap])ears  in  a  variety 
of  warm  and  pleasing  tints.  One  of  the 
later  specimens  is  a  bust  of  Cleopatra, 
a  careful  study  and  an  example  of  high- 
ly finished  workmanship.  It  was  on 
view  in  New  York  for  some  time,  and 
according  to  Mr.  J.  Ilart  Brewer  brought 
his  firm  into  violent  contact  with  the 
prevalent  antagonism  to  American  works 
of  art.  The  bust  was  seen,  admired,  and 
priced  by  a  New  York  gentleman,  who 
appeared  dispose<l  to  become  the  'com- 
mercial Antony  to  tlie  Trenton  Cleopa- 
tra. He  expressed  his  satisfaction  l)oth 
with  the  work  and  its  value,  and  asked 
from  what  Kuro])ean  studio  it  came. 
When  told  of  its  Trenton  origin,  he  re- 
ceived the  information  at  first  with  in- 
credulity, and,  when  convinced  of  its 
truth,  withdrew  from  the  purchase.  The 
story  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  un- 
reasoning pn*judice  against  the  Ameri- 
can artist.  The  bust,  although  widely 
differing  from  such  an  ideal  as  Gerome's, 
is,  if  less  attra(!live,  probably  more  truth- 
ful in  tho  presentment  of  a  tyi)e  of  beau- 
ty peculiarly  Egyptian.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Etruria  Company  may  be  led  to 
revive  the  production  of  works  in  parian. 
In  following  Copeland  and  Minton  they 
have  entered  a  field  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  almost  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  sketch  to  give  further  par- 
ticulars of  indiviilual  manufacturers,  or 
of  the  nearlv  eight  hundred  factories 
which  are  scattered  over  the  countrv. 

• 

A  subject  of  greater  importance  is  the 
styles  of  decoration  to  which  the  artists 
of  America  resort,  or,  more  generally, 
the  manner  in  which  their  artistic  feel- 
ing seeks  expri'ssion.  There  is,  in  the 
first  ])lace,  a  wide-spread  ailmiration  of 
the  graceful  forms  of  Greece,  which  has 
led  tho  workers  in  terra  cotta  to  follow 
them,  and  to  repnxhu^e  many  other  less 
attractive  anti(pie  sha])es.  A  similar 
'iiendencv  has  for  a  long  time  manifest- 
'id  itself  in  Europe,  and  the  won«lerful 
.iuccess  of  Ip>en  and  Wendrich,  of  Co- 
penhagen, had  no  doubt  its  infiuence  in 
iiring  American  potters  with  a  desire  lo 
imulate  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  an- 


cients. At  the  present  time  the  antique 
may  be  said  to  absorb  all  the  attention 
of  the  American  producer  of  terra-cotta 
vases.  The  public  is  rapidly  becoming 
familiar  with  the  ehast«  simplicity  and 
elegant  freedom  of  outline  which  consti- 
tute the  great  charm  of  Greek  ceramic 
art.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  occurred 
to  any  one  to  confer  upon  those  admirers 
of  the  (ireek  who  are  shut  out  from  any 
conn)rehensive  collection  the  real  bene- 
fit that  would  be  contained  in  a  complete 
set  of  the  leading  Greek  forms.  The 
education<al  value  of  such  a  collection 
would  be  great,  as  illustrating  the  beau- 
ty with  which  the  Greeks  were  ])reemi- 
nentlv  successful  in  investing  their  do- 
mestic  pottery,  their  jars,  wine-coolers, 
vessels  for  drawing  the  wine,  and  drink- 
ing-cups.  In  copying  the  Grt»ek  decora- 
tion our  artists  are  far  behind  the  Danes, 
and  resort  at  times  to  styles  which  have 
notliing  to  recommend  them.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  infuse  into  a  copy  the  feeling 
of  the  original;  and  American  modifica- 
tions of  the  antique,  and  original  designs 
based  upon  the  antique,  are  almost  in- 
variably devoid  of  either  feeling  or  mean- 
ing. The  point  for  tlie  American  pot- 
ter to  keep  in  view  is  that  the  beauty  of 
the  Greek  vase  which  can  be  enjoyed 
throughout  all  time  is  in  its  form.  Its 
decoration  is  often  rude.  The  drawini; 
of  many  of  the  figures  is  poor,  the  pro- 
portions bad,  the  coloring  arbitrary,  the 
attitudes  im})ossible.  Should  any  one 
undertake  to  make  exact  copies  of  the 
fifty  thousand  Greek  vases  which  are 
said  to  exist  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
world,  or  of  any  number  of  si)eeimens, 
lie  would  engage  in  a  very  laudable  en- 
ter])rise.  But  to  s|K)il  American  terra  cot- 
ta with  new  designs  **  after  the  Greek,** 
and  marked  by  all  the  imperfections  of 
Greek  workmanship,  is  not  art^  but  folly. 
If  the  Danish  work  be  examined  closely, 
it  will  be  found  that  with  the  quietude 
of  color  characteristic  of  the  ancient  it 
unites  perfection  of  drawing  and  a  care- 
ful attention  to  all  the  minutiie  of  detail. 
Whether  the  design  be  copied  from  an 
ant  i( pie  vase,  or  is  after  one  of  the  clas- 
sical works  of  Thorwaldsen,  or  is  original 
with  an  artist  whose  genius,  like  that  of 
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sat  sculptor,  turns  to  the  classical 
iferonce,  its  execution  gives  the 
ricrht  to  be  ranked  witli  works  of 
^ot  only  in  form,  but  in  tone,  it  is 
ition  of  the  same  spirit  that  ani- 
the  old  Greek  artists,  and  dc- 
the  study  of  every  decorator  of 
•an    terra   cotta   *' after    the   an- 

warmth  with  which  the  Ilaviland 
!  was  received  led  to  attempts  on 
rt  of  American  potters  to  probe 
pposed  secret  of  his  process  and 
ate  the  ware.  There  was  in  real- 
y  little  mystery  about  Ilaviland^s 
I.  Its  leading  ])()ints,  that  of 
2  the  unbaked  clav  and  that  of 
an  alkaline  ^laze,  were  given  to 
blic  almost  immediately  after  the 
'  was  introduced.  The  Robert- 
Chelsea  ^  have,  after  a  Ions:  series 
>eriments,  succeeded  in  brin<rinir 
few  [)ieces  witli  very  beautiful 
s  of  blue  and  fjreen.  As  studies 
>r  these  pieces  are  attractive,  but 
re  far  more  deserviui;  of  attention 
•round work  for  future  en(h'avor, 
artistic  results  of  which  irreat  ex- 
ons  mav  be  entcrtainctl.  This  is 
I  view  of  the  ])atient  contention 
aterial  dillicnlty,  and  of  the;  pres- 
f  the  true  art  instinct  elsewhere 
St  in  the  Chelsea  workshop.  But 
be  well  to  consider  th(^  fliifieul- 
the  wav  of  the  Robertsons  and 
other  imitators  of  the  Ilaviland 
'.  That  the  latter  is  the  greatest 
ution  to  the  cerannc  art  of  the 
t  day  is  almost  universally  con- 
It  brou'jjht.  wiib  it  new  ideas  of 
luty  of  color,  and  of  the  ])0ssibil- 
ithin  the  reach  of  the  artist  who 
to  a  clay  excipient.  Tbe  results 
process  are  in  some  eases  wonder- 
►eautiful.  Tlic  meltinix  tot^ether 
iilaze  and  colors  frives  the  latter 
d  softness  s<'en  on  no  other  kind 
ace,  and  at  the  same  time  neces- 
the  most  [)atient  care  on  the  part 
artist,  lest  tbe  work  of  a  too  free 
less  bru>h  ^luiuld  pass  into  an  in- 
t  daub.      The  etYect  has  been  de- 

pres^ent  article  w.is  written  before  the  re- 
ievements  of  ML-is  Mcr^'iughlia  iu  faience  at 

.ti,  and  tbr  new  di.-covcry  of  tiue  cla\8  ia 


scribed  as  that  of  an  **  oil-painting  on 
faience,"  and  how  true  this  description 
is  may  be  seen  from  many  of  the  pieces. 
The  execution  is  invariably  free  and 
bold,  and  many  of  the  designs  are  char- 
acterized by  a  most  ch.arming  simplic- 
ity. The  originality  of  methotl  and  treat- 
ment forbids  description  by  comparison 
with  any  other  faience.  Some  pieces 
are  decorated  with  carved,  unglazed  re- 
liefs; others,  with  paintings  of  flowers, 
birds,  dogs,  or  human  faces  or  figures. 
Some  present  us  with  a  combination  of 
these  styles.  There  are  some  on  which 
the  flowers  are  laid  upon  a  ground  of 
cloudy  blue,  and  are  seen  as  if  held 
against  the  sky.  Tliere  are  others  in 
which  a  parasite  or  flower  stem  is  wound 
in  high  relief  round  the  piece,  flnishing 
at  the  handle  in  a  flower,  a  butterfly,  a 
snake,  or  merely  a  knotted  p.irt  of  the 
stem  thrown  into  an  arch.  These  nat- 
ural and  simple  suggestions  are  made  use 
of  with  wonderfully  fine  effect.  What- 
ever care  and  attention  to  minutiae  the 
artist  may  have  bestowed  upon  his  work, 
they  never  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
attention  to  mar  the  effect.  One  is  not 
tempted  to  analyze  in  presence  of  the 
beauty  of  the  general  result.  All  seems 
free,  easy,  and  natural,  and  the  convic- 
tion is  forced  upon  us,  after  examining 
the  strained  effort  and  painful  exactness 
displayed  by  his  predecessors,  that  Ilavi- 
Ijind  has  discovered  the  only  true  treat- 
ment of  faience.  When  the  brilliant 
colors  have  made  their  full  beauty  felt, 
there  still  renjains  to  be  enjoyed  the 
deep  and  suggestive  background.  In 
some  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
cloudy  blues  and  mottled  grays,  the 
ground  upon  which  the  figure  or  floral 
decoration  is  laid  is  even  more  fascinat- 
ing: than  the  decoration  itself.  So  in 
nature  the  flowers  and  trees  are  no  more 
inthrallinji  than  the  freshness  of  the 
green  leaves  or  fields,  than  the  blue  of 
sea  and  sky,  than  the  soft,  dreamy  gray 
of  mottled  clouds.  Some  of  the  best 
French  artists  of  the  day  have  availed 
themselves  of  Haviland's  palette  and 
faience   to   perpetuate   their   art.     Let 

Ohio.    See  Contribator'i  Clab  in  the  Atlimtic  for 
September. 
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it  be  assumed  that  the  Robertsons  have 
overcome  all  the  mechanical  and  mate- 
rial difficulties;  that  they  liave  mastered 
the  process;  that  their  glaze  contains 
the  necessary  alkalies;  that  they  have 
the  facilities  for  firing  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature; that  their  palette  equals  the 
French  in  richness,  and  there  is  still  be- 
fore them  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted,  —  the  acquisition  of  the  gen- 
ius and  skill  which  bring  process  and 
palette  to  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art. 
In  paving  the  way  to  such  a  consumma- 
tion, the  Robertsons  are  doing  noble  serv- 
ice, and  are  engaged  in  a  work  a  thou- 
sand fold  better  than  the  obscuring  of 
terra  cotta  with  crude  designs  in  oil. 

The  number  of  skilled  decorators  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  much  of  their 
work  —  especially  that  from  the  decorat- 
ing room  at  the  Greenpoint  Porcelain 
Works  —  is  remarkably  healthy  in  tone 
and  sentiment.    Designs  drawn  directly 


from  nature,  such  as  charm  us  in  Jap- 
anese porcelain  and  faience,  are  abun- 
dant, and  indicate  a  mastery  of  the  secret 
of  the  artistic  success  of  all  nations  that 
possess  a  distinctive  art.  When  the  art- 
ists of  Capo  di  Monte  sought  originality, 
they  turned  to  the  sea-shore,  and  found 
models  in  the  corals  and  shells  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  flowers,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  insects  of  America  are  the  in- 
exhaustible treasury  to  which  the  artists 
of  Green|)oint  most  frequently  resort, 
and  their  works  are  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  both  attractive  and  original. 

One  result  of  our  view  of  the  present 
position  and  tendencies  of  American  art 
is  the  assurance  that,  having  every  kind 
of  material,  enter{)ri6e,  and  an  artistic 
sense  which  promises  to  assume,  as  it  de- 
velops, forms  more  decidedly  national, 
the  American  manufacturer  and  artist 
have  little  to  fear  in  the  future  frcnn 
either  prejudice  or  foreign  competition. 

Jennie  J,  Young, 
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All  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  night 
the  holy  city  held  carnival  of  plunder, 
lust,  and  murder. 

A  host  of  Damascenes,  Bedaween, 
Koords,  Druzes,  and  Metawileh,  followed 
by  many  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, poured,  howling,  into  the  Christian 
quarter,  and  ravaged  it  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  timorous,  unarmed  in- 
habitants hid  as  they  could  in  closets, 
wells,  chimneys,  and  other  coverts,  only 
to  be  (lrag<:od  forth,  insulted,  spit  upon, 
beaten,  subjected  to  every  tlegrading  vio- 
lence, and  butchered  by  the  thousand. 
The  American  vice-consul,  a  Syrian  of 
hij^h  character  and  jjrreat  learninir,  was 
attacked  in  his  own  house,  shot  at, 
gashed  with  blows  of  hatchets,  and  saved 
from  death  only  tliroujxh  the  interces- 
sion  of  a  Moslem  friend,  backed  by  an 


irruption  of  Abd  el  Kader's  magnanimont 
Algerines.  The  Dutch  vice-consul  and 
the  noble  Irish  missionary  Graham  were 
murdered.  Islam  had  broken  bonds  at 
last,  and  was  showing  its  ancient  nature. 
It  was  astonishing  how  little  of  the 
uproar  of  this  bloody  frenzy  penetrated 
the  Payson  dwelling.  The  great,  heavy- 
walled  building  of  unburn t  brick  bad 
not  a  window  upon  the  street,  and  the 
one  small  gate  which  gave  entrance  lo 
its  court  was  of  course  kept  carefally 
closed.  The  inmates  might  almost  have 
remained  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  with- 
out, had  it  not  been  for  the  pallid,  bleed- 
ing fugitives  who  occasionally  asked  and 
obtained  admittance.  Not  many  camet 
for  the  mission  was  as  yet  but  little 
known,  even  to  the  Christian  InbaUt- 
ants.  To  go  forth  and  search  out  other 
sufferers  might  have  been  death  to  the 
seeker  and  ruin  to  all. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was 
no  repose  during  the  day  and  no  slum- 
ber durins  the  night.  Hour  after  hour 
the  doctor  toiled  over  the  wounded 
amonrr  the  thirtv  or  forty  refugees,  while 
tlie  ladies  tore  up  bandages,  or  assist- 
ed in  ])reparing  and  distributing  food. 
Pavson's  chief  office  was  to  watch  the 
gate,  to  open  it  guardedly  to  suppliants, 
and  to  see  that  no  Moslem  obtained  en- 
trance. There  was  need  of  caution  and 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  people. 
Once  a  gang  of  unseen  ruffians  bawled 
entreaties  for  shelter  through  the  portal, 
and,  finding  their  cajoleries  useless, 
ended  with  yells  of  **  Death  to  the  infi- 
dels! '^  and  two  or  three  harmless  pistol 
shots.  An  hour  later  the  roar  of  a  mus- 
ket bellowed  in  the  narrow  street,  and  a 
heavy  slug  of  iron  penetrated  the  door 
and  hummed  across  the  court. 

Of  course  much  was  said  in  the  be- 
leaguered household,  and  much  also  was 
thought  and  felt,  which  might  be  inter- 
esting.  But  how  can  one  relate  all  the 
incidents  of  such  a  night?  By  them- 
selves alone  they  would  make  a  volume. 
Toward  morning  Payson  was  amazed  by 
hearing  a  voice  outside  shouting  in  En- 
glish,  "  Open  the  door!  " 

In  great  joy  he  flung  the  gate  wide, 
and  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  De- 
Vries. 

**  Ah,  my  friend!'*  he  exclaimed. 
**  Is  it  indeed  you?  What  brings  you 
here?'' 

**  Come  in!"  called  the  young  man 
eagerly,  turning  to  some  sh.idowy  shapes 
of  mounted  people  behind  him.  **  It  *s 
all  riiiht,'*  he  added,  addre^sing  Pavson. 
**  This  is  Air.  Wingate,  an  American. 
The  others  are  my  Arnaout  and  my 
guide." 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  four  men,  each 
leading  his  horse,  had  entered  the  gate 
and  closed  it  beliintl  them. 

**  Ah,  the  lad!  "  said  Payson,  taking 
DeVries  by  the  arm,  and  gazing  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  fondness. 
**  What  have  vou  come  to  us  for?  " 

"  To  give  you  a  lift,"  returned  Hu- 
bertsen  with  a  smile,  meantime  pushing 
on  toward  the  centre  of  the  court- vard. 
The  great  space  was  partially  lighted  by 


a  fire,  where  the  refugees  were  boiling 
coffee,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  illumina- 
tion he  could  see  a  pale  and  weary  young 
lady  kneeling  upon  the  pavement  and 
tearing  bandages.  Gently  loosening  the 
missionary's  hold,  he  advanced  swiftly 
to  her  and  confronted  her  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

She  looked  up,  recognized  him  with  a 
cry  of  amazement,  and  then  seized  both 
those  wicked  hands  with  another  cry  of 
joy.  Undoubtedly  her  first  thought  was, 
**  Here  is  a  deliverer!  '*  It  may  be  that 
her  next  was,  **  He  has  left  Saada  to 
come  to  me."  But  probably,  even  in 
that  very  moment,  she  could  not  have 
told  whether  she  had  any  thoughts  at  all. 

**  Oh,  how  came  you  here?"  she 
asked,  when  she  had  risen  to  her  feet. 
»*  Did  you  get  hurt?" 

**  Not  yet,"  he  smiled,  very  well  sat- 
isfied because  she  could  be  anxious  about 
him.  **  And  I  am  delighted,  —  so  de- 
lighted, my  dear  friend!  —  to  find  you 
safe.  This  is  Mr.  Wingate,  my  travel- 
ing companion.  We  rode  over  from  Leb- 
anon to  get  you  out  of  here.  The  story 
was  general  there  that  Damascus  was  to 
rise.  I  wish  we  had  started  earlier, 
Wingate." 

*'  It  would  have  ended  more  to  our 
convenience,"  replied  Wingate,  whom 
the  reader  will  perhaps  remember  as  a 
stout,  florid,  jovial  young  American, 
given  on  occasion  to  cards  and  wine. 
**  I  saw  you  and  the  Paysons  on  the 
steamer  Imperatore,  Miss  Grant,"  he 
added,  with  a  composed  smile  which  was 
curiously  friendly  and  cheering.  **  I  am 
sorry  I  could  n't  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance at  that  time." 

Then  Mrs.  Payson  came  up,  and 
greeted  DeVries  with  a  cordiality  which 
surprised  him,  and  immediately  set  about 
preparing  refreshments  for  his  party.  It 
must  be  understood  that  she  was  not 
merely  glad  to  see  him  as  a  person  who 
had  come  with  the  kindliest  of  purposes, 
and  who  perhaps  brought  safety.  There 
was  more  than  that  in  her  womanly 
heart:  she  had  accepted  him  as  the  man 
of  her  choice  for  the  girl  of  her  prefer- 
ence; she  had  put  upon  him  the  ephod 
of  love,  and  felt  an  almost  devoat  desire 
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to  serve  bim.  I  do  not  mean  that  she 
was  aware  of  saying  all  this  to  herself, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  such  emo- 
tion within  her,  impulsively  influencing 
her  behavior. 

Meantime  Dr.  Macklin  hardly  looked 
up  from  his  bandaging  long  enough  to 
say,  *'  I  hope  you  have  no  bones  broken.*' 

**  There  is  n't  much  disturbance  as 
yet  on  the  western  side  of  the  city," 
returned  DeVries.  *'  But  we  must  get 
away  to-night,  if  we  can.  How  soon 
can  you  all  start?  " 

**I  can't  start  at  all,'*  declared  the 
physician;  **  1  have  too  many  patients.** 

**  But  the  city  is  on  fire.*' 

**  I  see  it  is,*'  said  Macklin,  glancing 
up  at  a  broad  glare  which  reddened  the 
sky.  **  It  is  only  on  the  east  side, — 
the  Christian  quarter.  It  won't  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  much  farther." 

**Miss  Grant,  you  must  go,"  persist- 
ed DeVries.  **  And  the  Paysons.  There 
may  be  worse  business  to-morrow.  I 
can  get  you  away  to-night.  I  have  an 
understanding  with  the  officer  on  <;uard 
at  the  west  gate,  who  is  an  Arnaout  by 
nation  and  an  old  friend  of  my  fellow. 
When  he  goes  off  duty  the  chance  is 
lost.  It  cost  some  trouble  to  get  it,  and 
it's  a  pity  to  lose  it." 

**  The  ladies  shall  go,"  decided  Pay- 
son.  *^  I  must  stiiy  and  do  what  I  can 
for  the  wretched  people.  But  the  ladies 
shall  go,  if  the  doctor  can  spare  his 
horse." 

**  I  will  buy  it,"  offered  Hubert  sen. 

**  No,  sir,**  returned  Macklin,  almost 
roughly.     **  I  give  it  for  Miss  Grant's 


use. 


»> 


The  clergyman  gently  urged  his  wife 
and  Irene  to  their  rooms,  bidding  them 
prepare  promptly  for  the  journey,  and 
then  hastened  to  the  stable  in  rear  of  the 
court  to  order  the  saildlini;  of  the  house- 
hold  steeds.  There  were  some  minutes 
of  anxious,  impatient,  and  nearly  silent 
waiting.  All  this  time  the  great  red 
glare  stained  the  sky,  broadening  and 
growing  more  lurid  every  moment.  Huge 
black  masses  of  gloom,  the  smoki*  of  hun- 
dreds of  dwellings,  occasionally  rolled 
majestically  across  it,  starred  here  and 
there  by  flights  of  sailing  cinders.  There 


was  a  shrill  hum  which  was  the  cry  of  a 
distant  multitude,  and  a  perpetual  stem 
murmur  which  was  the  roar  of  tlie  con- 
flagration. A  pattering  of  far-off  mus- 
ket shots,  a  sound  familiar  to  the  ear  for 
hours  back,  swelled  by  moments  into  a 
continuous  fusillade. 

**  This  is  tremendous,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, rising  from  his  work  and  coming 
close  to  DeVries.  **  Are  you  sure  <rf 
reaching  the  gate  ?  Are  you  sure  of  your 
savage  there?     He  is  a  Moslem." 

They  both  glanced  at  the  Albanian. 
In  his  embroidered  jacket,  long  white 
kilt,  and  close-fitting  scarlet  gaiters,  his 
sunburnt  hands  resting  on  a  girdle  full 
of  weapons,  and  the  firelight  falling  on 
his  bronzed,  fierce,  stony  countenance, 
he  was  a  picturesque,  an  elegant,  and  a 
formidable  fi(;ure. 

**  He  is  a  Moslem,"  assented  DeVries. 
'*But  he  is  an  Arnaout.  His  religion 
consists  in  fighting  for  the  man  whose 
salt  he  eats.  I  believe  he  would  shoot  a 
mufti  if  I  told  him  to.  Will  those  ladies 
never  be  ready?  " 

Just  then  Mrs.  Payson  appeared,  walk- 
ing rapidly  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
but  looking  at  him  imploringly  and  sob- 
bing aloud. 

**  I  will  go  if  you  will,"  she  was  say- 
ing. **  Oh,  dear!  How  can  I  leave  you 
here!     I  can't." 

*'  My  dear,  I  command  it,"  the  hus- 
band murmured,  meanwhile  patting  her 
shoulder.  **  It  is  my  command.  With- 
out you  Irene  cannot  go;  and  it  is  best 
for  you  also.  Fear  not  for  me.  The 
Lord  will  not  forget  me,  humble  as  I 
am." 

*^  I  do  wish  you  would  go,"  she  con- 
tinued to  plead. 

*'  I  must  not  abandon  my  brother 
worker  and  my  little  flock  of  unfortu- 
nates. There,  my  dear,  good  wife,  do 
not  distress  me." 

And  so,  with  much  difliculty,  Mrs. 
Payson  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
a  departure,  and  to  make  her  final  small 
})ri'purations.  Irene  also  was  soon  readjr, 
and  80  were  all  who  were  to  go.  It  was 
necessary  to  lead  the  horses  outside  ere 
they  could  bo  mounted ;  and  before  eoor 
mencing  this  operation  it  seemed  best  lo 
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noitre  the  shadowy  street.  The 
)ut  partially  opened  the  pjate,  and 
liately  pn-sented  his  revolvers,  as 
iaw  an  encniv.  Dr.  Macklin,  who 
ookinix  over  his  shonlder,  beheld 
tall,  (lark-faced  men,  mantled  in 
white  bnrnouses  and  armed  with 
xuns,  scimitars,  and  jiistols.  But 
them  were  two  persons  in  Frank 
ne,  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a 
)f  uncertain  age,  —  no  other  than 
BilHcs  and  Mr.  Wormly,  the  latter 
ij'  two  horses  bv  the  britlle. 
)h,  (lod  bless  you,  doctor!"  called 
Wormly,  in    an    eager,   quavering 

**  I  was  just  about  to  knock.  Do, 
od's  sake,  ask  these  fellows  what 
want." 

ere  was  a  brief  conversation  in 
e  with  tlie  leader  of  the  three  bur- 
(1  men,  a  tawny  and  stern-visaged 
,  whosi;  immense  chest  jjave  forth 
'(;  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull, 
'hese  ai(»  Algerines,'*  ex[)lained  the 
p.  *'  Thev  tell  me  that  their  Kmir 
;  famous  Abd  el  Kader,  vou  know 
tending  forth  bis  ])eo[)le  to  save  the 
tians.  'J'hev  saw  vou  wandering: 
,  and  were  afraid  you  would  be  at- 
il,  and  thou'ibt  it  best  to  follow  you 

Thev  irive  vou  their  salaams,  and 
ley  will  now  (le[)art." 
ly  dear  sir,  please  salaam  them  to 
.'stof  your  ability,"  begired  Worm- 
•antime  drawiriix  forth  his  purse. 
I?  Algerine  of  the  lion  voice  waved 
nirer  to  and  fro  in  refusal  of  the 
red  irift.  'J'lien  all  three,  tonching 
hands  to  ibeir  l)reasts  and  fore- 
,  faeeil  iibout,  and  hurried  awav  at 
ft,   springy  trot,   as  light  as   pan- 

Ve  are  tryintr  to  get  out  of  this 
city,"  Miss  liillles  here  gasped 
n  a  tone  which  indicated  extreme 
',  as  did  aUo  ber  pallid,  shaking 
She  was  truly  an  object  of  pity, 
lie  doctor  ct.uld  not  help  saying, 
u  don't  believe  in  the  millennium,  I 

ss  JJifllcs  bad  no  rej)ly  at  hand,  or 
,ps  di<l  iu»t  hear  bis  sarcasm.  Mr. 
nly  raise<l  bis  vi>age,  now  ghastly 
(vilted    and    very    old,   toward  the 


broad,  hot  glare  in  the  sky,  and  mut- 
tered, **•  Millennium!  It  looks  more  like 
Toi)het." 

Meantime  parting  tears  were  being 
shed  and  parting  words  niurninred  in  the 
court,  ancl  three  or  four  of  the  refugees 
were  leadinjj  the  horses  throujxh  the  nar- 
row  portal. 

**  God  favors  us  with  tranquillity," 
said  Payson.  **  Mount,  all  of  you,  and 
speed  on.  Ah,  Miss  BifllesI  are  you 
here?  I-iCt  me  help  you  up.  May  the 
divine  mercy  guide  ami  speed  you! " 

The  poor  woman  was  too  confounded 
to  reply,  or  to  address  a  word  to  any  one, 
or  even  to  recognize  her  bete  noir  De- 
Vries.  Mrs.  Payson  leaned  from  her  sad- 
<lle  to  kiss  her  husband  once  more,  and 
Irene  wrung  his  hand,  saying,  "  Do  prom- 
ise to  hi",  careful  of  yourself." 

**  (Jod  will  care  for  us  all,"  he  replied 
gently.  *•  Let  us  not  be  troubled  for  one 
another." 

ITien  the  little  cavalcade,  eight  eques- 
trians in  all,  moved  off  at  a  walk  down 
the  narrow,  winding  street,  dimly  lighted 
by  the  distant  glare  of  the  great  fire. 


XXXIII. 

For  a  few  hundred  yards  the  fugitives 
journeye<l  in  perfect  quiet,  without  sight 
of  a  human  being. 

They  were  in  the  Mohammedan  quar- 
ter of  Damascus,  and  tfteir  way  of  escape 
led  through  its  most  aristocratic  rejjion. 
Behind  them  lay  the  Christian  district, 
sending  up  a  continuous,  wide-spread 
glow  of  conflagration,  but  too  far  dis- 
tant to  reach  them  with  its  surge  of  hu- 
man anguish.  They  were  astonished 
at  the  tranquillity  aroun<l  them,  and  mar- 
veled at  hearini;  the  feet  of  their  own 
horses.  It  seemed  as  if  this  part  of  the 
cruel  city  had  wearied  of  its  bloody  de- 
bauch, an<l  fallen  asleep  like  the  Cyclops 
after  his  cannibal  banquet. 

The  truth  was  that  all  the  unquiet 
s})irits,  the  men  who  loved  plunder  and 
violence  and  blood,  had  betaken  them- 
selves long  since  to  the  scene  of  havoc, 
and  were  sporting  there  amid  arson  and 
murder.     Durino;  that  nisht  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  scores  of  churches  and  thou- 
sands of  houses  were  burned,  and  prop- 
erty di'stroyed  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  conflajrration 
of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  six  hundred 
persons  perished,  while  one  thousand 
victims,  many  of  them  £uroi>ean  monks, 
strewed  the  smokinj;  ruins  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent.  No  wonder  that,  when 
Ishim  found  such  a  carnival  of  ferocity 
in  the  eastern  j)art  of  Damascus,  it  should 
leave  the  western  districts  nearly  de- 
sertetl. 

The  fufritives  moved  forward  in  pro- 
cession. First  came  the  gui<le;  then 
DeVries  and  Irene:  then  Winjjate  and 
Mrs.  Pavson;  then  Mr.  Worndy  and 
Miss  Billies;  lastly  the  Arnaout.  The 
pace  was  a  walk,  not  because  the  way 
was  dim,  but  to  avoid  rousing  the  neijjh- 
borhood.  There  was  plenty  of  liiiht; 
for  not  onlv  did  the  baleful  glimmer  of 
the  flames  penetrate  everywhere,  but  it 
was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  night  had  turned  to  gravness. 
Thev  could  distinctlv  see  on  either  hand 
the  high,  blank  walls  of  the  houses,  and 
even  recognize  the  ugly,  dirty  yellow  of 
the  sun  -  dried  bricks  which  composed 
them. 

Presentlv  they  turned  into  a  broader 
and  straighter  street,  leading  directly 
away  from  the  glare  of  arson,  and  to- 
ward the  western  gate-way.  Here  they 
first  chanced  upon  fellow-creatures  and 
uj)on  visible  perik  Out  of  the  gray  ob- 
scurity in  front  came  fift<.»en  or  twenty 
men,  armed  miscellaneously,  — some  with 
long  muskets,  some  wiih  scimitars  or 
large  daggers,  some  with  merely  hatch- 
ets. Thev  were  obviously  a  gang  of 
Metawilch  from  Anti-Lebanon,  who  were 
hastening  to  share  in  the  plunder  and 
massacre.  At  sight  of  the  European 
costumes  they  halted  and  closed  rajmlly 
in  a  group,  as  if  with  intent  of  disputing 
the  narrow  passage. 

The  gui<le  called  to  them  to  clear  the 
wav,  ami  Di-Vrirs  angrily  l>eckoned  to 
one  side,  but  without  effect.  Thi;  Arna- 
out canu>  up,  his  revolver  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  leaning  forward  in  his  saddle, 
looked  ^ilently  from  face  to  fa<*e,  lus  if 
Bearching  out   the   leader.      The   well- 


known  costume  and  fierce  countenance 
of  this  man  produced  an  immediate  ef- 
fect. No  other  human  being  is  so  dread- 
ed  in  Syria,  so  held  in  absolute  detesta* 
tion  and  horror,  as  the  ferociously  pug- 
nacious mountaineer  of  Albania.  There 
was  a  mutter  of  '^  Arnaout  I  Arnaout! " 
and  the  Metawileh  drew  aside,  leaving 
the  street  open.  The  kawass  faced  them 
until  his  little  caravan  had  passed,  when 
he  sternly  signed  them  to  go  their  ways, 
and  resumed  his  place  as  rear-guard. 

**  Were  you  frightened?  '*  asked  De- 
Vries  of  Irene. 

**  Not  much,'*  she  replied. 

**  That's  a  good  girl,'*  he  said,  in  a 
])etting  tone ;  and  she  was  conscious  of 
being  pleased  with  the  compliment. 
Tliere  was  of  course  little  thought  in  her 
just  now  of  his  coquettish  misdeeds  with 
other  women.  They  seemed  far-away 
matters,  and  very  insignificant  matters, 
also,  in  the  midst  of  murdering  and  blaz- 
ing  Damascus.  How  could  a  girl  who 
stood  in  fear  of  death,  and  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sublime  spectacle  of  rage 
and  destruction,  call  up  a  flirtation  or 
two  against  a  man  who  was  imperiling 
his  life  to  save  liersl 

Erelong  the  fugitives  had  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  to  avoid  a  large 
cafe,  in  front  of  which  could  be  seen 
clusters  of  turbancd  men,  all  no  doubt 
armed.  This  detour  brought  them  into 
a  district  of  narrow  alleys  and  low  houses, 
inhabited  by  the  i>ooror  sort  of  people. 
Here  doors  were  open  and  a  few  per- 
sons were  about.  A  fdthy  woman,  whose 
skinny  face  was  only  partially  concealed 
by  a  ragged  veil,  cursed  them  iu  shrill 
S(Teams  till  thev  were  out  of  sizht.  A 
fat  and  rosy  cherub  of  perhaps  five  years, 
whose  fresh  checks  and  glorious  black 
eyes  nia<Ie  one  want  to  kiss  him,  sur- 
veyed them  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
fun  and  spite,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of 
his  small  voice,  **  Frangi!  Frangil 
Giaour!" 

Next,  a  do7.en  small  roughs,  looking 
pr(>posterously  oh  I  in  tlieir  turbans  and 
loose  garments,  made  an  onset  with  hand- 
fuls  of  dust  and  lumps  of  earth,  rais- 
ing meanwhile  an  abominable  vitupen- 
tion. 
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**  I  say,  DeVries,  those  chaps  are 
danfjrerous/'  called  Wormly,  in  a  qua- 
vering^ voice.  *'  They  '11  raise  the  neigh- 
borhood.'* 

The  Arnaoiit  appeared  to  he  of  the 
same  o[)ini()n.  He  rode  into  the  group 
of  evil-tongued  urchins,  and  laid  about 
liim  mercilessly  with  his  long  koorbash. 
There  were  some  keen  shrieks  of  an- 
guish, followed  by  a  swift  dispersion. 
Then  the  cavalcade  broke  into  a  canter, 
and  kept  it  up  until  the  main  street  was 
regained. 

*'  I  like  your  Irishman,"  said  Wingate 
to  DeVries.  **  lie  handles  his  shillalah 
beautifully.*' 

**  I  only  hope  he  won't  kill  anybody 
and  bring  a  (!rowd  upon  us,**  was  the 
reply.  '*  He  keeps  me  in  constant  fear. 
I  feel  like  a  man  who  owns  a  blood- 
hound . ' ' 

**  I  wish  he  would  kill  this  whole 
city!  *'  cried  Miss  Biffles,  which  was  the 
first  speech  she  had  made  since  leaving 
the  mission  house. 

Mrs.  Pavson  was  so  far  amused  that 
she  looked  uj)  from  her  sad  meditations 
about  her  husband  and  smiled  at  Irene. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  wild  falsetto 
chantin^X  iu  front  of  them,  and  at  the 
next  turn  they  came  upon  a  party  of 
men  singing.  Their  dark,  stern  faces 
ami  short-sleeved  frocks  of  white  and 
black  stripes  showed  that  they  were 
Druzes.  Ste])])ing  forward  gayly,  and 
brandishing  their  long  muskets,  they 
shrieked  out  the  war-song  which  was 
then  current  in  Lebanon  and  wherever 
else  a  Druze  had  a  chance  to  shed  blood, 
**  How  swi-er,  oh,  how  sweet,  to  kill  the 
NazarenesI  '* 

Nevertheless  they  passed  the  travelers 
civillv,  two  or  three  of  them  indeed  sa- 
luting  with  the  usual  touch  of  the  fingers 
to  the.  breast  and  forehead,  and  saying 
in  their  stroni;,  dee])  tones,  '*  Peace  be 
with  yon.''  The  salutations  were  re- 
turned l)V  all  with  as  much  Oriental 
courtesy  as  could  ))e  mustered. 

**  Are  those  fellows  going  to  help  the 
Christians?  "  questioned  Mr.  Wormly, 
meantime  bowinsr  backward  to  the 
Druzes,  and  waving  kisses  to  them. 

*'  They  are  going  to  butcher  them," 


replied  DeVries,  who  had  heard  the 
war-song  before,  and  knew  its  bloody 
purport. 

*'  Good  heavens  I  You  don*t  say  sol 
Then  why  <lid  n't  they  pitch  into  us?  ** 

**Mr.  Wormly,  hold  your  tongue!*' 
snapped  Miss  BifHes.  **  What  if  they 
should  overhear  vou ! '  * 

**  They  probably  take  us  for  English- 
men and  friends  of  their  people,**  ex- 
plained DeVries.  **  There  is  an  idea 
current  among  the  Druzes  that  they  and 
the  English  are  brethren  in  belief,  and 
that  PjUgland  will  some  day  come  to  their 
help.** 

Here  he  stopped  speaking  to  stare 
at  Mr.  Wormly* 8  fellow-traveler.  That 
there  were  two  strangers  in  the  com- 
pany he  had  been  aware  all  along;  but 
hitherto  he  had  not  given  them  anything 
more  tlian  a  cursory  glance.  Now  for 
the  first  time  he  studied  Miss  Biffles*8 
countenance,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
somethino:  there  which  had  once  been 
familiar.  The  lady  accorded  him  a  rec- 
ognition, which,  strange  to  say,  had  no 
sort  of  hatred  or  soom  in  it,  but  rather 
a  beseeching  deference  and  wheedling. 
Irene,  who  saw  this  expression,  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  by  it,  but  presently 
concluded  that  Miss  Biffles  was  in  terror 
for  her  life,  and  felt  willing  to  be  saved 
by  anybody.  DeVries  raised  his  hat 
civilly,  but  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
and  rode  on  for  a  .minute  in  silence. 
Then  he  leaned  toward  Miss  Grant,  and 
whispered,  — 

**  What  is  that  hidy*s  name?  ** 

**  Biflles,*'  murmured  the  girl,  glad  to 
see  that  his  recollection  was  so  indis- 
tinct, and  auguring  therefrom  that  the 
cemetery  scandal  might  not  amount  to 
much. 

"Exactly,**  he  grumbled.  **  I  re- 
member her  perfectly.  How  the  dickens 
came  the  old  goose  here ! '  * 

Irene's  hopes  fell  again.  He  seemed 
to  be  angry  against  Miss  Biffles.  It  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  cemetery  scandal 
amounted  to  a  great  deal. 

But  they  could  not  long  think  of  sub- 
jects so  far  away  from  blazing  and  mur- 
dering Damascus. 

**  This  part  of  the  city  is  quiet  enough 
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to  suit  us,*'  observed  Wingate,  who  had 
been  savinjr  comfortable  things  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  had  a  permanent  cheer- 
ing smile  on  his  rosy,  worldly  face. 

**  I  don't  see  why  we  need  have  left," 
complained  Mrs.  Pay  son.  **  I  have  the 
greatest  mind  to  ride  back  to  my  hus- 
band.'' 

**  Of  course  he  is  perfectly  safe,"  pro- 
nounced Wingate.  **  Still,  as  we  set 
out  by  his  advice,  I  think  we  had  better 
go  on." 

**  We  are  not  through  with  the  worst 
of  it,"  said  DeVries.  **  There  is  a 
large  coffee-house  to  pass,  and  we  shall 
find  a  rabble  at  the  gate." 

The  coffee-hoyse  proved  to  be  a  try- 
inor  ordeal.  '  It  was  a  lonjr,  bazaar-like 
affair,  made  up  of  a  series  of  rude  shan- 
ties, with  wide-spreadinsj,  rubbishy  awn- 
ings in  front,  which  sheltered  many  low 
seats  ranged  along  a  runnel  of  water. 
In  the  shanties  and  under  the  awnings 
loitered  at  least  fifty  men  and  boys,  most 
of  them  in  the  white  turbans  and  rai- 
ment which  mark  the  Moslem  Damas- 
cene, while  a  few  wore  the  striped  frock 
of  the  Druze  or  the  beggarly  garments 
of  the  Metawileh.  Evervwhere  were 
arms,  —  long  muskets,  huge  bludgeons 
of  pistols,  curved  scimitars,  and  heavy 
daggers. 

The  boys  were  ragged,  filthy  younk- 
ers,  with  foul,  lean,  and  fierce  faces, — 
the  swarthy  and  savAge  hoodlums  of  Da- 
mascus. They  were  the  first  to  note 
the  Frank  attire,  and  to  salute  it  with 
bawling  insult.  Then  a  haggard,  vel- 
low  -  eyed  dervish  leai)ed  forward  and 
seized  the  bridle  of  Irene's  horse,  mean- 
while howling  unintelligiblv.  The  ani- 
mal,  a  spirited  and  skittish  beast,  reared 
violent Iv,  and  shook  him  off.  DeVries 
at  once  rode  in  Iwtween  the  two,  shoul- 
dering the  fanatic  into  the  runnel. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  was  in  an  up- 
roar, and  had  surrounded  the  travelers. 
Arms  (rlatttTcd  on  every  side,  and  the 
devilish  boys  picked  up  stones.  DeVries 
and  Wingate  (.'<)cked  and  presented  their 
revolvers.  The  Arnaout  cantered  to  the 
front  with  drawn  schneter,  and,  dashing 
to  and  fro  recklessly,  made  a  little  (^lear 
space  around  the  group.     An  old  Dam- 


ascene with  a  silver  beard,  standing  be- 
hind a  pillar  of  one  of  the  booths,  took 
aim  at  him  with  his  long  musket.  It 
seemed  as  if  blood  would  certainly  flow, 
and  the  whole  party  would  be  massa- 
cred. But  just  at  this  moment  a  cava- 
lier in  a  white  burnouse  galloped  into  the 
midst  of  the  uproar,  and  addressed  the 
rioters  in  a  stern,  deep  shout,  as  start- 
ling as  the  roar  of  a  lion.  He  was  one 
of  the  Algerines  of  Abd  el  Kader,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  known  distinction 
and  authority. 

The  crowd  recoiled  a  few  paces,  and 
the  fiendish  youngsters  dropped  their 
stones.  The  parchment  -  faced,  jaun- 
dice-eyed dervish  alone  stood  his  ground, 
and  continued  to  bawl  imprecations  and 
menaces.  The  Algerine  struck  him  fu- 
riously with  his  koorbash,  and  sent  him 
howling  into  one  of  the  shanties.  Then 
there  was  a  long  parley.  The  guide  was 
permitted  to  sj)eak;  and  a  wonderful 
story  he  told.  Here  was  a  party.  O  true 
believers, — here  was  a  party  of  infidel 
dogs  (may  their  name  and  faith  be  ac- 
cursed !),  whom  the  Arnaout  there,  a  true 
son  of  Islam  (may  the  blessing  of  Allah 
be  upon  his  fingers!),  had  lK>en  charged 
to  deliver  captive  to  the  ofiicer  at  the 
gate. 

The  rioters  may  not  have  believed  the 
tale,  but  they  at  least  seemed  to  believe 
it.  There  was  a  general  cry  of,  **Let 
them  go!     Off,  ye  tlogs!  —  ye  infidels!*' 

The  cavalcade  moved  on  at  a  rapid 
amble.  The  Algerine  curveted  after  it 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  turned 
back  to  koorbash  a  boy  who  had  thrown 
a  pebble. 

**  I  wish  we  could  do  something  for 
those  burnoused  fellows,"  said  Wingate. 
**  Our  government  ought  to  give  Abtl 
el  Kader  a  pension." 

**  Were  you  n'ally  going  to  fire?" 
asked  Irene  of  DeVries,  looking  at  him 
wonderingly. 

**  Not  if  it  could  Ik?  ]iel|)cd.  I  would 
n't  have  suffered  you  to  be  seized." 

She  rode  a  little  closer  to  him,  letting 
her  foot  drag  against  his  lKX>t  lightly, 
and  found  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  protection  in  the  touch. 

**I  am  on  the  wi*ong  side  of  you,*'  he 
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smiled.  '*  And  yet  I  have  always  meant 
to  keep  on  the  right  side.** 

Mrs.  Paysou  overheard  the  speech, 
and,  to  hiT  own'  snr[)rise,  giirpjled.  Even 
in  those  circnnistaiices  tlie  feminine  soul 
could  note  the  voice  of  compliment,  and 
understand  it  as  courtship. 

Present Iv  the  arched  and  towered  gate- 
way  rose  before  them,  fjray  and  grim 
against  the  foliage  of  the  gardens  beyond. 
Three  or  four  soldiers  and  a  score  or  two 
of  citizens  and  peasants  could  be  seen 
lounging  under  the  rujjvjed  mass  of  ash- 
colored  stcme.  The  Arnaout  hurried  to 
the  front  now,  and  recpiested  the  travel- 
ers to  halt  while  he  rode  forward  to  find 
his  countryman,  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  turne<l  toward  them, 
and  beckoned  them  to  advance. 

Tlie  oflicer  was  a  blonde,  sunburnt 
vounjr  man,  neatly  dressed  in  the  blue 
Turkish  uniform,  handsome  of  figure,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  over  >lender  in  the  waist, 
but  harsh  in  feature  and  cruel  in  expres- 
sion, as  an  Arnaout  usually  is.  He  sa- 
luted  DeVries  courteouslv,  and  signaled 
him  to  pass  on. 

'*  Fine-looking  fellows,  those  Epirots,** 
said  the  vounii:  man  to  Irene. 

**  I  think  they  are  horrible,"  she  re- 
plied, glancing  (juickly  at  the  stony  blue 
eyes  of  the  captain,  and  then  at  the 
coal-black,  burning  eyes  of  tlie  kawass. 
*'  They  have  exactly  the  expression  of 
panthers  and  lynxes." 

•'That  is  just  what  I  like,  —  that 
fiffhtinirlook,"  said  ilubertsen.  *'  At  any 
rate,  we  ought  to  [)raise  the  bridge  that 
carries  us  over.  Here  we  are,  outside 
of  this  Citv  of  Destruction.** 

lie  rejoiced  too  soon;  they  were  still 
in  peril. 

XXXIV. 

The  pale  citizens  and  swarthy  peas- 
ants who  lounged  about  the  gate-way 
were  evidently  not  pleased  to  see  a  party 
of  Giaours  going  forth  from  them  unmo- 
lested. 

With  the  friendly  captain  there  were 
only  three  soldiers, — dull  and  listless- 
looking  latls;  while  the  fanatical  roughs 
were  thirty  in   number,  nenrly  all  well 


armed  for  close  fighting.  There  were 
sullen  murmurs  among  them,  and  then 
exclamations  of  **  Infidels!  Dogs!  Ac- 
cursed!  ** 

Of  a  sudden,  a  gigantic  negro  sprang 
forward  after  the  passing  travelers.  His 
eyes  were  wild,  and  he  had  a  silly,  bru- 
tish expression,  as  if  he  were  half-witted, 
or  possibly  downright  mad.  But  in  the 
Orient  a  lunatic,  and  even  an  idiot,  is 
considered  inspired,  and  may  often  com- 
mit outrages,  if  not  crimes,  with  impu- 
nity. Roaring  **  Ullah!  Ullah!**this 
black  monster  bounded  toward  DeVries, 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  rusty 
khanjar,  or  large  dagger. 

The  young  man  parried  with  the*  bar- 
rel of  his  revolver,  and  narrowly  escaped 
a  gash  in  the  thigh.  In  the  next  in- 
stant  the  Arnaout  was  bi'hind  the  ne(;ro, 
and  struck  him  over  tlie  head  with  his 
gunstock,  fetching  it  down  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. The  bellowing  brute  dropped 
in  a  filthy  heap,  and  lay  still  amid  the 
feet  of  the  prancing  horses.  The  Arna- 
out looked  at  him  steadily  for  an  instant, 
and  then  glanced  up  with  a  smile  at  his 
friend  the  captain.  The  latter  sih'ntly 
returned  him  the  same  cruel  smile.  The 
crowd,  which  had  already  begun  to  press 
forward  after  the  negro,  receded  again; 
and  the  travelers,  brejiking  into  a  gallop, 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  gate-way. 

Not  nntil  they  reached  the  Kubbet  en 
Nazr,  one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 
of  Damascus,  did  they  make  their  first 
halt,  and  look  back  at  leisure  upon  the 
fiery,  the  smoke-mantled,  the  cruel  city, 
stained  already  with  the  blood  of  three 
thousand  Christians,  and  in  arms  to 
butcher  as  many  more.  By  this  time 
DeVries  and  his  original  comrades,  bar- 
ring, perhtaps,  the  iron-nerved  fighter  of 
Epirus,  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
excitement.  They  had  ridden  the  pre- 
vious day  and  nearly  the  entire  night, 
and  on  top  of  that  had  passed  through 
something  like  a  battle.  The  ladies,  and 
that  venerable  knight  errant,  Mr.  Worm- 
ly,  had  seen  less  of  journeying,  but  quite 
as  much  of  watching  and  worry,  and 
were  equally  exhausted.  There  was 
perforce  an  hour  of  slumber,  or  rather  of 
drowsing,  in  the  shadow  of  the  prophet's 
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vaulted  monument.  Then,  rising  with  a 
sense  of  universally  broken  bones,  they 
prepared  to  resume  their  long  flight  to 
Beirut. 

**  I  feel  as  though  our  colored  brother 
had  puinmeled  me  from  head  to  foot," 
observed  Wingate.  **  Miss  Grant,  we 
Americans  do  quite  right  in  thrashing 
nejrroes.  I  wish  an  able  South  Carolina 
paddler  had  our  misbelieving  friend  in 
hand." 

**  Do  you  think  the  Arnaout  killed 
him?  "  asked  Irone  gravely,  and  with  a 
glance  of  awe  at  the  Albanian. 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  DeVries,  somewhat 
to  her  horror.  **  Wingate,  I  am  ever  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  on  this 
trip,"  he  added.  **  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  so  before." 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  smiled  Wingate. 
**  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  a  most  in- 
teresting adventure.  Would  n't  have 
misse<l  it  for  a  good  deal  of  money." 

**  How  can  vou  like  it?  "  stared  Irene. 
**  I  wish  we  were  in  Beirut." 

**  Wish  you  were  in  America!"  ex- 
horted Hubertsen.  **  Come,  Miss  Grjint, 
just  to  f)lease  me,  wish  you  were  in 
America. ' ' 

**  I  oiight  to  do  a  great  deal  to  please 
you,  I  know,"  confessed  Miss  Grant,  her 
voice  dropping,  and  perhaps  faltering  a 
little.  **  Did  you  really  come  to  Damas- 
cus to  fetch  us?    How  coubl  you  do  it!  " 

Wingate  (juietly  turned  his  horse,  and 
joined  Mrs.  Payson;  the  conversation, 
he  delicately  jK^rceived,  was  not  for  him. 
He  was  a  very  sensible,  gentlemanly  fel- 
low, this  wine  -  bibbing,  poker  -  playing 
lounger,  —  this  minion  of  a  wicked  world. 
He  need  not,  however,  have  stepped 
aside ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  car- 
nest  love-making  Iwtwocn  our  younpj  lady 
and  her  deliverer;  they  were  both  too 
weary  in  body  and  anxious  in  mind  to 
think  much  of  tendernesses. 

Miss  Minnie  Biifles,  too,  was  frequent- 
ly on  hand,  all  alive  at  last  to  the  pres- 
ence of  DeVries,  and  watching  him  with 
undisguisable  interest.  Irene  could  not 
help  noting  over  and  over  again  that  she 
did  not  look  at  the  young  man  with  eyes 
of  anger,  but  rather  witli  an  anxious, 
pathetic,  almost  beseeching  expression. 


In  the  end  Hubertsen  came  to  observe 
that  the  younor  maiden  was  studvins  the 
elder  one  indefatigably.  He  smiled  to 
himself,  and  still  continued  to  smile, 
clearly  unable  to  drive  away  some  far- 
cical reminiscence. 

**  WTiat  are  you  laughing  at?  "  Miss 
Grant  finally  demanded. 

*^  I  shall  have  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
spurring  to  one  side,  and  beckoning  her 
to  follow  him.  *^  I  was  locked  up  once 
in  a  cemetery  with  that  venerable  belle." 

**  With  her!  " 

Irene  looked  a  great  deal  more  amazed 
than  to  Hubertsen  seemed  natural. 

**  Yes,  with  her,"  he  repeated.  **  I 
found  her,  —  you  must  understand  that 
she  was  an  old  coUeixe  belle,  and  hang 
on  to  the  students  till  she  was  well  into 
the  thirties,  —  I  found  her  putting  flow- 
ers on  the  grave  of  a  classmate.  Of 
course  I  stopped  to  say  a  word  or  two. 
She  was  clever  in  a  sort  of  wav,  —  a  lit- 
tie  bookish  and  a  little  flirtish,  —  talked 
pretty  fairly,  in  short.  Well,  time  passed, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  gate  it  was  shut, 
and  there  we  were.  Actually,  the  police 
had  to  boost  us  out  with  a  ladder." 

*^  0-h! "  said  Irene.  It  was  the  same 
story,  —  only,  it  was  not  a  young  girl; 
it  was  an  old  one. 

**  You  can  imagine  what  fun  the  fel- 
lows had  out  of  me,"  continued  Hubert- 
sen.  ^^  I  seriously  thought  of  quitting 
college.  I  did  change  my  boarding- 
house." 

**  What  do  you  mean?"  stared  the 
young  la<ly,  beside  herself  with  curiositv. 
**  Did  she"  — 

**  Yes,  she  did,"  he  laughed.  **  She 
made  a  great  deal  out  of  it.  You  see,  a 
collc'xe  widow  —  that 's  what  we  used  to 
call  them  —  is  very  persevering.  I  was 
the  last  of  a  long  line  of  chances,  and  I 
was  considered  very  precious.  Yes,  I 
had  to  quit  my  boarding-house,  and  the 
fellows  made  life  a  burden  to  me." 

**  It  is  too  ridiculous,"  said  Irene. 
**I  do  believe  the  woman  isn't  quite 
riffht  about  the  head.  She  is  a  milleni^ 
rian  now." 

**  Oh,  very  likely.  It  *s  quite  com- 
mon for  old  belles  to  turn  religionists." 

The  student  of  the  Scriptures  looked 
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at  the  student  of  Balzac  with  an  expres- 
sion of  trouble  amounting  to  pain. 

**  Wliat  is  the  matter  now?  "  he  in- 
quired, half  amused  and  half  penitent. 

*'  Oh,  well,  —  it  'a  of  no  use.  You  have 
n't  mv  opinions.  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  allude  lightly  to  some  subjects.  But 
I  shan't  arji;ue  the  point.*' 

**  You  may  if  you  want  to.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  be  brought  over  to  your  opin- 
ions, whatever  thev  are." 

**  I  wish  I  could  fully  believe  you,** 
said  Irene;  but  really  she  did  not  just 
then  care  much.  She  was  thinking  main- 
Iv  that  Miss  Biflles's  storv  had  been  near 
akin  to  a  fib,  and  that  perhaps  the  tale 
about  Saada  was  at  least  a  little  exagger- 
ated. 

This  entertainintr  and  cheerinj;  reve- 
lation  turned  out  to  be  the  only  notable 
incident  of  the  hegira.  It  was  obvious 
that  Miss  Minnie  HifDes  longed  for  an 
interview  with  llubertscn  DeVries;  but 
all  in  vain  she  snubbed  Mr.  Wormly,  and 
rode  on  in  advance,  and  dropped  in  the 
rear:  the  vounir  man's  artfulness  in  eva- 
sion  was  too  much  for  her.  Notwith- 
standinjj  some  scowlin<'  of  swarthv  Met- 
awileh,  and  arairagic  trembling  of  Bed- 
aween  lances  on  far  -  away  glares  of 
hill-sides,  it  was  an  uneventful  llight. 
*'  Nothing  has  happened,"  repined  the 
jovial  Wingate,  '*  but  the  upsetting  of 
my  inkhorn," — by  which  he  meant  his 
flask  of  arrack. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  sunburned, 
feverish  push  the  travelers  reached 
Beirut,  and  separated.  The  two  mis- 
sionary ladies  were  received  into  the 
house  of  ♦*  Brother"  Pelton.  The  Bif- 
fles-Wormlv  innocents  made  a  nest  for 
themselves  in  the  crowded  hotel,  and 
presently  afterward  vanished  sweetly 
an<l  softly  away,  no  one  knows  whither. 
The  young  irentlemen  bunked  in  at  the 
consulate:  but  thev  did  not  resume  a  life 
of  mere  Cyprus  wine  and  poker;  gone 
for  aye  was  Mr.  Porter  Brassey.  He 
had  departed,  indeed,  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, and  probably  not  Ions:  after  the 
rejection  of  his  second  offer  of  marriage, 
which  occurred,  one  dimly  remembers, 
by  letter.  The  post  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  a  successor,  —  a  gentleman  spe- 


cially fitted  for  it  by  character  and  lin- 
guistic acquirement,  whose  name  will 
long  be  treasured  by  the  American  mis- 
sion. 

'*I  am  sorry  our  old  wheel-horse  of 
politics  has  cantered  off,"  was  Wingate's 
comment.  *^  He  was  four  times  as  en- 
tcTtainint;  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
Beirut  is  a  dull  hole  without  him," 

**  A  place  often  palls  on  a  second  vis- 
it," said  DeVries.  **  I  have  noticed 
that  a  dozen  times.  It  *s  like  reopening 
a  bottle  of  champagne." 

But  the  two  youngsters  called  at  the 
Peltons,  and  there  they  got  involved  in 
a  series  of  philanthropies,  discovering 
therein  a  joy  beyond  revelry.  They 
found  Irene,  Mrs.  Payson,  Mrs.  Pelton, 
Rufka,  and  the  queenly  Mirta  distribut- 
ing rations  and  clothing  to  a  pitiable 
host  of  refugees  from  the  mountains.  It 
was  frightful  to  look  upon  the  wounds, 
the  filth,  the  rags,  the  haggardness,  and 
the  hunger.  The  young  gentlemen  took 
hold  of  the  problem  in  such  ways  as 
thev  could ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  cost  them  smartly,  both  in  toil 
and  in  piastres. 

This  huge  labor  of  amelioratini;  the 
wretchedness  of  ten  thousand  (eventual- 
ly twenty-seven  thousand)  cripples,  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  beirgared  men  so  occu- 
pied time  and  thought  that  other  mat- 
ters remained  for  a  while  as  if  they  had 
been  forgotten.  DeVries  and  Irene  saw 
very  little  of  each  other  except  in  the 
engrossing  company  of  misery. 

**  Where  is  Saada  V"  he  once  in- 
quired of  Rufka. 

**  She  is  gone  to  Al)eih,"  replied  the 
shy  girl,  without  looking  at  him.  **  She 
was  not  well,  and  they  sent  her  to  the 
mountain." 

**Not  well?"  he  asked,  with  much 
interest.  ^^  What  was  the  matter  with 
her?" 

But  Rufka  would  only  tell  him  that 
Saada  was  feverish;  and  so  the  subject 
passed  away.  Tliere  were  plenty  of 
other  sick  people  to  think  of,  who  indeed 
would  hardly  let  him  think  of  anything 
else.  Meantime  he  admired  Irene  be- 
yond measure,  and  more  and  more  frcHii 
day  to  day.  He  had  come  to  take  a  kind 
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of  ownership  in  her,  and  to  be  glad  be- 
cause she  was  useful  and  lovely  to  oth- 
ers. 

**  I  think  you  are  charming,"  he  at 
last  said  to  lier,  as  she  lay,  one  sultry 
afternoon,  on  a  mukaad,  worn  out  with 
her  charitable  industry. 

**  Oh,  don't  say  such  things,"  she 
smiled.  **  I  <lon't  deserve  them.  Be- 
sides, it  seems  as  if  vou  were  not  in  ear- 
nest." 

He  sat  still,  looking  at  her  tranquilly, 
and  with  nuu-h  pleasure  in  the  survey. 
He  liked  to  jjaze  on  her  now  bv  the  five 
minutes  toirethcr.  She  lay  silent,  her 
eyes  frequently  turning  to  his  face,  and 
once  or  twice  she  smiled  confidingly  in 
response  to  his  steady  regard. 

What  did  she  think  of  himV  Well, 
his  journey  to  Damascus  on  her  account, 
and  his  courajre  and  management  in 
bringing  her  out  of  that  frightful  city, 
had  produced  a  strong  impression  upon 
her.  It  seemed  to  her,  to  use  a  vague 
phrase  which  is  widely  expressive,  that 
something  had  happened  which  **  made 
a  great  difference."  They  two  were  not 
the  same  to  each  other  that  they  had 
been  previously.  Tliey  were  no  longer 
acquaintance,  —  no  longer  even  mere 
friends;  they  were  different,  if  not  more. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  strive  to  put  away 
this  feeling;  it  was  always  present,  and 
always  drawing  her  near  to  him.  Be- 
yond this  she  believed,  or  hoped,  that 
she  had  not  gone. 

After  a  long,  long  pause,  —  but  not 
an  embarrassing  one  to  either  of  them, 
—  the  young  man  added,  **  But,  Irene, 
I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

The  speech  struck  her  with  great 
power,  mainly  because  he  had  called  her 
Irene,  and  that  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  so  moved  that  she  made  no  reply, 
though  she  continued  to  look  at  him  fix- 
edlv. 

**  I  am  entirely  in  earnest  when  I  call 
you  eharming,"  he  resumed,  gravely. 
**  1  believe,  in  truth  I  know,  that  I  like 
you  very  much, — better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world." 

Irene  was  really  startled  now,  thrilled 
in  everv  nerve  and  arterv,  shaken  all  at 
once  to  her  very  soul.     Could  it  be  that 


he  would  say  anything  more?  Was  she 
to  be  called  on  unraediately  to  decide  the 
great  question  between  duty  and  feel- 
ing? How  should  she  answer  him?  Oh, 
if  he  would  wait,  wouhl  only  pause  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  give  her  a  chance  to 
think!  But  he  did  not  tarry;  he  pushed 
on  like  a  conqueror;  almost,  she  felt,  like 
a  tvrant. 

* 

**  I  think,  Ii*ene,  that  you  ought  to  love 
me  in  return,"  he  continued.  '*  What 
do  you  think?  " 

It  seemed  to  her  in  tliat  instant  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  say  anything 
but  »*Yes." 

But  just  then  there  was  a  noise  at  the 
door,  and  then  a  masculine  step  strode 
across  the  stone  flooring,  and  then  Mr. 
Payson  stood  before  them.  Irene  sprang 
up  from  the  mukaad  and  flew  to  greet 
him,  with  a  cry  of  gladness.  She  wa« 
nevermore  rejoiced  in  her  life  than  at 
that  moment.  Here  was  the  implicitly 
trusted  adviser  who  would  tell  her  with 
almost  divine  authority  whether  she 
might  accept  or  must  reject  the  man 
whom  she  held  dearest  in  all  the  world. 


XXXV. 

There  was  a  swift  gathering  of  the 
family;  the  Peltons  and  Mrs.  Payson 
rushed  into  the  hall;  it  was  a  very  joy- 
ous greeting. 

Mr.  Pay  son,  all  dusty  and  sun-scorched 
as  he  was  from  his  long  ride  through  the 
Syrian  summer,  briefly  and  quietly  nar- 
rated his  adventures  after  he  had  been 
left  in  bloody  Damascus.  Of  his  own 
perils  he  made  but  few  words,  as  was  hit 
modest  custom.  Of  the  scenes  of  slaugh- 
ter and  ravage  in  the  cruel  city  he  spoke 
more  at  length,  and  with  tremulous  feel- 


ing. 

**  I  understand  that  Abd  ol  Kader  and 
his  Algerines  toiled  nobly  to  check  the 
massacre,"  said  Mr.  Pelton,  *•  Is  that 
true  ?  * ' 

Kiiising  his  hands,  as  if  calling  Heav- 
en to  attest  his  sincerity,  Payson  replied 
solemnly,  while  a  tear  rolled  down  hit 
thin  cheek,  **  I  iH'lievo  that  the  true  lore 
of  God  and  of  man  is  in  the  heart!  cC 
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many  Moslems.  I  believe  that  many  a 
Christian  stands  lower  before  the  throne 
of  mercy  than  does  that  unbelieviT.  If 
ever  I,  unworthy  as  T  am,  should  enter 
the  trreat  city  of  refuj^c,  I  shall  expect 
to  meet  there  Abd  el  Kader,  justified  by 
a  Ri'deemer  whom  he  knows  nor.'* 

Then  Mrs.  Pavson  and  Irene  led  him 
to  his  room,  where  he  might  wash  away 
the  grime  of  his  journey,  together  with 
that  sublime  Christian  tear  of  admira- 
tion for  a  most  noble  ^loslem. 

Mr.  Pelton,  who  had  been  affected  but 
not  convinced,  turned  to  DeVries,  and 
shot)k  his  silver-gray  head  solemnly. 

**  That's  just  like  dear  Brother  Pay- 
son,'*  he  murmured.  **  Altogether  too 
clement,  —  altogether  too  hasty  about 
o[R»ning  the  doijrs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Before  you  offer  pardon  to  the 
sinner,  you  must  bring  him  fairly  on  his 
knees,  —  7nust  roll  him  in  the  dust,  sir!  '* 

Rememberinjj,  as  we  affectionatelv  do, 
that  the  vonn^  man  was  .anxiously  wait- 
inji  to  know  whether  Irene  would  love 
him  or  not,  we  can  perhaps  pardon  him 
for  not  takiuLj  interest  enou*jh  in  the  sub- 
ject  to  make  reply. 

Meantime  the  young  lady  had  not  only 
followed  Mr.  Pnyson  into  his  room,  but 
had  sent  Mrs.  Pavson  out  of  it. 

**  I  want  to  see  him,"  she  whispered, 
her  face  crimson  with  blushes.  **  I  want 
to  ask  him  a  (jucstion." 

The  good  lady  <livined  the  topic  of 
the  query,  and  without  a  word  returned 
meekly  into  the  hall,  holding  up  both 
her  hands  in  spirit,  an<l  fdled  with  joy 
unspeakable.  Since  she  had  fairly  giv- 
en up  her  doctor  for  DeVries,  she  had 
longed  with  all  her  heart  that  the  latter 
should  be  loved,  as  well  as  that  he  should 
love.  The  glance  of  sympathy  and  of 
tender  well-wishinir  which  she  now  bent 
upon  him  was  so  fervent  that  even  he 
noted  it,  absorbe<l  as  he  was.  Excepting 
the  saints,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
80  beautiful  to  her  eyes,  so  worthy  of 
kindliness  and  even  of  reven»nce,  as  a 
fine  young  man  who  wanted  to  marry. 
She  sat  down  by  Ilubertsen;  she  talked 
with  an  unwonted  facility  and  charm; 
she  really  kept  his  attention  for  the  one 
minute  that  was  necessary. 
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In  the  mean  while  Irene  was  putting 
her  momentous  question  to  her  friend 
and  counselor. 

**  Mr.  DeVries  has  spoken  to  me,"  she 
whispered,  coming  close  to  mm,  with  a 
face  which  had  suddenly  turned  white. 

Then  there  was  a  short  sihmce,  while 
Pay  son  kindly  gazed  upon  her,  and  mar- 
veled what  this  thing  mitrht  l)c. 

**  About  what,  dear  child  ?  "  he  asked. 
But  a  sudden  light  fell  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  instantly  added,  with  grave  ten- 
derness, **Is  it,  iKjrchance,  about  mar- 
riage? " 

There  was  no  gloom  on  his  face:  he 
would  deeply  regret,  no  doubt,  to  lose 
her  from  the  mission ;  but  he  was  far  too 
sweet-liearted  and  nympathetic  to  dwell 
upon  that  now. 

**  I  think  so,'*  hesitate<l  Irene.  **  He 
has  asked  me  to  love  him." 

**  And  do  you?  ** 

**  Yes,  sir,"  whispered  Irene,  putting 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eves. 

'*  Why,  then,  my  child  —  But  some- 
thing stands  in  tlie  way.  Are  you  think- 
ing of  duty?  '* 

**  I  could  give  up  my  work  here,  if 
that  must  be,"  said  Irene,  removing  her 
handkerchief,  and  looking  appealingly  in 
his  eyes.  "  But  there  is  another  thought. 
There  is  that  text.  Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers.  You 
know  that  Mr.  DeVries  is  not  one  of  us." 

**  Irene,  it  would  be  better  if  he  were 
one  of  us,"  returned  the  clergyman, 
gravely.  **  It  would  be  better  for  you, 
and  inexpressibly  better  for  him.  Yet 
it  is  not  my  duty  to  conceal  from  you  the 
true  meaning  of  that  passage  which  has 
tormented  so  manv  sincere  souls.     The 

w 

unbelievers  whom  the  apostle  there  men- 
tions were  idolaters;  the  infidels  were 
those  who  rejected  Christianity  and  wor- 
shiped the  gods  of  heathen  Corinth. 
The  whole  context  shows  this.  I  am 
sure  of  it.** 

*'  Then  '*  —  gasped  Irene,  her  whole 
countenance  suddenly  alight  with  joy, 
and  with  wonder  also  that  joy  should  be 
found  possible. 

**  Then  go  to  him  and  answer  him  as 
your  heart  dictates,**  he  replied.  **  An- 
swer him  — ^  whatever  your  decision  majg 
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be  —  in  all  gratitude  and  kindliness.  lie 
deserves  it." 

There  was  no  need  of  this  adjuration. 
Slie  was  in  the  greatest  possible  haste  to 
show  all  the  lovingness  that  was  in  her 
heart.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  there 
was  sonicthinj^  child-like  and  perhaps 
laufrhable  in  the  alertness  with  which  she 
hastened  back  to  the  hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pe.lton  had  already  van- 
ished, possibly  through  the  |)owcr  of 
some  spell  muttered  by  Mrs.  Payson. 
That  lady  also  rose,  at  sight  of  her 
young  friend,  and  retired  as  if  before  a 
supernatural  being.  The  two  lovers  were 
alone  in  the  broad  radiance  and  languid 
breath  of  the  coinandaloon.  Irene  came 
straight  to  DeVries,  put  out  both  her 
hands,  looked  imploringly  in  his  face, 
as  if  she  were  bejjnjin':  him  to  be  mei*ci- 
ful,  and  said  in  a  tremulous  whisper, 
*  *  Did  you  ask  me  to  love  you  V  I  do.  I 
have." 

And  then  —  we  need  not  repeat  the 
old,  easily  guessed  dialogue  —  they  were 
betrothed  man  and  wife.  The  story  of 
their  Oriental  acquaintance  and  wooings 
and  winnings  has  been  told  and  is  done. 
It  is  permissible,  however,  to  say  a  word 
about  the  marriage  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  hero  and  heroine,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  personat^es.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  the  Payson  house,  after  Mrs. 
Kill i an  DoVries,  of  Albany,  had  been 
duly  informed  of  the  engagement,  and 
had  replied  with  an  outpouring  of  glad- 
ness and  devout  gratitude,  saying  among 
other  things,  **  I  am  rejoiced  beyond 
measure  tliat  you  have  taken  a  mission- 
ary girl;  and  now,  if  you  will  Ix'come  a 
missionary  yourself,  I  will  go  to  Syria 
and  live  with  v(m.'' 

But  Ilubertsen  could  not  do  that;  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
There  was  further  digging,  this  time  at. 
(Jath  and  Ekron,  with  Irene  always  at 
hand,  keeping  house  in  a  tent  .and  very 
happy.  I  believe  that  nothing  of  impor- 
tance was  spaded  up,  and  that  the  His- 
tory of  the  Philistines  remained  unwrit- 
ten. What  linallv  turned  DeVries  from 
his  excavations  was  tin?  continued  thunder 
of  that  great  strife  which  for  nearlv  four 
years  desolated  his  native  land.  lie  came 


home,  raised  a  regiment,  commanded  it 
wisely  and  valiantly,  and  gave  his  wife 
reason  to  glory  in  his  fame  and  titles. 
But  really  this  part  of  his  life  belongs  to 
the  history  of  his  country. 

Saada  remained  on  the  mountain  until 
she  had  recovered  her  strenjrth  and  bloom 
and  gayety.  Among  the  bridal  presents 
there  was  a  reticule  of  silk  and  sold  em- 
broiderj',  which  was  the  work  of  her  small, 
taper  fingers.  She  never  had  an  inter- 
view with  DeVries  until  she  had  meas- 
urably buried  all  throbbing  remembrance 
of  him  in  the  dark  eyes  of  a  handsome 
young  doctor,  one  of  the  native  gradu- 
ates of  the  mission  seminary.  The  man 
who  had  thrice  kissed  her  sent  her  a 
wedding  present  which  made  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  fear  lest  the  glory  of  the  things  of 
this  world  should  interfere  with  her 
spiritual  welfare.  It  was  Mrs.  Hubert- 
sen  DeVries  who  selected  this  extrava- 
gant gift,  and  who  added  to  it  one  of  the 
sweetest  letters  of  congratulation  imag- 
inable. Mr.  DeVries  not  only  paid  the 
bill  cheerfully,  but  grumbled  a  little  be- 
cause it  was  not  more. 

Dr.  Macklin  went  home  on  sick  leave 
of  absence  just  l)efore  the  marriage  of 
his  heroine.  He  seemed  much  Itroken 
at  the  time;  but  in  a  year  he  returned, 
spliced  and  mended.  Mrs.  Payson  never 
dared  to  mention  to  Mrs.  Macklin  (who 
was  quite  a  young  lady,  just  out  of  South 
Iladley  School)  that  she  l>ore  a  notice- 
able resemblance  to  a  former  teacher  in 
the  mission.  But  her  interior  lisht  told 
her  that  the  doctor  had  been  captivated 
bv  a  likeness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among 
the  guests  at  the  DeVries  wedding  was 
a  large  American  family,  of  which  the 
mother  made  herself  memorable  by  the 
following  remarks:  '*  We  an*  on  the  way 
back  to  Vermont,  you  see;  and  you  won't 
wonder  when  you  go  to  Jerusalem  your- 
selves, for  it  N  out  of  the  question  to  lead 
a  spiritual  life  where  there  are  so  many 
insects  of  one  kincl  and  another,  and,  at 
Mr.  Brann  says,  no  man  can  look  up  to 
God  in  a  right  spirit  when  he  's  bitten 
fnnn  head  to  foot.*' 

Dr.  MiK'klin,  the  Peltons,  the  Kirk- 
woods,  and   the   Payson s  remained  io 
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Syria.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Pelton  won 
the  fame  of  being  the  greatest  man,  so 
far  as  fame  can  be  dispensed  by  scholars 
and  Oriental  iJooieties.  But  from  Pay- 
son,  all  through  his  modest,  holy  life, 
there  exhaled  an  odor  of  sweetness  and 
love  which  made  him  dear  to  every  one 
•who  knew  him,  no  matter  of  what  nature 
or  pursuit,  no  matter  of  what  creed. 

Wingate  disappeared,  as  travelers  do. 
I  presume  that,  wherever  he  went,  he 
j«howe<l  ability  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  copiously  enjoye<l  the  gifts  of  Prov- 
idence. With  Mr.  Porter  Brassev  De- 
Vries  chanced  to  meet  during  his  career 
in  the  army. 

**  Glad  to  see  vou  a^ain,"  said  the 
ex-consul,  shaking  hands  with  the  grip 
of  a  kniffht  in  steel  jrauntlets.  **  We've 
both  liad  something  happen  to  us  since 
the  old  Syrian  times,  have  n*t  we?  Here 
you  are  a  general,  and  1  'm  in  Congress.'* 


General  De  Vries  expressed  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Honorable  Brassoy's  success, 
and  there  was  a  brief  conversation  of  a 
friendly  and  patriotic  nature. 

**  Let  *s  see  —  you  married  Miss  Grant 
—  did  n*t  you?"  the  legislator  finally 
inquired,  his  eye  wandering. 

**  Yes,**  said  De  Vries.  **  My  wife 
remembers  you  with  kindness,"  he  add- 
ed, with  that  compassion  which  a  man 
who  has  won  a  prize  feels  for  a  man  who 
lost  it. 

*•  Does  she?  '*  answered  Mr.  Brassey, 
coloring  with  pleasure.  **  Tell  her  that 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her.  Give 
her  my  very  best  respects,  general  — 
Ah  — well!*' 

There  he  stopped;  it  was  more  deli- 
cate not  to  say  it;  even  Mr.  Brassey  could 
feel  that.  De  Vries  understood  him  all 
the  same,  and  gave  him  a  kindly  press- 
ure of  the  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 


ENGLISHWOMEN  IN   RECENT   LITERATURE. 


A  xoTEW<.)RTnY  feature  in  contem- 
porary English  literature  is  the  nuinl>cr 
of  female  writers.  In  looking  through 
a  L(mdon  publisher's  catalogue,  one  is 
struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  books 
bv  women  and  with  the  diversitv  of  their 
topics.  Wi>rks  of  fiction  are  naturally 
in  the  majority,  but  theology,  morals, 
science,  political  economy,  belles-lettres^ 
education,  art  in  its  countless  branches, 
—  incliidin*;  household  decorations,  brie- 
abrac,  china,  and  lace,  —  travels,  cook- 
ery, are  to  be  found  on  the  list;  indeed, 
one  might  go  on  until  the  subjects  on 
which  l)ooks  have  ever  been  written  were 
exhausted.  The  tables  of  contents  of 
the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  bear 
witness  to  the  same  literary  copartner- 
ship of  the  Sixes  in  Great  Britain;  in 
the  Contemporary  and  Theological  re- 
views and  the  Nineteenth  Century  some 
of  the  articles  with  the  most  serious  titles 
are  by  women.     Strange  to  say,  poetry 


is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the 
list;  among  all  the  new  books  by  women 
mentioned  by  the  SpectJitor  and  Satur- 
day Review  for  April  and  May,  there 
is  but  one  volume  of  verses,  and  the  same 
lack  is  to  be  observed  in  the  periodical 
literature. 

It  has  befallen  me  lately  to  read  sev- 
eral of  the  new  books  by  Englishwom- 
en. Notwithstanding  extreme  variety 
of  subject  and  style,  and  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  writers  themselves,  I 
have  been  impressed  by  a  sort  of  family 
likeness,  a  certain  similarity  of  tone, 
which  runs  through  them.  The  rcader*s 
mind  gradually  catches  it,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  each  leaves  him  at  the  same  pitch. 
The  books  were  chosen  at  random,  in 
search  of  entertainment  only;  they  all 
produced  mental  fatigue.  This  seemed 
so  sintnilar  that  I  have  tried  to  arrMre  at 
the  causes  of  the  uniform  effect,  and  to 
discover  the  key-note  of  the  monotonous 
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and  wearisome  strain  into  which  the 
cleverest  EnjrHshwomen  fall,  no  matter 
what  their  theme  may  be.  In  order  to 
make  the  experiment  fairly,  I  have  token 
among  the  latest  publications  those  which 
differ  most  in  every  essential,  and  which 
have  received  most  notice  from  the  En- 
glish press. 

To  bejjin  with,  there  must  be  a  belief 
prevalent  among  English  people,  espe- 
cially women,  that  everybody  can  and 
should  write  a  book,  and  that  in  order 
to  do  so, it  is  onlv  needful  to  write  En- 
glish  with  tolerable  correctness.  In  de- 
fault of  everything  else,  they  give  us  au- 
tobiography: they  may  call  it  travels, 
letters  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Australia,  but  it  is  in  reality  only  per- 
sonal recollections.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense of  offering  anything  new,  interest- 
ing, amusing,  or  instructive.  When  a 
fine  lady  takes  up  the  pen,  she  seems  to 
think  that  the  mere  condescension  of  ad- 
dressing tlie  public  is  sufficient  to  en- 
title her  to  a  hearing.  No  incident  is 
too  insignificant,  no  detail  is  too  dry,  for 
her  pages.  Queen  Victoria's  Journey 
in  the  Highlands  is  the  type  of  this  class 
of  l)ook:  **  Tuesday,  August  30th.  We 
heard,  to  our  great  distress,  that  we  had 
only  gone  fifty-eight  miles  since  eight 
o'clock  last  nijjht.  IIow  annovinjj  and 
provoking  this  is!  We  remained  on  deck 
all  day,  lying  on  sofas;  the  sea  was  very 
rough  towanls  evening,  and  I  was  very 
ill.  We  reached  Flamborough  Head, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  by  half  past 
five."  A  royal  record  of  this  sort  may 
have  set  the  fashion.  A  queen's  daily 
life  may  be  supposed  to  interest  her  sub- 
jects and  many  people  besides.  I  have 
heard  Ameriirans  speak  with  surprise  and 
contempt  of  the  taste;  but  although  1 
cannot  read  H.  B.  M.'s  books  mvself, 
curiosity  about  the  lives  of  royal  people 
seems  to  me  a  natural  instinct.  Their 
peculiar  education,  their  historical  posi- 
tion, their  infiuence  over  the  destiny  of 
nations  and  the  working  of  the  world, 
the  extraordinary  ordeals  and  reverses 
to  which  they  are  liable,  constitute  for 
them  a  life  apart,  and  make  the  most 
commonplace  of  them,  both  superficially 
and  intrinsically,  unlike  mortals  of  lower 


rank.  It  is  this  unlikeness  and  their 
double  life  as  public  personages  and  pri- 
vate individuals  which  give  interest  to 
their  daily  actions  and  impressions;  one 
wishes  to  know  how  the  elements  and 
accidents  of  our  common  existence  look 
to  those  who  see  them  at  so  different  an 
angle  from  ourselves.  But  when  per- 
sons of  less  degree  give  us  the  chronicle 
of  their  diurnal  sayings  an<l  doings,  and 
the  picture  of  their  private  life,  it  is 
h<ird  to  guess  what  satisfaction  can  be 
found  in  the  revelation  either  by  reader 
or  writer. 

Lady  Anne  Blunt's  book,*  which, 
strange  to  say,  comes  under  this  head, 
has  a  number  of  extrinsic  advantasres  to 
recommend  it  to  the  «;:eneral  reader.  In 
the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  prec- 
edents of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and 
Lady  Ellenborough,  it  is  a  new  and  start- 
ling feat  for  an  English  lady  to  travel 
with  the  Bedouins;  then  it  is  a  fine  thinsr 
for  a  civilized  woman  to  be  able  to  ride 
so  far,  to  fast  so  long,  and  to  make  no 
fuss  about  that  or  anything;  besides 
which,  it  sticks  several  feathers  in  the 
cap  of  an  author  to  be  able  to  furnuih 
the  maps  and  illustrations  for  her  work, 
and  the  musical  annotations  of  the  sonsrs 
which  she  hears.  But  these  adventitious 
glories  must  be  put  out  of  sight  in  criti- 
cising the  book,  for  although  Lady  Anne 
deserves  full  credit  for  them,  they  are 
not  literary  merits.  The  chapters  are 
embellished  by  quotations,  chiefly  from 
Shake^peare,  who  is  compelled  to  stand 
sponsor  for  the  sins  of  a  whole  posterity 
of  scribblers.  English  people  of  thia 
present  day  are  over-fond  of  quotation, 
and  aptness  has  little  to  do  with  their 
choice;  extra(!ts  are  put  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  the  pages  without  much  more 
regard  for  fitness  than  when  a  savage 
pulls  a  cocked  hat  or  a  pair  of  top-boote 
over  his  war-paint  and  tattooing.  Tfie 
chapter  which  records  Uie  Blunts'  short 
and  uneventful  stay  at  Aleppo  is  head- 
ed,— 

"  Set  you  down  this 
that  in  Aleppo  one*  *' 


1  Betlouin   Tribes  of  the  Eupkrmiea.     Bj  Lab? 
Anri  Blust.    N«w  York:   Harpw  Mid 
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It  is  surprisin'^,  as  Shakespeare  is  al- 
ways there  to  (h'aw  iiiwn,  to  find  two  or 
three  chapters  without  a  quotation,  and 
it  gi^'t'-'^  the  reader  a  mouicntary  sense 
of  mortification  for  the  author  and  edit- 
or; but  the  omission  is  evidently  due  to 
tlie  fine  carelessness  which  pervades  the 
whole  j)erformance.  Lady  Anne's  En- 
glish is  Vfrv  jrood  as  far  as  it  jjocs:  her 
stock  of  words  is  sm.-dl,  and  belonrrs  to 
the  vocjibularv  of  May  Fair;  she  docs 
not  use  slani:;,  but  *'  honest,"  **  merry,** 
*•  tiresome,"  *'  uicc,**  and  **  nasty  **  are 
miidv.  to  serve  on  all  occasions.  She  has 
words  enou;jjh  for  her  ideas,  however; 
one  runs  a;jjainst  the  fences  of  her  nnnd 
in  everv  direction.  The  Blunts  are  no 
cockneys;  they  are  not  even  the  pro- 
verbial British  traveler  who  carries  his 
bath-tub  to  the  top  of  the  Ilimalay.is, 
an<l  strews  Sahara  with  bottles  of  Bass's 
ale  tind  Worcestershire  sauce.  They 
lived,  moved,  Jite,  and  slept  like  the 
children  of  the  Avilderuess.  Thev  were 
in  Arabia  iuslead  of  at  Nice  or  Pau,  or 
up  the  Nile  to  escape  from  convention- 
ality and  the  **  chains  of  Europe;**  yet 
they  apply  lOnglish  tests,  and  those  of  a 
fraction  of  EnMish  soeietv,  to  the  man- 
ners  and  customs  of  the  desert.  They 
s|>eak  of  one  .\rab  as  '*  rude,**  —  that  U, 
uneivil;  of  others  as  *' bores;**  and  of 
"  the  Aloayaja  and  their  sheik  as  the  very 
nicest  people  this  side  of  the  Euphrates.** 
They  constantly  repeat  that  tliey  like 
the  desert  freedom;  yet,  as  usual  with 
their  nation,  the  freedom  is  onlv  for 
Uicmselves.  Mr.  Blunt  meets  a  party 
of  Arabs  whose  looks  he  does  not  like, 
and  asks  them  peremptorily  **  who  they 
are,  and  what  they  are  doini^  there.**  So 
much  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try; the  rulers  are  treated  in  the  same 
wav  whenever  thev  have  not  force  on 
their  >ide.  When  the  Blunts  took  up 
their  (juarters  for  the  nii^ht  at  a  Turkish 
guard-house,  thereby  claimintr  protec- 
tion and  hospitality,  they  sent  the  mudir 
to  the  r\rr\i[  about  with  the  simple  com- 
ment, **The  ollicials  are  all  alike,  and 
we  are  tired  of  them.*'  It  never  once 
occurs  to  Ladv  Anne  that  she  and  her 

m 

husband  are  intruders  and  interlopers. 
This  is  a  touch  of  caste.     A  French- 


man, not  long  ago,  brou'jrht  home  an 
amusing  story  from  the  East,  which  he 
pretends  to  have  got  from  a  dervish: 
whenever  a  traveler  approaches  a  well 
in  the  desert  he  hears  fnjm  afar  a  terri- 
ble hubbub,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
Russian  and  an  En<rlishman  quarreling 
for  posses^^ion,  while  the  real  owner 
stands  aloof  throwin;^  stones  at  them 
both,  in  hopes  of  driving  them  away. 

The  exhibition  which  Lady  Anne 
gives  of  the  mental  attitude  of  a  well- 
born Eniflish  man  an<i  woman  towards 
their  felloAV-beings  is  more  curious  than 
any  of  her  adventures,  but  her  mode  of 
telling  her  story  is  still  more  odd.  The 
book  is  made  up  from  her  journal,  and 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  extracts 
fnmi  it.  The  difTuseness  is  excessive, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  com- 
l)ression.  This  defect  appears  on  the 
first  page:  **  We  were  recommended  to 
take  in  Constintinople  on  our  way,  and 
to  consult  the  British  ambassador  there. 
Or,  on  second  thoujihts,  we  might  call 
on  Sir  Henry  himself,  who  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  would  be  sure  to  pay  all  pos- 
silile  attention  to  our  inquiries.  From 
his  lonjj  resi»lence  at  Bagrdad,  he  would 
be  the  fittest  person  to  advise  us.  Sir 
Henrv,  to  whom  Wilfrid  sent  in  his 
card,  received  him  with  courtesy.**  The 
whole  story  is  told  with  the  same  pro- 
lixity. We  hear  one  day  what  they 
mean  to  do  the  next;  on  the  morrow 
whether  thev  did  or  did  not  <lo  it;  on 
the  third  how  well  it  was  that  they  had 
done  it,  and  wherefore,  or  what  it  would 
have  been  better  to  do  instead,  and  why. 
Such  a  mode  of  narration  mitrlit  have 
valu(*  and  possibly  interest  in  a  histor- 
ical work,  —  in  the  account  of  a  decisive 
campaign  or  an  important  parliamentary 
session ;  but  wIkmi  the  whole  (piestion 
is  whether  Lady  Anne  and  Mr.  Blunt 
shall  start  on  a  journey  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  ride  their  camels  in  the 
morning  and  their  horses  in  the  after- 
noon, or  vice  uersQj  and  whether  every 
silly  report  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  be 
true  or  false,  the  tale  becomes  inexpress- 
ibly tedious.  No  detail  of  their  own  ar- 
rangements is  suppressed,  —  **  Wilfrid's 
card  *'  is  one  of  a  pack;  but  sites  of  trans- 
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cendent  beauty  or  aDtiquity,  and  the 
strangest  and  most  suggestive  custoius, 
are  dismissed  with  a  sentence,  —  **  No 
doubt  many  other  people  have  described 
this."  Lady  Anne,  to  m.ike  amends,  j^ives 
ber  rejiders  in  full  what  other  travelers 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention. 
The  Bolijravian  habit  of  mind  betravs  it- 
self  als:o  in  the  tendency  to  talk  of  every- 
boilv  and  evervthin*;  connected  even 
momentarily  with  one's  self  as  of  con- 
sequence an<i  notoriety.  We  have  to 
hear  at  tlie  utmost  length  of  the  squab- 
bles of  desert  tribes  with  unknown  names 
and  no  fixed  abode,  — clans  as  shifting 
and  indiscriminate  as  the  sands.  We  are 
bewildered  by  a  new  Antipholus  and 
Dromio  multiplicaiion  of  names:  **  Our 
Faris,  who  is  not  at  all  the  same  *'  as 
Faris  Ibn  Mohammed,  Mohammed  El 
Faris,  or  Naif  Ibn  Faris,  all  of  whom, 
liowever,  are  sin.'\\  or  heard  of,  and  make 
a  fine  confusion  of  dramatis  personce  with 
other  Mohammeds,  Mahomets,  Mah- 
moiids,  Ahmets,  and  Akhmets. 

Lady  Anne's  style  has  a  queer  con- 
versational simj>licity,  like  that  of  an 
uncultivated  person.  Her  diffuseness  is 
connected  with  this,  and  so  are  her  odd, 
abrupt,  short-sighted  summaries.  Her 
pages  overflow  with  sentences  like  the 
following,  which  resemble  a  child's  or 
a  peasant's  way  of  tidkin*^  or  unedu- 
cated people's  trick  of  talking  to  them- 
selves: **  Now  I  return  to  my  journal;  " 
**NoAV  I  must  leave  off;"  **  I  will  de- 
scribe the  visit;  "  **  I  will  try  and  de- 
scribe the  view;"  **  Here  I  was  inter- 
rupted ;  **  ♦*  Colonel  Nixon  has  given  us 
much  valuable  information  about  the 
population,  history,  and  <reneral  affairs 
of  the  town,  some  of  which,  at  the  risk 
of  being  dull,  I  think  I  oui^lit  to  put 
down.  Tt  appears  that  Baj^dad,"  ot<!. 
Then  follow  two  pajjes  of  liistory  antl 
statistics  which  might  \k*  Avritten  either 
for  a  child  or  by  a  child.  She  is  in- 
credibly prosaic  and  matter  of  fact,  and 
unfortunatelv  has  no  ^ift  either  of  nar- 
ration  or  description  ;  the  latter  want  is 
a  very  strange  one  in  a  writer  who  can 
sketch.  She  by  no  means  lacks  the 
sen^e  of  the  beautiful  or  the.  ridiculous, 
yet  her  total  absence  of  imagination  and 


nearly  tot<al  want  of  humor  prevent  her 
conveying  her  impressions  to  the  reader. 
She  is  full  of  spirit,  but  her  words  are 
tame;  we  sometimes  understand  what 
she  has  seen  or  felt,  we  never  see  or  feel 
it.  Her  first  and  almost  only  good  bit 
of  word-painting  occurs  at  the  approach 
to  Baj;dad:  **  At  last  the  city  of  the  Ca- 
liphs loomed  through  the  driving  rain,  — 
a  grimy  and  squalid  line  of  mud  houses 
rising  out  of  a  sea  of  mud.  Even  the 
palm  groves  looked  draggled,  and  the 
Tigris  had  that  hopeless  look  a  river 
puts  on  in  the  rain.  .  .  .  Tlie  walls  have 
been  pulled  down,  and  one  enters  by 
scrambling  over  the  mounds  of  mbbish 
where  they  once  stood,  and  then  cross- 
ing an  intermediate  space  of  broken 
ground,  given  over  to  dogs  and  jackals, 
and  gradually  abandoned  by  the  town 
as  it  has  shrunk  back  from  its  old  cir- 
cuit, like  a  withered  nut  inside  the  shell. 
One  sees  at  once  that  Bagdad  is  a  city 
long  past  its  ])rime,  a  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  its  hose  a  world  too  wide  for 
its  shrunk  shanks.  Within  there  is  little 
to  remind  one  of  the  davs  of  its  irreat- 
ness.  The  houses  are  low  and  mean 
and  built  of  mud,  the  streets  narrow 
and  un paved  as  those  of  any  Mesopota- 
mian  villa'je.  There  are  no  open  spaces, 
or  fountains,  or  large  mo8<|ues,  or  impos- 
ing buildings.  The  minarets  arc  few 
and  of  inconsiderable  height,  and  the 
bazaars  without  life  or  sign  of  prosper- 
ity. No  caravans  cn>wd  the  gates,  and 
hardly  a  camel  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets.  The  rich  merchant,  like  the  Ca- 
liph, the  calender,  and  all  the  rest,  seems 
to  have  disap))eared.  I  don*t  know  how 
it  is,  but  these  signs  of  decay  siffcct  me 
disairreeablv.  Ba(;dad  has  no  ri>;ht  to 
be  anything  but  prosperous,  and  stripped 
of  its  wealth  is  uninteresting,  —  a  color* 
less  Eastern  town,  and  nothing  more. 
The  feature  of  Bagdad  is  of  course  the 
river  —  the  Tigris  —  on  which  it  stands, 
and  that  is  still  beautiful.  On  either 
bank,  above  and  below  the  town,  there 
is  a  densA'  grove  of  palm-trees  with  gar- 
den><  under  them,  making  an  agrei*able 
appHKich  for  travelers  who  come  by  wi^ 
ter,  and  setting  off  the  yellow  mud  houiei 
to  their  best  iulvantage.     Some  oC  these 
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are  ])icture8(iuely  built  and  cheerful 
enouji;h,  with  bits  of  teiTaoe  and  orange- 
trees  in  front  of  them;  but  they  are  pretty 
rather  than  iinposiiitr,  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  renllv  large  buildinsjs, 
or  even  of  inii)ortant  i^roups  of  hou8e8, 
while  the  flatness  of  the  banks  and  the 
want  of  streets  leadin«ir  down  to  the  river 
prevent  one's  getting  anv  idea  of  the 
♦Icpth  of  the  city  beyond.  The  Tijrris  it- 
self is  a  noble  river,  (lowing  at  this  time 
of  the  year  in  a  rapid,  ^urbid  stream,  and 
with  a  breadth  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards.  The  houses  come  close  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  there  are  boats 
and  barj'cs  on  it,  ffivinjj  it  altojjether  a 
rather  gay  appearance;  but  there  are 
no  bridiifes  but  a  single  one  of  boats, 
which  most  of  the  time  we  have  been 
here  has  been  taken  away  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Hood.'* 

Tlie  descrij)iion  of  El  Iladdr  is  per- 
haps the  blankest  picture  of  a  series 
which  might  have  been  so  splendid  and 
striking.  This  is  a  ruined  and  deserted 
town,  of  (ircck  origin  and  about  the  date 
of  Palmyra,  belonging,  no  doubt,  to  that 
pt»riod  of  the  decadence  of  Rome  when 
the  costly  self-indulgence  of  her  degen-  ' 
erate  and  unremembered  Caesars  strewed 
the  desert  with  palaces,  temples,  and 
gardens,  the  courts  of  luxury,  art,  and 
learning.  Remnants  and  traces  al>ound 
of  the  ancient  ''lorv  and  bcautv  of  El 
Iladdr  amidst  the  <levastations  of  con- 
(juest,  time,  earthquakes,  neglect,  and 
the  sweet  encroachments  of  nature,  cov- 
ering what  is  intact  as  well  as  what  is 
defaced  with  i^rass  and  flowers.  **  We 
have  l)een  spiMiding  the  day  at  El  Iladdr, 
and  have  Wen  far  more  interested  than 
we  thought  to  be,"  begins  Lady  Anne; 
*'  we  were  surprised  to  tind  a  really  Largo 
city  in  t(>leral>le  preservation."  She 
tells  us  that  the  desert  here  niiorht  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  turfy  downs  of 
Wiltshire,  but  there  are  tulips,  stocks, 
marig(jlds  in  the  irrass,  **  and  pastures 
suflicient  for  twice  the  number  of  flocks 
there  are  to  eat  it;  and  the  ruins  rise 
out  of  a  bed  of  ureen,  like  ruins  preserved 
for  ornanuMJtal  pu^po^es  in  England.  .  .  . 
The  moldings  and  architraves  of  the 
door-ways  [in  the  palace]  are  carefully 


executed  and  very  beautiful.  They 
would  make  beautiful  chimney-pieces,  if 
one  could  get  them  to  England.  •  .  . 
One  room  would  pass  without  much  com- 
ment in  Tendon  as  a  dining-room." 

The  Blunts  did  not  meet  with  many 
actual  adventures,  but  they  were  con- 
stantly encountering  strange  and  peril- 
ous situations  and  startling  in<rident8, 
sueh  as  the  attack  on  the  Arab  camp 
where  they  were  sojourning  by  a  hostile 
tribe.  Lady  Anne  takes  these  things 
very  coolly,  and  recites  them  briefly;  one 
is  forced  to  admire  her  dauntless  nerve, 
her  freedom  from  exaggeration  or  love  of 
the  marvelous.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
they  told  with  more  animation,  they 
would  be  more  exciting  to  the  reader. 
There  is  ample  material  for  a  lively,  pict- 
ures(pic,  even  an  engrossing  book.  The 
story  of  the  chieftain  Abd  Ul  Kerim, 
which  is  scattered  about  in  different  and 
distant  chapters,  when  tacked  together  is 
as  romantic  as  a  play  of  Victor  Hugo's, 
witli  the  power  of  nature,  and  truth  be- 
sides. The  vicissitudes  of  the  brigand 
Curro  are  very  amusing  and  dramatic: 
'^i\Ierim(Se  wouhl  have  made  a  good 
btory  out  of  this,"  observes  Lady  Anne, 
undisturbed  by  her  own  inability  to  do 
bO,  The  dead,  matter-of-fact  manner  of 
rejK^ating  extraordinary  events  some- 
times enhances  their  effect,  like  our 
American  bathos  or  anti-climax,  but  in 
her  case  the  effect  is  often  evidently  un- 
intende<l  bv  the  writer. 

Thus  Lady  Anne  pushes  through  her 
long  and  hazardous  equestrian  journey, 
—  through  scenes  such  as  inspired  the 
pen  and  {>encil  of  Fromentin,  and  asso- 
ciations which  would  kindle  the  soul  of 
Dean  Stanley,  —  her  fancy  unmoved  by 
the  dangers,  the  beauty,  the  suggestions, 
of  the  way.  When  one  bears  in  mind 
her  fleld  and  mo<le  of  travel,  her  own 
advantages  and  ac(|uirements,  the  wealth 
of  novelty  and  incident  in  her  hand,  the 
book  she  has  produced  is  amazingly  dull 
and  dry.  And  there  are  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  pages  of  it!  Only  an  En- 
glishwoman could  be  content  to  offer  so 
little  to  the  public,  and  in  such  bulk,  un- 
der such  a  title.  The  carelessness  with 
which  the  book  is  made  up  matches  the 
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rest.  Tliere  is  no  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment or  abridgment;  obvious  mistakes 
are  corrected  by  foot-notes,  instead  of 
being  rectified  in  the  text.  Tbere  are 
otber  points  in  tbe  volume  wbicb  it  would 
be  unfair  to  pass  in  entire  silence:  tlie 
strongly-marked  figures  of  sundry  strange 
people  whose  paths  cross  lu*rs,  and  whom 
we  see  distinctly,  thanks  to  Lady  Anne's 
minute  and  detailed  record  of  their  in- 
tercourse; her  own  feats  of  horsemanship 
and  heroism.  Hut  I  do  not  pause  upon 
these,  nor  upon  some  less  pleasant  aspects 
of  her  expedition,  because  I  am  consid- 
ering the  book  as  a  literary  performance. 
In  this  li^ht  I  can  discover  but  two  jjoo^ 
qualities:  First,  that  throui;h  her  repe- 
tition and  multiplication  of  particulars 
the  reader  comes  at  length  to  share  her 
life  and  follow  lier  footsteps  as  one 
could  not  do  in  a  more  succinct  and 
rapid  narrative;  and  when  the  Bedouins 
cross  the  landscape  we  can  count  the 
bands  of  the  patriarchal  procession,  the 
vanguard  of  armed  horsemen,  the  cam- 
els bearinir  the  women  and  children  with 
the  tents  and  household  stuff,  the  youth 
on  foot  with  dogs  and  donkeys,  the 
flocks  anil  herds  bringing  up  the  rear; 
and  we  are  reminded  (although  Lady 
Anne  is  not)  of  the  meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Esau.  Secondly,  the  plain  English, 
the  simple,  straightforward,  unaffected 
style,  pn)duce  the  impression  of  good- 
breetling,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  of 
choosing  such  a  journey,  with  its  risks 
and  exposures,  and  the  relapse  into  bar- 
barism in  these  English  people  which 
seems  like  a  reaction  from  over-civiliza- 
tion; there  is  a  frank,  fearless,  natural 
tone  which  we  can  fancv  to  be  the  echo 
of  the  writer's  voice.  It  is  a  lady's  book, 
bevond  a  doubt. 

Hy  mere  chance,  the  day  I  finished 
Ladv  Anne  Ulunt's  l»ook  J  took  up  Mrs. 
l*attison'>.^  The  two  are  as  great  a  con- 
trast in  >tvle  as  ihev  are  in  subject. 
Mrs.  Paltisim  has  not  the  accent  of  May 
Fair;  her  language  Is  not  even  English, 
but  the  modern  liiKjmi  Fninca  which 
distinguishes  the  disciples  of  the  Neo- 
llenaissance.    So  much  has  been  so  well 

'    Thf    Hmnissanrf  of  Art  in   F'nnff.     \\\  Mrs. 
Hark  TattisiOn.     lAiudun:  0.  Ke^ii  Puul.    1S?J. 


said  about  this  school  that  persons  who 
do  not  know  it  by  its  fruits  in  art,  letters, 
dress,  and  morals  arc  referred  to  Mr. 
Mallock's  New  Republic,  to  the  Monks  of 
Thelema,  and  to  an  excellent  essay  called 
Thoughts  of  a  Country  Critic,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  early  in 
the  year  1875.  It  is  painful  to  be  forced 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  en- 
riched English  literature  with  passages 
of  unsurpassed  eloquence,  and,  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  paradox,  with  the  first 
great  art  criticism  in  the  language,  is  the 
inventor  of  this  manner  of  writing,  —  the 
poetical  and  vaticinatory  motle  of  treat- 
ing of  every-day  matters.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  {)erfection  of  its  beauty  and 
force  in  Modern  Painters,  the  Seven 
Lamps,  and  Stones  of  Venice.  *  It  runs 
mad  or  drivels  in  his  later  pamphlets, 
and  is  not  in  the  least  caricatured  bv  the 
discourse  of  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  New 
Republic.  But  it  is  to  his  imitators  that 
we  owe  the  corruption  of  the  vernacular 
which  ]mts  **  brilliance"  for  *^  brillian- 
cy," **  indenture"  for  **  indentation," 
**to  differentiate"  for  **  to  mark  the 
difference,"  'Mo  rerpiisiiion  "  for  **  to 
make  requisition,"  etc. 

The  characteristic  of  Lady  Anne 
Blunt's  style  is  simplicity,  of  Mrs.  Pat- 
tisoirs  affectation.  There  is  a  p;urade 
of  calling  things  by  their  names,  yet 
nothing;  is  said  naturallv.  Iler  sen- 
teuces  are  cumbersome,  ill-turned,  over- 
loaded, reminding  one  of  the  worst  ar- 
chitectural productions  of  the  }H*riod  she 
is  writing  about.  Now  and  then  there 
are  (pieer  breaks  into  a  colloquial  tone, 
but  1  am  unable  to  say  whether  these 
are  momentary  slips  from  a  high  horse, 
or  only  another  fonn  of  affectation;  in 
view  of  her  pi^eference  for  '*  carven  "  to 
**  carved,"  **  wrought  "  to  **  worked," 
and  similar  mannerisms,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  are  aeeidental.  Mrs.  Pat- 
tison  has  an  affection  for  certain  forms 
of  speech:  she  likes  to  «iy  **  men  "  in- 
stead of  people,  —  **  men  still  thought;  " 
for  she  cannot  mean  that  women  diil 
not  think.  *^Fit"  is  a  |M't  word  with 
her,  ami  she  wears  out  its  foive  bv  con- 
stant  u>e:  **  For  to  him  the  forms  of 
classic  work  were  not  the  rigid  expraa^ 
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sion  of  absolute  rules,  to  be  got  by  heart 
and  repeated  in  timid  obedience;  they 
meant  only  inere:ised  resource.  And 
though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  va- 
riations ^vhich  are  a(hi{>rations  to  the 
fit  fulfillment  of  his  immediate  purpose, 
vet  whenever  he  has  n*coirnized,  as  in 
tlie  proportions  of  tlie  orders,  a  perfec- 
tion not  to  be  tou(lie<l  without  fear,  lie 
respects  it  with  scrupulous  reverence." 
»»  Fit  fulfillment!"  —  fuUillment  alone 
was  enou;:h.  Mrs.  Pattison  has  a  fatal 
weakness  for  adjectives  and  epithets;  if 
one  of  her  admirers  would  do  her  the 
service  of  btrikinLT  the  superfluous  words 
from  her  proof,  after  the  famous  exam- 
ple of  Alfred  de  !Musset  with  the  first 
pa<;e  of  Indiana,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
author  and  rea<ler. 

Another  form  of  her  affectation  is  to 
speak  of  commun  thini^s  in  hii;h-flown 
phrases.  Of  I)uvet*s  engraving  of  Henri 
II.  she  says:  "  Tlu^  knees  of  the  prince 
are  bare  rven  as  the  knees  of  the  impe- 
rial Roman  statues  are  bared."  Then 
there  is  the  alTeetation  of  elegance  and 
lightness  of  toueh:  **  Reproductions  of 
this  group  [Pilon's  Graces]  have  been 
seen  wherever  cheap  French  casts  and 
bronzes  penetrate.  The  Graces  of  Ger- 
main Tilon  bear  clocks,  vases,  lamps, 
an«l  to  all  t;raceful  triflin''  thev  lend 
themselves  with  ca^e."  But  Mrs.  Patti- 
son  has  a  iirand  manner,  which  she  as- 
sume**  in  contemplating  Jean  Ci>usin's 
j)icture  en  titled  Kva  Prima  Pandora; 
**Evc,  the  fertile  mother  of  nations,  the 
source  of  all  life,  —  in  her  the  manifold 
forces  of  nature  hciM-lf  are  embodied. 
All  desirable  charm  of  beaut v  reitrns  in 
body  and  face.  Latent  passion  lives  in 
the  (juick  compression  of  the  lips,  in  the 
swelling  curve  of  the  throat;  the  lines  of 
the  supple  limbs  tell  of  bodily  stren'j:th. 
Rm  this  woman  rules  not  the  dominion 
of  sense  aloiu-;  ^he  holds  the  keys  which 
oyHMi  the  house  of  wisdom.  The  fruit  of 
knowl.-dge  was  plu(.'ked  in  deliberate 
choi<e,  not  in  lii>tful  passion,  and  the 
6cej)tre  which  >\w  bears  in  her  right  hand 
—  thti  sceptre  which  speaks  her  sover- 
eijxn  anil  author  of  life  —  is  the  broken 
branch  from  which  the  goMen  apples 
hanjj.     For  her  there  is  neither  foul  nor 


fair,  but  all  things  are  seen  with  eqaal 
eyes.  Stretched  at  length  before  us  on 
the  ground,  she  pillows  her  right  ann  on 
a  death's-head,  whilst  from  her  extended 
left  her  instrument,  the  8er|Xint,  having 
fulfilled  her  uses,  is  permitted  to  uncoil 
and  pass  into  the  vase  at  her  side,  from 
whose  secret  recesses  he  had  been  sum- 
moned. She  averts  her  head,  but  hers 
is  not  sickly  revulsion  from  the  neces- 
sary means  by  which  complete  experi- 
ence has  been  sought;  no  instin(?t  of 
feeble  disgust  colors  the  full  and  com- 
plex expression  of  the  face.  Her  eyes 
are  without  choice  or  desire  of  evil  or 
of  good,  and  the  weight  which  hand's  on 
their  lids  is  no  burden  of  melancholy  re- 
gret born  of  a  weak  asceticism,  but  the 
profound  (juiet  which  is  the  gift  of  knowl- 
edge. Body  and  mind  alike  are  poised 
in  calm.  .  .  .  The  Eva  of  Cousin  claims 
with  well-weighed  purjwse  universjil  ilo- 
minion.  Hers  are  the  realms  of  earth 
and  sea  and  sky;  all  things  shall  be  under 
her  feet,  —  shall  obey  the  rightful  uses 
of  si)irit  and  sense." 

Mrs.  Pattison's  motto  is  modest  and 
deprecatory:  *•  On  le  pent,  jo  Tessaie, 
un  plus  sijavant  le  fasse; "  but  the  mod- 
esty of  the  book  is  comprised  in  this  line. 
'*  Un  plus  s<javant,"  would  not  be  easy 
to  fin»i.  Mrs.  Pattison  possesses  an 
amount  of  information  re^ardinij  the 
matter  in  hand  which  can  have  been  ac- 
quired only  by  long  and  wide  reJiding, 
as  well  as  by  special  study.  She  flings 
the  accumulated  mass  upon  her  readers, 
—  facts,  dates,  statistics,  extracts  from 
old  deeds  and  documents, — until  we 
have  a  sense  of  stifling  from  the  dust 
of  ages  which  she  has  raised.  When  this 
subsides,  instead  of  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  learning  which  we  sup- 
posed she  hiid  unearthetl  for  us,  we  find 
a  load  of  heterogeneous  data,  apparent- 
Iv  the  memoranda  of  her  reading  and 
research.  Mrs.  Pattison  has  the  same 
tendency  towanis  dry  detail  as  Lady 
Anne  Blunt;  the  book  bristles  with  it; 
and  it  is  tedious  and  irritating.  When- 
ever the  reader  fairly  gives  himself  up 
to  an  interesting  description  or  anec- 
dote, he  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  reck- 
oning l)y  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  of 
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which  Mrs.  Pattison  docs  not  spare  him 
the  uttermost  farthinji:.  Consefjueiitly, 
much  of  the  time  it  is  like  reading  led*;- 
ers  or  catalo«j;iics  of  sales.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  hook  contains  is  to  he 
gained  only  by  ploddiii;^  throuj^h  dull 
and  tiresome  minutia.^  Mrs.  Pattison 
has  no  power,  makes  no  effort,  to  com- 
bine or  collate  the  facts  which  she  has 
gathered  together.  She  gives  no  notion 
of  prices,  rate  of  wages,  mode  of  living, 
or  any  of  the  general  statements  which 
convey  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  a  country  or  period. 

Mrs.  Pattison  has  the  predilection  for 
quotation  to  which  I  have  alluded  al- 
ready as  one  of  the  j)ests  of  even  the 
bejst  contemporary  Engli>h  writing.  Her 
quotations  arc  generally  impressive  rath- 
er than  apposite:  '*  When  Schelling  was 
asked,  *  What  makes  an  Ethnos?  '  he 
answered,  *  Lanjiuai^c  and  reli;jion.'  '* 
This  is  imposing,  but  so  little  to  the  jmr- 
pose  of  what  follows  that  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  the  reader  looks  back, 
puzzled  about  the  aj)plication  of  the 
stately  fcn-mula.  The  motto  of  the  chap- 
ter entiein^ilv  headed  'llie  Chilteaux  of 
Touraine  is  *'  Quid  sibi  volunt  isti  lap- 
ides?  Josh.  iv.  6.'*  Impiessive  again, 
but  where  is  the  poinl,  since  we  have 
under  consideration  the  royal  Blois,  the 
ruined  Etampes,  the  vanished  Anet, 
Chenonceaux,  an<l  Chambord  still  in  per- 
fect preservation,  and  other  buildings  in 
conditions  as  vaiions?  And  whv  is  the 
sentence  in  Latin?  Why  not  in  Hebrew 
at  once,  if  English  wouM  not  answer? 
Many  other  tjuotations  follow,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  ohl  French,  and  Italian,  with 
numerous  references  to  rare  books  and 
MSS.  'i'iiere  is  plenty  of  ostcntatioh  in 
thesf  allusions. 

It  would  uive  a  false  impression  of  the 
two  volumes  to  imply  that  they  are  whol- 
ly made  up  of  (piotations  and  iinancial 
statements.  Tbe  rest  consists  jn'inri- 
pally  of  the  enumeration  an»l  description 
of  works  of  art  and  the  lives  of  the  ar- 
tists. Airs.  Pattison's  descriptions  are 
of  two  sorts:  one  is  precise  and  specific, 
convevin-'  a  distinct  notion  to  the  read- 
erV  miml,  without  being  graphic  or  pic- 
torial.    Her  way  of  describing  buildings 


is  almost  as  clear  as  the  ground-plans 
which  accompany  some  of  them;  but  the 
image  left  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a 
]>lan,  not  of  a  castle  or  palace.  The 
l>est  instance  of  this  ability  is  a  passage 
illustrating  the  union  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  she  terms  the  central 
pohit  of  the  Renaissance:  '*  Bas-reliefs, 
as  in  the  tomb  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  space  to  the  design.  Tlie  broad 
planes  of  light  are  modulated,  not  broken 
up,  by  the  waves  of  faint  relief  which 
flow  over  the  marble  surface  without  db- 
turbing  it.  The  vii'orous  channelino;  of 
the  slender  columns,  the  deep  tones  of  the 
inlaid  marbles,  and  the  full  relief  of  the 
statues  by  which  the  tomb  is  surmounted 
strike  the  eye  in  forcible  contrast  to  the 
delicate  accent  of  the  interposing  pas- 
sages.''  This  mode  of  describing  is  her 
own.  The  other  is  that  of  the  school  to 
which  she  belongs,  by  which  small  things 
are  described  as  if  they  were  large,  sim- 
ple things  as  if  they  were  complex,  things 
no  longer  in  existence  as  if  they  had 
been  seen  by  the  writer;  the  material 
properties  of  an  object  are  cxagiierated, 
and  meanings  ascribed  to  works  of  art 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  artist  and 
his  time.  The  engraver  Duvet's  print  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  described  on  the  scale 
of  Tintoretto's  or  Uubens's  immense 
canvases;  the  degree  of  intention  and 
significance  attributed  to  its  details  are 
to  be  found  in  no  painter  earlier  than 
Mr.  Burne  Jones. 

Tiujre  is  a  pragmatic  tone  in  Mrs.  Pat- 
tison's  criticism,  a  preti-nsion  in  her  po- 
sitions, whieh  would  lie  more  exasperat- 
inv;  if  they  were  less  absurd.  Altliough 
she  makes  a  point  of  calling  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  adopts  a  fine  fivedom  in  ex- 
pressing 

"All  thoughtu,  all  p:i.H>ion!*,  all  delit{htii  *- 

to  their  inmost  and  uttermost,  appropri- 
ate to  the  *'  deliberate  revolt  of  human 
intelligence  against  self-iniiK)Scd  bonds," 
on«'  detects  now  and  then  the  pursed  lipi 
of  the  British  matron  when  the  force  of 
earlv  habit  momentarily  iiets  the  better 
of  higher  culture. 

There  is  less  instruction  to  be  gained 
from  the  book  than  the  labor  of  writing 
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or  even  reading  it  deserves.  It  is  all 
collection  and  compilation.  Mrs.  Pat- 
tison  draws  no  conclusions,  deduces  no 
principles;  she  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
intfllivjent  jjeneralizinj;,  or  of  usinj^  the 
information  which  she  has  amassed;  in 
fact,  hhe  is  unable  to  cope  with  it.  The 
period  of  the  French  Renaissance  in- 
cIikIcs  the  rei;;ns  of  Louis  XI.  and  XII., 
the  Valois  dynasty  and  Henri  IV.,  the 
nde  of  the  Medici  women  and  tin*  Guises, 
the  outburst  of  the  Ilcfurmation;  it  is 
the  must  striking  epoch  in  French  his- 
tory, splendid,  picturesque,  romantic,  — 
heroic,  if  we  consider  the  Huguenots. 
In  Mrs.  Pattison's  hands  it  becomes  as 
fiat  and  colorless  as  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.  She  wants  historiciJ  inj^ight, 
indep«*ndent  thought,  esthetic  feeling. 
Of  till.*  extraordinary  practical  and  re- 
ligious aspects  of  the  time  which  helped 
to  shape  and  color  its  art  and  literature 
she  has  hardly  a  word  to  say,  and  even 
that  is  mere  echo.  A  day  spent  among 
the  court-yaids  of  one  of  the  chiVtaux  of 
Touraiue,  till  the  fancy,  sthnulatcil  by 
llu'ir  bt'auty,  recreates  the  life  which 
once  inhabited  them  when  the  province 
was  the  seat  of  rovaltv,  or  an  hour's  liu- 
gering  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre, 
where  the  Henri  II.  and  Palissy  ware, 
the  armor  and  i)lale  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini and  his  French  followers,  are  dis- 
played, will  do  more  to  imbue  a  lover 
of  art  and  history  with  the  spiiit  and 
achievements  of  the  period  than  all  Mrs. 
Pattison's  measurements  and  sums  in 
addition. 

It  is  with  a  sensation  akin  to  awe 
that  I  write  the  ureat  name  of  (Jeorj^e 
Eliot.  From  the  publication  of  Adam 
Bede,  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  time,  not 
so  Very  long  past,  when  the  months 
seemed  lonirer  because  we  were  waitinj; 
for  a  m  \v  number  of  Daniel  Deronda, 
I  have  been  of  those  wlio  hoM  her  the 
foremost  female  writer  of  the  century. 
Since  Middlemarch  I  have  shareii  with 
many  people  a  forebo<ling  that  I  should 
have  less  an<l  less  enjoyment  from  her 
future  writini^s;  but  the  decrease  of 
pleasure  <loes  not  alter  my  estiM)ation  of 
her  geniu>«.  Even  while  watching  the 
rapid  growth  of  her  defects,  especially 


of  the  tendency  to  interrupt  and  impede 
her  narrative  by  axioms  and  corollaries, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  regard  the  force 
and  completeness  with  which  she  states 
the  problems  of  life  and  the  heart,  and 
somethnes  their  solution,  as  proofs  of  the 
highest  and  rarest  order  of  intellect. 
No  writer  of  fie  lion  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted has  united  so  profound  a  met- 
aphysical insight  with  so  much  creative 
power.  To  all  thoughtful  admirers  of 
George  Eliot  the  rea<ling  of  Theophras- 
tus  Such  *  must  be  a  prolonged  shock,  — 
the  after-effect  a  dull,  stunned  amaze- 
ment. A  new  work  by  her  is  such  an  ' 
event  in  the  lives  of  so  many  jHiople  that  -. 
on  first  thou<;hts  it  seems  a  matter  of  - 
course  that  any  production  of  hers  will 
be  universally  read;  yet  the  instinct  of; 
self-preservation  is  so  strong,  its  intui- ' 
tions  are  so  keen  and  far-reaching,  that 
this  book  may  remain  unknown  to  num- 
bers who  are  usually  swift  to  seize  upon 
anything  from  her  pen.  For  their  bene- 
fit it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Impres- 
sions profess  to  be  the  observations  and 
ruminations  of  an  old  baclielor,  whose 
appearance  and  ])ersonality  are  defined 
with  more  elaboration  than  distinctness 
in  the  first  chapter,  to  grow  fainter  and 
disapi>ear  in  the  following  ones.  There 
is  no  connection  or  cohesion  between 
the  chapters;  the  very  paragraj)hs  are 
more  like  separate  short  essays  than  por- 
tions of  a  whole.  One  susju'cts  that  all 
the  reflections,  maxims,  aphorisms,  and 
sarcasms  which  have  been  struck  out 
of  her  novels  as  too  paltry  or  too  dull 
have  been  swept  together  and  pieced 
into  this  patchwork.  'Hiere  are  a  num- 
ber of  imaginary  portraits  after  the  man- 
ner of  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
French  ami  English:  Touchwood  the  ill- 
tempered  man,  Spike  the  political  mol- 
lusk,  and  others.  They  are  not  chfirae- 
terisiic  likenesses;  they  are  not  morally 
salient;  they  are  emphasized  by  tricks 
and  grimaces;  they  are  like  Dickens'i 
subonlinate  personages  strip{)ed  of  their 
individuality.  **IIe  appeared,  indee<l, 
to  be  preoccupied  with  a  sense  of  his 
ex([uisite  cleaidiness,  clapped  his  hands 

1  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.  By  Obokqi 
EuoT.    New  YoriK :  Harper  und  Brothen.    1879. 
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together  and  rubbed  them  frequently, 
straiglitened  his  back,  and  even  opened 
his  mouth  and  elosed  it  a<rain  with  a 
■slight  snap,  apparently  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  eonfirmation  to  himself 
of  his  own  powers  in  that  line."  Do 
we  know  Spike  any  better  because  of 
these  touches? 

The  author  proceeds  throup:h  this  gal- 
lery of  pale  caricatures,  moralizing  with 
more  or  less  obvious  relevance.  Her 
comments  are  expressed  in  an  oracular 
or  ironical  style,  which  preVents  their 
bfinfj  reco<rnized  as  familiar  truisms  un- 
til  we  untanj'le  the  web  of  strange  words 
in  which  they  are  wrapped.  Sometimes 
they  are  set  off  with  a  sort  of  cheap 
smartni'ss,  a  flippancy  which  miserably 
counterfeits  the  barbed  wit  or  hearty 
hinuor  of  h«ir  better  vein.  It  is  far- 
fetched and  forced.  Here  is  her  first  joke 
sujjposed  to  be  spoken  by  Theophras- 
tus  Such:  '*  I  am  ?j)oken  of  to  inquiring 
bt'hohlers  as  •  the  author  of  a  book  you 
have  probably  not  seen.'  (The  work  was 
a  humorous  romance,  uni(pic  in  its  kind, 
and,  I  am  told,  is  much  tasted  in  a  Cher- 
okee translation,  where  the  jokes  are 
all  rendered  with  the  serious  eloquence 
characteristic  of  the  red  races.)  "  This 
conceit  of  the  Clurokees comes  up  again. 
One  is  led  to  surmise  that  Theophrastus 
Such  mav  be  a  translation  from  the  Cher- 

w 

okee.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  \\vv  irony: 
**  One  wondiTs  wlu-tlier  the  remarkable 
orijiinators  who  first  had  the  notion  of 
diiriiin'  wells  or  of  churnins:  for  butter, 
and  who  were  certainly  very  useful  to 
their  own  time  as  wi-ll  as  ours,  were  left 
quite  free  from  invidious  comparison 
with  predecessors  who  let  the  water  and 
the  milk  :ilone;  or  whether  some  rhetor- 
ical nomad,  as  he  stretchecl  himself  on 
the  grass  with  a  good  appetite  for  con- 
temporary butter,  l)ecame  loud  on  the 
virtue  of  ancestors  who  were  uncorrupt- 
ed  by  the  produee  of  the  cow;  nay, 
whether  in  a  high  fliuht  of  imaginative 
self-sacrifiee  (after  swallowing  the  but- 
ter) he  even  wished  himself  earlier  born 
and  alreadv  eaten  for  the  sustenance 
of  a  generation  more  milct'.  than  his 
own."  Hero  i>  her  conception  of  a 
pantomime  by  which  Shakespeare  Avill 


be  made  easy  to  coming  generations: 
**  A  bottle-nosed  Lear  will  come  on  with 
a  monstrous  corpulence,  from  which  he 
will  frantically  dance  himself  free  dur- 
ing the  midnight  storm;  Rosalind  and 
Celia  will  join  in  a  grotesque  ballet  with 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses;  Ophelia, 
in  fleshinj^s  and  a  voluminous  brevity  of 
grenadine,  will  dance  through  the  mad 
scene,  finishing  with  the  famous  ^  atti- 
tude of  the  scissors  '  in  the  arms  of  La- 
ertes," etc.,  etc.  But  this  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough;  it  is  painful  and 
humiliating  to  rehearse  these  titubations 
of  genius. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  to  set  off 
ajjjainst  them  a  single  sentence  which 
raises  a  genuine  smile,  or  gives  food  for 
meditation.  Although  she  takes  a  tone  of 
loftv  sententiousness;  although  she  lashes 
the  sides  of  platitude  with  strong  and 
stinging  words  to  make  it  n»ar,  although 
she  works  herself  into  a  frenzv  like  a 
pythoness  of  commonplace,  all  is  stale, 
flat,  uni)rofitablc.  Her  absence  of  sim- 
plicity is  more  vexatious  than  Mrs.  Mark 
Pattison's:  in  the  first  place,  it  matter* 
verv  much  less  how  the  latter  writes: 
secondly,  her  inflated  perioils  now  and 
then  collapse  from  her  inability  to  keep 
up  th(^  effort;  but  every  sentence  of 
Theophrastus  Such  is  so  artificial  that 
we  fear  George  Eliot  could  no  longer  be 
simple  if  she  should  try.  She  fails  in 
the  few  passages  where  she  seems  to  aim 
at  it,  as  in  the  pretty  one  describing  her 
childish  rides  on  a  pony  beside  her  fa- 
ther (here  depicted  fis  a  country  clergy- 
man) among  the  hamlets  of  her  native 
shire,  which  made  her  ac(piainted  with 
the  types  and  traits  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  —  for  this  is  a  bit  of  au- 
tobiography. She  laughs  at  foibles  which 
are  hehl  ridiculous  !)v  evervbodv:  she 
withers  vi^'cs  which  all  condemn;  and  she 
satirizes  the  mediocrity  at  which  people 
evervwhere  are  too  readv  to  sneer,  for- 
getting  that  the  man  with  two  talents 
who  made  them  other  two  was  commend- 
ed in  the  same  wonls  as  he  who  doubled 
his  five.  Her  violations  of  gootl  taste 
are  fre(}uent:  the  most  shocking  is  her 
san'astic  parallel  In^tween  some  mo<lom 
fallacy  and  the  treachury  of  Judas;  it  is 
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using  th«  thorns  of  Christ's  jmssion  to 
point  ej)i<jranis. 

The  chapter  on  floral  Swindlers  is  the 
])est.  It  has  been  said  before  in  sub- 
stance, but  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  in 
this  country,  where  beyond  all  others  pri- 
vate decorum  has  a  much  hij^her  value 
than  public  morality  and  intej^rity,  and 
where  dishonesty,  fraud,  and  even  mur- 
der are  excused  in  a  man  who  observes 
the  fifth  or  seventh  commandment  and 
kec|)S  early  hours. 

The  concludinpj  chapter,  entitled  The 
Modern  IIcp!  IIe{)I  Hep!  does  not  be- 
low'  to  the  rest  in  any  respect.  It  is  a 
plea  for  tolerance  in  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  written  "ravelv  and  earnestly,  with 
some  stron<jj  passa;^cs  and  sound  argu- 
ments. This  frairment  appertains,  both 
from  its  spirit  and  st\le,*to  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  and  reads  like  after-thouj^hts  of 
the  same  strain,  or  spare  material  left 
over  from  that  novel  which  seemed  to  the 
author  loo  valua)«le  to  waste.  There  is 
truth  and  justice  in  it,  but  one  is  im- 
pelled to  ask,  "  What  's  Ilccuba  to  herV  " 
The  wroULj  l)clon<:s  to  the  jiast;  ghettos 
and  Jewish  tlisabiliry  laws  have,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  to  i)ut  one's  self  into  a 
j)as>ion  of  sympathy  over  the  present 
condition  of  the  race  in  civilizi'd  Chris- 
tendom is  as  much  an  anachronism  as  to 
j)r»'acb  a  crusade  against  Austrian  tyr- 
anny in  Italv  or  ncijro  slavery  in  Amer- 
ica.  Geor^re  Eliot's  ar;xunjents  are  di- 
rected against  the  pri'judices  of  the  in- 
telliirent  and  educated,  and  not  at  those 
of  the  ignorant  and  unlearned;  but  can 
she  sup[)Oso  that  the  points  on  which  she 
lays  stress,  the  position  of  the  Jews  in 
art  and  literature  or  their  political  prom- 
inence, are  secrets  from  the  majority  of 
well-informed  Cbri-tiansV  At  any  rate, 
tbe>e  facts,  whether  generally  known  or 
not,  ami  the  recent  great  Jewish  and 
(ientile  intermarriages  in  Kngland  and 
France  provt?  conclusively  that  she  is 
lighting  a  dead  ogre. 

Tlie  height  of  George  Eliot's  fame  is 
happily  above  the  reach  even  of  the  mis- 
chief wliich  she  udLiht  do  it  with  her  own 
hands.  Of  this  book,  considered  sepa- 
rately, no  more  need  be  said  than  that 
it  is  totally  unworthy  of  her,  and  would 


have  given  no  reputation  to  an  unknown 
author.     It  is  an  epitome  of  her  faults. 

The  object  of  this  review  has  been  not 
so  much  to  criticise  generally,  as  to  find 
out  what  makes  Englishwomen's  books 
tedious.  As  we  have  seen,  Lady  Anne 
Blunt  shared  the  life  of  the  Arabs,  that 
extraordinary  existence  of  organized  and 
ordered  instability  in  which  thousands 
of  years  have  made  no  change.  Why  is 
it  that  her  pages  do  not  reflect  that  un- 
))roken  tradition,  those  sharp  outlines, 
the  sombre  or  vivid  intensity,  of  desert 
custom?  Why,  as  we  follow  her  through 
scenes  at  once  so  strange  and  so  famil- 
iar,  do  we  never  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
land  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  the  Koran?  If  such  recollec- 
tions awake  faintly  once  or  twice,  it  is 
by  an  elTort  of  fancy  in  the  reiwler  alone. 
Why  throughout  her  whole  long  chroni- 
cles do  we  vainly  seek  for 

"  Momcntii  fraught  with  all  the  troaflures 
Which  her  Eafltem  travel  views  *  " 

Why  is  it  tluit  ]^Irs.  Patti>on  gives  us 
half  a  dozen  ways  of  sptdling  a  man's 
name,  yet  not  one  strong  sketch  or  true 
portrait?  —  that  she  can  tell  us  to  an 
inch  the  dimensions  of  a  masterpiece, 
and  what  it  cost  to  a  copper;  how  many 
days  it  took  to  build  a  palace,  carve  a 
monument,  arrange  a  procession  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  yet  fail  to  open  a  sin- 
gle glimpse  of  the  splendid,  pompous 
pageant  of  the  time? 

Because  —  the  writers  lack  imagina- 
tion.  Not  only  the  books  which  have 
just  been  glanced  at,  but  Baroness  Bun- 
sen's  CoiTCspondence,  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
Within  the  Precincts,  and,  looking  fur- 
ther back,  Mrs.  Somerville's  ^lemoirs, 
Miss  Muloch's  novels,  all  lea<l  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  authors  want  vi- 
vacity, versatility;  their  fancy  is  strapped 
to  the  tread-mill  of  routine,  and  recog- 
nizcs  only  the  practical  and  positive  side 
of  existence,  the  external  aspects  of  the 
world.  Their  eyes  are  riveted  uj)on  the 
actual,  never  raised  to  the  idCfil,  in  life 
and  human  nature.  And  even  on  this 
lower  plane  their  range  is  Hmited,  their 
horizon  confined.  Habit  and  training 
are  all-powerful  with  them;  their  minds 
move  in  ruts  so  deep  that  they  cannot 
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see  over  the  sides.  Even  Lady  Anne 
Blunt,  although  erratic  in  her  proceed- 
ings, is  perfectly  conventional  in  her  no- 
tions. The  intellectual  disposition  of 
mind  is  also  wanting.  All  that  Mrs. 
Pattison  has  read  and  ^^ecn  has  left  her 
essentially  uncultivated.  Art,  poetry, 
history,  the,  past,  have  no  part  in  her. 
Education  must  have  something  to  do 
with  this  tendency,  but  temperament  has 
more. 

The  absence  of  poetry  on  the  book- 
lists points  to  the  same  causes. 

It  would  be  presum[)tuous  to  dismiss 
George  Eliot  with  two  words,  as  if  her 
grand  lapses  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  guage  which  is  applied  to  the  high- 
est of  lesser  minds.  But  want  of  imag- 
ination too  in  herst'lf  and  others  is  at  the 
root  of  some  of  her  worst  defects.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
and  aside  from  its  purpose  to  do  more 
than  njfer  to  lier  violent  and  awkward 
contrivances  for  cutting  the  knots  in  her 
novels,  —  lier  proneness  to  distinguish 
her  personages  by  gestures  and  postures, 
like  the  *'  individual  mo///'*  in  Wagner's 
later  ojHiras,  rather  than  by  develoj)ing 
their  characteristics  and  peculiarities. 
But,  to  keep  to  Theophrastus  Such,  the 
wit  is  like  the  jests  of  a  clown  of  litera- 
ture, adapted  to  a  literary  public  whose 
apprehension  goes  no  further  than  tbat 
of  the  public  which  sits  round  the  saw- 


dust. The  repetition  of  each  idea,  beat- 
ing it  thin  by  iteration,  is  addressed  to 
brains  which  can  be  impressed  only  by 
long  hiimmering.  Yet  George  Eliot  must 
know  better  than  most  people  that  noth- 
ing rouses  the  common  mind  so  swiftly 
and  sharply  as  a  flash  of  imagination; 
the  wit,  the  proverbs,  the  watch-words, 
the  war-cries,  which  have  become  im- 
mortal, are  almost  invariably  the  fagot 
gathered  by  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence, kindled  and  turned  into  a  torch  by 
a  spark  of  fancy  or  poetry.  The  euphe- 
misms and  figures  of  speech  which  veil 
•  the  orrossor  realities  in  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  all  but  the  lowest  of  mankind 
are  merely  the  transfiguration  of  things 
as  they  exist  to  the  material  sense  into 
their  types,  images,  or  higher  significa- 
tions. One  of  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  more  delicate  and  potent  intellect 
is  the  unconscious  exercise  of  this  gra- 
cious gift,  the  habitual  translation  of 
crude  fact  into  the  abstract  idea. 

(leorge  Eliot  once  had  the  power  and 
the  will  to  show  us  earth  and  sky,  and 
the  faces  of  our  fellows  illumined  by  the 
light  of  the  inner  life;  nor  did  it  blind 
her  keen  glance  to  the  presence  of  the 
humblest  flower  or  the  meanest  creep- 
ing thing.  lias  she  lost  that  prophetic 
vision,  that  sublime  gaze  of  inspiration? 
If  so,  it  is  because,  Uko  the  others,  her 
eyes  are  bent  on  lower  things. 


mystp:rious  disappearances. 


Lv  ancient  times  it  was  sufficient  des- 
ignation of  an  unbeliever,  a  worshiper 
of  false  gods,  to  call  him  a  countryman; 
a  pa«4an,  or  dweller  in  the  Latin  pagus  ; 
alieatben,  or  dweller  on  the  open  heath, 
tli(^  (rothic  haiihi.  The  dweller  in  the 
city  (\irhs)  was  not  only  url)ane,  but  he, 
and  he  alone,  heard  and  comprehended 
God's  word.  The  times  are  changed. 
The  unbeliever,  thi^  child  of  darkness 
who  tlireati'us  thi>  institutions  of  civili- 


zation, is  a  member  of  the  civitan.  To 
the  countryman  (pnganus)  we  now  look 
to  preserve  the  faith  and  furnish  the 
police  to  keep  in  check  the  wild  man  of 
the  city.  In  the  ancient  davs,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  avoid  his  oblif;ations  to  so- 
ciety,  or  to  escape  the  penalty  of  a  crime 
committed  against  soriety,  he  fled  to  the 
wilderness;  now  he  finds  his  safest  re- 
treat in  the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  a  ureat  city.     He  buries  himself  in 
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a  tenement  house,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  his  iirbjiiie  fellow-men  of  the  clan 
Kearney,  who  care  less  for  his  ineom- 
injjs  and  outj^ointrs  than  the  beasts  of  the 
iield  carod  for  those  of  the  malefactor  of 
old  who  hid  himself  in  a  cave. 

There  is  somethiufr  at  on^e  fascinat- 
injj  and  terrible  in  the  idea  of  beiuff  lost 
in  a  erowd,  of  Inin;;  with  the  crowd  but 
not  of  it.  The  feelin^r  of  loneliness  which 
takes  ])0ssessi()n  of  one  surrounded  by 
his  f«*llow-bein;(s,  who  know  him  not  and 
who  take  no  note  of  him,  is  comparable 
onlv  to  the  siMise  of  desolation  which  one 
niiLrht  I'xjH'rii-nce  if  left  in  solitude  and 
darkness  on  a  wide-stretching  heath  at 
midniirht.  The  dishonored  man  and  the 
dit>lionon'd  woman,  the  broken  in  heart 
and  till'  l)n)k<*n  in  fortune,  those  who 
seik  to  l)u  aloni;  and  those  who  seek  to 
escai>e  detect i<.>n,  alike  tly  to  the  public 
haunt  where  they  may  pass  unnoted  in 
the  crowd. 

In  every  larj^e  city  there  are  tliou- 
sands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  past  history  and  whose  present 
means  of  living  are  unknown  to  tho:ie 
with  whom  they  come  most  closely  in 
contact.  It  is  onlv  wlu'n  some  crime, 
at  onee  friiihlful  and  mysterious,  has 
been  eommitted,  and  the  newspaper  re- 
porters till  us  of  the  inability  of  the  po- 
lice to  identi:'v  the  victim,  or  to  find  an 
adequate  motive  for  the  crime,  that  we 
fully  appreciate  the  contlitions  of  our 
modern  city  life.  In  American  cities 
especially,  where  police  surveillance  is 
sli;lht,  and  where  an  asylum  is  afford- 
ed to  immigrant <  of  all  nations  and  all 
clasM's,  and  no  «[iicstions  are  asketl,  the 
possibilities  of  passin;4  unrecognized  are 
much  better  than  iu  any  Kuropean  city, 
excei>t,  perhaps.  London.  That  city, 
says  yir.  »Joliu  'I'imbs  (who  has  a  pretty 
intimate  kiiowlc«l.:e  of  ii),  is  ihu  only 
place  in  al!  Ijiiujic  where  a  man  can 
find  a  secure  ntnat,  or  remain,  if  he 
pleases,  many  years  unknown.  If  he 
pavs  re^ularlv  fm-  his  lod'iiujis  and  for 
what  he  has  to  eat  and  drink,  nobody 
will  inipiire  whence  he  comes  or  whither 
he  goes. 

A  curious  ca>e  illustrative  of  this  is 
related  in  Dr.  King's  anecdotes  of  his 


own  times,  an  entertaining  book  printed 
some  sixty  years  ago. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  previous  cent- 
ury (about  1706),  a  man  who  [)osses8ed 
a  good  income,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
ances happily  married,  tohl  his  wife,  one 
mornin«;,  that  he  was  oblij^ed  to  "O  to 
the  Tower  to  transact  some  business. 
Later  in  the  day  she  received  a  note 
from  him  stating  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should 
probably  be  absent  about  three  weeks. 
Seventeen  yearn  passed  before  he  was 
either  seen  or  heard  from  by  any  one 
who  knew  him;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  he  was  living;  in  disi^uise 
onlv  a  few  rods  distant  from  his  home. 
His  wife  was  obliged  to  obtain  an  act  of 
Parliament  giving  her  authority  to  set- 
tle the  estate;  and  the  proceedings  con- 
sequent thiTCon  were  w.itched  by  him 
with  much  interi^'«t.  His  two  children 
dying  not  long  after  his  mysterious  dis- 
ap])earance,  his  wife  moved  to  another 
and  less  expensive  house  than  the  one 
in  wliich  she  had  been  left.  He  then 
made  the  accpiaintanee  of  her  next-door 
neighbor,  and  while  dining  there,  as  he 
manacled  to  <lo  once  or  twice  a  week,  he 
could  look  into  the  room  where  his  wife 
sut  and  received  company.  He  was  suj)- 
posed  to  be  a  bachelor;  and  .as  he  showed 
some  interest  in  the  deserted  lady  he 
was  seriously  advised  by  his  new  ac- 
quaintances to  marry  her. 

One  evenin«r,  seventeen  ye.ars  after  he 
went  to  transact  a  little  business  at  the 
Tower,  his  wife  was  sitting  at  supper  witli 
some  friends,  when  she  received  a  note, 
in  which  the  writer,  who  did  not  give 
his  name,  requested  the  favor  of  an  in- 
terview with  her,  and  for  that  purpose 
asked  her  to  meet  him  the  following  even- 
injr  on  a  certain  walk  in  the  neigh  boring 
park.  She  laughingly  showed  it  to  the 
company,  with  the  renuirk  that  old  as 
she  was  it  ap{>eared  she  had  got  a  gal- 
lant. One  of  the  jxirsons  present,  who 
had  known  her  husband  well,  declared, 
on  looking  at  the  writing,  that  the  note 
was  from  him.  On  recovering  from  the 
swoon  into  which  this  statement  threw 
her,  it  was  arranged  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  should  attend  her  to 
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the  place  of  niectinijj.  At  the  time  named 
in  the  note  the  wife  went  to  the  reniU'z- 
vous  in  coni})any  with  her  friends.  In  a 
few  niiniites  the  husband  came  up  quiet- 
ly, enihraeed  his  wife,  saluted  his  fritinds, 
and  went  home,  where,  as  tlie  story  gJHJS, 
the  hushand  an<l  wife  lived  together  in 
gn^at  harmony  from  that  time  until  death 
parted  them.  The  man  never  confessed, 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  the 
cause  of  his  singular  conduct.  There 
was  no  discoverable  cause.  lie  led  a 
perfectly  correct  life  while  in  hiding,  and 
was  obli'Tcd  to  stint  himself  in  his  daily 
expenses,  as  he  had  only  a  small  sum 
of  money  when  he  disaf>peared,  and  he 
received  nothing  from  the  estate  while 
absent.  Probably  it  was  the  freak  of  an 
unsound  mind,  —  an  unsoundness  which 
mij»ht  never  have  betrayed  itself  so  as  to 
attract  attention  in  any  other  iiction  of 
his  life. 

A  similar  condition  of  mind  caused  a 
young  girl,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  disap- 
pear mysteriously  from  her  home  in  Ver- 
mont. She  was  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered,  an<l  the  police  far  and  near 
instituted  a  search  for  the  body.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  was  discovered,  in 
boys'  clothes,  at  work  on  a  canal  boat. 
When  taken  in  charge,  she  disowned  her 
parents,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  she 
was  a  boy,  and  that  she  hiid  never  known 
any  different  life  from  the  one  she  was 
then  leading.  Subsequently,  when  her 
mind  had  been  partially  restored,  she 
was  unable  to  recollect  where  she  went 
or  what  she  did  after  leaving;  home. 

IIow  many  of  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearances of  which  we  read,  and  which 
are  attribute*!  to  foul  i)lay,  or  to  a  weak 
or  criminal  desire  to  escape  the  obliga- 
tions to  one's  family  or  to  society,  are 
prompted  by  the  cunning  of  insanity 
cannot  be  known.  The  number  of  mvs- 
terious  disapjiearances  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  police  in  the  course  of  a 
single  vear  is  almost  start lim;.  In  Dos- 
ton  alone,  last  year,  there  were  five  liun- 
dred  and  fifty- live  cases  of  missing  per- 
sons re})orted  to  the  police,  of  which 
about  one  third  were  females.  Manv 
of  these  missing  persons  were  of  course 
soon   discoveri-d.      lint   a  considerable 


number  Btill  remain  deaf  to  the  entreat- 
ies of  '*  agonized  "  relatives  or  friends, 
and  respond  neither  to  the  generous  offer 
of  being  **  entirely  forgiven,"  nor  to  the 
alluring  assurance  that  they  **  will  liear 
of  something  to  their  advanlsige."  Every 
issue  of  th^  London  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  contains  more  or  less  of 
these  pathetic  ap]K'als  to  the  libsent, — 
many  of  the  absen(res  being  as  mysteri- 
ous and  purposeless  as  that  of  the  Lon- 
don orentleman. 

An  old  police  officer  recently  acquaint- 
ed the  writer  with  a  remarkable  case 
which  came  under  his  notice  some  years 
ago,  the  sequel  of  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  made  public.  One  day,  he 
said,  a  man  pretty  well  on  in  years  came 
into  the  police  head-quarters,  and  asked 
to  have  the  officers  take  down  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  wife  and  children,  who  had 
disappeared  from  tlieir  home.  The  man 
told  his  story  in  such  a  simple,  unaffect- 
ed way  that  he  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  those  who  heard  it.  lie  lived  in  a 
small  town  in  Connecticut,  and  had  been 
married  five  or  six  years  to  a  woman 
considerably  younger  than  himself,  and 
by  whom  he  had  had  two  children.  On 
return intr  from  his  dailv  business,  a  few 
nights  before,  he  found  his  home  desert- 
ed: wife  and  children  had  evitlently  gone 
out,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  leav- 
ing no  word  of  explanation.  It  struck 
him  as  being  very  strange;  but,  although 
disturbed,  he  was  not  seriously  alarmed, 
as  he  concluded  they  must  have  gone  to 
a  friend's  lumse.  He  got  his  own  tea, 
and  then  smoked  his  pipe,  expecting  mo* 
mentarily  to  hear  them  at  the  door.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  In'fore  his  anx- 
iety drove  him  out  to  look  for  them 
among  the  neighbors,  llie  next  day  lie 
learned  that  they  hail  lM>en  seen  In  the 
railwciy  stati(m  at  the  next  village,  and 
that  they  had  taktMi  the  cars  going  East. 
That  was  all  he  knew  about  it.  He  and 
his  wife,  he  said,  had  got  on  prt>tty  well 
together.  He  was  ])ei'haps  too  old  to  be 
much  society  for  her,  but  >he  never  com- 
plained. Since  she  had  gone  off,  he  re- 
membered that  she  had  been  rather  mel- 
ancholy and  mo]>ing  for  some  time  past. 
He  thought  that  she  had  **  sort  of  dwelt 
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on  tbin(;5i,  bcin'  so  much  alone;"  that 
fihe  hi'ul  bfC'ome  **crazv-Uko/'  ami  had 
started  off  with  the  iih^a  of  <;oinir  to  see 
some  people  in  New  IIanip>hire  whom 
Bhe  had  known  before  &ihe  was  married. 
But  tbe  New  Hampshire  folks  had  not 
seen  luT  or  heard  of  her;  and  some  of  the 
nei_ibbors  said  "more  like  she  *d  gone 
off  with  a  younjjer  man.**  *'  But  you 
see,''  said  the  ilesfrte<l  husban<l,  *'  that 
ain*t  likflv.  as  she  would  n't  have  taken 
tlh*  ehlldrm  if  >he  was  that  wicked.** 

Till'  polic*'  ^^ave  a  jrood  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  tli«'  (Mse,  as  it  was  a  pt-euliar  one, 
and  tlu'V  had  a  feelini'  of  svmnathv  for 
tln^  man  who  had  suffered  such  a  terri- 
ble loss.  The  wife  and  chiMren  were 
traced  to  a  town  a  short  distance  from 
Portland,  Maine.  There  a  woman  ami 
two  little  children,  answerin;^  to  the  de- 
scription ^ivcii  l)y  the  police,  were  seen 
bv  the  lo<'nl  stalion-uuister  to  leave  a 
thronjih  train  and  walk  off  in  the  dirce- 
tion  of  the  villa-^e.  It  was  just  at  dusk, 
an»l  snowini:  heavilv  at  the  time.  The 
road  led  aloni^  the  banks  of  a  river. 
Passin;^  out  of  the  station-master's  sight 
into  the  storm  they  were  seen  no  more. 
The  iiKjuirers  of  the  {)olice  never  got  be- 
yond that.  TlK»e  who  had  been  at  work 
U}»on  the  case  settled  down  to  the  belief 
that  the  woman  had  left  lumie  durini^  a 
lit  of  tcmporarv  in>a!iitv:  that  the  storm 
she  encountered  on  leavin<^  the  e.irs  in- 
civased  the  confusion  of  her  mind;  and 
that  she  had  either  thrown  her  children 
an<i  herself  into  the  river,  or  had  wan- 
dered out  of  the  road  and  fallen  in  with 
them. 

One  evenintr,  after  this  conclusion  had 
been  reached,  an  ollicer  who  had  worked 
on  the  case  was  asked  by  a  young  woman 
who  was  visiting  at  his  house  to  tell  her 
an  interest ini:  police  case.  He  told  her 
the  story  of  the  deserted  husband.  The 
young  woman  afterwards  married,  and 
went  to  live  in  a  Western  city.  Some 
years  pa^sed,  when,  on  meeting  the  otlicer 
again,  she  reminded  him  of  the  story  he 
had  told  her,  and  asked  if  anything  had 
Ixjen  heard  of  the  wit'e  and  children.  He 
said  the  case  remained  as  profound  a 
mystery  as  ever. 

**  Now,-'  she  said,  **  I  will  go  on  with 
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the  story  where  you  ended.   The  woman 

got  off  the  train  at  B for  the  pur- 

]>ose  of  misleading  those  who  might 
search  for  her.  She  had  through  tick- 
ets to  Portland:  and  after  going  some 
distance  towards  the  village,  as  testified 
by  the  station-mast^'r,  she  retraced  her 
steps.  Eluding  observation  at  the  rail- 
way st;ition,  she  got  on  a  way  train  that 
came  along  presently,  and  proceeded  to 
Portland.  There  she  was  met  by  a  man, 
who  took  her  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Iljiil- 
way;  and  the  next  train  bore  them  to  a 
city  in  the  far  West,  where  they  found  a 
home  which  had  been  caruf  idly  prepared 
for  them.  She  appeared  as  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  accompanied  her  and  who 
had  recently  established  the  home  to 
which,  as  he  had  toltl  the  neighbors,  he 
was  going  to  bring  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  East.  The  children  were 
too  young  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and 
were  soon  taught  to  believe  that  they 
had  always  known  their  new  father.  In 
Western  commuiuties  thev  arc  not  so  cu- 
rious  about  one's  antecedents  as  tliey 
are  in  New  England,  and  the  new  family 
was  accepted  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  neighl)orhood.     How  did  I  learn  all 

thatV     Well,  soon  after  I  settled  in 

I  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  the  la<ly  who  lived  next  door,  —  a 
(|uiet,  attractive  woman,  who  seemed  to- 
be  uncommonly  hiippy  in  her  married 
life.  One  dav,  when  her  husband  was 
absent,  she  was  taken  verv  ill.  I  was 
sent  for;  and  while  under  the  fear  of 
death  she  tohl  me  her  story.  When  she 
was  a  school-girl  she  became  engajred  to- 
the  man  she  now  lived  with.  He  went 
away  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  not  long 
after  she  heanl  he  had  married.  Then, 
in  her  despair,  she  married  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  After  she  had 
been  married  some  three  vears  she  heard 
that  her  early  love  h<id  been  true  to  her. 
She  wrote  imploring  hhn  to  fongive  her. 
A  correspondence  had  followed,  and  by 
and  by  she  was  wrou'^ht  up  to  the  [)oint 
of  leaving  her  husband.  All  the  details 
of  the  elo[}ement  had  been  arranged  by 
letter,  and  when  she  joined  her  lover  in 
Portland  she  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
after  a  separatioa  of  ten  years." 
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A  great  many  cases  of  mysterious  dis- 
appearance are  never  report e«l  to  the 
police,  or  made  public  in  any  way  except 
through  accident.  Tlie  friends  or  rela- 
'  tives  arc  afraid  of  having  their  private 
affairs  paraded  before  the  public  if  they 
give  any  infonnation;  and  ihey  either 
wait  in  tt-arful  silence  for  the  absent  one 
to  return  or  make  some  sign,  or  thev 
grope  cautiously  in  the  dark,  as  it  were, 
by  sending  out  iK-culiarly  worde<l  adver- 
tisements through  the  j)ublic  press.  In 
some  cases  the  person  who  disappears 
from  among  those  who  know  him  has  no 
relatives  or  friends  who  feel  any  respon- 
sibility for  him,  or  any  desire  to  know 
whether  he  has  fallen  into  the  dock  or 
gone  to  the  **  diggings." 

IIundre<ls  of  girls  go  every  year  from 
the  British  i)rovinces,  and  from  Maine 
and  New  IIam[)shire,  to  the  large  man- 
ufacturing towns,  to  work  in  the  mills; 
or  to  the  cities,  to  serve  as  domestics  or 
to  **  tend  store."  In  most  cases  thev 
have  neither  friends  nor  relatives  in  the 
places  where  they  go  to  work;  no  one  to 
warn  tliem  of  the  character  of  their  as- 
sociates, or  to  hold  them  in  check  if  thev 
are  inclined  to  <xo  astrav.  The  first  eon- 
sideration  of  the  girl  who  lea»ls  an  im- 
moral life  is  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
that  life  from  lier  parents,  and  from  any 
one  who  would  be  likelv  to  inform  those 
among  whom  she  grew  up.  To  keep 
her  shame  from  those  who  knew  her  in 
better  days  is,  in  many  instances,  the 
all-controlling  purpose,  for  which  she  is 
ready  to  face  death,  or,  what  must  be  to 
some  quite  as  terrible,  a  life  of  dishonor 
among  strangers  in  a  strange  city.  (Jirls 
disappear  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
from  the  sight  of  those  to  whom  their 
relatives  and  birthplace  are  known;  and 
if  they  hold  any  communication  with 
their  parents  —  as  they  often  do,  for  the 
pur{)Ose  of  sending  money  where  the  par- 
ents are  poor  —  they  resort  to  many  cu- 
rious fictions  to  account  for  their  seem- 
ing ]>rosperi(y. 

The  "  Lynn  Mystery,"  as  the  news- 
papers called  it,  hul  to  such  revelations  in 
re;j:ard  to  the.  numl)er  of  women  who  had 
within  a  short  time  mvsteriouslv  disap- 
peared  from  their  relatives  and  friends  as 


shocked  most  persons.  On  the  27th  of 
February  last,  two  men,  at  work  on  a 
coal  wharf  on  the  Saugus  River,  in  Lynn, 
saw  what  they  supposed,  according  to 
their  own  description,  to  be  a  **  chunk  of 
wood  "  restinsT  on  a  cake  of  ice  which 
had  stranded  on  the  flats  near  by.  One 
of  them,  on  going  to  secure  it  for  fire- 
wood, found  it  was  an  old  trunk  heavily 
corded.  It  was  drawn  ashore,  cut  open, 
and  proved  to  contain  the  botly  of  a 
young  woman,  whose  face  had  been  pur- 
posely di^figured  to  prt^vent  recognition. 
There  were  several  things  <liscovered 
in  the  trunk  which  would  seem  to  miike 
the  identification  of  the  body  compara- 
tively easy.  The  police  throughout  the 
State  were  furnishe<l  with  photographs 
and  minute  written  descriptions.  A  vast 
amount  of  time  and  skill  was  exjiended 
in  pursuinij  the  investigations,  not  only 
by  polire  orticers,  who  were  eager  to  win 
a  reputation,  but  by  the  newspaper  re- 
porters, who,  in  these  latter  days,  often 
do  better  police  work  than  the  n*gular 
members  of  the  force.  AVith  all  this  Hood 
of  light  thrown  on  the  affair,  it  was  not 
until  latt^  in  the  month  of  March  fol- 
lowing that  the  body  was  identified.  In 
the  mean  time  it  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  police  that  no  fewer  than  fifty  girls 
of  about  the  same  age  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  within  a  short  time,  and  an 
effort  was  m<ide  to  identifv  them  with 
the  remains  found  in  the  trunk. 

A  Boston  detective  of  lonjj  experience 
s.iys  that  there  are  probably  two  thou- 
sand girls  in  Bost^iu,  to-day,  whose  place 
of  living  and  whose  mode  of  life  are  un- 
known to  their  parents  or  friends.  And 
those  by  whom  they  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing surrounded  aii'  not  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  them,  or  have  not  known  them 
lon<;  enough,  to  feel  called  u])on  to  look 
them  up,  or  ev(>n  to  give  information  to 
the  ])oliee,  in  case  they  shouUl  suddenly 
disap[KMir. 

The  number  of  b(»ys  who  disappear 
from  their  homes  in  the  courst*  of  ayeari 
and  are  reiHirted  to  the  ])(»liee  as  lost, 
is  (juite  ast4)nishin>j:.  A  viTv  lari^e  pro- 
portion are  runawayN;  and  a  lup^e  pro- 
])ortion  of  the  runaways  are  doubtless 
prom]>ted  to  set  up  in  business  for  them- 
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selves  hy  the  cheap  novols,  whose  he- 
roes? almost  invjiriahly  throw  off  the  pa- 
rental control  at  a  very  early  a^e,  ami 
run  awav  to  certain  fame  and  fortune. 
In  the  ten  vears  from  18(>1  to  1871, 
(j(J,}SO0  lost  children,  mostly  1k\v8,  came 
into  the  han<ls  oi  the  New  York  [)olice, 
and  wen*  sent  either  to  their  homes  or 
to  pul)lic  institutions.  The  police  esti- 
mate that  th**re  are  at  least  ten  thousand 
chihlrcn  under  fourteen  vears  of  age 
adrift  in  the  slre»'ts  of  New  York,  four 
fifths  of  them  beiuij  confirmed  vajrrants. 
What  material  is  there  for  recruilinj;  the 
barbarian  horde  which,  as  INIacaulav  sujj- 
jjrsttMl,  w(*  may  be  broedinir  in  our  larjie 
cities  to  destr«)y  the  modern  civilization, 
as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  destroyed  that 
of  Rome! 

In  Boston,  where  the  population  is 
supposed  to  be  more  homojjjeneous  than 
in  any  otluT  larjjje  city  in  the  c(mntry, 
the  va<:rant  element  has  been  kept  pretty 
well  in  hand  by  the  system  of  licensing: 
minors  to  ply  their  vocations  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  on  condition  that  they  attend, 
durinir  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the 
schools  which  have  been  specially  es- 
tabli>hed  for  their  benefit. 

Some  twentv  years  ay;o,  when  Amer- 
ican  snilini:  ships  dotted  every  sea,  a 
preat  many  of  the  boys  who  ran  away 
from  tlu'ir  country  homes  in  New  En- 
gland made  their  way  to  Boston,  filled 
with  the  inspirincr  purpose  of  Jjoing  to 
sea.  The  sailinj:^  vessel  has  been  largely 
superseded  in  these  latter  days  by  the 
steamship;  and  the  novelist  does  not 
fin<l  it  jjossible  to  fire  the  imagination 
of  vouth  bv  takin':r  a  deck  hand  or  a 
stoker  for  his  hero.  The  ini^enuous  coun- 
try lad  who  boasts  an  American  pjirent- 
a;;e  is  therefore  seldom  seen  nowadays 
hauntin^j:  the  wharves  for  A  chance  to 
shi[)  before  the  mast.  In  the  old  days 
there  was,  too,  a  spice  of  romance  in 
ev(*rv  voyaixe  which  no  lonjrer  exists. 
The  means  of  communication  between 
the  ditferent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  now  so  extendetl  that  the  opportu- 
nities ft)r  playin<4  the  part  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  have  almost  wdiolly  passed  away. 
But  there  is  still  room  for  adventure  in 
parts  of  the  world  remote  from  modern 


civilization,  as  this   little   story  (given 
now  for  the  first  time)  will  show:  — 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
a  boy  ran  away  from  his  home,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  went  to  sea.  For 
many  years  nothing  w!is  known  of  him. 
Then  the  relatives  heard  vaguely  that 
the  captain  of  a  Nantucket  ship,  return- 
ing from  a  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific, 
had  seen  him  in  one  of  the  French  col- 
onies, and  that  he  was  a  man  of  some 
consecpience  there.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  state  department  at  Washington 
received  from  the  American  consul  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  communi- 
cation stating  that  an  American  had 
died  recently  in  New  Caledonia,  leaving 
some  property  and  one  child,  a  little 
girl  al)out  seven  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  placpd  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  until  the  relatives,  if 
there  were  any  in  this  country,  could  be 
communicated  with.  The  name  of  the 
man,  the  year  that  he  left  home,  and 
the  name  of  the  child  were  given.  The 
j)apers  were  sent  to  the  m.iyor  of  Boston, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  ascertain 
whether  anv  of  the  relatives  were  livinir. 
The  police  were  set  to  work  to  look 
them  up;  but  for  a  long  time  their  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful.  As  the  name 
given  was  one  common  in  Nantucket, 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  that  place  was 
consulted.  He  recollected  that  the  son 
of  a  Nantucket  family,  living  near  Bos- 
ton in  the  year  mentioned,  had  run 
awav  to  sea;  but  he  bore  a  different 
name  from  the  one  given  in  the  consuPs 
letter.  The  name  given  to  the  child, 
however,  was  the  maiden  name  of  the 
runaway's  mother;  and  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  that  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased was  the  baptismal  name  of  the 
boy  who  ran  away.  It  ap|)eared  that, 
in  his  new  home,  he  had  dropped  his 
surname.  Both  parents  had  died  some 
years  before,  and  the  whereal)outs  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  unknown. 
But  with  the  true  name  to  work  upon,  it 
was  not  diflicult  to  trace  them;  anil  near- 
ly a  year  after  their  brother's  death  the 
inquirers  learned  something  of  his  wan- 
derings ;  of  the  home  he  had  established 
among  the  French  convicts  in  the  far 
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Pacific,  .mrl  of  the  <l.irk-eyc(l  little  girl 
eomniitted  to  tlicir  love,  —  a  child  who 
spoke  in  an  unint«lli(rible  tont^ue  and 
had  strange  wavs.  Think  of  introdiicini; 
this  child,  at  the  ajre  of  cijrht  or  ten,  into 
a  quiet  New  Enirland  family,  and  teach- 
in«j  it  to  look  at  lift*  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Assend)lv*s  catechism,  —  its  father 
a  revolter  airainst  tlie  restraints  of  New 
Enjrhuid  life;  its  motht^r,  or  its  mother's 
j)arents,  a  revolter,  prohably.  airainst  the 
laws  of  Francjel  Ilure  is  a  subject  for  a 
novelist.  ofTerinj:  jrreater  contrasts  in  the 
fitudv  of  ch.aracter  than  Black's  Dau^h- 
ter  of  II«*th. 

There  would  be  fewer  mvsterious  dis- 
ftppearan<"es  an<l  fewer  niysttTious  mur- 
ders in  the  American  cities  if  jireater 
unity  of  action  ]>revaile<l  bc'tween  the 
police  departments  in  those  cities.  What 
is  needeil  in  this  country  is  the  ajiplica- 
tion  of  the  comparative  method  of  study 
to  the  oriranization  of  a  new  police  sys- 
tem. If  the  heads  of  the  principal  de- 
partments in  the  several  States  could 
met't  toixether  occasionally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparinir  thrir  present  methods 
of  perft)rmin<f  ])olice  duty  and  of  devis- 
ing: a  more  etiicient  system  of  commiuii- 
cation  between  different  sections  of  the 
country,  thev  would  1)8  able  to  show 
much  better  results  for  their  work.  In 
carryiuix  on  their  operations  the  crimi- 
nals now  count  upon  a  certain  want  of 
harmony  between  the  police  authorities 
of  different  localities.  It  has  even  been 
charjred  that  the  police  of  om*  city  would 
offer  facilities  for  the  escape  of  a  jrn*at 
criminal  rather  than  have  the  cre<lit  of 
his  capturt^  awarded  to  the  police  of  an- 
other citv. 

The  establishment  of  a  "  national  po- 
lice association  '*  was  recently  recom- 
mended  by  the  Hoston  police  commis- 
sion: liut  the  recomuKMidation  a[)pears 
to  have  met  with  so  little  favor  that  it 
was  abandontMl.  All  the  heatis  of  de- 
partments that  expressed  an  opinitm 
upon  tlie  sujijixestion  admitted  that  such 
an  asf-ociation  would  greatly  improve  the 
police  service  thn)njijhout  the  country; 
but  from  political  or  other  con>i<lerati(ms 
many  of  them  were  unwillin<'  to  become 
members. 


A  few  years  ajo  the  £n<4lish  police 
establislied  what  is  known  as  the  Ha- 
bitual Criminars  Record,  —  a  l>ook  eon- 
tainin<>;  the  name  of  every  criminal  who 
has  been  more  than  once  convicted  of 
a  serious  crime  airainst  the  community. 
In  the  space  of  six  years  and  a  half  the 
names  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  have  bt^en  registered 
on  its  pa^t>s.  It  is  printed  at  her  maj- 
esty's prison  of  Brixton  by  ecmvict;),  — 
**  in  direct  contravention,*'  as  a  clever 
writer  has  said,  '*  of  the  I^vitical  pre- 
cept against  seething  kids  in  their  moth- 
er's milk."  It  is  estimated  by  the  En- 
glish police,  '*  upon  data  insuring  sub- 
stantial accuracy,"  that  tliere  are  at 
large  in  that  country  about  forty  thou- 
sand individuals  who  are  either  known 
thieves  or  under  suspicion.  About  three 
thousand  pi*rsons  art*  liberated  every 
year  from  the  conyict  prisons,  and  are 
lost  in  the  crowd  until  returned  asain  to 
prison.  The  names  given  by  persons  un- 
iler  arrest  an;  generally  of  little  value 
for  purposes  of  identification;  and  the 
En«rH»h  record  is  bv  no  means  confined 
to  that  and  to  such  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  as  an  American  tour- 
ist carries  on  his  ofhcial  p»ss}>ort.  The 
*^  distinctive  marks  and  peculiarities" 
of  every  individu;il  an'  given.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  everv  fourth  criminal 

« 

is  found  to  l)e  tatt(icK*cl  with  some  de- 
vice. There  is  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  artistic  devices  wrought  u]>on  the 
arms  and  breasts  of  these  habitual  crim- 
inals,—  ships  under  full  sail,  anchors, 
whales,  mermaids,  masonic  embleniii,  im- 
plements of  war,  and  sentimental  mot- 
toes. The  name  of  Mary,  and  a  heart 
j)ierced  by  Cupid's  arrows,  figure  quite 
lanrely.  The  criminal  who  docs  busi- 
ness in  a  large  way  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sen- 
timentalist of  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
afTt'cted  sort.  In  a  gn>at  many  cases  he 
owes  his  undoini;  to  his  soliciiude  for 
the  safety  or  welfaiv  of  a  swcctheairt  or 
a  }ml. 

With  thi>  aid  of  plioto«:raphy  and  thifl 
record,  it  is  claimed  that  **  the  crhninal 
population  of  England  is  grndually  be- 
ing reduced  into  tlic  condition  of  a  good 
head  of  game  on  the  estate  of  a  keen 
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Hportsman."  But  tliat  it  has  not  yet 
lieeii  roduced  to  that  condition  was  ro- 
CiMitly  shown  by  tho  confi'ssion  of  Charles 
IViUM',  who  connniitfd  murders  and  biirg- 
hirics  cnoui^h  to  fill  a  hook,  and  who, 
whil«'  so  doinjj,  wi'ut  in  an<l  out  for 
yt'urs  undiM*  tlu*.  wry  eyt's  of  th«  |)olice. 
While  iln'  En'j:li?*h  have  a  svstcm  whieh, 
if  far  from  perfeet  at  [)ri*sent,  is  in  the. 
way  of  heiiiLT  perf»*('te<l,  we  have  no 
police  system  from  which  any  goo<l  re- 


8nhs  can  be  anticipated.  The  first  step 
towards  puttinj;  the  police  work  uj^n  a 
proper  basis  is  un<h)ubtedly  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  association  such  as  has 
been  sujjirosted. 

Unless  the  j>oliee  lines  are  drawn 
closer  around  the  iidiabitants  of  our  large 
cities,  the  number  of  those  who  myste- 
riously disappear  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other will  become  still  more  alarming 
than  it  is  at  present. 


THE    PROSPECT  OF  A   MORAL  INTERREGNUM. 


In  a  paper  on  the  results  of  universal 
sufTraixe  which  app»'ared  a  sliort  time 
ag:o  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  amonjr  the 
adverse  inlhiences  for  which  allowance 
ou«:ht  to  be  made  was  mentioned  the 
disiurbance  ni  morality,  political  and 
fjeneral,  at  the  present  juncture  by  the 
breakin;j;  up  of  reliijious  beli«?f.  The  writ- 
er has  since  been  struck,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  by  the  unsuspectinjr  com- 
placency with  which  thinkers  of  the  ma- 
terialist or  the.  Ajxnostic  scliool  seem  to 
reiraril  the  imme<liate  future:  as  thoujih 
reliiricHi  ha<l  lu-en  menlvan  obstruction  in 
the  wav  of  s<*ience,  and  its  removal  were 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  hapfu'  accelera- 
tion of  scientific  pro^rress  without  danjjer 
to  ujoralitv,  or  to  anvthinjf  else  in  hu- 
man  life.  Some  of  thwrn  speak  as  if  the 
peculiar  moral  co<le  of  Christianity  yould 
remain  unalTected,  or  would  even  practi- 
callv  yrJHii  inlluence,  bvthe  total  destruc- 
lion  of  the  Christian  faith.  Thev  seem 
almost  to  think  that  under  the  rei^n  of 
evolution,  natural  selection,  and  the 
strucTirlc  for  existence  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  still  be  accepted  as  perfectly 
true;  that  the  Christian  beatitudes  will 
retain  their  j)lace;  and  that  meekness,  hu- 
mility, poverty  of  si)irit,  forjriveness,  un- 
worldliness,  will  continue  to  Ih^  rt^garded 
as  virtues.  Much  less  do  they  suspect 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  mav  fall 
when  its  present  foundation  fails,  or  that 


the  weak  things  of  this  world  mav  miss 
the  protection  which  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  and  the  consecration  of  his  char- 
acter have  hitherto  afforded  them  against 
the  strong.  The  truth  is  that  manv 
who  have  renounced  Christianity  have 
not  vet  ceased  to  be  Christians,  or  bejrun 
to  re«rard  human  nature  and  so<.*iety  from 
any  but  an  essentially  Christian  point  of 
view.  In  the  next  jjeneration  p]volution- 
ists  and  the  belief  in  the  stru«i2le  for 
existence  will  be  clear  of  the  penumbra 
of  jrospel  morality,  and  the  worM  will 
then  have  their  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

It  is  commonly  assume<l  by  positivists 
(if  that  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
anti  -  theological  scho(>l)  that  the  relig- 
ions of  the  world  have  been  nierelv  so 
many  primitive  and  unscientific  attempts 
to  explain  the  oriiijin  of  tilings  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  the 
arbitrary  acticm  of  a  divinity  or  a  jrroup 
of  divinities.  Were  it  so,  we  mi-jht  see 
the  last  of  them  uo  to  its  jjrave  without 
misgiving,  or  rather  with  a  jubilant  sense 
of  final  emancipation.  Rut  the  fact 
8un*ly  is  quite  otherwise.  The  religions 
have  been  much  more  than  infantine 
cosmogonies  or  explanations  of  physical 
phenomena:  each  of  them  in  its  turn  han 
l)een  the  basis  of  moral  life,  and  espe- 
ciallvof  the  moral  life  of  thecomraiinitv; 
each  of  them  after  its  fashion  has  been 
the  support  of  righteousness  and  the  ter- 
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ror  of  unriffliteousness.  Overlaid  and 
disfruiso<l  by  fable,  eertMiiony,  and  priest- 
craft the  mural  element  has  been,  but  it 
has  always  been  r)resent  in  evervthin-j; 
that  eonld  be  calkMl  a  rdijjiuus  syst«'m. 
Particnlarlv  is  this  true  of  the  mvat  re- 
li;rions,  and  above  all  of  Christianity, 
whieli  is  eh'arly  an  effort  to  improve 
morality  and  to  give  it  a  eonseerated 
type  and  a  divine  foundation,  not  to  ex- 
plain pliiMiomena  of  any  klntl.  Apart, 
indeed,  from  miracles,  which  biiloni^  to  a 
totally  different  eatcjory,  the  j^ospel  >ays 
very  little  abont  the  phvsica>  worM;  it 
rebukes  an  exce^>ive  ludief  in  sj>ecial  in- 
terposiiioiis  of  IVovidcnct!  by  the  apo- 
logue of  the  Tower  of  Siloam,  ami  in  the 
^in^le  petition  *'  (iive  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  •'  it  hardly  implies  anything 
mori'  than  sustainin-j;  care. 

So  with  tht;  doctriuf  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  This  may  have  been 
always  mixfd  up  more  oi-  less  with  ani- 
misti<'  fancy,  but  animistic  fancy  is  not 
the  essence  of  il ;  the  essence  of  it  is, 
to  riL;hieousness  assured  reward,  to  un- 
ri'diteousness  inevi!al)le  retribution. 

It  may  be  that  morality  is  now  about 
to  dis(;n;;au;e  itself  finally  from  relijrion, 
and  to  find  a  new  basis  in  science;  but 
in  tlie  past  it  has  rested  on  relijiions  be- 
lief, an<l  the  collapse  of  reliirious  belief 
has  accordin»lv  beenalwavs  followed  bv 
a  sort  of  moral  int«'rre;^num. 

It  will  nt>t  be  (pu^stioned  that  the  mor- 
al civilizatit»n  of  Hellas,  for  instance,  in 
her  earlier  and  bri«4h;er  day,  was  sup- 
ported by  her  reli;rion.  This  is  seen  in 
every  r)ai:eof  Ilerodulus,  .Iv-chylus,  rin- 
dar,  Sophocles,  the  best  mirrors  of  the 
heroic  age.  It  appears  in  the  reli:^it)us 
character  of  Hellenic*  art,  of  the  drama, 
of  the  «:ames,  as  well  as  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Kl<'U>iuian  mysteries.  It  ap- 
jiears  abovt?  all  in  the  autliority  of  the 
l)el]>hie  oracle.  During  tliat  ai^e,  man- 
ifestly, power  not  si*ldom  was  h-d  tof(»re- 
go  its  advantage,  stremith  to  respect  the 
rij:hts  of  weakness,  by  fear  of  the  *ro(hs. 
In  the  ri'lations  between  the  soj)arate 
states  and  their  conduct  towards  each 
other  the  intluence  of  reliirion  wielded  by 

• 

the    Del] (hie  oracle  was  evidently  pow- 
erful for  good.     Hellenic  life,  public  and 


private,  in  those  days  was  full  of  religion, 
which  i)resented  itself  in  different  forms 
according  to  individual  character  and  in- 
tellect: in  the  phil«)sopher  approaching 
moral  theism,  while  among  the  people 
at  larj^e  it  was  fed  with  eeremouv  and 
fable. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  in  CEiIi- 
pus  Tyrannus  hymning  in  lanijuage  of 
breadth  an<l  grandeur  unsurpassed  the 
reli;;ious  source  of  the  moral  law:  **  Be 
it  ever  mine  to  keep  a  devout  purity  con- 
c(?rning  all  things,  whether  words  or 
dei'ds,  whereof  the  laws  are  established 
on  high,  born  of  the  heavenly  ether,  hav- 
ing no  sire  but  Olyujpus,  the  offspring 
of  none  of  mortal  mold,  nor  ever  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Great  in  these  is 
the  divine  ]>ower,  and  it  waxeth  not  old." 

In  Henxlotus,  Glaucus,  renowned  for 
his  righteousness,  receives  a  large  de- 
posit of  money  from  a  stranger.  When, 
the  <lej)Ositor  being  dead,  his  sons  apply 
for  the  money,  the  virtue  of  Glaucns  fails; 
he  repudiates  his  trust.  Afterwards  he 
consults  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  pro- 
priety of  forswearing  himself  to  keep  his 
prize.  **  O  Glaucus,**  answers  the  ora- 
cle, **for  the  present  it  is  ex])edient  for 
thee  to  gain  thy  cause  by  false  swearing 
and  to  embezzle  the  money.  Swear, 
then;  all  alike  must  die,  he  that  swear- 
eth  falstdy  and  he  that  doth  not.  But 
the  Oath  hath  an  offspring  that  is  name- 
less, without  hands  or  feet;  yet  swiftly 
it  pursues  a  man.  till  it  overtakes  and 
destroys  his  whole  house  antl  race.  But 
he  that  swean^lh  and  deci'iveth  not  is  in 
his  posterity  more  blessetl.''  Glaucus 
imph^es  the  god  to  pardon  him  and  to 
spare  his  race.  But  the  oracle  n*plics 
that  to  tempt  the  goil  is  ay  had  as  to 
do  the  act;  and  though  (ilaucus  ri'^stores 
the  moiu'y,  the  divine  wrath  exiir])ati'S 
his  race,  that  penalty  beinu  the  primi- 
tive and  tribal  etpiivalent  for  the  future 
punishment  threat  i>ned  by  moi'e  s]>i ritual 
en*etls. 

That  the  sanction  of  morality  in  the 
conception  of  the  historian  and  his  con- 
temjHirarii's  was  iH>t  merely  prudential, 
or  of  the  kind  co«'nizable  hv  soi>iaI  sci- 
enee,  but  religions,  appears  most  jdainly 
from  the  wonls  of  the  oracle,  placing  the 
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corrupt  thoupjht  on  a  level  with  the  evil 
deed. 

Hellenic  religion,  however,  was  entan- 
jlleil  with  a  gross  mythology,  immoral 
legends,  a  worship  of  sacrifices,  a  than- 
niaturLlic  priesthood,  an  infantine  cos- 
mogony, a  polytheistic  division  of  the 
physical  universe  into  the  domains  of  a 
numbiT  of  separate  deities.  It  fell  he* 
fore  awakened  intelU'ct  and  the  first  ef- 
foi'ts  of  scientific  speculation.  Its  fall  and 
the  rise  of  a  physical  philosophy  on  its 
ruins  were  ultimately  conducive  t^  prog- 
ress. Hut  Hellenic  morality,  especial- 
ly j)ublic  and  international  morality,  felt 
the  withdrawal  of  its  basis.  In  Tiiu- 
cydides  the  presence  of  scientific  skepti- 
cism in  its  early  stage  is  strongly  marked; 
at  its  side  appears  {)olitical  Alachiavel- 
ism,  if  we  may  use  that  name  by  antici- 
pation; and  the  same  page  testifies  to 
the  general  dissolution  of  moral  ties  and 
die  lap>e  of  Hellas  into  a  state,  in  which 
might  made  right,  and  public  life  be- 
came a  mere  struggle  for  existence, 
wherein  the  fittest,  that  is  the  strongest 
or  the  most  cunning,  survived.  The 
Athenian  envoys,  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Melians,  which  is  evidentlv  in- 
tended  bv  Thucvdides  to  dramatize  the 
prevailing  morality,  frankly  enunciate  the 
doctrine  that  the  more  powerful  must 
give  the  law,  putting  aside  as  the  sheer- 
est simplicity  the  idea  that  any  one  can 
expect  to  be  >heltered  by  moral  riiht; 
and  their  unlia])py  anta«ronists  betray  by 
their  connter-plea  a  tragical  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  no  power  to  whirh  the 
weaker  can  appeal.  In  the  well-known 
pas>a'^e  of  the  third  book,  moralizing  on 
the  civil  war  of  Corcvra,  the  historian 
seem^i  to  stru'j:.:le  with  the  difiic^ulties  of 
rudimentarv  hinnuaire  in  his  endeavor  to 
describe  the  general  outburst  of  moral 
anarehy,  —  the  unbridled  perfidy,  the 
treacherv,  faeiious  violence,  disreffard 
of  oaths  an«l  treaties,  savage  vindictive- 
ness.  inversion  of  moral  ideas,  exultation 
in  evil,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
the  utter  confusion  of  Hellenic  lifi*  which 
reigned  aroun<l  him.  In  his  explanation 
of  the  ]>lienoniena,  the  skeptical  writer 
doot»  not  go  beyond  the  immediate  causes, 
faction  and  ambition;  but  his  words  on 


the  disregard  of  oaths  and  the  failure  of 
religious  restraints  {eusebeia)  indicate 
the  connection  between  the  collapse  of 
religious  belief  and  the  ruin  of  morality. 
Let  Grote  say  what  he  will  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Sophists  and  against  the 
common  conception  of  them,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  that  Hellenic  de- 
pravity produced  its  Machiavels.  Thu- 
cydides  himself,  by  his  praise  of  such  a 
character  as  Antiphon,  shows  that  he 
shared  the  moral  obliquity  which  he 
paints.  To  combat  the  sophistic  teach- 
ings and  to  stem  the  cuiTcnt  of  demoral- 
ization a  pair  of  reformers  arose,  a  sort 
of  double  star  in  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment, —  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  moral 
life  and  its  exjwsitor.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
morality  on  a  new  ba.«is,  immutable  and 
indefeasible,  beyond  the  flux  of  circum- 
stance and  above  the  specious  shows 
of  expediency;  and  this  new  basis,  like 
that  which  it  replaces,  is  manifestly  re- 
ligious. The  ideas,  or  eternal  and  un- 
changeable essences,  of  Plato  are  an  im- 
personal God,  diudy  conceived  ;  they  are 
what  a  writer  of  the  present  day  tries 
to  express  by  **  the  Kternal  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousn(\ss."  But 
the  time  had  not  come  for  any  except 
the  highest  minds  to  <lispense  with  tra- 
ditional anthroi)omorphisin,  or  accept  a 
(jod  manifested  onlv  in  conscience  and 
in  the  upward  aspirations  and  strivings 
of  the  soul.  Therefore,  to  conservatives 
So'.rates  seemed  a  revolutionary  skeptic. 
By  the  conservative  Aristophanes  he 
was  assailed  as  a  subverter  of  religion 
and  of  morality  at  the  same  time,  just 
as  a  liberal  theologian,  trving  to  give  us 
fresh  assurance  of  our  faith,  would  be  as- 
sailed by  tory  orthodo.xy  at  the  present 
day.  An  attempt  was  afterwanls  made 
by  the  posit ivist  Aristotle  to  place  mo- 
rality, not  on  a  religious,  but  on  a  scien- 
tific and  secular  basis.  His  treatise  is 
a  work  of  geidus.  but  in  its  m.ain  object 
it  is  a  failure.  Its  cardinal  doctrine  that 
virtue  U  a  mean,  if  true  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  almost  valueless;  it  supplies  no 
motive  power,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  it  produced  any  effect 
upon  Hellenic  life. 
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Tliat  Roman  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  sustained  ])v  n-verence  for  the 
gotJs  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  proof.  It 
is  spi'oially  attested  in  a  famous  passaj^e 
of  Polybius,  a  foreign  oljserver,  shrt^w«l, 
CMX)l-hoaded,  and,  as  the  passagu  itself 
j'hows,  no  devotee.  He  compares  togeth- 
er the  principal  iK)lities  of  the  world,  and 
awards  the  palm  to  the  Roman  polity 
on  account  of  its  relijjious  character. 
*'*  The  thing  in  which  the  Rom:m  com- 
monwealth seems  to  me  espi^cially  to 
have  the  advanta-Tje  over  all  others  is 
n-ligious  sentiment.  That  which  is  else- 
where decried  as  superstition  seems  to 
me,  in  the  case  of  R:)me,  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state.  I  mi^an  tin*  fear  of  the 
gcxls.  To  so  high  an«l  almost  extrava- 
gant a  pitch  is  this  carried  by  them,  both 
in  public  and  privjite  life,  that  nothing 
can  ex(^ee<l  it.  For  my  part.  T  regard 
this  as  a  comression  lo  the  lequirements 
of  the  multituile.  In  a  commonwealth 
consisting  wlioUy  of  wise  men,  such  a 
policy  wouM  scarcely  be  nei'clful.  Kut 
as  the  multitn<le  is  alwavs  jriddv,  full  of 
lawless  desires,  unreasoninu:  an«fer.  and 
all  sorts  of  hea<lstrong  passions,  the 
onlv  course  is  to  restrain  it  bv  fear  of 
the  invisi]>le  and  by  i!n[)ressive  fi«^ments 
of  this  kincl.  Wherefore,  in  my  judir- 
ment,  it  was  not  without  good  n;as<»n 
that  the  statesmen  of  old  instilled  into 
the  min<ls  of  the  vul'/ar  these.  nt)tions 
about  th('  gods  and  tlie  belief  in  a  fut- 
ure retribution.  I  shouhl  r;nher  sav  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  pivent  day  are 
unwise  and  hee<lless  in  rej(!cting  them. 
To  take  a  sinEflc  instance:  amoni;  the 
Criveks,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  pul)- 
li<:  money,  even  a  single  talent,  in  sj>ite 
of  their  having  ten  sureties,  as  many 
seals,  and  <louble  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses, cannot  be  faithful  to  their  trust; 
whereas  among  the  Koujans,  thouu:h  pul>- 
lie  men,  as  ma-jisi rates  or  ambassadors, 
often  have  in  their  hands  lai*ge  sums 
of  ])ul»lic  monev,  the  oblii:ati<»n  of  their 
oath  sulUees  l)y  itself  to  keep  them  in 
the  ])ath  of  rii:lit.  In  other  nations  you 
seldom  find  otlieial  f>urity  ;  among  tht^ 
Romans  vou  as  seMom  find  otlieial  cor- 
rijpli<»n.'* 

Roman  religion,  like  that  of  Hellas, 


succumbed,  and  to  forces  similar  in  the 
main,  though  the  philosophic  and  sci- 
entific skepticism  was  not  native,  but 
an  im{>ortation  from  Ilellas.  Pi-acrtical 
good  sense  prob;ibly  played  a  more  iin- 
]K>rtant  part  in  the  overthrow  of  super- 
stition at  Rome  than  in  Hellas,  and 
strategy  would  soon  find  it  necessary  to 
set  the  cauLTuries  at  defiance.  Contact 
with  a  great  varietv  of  ndigions,  the  tol- 
eration  of  which  was  prescribed  by  pol- 
icv,  must  have  bred  a  evnical  indi£fer- 
ence  in  the  administrators  and  soldiers 
of  the  empire,  as  contact  with  the  re- 
Ii<;ion  of  the  P^asr  undi^rmined  the  Chris- 
tian  orthodoxy  of  the  Templars.  Tlie 
result,  at  all  events,  was  general  skep- 
ticism, or  indilTerenee,  and  the  decay 
of  the  reverence  for  the  gods,  in  which 
Polvbius  saw  the  niain-stav  of  Roman 
virtue.  At  the  same  time  a  tremendous 
strain  was  laid  on  public  morality  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire.  There 
ensued  a  catat^lvsm  of  selfish  ambition, 
profligate  corruptitm,  and  piunlerous  fac- 
tion, which  left  to  societv  onlv  the  choice 
between  chaos  and  a  military  desjxX- 
ism.  In  the  case  of  Ilellas,  also,  the  fall 
of  libertv  follows  closelv  on  the  decavo£ 
religion.  We  must  be  can*ful,  of  course, 
in  assigning  the  causes  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  public  character,  in  Hellas  as 
well  as  in  re])ubli(>an  Rome,  to  allow  a 
due  share  to  the  pre.«tsuri^  of  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  fatal  rival- 
ries of  the  republics  and  the  grt>wth  of 
the  Macedonian  power.  But  upon  the 
<U>cline  of  Catholicism  a  similar  lapse  of 
Kurope  fn>m  the  imperfect  liberty  of  the 
feudal  era  into  giMU'ral  despotism  ensues; 
and  after  the  second  gn^at  collapse  of 
n*li<:it»n  in  France  comes  tlie  empire  of 
the  R<>na partes,  an  avowed  reproduc- 
tion of  that  of  the  Caesars.  \\v  the  si}(- 
nifieanee  of  the  fact  what  it  mav,  a  fact 
it  seems  to  be  that  hitherto  onlv  men 
with  a  ivli<rious  lu'Iief,  and  a  sanction  for 
moralitv  which  thev  luOieve  to  be  divine 
ha VI?  been  able  to  live  muler  a  irovern- 
ment  of  law;  and  it'  any  one  doubts  that 
then'  has  Iwen  a  certain  ihreatl  of  con- 
nection between  tlie  ec!ipM>  of  faith  and 
the  need  uf  a  gi»vernment  of  foive  to 
keep  men  from  mutual  destruction  and 
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rapine,  let  liim  turn  once  more  to  the 
Leviiithnn  of  Ilobhes.  A  political  re- 
lij^ion,  to  he  sure,  Hobbes  lias,  but  it  is 
political  iinleed. 

Tlie  last  effort  to  reform  the  Romnn 
republic  and  save  whnt,  with  all  its  mal- 
a<lies  and  evils,  was  at  least  a  govern- 
ment of  law  was  made  bv  religions  men: 
for  Cato  and  Cicero  were  believers,  not 
in  the  aujjiirics,  but  in  a  supnMne  power 
of  riirbt,  while  (^esar  and  his  party  were 
followers  of  Kpi<'urMS.  When  morality 
rallied,  it  was  on  a  reliirions  basis,  at 
Rome  not  less  than  in  Hellas,  as  anvone 
who  is  ac<jnainted*with  Roman  Stoicif>m 
must  know.  Not  onlv  are  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  Mar<'us  Aurelius,  and  Epictetus 
theistic;  they  are  in  some  respects  thor- 
ou<xhly  pieti'it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  philosophy  and  the  law,  improved  ^ 
in  humanity,  wliich  st(»i(!  jurists  mol<h'd, 
should  havt*  hren  cl.iiuK'd  as  the  offspring 
of  Christ inuity.  Christian  ideas,  espe- 
cially the  Christian  idra  of  human  broth- 
erhood.  wciv  no  doubt  in  the  air. 

Proof  will  not  b«»  recjuirod  of  the  fun- 
damentally rcliixioMs  character  of  life 
and  s(K.'i<'tv  in  the  Mitidle  Aires.  Wit- 
nesses  enouuh  present  themselves  in  the 
works  of  that  ^'liirious  art  which  has 
almost  carried  captive  to  the  faith  where- 
to it  once  ministered  the  reason  of  a  later 
an<l  more  enlightened  time.  The  creed 
of  the  Middle  A'ji's,  it  is  true,  was  one 
derived  from  a  preci'clini;  civilization.  It 
was  the  eree(l  of  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire, which,  however,  it  had  failed  to 
transform,  mainly  throuj^h  the  repellent 
influence  of  slavery;  Christian  bn>ther- 
hood.  and  purity  at  the  saine  time,  re- 
maining unattainable  so  loiiir  as  one  por- 
tion of  mankind  was  iriven  up  to  the 
tyranny  ami  the  lust  of  the  other  por- 
tit)n.  S'ill  it  was  evitlentlv  from  the 
«:osf)el  ti':in<init!ed  throu'ih  the  Christian 
der-^y  that  the  new  nations  drew  the 
i<leas  of  a  universal  Father,  of  a  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  of  hiunanitv  itself;  that 

m 

tlu'v  Icarru'd  to  believe  in  a  societv  em- 
braciuL:  all  races,  a  common  effort  and 
a  common  hope,  international  relations 
mollified  l)v  tho<e  beliefs,  the  indefeasi- 
ble  sanctitv  of  human  life,  mercv,  hu- 
mility,  charily,  the  sj)iritual  equality  of 


the  sexes,  purity,  the  value  of  virtues 
other  than  military,  the  spiritual  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  weak  things  of  this 
world.  There  are  those  who  call  medi- 
flBval  Christendom  and  Christendom  al- 
tojjether  a  vast  relapse  of  hiunanity,  or 
at  best  a  suspension  of  pro-^ress,  simply 
because  physical  science  during  those 
centuries  did  not  advance,  though  it  ad- 
vanced  not  less  than  it  had  d(me  un(]er 
the  pagan  empire.  A  man  of  compre- 
hensive mind,  however  devoted  to  sci- 
ence and  hostile  to  priestcraft,  will  not 
refuse  to  recognize  the  happy  transition 
of  society  from  slavery  through  serfage 
to  free  labor;  the  notions  of  mutual  right 
and  duty  of  which  even  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  school;  the  combination  of 
rt'sponsibility  with  power  in  Christian 
monarchy;  the  development  of  liberty, 
both  |>olitical  and  personal,  by  means  of 
Parliaments  and  free  cities;  the  services 
rendered  bv  monasticism  in  its  l)etter 
Hav,  as  the  asvlum  of  culture  and  gen- 
tlenes<^, ".ihe  dignity  which  the  monk 
conferred  on  lal>or;  the  ideal  of  self-<le- 
votion  presented  by  chivalry,  which  in 
the  battle- fi(d< Is  of  Palestine  rescued 
Wcstifern  civilization,  as  it  had  before 
been^  rescued  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
from  the  barbarism  and  pollution  of 
Eastern  invasicm.  But  the  great  achieve- 
ment, anil  the  one  to  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  in(piiry,  we  would 
spiM'ially  call  cattention,  is  the  homage 
which  force,  in  a  militarv  age,  was  con- 
strained  to  pay  to  something  higher  than 
itself,  and  which  forms  the  first  condi- 
tion ami  the  most  distinct  mark  of  civ- 
ilization. The  fierce  and  pnmd  Fjong- 
sword,  Earl  of  Salisl>urv,  after  a  life  of 
war,  sends  on  his  death-bed  for  a  bishop; 
when  the  bishop  enters  with  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  he  ties  a  rope  round  his  own 
neck  in  token  of  his  l)eing  a  felon  before 
God,  casts  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and 
n>fuses  to  l>e  raised  till  he  has  been  re- 
ceived b.ack  as  a  penit4Mit  into  the  alle- 
giance which  in  the  midst  of  his  violence 
his  heart  had  never  renounced.  His 
corpse  is  borne  to  the  tomb  through  a 
great  storm;  but  the  tapers  are  not  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  people  infer  that  the 
terrible  earl  has  been  received  among 
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the  sons  of  liijlit.  Here  we  have  a  moral 
restraint :  for  the  earl  evidently  does  not 
think  that  he  can  huy  salvation,  or  secure 
it  l>y  mere  priestly  thaiunatiirgy  and  tal- 
ismans. It  is  a  restraint  which  may  not 
have  heen  williont  its  influence  even  over 
that  wild  life,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
natures  less  fierce  can  hanlly  have  failed 
to  produce  consitlerable  effects.  Relig- 
ion insfjired  the  interuationnl  equity  of 
St.  Louis,  who  voluntarily  gave  u{)  ter- 
ritories which  he  tliDUglit  not  rightfully 
his,  to  the  ill-concealed  disgust  of  the 
Chauvinist  historians  of  his  country  at 
the  presiMjt  day.  In  the  thirteenth  cent- 
ury as  in  the  sevi*nteenth.  political  prog- 
ress in  Knjjland  was  closely  j'onnectcd 
with  ri'ligious  enthusiasm.  De  Montfort 
was  devout  and  the  associate  of  ecclesi- 
astical reformers,  whih^  the  character  of 
the  magnanimous  foster  father  of  liberty, 
the  great  E<lward  I.,  was  also  distinctly 
formed  by  his  reli!xion. 

Catholicism  fell  through  the  supersti- 
tions and  impostures  which  had  gathered 
r()un<l  it,  and  which  intellect,  awakeni.'d 
by  the  Renaissance,  spurned  away; 
through  pa[)al  tyranny  and  clerical  <'or- 
ruption;  through  the  general  os>ification, 
80  to  speak,  of  a  system  which  had  once 
in  all  its  organs  ministered  to  spiritual 
life.  "With  it  fell  the  morality  which 
it  had  sustained,  and  on(;e  more  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  moral  interregnum.  In 
Italy  it  is  the  era  of  the  Horijias,  the. 
Tyrants,  and  Machiavelli;  in  France,  of 
the  civil  wars,  with  all  their  crimes  and 
ti'eachei-ies :  in  Krij^lauil,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Catheriiu^  »le'  Medicis  and 
the  Ciuises  belong  to  it  as  well  as  the 
profliirate  and  munlerous  leaders  of  the 
Ruri^undians  and  the  Armai;nacs.  So 
does  Ili'urv  VIII.,  with  his  uxoricides 
and  his  judicial  murdei-s,  and  so  does 
Elizabeth,  with  her  vicious  court  and  her 
own  wickedness.  It  does  not  end  among 
the  u]»per  class  in  Enghuul  till  reliijion  is 
revived  in  the  form  of  Puritanism,  an<l 
brings  with  it  a  renewj'tl  morality.  Ma- 
chiavel  is  everywhere  the  gri-at  })olitical 
teacher  of  this  jx-ritxl.  Bacon  himself 
shows  the  taint  in  his  political  writings 
as  well  as  in  his  public  life:  "  To  deal 
in  ]H.'rson  is  best,  where  a  man's  face 


breedeth  reganl,  as  commonly  with  infe- 
riors; or  in  tender  cases,  where  a  man's 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  him  with 
whom  he  speaketh  may  give  him  a  di- 
rection how  far  to  go;  and  generally 
when  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  lib- 
erty, either  to  disavow  or  to  expound." 

In  Italy  a  last  stand  was  made  for 
morality  and  liberty  together  by  the  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  Savonarola.  A  scene 
in  the  life  of  that  man  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  genuine 
religion,  the  morality  with  a  divine  sup- 
port, which  was  passing  away,  and  the 
formal  religion,  of  which  abundance  still 
remained.  The  formal  religion  was  ready 
enough  to  shrive  the  dying  Lorenzo;  but 
his  conscience  told  him  thiit  this  was  not 
the  voice  of  morality,  and  that  he  could 
obtain  assurance  of  absolution  only  from 
Savonarola. 

In  each  eclipse  of  religious  faith  there 
has  prevailed,  at  once  as  a  nemesis  and 
as  a  spiritual  make-shift,  a  charlatan  su- 
perstition. In  the  case  of  Hellas  it  waa 
soothsaying;  in  that  of  Rome  astrology 
and  the  thaumaturgic  mysteries  of  Isis;  in 
the  C-atholic  decadence  astrology  again; 
at  the  present  day  it  is  s])iritualisni, 
while  even  astrology  has,  or  recently 
had,  its  votaries  in  £n{;land. 

Once  more  Eurof>eau  morality  was  re- 
newi'd  by  a  revival  of  religious  faiili.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there,  was  a  Cath- 
olic  as  well  as  a  Protestant  Rt^formation, 
though  the  disparity  between  the  two  ia 
point  of  moral  efliciU'y  was  great.  In 
England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eijihtt^enth  eeuturv,  ii^li^ious  belief  in  a 
lartre  section  of  society  had  nifain  de- 
dined,  and  morality  with  it,  when  both 
were  restore*!  bv  the  evan'^elieal  move- 
ment,  which  was  uu<pn'sti(mably  amoral 
reformation  as  well  as  a  religious  n^vival. 

It  will  b(>  said  that  all  this  time  social 
science  did  not  i>.xist,  the  hour  for  its  ap- 
]M'arance  in  the  course  of  intellectual  de« 
veIo]mient  not  having  come,  and  that  if 
it  had  i>xisted  it  mi;jht  hiive  i:n])cr8edod 
these  efforts  to  find  for  morality  a  new 
])asis  in  reli'.;it>n.  We  desin»  to  bt»ar 
this  eon>tantly  in  mind.  Hut  the  present 
question  is.  In  the  case  t»f  a  collapse  of 
religious  U'lief,  what,  according  to  the 
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iinlications  of  history,  is  likely  to  happen, 
imh'ss  tiocial  science  is  ready  at  once  to 
step  in  and  fill  the  voidV 

A  collapse  of  reli«;iou<  Ix-lief,  of  the 
most  complete  and  trenn  lulous  kind,  is 
npj)arently  now  at  hand.  At  the  time 
of  the  Uefornialion  the  (piestion  was, 
after  all,  onlv  al)out  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity;  and  even  the  skej)tics  of  the 
last  century,  while  they  rejected  Christ, 
remainrd  firm  theists;  not  only  so,  hut 
thev  mechanicallv  retaiui'd  the  main 
ju'inciph's  of  Christian  morality,  aa  we 
see  very  plaiidy  in  Rousseau's  Vicaire 
Savovanl  antl  Voltaire's  letters  on  the 
Quakers.  Very  different  is  the  crisis 
at  whi<*li  we  have  now  arrived.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of 
di«eus^ion  and  the  indications  of  opin- 
ion in  literature  and  in  social  inter- 
course can  douht  that,  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  views  are  likely  to  become  — 
and  in  an  aire  when  all  thought  is  rap- 
idly popularized  soon  to  become  —  the 
views  uf  socii'tv  at  larjxe,  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity  as  a  revealed  and  supernatural 
reliixion  has  <»iven  wav.  Science  and 
criticism  <'ombined  have  destroyed  the 
faith  of  five  intjuirers  in  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, in  the  in>piration  of  the  Bible 
and  the  genuineness  of  manv  l)ooks  of 
it,  in  large  portions  of  the  hii«tory  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  so  far  as  it  is  miracu- 
lous or  inseparably  connecte«l  with  mir- 
acles. The  mortal  blow  has  btjen  jjiven 
by  criiii'ism  in  dis{)roving  or  rendering 
uncertain  the  authenticity  of  the  histor- 
ical books  of  the  New  Testament.'  llea- 
soniug>  as  to  the  antece<lent  probability 
or  improl)ability  of  miracles  are  wholly 
inconclusive;  to  IIume*s  argument  that 
experience  ex(dudes  miracles  the  ready 
answer  is  that  miracles,  if  they  occurred, 
would  l)e  a  part  of  experience.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  quesiion  of  evitlence.  To  prove  a 
miracle,  everybodv  but  a  mystic  would 
say  tliat  we  lejpiire  the  testimony  of 
eve-witm*s>es,  and  tho>e  numerous  and 
liood.  Hut  unless  the  authenticitv  of 
the  hi.-torical  books  of  the  New  Test- 
ament ean  be  certainly  otablished,  we 
have  n«»  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles  at  all;  and  in  the  absence  of 


such  testiinonv  the  adverse  arnruments 
derived  from  the  uniformity  of  nature 
ami  from  mythological  analogy,  "which 
traces  the  belief  in  miracles  to  the  uni- 
versal pro]K'nsities  of  •uncritical  ages, 
rush  in  with  overwhelming  force.  In 
fact,  in  almost  any  book  written  by  a 
learned  man  who  feids  himself  at  liberty 
to  say  what  he  really  thinks,  you  will  now 
find  the  miracles  abandoned,  though  it 
may  be  with  evident  reluctance  and  with 
faltering  lips.  Mesmero-miraculism,  such 
as  is  introduced  into  some  po])u1ar  livea 
of  Christ,  is  palpably  enough  invented 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  bi-eaking  the  fall. 

Not  sn]>ernatural  religion  alone,  but 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  itself,  has  for 
many  minds,  and  those  the  minds  of 
good,  able,  and  highly  instructed  men, 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  distinct  belief, 
if  it  has  not  become  an  object  of  distinct 
di>belief.  The  emancipate<l  and  em- 
boldened lips  of  science  have  met  the  the- 
ist's  argument  of  Design  wiih  the  appar- 
ent evidences  of  the  absence  of  design, 
waste  and  miscarriage  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  seemingly  purposeless  havoc 
and  extinction  of  races;  while  ])hiloso- 
phy  has  breathed  douV)t  upon  the  logical 
validity  of  the  reasonings  which  sati.ofied 
the  apologists  of  former  days.  The  argu- 
ment of  Benelicence  is  encountered  by 
the  j)erplexing  array  of  the  cruelties  — 
often  apparently  gratuitous  cruelties  —  of 
nature.  Above  all,  creation  is  supposed 
to  have  been  supplanted  by  evolution, 
which,  in  spite  of  ])artial  objections,  lin- 
gering doubts,  and  the  im}>erfections 
sure  to  be  found  in  anv  newborn  theory, 
is  to  all  ap|K>arances  destincil  soon  to 
Ihj  the  creed  of  the  world.  With  the 
belief  in  a  Deity  pi'rishcs  that  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which,  apart  from 
animisiic  hupersiitions  and  special  fan- 
cies about  the  other  worM,  is  a  belief  in 
the  connection  of  llm  human  soul  with 
the  Eternal.  Nothing  api>arcntly  is  left 
but  the  secular  consequences  of  conduct, 
human  law,  which  the  strong  may  make 
or  unmake,  and  n^piitation,  which  suc- 
cess, even  criminal  success,  may  to  a 
great  extent  command.  That  which  pre- 
vails as  Agnosticism  among  philosophers 
and  the  highly  educated  prevails  as  sec- 
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ularism  amongj  mechanics,  and  in  that 
form  is  likelv  soon  to  t)reed  mutinous 
questfoning?  about  the  present  social  or- 
der amoniij  those  who  jret  the  poorer 
share,  and  wh(*can  no  longer  be  ap- 
peased hy  promises  of  compenscition  in 
another  world.  All  English  literature, 
even  that  wliich  is  socially  and  polit- 
ical Iv  most  conservative,  teems  with  evi- 
dences  of  a  chanjre  of  sentiment,  the 
rapid  stri<les  of  which  astonish  those 
who  revisit  England  Jit  sliort  intervals. 
There  is  a  recoil,  of  course,  from  the 
brink,  which  looks  like  a  reaction,  and 
there  is  a  political  rallying  round  the 
established  church,  which  in  what  have 
been  called  tory-athcist  journals  is  seen 
in  grotesque  union  with  cynical  repudia- 
tion of  that  churcirs  creed.  There  is 
perhaj)s  an  increase  of  church-building 
and  church- tjoinjr,  but  thtr  crust  of  out- 
ward piety  is  Jiollow,  and  growing  hol- 
lower  every  day.  Those  who  know  the 
inward  parts  of  American  society  will  be 
able  to  sav  l)ettcr  than  the  writer  whether 
the  same  process  is  going  on  there.  It 
is  true  —  and  the  fact  is  of  the  profound- 
est  significance  and  of  the  hi jrhcst  impor- 
tance—  that  in  the  minds  of  some  men 
who  combine  great  depth  of  character 
with  powerful  and  scientific  intellect  the 
religious  sentiment,  strij)pefl  of  all  special 
forms  and  formularies,  appears  as  a  sen- 
timent to  have  grown  stronjjer  than  ever. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  something  which  whis- 
pers that  the  succession  of  attempts  to 
connect  the.  soul  and  life  of  man  wiih  the 
soul  and  life  of  the  universe,  which  we 
call  religions,  and  \vhi«-h  have  upborne  the 
great  types  of  character,  the  great  civili- 
zations, the  jrreat  elTorts  of  humanitv,  are 
not  destined  to  end  in  fulilitv  and  final 
failure.  Hut  at  present,  if  a  man  of  this 
class  admits  vou  to  the  recesses  of  liis 
thoughts,  you  find  there  nothing  definite, 
nothing  communicable,  nothin.j  which 
will  serve  the  purj)oses  of  humanity  at 
large;  some  make-shift  drawn  from  per- 
sonal study  or  experience,  some  mixture, 
perhaj>s.  of  Christian  ethics  with  an- 
cient philosoj>hy,  a  plank  of  the  theolog- 
ical wreck  whieh  will  barelv  hold  two. 

What  tlien.  we  a-^k,  is  likelv  to  be  the 
effect   of   this  revolution    on    morality? 


Some  effect  it  can  hardly  fail  to  Lave. 
Evolution  is  force,  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  force,  natural  selection  is  force. 
It  is  not  possible,  at  all  events,  that  their 
enthronement  in  place  of  the  Christian 
theory  sliouM  leave  untouched  a  tyj>e  of 
character  which  is  a  renunciation  of 
forc;e,  —  whi<'h  is  weakness,  liumility, 
poverty  of  spirit,  self-abnegation.  But 
what  will  be<;oine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men  and  of  the  verv  idea  of  humanitv  ? 
Historically  these  beliefs  are  evidently 
C'hristian.  Will  thev  survive  the  doc- 
trines  with  which  in  the  Christian  creed 
they  are  inseparably  connected  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the 
fraternal  relation  of  all  men  to  Christ? 
On  what  otlu.*r  basis  do  thev  rest  ?  God, 
savs  the  New  Testament,  *'  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Blot  out  the 
name  of  the  Creator,  and  on  what  does 
this  assertion  of  the  unity  and  virtual 
equality  of  mankind  rest?  W'hat  princi- 
ple forbids  the  stronger  races  and  those 
that  have  siqwrior  fire-arms  to  prey  npon 
the  weaker?  What  guards  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life,  if  there  is  nothing  more 
divine  in  man  than  in  any  other  auimal? 
Mr.  Roebuck  says,  **  The  first  business  of 
a  colonist,  is  to  clear  the  country  of  wihl 
beasts,  and  the  most  noxious  of  all  the 
wild  beasts  is  the  wild  man.*'  What  is 
to  l)e  said  in  answer  to  this,  and  why  is 
it  not  to  be  extended  in  principle  to  all 
the  human  lives  whicli  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  elect  of  nature,  the  strong 
and  cunning  masters  of  their  kind? 
Nothing,  we  must  n'Ct>llect,  can  in  any 
but  a  figurative  sense  be  henceforth  m- 
cred ;  everything  must  present  its  nat- 
ural title  to  existence,  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  must  appar- 
ently be  some  sort  of  force.  It  may  be 
the  collective  force  of  a  community,  not 
that  of  an  individual;  but  if  the  individ- 
ual sets  the  better  of  tlie  community, 
a  suer«'8sful  tyrant  do4»s,  it  would 
that  there  is  no  nu>n»  to  Iw  said. 

Science  is  not  negU*etful  of  the  need. 
She  is  presenting  us  with  i>lal>orate  de- 
lineations of  the  origin,  gniwth,  and  dis- 
solution of  human  communities,  from  the 
point  of  view  and  in  the  terms  of' 
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lution,  that  is,  of  force.    But  these  dclin- 
eatioiiit,  supposinjr  them  to  sciuare  with 
the  fa<'ts  of  history,  —  which  wc  venture 
to  think  some  of  the  most  ohiborate  of 
them  arc  far  from  <loin«j,  —  scarcely  touch 
our   moral    being;    much    less    do   they 
furnish  a  new  motive  power,  either  im- 
pcllinix   or  restrain inix,   for   the   actions 
of  the  individual  man.     Bcinc;  theories 
of  which  the  principle  is  force,  they  in 
fact  exclude  morality  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation and  practical  sense  of  the  term. 
Hcin;;  necessarian,  they,  according  to  the 
existiuijj  piTceptions  of  thelunnan  mind, 
exclude  resjionsihility  and    effort,   tliat 
is,  the  elements  of  moral  life.     Hereafter 
the  difli(>ulty  of  reconcilinj;  necessarian- 
ism  with  responsibility  and   effort  may 
be  overcome;  it  has  not  been  overcome 
yet.     Christianity   had  taught   that  we 
were  all  members  one  of  another:  jwlit- 
ical  e<"i)nomy,  that  the  progress  of  society 
was  marked  bv  a  division  of  trades.   We 
are  now  told  that  society  is  actually  and 
literallv  an  orcranism,  and  that  the  trades 
are  orirans.     As  to  the  latter  ])art  of  the 
proposition    it  may  be  remarked    that, 
though  trades  are  specialized  in  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  men  are  not,  but  on  the 
contrary  become  more  general  in   their 
ideas,   knowledge,   relations,  and  func- 
tions, especially  in  free  states.     But  if 
societv  if  an  organism,  it  must  be  an  or- 
ganism  in  such  a  sense  as  to  admit  an- 
tagonisms of  volition  without  limit,  and 
mutual  injury,  designed  as  well  as  unde- 
signed.    For  all  this  —  we  are  speaking 
of  an  immediate  need  —  the  mere  theory 
affords  no  cure,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  injury  is  always  jwrfectly  recip- 
rocal, and  that  an  Knglish  minister  (to 
take    the    example    of    the    hour)    who 
launches  havoc  upon  an  Afjrhan  villan^e 
suffers  as  nuu'li  as  the  slauiihtered  peas- 
ant, which  will  hanlly  be  the  case,  un- 
less they  ari!  both  to  stand  before  some 
tribunal  other  than  that  of  force.     It  is 
dillicult  at  present  even  to  conceive  how 
any    mechanical    or    physiological    the- 
ory of  humanity  as  a  whole  can  evolve, 
for  the  in<lividual  man,  a  moral  motive 
j)0wer. 

Are  there  no  practical    symptoms  of 
a  change  ?    In  France  from  the  atheism 


as  well  as  the  anarch v  of  the  Revolution 
rose  Napoleon.  He  was  an  Agnostic, 
thoroughbred;  all  the  more  evidently  so 
because  he  coolly  restored  religion  for  the 
pur]X)se8  of  his  policy.  He  constantly 
avowed  and  formulated  the  Agnostic  and 
evi)lutionary  creed,  the  ascendency  of 
force,  —  force  moral  as  well  as  military: 
**  Let  two  or  three  towns  be  sacked  to 
produce  a  moral  effect.*'  By  a  clear 
enougli  process  he  was  evolved  an<l  lifted 
to  i)ower;  nature  selected  him  out  of  a 
thousand  ambitious  adventurers.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  he  survived,  — 
survived  the  Due  d'Engliien,  Piehegru, 
and  every  one  who  crossed  his  path  to 
empire.  To  create  his  power  and  his  in- 
stitutions millions  {)erished;  as  millions 
have  jHirished  to  create  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. What  have  Agnosticism  and 
evolution  to  oppose  to  the  warrant  of  his 
success?  The  French  Agnostics  hsul 
nothing.  They  produced  no  S(XTates  or 
Savonarola.  They  l)owed' befon.^  Napo- 
leon, acted  under  him,  and  worshii>ed 
him;  only  when  his  force  had  encount- 
ered a  greater  force  ihev  turned  ajrainst 
him,  iMicause  he  was  unsuc(x>ssful,  as  Tal- 
leyrand plainly  enough  avowed,  — not  be- 
cause he  was  immoral. 

The  worship  of  success,  signally  ex- 
emplified in  the  adoration  of  a  charac- 
ter such  as  that  of  Napoleon,  seems  to 
be  the  morality  of  evolution  supplanting 
that  of  Christianity.  When  the  second 
Napoleon,  after  mounting  his  uncle's 
throne  by  tlie  same  unscrupulous  use  of 
force,  rode  in  triumph  into  London,  a 
leading  English  journal  derided  the  mo- 
rality which  j)rotested  against  payino^ 
homage  to  a  success  achieve<l  by  treach- 
ery, perjury,  and  massacre  as  a  moral- 
ity of  Sunday-schools.  It  was  precisely 
so,  and  now  the  Sunday-schools  seem 
likely  to  lose  their  authority  and  disap- 
pear. It  may  be  said  that  success  has 
always  been  worshiped.  Success  has  al- 
always  commanded  servile  deference,  but 
it  has  not  always  l)een  worshipe<l.  Noth- 
ing will  be  found  in  medieval  chroniclers, 
for  example,  resend)ling  the  spirit  which 
pervades  Thiers's  history  of  the  Empire. 
The  vision  of  the  monk  may  be,  and 
ofteD  is,  narrowed  by  his  asceticism,  or 
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distorted  by  his  fanaticism.  He  can  see 
'  no  good  in  a  kinj;  who  is  an  enemy  of 
the  church,  and  hardly  any  evil  in  one 
who  is  her  friend ;  but  a  morality  which 
he  believes  to  be  divine  is  under  his  feet 
like  adamant;  he  stands  erect  in  spirit 
before  what  he  rej^ards  as  wickedness, 
however  successful  it  may  be,  and  at 
most  looks  upon  it  with  awe  as  a  scourge 
in  the  hand  of  God. 

In  Entrland  vou  hear  it  said  on  all 
sides  that  the  old  rules  are  relaxed  and 
the  oM  lines  broken  through;  that  com- 
mercial adventurers  who  liave  made  fort- 
unes by  questionable  means,  unscrupu- 
lous political  intriguers,  and  even  brill- 
iant courtesans  occupy  in  virtue  of  their 
success  a  position  which  they  never  oc- 
cupied before.  This  appears  to  be  the 
fact,  and  when  full  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  mere  influence  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  rapid  growth  of 
wealth,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
there  is  a  real  change  of  principle  and 
sentiment.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
would  at  once  be  a  sensible  alteration 
in  the  moral  code  of  private  life;  much 
less  that  anv  sudden  chanjje  would  be 
visible  in  the  character  or  conduct  of 
men  trained  in  high  principles,  engaged 
perhaps  in  science,  phiIosoj)liy,  or  other 
exalting  pursuits,  and,  it  may  be,  i)ut 
upon  their  mettle  to  prove  that  virtue 
has  no  need  of  support  from  suj)erMtitiun. 

The  incipient  chanire  of  princij)le, 
however,  is  more  perceptible  in  another 
quarter,  where,  in  fact,  the  strain  upon 
the  old  moralitv  beinir  j'reatest,  we  should 
expect  the  relaxation  first  to  appear. 
We  mean  the  sentiment  and  c(mduct  of 
Enirland  as  an  imperial  conntrv  towards 
weaker  communities  and  subject  races. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
history  of  English  opinion  will  probably 
ajrree  with  us  in  saving  that  heretofore, 
bad  as  the  practice  might  sometimes  be, 
the  Christian  principle  of  human  brother- 
hood was  acknowledged,  and  it  was  al- 
lowed that  all  men,  and  all  races  of  men, 
however  weak  or  inferior,  were  ecjually 
entitled  to  justice  and  mercy.  Nobody 
in  the  time  of  Wilberforce  would  have 
dared  to  avow  that  the  rule  in  dealing 
with  a  Hindoo  or  an  African  was  not  to 


be  equity,  humanity,  or  respect  for  hn- 
man  life,  but  British  interest  and  the  re- 
quirements of  British  policy.  Warren 
Hastings  was  acquitted  by  the  lords,  who, 
as  an  aristocracy,  have  always  sym- 
pathized with  the  representatives  of  ar- 
bitrary government;  but  he  was  im- 
peached, and  Pitt,  the  tory  leader,  voted 
for  his  impeachment.  His  trial  was  at 
once  an  enlightenment  of  the  national 
mind  as  to  what  was  $i;oino[  on  in  the  dis- 
tant  dependency,  and  an  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience  which  proved  the 
commencement  of  reform;  and  his  de- 
fense was  conducted  on  grounds  which, 
however  unsatisfactory,  were  perfectly 
moral  and  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  humanity.  Slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  themselves  were  defen<led,  not 
upon  the  ground  that  the  higher  race 
was  at  liberty  to  do  what  it  pleased  with 
the  lower,  but  on  the  plea  that  the  lot 
of  the  negro  was  improved  by  trans- 
,  porting  him  to  a  Christian  and  civilized 
country;  and  the  hypocrisy  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  was  a  homage  paid  to  the 
princi])le.  But  the  slave-trade  and  aftex^ 
wards  slavery  were  abolished,  —  both  at 
a  great  commercial  sacrifice,  to  which^ 
in  the  case  of  the  second ,  was  added  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity.  Had 
the  same  sentiment  continued  to  pre- 
vail, it  is  not  inconceivable  that  con- 
quest itself  and  im])erial  aggrandizement 
might  in  time  have  been  ndinciuished,  as 
radicallv  in('(me<istent  with  the  rule  of 
humanitv  and  l)encvolenco  which  was 
imperfectly  asserted  in  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  same  sentiment  has  not  con- 
tinued to  ])revail,  all  Englishmen  who 
at  the  time  of  the  American  civil  war 
were  concerned  in  the  struggle  against 
an  alliance  with  the  slave  |>ower  must 
well  know.  It  was  iwjrfectly  clear  that, 
apart  from  every  other  opinion  or  feel- 
ing which  was  enlisted  oti  the  SouthiTn 
side,  there  was  in  a  considerable  section 
at  least  of  that  ])arty,  if  not  a  |KNdtive 
sympathy  with  slavery,  certainly  a  very 
palpable  abatement  of  the  moral  fetdinj; 
a<rain>t  it.  The  denunciations  of  *'nu- 
gmphilism  **  which  then  resounded  on 
all  sides  did  not  denote  merely  antipa* 
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tliy  to  Northern  cijrjrrandizemcnt,  or  even 
to  m:iu(lliii  phihinthropy,  but  dislike  of 
eiiiaiK'ipiitioii;  and  bad  slavery  been  still 
in  existence  in  the  British  colonies,  a 
proposal  to  abolish  it  at  that  moment 
wonld  Iiave  stood  a  very  poor  chance  of 
success.  Moral  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  marked  the  contn>versv  arising  out 
of  the  Jamaica  massacre;  for  the  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  Oovernor  Eyre  per- 
fectly recognized  in  him  an  organ  of  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  dominant 
race,  even  if  tliev  did  not  believe  that 
he  had  committed  a  foul  judicial  mur- 
drr.  On  that  occasion  the  moral  equal- 
ity of  ra<'es  and  the  universal  sanctity 
of  human  life,  which  is  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  had  up  to  that  time  been 
the  doctrine  of- England,  was  formally 
denied  by  a  man  of  great  eminence,  who 
said  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  slau<jjhter  negroes,  and  another  to 
slaughter  Englishmen.  It  was  replied 
that  between  slauLditering  negroes  and 
slaughtering  people  of  any  other  race, 
reputed  inferior,  in  the  interest  of  a 
higher  race,  or  even  slaughtering  the  in- 
ferior  members  of  the  English  race  it- 
self in  tin?  interest  of  those  who  might 
deem  themselves  the  higher  meml>ers,  no 
distinct  line  could  be  drawn;  and  that 
a  governing  <'lass,  alarmed  by  threaten- 
ings  of  sot'ial  revolution,  might  some 
day  claim  for  itself  in  England  the  same 
licence  which  the  whites,  in  their  cruel 
panic,  had  claime<l  for  themselves  in 
Jamaica.  If  there  is  any  one  who  finds 
it  diflicult  to  regard  such  a  possibility 
as  real,  a  reperusal  of  the  very  able 
treatise  entitled  Liberty,  E(|uality,  and 
Fraternity  will  assist  his  apprehension. 
That  w(M-k  embodies,  in  language  of 
manly  vigor,  a  frank  repudiation  of  the 
C'hri>tian,  and  once  English,  doctrine 
of  human  brotherhood  and  brotherly 
love,  with  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
mere  evohition  and  natural  selection,  it 
would  noi  be  easy  to  find  fault. 

The  same  eminent  writer,  the  other 
day,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Afghan  war.  took  up  with  erpial  courage 
the  position  that  in  dealing  with  the 
weaker  and  less  civilized  communities 
the  rule  was  to  be,  not  '*  international 


law,**  that  is,  in  efTect,  the  recognized 
principles  of  equity,  but  the  **  policy  " 
of  England.  Policy  means  interest  and 
passion,  which  are  thus  apparently  set 
loose  from  every  restraint  but  the  fear 
of  superior  force.  It  is  now  averred  by 
the  prime  minister  of  England  that  the 
real  object  of  the  war  was  a  **  scientific 
frontier,**  and  that  Afghanistan  was  in- 
vaded, the  villages  burned,  and  the  peo- 
ple killed  in  execution  of  that  **  policy." 
In  the  letters  of  British  officers  from 
South  Africa,  the  ])hra8e  '*  our  colored 
brethren  **  is  used  to  add  zest  to  slaugh- 
ter. In  an  English  illustrated  journal  of 
the  highest  class  there  is  a  picture,  in 
compartments,  of  incidents  in  the  Zulu 
war.  In  one  compartment  a  tall  Zulu 
in  chains  is  being  ignominiously  led  cap- 
tive by  a  diminutive  Briti.^h  drummer- 
l>oy.  This  perhaps  is  mere  brag.  Not  so 
the  representation  in  another  compart- 
ment of  **  Jack's  captive,**  a  Zulu  pris- 
oner with  a  halter,  the  end  of  which  is 
held  by  a  jolly  tar,  round  his  neck,  crouch- 
ing in  an  agonv  of  fear  Iwineath  a  gal- 
lows  on  which  he  is  evidently  going  to 
be  hanged,  while  a  bystander,  apparent- 
ly an  officer,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  a  jaunty  air,  stares  at  the  doomed 
wretch  with  a  look  of  mockery.  Still  less 
doubt  can  there  be  about  the  animus  of 
a  third  sketch,  entitled  Something  to 
Hold  By,  in  which  two  more  jolly  tars 
are  hohiing  down  bv  the  feet  an<l  ears  a 
Zulu  whom  th«*y  have  caught  hiding  in 
the  reeds,  while  an  officer  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  searching  for  game  is  coming 
up  with  a  drawn  swonl.  In  a  corre- 
sponding picture  of  the  Afghan  war,  we 
see  in  one  compartment  a  prisoner  being 
flogged;  in  another,  one  l>eing  hanged;  in 
a  thinl,  three  prisoners,  with  the  hands 
of  all  lashed  to  a  pole  behind  them,  are 
being  shot  in  the  back,  and  in  their  death 
agony,  struggling  different  ways,  they 
present  a  grotesque  medley  of  attitudes 
which  forms  the  fun  of  the  sketch.  It 
may  pretty  safely  be  sai<l  that  these  pict- 
ures, in  which  the  inferior  races  are  treat- 
ed simply  and  literally  as  game  for  the 
British  hunter,  would  not  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  amusement  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  fifty  or  even  thirty 
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j'ears  ago,  and  that  their  appearance  now 
denotes  a  change  in  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion. 

There  have  been  protests  and  resist- 
ance, no  doubt,  but  almost  exchisively 
from  religious  quarters:  from  the  free 
churches,  which  alone  are  organs  of  re- 
ligious morality,  the  state  church  taking 
its  morality  from  the  state;  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  ritualists,  who  are  now  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  establishment 
as  to  be  nearly  a  free  church;  and  from 
that  section  of  the  Comtists  whiith  is 
avowedly  and  almost  enthusiastically  re- 
ligious, thouirh  it  prefers  the  name  of  Hu- 
manity to  that  of  God. 

We  miirht  refer  also,  in  illustration  of 
the  general  tendency,  to  the  exultation 
(liideous  it  si*emed  to  those  who  could 
not  share  it !)  in  the  frightful  butcheries 
during  and  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  It  is  not  of  mere  unmer- 
cifulness  or  panic  fury  that  we  speak,  but 
of  the  new  principle  upon  which  the  mas- 
sacres were  vindicated,  and  which  could 
be  clearly  enough  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  violence  of  passion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  special 
view,  or  any  view  at  all,  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  in  order  to  perceive  the  moral 
significance  of  the  often-quoted  passage 
in  the  dispat^'h  of  Sir  Henry  Eliot,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  re- 
specting the  Bulgarian  massacres:  •*  We 
may  indeed  and  we  must  feel  indignant 
at  the  needless  and  monstrous  severity 
with  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection 
was  put  down ;  but  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  England  to  prevent  changes 
from  occurring  here  which  woidd  be  most 
detrimental  to  ourselves  is  not  affected 
by  the  question  whether  it  was  ten  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
perished  in  the  suppression.  We  have 
been  u])hoMing  what  we  knew  to  be  a 
semi-civilized  nation,  liable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  \ye  carried  into  fear- 
ful excesses;  but  the  fact  of  this  having 
just  now  Ihtu  strikingly  brought  home  to 
us  cannot  be  suHicient  reason  for  aban- 
doning a  ])olicy  which  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  followed  with  due  regard  to  our 
own  interests.'*  Pitt  would  have  re- 
pudiated the  sentiments,  and  probably 


ceased  to  employ  the  ambassador.  But 
Sir  Henry  Eliot  had  a  great  body  of  Brit- 
ish opinion  with  him.  The  journal  which 
is  the  great  organ  at  once  of  Agnosti- 
cism  and  aggrandizement  confidently 
threatened  with  nati(mal  scorn  and  indig- 
nation any  government  which,  merely 
because  the  Turks  had  been  guilty,  as  it 
confessed  thev  had,  of  *'  loathsome  cru- 
elty,"  should  shift  the  groun<l  of  English 
policy,  which  had  for  its  ruling  principle 
**  the  irrepressible  struggle  forem{>ire." 
The  practical  deduction  coheres  perfect- 
ly with  the  principle  thus  avowed;  and 
what  is  the  irrepressible  struggle  for  em- 
pire but  evolution  and  natural  selection 
applied  to  international  relations? 

Perhaps  some  subtler  indications  of 
evolutionist  influence  may  be  discerned. 
There  seems  to  prevail  in  the  treatment 
of  history  and  politics  not  onlv  an  in- 
creased  impartiality  and  comprehensive- 
ness, the  happy  offspring  of  science,  but 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  furore  of 
cynical  moderation.  Enthusiasm,  self- 
sacrifice,  heroism,  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  exist,  must  be  provided  with  new  ali- 
ments; they  have  hitherto  certainly  been 
fed  by  the  belief  that  he  who  should  lose 
his  life  in  a  good  cause  would  in  some 
form  or  other  gain  it.  Yet  without  en- 
thusiasm, self- sacrifice,  heroism,  how 
couM  humanity  have  been  nerved  (ot  its 
grandest  efforts,  or  saved  from  its  great- 
est perils? 

China  is  without  any  real  religion;  she 
is  thoroughly  positive;  and  she  is  simply 
conservative  of  the  prescMit,  especially  of 
the  existing  political  an<l  so<*ial  onler, 
without  thought  of  progn»8s:  the  worship 
of  ancestors  seems  to  consecrate  that  idea, 
it  is  to  something  of  this  kind  that  the  line 
on  which  materialists  are  moving  seems 
to  us  really  to  tend.  A  hive  of  human 
bees  is,  we  Ixdieve,  the  avowed  ideal  of 
son)o  80f*ial  philosophers.  In  the  rou- 
tine life  of  Chinese  in<lustry,  submitting 
to  almost  mechanical  laws,  without  re- 
flection or  aspiration,  we  have  a  hive  of 
human  lH*es. 

The  world  is  in  no  danger  of  another 
Peloponnesian  war,  or  of  a  repetition  of 
the  convulsions  of  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
tecnth  centuries;  but  it  is  in  consider- 
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able  dan;; IT  of  a  desperate  conflict  be- 
tween tlitViTeiit  classes  of  society  for  the 
good  tbin«rs  of  tbat  wliich  people  are 
coming  to  In^lieve  is  the  only  world.  Is 
it  likely  that  the  passions  of  such  a  con- 
lliet  will  !)e  controlled  by  any  motive  de- 
rived from  scieniific  definitions  of  evo- 
lution: bv  any  consideration  connected 
with  the  rhvtlim  of  motion,  the  instabil- 
ity  of  the  bomojxent.'ous,  or  the  multi- 
plication of  cllVcts?  Force  is  force,  ami 
its  own  warrant:  so  the  strong  will  say, 
and  upon  this  principle  they  will  act  in 
the  struiri^le  for  existence  and  for  the 
enjoyments  of  existence;  they  will  be 
restrained  onlv  bv  something  to  which 
force  muiil.  bow,  and  which  no  alembic, 
apparently,  can  extract  from  force  it- 
self. 

Kenan  and  others  of  his  school  scent 
danger  from  the  operation  of  their  criti- 
ci>m  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
in  whose  ideas  they  know  that  morality 
is  bound  uj)  with  religion.  They  j)ro- 
jM)se,  accord inixly,  that  the  clergy  shall 
keep  up  reliirion  for  the  masses,  leaving 
the  select  few  to  think  as  they  please. 
A  pleasant  element  in  a  moral  civiliza- 
tion would  be  a  cler«ry  so  conscious  of 
the  frauil  wbi<'h  it  was  practicing  on  the 
i;;norant  as  to  ^rant  letters  of  exemption 
from  belief  \()  the  learned  I  It  is  too  late 
for  popu/u.'i  cult  decipi.  The  i)eople  will 
have  no  lies.  Mechanics  are  alive  to  the 
state  of  the  ease,  or  to  all  that  is  most  ma- 
terial in  it,  not  less  than  M.  Kenan  him- 
self. Needless  disturbance  of  vital  belief 
is  to  be  dej)recated  on  grounds  higher 
than  the  -eltisli  fears  of  wealth  and  lit- 
erary fastidiousness;  but  t^ood  noer 
came  of  ti-xin::  to  V»]indft)ld  any  one. 

A  les-  .Je-iii;'i'al  plea  for  caution  might 
be  founded  on  the  present  state  of  the 
iiKjuiry  and  th»*  novelty  of  the  situation, 
if  we  could  here  ]>resume  to  enter  on  so 
vast  a  theme.  Agnosticism,  if  it  means 
suspense  of  jud^xment  and  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  unknown  as  known,  is  the  nat- 
ural frame  of  miinl  for  any  one  who  has 
followed  the  debate  with  an  unprejudiced 
understandiuir.  and  who  is  resolved  to 
be  absolutely  loval  to  truth.  To  such 
a  man  existence  must  appear  at  this  mo- 
ment an  unfathomable  and  ovcrwhelm- 
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ing  mystery.  But  let  Agnosticism  be 
true  to  itself,  and  not,  while  ostensibly 
declining  to  decide  at  all,  assume  and 
insinuate  a  Qegative  decision.  For  a 
net^ative  decision  the  hour  has  surelv 
not  yet  arrived,  especially  as  the  world 
has  hardly  yet  had  time  to  draw  breath 
after  the  bewildering  rush  of  physical 
discovery.  That  the  history  of  religion 
has  closed,  and  that  no  more  efforts  will 
ever  be  made  by  the  human  mind  to  pen- 
etrate beyond  the  veil  of  sense  and  ap- 
proach the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  is  an 
opinion  which  rests  mainly  on  the  belief 
that  religions  are  mere  crude  interpreta- 
tions of  natural  phenomena;  and  that 
this  is  not  their  essence  we  have  already 
ventured  to  submit.  Suppose  6U]>ernat- 
uralism  to  be  discarded;  this  does  not 
put  out  of  the  question  natural  manifes- 
tations of  Deity  in  the  spiritual  concep- 
tions, efforts,  and  experiences  of  men. 
Christianity  itself,  thou<rh  it  mav  cease 
to  be  accepted  as  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion, remains  the  central  ftict  of  history; 
and  as  such  it,  ia  connection  with  other 
religions,  seems  to  call  for  an  examina- 
tion which  it  has  not  yet  received.  It  is 
true  that  religious  thought  is  employed 
on  objects  not  like  those  of  science,  i>er- 
ceived  by  the  bodily  sense.  But  let  ev- 
olution itself,  which  presents  all  things 
jis  in  course  of  development,  say  whether 
exhaustive  apprehension  and  final  au- 
thority can  be  claimed  for  the  nerves  of 
sight,  touch,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell. 
Let  evolution  itself  say,  too,  whether  it 
is  certain  that  organized  matter  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  progress,  and  that  noth- 
ing answering  to  the  name  of  spirit  can 
have  been  evolved.  To  the  Eozoon  the 
limits  of  the  knowable  were  narrow.  We 
are  pleading  merely  for  circumspection, 
and  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  of  religious  history,  which 
are  phenomena  like  the  rest.  Keligious 
sentiment  is  still  strong  in  the  minds  of 
many  scientific  men,  who  find  nothing  in 
the  pure  monotheistic  hypothesis  that 
contradicts  the  results  of  science.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  vain  to  bid  men  exclude 
these  subjects  from  their  minds,  and 
think  only  of  making  the  best  of  this 
world.     The  question  in  what  hands  we 
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are  —  in  those  of  goodness,  of  something 
other  than  goodness,  or  of  blind  force  — 
is  not  one  coneerninjiT  the  nature  of  things, 
of  which  we  might  bo  content  to  remain 
in  ignomnce;  it  is  one  concerning  the  es- 
tate of  man,  and  it  swallows  up  all  oth- 
ers in  its  practical  importance;  the  truth 
about  it,  if  known,  would  affect  all  our 
conceptions,  all  our  estimates  of  the  value 
of  objects,  every  action  of  our  lives.  It 
cannot  be  in  its  own  nature  insoluble; 
and  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  goodness  there  seems  to  be  rea- 
son  to  hope  for  a  solution,  and  to  believe 
that  the  <lelay  and  the  necessity  of  effort 
are  part  of  a  moral  plan.  Mankind  are 
not  bees;  they  have  learne<l  to  look  be- 
fore and  after,  and  will  never  be  cured  of 
the  habit.  The  present  will  not  satisfy 
or  engross  them.  Let  the  place  of  their 
brief  sojourn  be  made  as  commodious  as 
possible  by  science,  and,  what  is  more, 
enriched  as  much  as  possible  by  affec- 
tion. "  Aye,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  after 
beinjr  shown  over  a  luxurious  mansion, 
'*  these  are  the  things  that  make  death 
bitter.**  Upon  the  materialist  hypoth- 
esis of  life,  the  pessimist  has  the  best  of 
the  argument;  and  the  effect  of  his  un- 
sparing scrutiny  will  soon  appear. 

So  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  if  we  are  to  retain  that  popular 
but  somewhat  misleading  ])hr:\se.  Has 
it  been  conclusively  shown  that  moral 
personality,  or,  to  put  aside  the  special 
questions  whidi  even  the  term  person- 
ality might  raise,  spirit,  depends  for  its 
beinjj  on  (he  continuance  of  the  materi- 
al  matrix  in  which  it  has  been  formed? 
If  not,  the  question  for  the  present  re- 
mains open,  and  attention  must  not  be 
refused  to  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
existence  in  us  of  a  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility extending  beyond  this  life 
nnd  the  opinions  of  our  fellow- men, 
which,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thinjT  from  anv  animistic  fancies 
about  disembodied  spirits  and  ghosts. 

Again,  the  question  which  is  perhaps 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  tainted  as  it  has 
been  by  logonijichy,  the  question  of  hu- 


man free  agency,  seems  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  same  consideration.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
sense  of  free  agency  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  it  with  the  appar- 
ent arguments  in  favor  of  necessarian- 
ism,  automatism,  or  whatever  the  oppo- 
site theory  is  to  be  called.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty is  equally  great  of  conceiving 
moral  responsibility  not  to  exist,  or  to 
exist  without  free  agency.  To  ignore 
one  element  of  our  perplexity  is  merely 
to  cut  the  logical  knot  with  a  sword. 
Have  we  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  being,  and  can  we 
say  that  free  agency  is  excluded?  If 
not,  and  if  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  pos- 
sible that  in  the  ascending  scale  of  be- 
ing human  free  agency  might  at  last 
emerge,  we  have  to  consider  how  its  ap- 
pearance could  be  manifested  in  anj 
other  way  than  those  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently manifested  now,  —  our  senso  of 
a  qualified  freedom  of  choice  before  ac- 
tion, our  consciousness  of  I'esponsibility 
founded  on  the  same  belief  after  action, 
and  our  uniform  treatment  of  our  fellows 
as  free  and  responsible  agents.  Sci- 
ence appeals  to  the  reasonings  of  Jona- 
than Edwanls  as  conclusive  in  favor  of 
the  necessarian  theory.  If  Jonathan 
Edwards  found  the  truth,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, since  lie  never  sought  it  for  a 
moment.  He  was  not  a  free  inquirer,^ 
but  a  sectarian  divine,  trying  to  frame  a 
philosophic  apology  for  the  dogma  of 
his  sect.  He  is  reduced  to  the  absurd 
con(rlusion  that  moral  evil  emanates  di- 
rectly from  perfect  goodness. 

But  these  questions  are  beyond  onr 
present  scope.  The  object  of  this  short 
paper  is  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  if  we  may  judgi^  by  the  experience 
of  history,  a  crisis  in  the  moral  sphere, 
which  will  probably  bring  with  it  a  p(^ 
litical  and  social  crisis,  appears  to  have 
arrived. 

GMwin  SmWL 

^  Ilia  critic,  Mr.  Ilaard,  is  a  frM  inqalnr  in  Iks 
full  »oii«e  of  the  term,  .lod  one  of  a  mj  vlgoioas 
minil. 
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THE   WALDENSES   OF  TO-DAY. 


The  liislory  of  the  Piedmontcse  Prot- 
estants may  be  briefly  sketched.  Tliese 
poopli;  —  tlie  Waldensos,  or  the  Vandois 

—  occupy  what,  art*  known  as  the  Van- 
dois valleys,  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  about 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Turin,  between 
Mont  Cenis  and  Monte  Viso.  The  cen- 
tral valleys  arc  Pellice,  Luzerna,  and 
Anjrroirna.     The  Vaudois  (the  Valdesi, 

—  dwellers  in  the  valleys)  are  known  by 
existing^  sermons  of  their  pastors,  dat4»d 
1120;  and  Peter  Waldo,  the  reformer,  of 
Lyons,  doubtless  took  his  name  from 
them —  not,  as  has  been  assumed,  giving 
his  name  to  them:  he  was  Peter  the 
Vaudois.  The  Vandois  are  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud  of  Switzerland.  Their 
earliest  record  is  of  the  year  1100,  but 
thev  believe  tlieir  ancestors  through 
every  ap:e,  from  the  apostolic  time  to 
the  ])resent,  to  have  been  protesters 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
and  the  depositaries  of  the  simple  gospel 
faith. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury there  a])peared  two  important  Vau- 
dois <locuments:  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  La  Nobla  Levczon. 
These  are  in  the  Romance  lansuajje, 
which  is  the  patois  still  spoken  in  the 
valleys.  The  Noble  Lesson  —  a  poem 
of  five  hnn<lred  lines  —  is  a  summar}'  of 
Scripture  history  and  doctrines,  and 
teaches  toleration  and  relifjious  freedom. 

In  1517,  the  vcar  of  Luther's  denun- 
ciation,  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  drew 
up  an  enumeration  of  the  immemorial 
belief  and  protest  of  the  Vaudois  church. 
The<e  are  its  j)oints:  — 

The  Vaudois  received  the  Scriptures 
as  their  only  rule  of  faith.  They  rt*ject- 
e<l  the  dcK'trines  introduced  by  the  Popes 
and  |)riests.  They  declared  that  tithes 
and  first-fruits  are  not  due  to  the  clergy. 
They  (lisap])roved  of  the  consecration  of 
churches.  They  denied  that  men  need- 
ed the  intercession  of  saints.  They  re- 
ject e<l    purgatory  and  masses  for  the 


dead.  They  denied  that  priests  have  the 
power  to  forgive  sins.  They  opposed 
the  confessional.  They  protested  against 
the  worship  of  the  virgin  and  saints. 
They  rejected  the  use  of  lioly  water, 
condemned  indulgences,  and  ascribed  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  to  the  covetousness 
of  priests.  They  abhorred  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  worship 
of  images.  They  denied  that  wicked 
men  could  be  n?presentatives  of  Christ. 
They  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  thev  believed  that 
prayer  in  private  houses  is  as  accepta- 
ble as  prayer  in  churches. 

The  declaration  of  these  principles 
bronght  upon  them  the  anathemas  of 
Rome,  and  papal  bulls  were  issued  com- 
manding Catholic  princes  to  wage  war 
against  them.  In  1485  a  bull  of  Innocent 
VIIL,  enjoining  the  extermination  of 
the  Vaudois,  absolved  those  who  should 
take  up  the  cross  against  them  **  from 
all  ecclesiastical  pains  and  penalties, 
general  and  particular,  .  .  .  releasing 
them  from  any  oath  they  might  have 
taken,  legitimatizing  their  title  to  any 
property  they  might  have  illegally  ac- 
quire<l,  and  promising  remission  of  all 
their  sins  to  such  as  should  kill  any  her- 
etic.'* It  outlawed  the  Vaudois,  an- 
nulled their  contracts,  and  empowered 
all  persons  to  take  possession  of  their 
property.  In  the  persecutions  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  recurre<l  at  intervals 
for  centuries,  human  infamy  reacJied  its 
climax.  I  quote  parts  of  a  single  para- 
graph from  The  Israel  of  the  Alps,  by 
Dr.  Muston:  — 

**  There  is  no  town  in  Piedmont  un- 
der a  Vaudois  pastor  where  some  of  our 
brethren  have  not  been  put  to  death. 
Jordan  Terbano  was  bnmed  alive  a1 
Susa;  Hippolite  Rossiero  at  Turin;  Mi- 
chael Goneto,  an  octogenarian,  a.i  Sar- 
cena;  Villermin  Ambrosio,  hanged  on 
the  Col  di  jlkleano;  Hngo  Chiambs,  of 
Fenestrelle,  had  his  entrails  torn  from 
his  living  body  at  Turin;  Peter  Gey- 
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marali,  of  Bobbio,  in  like  manner  had 
his  entrails  taken  out  in  Luzerna,  and  a 
fierce  cat  thrust  in  their  place  to  torture 
him  further;  Maria  Komano  was  buried 
alive  at  Rocca-patia ;  Magdalen  Fauno 
underwent  the  same  fate  at  San  Giovan- 
ni ;  Susan  Michelini  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  left  to  perish  of  cold  and 
hunjjer  on  the  snow  at  Sarcena;  Barto- 
lomeo"  Fache,  gashed  with  sabres,  had 
the  wounds  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and 
perished  thus  in  agony  at  Feuile  ;  Dan- 
iel Michelini  had  his  tongue  torn  out  at 
Bobbio  for  having  praised  God;  James 
Baridari  perished  covered  with  sulphu- 
reous matches,  which  had  been  forced 
into  his  flesh  under  the  nails,  between 
the  fingers,  in  the  nostrils,  in  the  lips, 
and  over  all  his  bo<ly,  and  then  lighted; 
Daniel  Revelli  had  his  mouth  filled  with 
gunpowder,  which  being  lighted  blew 
his  head  to  pieces ;  .  .  .  Sarah  llostig- 
nol  was  slit  open  from  the  legs  to  the 
bosom,  and  left  so  to  perish  on  the  road 
between  Eyral  and  Luzerna ;  Anne 
Charbonnier  was  inipaled,  and  earned 
thus  on  a  pike  from  San  Giovanni  to  La 
Torre/' 

In  1630-31  the  plague  invaded  the 
valleys,  and  swept  off  more  than  twelve 
thousand  persons,  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  })Opulation.  In  La  Torre  more 
than  fifty  families  became  completely  ex- 
tinct. Of  the  seventeen  pastors,  only 
two  venerable  and  infirm  old  men  es- 
caped death.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  import  French  -  speaking  ministers 
from  Dauj)hiny  and  from  Geneva.  The 
government  thereupon,  as  a  further 
means  of  repression,  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  the  Vaudois  service  in  any 
language  but  French,  and  this  tongue 
was  learned  by  the  whole  peoj)le,  and  is 
retained  by  them  to  this  day. 

^lore  than  once  was  the  population 
reduced  by  war  and  oppression  from  its 
normal  standard  of  about  twentv-five 
thousand  to  four  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand. Yet  they  always  remained  stead- 
fast in  their  faith,  and  held  to  their 
ancient  traditions,  risinjj  stronger  after 
each  invasion,  and  always  rej:aininsj  their 
ruined  j)rosperity. 

Some  of  the  episodes  of  their  wars  are 


marvelous  to  read.  Their  most  noted 
hero,  Gianavello,  with  a  band  of  less  than 
twenty  followers,  sometimes  with  only 
half  a  dozen,  defeated  whole  armios  of 
invaders;  and  the  Flying  Company  at 
Pra  del  Tor  overthrew  the  Count  de  la 
TrinitA,  who  marched  against  them  with 
three  columns,  numbering  more  than 
seven  thousand  men.  The  almost  uni- 
form success  of  these  little  bands  of  rude 
mountaineers  operating  against  large 
armies  of  disciplined  troops  has  natural- 
ly produced  among  the  Vaudois  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  not  their  prowess  in  ac- 
tion which  prevailed,  but  the  design  of 
God  to  preserve  the  germ  of  true  relig- 
ion in  their  keeping. 

They  gained  frequent  respite  for  the 
recovery  of  their  prosperity  and  the  res- 
toration of  their  population  by  the  con- 
tests in  which  the  dukes  of  Savoy  were 
so  often  engaged  with  other  princes.  It 
was  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Victor  Amadeo  II.,  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  accede,  that  the  remnant  of  the 
population  was  compelled  to  accept  exile 
into  Switzerland.  Of  fourteen  thousand 
persons,  three  thousand  only  smrvived. 
They  were  liberally  helped  by  the  Prot- 
estants of  England  and  Holland.  Recov- 
ering their  health,  they  were  afflicted  with 
the  homesickness  peculiar  to  mountain- 
eers, but  were  detained  by  force,  and  were 
widely  dispersed  through  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany.  William  of  Orange, 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  League  against 
France,  was  visited  at  the  Hague  by  Hen- 
ri i\j*naud,  the  pastor  and  leader  of  the 
Vaudois.  He  counseled  that  they  should 
return  and  attempt  to  regain  their  val- 
leys by  force,  supplying  them  at  the 
time  with  considerable  funds.  The  refu- 
gees assembled t  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  in  number,  leaving  their  wivi^s 
and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Swiss, 
erossins  Lake  Leman  in  the  ni^ht  of 
August  16,  1689.  Led  by  their  pastor- 
captain,  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  de- 
scended into  Italv,  near  Susa.  After  six- 
teen  days*  march,  having  Ixiaten  several 
strong  detachments  of  the  enemy,  they 
established  themselves  at  Bobbio,  where 
they  remidned  unmolested  during  the 
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winter,  but  by  May  tbey  were  reduced 
to  four  hundred  men.  They  were  again 
assailed,  but  they  resisted  and  struggled 
against  every  force  invading  the  valley, 
until  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  abandoning 
his  alliance  with  France,  and  joining 
the  Protestant  League,  restored  them  to 
their  homes  and  liberties,  recjiUed  their 
wives  and  children,  and  ended  the  last 
of  thirty-two  wars  for  liberty  and  con- 
science. One  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later,  Carlo  Alberto,  giving  a  constitu- 
tion to  his  people,  insured  the  continu- 
ance of  religious  liberty. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  traveler's  in- 
terest that  wv  went  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
all  those  centuries  of  heroic  life  and  more 
heroic  death,  and  the  renowned  centre 
from  which  Protestantism  in  Italy  is 
pushing  its  steady  advance.  We  drove 
from  the  railwav  station  at  Pinerolo,  an 
hour's  journey,  to  Torre  IVUice,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  Vaudois  college  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  valleys.  Thougli 
in  Italv  still,  we  found  among  the  Prot- 
estants  the  universal  use  of  the  French 
language,  and  among  the  educated  classes 
a  familiarity  with  English,  due  to  the 
Scotch  education  of  the  pastors.  It  is 
no  mild  modrrn  Protestantism  which 
prevails  lure,  softened  by  the  spirit  of 
indulgence  we  know  so  well  at  home, 
but  a  stern  Scotch  Puritanism,  rigid,  in- 
tolerant, uncomj)romising,  and  grim,  — 
ground  into  the  sturdy  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple bv  long  generations  of  martvrdom 
and  oppres>ion.  It  is  a  faith  so  real  and 
so  commanding  that  it  rings  like  a  clar- 
ion  in  the  zeal  of  the  trained  cvangeHsts, 
who,  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom, 
echo  the  eternal  reverberations  of  the 
blood-stained  mountain  sides  where  their 
fathers  died  for  the  cause  thev  advocate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  impres- 
sion of  any  considerate  person,  com- 
ing to  the  Vaudois  vallevs  with  a  fresh 
recollection  of  what  we  are  taught  to 
considtT  the  necessarv  conditions  of  civ- 
ilized  lite,  must  be  one  of  humiliation. 
We  may  tind  similarly  hard  conditions 
of  living  in  many  of  our  remote  districts, 
but  we  lind  them  accompanied  by  a  dull- 
ness and  stoliditv  which  make  it  seem  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are 


ameliorated  or  not;  or  we  find  them  re- 
sisted or  struggled  against  with  that  de- 
termination  to  seek  improvement  which 
makes  our  people  so  ambitious  and  so 
restless.  Here,  in  these  hard,  bleak  val- 
leys, a  frugality  of  which  we  can  hardly 
have  concepticm  is  practiced  with  a  calm- 
ness and  serenity  that  betoken  an  aim 
of  life  far  other  than  ])hysical  improve- 
ment. In  the  town  of  Torre  this  is  less 
conspicuous  than  elsewhere,  but  even 
here  cultivated,  enthusiastic,  happy  men 
and  women,  eager  in  the  great  pursuit 
of  their  lives,  display  the  genial  graces 
of  refined  society,  and  exert  a  wide- 
spread influence,  which  is  powerful  even 
against  that  of  Rome,  amid  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  the  advantages  which 
come  of  wealth,  and  which  are  so  often 
regarded  as  indispensable.  Catechised 
as  to  their  belief,  these  peoi)le  develop 
the  most  rigid  formulas  of  orthodoxy,  — 
that  which  we  have  known  among  the 
coldest,  hardest,  most  unsympathizing 
New  Englanders.  But  the  blood  of  the 
South  runs  warm  in  their  v^ins,  and 
their  religion,  severe  though  it  is,  can 
only  check  —  it  cannot  cover  nor  re- 
press —  the  geniality  of  their  Italian 
natures.  It  is  the  rigiditv  of  the  North 
made  mellow  with  Latin  warmth,  and 
sweetened  with  the  grace  and  amiability 
of  Italy.  1  know  no  people  of  great 
wealth  who  seem  to  get  so  much  out  of 
their  lives  that  is  worth  the  getting  as 
do  these  simple,  pious.  God-fearing  Vau- 
dois. 

Desiring  to  visit  the  vallev  of  An- 
grogna,  the  great  retreat  during  the  in- 
vasions of  the  land,  and  the  scene  of  the 
most  terrible  battles,  I  was  commended 
to  the  pastor  of  the  village,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  scattered  population  of  the 
large  parish.  It  was  a  long,  hard  walk 
up  the  valley,  and  a  hot  one.  A  very 
plain  little  Protestant  *'  temple  '*  and  a 
few  poor  houses  constitute  the  village  of 
Angrogna,  which  is  dominated  by  a  larg- 
er Catholic  church,  whose  priest  does  his 
worst  to  counteract  the  cherished  heresy 
here  in  its  ancient  stronghold.  A  child 
directed  me  to  the  pastor's  door,  —  a 
great  solid  wooden  door  in  a  fortress- 
like stone-wall.     Entering,  I  was  pleas- 
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intly  greeted  by  the  cheerful  mother  of 
the  house,  who  ushered  me  into  a  scan- 
tily furnislied  parlor,  clean  and  sunny. 
Presently  the  pastor  appeared,  who  re- 
ceived uie  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  lent  himself  at  once  to  my  desire  for 
guidance  and  information.  I  have  rare- 
ly been  more  impressed  in  any  interview. 
He  told  me  with  the  greatest  frankness 
of  the  diliiculties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend  in  eking  out  a  support  for  his 
large  family  in  a  parish  where  all  are 
poor,  and  where  many  can  give  nothing 
to  the  support  of  the  church  beyond  cor- 
dial good  wishes  and  the  scantiest  con- 
tributions of  food.  A  little  money  is 
given  him  by  the  General  Synorl,  but  it 
is  very  little,  and  this  man's  incessant 
pastoral  duties  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  ameliorate  his  condition  by  any 
form  of  profitable  work.  It  is  to  grati- 
fy no  curiosity  that  1  repeat  what  he  told 
me  of  his  circumstances,  but  rather  to 
illustrate  bv  a  strikinj;  and  extreme  ex- 
ample  the  life  in  these  valleys  generally. 
I  was  regaled  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  with  the  best  that  the  house  af- 
forded,—  a  thin,  simple  wine,  bread,  a 
hard  sort  of  cheese,  and  boiled  chest- 
nuts, of  which  I  was  urged  to  take  my 
fill,  as  I  would  find  no  other  opportunhy 
to  eat  during  the  day's  journey.  What 
was  given  me  is  the  best  of  their  diet, 
and,  except  for  potatoes  and  salad,  it 
covers  the  limit  of  its  varietv  for  all  the 
secular  days  of  the  week.  On  Sundays 
they  usually,  but  not  always,  have  meat. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  diet  was 
not  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
family  seeme<I  to  be  in  robust  and  hearty 
health.  The  physical  labor  of  the  j)astor 
himself  must  be  very  severe.  His  ])arish 
reaches  for  miles  back  on  the  mountains, 
and  far  up  into  steep  and  rugged  valleys. 
He  has  three  separate  churches  and 
schools  under  his  charge,  and  his  sick 
and  poor  are  scattered  far  and  wide  on 
every  hand.  Foot-paths  and  bridle-paths 
ofi'cr  the  onlv  means  of  communication, 
and  he  is  liable,  day  and  nij;ht,  winter 
and  summer,  in  good  weather  and  in  bad, 
to  be  summoned  forth  for  a  lonjj,  hard 
tramp  to  the  h()ii>c  of  a  sick  or  dying 
parishioner.     All   this  ho  described  as 


merely  incidental  to  a  life  of  necessary 
and  useful  service,  in  which  he  is  con- 
tent and  happy.  A  friend  had  recently 
presented  him  with  a  young  donkey, 
which  is  already  able  to  give  him  a  short 
lift  on  his  journeys,  and  which,  as  it 
matures,  and  as  he  grows  old,  will  carry 
him  to  Pra  del  Tor  and  back.  He  was 
happy  over  this  nc(juisition,  but  anxious 
as  to  his  ability  to  nourish  the  beast. 
Kegarded  in  a  certain  light,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  this  tale  of  a 
robust  man's  life  and  circumstances,  but 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  stock  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  to  the  history  of 
the  wonderful  struggle  of  his  race,  it 
seems  to  me  not  far  removed  from  hero- 
ism. The  world  is  full  of  well-paid  po- 
sitions, seeking  for  the  education,  intel- 
ligence, executive  ability,  and  fortitude 
which  mark  the  character  of  this  cheer- 
ful and  zealous  pastor  of  Angrogna;  but 
the  old  call  of  the  Spirit  rings  in  his 
cars,  and  stirs  his  blood  as  it  stirred  that 
of  the  martyrs  of  old,  and  he  stays  and 
finds  his  happiness  and  his  delight  in 
answering  its  behests. 

I  talked  with  him  about  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  about  the  ceaselesa 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  church  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  supremacy  in  the  Talleys* 
Poverty,  or  rather  the  simplicity  of  liv- 
ing, is  extreme.  The  climate  is  mnch 
moie  severe  than  at  Torre,  the  soil  in 
the  main  is  poor  and  thin,  the  cattle  are 
stunted,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation 
and  the  habit  of  its  use  seem  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  agricultural  advantage  of 
the  country.  The  chestnut  grows  well, 
and  is  a  main  reliance  as  food.  With- 
out it  there  would  often  be  much  suffer- 


ing. 


Hie  Roman  Catholic  church  has  by 
no  means  given  up  its  effort  at  suprem- 
fn.'}\  The  best  sites  are  secured  for  its 
churches  and  convents;  its  abundant 
and  skillfully  managed  almsgiving  is  a 
])0werrul  re>ouix'e  in  80  ])oor  a  country, 
and  its  control  over  the  industrial  ]iopu- 
lations,  which  (piarrying  and  manufacl- 
ures  have  brought  to  the  neighborhood, 
is  shrewdly  used  for  the  corruption  of 
the  \oung  men  and  women  of  the  Prot* 
estaut  communities.     At  I'm  del  Tor  ^ 
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the  Holy  Land  of  the  Vaudois  —  the 
priests  have  established  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, which  threcatens  the  stability  of 
the  rising  fjeneration  of  native  children 
by  the  insidious  influence  of  contact  and 
companionship.  This  more  hidden  and 
surreptitious  jK'rseeution  is  met  as  reso- 
lutely and  firmly  and  cunningly  as  were 
the  physical  assaults  of  old,  and  thus 
far  its  influence  has  not  been  great. 

As  it  was  Saturday,  the  pastor  could 
not  go  with  me,  as  I  had  hoped;  but  he 
recited  the  heroic  deeds  of  which  Pra 
del  Tor  had  been  the  theatre,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  historic  sublimity  which 
mere  reading  could  not  give.  He  lent 
me  the  keys  of  the  temples  I  was  to  see, 
and  directed  me  on  my  way. 

It  was  a  two  hours'  walk,  mainly  up- 
ward, over  a  rough  bridle-path,  with 
here  and  tliere  a  house,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  mill  driven  by  the  abun- 
dant waters  of  the  tumbling:  stream.  To- 
ward  the  end  of  the  journey  the  path 
passes  between  steep,  rocky  banks,  climbs 
the  edge  of  a  precij)itous  hill-side,  and 
oj)ens  into  the  valley  of  Pra  del  Tor,  — 
that  valley  which  more  than  once  held  all 
that  was  left  of  the  Piedmontese  Vau- 
dois, who,  driven  from  their  farms  and 
their  villag<'S,  gathei*ed  here  for  mutual 
support  aiul  defense.  Even  here,  while 
awaitiuiT  the  destruction  which  seemed 
impending,  they  established  their  schools 
and  kept  up  the  education  of  their  evan- 
gelists. 

On  a  high  rock,  overlooking  the  clus- 
ter of  hous<s,  stands  a  well-built  modern 
temj)le,  the  gift  of  a  friend  in  England 
to  commemorate  the  defenders  of  the 
valley  against  Trinity's  overwhelming 
force.  All  el>e  is  meagre,  bare,  and 
stern.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  even  this 
small  population  can  subsist  in  such  a 
land,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
people  who  generation  after  generation 
have  been  subjected  to  such  trying  con- 
ditions ot  life  should  resist,  as  they 
stead ilv  do,  the  seductions  of  an  orsran- 
izaiiuii  able  and  ready  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  or  to  remove  them  to 
a  mure  fertile  district.  It  is  these  con- 
siderations which  everywhere  impress 
the  visitor  with  the  sturdiness  of  char- 


acter which  an  old  faith,  cemented  bj 
long  ages  of  martyrdom,  has  been  able 
to  produce. 

My  climb  made  it  seem  quite  neces- 
sary that  I  should  have  food  before  re- 
turning. All  that  I  could  get  was  milk* 
This  was  served  to  me  on  the  stone  stair 
leading  to  a  house  door,  and  in  a  rude 
earthenware  pan.  As  I  drank  it,  with 
a  coarse  iron  spoon,  a  starved  kitten 
came  with  a  longing  mew,  and  lapped 
greedily  the  little  puddle  which  I  poured 
into  a  hollow  of  the  stone.  I  never  saw 
such  a  hungry  cat,  and  evidently  the 
people  never  saw  such  a  hungry  man, 
for  they  commented  freely  on  the  eager- 
ness of  my  feeding.  Poor  though  they 
were,  and  unaccustomed  as  they  seemed 
to  be  to  such  a  lavish  use  of  milk,  they 
would  accept  no  compensation  for  their 
hospitality,  and  I  could  only  make  a 
trifling  present  to  their  child.  Here, 
and  on  my  return,  the  people  whom  I 
met  were  most  cordial  and  friendly,  and 
they  answered  every  question  as  to  the 
difliculty  of  making  a  living  upon  such 
a  soil  with  an  evident  unconsciousness 
that  it  implied  the  least  hardship.  Those 
who  were  returning  from  tlieir  fields 
generally  bore  heavy  burdens  of  fire- 
wood or  grain;  and  one  donkey  that  I 
met  taking  grist  to  mill  earned  at  least 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  gi:ain,  picking 
his  way  cautiously  over  the  rocky  path. 
Parts  of  the  valley  were  heavily  wooded 
and  of  great  beauty,  but  everything 
about  the  scattered  villages  and  farms 
seemed  dismal  and  forbidding. 

On  Sunday  we  drove  eight  miles  up 
the  Pellice  Valley  to  attend  church  at 
Bobi,  where,  in  1689,  after  the  Glorieuse 
llentrde,  Arnaud  and  his  followers  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  celebrated  di- 
vine service  in  their  own  temple  for  the 
first  time  since  their  banishment. 

^*  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  was 
irrepressible;  they  chanted  the  seventy- 
fourth  Psalm  to  the  clash  of  arms,  and 
Henri  Arnaud,  mounting  the  pulpit,  with 
a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the 
other,  preached  from  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty- ninth  Psalm,  and  once  more 
declared  in  the  face  of  heaven  that  he 
would  never  resume  his  pastoral  ofiica 
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in  patience  and  peace  until  he  should 
witness  the  restoration  of  his  breth- 
ren to  their  ancient  and  rightful  settle- 
ments." 

The  temple  was  a  bare  room,  with  un- 
paintcd  pulj)it  and  benches,  where  the 
women  sat  in  one  place  and  the  men  in 
another.  The  women  wore  a  costume 
of  which  a  white  cap  with  wide  double 
fluted  ruffles  was  a  conspicuous  part,  the 
young  girls — those  who  had  not  been 
confirmed  —  wearing  black  caj)s  instead. 
The  men  were  men  whom  I  had  known 
in  my  childhood  in  the  orthodox  churches 
of  Western  Connecticut,  smooth-shaven, 
—  for  Sunday,  —  wrinkled,  uncompro- 
mising countrymen.  The  older  men  gen- 
erally wore  blue  jean  dress-coats  with 
metal  buttons  and  high  collars.  When 
the  psalms  were  given  out,  they  took 
loud-clasping  iron  cases  from  their  pock- 
ets, and  put  on  their  steel-bowed  spec- 
tacles. Puritanism  is  stronger  than 
lace,  or  climate,  or  time.  It  was  like 
sittinjj  ajj^ain  amonjj  the  hard-handed 
farmers  who  used  to  throng  the  old  Con- 
gregational church  in  New  Canaan. 

The  illusion  was  hardly  dispelled  — 
so  strong  was  the  resemblance  in  face 
and  dress  and  manner  —  when  the  young 
precentor  mounted  to  the  reading-desk 
and  read  a  chapter  of  the  New  Test- 
ament. It  was  strengthened  when  he 
gave  out  the  psalm,  pitched  the  key,  and 
led  the  conjjrejiiration  in  thedrouinj;  mon- 
otone  of  its  chanted  praise.  Tlie  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  purest  French 
by  a  most  Italian  -  looking  pastor  from 
Messina.  It  was  an  earnest  appeal  to 
liuniility,  and  a  warning  not  to  permit 
their  pride  in  their  ancestry,  and  in  the 
venerable  anticjuity  of  their  faith,  to 
blind  them  to  the  obligations  to  which 
the  essence  of  that  faith  compelled  them. 
After  the  service  there  followed  the  si- 
lent and  hardly  sociable  loitering  about 
the  door  which  characterizes  the  con- 
gregations of  our  own  country  churches, 
but  far  less  curiosity  was  evinced  and 


more  politeness  was  shown  toward  the 
difPerentlv  attired  stranrrers  who  had 
come  to  join  in  their  service. 

During  our  stay  we  were  shown  the 
admirable  orphanage  at  Torre,  where 
Mr.  Sankey's  hymns  were  sung  in 
French  and  Italian,  and  where  the  most 
careful  training  is  given  in  the  little 
arts  and  industries  of  common  life.  We 
saw,  too,  the  Vaudois  college,  where  are 
trained  the  pastors  who  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  flocks  scattered  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  evangelists  who  are  to 
plant  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  land 
the  most  promising  germ  of  Italian  re- 
generation. It  is  a  shnple  school,  ill 
furnished  with  the  modern  appliances  of 
education,  but  rich  in  the  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  its  leaders  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  great  aim  of  its 
foundation. 

The  college,  and  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism generally,  owe  most  efficient 
aid  to  the  liberality  and  earnestness  of 
Major  Beckwith,  an  English  officer,  who 
devoted  his  fortune  and  many  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  their  advance- 
ment. Much  has  been  done  by  the  lib- 
erality of  other  British  friends,  and 
there  can  surely  be  no  channel  to-day  ' 
into  which  those  who  have  the  interest 
of  reformed  religion  at  heart  can  so  ef- 
fectively  turn  their  contributions.  The 
Vaudois  schools  are  establishe<l  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  even  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily  and  in  Borne  itself,  and  they  offer 
the  chief  existing  hope  of  the  education 
of  the  people  in  what  is  necessary  to  an 
improve<l  civilization. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  — 17  Re  Galantwh' 
mo,  —  in  spite  of  his  Catholicism,  was  a 
steadfast  and  persistent  friend  of  the 
Vaudois,  believing  that  they  offered  the 
best  promise  for  the  improvement  of  his 
people.  IIumlH»rt  has  given  fresh  as- 
surances that  his  father's  policy  in  this 
resrard  shall  be  maintained,  not  in  the 
interest  of  religion,  but  in  the  interest 
of  liberty  and  of  enlightenment. 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
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At  some  time  or  other  the  writing  of 
books  of  Kuropean  travel  will  doubtless 
cease.  Not  that  there  are  any  signs  of 
it  now;  on  the  contrary,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  cross  the  Atlantic 
find  it  incumbent  on  them  to  tell  us  all 
about  shuflU'-board  on  the  steamers,  the 
Liverpool  docks,  the  Knglish  railway 
carriages,  etc.,  as  if  it  were  all  a  new 
storv.  But  unless  the  whole  account  has 
to  be  gone  over  anew  with  every  gen- 
eration, like  the  life  of  Kaspar  Hauser, 
the  description  of  the  great  Tun  at  Hei- 
delberjr,  of  the  building  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lij^hthouse,  and  those  other  bits  of 
information  of  which  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal has  pretty  much  the  monopoly,  it 
seems  as  if  readers  would  at  some  time 
refuse  to  read  the  familiar  storv  of  Euro- 

w 

pean  travel.  Why  they  should  read  it 
now  it  is  not  easy  to  see;  yet  there  must 
be  readers,  or  the  monotonous  books  of 
travel  would  not  be  steadily  pouring  from 
the  press. 

Mr.  Luther  L.  Ilolden  has  his  public 
readv  made  for  him.  lie  has  undertaken 
to  preserve  for  posterity  the  story  of  the 
Tourjee  party,  as  he  calls  them,  during 
a  sort  of  excursion  trip  through  Europe 
that  was  led  by  the  immortal  Cook,  the 
well-known  conductor  of  tourists,  and  by 
Dr.  Tourjee,  who  is  of  some  local  note 
as  a  conductor  of  music*  The  gentle- 
man who  ol)li''ed  the  author  bv  writinjr 
the  introduction  for  him  is  polite  enough 
to  say  that  "  the  perusal  of  this  book 
will  be  interestinix  to  all  rea<lers,**  —  a 
statement  which  can  in  no  way  be  called 
exact;  but  that  **  it  will  be  {KJculiarly 
and  interestinirlv  suixixestive  to  members 
of  the  TourjcM'  party  ''  is  very  possible. 
In  the  first  jilace,  their  names  are  all 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
there  are  fre(pieiit  references  to  the  so- 
cial charms  of  Mr.  This  or  Miss  That, 
—  a  sort  of  compliment  that  is  calculat- 

1  A  Siimmtr  J>iunt  through  the  Old  tVorld.  A 
Rcconl  of  an  Excursion  nmdo  to  and  through  £u- 
r«>]H)  by  the  Tourjee  Educational  Party  of  1878. 


ed  to  please  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  it. 

Possibly  a  cold  public  may  be  indif- 
fen'nt  to  the  humor  of  the  programmes 
announcing  the  evening  entertainments 
on  shipboard.     Here  is  part  of  one:  — 

Farswkll  ! 

Cum  AXIAL  FlNAUTT 

EXODICIOCS. 
AXBULATATIOXS. 

EaUDITICAL. 
RSSOLTATATORS. 

And  the  rest  is  of  the  same  nature. 
As  for  the  body  of  the  book,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  brief  diary  of  the  sight-see- 
ing of  the  excursionists,  together  with 
copious  extracts  from  different  guide- 
books. It  is  only  seldom  that  this  some- 
what dreary  monotone  is  broken  by  the 
account  of  the  antics  of  the  people  them- 
selves, as  when,  in  Ziirich,  **  We  ob- 
served on  our  arrival  at  the  Hdtel  Belle- 
Vue  a  i>ortrait  of  General  Grant  in  the 
reception-room,  and  this  circumstance 
called  forth  many  pleasant  expressions. 
The  next  morning  the  ladies  of  our  di- 
vision prepared  a  handsome  wn»ath  for 
the  brow  of  the  general;  and  after  the 
{K)rtrait  had  been  thus  adorned,  the  party 
united  in  giving  expression  to  their  pa- 
triotism in  *  Columbia  's  the  srem  of  the 
ocean,*  and  in  three  rousing  cheers  for 
the  American  warrior  and  ex-president. 
Further  cheers  were  given  for  the  re- 
public of  Switzerland  and  for  the  Hd- 
tel Belle-Vue.'' 

In  a  wonl,  this  book  is  as  incomplete  a 
medley  of  statistics  as  one  often  sees.  It 
may  possibly  serve  as  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  further  excursions,  bv  which 
people  shall  be  taken  abroad  under  the 
pretense  of  **  musical  and  literary  cult- 
ure," but  ri'ally  for  the  emolument  of 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  trip.  With  this  the  pub- 
lic has  nothing  to  do;  the  excursionists 
doubtless  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 

By  LcTHCB  L.  IIoLDEf.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 
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from  their  journey,  and  will  enjoy  read- 
ing about  it  in  print.  The  general  read- 
er, however,  has  his  rights,  and  if  he  re- 
gards them  he  will  take  the  warning 
against  this  hasty  editing  of  a  certain 
number  of  diaries.  Guide-books  and 
much  better  books  of  travel  are  to  be 
found  in  every  town  library. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
French  and  Belgian  foreijrners  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Gibbons  ^ 
abroad  thought  of  her  and  her  omni- 
present note-book.  In  her  diary  she 
set  down  everything  that  she  thought  of 
value;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  strict  re- 
vision, or  even  slight  revision,  would  have 
struck  out  much  of  trifling  importance. 
With  a  frankness  that  outdoes  that  of 
the  French  on  their  own  ground,  she 
reports  faithfully  her  conversation  with 
men  and  women  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
that  are  frecjuently  avoided  in  mixed 
company  in  this  country,  and  what  she 
has  to  .^^ay  does  not  warrant  her  excess- 
ive candor. 

Moreover,  the  author's  simplicity  con- 
cerning many  customs  she  observed  in 
France  is  something  in  which  the  world 
at  large  can  feel  but  little  interest.  Why 
should  any  one  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  writing  down  the  bills  of  fare 
of  the  simple  dinners  mentioned  in  this 
book  V  That  asparagus  should  be  eaten 
cold  with  oil  and  vinegar  is  so  astound- 
inir  to  the  author  that  she  mentions  it 
twice.  The  deficient  water  arrangements 
of  most  French  houses  are  continually 
spoken  of,  with  many  supt-riluous  partic- 
ulars. Perhaps,  however,  an  example 
will  brin^  the  book  before  the  reader  bet- 
tcr  than  pages  of  description.  Here 
are  a  few  lines  taken  from  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons's  vivid  account  of  her  first  visit  to 
the  Louvre:  — 

**  Above-stairs  in  the  picture-gallery, 
amonjr  the  artists  at  work,  are  a  number 
of  women.  There  is  one  young  woman 
who  is  drawing  from  Paul  Veionese's 
Marria'Tc  at  Cana  in  (jralilce.  She  is 
corsctcMl,  and  1  wonder  whether  any 
great  work  can  ever  be  expected  from 

>  Fnnch  and  Bflainns.  By  PHKni:  Kvrlr  Gib- 
bons. Aiithdr  of  rcuHK^Ivania  Butch  an<l  other 
£iiMi>d.  i'hiladolphia :  J.  B.  Lipi>iucott  &  Co. 
1879. 


women  who  confine  the  waist.  A  great 
artist,  too,  must  be  an  anatombt,  and 
should  understand  these  things.  The 
reader  will  please  recall  the  picture  of 
Hosa  Bonheur,  with  her  arm  over  the 
neck  of  a  bull.  Paris,  however,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  remarkable  for  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  people 
at  large.  Perhaps  they  have  not  had 
poj)ular  writers  on  these  subjects,  like 
Greorge  and  Andrew  Combe." 

After  all,  if  the  book  is  not  taken  too 
seriously,  its  simplicity  will  be  found  en- 
tertaining; and  it  may  serve  to  encour- 
age those  who  believe  that  all  AmericanSi 
and  American  writers  especially,  are 
disgracing  themselves  by  the  slavish  fol- 
lowing of  European  customs.  Here  is 
an  American  who  is  pained  that  she  is 
not  **  invited  to  ask  any  questions"  of 
the  pupils  of  a  French  school,  and  men- 
tions as  strange  *^  salad  dressed  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  without  sugar."  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  some  Americans 
who  are  not  lovers  of  the  vices  of  im- 
perialism, lliese  two  books  would  seem 
to  make  Martin  Chuzzlewit  credible. 

Mr.  Harrison's  Spain  in  Profile  '  is  a 
confusing  book,  iibout  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  any  definite  statement.  It  is 
certainly  free  from  statistics,  and  no  at* 
tempt  is  made  to  describe  the  country. 
The  author  has  tried  to  convey  to  us  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  by  wlmt  he 
saw  in  that  country  without  giving  us  a 
very  definite  notion  of  what  it  was  that 
he  saw.  It  does  not  help  the  reader 
to  be  told  that  *^  the  glory  of  Andalusia 
—  ]>erhaps  the  most  elegant  tiling  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  —  is  the  cathedral  of 
Seville."  No  definite  notion  is  brought 
to  the  mind  bv  the  command,  *^  Imagine 
the  radiance  streaming  from  the  nine- 
ty-three painted  windows,  five  of  which 
are  wheels  as  full  of  glory  as  the  win- 
dows in  the  P^ve  of  St.  Agnes!"  Nor 
is  mu(;h  help  given  by  the  statement, 
**  Here  are  the  Scriptures  dyed  blood- 
red,  ])urple,  and  amaranth ;  it  is  an  in- 
carnation in  flesh-tints;  it  is  a  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  a  martyi-ology  in  colors." 

*  Spain  in  Profile.  A  Summer  among  the  OliVM 
and  Aloon.  D>  .Iamks  .\lbkrt  Harummc,  AatlMvof 
Orrek  VijcncttCH,  etc.  Boston  :  Hoofhtoa,  O^food 
&Co.    187». 
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Few  travelers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison that  "  Toledo  is  simply  hideous." 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  these  statements 
that  will  puzzle  the  reader  as  it  is  Mr. 
Harrison's  somewhat  turbid  eloquence. 
Here  is  an  example,  taken  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  Court  of  the  Lions  in  the  Al- 
hanibra:  *' The  Court  of  Lions  is  the 
acme  of  the  Alhambra.  As  the  return 
inr^  Agamemnon  was  to  Klytaemnestra 
like  summer  in  the  winter  time,  so  is 
this  court  the  most  cherislied  possession 
of  the  Arab  palace.  Without  tanks,  or 
gardens,  or  statues,  or  the  ideal  wealth 
gathered  from  painting  or  sculpture,  its 
simple  self  produces  the  most  enchant- 
ing elTect.  No  race  of  barbarians  could 
have  fashioned  so  perfect  a  place."  It 
should  I)e  said  in  justice  that  from  this 
point  the  description  goes  on  in  more 
temperate  language.  If  tlie  writer  could 
only  free  himself  of  the  love  of  **  fine 
writing,"  and  would  inexorably  cut  out 
all  his  elo(pience,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  in  time  write  a  very  good 
book  of  travels;  but  his  present  over- 
wrought efforts  to  be  picturesque  only 
disturb  the  effect  he  is  anxious  to  pro- 
duce, lleadinrr  his  book  is  like  looking; 
into  a  kaleidos(;ope.  The  author^s  in- 
trodu(!tion  of  his  conversation  with  the 
present  minister  from  the  United  States 
at  Madrid  we  cannot  help  looking  ui)on 
as  indiscreet.  The  criticism  of  a  gen- 
tleman's pronunciation  can  hanlly  bo 
said  to  be  a  proper  part  of  a  book  of 
travels.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son meant  no  harm;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion must  convince  him  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  bcarinix  a  danjjerous  likeness  to 
the  profes>ional  interviewer,  who,  after 
giving  a  report  of  his  talk  with  his  vic- 
tim, tlcscriln's  that  person's  dress,  the 
furniture  uf  his  house,  and  his  manners. 

Caj)tain  Julin  Codman's  book*  about 
remotf,  and,  one  nmy  say,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written  about  tliem,  al- 
most unknown,  reixions  of  the  far  West, 
is  ill  nianv  ways  interestinjj  and  valua- 
ble.  The  author  has  undertaken  to  give 
the  reader  information  as  well  as  a  faith- 

^  T/f  li'iiinJ  Trip,  by  Way  of  Panama,  through 
Qtli/orniii,  Oreiznn^  Xtvada,  Utah,  Idaho ^  and  Col- 
orado.   With  Notes  on  Railroads,  Commerce,  Ag- 


ful  account  of  his  journeyings  by  land 
and  water,  and  he  dwells  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  enormous  agricultural 
advantages  of  the  country  he  visited. 
The  silver  and  gold  mines  he  passes  by 
with  a  contempt  which  experience  will 
probably  teach  a  good  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  before  they  get  through 
speculating  in  **  bonanzas."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  has  seldom  found  a 
more  enthusiastic  supporter  than  Cap- 
tain Codman.  He  is  probably  wise 
enough,  however,  not  to  expect  that  his 
advice  will  have  better  luck  than  good 
advice  in  general;  for  as  the  human  race 
is  at  present  constituted,  there  are  more 
men  who  would  dit;  down  five  hundred 
feet  for  a  piece  of  gold  than  would  do  a 
week's  farm-work  for  six  months'  food. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  the  au- 
thor's views  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
He  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  right-mind- 
ed detestation  of  the  destruction  of 
American  commerce  in  the  interest  of 
certain  American  builders  of  iron  ships; 
he  exposes  briefly,  but  conclusively,  the 
fallacies  —  to  use  a  mild  word  —  of  those 
who  opiK>se  the  Chinese;  and  he  speaks 
of  Mormonism  with  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. In  short,  there  is  little  that  he 
has  seen  that  he  has  not  formed  a  very 
definite  opinion  about,  an  opinion  based 
on  a  good  deal  of  exj)erience. 

Certainly,  no  account  of  the  richest 
mines  can  be  more  fascinating  reading 
for  a  man  who  knows  anything  about  our 
arid  New  England  soil  than  this  account 
of  the  farms  of  California,  where  there  is 
no  need,  or  at  least  no  acknowledged 
need,  of  manuring  the  soil;  where  the 
only  foe  to  the  cro[)s  is  an  occasional 
xlrought,  which  in  many  places  may  be 
averted  by  irrigation;  and  where  good 
years  produce  harvests  such  as  in  the 
East  one  does  not  read  about  except  in 
the  most  extravagant  advertisements. 
All  of  this  farming  region  Captain  Cod- 
man  describes,  not  at  exhaustive  length, 
but  intelligibly  with  picturesque  touches, 
and  his  practical  advice  is  well  worthy 

riculture,  Mining,  Scenery,  and  People.    By  JoHl 
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of  consideration.  The  book  contains, 
besides,  many  amusing  stories  and  goo<l 
accounts  of  the  travelers*  adventures. 

Like  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Stevenson  ab- 
jures statistics,  and  in  his  little  volume  ^ 
he  gives  us  the  impression  he  received 
while  makintr  a  little  tour  on  foot  and 
donkey-back  rather  than  anything  that 
mav  serve  as  materia!  for  a  Kuidc-book. 
Ilie  equipment  was  slight,  — far  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  — and 
his  y)lan  was  to  make  a  sort  of  sentiment- 
al journey  which  should  be  put  to  use  in 
makint;  an  entertaininj;  book.  The  au- 
thor's  experiences  were  at  times  amus- 
ing. His  whole  trip  was  one  of  but  one 
huntlred  an<l  twenty  milcjs,  and  was 
made  in  the  company  of  a  donkey,  wraps 
for  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  the  au- 
thor's own  thoughts.  When  not  taken 
for  a  pL'ddler,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  looked 
upon  as  a  miscreant,  and  more  than  once 
he  was  treate<l  with  derision  by  the 
peasants,  who  naturally  enough  found  it 
hard  to  un<lerstan<l  the  reasonableness 
of  the  traveler's  actions.  This  amateur 
nomadism  surprised  them;  they  had  not 
rea<l  Thureau. 

The  most  interestiu''  thinijin  the  book 
is  the  writer's  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Trappist  mimastery;  there  he  found  a 
hearty  welccmie  and  very  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  The  chapter 
describinjr  this  visit  is  pleasantly  writ- 
ten. In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  pleas- 
antly written,  —  possibly  with  a  certain 
amount  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  that  he  is  amusing,  and  pos- 
sibly, too,  with  a  little  striving  after 
suitable  thoughts  which  shall  jjresent  a 
proper  mixture  of  sentimentality  and 
un<pienchable  cheerfulness;  yet  these 
suspicions  mav  more  trulv  mai'k  the  base- 
ness  of  the  reader  than  the  fault  of  the 
writer.  But  even  at  the  best,  the  book 
is  vcrv  slight,  thouych  with  a  sliijhtness 
that  niaiiv  will  find  aixreeable.  Humor 
is  always  a  pleasant  thing,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  i)lenty  of  it.     Then,  too,  he 

1  Tinvds  with  n  Donkey  in  the  Civmnea.  Uy 
RoBKUT  Lulls  ,Sti;vk.nson.  Hoston  :  Robcrra  Druth- 
fw.    ISTO. 

>  A-Sn>l.ilr  in  thr  W'ihl  Wrst .  A  Olinipso  of  Trav- 
el amoiii;  the  Mountains,  lAvji-HcdH,  ?aml  I)o*crtfl, 
Adobe  Ti)nn«,  Inilian  RcscrTutions,  anil  Anciont 


remembers  the  work  of  a  humorist  of 
the  last  century,  by  name  Sterne,  and  if 
he  follows  that  much-admired  author  it 
shows  his  wisdom. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  important 
a  part  a  donkey  plays  in  the  literature 
of  the  sentimentalist.  Sterne  made  one 
and  himself  immortal  by  his  agile  pen ; 
Coleridge  hailed  one  brother;  and  now 
Mr.  Stevenson  comes  on  with  his  tribute 
of  affection.  It  would  perhaps  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  this  latest  author  is  a 
little  wearisome  and  that  his  humor  ap- 
pears somewhat  strained  when  he  writes 
of  his  donkey;  still  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
sumption in  a  mjin's  undertaking  to  write 
about  Dothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  when 
his  real  object  is  to  show  his  own  in- 
tellectual dexterity.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in 
our  opinion,  has  not  quite  succeeded  in 
his  endeavor  to  be  as  entertaining:  as  he 
would  like.  Those  who  know  the  au- 
thor are  more  likely  to  enjoy  tlie  book 
than  is  the  public,  for  the  task  he  has 
set  himself  of  beinij  gracefuUv  egotistic 
—  a  quality  which  an  intimate  friend 
can  not  only  pardon  but  enjoy  —  is 
one  that  has  not  been  performed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Still,  in  spit^j  of  these 
strictures,  the  book  is  intert^sting,  and 
confirms  in  good  part  the  feeling  Mr. 
Stevenson's  less  ambitious  work  has  in- 
spired,—  that  he  is  a  writer  of  merit. 

Mr.  William  II.  Rideing  has  written 
a  brief  but  very  readable  account  of  his 
experiences  with  the  Wheeler  Exploring 
Expedition,^  and  he  succeeds  in  leaving 
us  with  a  verv  stronjj  regret  that  his 
book  is  not  longer  than  it  is.  In  a  few 
pages  he  descrilies  a  goo«l  deal  of  scen- 
ery, «and  he  makes  us  sympathize  with, 
and  laugh  over,  various  forms  of  mis- 
adventurt^  Ho  does  not  have  time,  or 
probably  the  desin*,  to  waste  much  ink 
in  sentimental  comments  about  animals, 
and  ho  does  not  promote  tlie  neglwlcil 
mule  into  a  hero  of  literature,  but  some 
of  his  stories  about  that  useful  animal 

Pucblofl  of  Southern  Ooloratlo,  New  Moxtco,  mid 
Arizona.  By  William  II.  Kidkino,  nttiirhcd  to  the 
Ocographiral  .^urrovii  and  Kxi>li>nitinnN  Wmt  of  Um 
One  Hundredth  Meriilinn,  in  rhnr)(o  of  Lieuteuuit 
George  M.  Wheeler,  during  the  Field  Seuonii  of 
1875  and  1ST6.  New  York:  D.  ippleton&Co    1879 
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are  certJiinly  amusing.  Closely  related 
to  this  part  of  the  l)ook  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  some  wild  denizens  of  the  South- 
west whom  he  had  fur  companions  dur- 
injr  a  stajjrc  drive  of  fiftv-three  hours. 

Miss  Bctham-Edwards's  book  ^  takes 
the  reader  to  a  very  difTen»nt  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
;;reater  contrast  than  that  between  the 
savage  land  with  its  more  savage  inhab- 
itants  that  Mr.  Rideinj;  describes  and 
the  civilization  of  Eastern  France.  Iler 
excursion  took  her  off  from  the  beaten 
track  of  tourists  into  a  country  that  would 
seem  in  every  way  charming,  and  it  will 
be  singular  if  her  <lescription  of  what  she 
saw  does  not  tempt  many  to  follow  in  her 
footsteps.  France  is  little  known  to  trav- 
elers, and  every  book  on  the  provinces 
is  pretty  sure  to  a(hl  a  considerable 
amount  to  the  general  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Miss  Betham-Edwards  has  done 
her  share  in  a  very  attractive  way.  Her 
book  is  decidedlv  entertaining. 

Our  Autumn  Holiday  on  French  Riv- 
ers- is  a  most  original  and  piquant  little 
book  of  travel.  Four  voung  English- 
men,  with  a  theoretic  fifth,  who  never 
appears  in  the  flesh,  but  with  whom  they 
divide  the  expenses  of  their  tour,  navi- 
gate some  of  the  chief  rivers  of  France 
in  an  outrigger,  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  meet  with  an  abundance  of  those 
triviallv  gleeful  adventures  which  never 
come  to  anybody  save  healthy  and  hap- 
py young  men.  Where  they  are  chari- 
tablv  assured  bv  the  natives  that  certain 
destruction  awaits  them,  they  go.  Where 
navigation  is  T)ositivelv  not  to  be  thought 
of,  thcv  land  and  shoulder  their  boat. 
AA  hen  they  are  capsized,  they  gracefully 
swim  ashore.  When  their  slender  craft 
is  laitl  up  for  repairs,  they  make  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  attend  fairs  and 
fetes,  and  shed  the  light  of  their  im- 
mense good  humor  upon  all  manner  of 
shadowy  historic  spots.  The  learning 
revealed  in  the  guide-book  department 
of  this  brisk  narrative  is  not  deep,  but 
it  is  sutlicient.     The  wit  recorded  is  not 

1  Holuinns  in  EnxUrn  France.  By  M.  BfTHAif- 
Edwards,  Author  of  Kitty,  etc.  New  York  :  Har- 
per an.J  Brothers.     1879. 

*  Our  Autumn  Holi'iay  on  French  Rivers.  By 
J.  L.  MoLLOY.    Bostou  :  KobertB  Brothers.    1879 


of  the  highest  order,  but  it  has  the  mer- 
it of  being  extremely  laughable,  which 
wit  of  the  highest  order  frequently  fails 
to  be.  Our  versatile  oarsmen  sketch, 
they  sing,  they  drop  into  poetical  trans- 
lation. One  of  them  studies  Ollendorff 
in  some  very  odd  minutes,  and  applies 
the  knowledges  which  he  snatches  thus 
with  an  abandon  really  delicious.  When 
they  are  drying  their  garments  at  a  hotel 
in  Rouen,  after  their  principal  upset, 
Bow,  the  devotee  of  Ollendorff,  tells  the 
tale  of  the  shipwreck  to  a  stately  old 
general  of  artillery,  and  thus  concludes: 
'^Etnous  dtions  quarante-cinq  minuits 
dans  Peau!  '* 

^*  Comment,  monsieur,''  asked  the 
amazed  general,  **  quarante-cinq  min- 
uits? '' 

**  Ouijoui  '*  (pointing  to  Stroke),  *'  de- 
mandez-lui,  vous-mdme!  Un  tres-beau- 
coup  temps,  n'est-ce  pas?  " 

**  Quarante-cinq  minuits,'*  murmured 
the  old  officer  at  intervals  throughout 
the  evening.  **  Diable!  il  a  raison,  c'est 
bien  longtemps." 

The  compiler  of  these  merry  memoirs 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  adopt- 
ing a  descriptive  style,  in  which  frag- 
mentary jottings,  vivitl  as  if  maile,  as 
they  very  likely  were,  ujx)n  the  spot, 
take  the  place  of  formal  sentences,  and 
produce  an  effect  wonderfully  like  that 
of  the  landscape  **  notes"  of  a  clever 
artist.  For  example:  **  W^e  lunched  in 
a  very  pretty  s[)Ot.  An  island  of  i)oplars 
and  silver  sand,  with  coloring  of  dark 
rock.  tThe  spire  of  a  church  and  part 
of  a  little  hamlet  stole  out  opposite  from 
a  wood.  The  first  Uanchisseuses  we  had 
seen  for  some  time  at  work  upon  the 
beach,"  etc.  But  his  chief  literary  ex- 
cellence appears,  after  all,  in  his  con- 
versations, which  are  wonderfullv  sim- 
pie,  sprightly,  and  veracious,  and  sug- 
gest an  unused  and  uncommon  aptitude 
for  dramatic  writing. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Curtis' s  pleas- 
ant book'  contains  a  chapter  not  heiHito- 
fore  given,  on  a  dramatic  dance  of  Jap- 

s  Dotting*  Round  the  CircU.  By  Burj.  Rob- 
bies Curtis.  Sixth  Edition.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.    1879. 
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anose  girls ;  a  translation  from  lasi;  an 
essay  on  the  curious  Chinese  superstition 
Fung  -  Shui,  and  some  minor  matters. 
The  essay  on  Fung-Shui  is  compiled 
from  lecturt'S  delivered  at  Honj'-Konor 
by  Professor  Eitel,  and  is  a  very  inter- 
esting study  of  an  obscure  branch  of  de- 
monology.  Fung-Shui  is  explained  as 
tlie  influence  of  the  genius  loci  for  good 
or  evil,  and  ajrain  as  the  vajjue  effort  of 
the  Chinese  mind  to  construct  a  science 
of  nature,  or  a  theorv  of  the  universe. 
Tlie  translation  from  lasi  is  the  render- 
ing of  a  poetical  inscription  on  an  odd 
sort  of  wooden  keg,  much  used  in  Japan 
to  carry  the  wine  and  provision  of  trav- 
elers :  it  is  imbued  with  the  simple,  del- 
icate, and  somewhat  plaintive  fancy  of 
that  strange  race.  **0  keg,  thou  art 
carried  by  travelers  from  place  to  place 
at  all  seasons.     Thy  presence  fills   my 


mind  with  pleasant  images.  In  the  early 
spring,  through  the  waving  branches  of 
the  willow-trees,  I  hear  the  warbling 
nightingale.  In  summer  the  cool  breeze 
gently  wafts  away  the  fog,  and  the  sight 
of  bamboos  refreshes  my  eyes.  In  the 
autumn  I  see  the  bright  moon  shining 
in  her  full  orb,  and  smoke  wreathing 
upwards  from  a  peasant's  humble  cot. 
In  the  winter  I  see  families  gathered 
cosily  at  the  fireside,  while  the  blinding 
snow  beats  upon  the  roof.''  This  is  the 
sentiment  of  a  race  which  loves  nature 
and  has  homes. 

We  are  again  struck,  in  looking  oyer 
Mr.  Curtis's  volume,  with  the  usefulnesi 
and  agreeableness  of  setting  down  in 
plain,  unambitious  terms  the  ordinary 
traveler's  experiences,  and  of  refraining 
from  the  customary  attempts  to  drsU  or 
to  philosophize  these  experiences. 


ASSORTED  AMERICANISMS. 


There  are  folk,  scientific  folk,  whose 
joy  of  lalx)r  is  to  collect,  to  arrange,  to 
name,  and  to  index.  Tliey  seem  to  think 
that  when  they  have  gathered  together 
many  thinirs  or  many  facts,  and  then 
have  put  by  themselves  those  having  a 
certain  likeness,  —  for  instance,  all  the 
beetles  that  have  backs  or  horns  alike, 
all  the  leaves  that  have  etlges  alike,  or 
all  the  words  that  have  a  beginning,  an 
end,  or  a  middle  alike,  and  hiive  given 
the  beetles,  or  the  leaves,  or  the  words 
a  name  (crenerally  a  Latin  one,  meaning 
merely  in  Latin  what  any  one  with  half 
an  eye  woul<i  see  at  a  glance,  —  that  the 
beetles  have  backs  and  horns  of  such  a 
color  or  such  a  shaj>c,  or  that  the  leaves 
have  such  or  such  edjjes,  or  the  words 
such  or  such  be<:innings,  middles,  or  end- 
ings), —  when  they  have  done  this,  1  say, 
these  folk  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
been  very  scientific  and  have  grc»atly 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
Tlie  truth  is.  however,  that  they  have 


learned  nothing  at  all  but  that  there  are 
some  things,  more  or  fewer,  which  have 
a  certain  likeness,  more  or  less;  and  they 
have  done  nothing  but  to  put  these  things 
into  a  pigeon-hole  —  their  Latin  name  — 
for  convenient  reference.  Their  labor 
has  a  certain  value  in  that  it  makes  real 
stu<ly  easier.  It  corresponds  to  the  get* 
ting  together  a  library,  and  classifying 
and  cataloguing  it.  But  tliis  a  man  may 
do  as  well  as  it  can  1)0  done;  he  may 
know  where  every  book  stands;  indeed, 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  you  in  what  press 
and  on  what  shelf  in  every  other  great 
library  all  the  important  books  stand, 
as  Mczzofanti  could,  and  he  may  be  as 
barren  of  ideas  born  of  those  books  as 
Mezzofanti  was  himself.  And  nothing 
is  ad<Ied  to  knowledge,  nor  is  any  stim- 
ulus given  to  thought,  by  calling  bc^ 
ties  **coleoptera,"  a  figure  of  speech 
an  **  aposiopesis,"  or  a  word  '*  an  agen- 
tial." So  much  of  so-called  science  ooa- 
slsts  in  merely  giving  a  learned  name  to 
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common  knowlodore,  sometimes  to  igno- 
ran(Ki ! 

In  fact,  8('ii»nce  lias  become  an  intel- 
lectual fetich,  and  scientific  a  cant  word 
of  bitjh  pretension.  A  very  recent  use 
of  it  in  Eni:lMnd,  "  a  scientific  frontier  " 
is  somewhat  puzzlinj:^.  **  Happily  tbe 
warnings  of  tbe  last  campaigns  have  not 
been  neglected,  and  tbe  advantages  of 
our  scientific  frontier  will,  we  trnst,  be- 
come apparent."  (Tbe  Examiner,  Lon- 
don, September  13,  1879.)  —  **  and  re- 
tire, either  within  our  own  proper  bound- 
aries, tbe  boundaries  fixed  by  nciture  to 
India;  or,  if  ofii<*ial  pride  will  have  it  so, 
within  tl»e  line  now  called  the  scientific 
frontier."  (The  London  Spectator,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1879.)  Now  what  a  natural 
frontier  is,  or  a  military  frontier,  we  all 
know;  but  what  else  a  scientific  frontier 
is,  it  would,  I  think,  puzzle  the  inyentor 
of  the  phrase  to  make  clear  to  common- 
sense.  It  seems  to  be  mere  cant,  either 
born  of  the  scientific  craze  of  the  day, 
or  craftily  adapted  to  the  humor  of  its 
complacent  victims. 

Americanisms  in  speech  might  of 
course  be  collected,  and  classified  and 
named  *♦  scientifically."  Tbey  have  been 
so  classified,  —  as  Indian,  Foreign  (that 
is,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  German, 
Negro,  and  Chinese),  Western,  Relig- 
ious, Political,  Trading,  Seafaring,  Rail- 
way, etc.  The  result,  however,  of  this^ 
classification  seems  to  me  to  have  been* 
misleading  to  tbe  ingenious  writer  who 
made  it.  One  eftVct  of  such  treatment 
of  a  subject  by  a  **  specialist  "  is  to  lead 
him  to  an  ambitious  endeavor  to  enlarge 
his  various  departments,  and  to  make  all 
fish  that  comes  to  his  net.  For,  turning 
to  the  classific-ation  just  referred  to,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  true  words  of 
**  Indian  ''  origin  is  so  small  that  they 
would  make  a  poor  show  in  a  **  work  " 
upon  tbe  subject ;  and  therefore  we  have 
tbe  names  of  all  the  binls  and  beasts  and 
fishes  and  trees  and  shrubs  peculiar  to 
the  countrv  drauGjed  in  as  **  American- 
isms  "  of  *'  Indian  "  origin;  and  a  like 
omnivorous  indiscrimination  appears  in 
the  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  other 
classes. 

A  classification  of  so-called  Ameri- 


canisms might  be  adopted  which  would 
be  something  like  the  following:  — 
(1.)  Words  and  phrases  of  **  Ameri- 


can" origin. 


(2.)  Perverted  English  words. 

(3.)  Obsolete  English  words  common- 
ly used  in  **  America." 

(4.)  English  wonls  '*  American"  by 
infiection  or  modification. 

(5.)  Sayings  of  **  Americ<in  "  origin. 

(6.)  Vulgarisms,  cant,  and  slang. 

(7.)  Words  brought  by  colonists  from 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

(8.)  Names  of  **  American"  things. 

(9.)  Individualisms. 

(10.)  Doubtful  and  miscellaneous. 

All  wonls  and  phrases  that  could  by 
the  large^st  and  most  liberal  use  of  the 
term  be  called  Americanisms  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  properly  ranked  in  one  of  these 
classes.  Now  it  happens  that  the  list 
under  the  letter  L  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  dic- 
tionary affords  good  examples  of  each 
class,  besides  those  which  cannot  be 
called  Americanisms  at  all;  and  I  shall 
consider  them  in  this  manner. 

(1.)  WORDS   OF   AMERICAN  ORIGIN. 

Of  these  there  could  not  be  a  more 
thoroughly  characteristic  example  than 
loafer.  Of  course  the  noun  implies  the 
verb  to  loaf  and  the  abstract  noun  loaf- 
erishness,  with  the  adjective  loafer-like. 
The  root  word,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
noun,  has  l)een  adopted  in  England  not 
merelv  as  American  slang,  but  as  a  use- 
fid  contribution  to  the  language.  To 
loaf  is  something  other  than  to  lounge. 
A  loafer  is  a  low,  vagabondish  lounger. 
A  gentleman  may  lounge  as  he  may 
flCiner ;  but  a  gentleman  may  not  loaf. 
An  elaborate  setting  forth  of  the  contra- 
ry  by  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  which 
is  quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
needs  no  refutation.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  verv  uncertain.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  it  is  the  Grerman  laufer  ^a 
runner,  and  also  that  it  comes  from  the 
Spanish  gallofrro  »=>  a  wandering  beggar. 
But  loafer  is  a  word  of  New  York  origin, 
and  it  came  into  vogue  there  long  before 
there  were  any  Germans  in  the  town, 
other  than  such  transient  or  spo':*adic  den- 
izens as  may  be  foand  in  any  large  com- 
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mercial  place.  The  word  was  not  un- 
conunon  in  the  New  York  newspapers  of 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  time  of 
its  birth  is  agrainst  its  sujjjjested  German 
origin;  and  the  place  is  equally  against 
its  otherwise  not  very  probable  Spanish 
derivation.  I  believe  that  it  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  low  feller,  which,  becoming 
naturally  and  esisily  in  speech  low-f^er, 
was,  when  it  came  to  be  written  by  those 
who  knew  its  sound  and  its  meaning,  but 
not  its  etymology,  spelled  loafer.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  although  words  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  L  occupy  thirty- 
five  of  Mr.  Bartlott*s  octavo  pages,  this 
word  is  the  only  one  of  *  *  American  ' ' 
origin  amonj'  them. 

(2.)  pp:rverted  English  words. 

The  worst  "  Americanisms  "  are  those 
which  are  perversions  of  good  English 
words.  They  are  also  the  most  numer- 
ous of  those  words  and  phrases  which 
may  with  any  propriety  be  called  "  Amer- 
icanisms." Of  such  there  <'ould  not  be  in 
any  way  a  better  example  than  lumber  =ss 
sawed  timber.  The  proper  meaning  of 
lumber  is,  cumbrous  and  refuse  articles 
whitrh    are  hindrances   unless   thev  are 

w 

put  away;  whence  all  large  dwelling- 
houses  have  a  lumber-room.  In  its  legit- 
imate sense  the  word  is  a  verv  useful 

w 

one,  and  expresses  what  is  meant  by  no 
other ;  for  lumber  is  different  from  rub- 
bish; and,  on  the  other  hilnd,  timber, 
meaninjj  wood  for  buildinj^  houses  or 
ships,  is  so  good  a  word  that  no  other  is 
needed  in  its  place.  But  lumber,  mcan- 
injr  timber,  is  so  rooted  in  our  connner- 
cial  speech  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its 
displacement.  The  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  probably  due 
to  the  hujre  disorder  of  a  timber-cut- 
ting  ])lace  and  of  a  timber-vard.  Some 
one  called  the  heaps  of  loiijs  and  beams 
and  planks  lumber,  and  the  expression 
*'took"  and  was  continued  among  slov- 
enly speakers,  until  it  has  pervaded  half 
a  continent.  The  perversion  of  one 
word  is  sure  to  injure  that  one,  and  is 
apt  to  injure  an<l  even  to  destroy  anoth- 
er. The  j)erversion  of  lumber  has  not 
only  injured  that  word,  but  has  almost 
driven  timber  out  of  use. 


Loan  used  as  a  verb  is  an  Americanism. 
A  loan  is  that  which  is  lent.  There  is 
no  reason  for  substituting  this  noun  for 
the  good  Ensjlish  verb  lend.  The  doins: 
so  is  an  Americanism  in  language,  al- 
though Todd  found  the  word  so  used 
by  two  little-known  English  writer*  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
These  examples,  however,  are  merely  of 
misuse,  which  of  course  may  occur  iu 
one  country  as  well  as  in  another;  but 
the  turning  of  the  misuse  into  common 
usage  is  **  American.'* 

.  Lay  J  in  the  sense  of  the  conditions  of 
bargain,  is,  I  believe,  an  Americanism. 
But  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  at 
the  production  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary;  for  this  sense  of  the  word  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  its  etymological  signifi- 
cation .  It  is  akin  to  the  sense  which 
the  word  has  in  the  phrase,  *^  on  this 
lay;"  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Bartlett  in  regarding  it  as  being  proba- 
bly a  contraction  of  outlay.  The  idea 
conveved  by  it  is  more  abstract  than 
that  of  a  sum  of  money  expended.  Of 
course,  wherever  it  originated,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  good  English;  but  the 
perversion  is  quite  as  likely  to  haye  oc- 
curred among  incorrect  speakers  in  one 
country  as  in  the  other,  and  the  sense 
attached  to  it  seems  to  me  to  smack  of 
lower-class  English  trade. 

Likely,  if  it  is  used  to  mean  respect- 
•able,  worthy  of  esteem,  sensible,  as  oar 
dictionary  says  it  is,  must  bo  set  down 
among  the  Americanisms  by  perversion. 
But  I  do  not  remember  ever  haying 
heard  or  read  it  as  used  in  that  sense. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing^  it 
from  my  youth  up  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men;  and  I  do  not  remember  haying 
ever  heard  it  used  with  anv  other  mean- 
ing  than  handsome,  well  made,  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  A  likely  woman,  a  likelj 
man,  meaning  a  fine,  healthy,  proper 
woman  or  man,  but  not  necessarily  prettj 
or  handsqme  in  the  face.  This  it  the 
true  English  sense. 

(8.)  OnSOLETK    ENGLISH   WORDS. 

Lam,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to 
classify  this  word.     It  certainly  ia  not 
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of  *'  AimTican  "  oriixin,  and  as  certain- 
ly it  is  not  in  use  in  this  country  except 
as  a  low  coIlo<|uialisni.  Ou  tlie  other, 
hanil,  it  is  i\  word  of  long  and  resjK'ct- 
ablc  usupje  in  Kngli>h  literature.     For 

example  :  — 

*'  Not  that  I  hare 
Boatt-n  you.  but  beaten  one  that  will  be  benten, 
One  whtwe  dull  body  will  nM^uire  a  lamming 
A:*  durfeits  to  the  diet,  upring  and  fall.'*  * 
(Beaunirknt  and  Fletcher,  A  King  and  No  King, 

Act  v.,  ^c.'S.) 

"  Gm;^.   Whil.Ht  each  man  can  tow  off  hi.^  own 
bouse. 

Mump.  And  kiM  his  own  or  another*!  wench  on 
bin  own  stniw. 

Srrip.   Without  d:inj;er  of  being  lam^d.*'' 

(Coffey,  The  Beggars  Wedding,  Act  I.,  8c.  8.) 

—  **  to  others  again  he  unjoynted  the 
^j)on<lyles  or  knuckles  of  the  neck,  dis- 
tijnr'd  th(?ir  chaps,  j;jished  their  faces, 
made  their  cheeks  hang  flapping  on  tlieir 
chins,  and  so  swinir<*d  and  belnmmed  them 
that  they  fell  down  before  him  like  hay 
before  a  mower."  (Urquhart's  trans, 
of  Rabelais,  ed.  1G9  4,  vol.  i.  chap,  xxvii.) 

"We  thus  see  that  this  word,  instead  of 
beinir  merely  ''  provincial  in  Yorkshire," 
as  our  dietioiiarv  informs  us  that  it  is, 
has  \o\\'Z  had  a  recognized  place,  al- 
though not  a  high  one,  in  Knglish  litera- 
ture*. It  is  vcrv  rarelv  heanl  here,  even 
as  a  low  c(>llo(piiali<m.  It  is  not  prop- 
erly an  Americanism  at  all ;  but  if  it  had 
anv  place  in  our  elassification,  it  woultl 
be  as  an  obsolete  English  word  preserved 
in  ust»  here. 

(4.)    KNCLISII    WOKD9  AMERICAN   BY  IX- 
FLKCTIOX    OR   MODIFICATION. 

Lrntftlitf.  Hy  the  common  sufTix  y, 
mcaninir  filled  with,  or  having  the  nat- 
ure of.  h'liijth  has  been  made  into  l^ng'hy, 
which  i>  a  perfectly  normal  and  legiti- 
mate Knulij-h  wonl,  Indonging  to  a  large 
cla>s,  (»t  whith  U'l/'h-f/,  ircalth-t/,  hulk-y^ 
jind  c't'fh-}/  are  examples.  Still  the  ad- 
jective is  of  American  origin.  Mr.  Low- 
ell, in  tlie  introdiu'tion  to  the  second  se- 
ries of  the  liiiilow  Papers,  says  that  **  we 
have  civt'U  back  to  Knjjland  the  excel- 
lent  adjective  lenqthj  ;  "  but  with  all  Mr. 
Lowell's  aquiiintance  with  English  liter- 
ature, bo  cuuld  not  (or  1  am  much  in 

I  It  will  l<-  «i'en  that  in  this  one  pa/^sageof  three 
liDe«(an>l  a  hilf  ^n«'  have  two  alleged  AmerieaniBms  ; 
the  second  hv'xw^faU. 
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error)  prodnce  one  instance  of  the  use 
of  lengthy  in  a  hook  printed  in  England 
before  the  ei<;hteenth  centurv.  As  to 
the  word  itself,  I  doubt  its  excellence. 
Its  only  claim  to  reception  is  that,  in  the 
wonls  of  Lord  Harrowby,  it  imports  what 
is  tedious  as  well  as  long;  and  that  sense 
is  much  better  expressed  by  the  word 
longsome^  which  is  of  the  kindred  of 
tcearisome  and  wholcAome  and  fulsome 
and  gladsome  and  lonesome.  And  long^ 
some  has  not  only  this  exprt»8sivenes8 
and  this  analogy  in  its  favor,  but  it  has 
the  support  of  the  best  usage  in  English 
literature,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Richardson,  who  gives  these  instances  of 
its  use:  — 

*  *  They  have  had  so  little  mercy  of 
him  as  to  put  him  to  the  penance  of  their 
longsome  volume."  (Bishop  Hall,  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance.) 

"  nere  from  the  taboun  of  the  lonesome  way 
Respiring,  they  indulge  a  short  delay.-' 

(Lewises  Statins*!  Thebaid.) 

And  here  are  examples  of  it  in  royal 
use,  and  also  of  another  unfamiliar  word, 
foulsomey  made  in  the  same  way  :  — 

"  ^Vhich  bringing  homo  and  guiding  back 
The  dales  and  nights  againc. 
Be  wrathfull  now  with  mo,  reguidos 
My  hnigsum  woe  and  paine.'' 

(King  James  I.,  The  Furies,  1.  6.) 

"  The  guts  of  sheepe  ;  whome  in  the  place 
Of  lonesome  bleating  still. 
They  after  hend  their  death  make  on 
A  sweet  lute  speako  at  will.'' 

(The  same,  1. 168.) 

"  To  fill  her  fouUome  guts,  to  eat 
Her  guts  she  doth  not  span*.'' 

(The  same,  1.  634.) 

(6.)  SAYINGS  OF  **  AMERICAN  "  ORIGIN. 

Among  these  arc  **  the  last  of  pea 
time,"  a  most  happy  and  picturesque 
phrase,  as  ever}'  one  knows  who  has 
seen  the  dragixled  vines  and  sallow  pods 
that  hang  forlorn  upon  the  half -bare, 
rajrired  brush;  **  level  l>est"  and  **the 
little  end  of  the  horn,"  which  need  no 
explanation;  **to  He  around  loose,"  in 
which  the  Americanism  is  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  around  for  about;  **  to  lift  his 
hair,"  that  is,  scalp,  although  this  is 
rather  local  and  low  to  be  received  under 
this  class;  and  *^  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel," meaning  the  whole,  ^Hiich  it  is 
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strange  that  our  much  -  shooting  and 
much-fijrhtinff  Englisth  cousins  left  for 
US  to  invent. 

(6.)   VULGARISMS,  CANT,    AND    SLANG. 

Such  are  *'let  her  rip,'*  'Met  her 
went,"  "lickcty  split,"  *'lickety  cut," 
*Mi<pior  up,"  "  long  sass,**  '*  go  it  with 
a  looseness,"  *'lio  around  loose,"  **like 
Sam  Hill,"  and'*  loco-foco."  But  such 
trivial  and  meaningless  and  ephemeral 
phrases  as  these  are  might  much  hetter 
be  omitted  from  a  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
icanisms. They  are,  most  of  them,  of 
the  lowest  vulgarity;  but  their  vulgarity 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Vulgar- 
ity and  grossness  are  not  un frequently 
conjoined  with  humor  and  raciness  and 
satire,  so  closely  united  that  the  ele- 
ments are  inseparable.  Slang  and  vul- 
gar phrases  and  (but  very  rarely)  cant 
are  sometimes  double- shotted  with  coarse 
fun  and  fine  significance;  and  when  they 
are  so  th(^v  are  taken  into  general  serv- 
ice,  and  do  duty  for  which  they  were  not 
molded.  Phrases  of  this  sort  may  well 
be  recorded  in  a  glossary  of  the  daily 
speech  of  a  people;  in<leed,  such  a  col- 
lection would  be  very  incomplete  without 
them.  But  the  ehlMish  emptiness  of 
such  phrases  as  *'  lickety  split "  and  the 
mere  vulgarity  of  *Miquor  up"  (which 
needs  no  explanation,  has  no  hidden  or 
humorous  sense,  and  is  as  plain  as  ''  to 
fire  up,"  '*  to  wood  uj),"  **  to  stone  up," 
being  like  them  ma<le  upon  a  mo<lel  re- 
cognized as  idiomatic  in  English)  should 
exclude  them  from  all  dictionaries  ex- 
cept such  as  are  intended  exclusively  as 
records  of  the  vulgar  triviality  of  the 
dav. 

(7.)    WORDS    FROM    TllK    CONTINKNT    OF 

KUROI'E. 

English  as  sjjoken  in  "  America  "  con- 
tains, or  rather  is  mixed  with,  words  and 
phrasi's  fnjui  the  languages  of  Continent- 
al Euro]>e.  But  the  same  may  \h*.  said 
of  English  as  spoken  in  England.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  mention  such  words  and 
phrases  as  sniire^  mattju-r^  renai'^iiance,  h 
la  inodff  ill  freacoy  sierra^  etc.,  which  arc 
common  to  speakers  and  writers  in  ])Oth 
countries.     (It  is  very  significant  that 


with  all  our  German  immigration  there 
is  not  a  single  German  phrase  current 
among  us.)  These  have  either  been 
caught  by  English  i)eople  in  casual  in- 
ter-course with  those  to  whom  thev  are 
vernacular,  or  they  have  been  brought 
into  common  use  by  the  deliberate  adop- 
tion of  them  by  English  writers.  In 
reckoning  our  examples  under  this  head, 
we  must  therefore  be  careful  to  take  in 
only  such  words  of  French,  or  Spanish, 
or  Italian  origin  as  are  used  in  the  com- 
mon speech  and  writing  of  the  United 
States  exclusivelv. 

Such  a  word,  for  example,  is  lariat, 
meaning  the  rope  of  raw -hide  with 
which  cattle  are  caught  and  tethered, 
which,  although  a  mere  prairie  word  and 
almost  technical,  may  perhaps  be  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  an  Americanism  in 
speech.  But  such  is  not  lasno,  which  is 
also  given  in  the  Bartlett  dictionary';  for 
lasso  is  as  common  in  British  literature, 
where  hunting  or  herding  wild  cattle  is 
the  subject,  as  it  is  in  **  American  "  lit- 
erature of  a  like  sort.  Indeed,  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  lasso  was  not  used 
first  by  British  writers.  I  believe  that 
it  was. 

Of  foreign  words  which  are  properly 
Americanisms,  levee  is  well  known  in  its 
two  senses:  first,  as  the  n<in)e  of  the 
dikes  by  which  the  Mississippi  is  artifi- 
cially iKinked;  next,  that  extraordinary 
one  in  which  it  used  to  mean  an  evening 
party  at  the  White  House  I  This  is  almost 
as  bad  as  Sam  Weller^s  invitation  to  a 
**  swarry  consistin*  of  a  biled  leg  of  mut- 
ton with  the  usual  trimmins."  The  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  is,  I  believe,  rap- 
idly passing  away,  if  it  has  not  already 
disappeared.  It  is  worthy  of  attention 
only  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  language  is  perverted,  which  is 
almost  always  by  a  misapprehension  of 
the  real  meaning  of  words  bv  those  who 
cat  eh  them  from  their  suiieriors  in  edu- 
cation and  breeding.  An  accident  of 
tlie  reality  is  taken  for  the  reality.  Thus 
lever y  meaning  t^)  rise,  and  a  great  man*! 
or  a  great  la<ly\s  morning  reception  at 
the  time  of  ri>ing  being  called  a  lever, 
the  word  was  mistaken  to  mean  the  as- 
sembly itself,  or,  in  the  old  phraie,  tlie 
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*'  party;  **  and  lience  the  ludicrous  mis- 
.ip|)li(':ition  of  it  to  an  I'veninj;  party. 

Lert^,  pronounced  /are,  an<l  meaning 
rise,  jijct  up,  is  another  word  of  tliis 
class,  and  is  of  kindred  to  the  forejjoinjr. 
It  is  the  inipi^rative  of  lever y  and  has 
hecn  carried  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissip])i  northwestward  to  the  prairies, 
where  onlv  it  is  heard.  It  is  hardlv  an 
Americanism,  for  it  is  no  part  of  current 
"  American  "  speech,  and  would  not  he 
understood  except  among  prairie  ran- 
<:jers. 

IJano  (n<lj.).  meaning  level,  and  hence 
a  plain,  a  prairie,  cannot,  however,  be 
proper!/ classed  under  this  heading.  For 
it  is  in  use  only  among  tlie  Spaniards 
an<l  half-breeds,  and  their  companions 
on  the  bonlers  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
extreme  Southwest,  where  Spanish  is  as 
well  understood,  and  almost  as  much 
spoken,  as  it  is  in  Mexico  itself.  The 
language  of  such  people  belongs  to  no 
particular  nation  or  race.  To  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  Ifdno  is  as  for- 
eiirn  and  as  meaningless  as  any  other 
S[)anish  word.  To  loma,  the  Spanish  for 
a  ridge  of  hills,  the  same  objection  ap- 
plies. 

(S.)   NAMES   OF    **  AMERICAN'*    THINGS. 

These  have  no  proper  place  among 
Americanisms,  as  I  have  suflicientlv  in- 
sisted  heretofore.  Thev  are  not  Ameri- 
cani^ms,  simnlv  because  anv  writer  or 
sf)eaker,  of  whatever  race  or  language, 
who  wishes  to  mention  the  things  must 
use  the  names,  h  may  be  well,  however, 
to  See  how  long  a  list  of  such  things 
is  set  forth  in  our  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
icanisms under  a  single  initial  letter. 
It  is:  Labrador  tea,  an  herb  of  which 
tea  is  made  in  lliii  Northwest;  lacrosse, 
a  Canadian  game ;  ladies'  tresses,  an 
herb  ;  Lafavctte  fish,  said  to  be  a  de- 
licious  sea-li>li  well  known  in  New  York, 
but  of  whieh  I  never  heard,  and  about 
whieh  I  can  learn  nothing  ;  lamb-kill, 
and  laml/s-([uarter,  both  herbs;  lake 
lawyer,  an^tlier  fish;  leather- wood,  a 
shrub  ;  Kver-wuod,  a  plant ;  loblolly  bay 
and  loblolly  pine  trees;  log  cabin;  log 
canoe;  lon^  moss,  a  parasite  vegetable; 
salt-lick.     Now  if  these  names  were  ap- 


plied to  things  which  in  England  were 
known  by  other  names;  if,  for  example, 
in  **  America'*  cricket  were  called  la- 
crosse, if  woodbine  were  calletl  ladies' 
tresses,  and  trout  were  (railed  Lafayette 
fish,  and  so  forth,  these  latter  words 
wouM  be  Americanisms;  but  «as  it  is, 
tliey  are  not  isms  of  any  sort.  They  are 
merely  names  which  must  be  used  by  all 
people  in  speaking  of  the  objects  to 
which  they  belong. 

(9.)    INDIVI DUALISMS. 

It  not  very  rarely  happens  that  a  word 
is  made  by  a  writer  for  liis  own  use,  and 
that  by  accident,  •irrespective  of  the 
worth  of  the  word  or  i!s  propriety,  it  is 
never  used  by  any  other  writer  than  him- 
self, and  perhaps  that  it  is  used  by  him 
only  once.  If  the  maker  of  such  a  word 
were  what  is  called  an  "  American,"  the 
eager  hunter  after  Americanisms  would 
be  sure,  if  he  lighted  upon  the^word,  to 
set  it  down  in  his  list;  for  Don  Giovanni 
not  more  eagerly  would  add  one  more  to 
his  catalogue  of  a  thousand  and  three 
Spanish  beauties.  But  such  a  word  is  not 
an  Americanism,  although  it  is  made  in 
'*  America."  For  it  is  plain  that  a  word 
cannot  be  a  part  of  the  lanjjuajje  of  a 
country  uidess  it  passes  into  use  among 
its  speakers  or  its  writers.  Such  words 
are  mere  '*  indivi<lualisms  "  (I  do  not 
like  the  term),  and  belong  to  no  country 
and  to  no  people.  Among  such  words 
are  to  linCj  meaning  to  fish  with  a  line, 
an<l  to  seine  J  meaning  to  fish  with  a  seine, 
which  it  seems  have  been  used  by  the 
author  of  a  book  on  the  fishes  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Bartlett  has  lighted  upon 
them,  and  has  set  them  down  in  his  dic- 
tionary. He  might  with  equal  reason 
describe  a  personal  trait  peculiar  to  the 
writer  in  question,  and  send  that  forth 
to  the  world  labeled  as  an  **  American  " 
trait.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  to 
line  and  to  seine  are  not  good  verbs ;  for 
to  use  any  simple  noun  in  a  verbal  sense 
is  ver}'  English.  My  remarks  are  en- 
tirely irrespective  of  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  words.  But  I  cannot  so 
indifferently  pass  over  to  logicize,  mean- 
ing to  use  logic,  that  is,  to  reason,  —  an- 
other ^*  individualism,"  which  Mr.  Bart- 
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lett  records  as  having  been  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Tappan  in  the  pn*face  to  his  Ele- 
ments of  Lo<:ic.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  siiy  thore  seems  to  me  no  reason 
or  justification  for  this  word;  because  I 
own  with  j)k'asure  my  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Tappan's  personal  instructions 
in  my  collcj^e  days.  All  the  more  I  wish 
that  he  had  remained  content,  as  he  was 
then  content,  with  to  reason.  And  even 
he  writes,  "  the  faculty  which  reasons, 
or  logicizes. "  It  is  to  be  hopt?d  that 
logicize  will  never  b<.*come  a  naturalized 
word  -  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Syllogize  is  old  cnouirh, 
indeed,  in  good  usagu;  but  the  two  words 
differ  in  kind  no  less  than  in  sound. 
Logic  is  an  art;  a  syllogism  is  a  thing, 
an  imj>lement  of  that  art.  Syllofjism  re- 
quires the  indefinite  article,  when  it  is 
not  definitive;  logic  does  not  admit  it: 
for  examj)le,  a  bad 'syllogism,,  but  not 
a  bad  logi^;;  although  we  say,  a  pliiloso- 
phy.  The  question  as  to  logicize,  how- 
ever, may  be  merely  one  of  tasti*. 

(10.)    DOUBTFUL     AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICANISMS. 

First  in  this  class  I  should  place  the 
common  word  lot,  meanintjj  a  plot  of 
ground,  or  what  is  Called  in  deeds  and 
mortgages  a  parcel  of  land.  That  lot  in 
this  sense  is  of  **  American  *'  ori;'in  I 
can  neither  admit  nor  denv.  But  1  eer- 
tainly  do  feel  myself  in  a  position  to  say 
that  the  assertion  in  our  dictionary  that 
this  use  of  the  word  is  **  peculiar  to  this 
country  *'  is  incorrect.  The  supposed 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  a  place 
or  a  piece  of  ground  assigned  by  lot,  is 
eertainlv  in  favor  of  the  alleged  **  Amer- 
ican  *'  orijrin  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  sense  in  question.  Rut  it  is  not  de- 
cisive, for  there  is  in  Chapman's  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  M-hich  was  made  before 
there  were  any  Americanisms,  or  any 
**  Americans,"  a  passage  in  which  Jupi- 
ter speaks  of  Hades  as  "  the  black  lot*' 
which  came  into  possession  of  Phito.^ 
Moreover,  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  con- 
sideration that  the  word  in  this  sense  was 

1  I  wrote  out  this  pagengo  long  ago,  aud  I  hare 
scon  my  memomnilmu  within  a  mouth  in  my  bulg- 
ing "  Bartlott."  To  my  iturpriKc,  I  cnnnot  find  it ; 
but  I  hold  myiielf  rcvponiiiblc  for  iti  production. 


freely  used  by  men  who  were  English  bjr 
birth  and  breeding  in  the  very  earliest 
years  of  English  colonial  life  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  so  used  in  the  moth- 
er country  as  well  as  in  the  colony.  For 
example :  — 

*'  For  although  they  have  taken  new 
plots  of  ground,  and  built  houses  upon 
them,  yet  doe  they  retaine  their  old 
houses  still,  and  repaire  to  them  every 
Sabbath  day;  neyther  doe  they  esteem 
their  old  lots  worse  than  when  they  first 
took  them:  what  if  they  doe  not  plant 
on  them  every  yeare?  **  (Wood's  New- 
England's  Prospects,  pp.  12,  13,  ed. 
1G34.)2 

As  far  back  as  a.  d.  1632,  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  — 
then  called  Newtown,  —  there  is  mention 
of  the  ''  home  lot  '*  of  John  White,  after- 
wards known  as  Elder  John  White,  a 
gentleman  without  whose  presence  there 
these  papers  on  Americanisms  would  not 
have  been  written.  The  same  stem 
Church  of  England  Puritan  having  re- 
moved to  Connecticut  because  of  relist 
ions  dissensions  which  he  himself  fo- 
mented, and  having  acquired  land  both 
in  Hartford  and  in  Iladley,  we  find  in 
the  town  records  of  the  latter  place,  un- 
der date  A.  D.  1659,  that  he  had  among 
other  property  **  one  house  lott  contain- 
ing eight  acres  more  or  less  as  it  lyes." 
And  there  was  a  Matthew  Grant  who 
came  to  New  England  in  the  same  ship 
with  this  John  White,  and  who  went  also 
with  him  to  Connecticut,  one  of  whose 
descendants  is  somewhat  known  to  the 
world  at  the  present  day,  who  says  of 
himself:  — 

**  And  if  any  question  my  upriglitnesii 
and  leiial  acting  about  our  town  affairs 
that  I  have  been  employed  in,  measur- 
ing of  land  and  getting  init  of  lots  of  men, 
which  have  been  done  bv  me  from  our 
first  beginning  here  come  next  Sept. 
is  40  yere,"  etc.,  etc.  (Testimony  of 
Matthew  Grant,  April  21,  1 6 7,'5,  concern- 
ing lands  in  dispute,  etc..  Archives  of 
Hartford.) 

It  would  seem  that  Matthew,  like  his 

s  William  Wood  wont  to  New  England  In  1089, 
r<'turnod  home  in  l(j33,  and  pnbllnhed  New  b- 
gliind'i  ProopecU  at  Ix>udon  the  next  jri 
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desceDdant  Ulysses,  was  much  coDfided 
In  l)v  his  rouiitrvini'ii,  but  also  that,  like 
liiin,  he  (lid  not  fsoapc  cahminy. 

In  the  transhiiion  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
called  Drvden's,  published  in  1703,  in 
the  Life  of  Lycurtrus,  translated  by  Mr. 
Kniirhtly  Chetwood,  Fellow  of  Kinj^^s 
College,  Cambridge,  is  the  following 
passage  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
country  of  Laconia:  — 

"  Some  authors  say  that  he  made  but 
six  thousand  lots  for  the  citizens  of  Spar- 
ta, and  that  Kin«j  Polvdore  added  three 
thousan<l  more."     (Vol.  i.  p.  143.) 

Here  lot  plainly  does  not  mean  either 
that  which  falls  by  lot,  or  an  allotment, 
but  a  j)iece  or  parcel  of  something  which 
is  divided;  and  that  in  this  case  to  a 
Fellow  of  King's  College  at  that  peri- 
od it  meant  a  patch  of  ground  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage  on  the  same 
page:  — 

"A  lot  was  so  much  as  to  yield  one 
year  with  another  about  seventy  bushels 
of  grain  [not  *'  corn,"  Mr.  Bartlett]  for 
the  master  of  the  familv,  and  twelve  for 
his  wife,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of 
oil  and  wine." 

In   later  davs  the  use  of  the  word  in 

« 

this  sense,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  conntrv.  has  been  common  in  En- 
gland  both  in  books  and  in  the  best  pe- 
riodical literature,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  passages:  — 

"  Lt't  death  \w  welcome  :  seemly  -tin  in  combat  for 

oiu''t«  ciiiuitry 
To  die,  if  ixM-d  be  ;  but  hid  wife  and  children 

t^afe  behind  him, 
And  hoxisf  ami  lot  inviolate  abide,  whene'er  the 

Achaiini'* 
Burk  to  thiir  native  land  beloved  depart  upon 

their  g,r.lf\>." 
(Newman's  Ti"an>latiou  of  the  Iliad,  Book  XV.,  1. 

4iH;..) 

'*  It  was  not  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
the  men  with  vast  herds,  or  it  mav  be 
lots  in  tlie  cities  of  refuse,  who  betook 
themselves  to  the  cave,  but  the  discon- 
ti*nted,  di>t reused  people  who  did  not  in- 
habit, niiich  less  own,  the  Bel'j;ravia  of 
the  day."  (London  Sj)ectator,  March 
21,  1<^0«).) 

—  "  proenting  the  sort  of  aspect  a 
new  c()lonial  settlement  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhii)it  when  the  huUdiny  lots 
are  beginning  to  be  taken  up,  with  long 


intervals  between  them .  *  *  (Robert  Bell, 
The  New  Play  Mouse,  Once  a  Week,  De- 
cember 3,  1869.) 

These  passages  refer  to  building  lots; 
indeed,  the  **  house  and  lot  '*  of  New- 
man's Iliad  reads  like  an  extract  from 
the  advertisement  of  a  **  real -estate 
agent."  But  the  lots  in  the  following 
passages  are  such  lots  as  Yankee  farmers 
plow  and  Yankee  boys  **cut  across:" 

**  In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Rid- 
ings the  hay  harvest  was  commenced 
last  week.  .  .  .  Several  lots  mown  last 
week  are  now  in  stack,  the  hot  sun  and 
drying  wind  making  the  grass  into  hay 
in  twenty-four  hours."  (London  Times, 
date  lost.) 

**  *  Byrne  should  vote,  or  give  up  his 
lot,' 

**  *  Then,'  said  Byrne,  *  I  will  give  up 
my  lot ;  but  if  I  vote,  I  Ul  vote  for  Pry- 
or.*  "     (Maxwell  Drewit,  chap,  vii.) 

Numberless  exam])les  even  more  to 
the  purpose  might  be  easily  found  in 
the  current  Enfrlish  literature  of  the 
day.  To  the  foregoing  J  shall  add  only 
the  following,  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  as 
originally  used:  — 

**  In  January,  1829,  the  heir  at  law 

of  £.  Buttersbee   and  the  assiirnees  of 

W.   G.  Morris  sold  off  the  property  in 

lots,''     (J.  C  M.  Bellew,  Shakespeare's 

House,  Lond.  1863,  page  23.) 

—  *  *  the  trustees  of  Lucy  Smith,  un- 
der her  will,  sold  the  lot  A  to  Mr.  David 
Rice,  surgeon."     (The  same,  page  25.) 

**  Mr.  Leyton  then  settled  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  lots  B  an<l  C  to  him- 
self for  life."     (The  same,  page  25.) 

These  passages,  in  connection  with 
that  from  the  translation  of  Plutarch 
and  that  from  the  archives  of  Hartford, 
do  not  favor  the  assumption  that  lots  of 
land  in  New  England  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  or  that 
person.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the 
land  was  divided  into  lots  or  parcels, 
and  that  these  were  distributed,  not  by 
chance,  but  by  the  agency  and  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  the 
forefather  of  General  Grant,  who  had 
had  that  business  upon  his  hands  *  *  this 
40  yere."     In  this  sense  lot  is  certainly 
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not  an  Aii-'-ricariisiii.  eiiLer  by  origin,  or, 
aj&  wir  hh.\'r  s»:*.-rj.  hy  j>«:culiar  ii?ii„'e.  al- 
ili\>;:;lj  ;:  i**  u-or*-  r-oiii  riiOn  L»-rc  iLaii  iL  is 
iu  KriL'i.iijl. 

Lor'i'fi  i«  aij  ufji-.-vc-ly  coiup union  of 
I'oi  ill  ili*.-  'ioiiUf'iiii'.-^-  of  i-.5?  natiosialitv. 
Ii  ifc'.-ix-5  to  Lav-:  rijH'hr  it>  aiijM::iran«;e  in 
tho  la-i  'j:;:iri"r  <..f  lli»;  l:i«t  cent 'iry.  an«l 
wlniili'T  fir-t  in  Kni'lan-!  or  in  ••  Amer- 
i'a,"  it  wo'il'l  he  un-af»i  to  sav;  and 
iLat  rj'jo.-tio:i.  iii'l'vl.  i-  of  very  li:tle 
con?«:qiiL-n';»r.  'JiiL-  <liJK'r'.':if:e  of  a  ftw 
vear-  one  wav  or  th^*  oili»:r,  on  smli  a 
pt/iux,  i-  of  no  iiuiiortance.  Since  that 
time  it  liah  bt-cn  urcl  iu  both  (-ouniriL'S 
uiorc  or  j<;>.'«,  but  more  in  America. 
where  it  is  nifw.li  in  favor  witli  ihoj^e 
wlio  «|K'ak  the  wor^t  Knirli-h.  It  i=  an 
AnM'rif'aiiirui  bv  a  '-ei-t.iin  u-ir.  if  n  >t  bv 
or'i'/ni.  I  >'hall  neiiin-r  rlenv  nor  aiiniit 
that  it  may  have,  sjuh-  ]»<*«-uliar  an'l  use- 
ful fiiTiclion  of  narrow  liiiiit":  l^ui  as;  it 
and  its  r;i;'jriatJ'  wonl.-,  loru'tou^  lornli- 
tif,  au'l  forui'lz'-,  are  'j*'ncrally  u-eil.  they 
are  jipt'-ntioii"*  sujM.-iH'iitif-.  Wor>i  of 
all  i-  /'fo't'/f/.  >v]ii<.'h  iiiijljt  bf  tuli-rati''! 
in  an  ali.-tr.irt  *-<'!ise  (liive  sublimi't/,  pnj- 
Jfifn'fif),  biit  wlii<-li  when  u*efl  as  a  bi^ 
silb'-titiiie  for  plnr/.,  st.a',  site^  country, 
rifrif/fi/forhof/f^^  r<7/'V//i,  or  sUna'ton  is  ri- 
(Jieulous.  'J'liink  of  an  Kii!ili.«li-sj)eak- 
inj^  njan  wlio  wi>he'l  to  express  any  one 
of  tho.-e  ideas  takin,;  an  adjective  like 
loaiL  and  tackinj^  the.  Mitlix  tif  upon  it, 
to  make  a  noun  with  uliich  he  mav  sav 
his  sav!  Tlie  worthv  iilace  of  the  wrinl 
is  in  such  months  as  that  into  whicli  it  is 
put  in  th<;  followin'jf  ch}iract«ri>tic  rc^n- 
tribution  to  the  funnv  column  of  a  Wot- 
ern  newsj»aper,  and  such  speakers  al- 
ways u>e  it :  — 

*'  His  cliin  wliisk«*rs  had  n't  l)een 
trimmed  for  years,  and  his  ]>ants  had  a 
rarew(;rn  hiok  at  the  kures;  but  lie  was 
a  wide-awake  old  chap,  ami  when  he 
heard  two  or  three  oth»*r  i):issen;j;ers  on 
the  car  talking;  abnut  the  hittt  frosts  and 
assert  in  jr  that  they  h;id  never  seen  any- 
thinir  like  su(di  weather  for  tlie  middle 
of  Mav,  he  lM"L::an: 

"  *  (ieiitlemeu,  on  the  16th  dav  of 
May,  1SJ7,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
fourteen  imhe"  in  this  loralihjJ' 

*'  They  look»d  at  him  very  much  as  if 


they  doubted  it.  when  he  rose  up,  pnlled 
a  p:^,f»er  fr<»m  hi?  p'X-kei.  and  rt-ad:  — 

*•  •  .Slate  of  Michigan,  countv  of 
Wavne.  sf>.  Person  all  v  aiv.itared  before 
me  Ptrter  Clark,  who,  Wnj  duly  sworn, 
depo-es  and  5a v?  tliat  or;  the  16ih  dav 
of  May.  1^27,  e-now  fell  in  this  locality 
to  the  dei»th  of  fourteen  inches.  «o  help 
him  God.     John  Doe.  Xoiarv  Public' 

•*  lie  folded  and  replaced  the  docu- 
ment, and  looking  around  him  with  pity 
and  c-juiempt  depi-jted  on  his  face  he 
reniarkel,  — 

•••I'd  either  let  the  weather  alone, 
or  I  *d  swear  to  it.* 

*'  Thev  let  it  alone.-* 

■ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  use  of  localify 
is  entirelv  ditferent  from  that  in  the 
foliowinir  passaire :  *•  Something  of  the 
kind  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  arisen, 
it  may  be.  el?e whore :  but  its  locaUiy 
came  to  be  determined  parilv  bv  the  ac- 
cidental  existence  of  certain  eager  and 
courageous  men,'*  etc.  (The  London 
Spectator.  September  IS,  187,'>,)  Here 
locality  does  not  stand  for  place  or  *i7- 
uation,  locus  in  tjuo.  Its  meaning  is 
more  abstract.  In  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowin;^,  from  the  London  Tim»'S,  —  *'  Mr. 
8tephen^on  has  be<p]eathed  by  his  will  a 
sum  amounting  to  25,uo0/.  to  various 
public  institutions  hrafe'l  chietly  in  Ncw- 
castle-upou-Tvne,  in  the  vieinitv  of  which 
he  wa>  born,'*  —  located  takes  the  place 
which  would  be  better  tilled  by  siiualeJ. 
Observe  that  the  writer  who  uses  locwcd 
also  says  tliat  Mr.  Stephenson  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  instc:id  of 
in  its  neigh ))or hood.  His  work  was  at 
least  of  a  piece.  Locate  without  an  ob* 
je(.-t,  as  '*  I  don't  think  I  shell  locate 
previous  to  the  depot's  bein*  built,"  •'  1 
expect  he  Im'attd  in  Oshkosli  or  vicinity 
last  fall.**  is  a  word  to  shudder  at,  and 
is,  I  bidieve,  thoi*ouj;hly  *'  American.*' 
The  men  who  use*!  lot  did  verv  well  with- 
out  ioctitr:  for  example,  *'  for  he  being 
once  ."eated  and  (piietly  settled,  his  In- 
crease comes  in  double.**  (\Voo«l,  New 
finghuurs  Prospt'cts,  ed.  1684,  p.  218.) 
In  any  sense  locate  is  a  wonl  which  a 
man  who  knows  and  loves  good  Knglish 
will  l>e  likelv  to  eschew. 

m 

Lope,  meaning  a  long,  easy  gallop,  ii 
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also  anionic  tho,  donbtful  Americanisms. 
It  is  a  ('()l]()([uialisin  the  use  of  which  is 
80  coiifiiuMl  to  thi'  West  that  eastward  of 
the  Niaix;ira  it  would  not  be  understood  by 
one  person  in  a  thousjind;  and  it  there- 
fore has  hardly  a  rightful  place  among 
Americanisiiis,  even  if  it  is  of  *' Ameri- 
can "  ori<]jin.  That  it  is  a  contraction  of 
gallop y  as  Mr.  Uartlett  assumes,  I  can- 
not believe.  That  the  last  syllable  of 
that  wonl,  /«/>,  should  be  taken  and  ex- 
tended into  lope  is  not  the  normal  course 
of  lan'juajre.  Much  more  probably  it 
uiiixht  be  a  corruption  of  the  Low  Dutch 
loopen,  to  run.  l^ut  that  word  would 
hardly  ])revail  at  the  West,  and  be  un- 
heard in  New  York  and  its  neijihborhood. 
.\nd  when  we  consider  that  lop  is  the  old 
KuLilish  wonl  for  a  Ilea,  and  that  lope  and 
lopen  are  both  oM  forms  of  the  preterite 
of  Icdp,  we  may  w«»ll  at  least  be  cautious 
about  assi<;ninij  to  the  Western  lope  any 
other  than  an  Kn^lish  ori;;in.  Like 7<u- 
matt,  it  may  well  have  disappeared  from 
Knjrland  and  the  old  ICnj^lish  colonies 
here  to  reappear  in  the  far  West. 

But  as  the  neirro  iu  count inj;  the  stock 
in  a  swine  yard  found  one  little  pi;^  that 
would  n't  stav  still  Ion*;  enough  to  Ikj 
countetl,  so  I  (ind  maiiv  wonls  under  the 
letter  L  which  I  cannot  classify,  and 
which  I  shall  remark  upon  merely  in 
their  ortlcr.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  are  words  which  are  in  no  proper 
sense  of  the  term  Americanisms. 

L(i(/f  r-bt.er,  for  example:  what  reason 
is  there  for  rej^ardini^  this  word  as  Amer- 
ican in  anv  wav?  True,  the  beer  has 
been  introduced  here  bv  the  Germans, 
and  the  name  accompjinies  the  thing. 
But  so  inivrsi'lKuim  and  itaucrkraut  \\i\wii 
been  introduced  :  are  they,  or  rather  the 
names  of  tlu-ni,  Americanisms?  There 
is  n<»w  an  etVori  to  introduce  lajjer-beer 
into  K upland ;  if  it  succeeds,  will  the 
name  cia>e  to  1h>  an  Americanism,  or 
will  it  be  a  Teutonism?  It  is  neither;  it 
is  simply  a  name.  —  the  name  of  a  very 
ixood  thin.:,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now 
made  here,  antl  chiefly  in  Toledo  and  in 
Milwaukee,  belter  than  it  is  made  in 
(lerniMnv,  as  the  (jermans  themselves 
admit. 

And  how  is  lagoon  an  Americanism? 


It  means  not  only  the  sounds  and  long, 
shallow  channels  between  the  islands  or 
sand  rifts  and  the  main  on  our  southern 
sea-coast,  but  any  great,  shallow  water 
or  marsh.  It  is  used  by  all  English  writ- 
ers who  have  occasion  to  mention  tho 
thing,  and  is  spelled  lagune  as  often  as 
lagoon.  Its  connection  with  lacus  and 
lake  is  manifest. 

Lame  duck  and  dead  duck,  meaning  a 
ruined  stock-jobber,  Mr.  Bartlett  him- 
self tells  us  are  *'  as  old  as  the  London 
Stock  Exchange.'*  With  what  sem- 
blance of  reason,  then,  do  they  appear  in 
his  dictionary!  No  fact  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  they  never  have  been 
'*  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.''  I  remark  upon  these  cases  of 
obvious  introduction  of  words  which 
have  no  *'  American  *'  character,  be- 
cause it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  in- 
jury has  been  done  by  the  presentation 
of  this  enormous  glossary  as  a  vocabu- 
lary of  **  American  "  speech. 

Landscapint,  attributed  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  as  common,  almost,  in 
English  art  criticism  of  the  day  as  land- 
scape itself;  and  land  shark j  a  sailor* s 
name  for  the  men  on  shore  who  prey  upon 
him,  is  almost  as  old  as  the  British  Jack 
tar.  We  shall  next  have  Shvlock's  land 
rats  and  water  rats  set  forth  as  Ameri- 
canisms. 

Lathy,  which  needs  no  defmition,  isan 
example  not  only  of  a  thoroughly  En- 
glish word  in  common  use  in  England, 
but  of  a  word  which,  whether  it  hap- 
pened to  be  first  used  in  Australia,  or  in 
England,  or  in  New  Englan<l,  could  be 
nothing  else  than  English.  There  be- 
ing the  noun  lath,  the  adjective  lathy  iol" 
lows  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  used 
by  any  English-speaking  man  without  a 
thought  whether  it  had  ever  been  used 
before. 

Laws,  laws-a-me,  law  sokes,  and  law  suz 
are  corruptions  or  euphemisms.  In  all 
such  phrases  law  stands  for  Lord;  and 
the  change  in  the  word  is  as  common  in 
Enorland  as  it  is  here  amonfi:  a  corre- 
sponding  class  of  speakers,  as  every  read- 
er of  English  plays  and  novels  knows. 
Laws-a-me  is  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me."     As  well  might  goad-by,  which  is 
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**  God  be  with  ye,**  be  reckoned  among 
Americanisms.  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  **  law 
suds  **  instead  of  **  law  suz  **  as  the  con- 
tracted euphemism  of  *'  Lonl  save  us." 
I  have  never  heard  the  former,  and  have 
often  heard  the  hitter;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  good  phonological  reason  for  the 
introiluetiun  of  the  d,  — rather  the  con- 
trarv. 

Lay  for  lie^  as  *'  I  shall  lay  down/* 
*'  He  laid  there  a  gootl  while,*'  is  a  vul- 
gar error  which,  as  ]Mr.  Bartlett  rightly 
says,  is  equally  common  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  Why,  then,  does 
it  appear  in  this  dictionary !  It  is  mere- 
ly bad  English.  1  have  sulliciently  re- 
marked upon  this  soli^cism  in  Words 
and  their  LFses,  and  have  there  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  the  two  verbs 
which  are  so  often  confused.  It  is  a 
point  which  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  speakers  who  are  not  quite  sure  of 
their  English. 

To  lay  on  thick^  meaning  to  flatter.  It 
was,  I  {M'esume,  because  this  phrase  was 
usually  rr;^arded  in  Shakespeare's  time 
as  peculiar  to  the  United  Statijs  that  Celia 
says,  *'  That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.** 
Mr.  Bartlett  may  rest  assured  that  **  to 
lay  it  on  **  and  **  to  lay  it  on  thick  **  are 
more  commonly  used  in  England  than 
they  are  here  to  express  any  sort  of  de- 
monstrative excess  in  speech,  llattery  or 
other. 

Lean-to  is  an  example  of  a  good  En- 
glish compound  word,  of  which  the  more 
we  have  the  better.  No  one  needs  to 
be  told  that  it  means  a  small  addition 
made  to  a  house  by  setting  up  beams 
and  planks  which  lean  to  it.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  recofrnized  even 
by  architects.  Yet  here  it  is  set  forth 
as  an  Americanism!  Every  boy  who 
iias  read  Ilobinson  Crusoe  knows  better. 

*'  The  outer  circuit  was  coverM  as  a 
lean-to  all  n>und  this  inner  apartment, 
and  long  rafters  lay  from  two  and  thirty 
angles  to  the  toj)  of  the  posts,'*  etc. 
(Uobinson  Crusoe,  i)age  411,  e<l.  18GG.) 

But  as  if  it  were  not  enouirh  tluit  this 
common  Enirlish  word  should  bii  labeled 
as  an  Americanism,  and  although  Pick- 
ering's remark  is  cited,  that  it  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  Untcr  in  New  England 


(as  indeed  it  would  inevitably  be  pro- 
nounced by  slovenly  siKjakers  anywhere), 
we  have  linter  itself  actually  given  after- 
wards as  a  separate  word.  Anything  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  Americanisms!  ' 

Let  slide.  This  picturesque  phrase 
having  been  given  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  dictionary,  Mr.  Lowell  pointed 
out  examples  of  its  use  among  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers,  and  it  also  appears  in 
Gower's  Confessio  Amantis.  It  should 
seem  that  tliereupon  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  dictionary  the  phrase  would  have 
been  omitted.  But  no,  it  is  retained, 
and  Mr.  Ix>weirs  citations  are  quoted 
by  way  of  illustration.  *  *  I-iet  her  slide  " 
is  not  very  elegant  English;  but  it  is  no 
more  an  Americanism  than  fall  is  for 
autumn. 

Lijh  A  kind  of  rude  gate,  or  short, 
movable  barrier,  which  must  be  lifted 
instead  of  lx>ing  swung,  is  called  a  lift  in 
Eu'j^land,  and  also  in  New  England, 
lliere  are  unimportant  varieties  in  its 
construction  in  both  countries.  Neither 
the  thing  nor  the  name  of  it  is  peculiar- 
ly **  American.'*  Indee<l,  such  a  use  of 
the  verb  as  a  noun  is  characteristically 
English,  and  was  inevitable  in  tlie  case 
of  thin<xs  that  were  made  either  to  be 
lifted  or  to  lift.  Thus  what  is  general- 
ly called  in  America,  with  imposing  ele- 
gance, an  elevator  is  in  England  called 
a  lift.  Now  elevator  in  this  sense  iff  an 
Americanism,  and  a  poor  one.  The  wag 
is  to  bo  thanked  who  malaproped  the 
name  into  alleviator. 

Like  for  asj  as  in  the  phrase  *^like  I 
do,**  our  dictionary  tells  us  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  America.  Why,  then,  is  it  here? 
In  fact,  like  lay  for  lie,  it  is  merely  bad 
English.  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  last  edition 
adds  that  it  is  never  heard  in  New  En- 
gland. I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Bartlett 
in  his  desire  to  believt>  in  the  excellence 
of  New  England  En«;lish.  But  ho  may 
be  sure  that  this  mistake  is  often  made 
eastward  of  the  Housatonic,  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  Tweed  and  Land*8-£nd|  by 
ignorant  and  slovenly  speakers. 

Limb  for  leg,  the  dictionary  tells  us, 
**  is  one  of  the  moi.*k-nuMlost  expressions 
of  which  our  j)eople  are  over  fond." 
Most  heartily  am  I  with  Mr.  Bartlett  in 
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his  scorn  of  all  such  squeamishness;  but 
as  to  its  bcinjjj  peculijir  to  our  peophi,  I 
cannot  a<;ree  with  him.  People  who  arc 
afraid  to  call  a  spado  a  spado,  because  in 
the  cunt  of  s})urious  dolicaey  it  would 
"  brinj^  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  inno- 
cence," are  f()un<l  evervwherc.  And  as 
to  limh  for  lejr,  the  man  who  did  not  hes- 
itato  to  write  the  coarse  but  not  injuri- 
ous scenes  which  make  Tom  Jones  a 
touL^h  book  to  rea<l  aloud  in  mixed  com- 
pany, yet  hesitated  to  say  that  his  hero- 
ine had  beautiful  le<;Si  althou(;h  he 
wishe<l  us  to  know  that  she  had  them:  — 

*'  Her  shape  was  not  only  exact,  but 
delicate,  an<l  the  nice  proportion  of  her 
arms  promised  the  truest  symmetry  in 
her  limbs.**  (Tom  Jones,  Book  IV., 
chap,  ii.) 

And  here  Fielding  was  entirely  wrong 
in  his  inference,  as  any  student  of  art  or 
anatomv  could  have  told  him.  Dr.  Knox, 
late  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in  Lon- 
don University  furnishes  the  following 
examples  of  the  same  use  of  limb :  — 

*'  Their  [the  Kaffirs']  limbs  are  of 
<:reat  strenirth,  but  not  their  arms; 
and  their  elonjrated  narrow  foot  can  at 
once  be  distinijuished  from  all  others.*' 
(Races  of  Men,  pa^jje  272.) 

—  * 'in  stature  and  wei-^ht  inferior  to 
the  Saxon  ;  limbs  muscular  and  vigor- 
ous; torso  and  arms  seldom  attaining 
any  very  lari:e  development."  (The 
same,  page  319.) 

LiviiHj-room  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary,  with 
the  comment  that  in  New  England  it  is 
called  the  kei-ping  ~  room.  Ilie  latter 
phrase  I  have  already  remarked  upon 
and  shown  to  bo  of  long-established  use 


in  England.  The  same  is  true  of  lioing- 
room.  How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise 
among  people  who  live  in  rooms  and  who 
speak  English-I  —  of  which  here  is  an 
example  in  evidence:  — 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  [marriage]  is  a 
contract  in  which  so  much  pride  is  taken 
[among  the  lowest  classes  in  London] 
that  the  certificate  attesting  its  due  per- 
formance is  not  uncommonly  displayed 
on  the  wall  of  the  living-roomy  as  a  choice 
print  or  picture  might  bo."  (James 
Greenwood,  the  **  Amateur  Casual," 
The  Seven  Curses  of  London,  page  20.) 

To  love  for  to  like^  as  **  Do  you  love 
pumpkin  pie?"  This  is  indeed  an 
amazing  wonl  to  find  resjistered  among 
Americanisms;  in  such  a  position  it  would 
have  astonished  Cowper;  for, 

"  Now  Siistrcfts  Gilpin,  careful  pouI  ! 

Ilad  two  8tone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  tliat  phe  lovtd^ 

And  keep  it  wfe  and  sound." 

It  is  a  sin  so  to  degrade  the  word  love^ 
making  it  do  the  inferior  work  of  like; 
but  no  English-speaking  people  are  with- 
out those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  *T  is  as 
common  as  lying. 

What  remains  under  the  letter  L  may 
well  be  passed  over  without  remark;  for 
to  take  notice  of  such  thoroughlv  English 
phrases,  such  downright  John  Hullisms, 
for  example,  as  leastways^  leaee  out  in 
the  cold,  lie  out  of  whole  cloth ,  and  lotSy 
as  ^^  lots  of  people f**  or  of  such  phrases 
as  land-grant,  land-scrip,  land-office, 
land- warrant,  which  are  mere  signs  that 
an  English-speaking  people  have  a  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  pub- 
lic lands,  would  be  a  needless  waste  of 
time  and  labor. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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Thk  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  announced  an  excursion  to 
Har{)er's  Ferry  for  the  third  Thursday 
in  August,  '•  round  trip  tickets  one  dol- 


lar, five  hours  in  Harper's  Ferry,"  and 
made  provision  for  three  hundred  tour- 
ists. Three  thousand  idiots  sallied  forth 
that  day. 
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By  *;o()(l  luck  more  than  by  good  man- 
agomont  avc  readied  Harper's  FeiTy 
alive,  uncrushed.  We  were  bent  on 
tranquil  ])leasnre;  therefore  we  resist- 
ed the  enticements  of  tournament  and 
boat  race,  and,  turnin;if  a  deaf  ear  (oh, 
so  willingly!)  on  the  brass  band  whi«-h 
sut^uer'ted  daneinjj  somewhere,  set  our 
faces  toward  the  Shenandoah,  where  we 
had  been  told  there  was  a  ferrv.  Such 
primitive  cust^Dms  these  Virginians  have! 
The  boat  which  our  Charon  brought  us 
rescudjled  nothing  so  much  as  an  ill- 
made  bridge  over  a  six-foot  stream,  cut 
from  its  resting-place.  However,  we 
landed  in  safety,  and  decided  to  go  down 
tlie  luiinvitinjr  roa<l.  which  ran  be>ide  the 
river,  until  we  saw  a  cross-road;  then  we 
wouM  follow  that  until  we  came  to  a 
farm-house,  where  we  could  ])Uy  some 
milk.  Tiie  road  was  dusty  nnd  deserted; 
it  was  almost  destitute  of  shade,  tuo,  as 
the  trees  were  all  cut  down  durinjx  the 
lute  war,  and  the  young  growth  is  not 
vet  of  much  service.     This  lack  of  old 

« 

or  well-grown  trees  is,  thanks  to  both  ar- 
mies, very  noticeable  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  as  well  as  the  Shenandoah.  No 
cross-road  oi)ene(l  a  pleasing  vista  before 
us,  but  i)ri'sently  a  turn  in  the  road 
broujrlit  us  to  a  small,  solitary  house 
without  jjrounds.  A  woman  was  sitliuijr 
on  the  porcli,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
idle,  dreaming.  A])proaching  her,  we 
said,  hesitatiniilv,  — 

**  Good -morning,  madam!  Can  we 
buy  a  little  milk  of  youV  " 

**]MilkV  Well,  now,  I'm  right  down 
sorry,  but  I  ain't  got  no  milk.  Fact  is, 
we  aiu't'got  ary  cow." 

'*  Can  vou  direct  us  to  anv  one  near 
here  who  lias  cows  V  *' 

*'  Oh.  ves!  There  's  some  folks  about 
(jiiarter  of  a  mile  down  yonder  that's 
"Ot  a  cow:  reckon  thev  Ml  let  vou  have 
some.'' 

One  of  us  was  an  invalid,  and  anotlier 
quarter  mile  just  now  was  not  to  be 
thought  (jf. 

*'  Is  there  a  spring  near  "  — 

*'  Yes,  indeedv!  *'  exclaimed  she,  ea- 
gerly ;  '•  tlu-re  's  a  cold  spring  of  splendid 
water  on  mv  land,  close  bv.  elest  wait  a 
minute  till  I  get  a  buckit,  and  I  '11  go 


and  show  you  the  way,"  she  kindly  vol- 
unteei-ed. 

Southern  minutes  are  long.  When 
she  returned,  bucket  in  hand,  we  saw 
that  she  had  changed  her  dress,  and  had 
donned  a  clean  calico  in  our  honor. 

The  spring  was  in  a  cool,  sheltered 
spot,  overhung  with  tall,  slender  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  large  stones  (which 
made  comfortable  seats),  and  one  broad, 
flat  rock,  about  five  feet  by  seven,  which 
nature  evidently  intended  for  a  table; 
on  this  latter  we  spread  the  contents  of 
our  baskets,  —  sandwiches,  biscuits, 
cookies,  raisin  bread,  cake,  pears,  and 
peaches,  —  and  prepared  for  a  merry 
meal. 

At  our  solicitation,  but  with  much  de- 
mur, the  owner  of  the  spring  joined  us 
in  our  feast,  praising  everything  she  ate; 
and  as  we  sat  there,  talking,  eating, 
laughing,  what  topic  of  conversation  so 
naturally  suggested  by  the  surroundings 
as  the  war! 

*'  Yes,  indeedy,"  said  our  entertainer, 
in  response  to  some  questi<m,  **  they  was 
fightin'  all  round  here;  skirmishin'  right 
where  vou  're  settin'  now.  The  rebels 
cftme  and  burned  everything  —  but  there, 
now !     Mebbe  vou  're  Southerners  V  " 

*'Not  we,"  was  the  unanimous  re- 
sponse; '*  we  are  Yankees,  —  Massachu- 
setts Yankees  at  that." 

*'  I  'm  powerful  glad!  I  thought  }'0U 
did  n't  talk  like  Southerners.  As  I  was 
a-sayin*,  the  rebels  burned  all  they  could, 
and  if  it  had  n't  been  for  the  Yankee 
soldiers  camped  round  here  wo  'd  all  'a* 
been  killed.  lliey  know'd  my  father 
was  Union,  you  see,  and  they  had  a 
spite  against  us." 

**  Arc  you  a  native  of  this  part  of  the 
count rvV  " 

« 

**  Yes,  indeedy!  I  was  horn  about 
twenty  mile  from  here,  but  j)aj>  move<l 
hei*e  when  I  was  a  little  girl;  he  owned 
a  ri;:bt  irood  bit  of  land  round  here  he- 
fore  the  war.  Oh,  the  war  has  maile  a 
heaj>  of  dilTerence  here!  We  used  to 
have  gay  times  here  oncet.  Alany  and 
manv  's  the  dance  we  've  had  on  that 

w 

there  bi;; stone  vour  baskets  is  settin'  on; 
I  've  dance<l  many  a  set  there." 
We  looked  at  the  Hat  rock,  we  looked 
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at  her,  and  we  said  nothing;  but  we 
concluded  that  slie  must  have  worn 
lijihttT  shoes  when  slic  was  young,  —  or 
niiiv  be  half  the  dancers  stood  aside, 
while  the  other  half  performed  their  evo- 
lutions. 

Presently  we  rose  to  pursue  our  pil- 
»rnnia«;e.  Our  hostess,  whose  name,  age, 
an«l  fanuly  history  (she  was  unmarried) 
we  had  lonj;  since  learned  by  her  volun- 
tary confessions,  be^jjed  us  to  come  into 
lier  house,  and  t-he  would  show  us  how 
her  doors  and  walls  were  riddled  with 
bullets  which  tlie  rrrav  had  fired  at  the 
blue,  en(anij)ed  on  the  hills  and  along 
the  road-side.  8he  showed  us,  too,  a 
liole  in  the  head-board  of  her  old-fash- 
ione<l  bedstead,  and  told  us  that  her  in- 
valid mother  was  Iving  in  the  bed  when 
the  firint;  bej^an,  and  that  she  had  to  take 
her  under  the  bed  for  safety;  the  men 
were  firiuif  ri<rbt  throujxh  the  window. 

Our  sjiinster  was  by  no  means  elderly; 
she  was  but  a  jrirl  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  >he  and  her  only  brother  lived 
alone  in  this  solitary  house,  set  close  to 
tlic  road-side.  There  was  no  vegetable 
^rarden,  but  a  few  weak  bushes  beside 
the  porch  —  marigolds,  asters,  sunflow- 
ers —  strujrirled  into  bloom,  untended 
and  uncared  for.  In  front  of  the  house, 
across  tbe  road,  the  land  sloped  down  to 
the  river,  and  was  a  tan<;le  of  younjx  un- 
der;:ro\vth.  Behind  it,  so  near  that  you 
could  almost  touch  it  with  your  haml  as 
you  leaned  out  the  back  windows,  rose 
the  stt-eptst  hill  I  ever  saw;  it  was  al- 
most prrpendicular,  and  it  cast  a  heavy 
shadow  over  the  house,  eVen  at  high 
noon  in  Auijust. 

Can  1  des«ribe  tlie  sense  of  utter  des- 
olation, uf  hopeless  solitude,  that  this 
house  irave  us?  No  other  dwelllnrrs  in 
siixht  except  those  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
a<ro-s  the  Shenandoah;  btdiind,  the 
irrim  hill :  before,  the  untraveled  river. 
Inside,  three  rooms  C(mij)rised  the  whole 
house:  two  were  scantilv-furnished  bed- 
rooms,  and  the  third  was  parlor,  dining- 
room,  >iiiin|j:-room,  and  winter  kitchen 
beside  (in  summer  I  presume  the  cook- 
in-j  was  iu  a  small,  ricketv  shed  near  the 
front  pon  h),  and  opened  directly  upon 
the  porch.     On  the  floor  of  this  apart- 


ment was  a  neat,  cheap,  gaudy  carpet; 
at  the  three  windows  were  green  paper 
curtains;  around  the  whitewashed  wall 
five  hard  woodA  chairs,  one  a  rocker, 
were  primly  arranged ;  between  the  two 
back  windows  was  a  table,  draped  with 
a  red  and  black  cover,  on  which  lay  a 
Bible  and  hymn-book;  on  the  narrow 
wooden  mantel-piece,  painted  black,  was 
an  oil  lamp.     This  was  all. 

In  this  room,  without  even  a  pleasant 
outlook,  that  lone  woman  spends  her 
life.  No  clock,  no  picture  or  engraving 
to  relieve  the  staring  wall,  no  vase  or  or- 
nament on  the  mantel,  no  sign  of  sewing, 
knitting,  or  womanly  work;  even  the 
closet  (into  which  we  had  a  j)eep  when 
she  placed  therein  some  cake  and  fruit 
we  gave  her)  was  almost  bare  of  dishes. 
What  did  she  do  through  all  the  long 
winter  evenings,  —  during  the  many 
stormy  days  even  in  summer?  Read? 
No,  she  owned  that  she  could  not  read, 
"  only  to  pick  out  a  bit  in  the  Bible,  which 
I  know  right  well,"  when  we  asked  for 
her  post-office  address,  in  order  to  send 
her  a  stray  newspaper  or  magazine  now 
and  then. 

Our  friend  was  no  gossip;  she  said 
she  had  '*  mostnoneiirhborsat  all,''  and 
seemed  to  esteem  a  busy  Irish  familv 
nearer  the  ferry  as  too  far  below  her  so- 
cial level  to  be  considered  as  acquaint- 
ances. That  our  chance  visit  was  a 
godsend  to  her  we  could  not  doubt. 
When  we  went  away  she  shook  hands 
most  warmly  with  us  all,  bejrffed  us  to 
come  again  soon  and  see  her,  and  thanked 
us  over  and  over  for  the  *  *  delicious 
lunch." 

No  accident  occurred  to  mar  our  pleas- 
ure that  day,  yet  we  never  think  of  our 
luncheon  bv  the  Shenandoah  without 
sadness  for  the  pitiful,  empty,  lifeless 
life  that  poor  spinster  endures!  There 
still  exists  in  Virginia,  but  more  espe- 
cially among  the  less  educated,  something 
of  that  old,  before-the-war  feeling  that 
manual  labor  is  only  for  the  colored  race, 
and  that  too  much  acquaintance  with 
books  unfits  a  woman  for  —  what  ? 
Equal  companionship  with  her  husband 
and  brothers,  perhaps,  or  contentment 
in  such  an  existence  as  our  hostess  knows. 
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—  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  sketch 
of  the  Entrlish  farmer  is  nrood  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Whiti?  says, "  But  how- 
ever prosperous,  he  [the  Enj^lish  farmer] 
never  dreams  of  such  a  thinjij  as  setting 
up  for  a  gentleman ;  nor  does  he  seek  to 
acquire  the  tastes  or  the  habits  of  one, 
ahhough  he  may  be  better  able  to  afford 
them  thiin  many  of  those  who  have  them 
by  birth  and   breeding.     The  truth  is, 
thev  would  not  suit  him:  to  be  obliired 
to  live  like  a  jxentleman  would  be  to  him 
a  daily  aflliction,'*  etc.     This  is  quite 
true  of  the   old-fashioned,  lineally  de- 
scended farmer,  but  it  is  not  correct  of 
another  daily-increasing  class  of  farmer, 
many  specimens  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Northamp- 
ton,  Rutland,   and   Lincoln.     In   these 
splendid   agricultural  districts   are  met 
the  representatives  of  the  new  type  of 
English  farmer,  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
breeding,  of  university  education,  of  he- 
reditary wealth,  who  have   been  made 
farmers  in  this  wise:  In  an  old,  hijjhlv- 
polished  civilization  it  is  always  fashion- 
able to  affect  a  love  for  rusticity.     So 
the  over-civilized   Ralph    or  Eadward, 
with  a  streak  of  romanticism  ornament- 
ing his  common  sense,  determines  to  be 
a  farmer;  for  are  not  Shene,  Moor  Park, 
the  Sabine  Farm,  classic  memories  V  The 
facilities  are  providential.     A  well-to-do, 
ffentleman-like  farmer  takes  from  two  to 
six  young  gentlemen  as  boanlers,  at  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  guineas  per 
annum.     So  the  over-civilized  Ea<lward 
goes  down  to  the  country,  followed  often 
by  his  hunter,  hack,  and  groom.     For 
three  or  four  years  the  seasons  kindly 
alternate,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
studvinj'  the  ehansjes  of  the  weather,  a 
branch  of   knowledge  eminentlv  useful 
to  farmers.     He  watches  the  plowman 
plow,  the  reaper  reap,  the  thresher  thresh, 
lie  jrraduallv  learns  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  oats  and  barlev,  wheat  and  rve: 
his  vagut'.  ideas  of  sturk  and  heifer  be- 
come flarifie<l ;    he    becomes    perfectly 
convinct^l  that  potatoes  grow  in  dark- 
ness, and  apples  in   light.     Of   course, 
now  and  then  he  has  to  unbend  a  little 
from  these  severe  studies.     In  the  hunt- 


ing season  he  hunts;  in  the  shooting 
season  he  shoots;  in  the  dancing  season 
he  dances ;  in  the  flirting  season  he  flirts ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  marrying  season  he 
marries.  The  steward  of  Lord  Own- 
land  lets  him  a  farm  on  condition  that 
his  princeps  ar/riculturce  overlooks  the 
farm  for  a  year  or  two,  until  things  get 
in  working  order.  A  bailiff  supplies  ex- 
perience; the  over  -  civilized  Eadward 
supplies  money,  and  often  a  very  valuable 
science.  The  system  of  give  and  take 
comes  into  play.  Eadward,  the  over- 
civilized,  acquires  experience  slowly  bat 
surely,  and  gives  out  money  and  science 
quickly  and  generously.  It  is  marvel- 
ous the  thing  is  not  a  failure,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  success.  And  no  farms  in 
the  world  are  farmed  more  scientifically, 
more  economically,  more  remuneratively, 
than  those  of  Ralph  and  Eadward,  who 
finally  shelve  a  little  of  their  over-civi- 
lization. Perhaps  the  most  significant, 
I  had  almost  said  sinister,  result  of  this 
svstem  is  the  formation  of  large  farms 
out  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  The 
main  point  now  is  this:  these  men  re- 
main, as  they  started,  gentlemen  in  tastes 
and  habits;  their  wives  and  daughters 
are  ladies.  In  their  homt'S  you  meet 
with  every  sign  of  high  breeding,  every 
exijuisite  refinement  of  culture  and  lux- 
ury which  makes  the  country  life  of  En- 
gland so  full  of  simple  grace  and  richest 
beautv. 

—  There  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Mallock, 
the  clever  author  of  The  New  Kcpublic, 
is  a  Romaii  Catholic;  and  if  not,  as  to 
what  his  religious  belief  mav  be.  At 
the  close  of  an  article  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  he  declares  himself  a  **  literal 
skeptic,"  but  one  who  is  ^*  desirous,  in 
considering  the  religious  condition  of  the 
time,  to  estimate  fairly  and  fully  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  one  exist- 
ing religion  that  seems  still  capable 
either  of  appealing  to  or  of  appeasing 
it.''  Though  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  not  remain  long  a  skeptic, 
it  is  not  now,  at  least,  in  the  interest  of 
any  tlu^ologieal  d(K*trine  that  Mr.  Mai* 
lock  adds  himself  to  the  number  of  thoM 
writers  who  criticise  the  utterances  of 
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the  soicntific  men  of  the  day.  Among 
these  writers  are  indeed  many  foolish 
hrethren,  but  also  some  most  acute  and 
profounU  thinkers;  and  by  these  latter 
it  has  been  clearly  shown,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  even  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  are  really,  as  !Mr.  Mallock  says, 
"  men  whose  province  of  knowledge  is 
an  extremely  small  and  limited  one;  who 
outsitle  that  province  are  enlightened 
but  by  the  merest  smattering  of  an  edu- 
cation;  and  whose  thinking  on  jieneral 
matters  is  that  rather  of  a  bewildered 
woman  than  a  keen  and  collected  man." 
It  is  le;4itimate  to  retort  charges  of  this 
sort  which  they  themselves  freely  make 
against  their  opponents.  *'  Let  a  man," 
says  Tyndall,  **  once  j^et  a  real  scien- 
tific jjrasp  of  the  ways  of  nature,  and 
he  will  see  and  feel  what  drivelers  even 
men  of  strenuous  intellect  may  become 
throuixh  exclusively  dwelling  and  dealing 
with  thi'ological  cliimeras."  To  which 
Mr.  Mallock  justly  answers,  **  I^et  a  man 
once  get  even  a  moderate  grasp  of  the 
nature  of  human  knowledge,  the  motives 
of  human  action,  and  the  analysis  of  hu- 
man euK>tion,  and  he  will  see  what  driv- 
elers even  men  of  strenuous  intellect 
may  become,  when  they  confront  the 
problems  of  life,  through  exclusively 
dwelling  and  dealinjij  with  the  phenome- 
nal conditions  of  it."  The  present  sci- 
entific sihool,  havin«4  made  astonishins 
concpiests  in  the  physical  world,  have 
also  (Mr.  Mallock  says)  "taken  pos- 
ses-sion.  by  a  kind  of  c«/m/>  rfV?a/,  of  the 
spiritual  world  "  as  well.  They  have 
been  aiiled  by  a  false  prestige,  and  **  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction  must^  be 
to  destroy  such  j)restige."  Mr.  Mallock 
in  this  article  has  put  his  finger  upon 
those  weak  points  in  the  reasoning  of 
Tyndall  (whom  he  takes  as  a  typo  of 
many  scientific  teachers)  which  others 
have  before  now  detected.  He  shows 
the  inconsistency  of  Tyndall's  assertions, 
and  makes  evident  that  the  latter,  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  his  school,  is  really 
in  a  state  of  "  unstable  mental  equilib- 
rium;" that  when  these  men  say  they 
are  no  <logmatists,  and  that  they  stand 
dumb  before  the  question  of  the  universe 
in   reverent  and   appreciative   wonder, 


**it  only  means  that  they  will  answer 
the  question  neither  in  one  way  nor  an- 
other." He  goes  on  to  ask  why  it  is 
that  on  the  part  of  these  positive  think- 
ers there  is  an  **  emphatic  protestation 
that  there  may  exist  an  (immaterial) 
something,  utterly  unneeded  by  their 
system  and  destructive  of  its  complete- 
ness." The  answer,  he  says,  is  plain: 
**  Though  their  system  does  not  need  it, 
the  moral  value  of  life  does.  As  to  that 
value  they  have  certain  foregone  con- 
clusions, which  they  cannot  resolve  to 
abandon,  but  which  their  system  can 
make  no  room  for.  Two  alternatives 
are  offered  them,  —  to  admit  that  life  has 
not  the  meaning  they  thought  it  had,  or 
that  their  system  has  not  the  complete- 
ness they  thought  it  had;  and  of  these 
two  alternatives  they  will  accept  neither. 
.  .  .  The  message  they  shout  to  us  is 
that  they  have  no  message  at  all ;  and 
that  because  they  are  without  one  the 
whole  world  is  in  the  same  condition." 
Looked  at  in  certain  way^,  Mr.  Mallock 
observes*  or  rather  looked  from  in  cer- 
tain ways,  Tyndall's  position  seems  to 
stagger  him.  The  problem  of  existence 
reels  and  grows  dim  before  him,  and  for 
the  time  being  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
such  confusion  that  he  is  incapable  re- 
ally of  clearly  meaning  anything.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Mallock  has  given 
the  true  cause  of  much  of  the  strange  in- 
consistencv  in  the  lancruage  of  the  men 
of  science  of  to-day.  As  a  writer  says 
in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  l^hilos- 
ophy,  speaking  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel, 
'*  They  falter  at  the  step  to  positive  de- 
nial, and  fall  back  on  doubt  (they  call  it 
faith),  abandoning  logic  to  talk  mistily 
about  *  a  wonderful  revelation  which  in- 
spires belief  in  the  existence  of  some- 
thing beyond  the  sphere  of  comprehen- 
sible reality.'  "  Mr.  Spencer,  this  writ- 
er continues,  objects  to  Mr.  MansePs 
process  of  jumping  from  the  bush  of  log- 
ic, where  he  has  scratched  his  eyes  oat, 
into  the  bush  of  faith,  where  he  thinks 
to  scratch  them  in  again ;  yet  Mr.  Spen- 
cer himself  would  be  glad  to  *' recon- 
cile "  science  and  religion,  if  religion 
will  accept  his  basis  of  reconciliation, 
which  is  **  this  deepest,  widest,  and  most 
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certain  of  all  facts,  —  that  the  Power 
which  tho  universe  inanift»sts  to  ii?  is 
utterly  inscrutabh*."  In  this  sentrnco 
we  have  the  assertion  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge and  absolute  iijnorance  in  the  same 
breath.  Hut  wi*  must  accusti)m  ourselves 
to  this  sort  of  thinir  from  ^Ir.  Spencer, 
as  well  as  from  writers  less  acute  and 
loGfical  than  he.  Without  (jnestioning 
yir.  Spencer's  motives,  it  is  plain  that 
his  concession  to  reli''ion  is  a  mockerv, 
and  his  reconciliation  a  betrayjil  with  a 
kiss.  But  the  offer  draws  the  issue  dis- 
tinctly, and  speaks  in  plain  words: 
Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve, 
—  the  phantom  God  of  Hamilton,  Man- 
sel,  and  Six-ncfr,  whom  you  know  that 
vou  cannot  know,  or  the  livin<r  God  of 
the  Hiblc,  the  heavenly  Father,  who  is 
not  far  from  everv  one  of  vou.  For  ]V[r. 
Mallock  the  chuice  is  alrcadv  made,  so 
far  as  denial  of  this  '*  phantom  God  '* 
goes;  and  giv«'n  certain  premises  in  his 
mind,  lorric  will  probably  carry  liim,  as 
it  did  Xi'wman,  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  from  which  want  of  logic  kept 
Dr.  Puscv.  It  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Mallock  and  many  other  people  if  they 
could  liiid  on  the  mind's  highest  plane, 
in  the  pure  thinking  of  the  speculative 
reason,  a  better  guide  to  truth  than  the 
merely  logical  understanding. 

—  It  is  said  that  we  are  not  an  ar- 
tistic people;  that  wc  have  none  of  that 
instinctive  desire,  that  need,  for  beauty 
in  the  common  surrountlinijs  of  daily  life 
which  shows  itself  in  all  clas:?es  of  an 
art-loving  race.  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivatetl  tasti?  for  art,  and 
as  this  increases  and  spreads  it  will 
doubtless  reach  down  from  the  higher 
clas>es  of  society  to  the  strata  beneath. 
Of  course,  the  genuine  love  for  beauty, 
which  givi's  its  possessor  a  passionate  de- 
light in  presence  of  a  beautiful  object,  is 
a  natural  gift,  but  almost  all  persons 
have  it  in  some  degree;  and  though  cult- 
ure cannot  j)roduce  this  feeling,  it  has  an 
indefinite  power  to  awaken  and  devel- 
op it.  It  would  seem  that  this  cultiva- 
tion of  the  artistic  feeling  and  judgment 
lieeds  to  be  deep  and  broa<l,  if  we  are  to 
trust  so  uuich  more  to  it  than  to  native 
sensibility.     A  superficial  knowledge  of 


the  technicpie  of  art  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  names  and  characteristics  of 
most  well-known  artists  will  not  take  the 
place  of  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  nat- 
ure of  art  and  a  veneration  for  its  \xvAx 
aims.  It  strikes  me,  as  an  interested  ob- 
server, that  just  now  there  is  among  as 
a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  technical  qualities  of 
artistic  work,  especially  in  painting,  and 
not  much  comprehension  of  or  care  for 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  qualities. 
How  little  that  is  profound  has  been  writ- 
ten by  professed  artists  or  judges  of  art 
as  to  what  art  truly  is!  Yet  until  this 
preliminary  notion  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  art  is  arrived  at,  how  can  we  be 
fit  to  judge  of  art  in  the  concrete  and 
particular!  Mr.  Ruskin  undoubtedly  has 
a  true  feelinir  of  the  dignity  of  art,  vet 
he  has  never  been  able  to  give  any  wor- 
thy definition  of  it.  Most  of  those  who 
have  attempte<l  to  define  the  object  of  art 
tell  us  that  it  is  to  give  pleasure,  which 
is  in  a  certain  sense  true,  but  quite  in- 
adecjuate;  ami  then  they  go  on  to  in- 
struct us  as  to  what  kind  of  plesisurc  it 
oujrht  to  irive.  The  insufBciencv  or  un- 
truth  of  these  definitions  is  made  plain 
whenever  they  are  used  to  test  any  spe- 
cial work  of  art ;  and  when  one  art  crit- 
ic says  it  ought  to  and  does  give  pleas- 
ure, and  another  insists  that  it  does  not 
and  oujrht  not,  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
ciding l)etween  them,  but  each  one  keeps 
his  own  private  o])inion,  and  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  right.  Most  people,  perhaps, 
and  artists  first  of  all,  wouhl  smile  at  the 
suggestion  that  philosophy  might  have 
sonA.*thing  to  say  on  the  subject  worth 
listening  to;  yet  those  jwrsona  who  be- 
lieve that  philosophy  is  not  a  useless 
thing,  and  know  ihat  it  undertakes  to 
deal  with  all  matt  its,  not  in  their  detail, 
but  in  their  idea,  find  nothing  ridiculoDS 
in  the  claim  of  the  philosopher.  There 
seems  to  be  more  general  interest  in 
painting  than  in  the  other  arts,  ami 
more  persons  who  profess  to  know  some- 
thing about  it ;  with  reganl  to  poctrj-  and 
music  one  does  not  hear  so  many  and 
such  confident  judgments  pronounced. 
Presuming  to  know  little  of  painting  mj- 
self,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  not  a 
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tendency  nowadays  to  overestimate  the 
technical.  Surely,  skill  \h  drawinjif,  col- 
orinir?  imtl  composition,  thouj^h  indis|)en- 
sahle  to  any  ureat  work  of  art,  does  not 
alone  constitute  it  <;reat;  and  yet,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  there  arc  painters, 
hiirhly  thouirht  of  hv  the  public,  who 
Avaste  their  skill  on  trivial  subjects,  and 
who  have  all  tlie  means  in  h.ind  for  pro- 
ducing; a  jrreat  work,  and  fail  to  produce 
it  because  they  are  content  to  show  their 
ability  to  do  so  if  they  wished.  Tbeir 
souls  remain  satisfied  with  lavishing;  pure 
and  beautiful  color  on  the  folds  of  some 
inanimate  woman's  dress,  or  the  paper- 
in<4  of  the  wall  behind  her.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  require  of  art  always  to  be  sub- 
lime, any  more  than  we  desire  nature  to 
be  always  <irand,  and  jjjive  us  only  Al- 
])ine  hei'ihts,  desert  wastes,  storms,  and 
furv.  Schumann's  Kinderscenen  and 
his  H-llat  symphony  are  equally  works 
of  art;  and  in  both  alike  it  is  the  thouj^ht 
or  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  external 
forms  each  takes,  that  makes  them  valu- 
able. That  there  shouhl  be  no  selection 
(►f  subjt'Ct,  that  in  paintinj^,  poetry,  and 
fiction  anything  and  everything  should 
be  considered  worthy  of  representation, 
seems  to  me  to  mistake  and  degrade  the 
meaning  of  art.  The  same  subject, 
moreover,  mav  be  arti>ticallv  treated  or 
not.  George  Kliot  takes  two  ordinary, 
selfish  nirls,  like  Ilosamond  and  Gwen- 
dolen,  and  gives  us  new  concepti«>ns  as 
to  what  such  characters  are  capable  of, 
sounds  their  natures  to  their  utmost 
deptli.  and  reveals  to  us  what  we,  meet- 
iuii:  them  in  the  world,  should  never  have 
seen  for  ourselves.  Trollope  puts  us  down 
amonj^  a  sit  of  like  commonplace,  every- 
day peof)le,  and  tells  us  about  them  — 
what?  Xotliin;x  except  how  they  looked 
an«l  walked  an«l  talked.  We  are  not 
made  to  ft-el  anythini:^  of  that  sympathy 
which  >prin<^s  from  profound  understand- 
ing of  even  the  commonest  human  be- 
ings; wo  know  of  them  pretty  much  what 
we  should  know  if  we  were  to  meet  them 
to-morrow  at  dinner,  and  are  bored  by 
them  ((uite  as  we  should  be  in  the  real- 
ity. 1  su[HM)>e  Trollope  belongs  to  the 
realists,  and  we  are  told  that  realism  in 
iirt  is  a  fine  thing;  but  by  whatevername 


such  art  as  his  calls  itself,  it  seems  to 
me  art  of  a  low  order.  I  have  a  notion 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  art 
the  question  whether  it  be  ideal  or  real 
does  not  present  itself  as  important;  and 
at  any  rate,  I  think  the  true  contrary  of 
idealism  is  not  realism,  but  materialism. 

—  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe 
how  fashion  has  its  swav  even  in  the 
domain  of  literature,  ordering  and  pop- 
ularizing the  use  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  for  a  time,  to  be  superseded  in 
turn  by  others,  whenever,  in  its  supreme 
capriciousness,  it  shall  so  determine. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  number  of 
these  hackneyed  expressions,  which,  al- 
though now  somewhat  superannuated 
and  out  of  stvle,  were  at  one  time  im- 
numsely  popular,  being  adopted  by  writ- 
ers of  every  grade  and  pursuit.  While 
it  mav  be  conceded  that  thev  have  a 
degree  more  of  point  and  fitness  than 
the  rude,  unwashed,  slanr/  phrases  of  the 
day,  they  are  nevertheless  marked  by 
the  same  ludicrous  frecpiency  and  reck- 
lessness of  use  so  comically  characteris- 
tic of  the  career  of  their  vulgar  breth- 
ren. 

It  is  not  long  since  one  could  hardly 
take  up  either  i)aper,  magazine,  or  book, 
and  glance  over  a  leader,  or  an  article 
which  was  at  all  of  an  arjjumentative 
character,  without  having  his  eve  arrest- 
ed  by  the  words  in  the prem'uies.  After  a 
time  '*in  the  premistjs  "  grew  too  com- 
m«)n;  it  was  worn  by  everybody.  Like 
the  famous  ulster^  though  it  might  boast 
a  princely  origin,  it  descended  at  last  to 
plebeian  appreciation  and  adoption,  and 
its  successor  must  be  sought  for  forth- 
with. 

Now  the  use  of  the  expression  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  occasions  where  its  pe- 
culiar pertinency  compels  it,  and  it  is 
avoided  as  rather  p(is,^e  l)y  all  except 
those  obstinate  old  fojxies  who  have  the 
habit  of  clinging  to  forms  and  fashions 
long  after  the  general  public  has  dis- 
carded them. 

Next,  it  was  decreed  that  the  word 
average  should  be  installed  as  the  word 
of  the  period.  And  it  was  laughable  to 
notice  how  a  word,  originally  of  moder- 
ate pretensions,  which  m  a  modest  mem- 
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ber  of  our  esteemetl  vocabulary  had 
berctoforc  acciuitted  itself  in  a  natural 
and  bocoininir  manner,  was  all  at  once 
forced  into  factitious  prominence,  and 
com[>elled  to  serve  as  an  abject  adjec- 
tive bet'ore  nouns  of  everv  character, 
and  many  of  them  of  even  questionable 
resjK'ctability.  Soon  such  combinations 
as  *'the  avcraire  man,*'  '*the  averajijc 
woman,''  *•  the  avera;^e  husband,*'  **thc 
avera^re  wife,''  '*  the  avoraire  jrirl,"  **  the 
averajre  hoodlum,"  *'  the  average  poli- 
tician.*' **  the  average  conirressman," 
**  the  average  voter,"  and  a  host  of  other 
averages  became  distressini^ly  frequent 
to  the  reading  public.  Indi'cd,  it  seemed 
as  if  our  profes>ional  writers  had  come  to 
a  sudden  realization  of  the  general  use- 
fulness of  acernff^,  and  the  unex])ected 
ways  in  which  tliey  often  aj)plied  it  were 
rather  >tartliu'^  to  the  staid  old  commer- 
cial marines,  who  had  all  alonir  suppcx-^ed 
it  chietly  valuable  for  adjusting  the  ac- 
ci'Ieutr-  of  commerce. 

Now  the  acrra/fc  writer  is  not  atv.r- 
iviiinj  as  profu>ely  and  indiscriminately 
as  he  was.  It  is  a  condiment  which  bv 
its  friMjUent  and  exces>ive  use  has  lost 
somewhat  of  its  original  tlavor  and  pun- 


Sjencv. 


At  one  time  the  wonl  outcome  was 
threatened  with  a  season  of  this  humili- 
ating popularity;  but,  happily,  it  seems 
now  to  have  been  permitted  to  subside 
to  its  normal  position,  and  to  ix'sume  its 
natural  functions  again. 

Just  at  this  time  the  familiar  form- 
ula all  th*i  same  is  quite  the  prevailing 
mode.  Not  only  does  the  despised  and 
obtrusive  Celestial  find  it  handv  and  of- 
ficient  in  his  labored  intercourse  with 
the  proiul  and  repellent  •*  ^Melican  man," 
but  even  Briti>h  an-l  American  writers 
of  every  ileirree  have  found  in  this  sim- 
ple combinaiiun  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
utility.  approj)riate  for  almost  every 
emerirency  of  expression,  —  a  very  help 
in  time  of  nee«l.  And  the  extravagant 
patrona-^e  they  bestow  u|)on  it  must  be 
peculiarlv  L'ratifvinir  to  its  inventor  and 
J)atentee. 

The  I;Uest  novel  of  a  certain  renowned 
KnL;li>h  anih-ir  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  how  composition  can  be  made 


easy  by  a  judicious  and  liberal  use  of 
these  stereotyJ)ed  phrases.  He  makes 
all  the  same  play  the  prominent  part  of 
**  end  man  "in  many  a  felicitous  para- 
graph. Indeed,  there  is  scarcehr  a  page 
of  the  book  that  is  not  embellished  with 
repetitions  of  the  phrase.  But  while  he 
has  thus  used  it  with  great  freedom,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  have  used  it 
with  great  good  judgment;  else,  why 
would  not  the  professional  critics  have 
discovered  that  an  awkward  redundancv 
had  marred  his  usual  elegance  and  puri- 
tv  of  St  vie? 

—  I  emphatically  agree  with  the  con- 
tributor in  the  Februarv  Atlantic  who 
thinks  that  Thomas  Ilardv  does  not  re- 
ceive  from  contemporary  criticism  the 
attention  which  is  his  due.  In  his  last 
published  novel,  The  Return  of  the  Na- 
tive, are  not  the  distinctive  merits  which 
belong  more  or  less  to  all  his  work,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  February  contriba- 
tor,  verv  richlv  found ;  while  the  gtor%', 
throu'^h  the  types  of  character  present- 
ed in  its  chief  j>ersonages,  takes  a  wider, 
more  philosophic  range  and  sut^gestive- 
ness  than  anvthin^;  he  has  written  be- 
fore  V  There  is  great  fascination  in  the 
mere  settinor  of  this  tale.  Not  onlv  are 
Eirdon  heath  and  its  cottairers,  Fair- 
way,  the  Can  ties.  Susan  Nun  such,  and 
the  rest,  described  with  all  that  unique 
feeling  for  nature  and  quite  Sliakespear- 
ean  art  in  portraying  clodhoppers  which 
this  author  possesses,  but  the  higher 
characters  in  the  storv  are  all  touched 

» 

with  some  hue  of  their  wild  surround- 


mtrs. 


"NMiat  a  typical  spirit  of  to-d.iy  is  poor 
Clvm  Yeobriirhi!  *•  lie  had  reached 
the  stai;e  in  a  voiin-j  man's  life  when 
the  grimne>s  of  the  L'eneral  human  sica- 
ation  tirst  lHM'()mes  t-Ioar,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  this  causes  ambition  to  halt 
a  while.  .  .  .  Yeobriirht  loved  his  kind. 
He  had  a  conviction  that  the  want  of 
most  men  was  kiiowled«:e  of  a  sort  which 
briuiTs  wisdom  rather  than  afflacnce. . . . 
In  passini:  from  the  bucolic  to  the  in- 
tellectual life,  the  intennediatc  stases  are 
usually  two  at  least,  frequently  many 
more:  and  one  of  these  stages  is  almost 
sure  to  be  worldlv  advance.  .  .  .  Yeo- 
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britjbt's  local  peculiarity  was  that  in  aim- 
in2:  at  lii<'li  thinkinjj  he  still  cleaved  to 
pi  am  liviri'j:,  —  nay,  wild  and  meagre  liv- 
ing in  many  resj)ccts,  and  brotherjiness 
with  clowns.  .  .  .  To  argue  upon  the 
possibility  of  culture  before  luxury  to 
the  bucolic  world  may  be  to  arj^ue  truly, 
but  it  is  an  attempt  to  disturb  a  se- 
(juence  to  which  humanity  has  been  too 
long  accustomed  readily  to  renounce. 
Ycobriirlit  preaching  to  the  Egdon  ere- 
mites that  they  might  rise  to  a  serene 
comT)rchcnsiveness  without  uoinjj  through 
the  process  of  enriching  themselves  was 
not  unlike  arjjuinjr  to  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans  that  in  ascending  from  earth  to 
tlie  pure  empyrean  it  was  not  necessary 
to  pass  first  into  the  heaven  of  ether.*' 

This  voun"^  man  who  is  jjoing  to  throw 
up  his  business  in  Paris  to  come  home 
and  turn  night  school-master  to  the  poor 
had  been  the  famous  bright  boy  of  bis 
rejxion.  '*  When  his  name  was  casual- 
ly  mentioned  by  neighboring  yeomen, 
the  listener  said,  *  Ah,  Clym  Yeobright; 
what  is  he  doing  now  ?  '  When  the  in- 
stinctive (juestion  about  a  person  is, 
What  is  he  doing?  it  is  felt  that  he  will 
not  be  found  to  be,  like  most  of  us,  do- 
ing nothing  in  particular." 

Poor  Clvm  does  come  home  to  make 
a  trasrical  fiirure  enouj^h.  When  has  the 
modern  reformer  been  sliown  in  a  novel 
in  so  perfectly  fresh  and  unhackneyed 
a  liirht  as  llardv  has  managed  to  throw 
around  this  young  man,  who  is  neither 
mobbed  nor  imprisoned,  nor  suffers  any 
other  of  the  regulation  calamities  with 
which  such  a  hero  is  wont  to  be  brought 
on  the  stage.  He  only  falls  in  love  with 
Eustacia,  and  she  with  him;  and  what  a 
tragedy  therefrom!  Surely  there  is  rare 
skill  in  creating  a  being  so  self-loving 
and  fickle  and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  noblest  in  her  hus- 
i)and  as  Eustacia  is,  who  yet  in  her  way 
is  so  touching  a  figure.  All  her  early 
manoeuvres  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Clym;  her  "At  present,  tell  me  of 
Paris,"  uttered  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
their  most  romantic  lovers'  trysts;  her 
trailing  otT  with  all  her  pride  to  a  mis- 
erable villa2:e  picnic,  after  her  marriage, 
in  search  of  excitement,  —  in  spite  of  all 
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these  proceedings,  how  subtly  but  im- 
measurably is  Eustacia  removed  from 
the  usual  shallow  conception  of  the  idle 
beauty,  scheming  to  entrap  lovers,  and 
coveting  worldly  glare  and  glitter  for 
mere  vanity.  This  divinity  of  Egdon 
heath  with  all  her  boarding-school  edu- 
cation  had  nowhere  received  any  training 
that  would  enable  her  even  to  sympa- 
thize with  a  husband's  purpose  (perhaps 
the  safest  form  of  feminine  purpose), 
though  the  husband  had  been  a  man  of 
much  more  practical  aspirations  than 
Clym  Yeobright.  One  cannot  imagine 
Eustacia  as  sharing  the  life  of  any  man 
whatever  with  a  serious  career;  yet  all 
her  extended  compass  **  both  of  feeling 
and  of  making  others  feel,"  how  suggest- 
ive it  is  of  a  large  nature  thrown  away; 
with  what  evident  charity  does  the  au- 
thor himself  rejjard  her! 

I  believe  Hardy  has  been  somewhat 
accused  of  taking  a  low  estimate  of  wom- 
en, of  having  a  cynically  sharp  eye  for 
their  foibles;  but  merciless  as  his  insight, 
sometimes  seems,  it  is  an  insight  which- 
I  should  think  women,  even  the  most 
**  advanced,"  would  recognize  as,  upon 
the  whole,  sympathetic.  1  have  never 
seen  The  Hand  of  Ethclbcrta,  and  do 
not  know  what  iniquities  he  may  have 
perpetrated  against  the  sex  in  that  book; 
but  in  his  other  books  I  find  him  more 
or  less  keenly  appreciative  of  the  femi- 
nine situation  as  well  as  temperament. 
The  situation  of  the  reformer,  too,  is  in- 
dicated with  the  more  force.in  this  story 
because  so  indirectly.  Any  one  of  the 
inimitable  dialogues  of  the  heathmen  is 
the  strongest  possible  suggestion  of  the 
task  Clym  undertakes  in  proposing  to 
intellectuahzo  these  delightful  ignora- 
muses ;  or  the  scene  of  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing hair-cutting  before  Fairway's  shop, 
when  Clym  is  thus  commented  on  by  the 
very  class  whom  he  has  sacrificed  all  his 
own  interests  to  benefit:  *'  'Tis  good- 
hearted  of  the  young  man,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  think  he  bad  better  mind  his 
business." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Hardy's 
story  is  always  three  men,  or  more,  in 
pursuit  of  a  woman ;  bi)t  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  his  mere  story  is  so  long  as  he? 
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[NoTember, 


T^r.*-  i;  ▼i;lj  f'j'.L  vivid  '.Laravt^nzaiic-n. 
f  u«.-L  :>  rs*-  a  T I  d  V  j ^'  -.ir ■:•  u  "^  wri :  i  ij ::  i  ri : b *r  rt- 

L'.'Wtrv*:^  ^i*  ji  <:.  jk  ful:  oi  j:u-  L  dj-iiitia;ic- 
tJi-uaiioL*:  ii"  \\  'J*L«.'  Kfi-turrj  of  iLe  Na- 
tive. 

Greek »".  'w)j'.-  'i-i::.c  no  «j.-i  j.:v  a:  lije  fo'JM- 
ai:;b  of  i:f«  .  a'l':  u'v  i}i''-::.-»r]v'r^  frU'.-L  ^lo- 
ri  o  'J !?  Ti:  :.>!>:  -*- '. !  a: :  V .  •  r  of : }-  ■  ■  ■. ••  ■  :iu:  ^'  of  J f  e. 

taiirji'  OiL.:  :}-'."•-  "who'u  \\xk  '2*\^  ]ove 
die  ^o'jr.j.  ar. ;  li.e  :.o  ie'>-  ytu'.L-ti'.-  -^Torv 
of  ibe  IT. ■'.••.her  who  j»:-av.-:j  :o  \\ik  ::'>]? 
for  T be  iiif-»'i  ;.ir..- .;'.•'.-  \\i\:'.z  '^\\\i\u  ibcir 
gift  for  }j»T  r.'':.ov»rfi  h'.Tj-.  ar;<i  wa^  aii- 
bwer»r'i  bv  fiu'lir,:;  tIj-uj  -j'-ipi  in  :be  mom- 
jjjv  ii::bi.  Nor^e  of  •-.-  fuliv  un-Jerstau'l 
tiiib  ^>rfor*.-  lije  ;»<^-''i' .^Jtv  of  ^^rin::  tbu? 
b'r'ove'i  "fjv  The  l•0■i^  bar  Ti"-,^-«r'J  awav 
frori:  u*-  for*  %Tr.  —  r«-:. !:/•.-  tb  ;:  -'i  iiiearis  ii 
JK  we.i  v^  '■•:  '■-:  o::  i:j  :]*•-  !ir-i  :Ju?b  and 
rapvjjfc  oi  •ri -*.'-:.'•:.  r-.i^r-.-  tbe  ■•«.-bi!! 
of  'i;-'.-:j'  i. a. 'i ■.:]*•: :.■."'  a-  Ca*v,'.!ar  *'.:ut- 
wijere  }•■-•■•  i'.  bit-  •■.-•[■:  uj»oti  b»-an  and 
J^raiij.  For  :i  w..-  :i\«;  \*.'UZ  eLiOu:!b.  tb«re 
h  yur«.-  to  ro:ij«:  !o  U".  vyy.\*:T  or  iau-r.  a 
p'.-riod  wlji-Tj  ibe  f."jflrj;j  r.'orj»ra*i  ^^eiwe'/n 
ibe  real  aTpi  ideJil  U'l^int  Wj  make  itself 
mo^l  paJTjfu!:/ i«-/ :  wb'-n  tbe  bard,  in- 
exorable faj*.-:;?  of  jif«r  f-^r:e  iljeiu?elve5 
VL\ttju  «!!•,  a  lid  w«;  \vai:e  !:}»,  a^  it  were, 
from  tb«-  '^old'-.'j  dr»-;t»i  ibat  cliililjood 
and  eailv  vo'  \\i  lj;ive  wr^vcij  ro'jnd  u?. 
AriiOTj;^  all  Tb».'  -ad  f*o--jbiliiie^  and  mel- 
ancbolv  li^f  «.-"i::»r-  of  li:e.  no: bin::  to  um 
i?  iiiore  iiiten-'lv  tra:;i<:  ibaii  tbi«  drearv 
time  of  di^illii'lonriifni,  iliat  in  one  form 
or  anotljer  i'^  known  to  all  m«-n.  tbo'itih 
many  d'^ubilf.'--  pi*'-  tlin^iidj  tbi-  *•  blind 
da^kne^fc'*  'j'ii»'!ly  and  jjainle*-ly.  and 
drift  into  a:iOTb»r  j;lja-e  of  l^cdnj:  al- 
n.o-t  un<.o:i-«i  -w-ix  :  tin*  more  bi::li]v, 
rltdieatelv,  and  -•  ri-itiv»dv  wc  are  or::an- 
;z«vi,  tbe  ;:rea*«T.  of  lour.'!-.  will  be  our 
•ufft-rini:.  H«»w  \*j\rz  tbe  >h«il  mav  n.-main 
unbroken  it  i-  iniji'i-.^jlilt;  to  nn-a^uru  by 
\ear.",  and  \ari«--.  of  •.■Kur.-'e,  entirelv  ac- 
'ordin;:  io  individual  i;bara<'ttrr.  I  liave 
known  ni'-ri  wdio  w«Te  r''>injilete!y  di^i!- 
iu^ionizi.'i  at  iwcnt  v-five.  and  wxiniMi  who 
at  iljirtv  li.td  onlv  iu-t  bfi:iin  to  'omnre- 
bend  tbe  actual  world.     But  I  Udieve  it 


it  safe  to  bsv  :hst  disK'iichaiirment  sets 
in  "IT ben  you'.b  La*  rf.itl:y  drc^jipt^d  from 
uf .  &L ;  iRTf  arc  bc»rz:  inu-  maiibiMd  asd 
V'.'manb'Kfd :  i^tr  iLif  cbkUire  wiiliin  ns 
M^'mf  iL-it-^'d  almcKT  llkt  a  Kticciud  binh, 
of  ibe  J 'i :.::»'  of  irbjcb  "we  art  painfollj 
coi*<i-u^.     Or.  if  vc'ii  iri'.l,  it  if  a  crisas 

■ 

i:*  V.lr.  \Uri  i*»*:»e  of  wliicb  no  pLygicrian 
car:  jr*.-;i.'»-  For  ii  i*  Tt*ry  pii^tiiuie  thai 
2L  i:  rnav  ]io>jrs».jv  iieri-'L  what  v  ben 
aiii  b:j:.*.'i-T  iu  ui-.  oL:r  iJe-a^i-'XU.  Who 
can  •"iv  bow  rvea  Sbei'.vv  and  Keau  and 
iy.'b'j'r.»^ri.  anj  all  tbc»**  oTbt-rS'  of  wbom 
-we  Atix:  w  ibi:.k  wi:b  a  kind  of  Fveet 
mrlHii'.-bo'y  :ba:  tbey  died  too  i  cnuu:, 
xiji::bt  bave  j»arSf  d  ibro'jjb  that  jiexiod 
"wbt'D  jiaf*ioii  ^'.-cms-  deaii.  and  inspira> 
tioa  to  biiie  run  ''iTy  fcrr^e.r:  wLea  ut- 
ter an  c*.-  and  tTration  become  painfulhr 
dit£c-ulL  if  n-.i;  ia.po->fibie,  and  vr  for  iht 
fir*:  timv  wbyliy  fjmjirtbrad  Solomon't 
dvjji.iiri:.::  cry  -.-f  ■•  Vani:y.  Tanitj,  aQ 
i*  vit:.iiy!'*  I».>kc-d  a:  in  ibif  li:rht,  no 
one  evcr  die?  n^j  yjuLj.  and  it  seemi 
scarctrly  fair  u.*  yj^-^zv  i»f  irt-n:u2>  at  aB 
before  i:  b.a»  aiiairjf  1  Ut  a  certain 
luritv.  For  wbat  i*  calic-.!  bv  ibai 
b>it  niucli-abusi*d  na^ne  i>  ofien  but  the 
brilliant  da^b.  tbe  tjiarkiing  emaDation, 
a!^  it  wvre.  of  that  fir?i  cvanesceni  f error 
and  e<.-!>:a?y  of  youib.  Alfred  dr  Muuet, 
for  in?:  a  nee.  furni^ht'^.  ii  «<^m«  lo  me^ 
a  mclancbulv  iiiu«:raii-:<r.  of  oDe  who 
••  survived  biins^-lf: "'  «.ir.  in  otbrr  worUs, 
wbo-e  ;;«.'nii>  ajijic.ir?  to  havi*  L««a  10 
clo>vIv  a!)d  inil:iiaTi-iv  knii  and  boand 
ur>  Willi  his  vuuiii  iIliI  wr  mav  ^Iwy^n 
con>i<i^-r  tbi'm  a?  ontr.  If  tht-n  thoM 
wb'-iin  I  lit-  L'<>d>  iuve  die  vuudi:.  ii  iit  alto 
true  that  they  who  know  duI  the  ciicf 
of  di--f ntdiantiiieiit  have  never  knows 
anv  L:rief.  or  ta:>tt:d  of  anv  biit«meM, 
—  liavf  ^ca^Cl'ly  b«r^un.  imifcd.  to  lean 
the  k->?on  oi  life.  Bui  aUu  ihey  can 
]jos«L'*.'i  DOibinj  uf  thi.'  >tren^ih  which 
conies  aft^T  that  ^harp  cup  ba»  been 
drained.  For  it  we  c.in  |>as$  through  thii 
chas'lenin'^  tire,  n^i  indeed  unscathed, 
fur  that  wuuid  be  i:u{H.is>ible,  but  with  • 
germ  of  life  b'fi  in  our  idealism,  we  ma/ 
asifuine  that  it  i>  ^afe  in  truth,  and  that 
no  >tornis  or  ^tru^^le?  of  after-life 
ever  affect  or  imperil  it  again. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  new  prose  vol- 
ume l>e<irs  the  un Assuming  title  of  Mixed 
Kssays,*  and  consists  of  nine  papers  on  dif- 
ferent themes  of  literary  and  social  interest, 
of  which  the  first  was  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ajro,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  autiior's  elaborate  work  on  Continent- 
al Sciiools.  The  titles  of  the  remaining 
ei(;ht  essays  indicate  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, but  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
claims  in  his  preface,  that  they  are  animat- 
ed by  a  common  aim,  and  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  one  who  quietly  rc-rcads  them  in 
their  present  order  a  strong  and  deep  unity 
of  impression.  Ix*t  us  see  what  this  accom- 
])lisheil  writer  himself  says  to  have  been  his 
prevailing  purpose,  and  how  his  different 
studies  bear  upon  that  purpose.  His  aim  is 
no  less  than  the  civilization  of  the  human 
race.  Literature,  so  perseveringly  pursued 
and  affected,  he  declares  to  be  but  a  part 
of  civilization,  not  the  whole.  "  What,  then, 
is  civilization,  which  some  people  seem  to 
conceive  of  as  if  it  meant  railroads  and  the 
penny-post,  and  little  more,  but  which  is 
really  so  complex  and  vjist  a  matter  that 
a  great  spiritual  power  like  literature  is  a 
part  of  it,  and  a  j)art  only  ?  Civilization  is 
the  hunuinization  of  man  in  society.  Man  is 
civilize*!  when  the  whole  body  of  society 
comes  to  live  with  a  life  worthy  to  be  called 
human^  and  corresponding  to  man's  true  as- 
pirations and  powers.'*  Now  the  basis,  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  U[)on  which  all  man's  ejffort  to 
civilize  himself  proceeds  is  the  love  of  lib- 
erty ;  and  the  love  of  liberty  is  the  instinct 
for  expansion ;  and  the  instinct  for  expan- 
sion manifests  itself  in  two  principal  ways, 
—  in  the  resistance  to  being  over-governed, 
ml  upon,  cramped  and  crushed,  so  to  speak, 
from  above,  and  in  the  demand  for  equality 
of  opf>ortunity  and  privilege,  that  is,  in  the 
resistance  to  being  crowded  and  crashed 
I  (it  trail  I/,  And  given  this  basis  for  man's 
effort  to  crv'ili/.e  iiimself,  "  the  powers  which, 
upon  tbi<  basis,  contribute  to  build  up  hu- 
man civilization  "  are  chiefly  "  the  power  of 
conduct,  the  power  of  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, the  power  of  art  and  beauty,  the  pow- 
er of  social  life  and  manners."  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Matthew  Arnold's  previ- 
ous writin-s,  especially  with  Literature  and 
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Dogma  and  the  Culture  and  Anarchy  es- 
says, know  already  something  of  what  one 
may  call  his  ethnic  distribution  of  the  civil- 
izing powers.  One  nation  has  exemplified 
one  power,  another  another :  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Protestant  Kngtish  the  power  of 
conduct ;  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of  the  ' 
Renascence  (sic)  the  power  of  art ;  the  Ger- 
mans the  power  of  accurate  knowledge ;  the 
French,  as  did  also  and  preeminently  Ath- 
ens in  her  prime,  the  power  of  social  life 
and  manners.  No  nation  has  thus  far  ex- 
hibited these  powers,  or  any  great  number 
of  them,  in  combination,  —  only  rare  indi- 
viduals, bright,  particular  stars  of  human- 
ity, have  done  that ;  yet  this  lofty  combina- 
tion is  the  end  toward  which  all  true  patri- 
ots ought  to  labor,  and  the  first  and  most  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  great  national  ideal  is  the  frank  confes- 
sion of  actual  national  deficiencies.  Again, 
as  we  have  so  often  done  before,  let  us  fol- 
low Mr.  Arnold  attentively  in  the  charges 
which  he  brings  against  his  own  compatri- 
ots, feeling  sure  that  he  will  not  weakly 
,8pare  them  the  uttermost  truth,  yet  trying 
to  suppress  as  far  as  may  be  a  certain  igno- 
ble satisfaction  we  all  have  in  hearing  En- 
glishmen berated,  and  to  reserve  for  earnest 
consideration  the  indirect  bearing  of  those 
charges  upon  ourselves. 

The  essays  on  Democracy  and  the  One 
Thing  Needful  (Porro  Unum  est  Necessa- 
rium)  concern  themsf^lves  with  educational 
matters,  —  with  that  part  of  civilization 
which  belongs  to  the  "power  of  intellect 
and  knowledge."  Mr.  Arnold  recognizes  the 
fact  that  authority  in  England  is  fast  and 
irrevocably  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  into  that  of  the  middle  class,  and 
he  entreats  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
by  the  state,  which  shall  offer,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost  to  the  pupils,  a  better  order  of 
instruction  for  that  class ;  something  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  admirable  mental 
training  afforded  by  the  French  lyc€e8  and 
communal  schools,  and  the  higher  public 
schools  of  Germany;  something  deserving 
the  name  of  culture.  In  the  essay  on 
Equality,  it  is  rather  the  social  aspects  of 
civilization  which  we  are  invited  to  consider, 
and  England  is  most  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  France  in  the  general  intelligence  and 
personal  refinement,  the  hnmanity  and  nr- 
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banitr,  of  tlie  gnat  mass  of  its  people.  Life 
in  Fniuco.  s;»ys  Mr.  Arnohi,  is  so  good  and 
agro*'ahle  a  thinir,  and  for  so  many  people; 
while  life  in  Kn;:land,  th<nijL:h  .supremely 
jrood  for  the  hijrhly  privilegi'il  few,  is  for 
uU  the  rest  so  drear  and  crum])cd  nud  un- 
comely a  thiiijr  !  Then  he  proceeds,  with 
his  usual  a]ititude  and  am])litude  of  quota- 
tion, to  shed  all  maunt-r  of  side  lights  upon 
this  main  )iro|H^si(iun.  He  cites  Mr.  llam- 
erton's  ]>raise  of  tiic  excellent  manners  of 
the  French  ]H>asant :  "  They  are  full  of  in- 
telligence :  they  have  delicate  perceptions; 
thev  have  tact :  thcv  have  a  certain  retine- 
ment  wliich  a  brutalized  ])easant  couM  not 
possildy  have.  If  yon  talk  to  one  of  ihem 
at  his  own  home,  or  in  his  tield,  he  will 
enter  into  ccmversation  with  you  quite  ens- 
ily.  and  sustain  his  part  in  a  j'crfi'cily  be- 
coming way,  with  a  pleastint  comUination  of 
dignity  and  quiet  humor.  The  interval  be- 
tween him  an«l  a  Kentish  laborer  is  enor- 
mous.** lie  quntcs  Voltaire  as  aflinniug 
that  "the  gnat  gift  of  the  age  of  lA>uis 
XIV.  to  the  y\K>r\\\  was  the  gift  of  Si>ciety,*' 
and  sh«»ws  h<'w.  when  its  highidi>al  of  social 
mauner-i  was  imicc  tinnly  establi.-ihed,  and 
the  material  nocrssity  for  feudal  inequality 
pressed  u|xin  it  ni»  linger,  the  French  peo- 
ple introduced  cijuality  and  made  ihe  Rev- 
olution. "It  was  not  the  spirit  of  ]>hilan- 
thropy  which  mainly  inifx^lletl  the  French 
to  that  Kevolniion.  neither  was  it  the  spirit 
of  envy,  neither  was  it  the  love  of  ab.*tract 
idea-*,  though  all  these  did  s<»inething  lo- 
war<ls  it  :  ir  was  tlie  S)iirit  of  <'>rltti/.''  Tht-n 
we  have  the  lotimonv  of  M.  de  Lavtleve, 
the  poliiiral  tivniMuist,  who.  as  a  Belgian 
and  a  Prorostant.  cannot  be  sn>|»ected  of 
undue  partiality  :o  France,  to  the  effect 
that  "Frau'i*.  \m-\u2  the  country  of  F.nrupe 
where  xhr  >o\\  w  nmre  r.ixiiifi  than  any- 
where oxcfjii  in  Swir/.t-rland  and  Norway, 
is  at  the  s;imc  time  the  ci-untry  where  ma- 
terial well  -  I'cinj  is  mos:  widely  spreail ; 
where  wtnlih  h.v.  of  late  vfar>,  increased 
mo>i ;  anvi  \Oi'Tv  iK^pula: ion  is  least  outrun- 
ning :he  l:niit>  i\}iiih.  fi'r  the  iN«mfiirt  and 
imi^ri">s  of  tlir  x*urkinj  class  themsehi-s. 
iH'»m  T:<*iCs>arv."  But  here  in  France  and 
every V.  ■irr--  a:  •":  ..'-"Vr  jt*j  thiii:;s.  iTej»fais 
Mr.  A'-n.  !-.i.  w'i:\\  xh.xt  l^and  vot  rcs»Inte 
ni: era: ion  whioh  i>  ov.e  i-f  his  -iw:;  i,iiii>vn- 

• 

cr.asies  of  n.a-  ner.  '•  it  is  by  the  hnmanay 
of  t'rieir  m.jiiuvrsThat  men  are  made  e"jual." 
"  •  A  man  tV.ir.ks  to  *l;ow  himself  my  e«-jnal.* 
«a\-«  iioethe. "  t-\  i-.  isic  ■?  v.^.  —  that  is  to  *av. 

■  ■  ■ 

rivirse  and  r ;.■;■.  :  he  r.«>es  dot  >how  him<^ If 
my  equ.i"..  he  shv^s  himself  ^oh.'"    Now, 


the  manners  of  the  great  mass  of  his  own 
countrymen  Mr.  Arnold  sorrowful  It  pro- 
claims are  ffrob  rather  than  hamaoe.  Aud 
once  more  he  cites  a  correspondent  of  the 
»Siecle,  whose  letters  from  England  hare 
been  thought  worth  collection  in  a  rolame : 
"To  understand  the  success  of  Mesank 
Moody  and  8aukey  one  must  be  familiar 
with  English  manners;  one  must  knovr  the 
mind-deadening  influence  of  a  narrow  bih- 
lisni ;  one  must  have  exi>erienced  the  sense 
of  acute  ennni  which  the  aspei't  and  the  fre* 
quentation  of  this  great  divinon  of  English 
society  produce  in  others,  the  want  of  elas- 
ticity and  the  chronic  ennui  which  charac- 
terize this  class  itself,  petrified  in  a  narrow 
Protestantism  and  a  perpetnal  reading  of 
the  Bible."  Then,  while  admitting,  with  a 
tonch  of  his  more  youthfnl  humor,  that  a 
little  more  biblisin  would  perhaps  do  the 
Fn.Mich  no  harm,  the  unsparing  censor  con- 
tirm<  iu  the  most  emjthatic  manner  the 
truth  of  the  Frenchman's  pict are.  "It  is 
the  picture  of  a  class  which,  driven  bv  its 
sense  of  the  pt»wer  (»f  conduct,  in  the  begin-. 
uing  of  the  seventeenth  century  entered  the 
prison  of  punt'inisfn,and  had  tht  h-ji  tunted 
upnn  its  spirit  there  for  ttro  hindrtd  jfearg. 
They  did  not  know,  goi»d  and  earnest  pec^ 
pie  as  they  were,  that  to  the  building  np 
of  Imman  life  there  '^o  all  these  other  pow- 
ers also,  the  p«>wi'r  of  intt-Ueot  and  knowl- 
edge, the  i»*>wer  of  In-auty,  the  y»ower  of  so- 
cial life  and  manners."  They  thns  "created 
a  tyiH'  of  life  and  manner.<i  of  which  ther 
tht'mselvis.  indwd.  are  slow  to  lecogniie 
the  fault-,  but  wliich  is  fatally  rondumned 
by  its  hiib-iMi»nr>s.  its  immense  ennni.  and 
against  wliiih  tht-  instinct  of  self-preserra- 
tion  in  humanity  reUOs." 

The  remain inj;  essays  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
volume  are  not  liirectlv  ar-rnmenTatire  and 
didactic,  but  n^Mie  the  le-*  powerfnlly  do 
iht-y  enfonv  bis  convict i<tns.  In  the  essay 
on  Falkland  we  have  ni^ist  reverenilr  and 
sympathetically  prr'>»'iJi^'il  the  picturv  of  one 
Engli>htnan  who  Sicms  to  have  exeniplitied 
in  his  own  person,  an  i  vitt  tinichinf*)y. 
tlirouirbout  a  bri'-f  but  L'lorions  life  of  Uiir- 
ly-thrte  y»'ars.  aim- 'Si  all  I'ne  civilizing  pow- 
ers. —  knowled;:'-.  an.  urlianiiy .  and  spotless 
virtue.  In  tlu-  di]i-h:fn:  ]»aper  entitled  A 
French  Critic  on  tiixthr  we  have  reviewed, 
and  to  s<^mc  ext-n:  corriTied.  M.  Kdmond 
Si^hcrer's  ral'i-r  dry  •>;i'.n:iic  «'f  one  who 
was  Tirct  minrntlv  »n>:  mrinorablr  a  hvma*' 
iVf.  —  i:iij>tr.itinj  thv  jK^wers  of  beaatr, 
I  faming,  and  mk- a',  r.  tin  em  em  somewhat 
to  '.he  exclusion  of  the  sterner  fonrth. 
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of  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Milton,  on  the 
contrary,  M.  Scherer's  elaborate  .study  is 
made  the  hu^iA  of  one  which  represents  the 
^reat  epic  |><>et  of  Kn^land  aa  one  "  bom  a 
humanist,"  and,  as  one  may  wld,  in  the  very 
purple  of  huniauitariau  privilege,  yec  mas- 
tered before  his  life  was  done  bv  the  acerb 
and  rigid  spirit  of  puritanism.  Finally,  the 
brief  uuiioe  of  George  Sand  at  tiie  close  of 
.  tiie  volume  is  a  tribute,  ^rave,  tender,  and 
delicate  iis  may  be,  to  the  memory  of  a 
migiity  woman,  whose  strange  vagaries  in 
conduct  are  simjdy  and  sadly  admitted,  but 
whom  our  author  admires  with  an  unusual 
tDUch  of  fondiuss  for  tiiat  high  and  gener- 
ous ideal  of  human  life  to  which,  through 
evil  ri'|)ori  atid  good  rejKirt,  she  clung  with 
such  heroic  faith,  and  which  he  finds  so  like 
his  own.  **  hi  sentiment  de  La  vie  ideaUf  qui 
n\st  autre  que  la  vie  uiirmale,  telle  que  nous 
summes  op/u  le's  a  la  connaitre  "  ("  The  senti- 
ment of  the  ideal  life  which  is  none  other 
than  man's  normal  life  as  we  shall  some  day 
know  it"),  —  this,  he  s^iys,  wiis  from  first 
to  last,  (ieorge  8and*8  ruling  thought;  and 
it  is  i\&  a  ptTsonage  inspired  by  this  great 
thought  that  he  himself  reveres  her,  and 
holds  her  up  to  the  veneration  of  his  coao- 
trymtn. 

To  give  in  a  half  dozen  paragraphs,  or 
even  pages,  the  gist  of  as  many  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold'a  complex  and  crowded  essays  is  a 
ditticult,  if  not  an  impossible  matter.  He 
Siiys  single  things  so  much  better  than  they 
am  e\er  be  said  again  that  the  tcmptiition 
to  run  into  fragmentary  quotation  is  almost 
irresi>til)le.  Monovcr,  the  form  of  his  ar- 
gument oftcsn  nnders  it  specially  difficult 
of  ('ompros>ion  ;  for  there  i>  in  liim  a  strange 
mixture  of  terseness  of  phraseology  with  a 
certain  diffuseness  of  logic.  He  is  almost 
undulv  inductive.  He  a'^sembles  such  a 
multitude  of  instances,  balances,  corrects, 
offsets,  with  such  intinite  pains  and  patience, 
that  one  is  sure  to  drop  some  of  his  finer 
threads  of  thought  when  one  attempts  a 
rapid  gat  hiring  up,  and  one  is  not  always 
sure  of  having  kept  hold  of  the  main,  essen- 
tial one<.  liut  Mr.  Arnold  is,  after  all,  not 
half  as  dogmatic  as  he  sometimes  has  the 
air  of  being,  and  his  keen  and  subtle  con- 
sideratious  arc  pre>ented,  as  he  himself  says 
sointwhi-re  iu  the  present  volume,  not  so 
much  in  tin-  hope  of  winning  proselytes  to 
a  fixed  c<h1c  of  opinitin,  as  bv  wav  of  assem- 
bliug  matter  '*  for  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
think,"  wlio  desire  to  >ee  things  as  they  real- 
ly are,  —  "the  friends  of  humane  life,  the 
lovers  of  }»erfeciiou."     In  this  latter  spirit 


let  us  glance  for  one  moment  at  the  bearing 
of  some  of  his  views  on  the  tough  problems 
of  American  societv. 

m 

When,  in  his  character  of  uncompromising 
critic,  he  sets  forth  the  bigotry,  the   con- 
ceit, the  ignorance,  the   low  and  unlovely 
ideal  of  life  and  manners,  of  the  great  En- 
glish middle  class,  and  then  sums  up  the 
dangers  which  await  England  if  she  falls 
under  the  complete  control  of  this  narrow- 
minded  and  blunt-mannered  hounjeoisie  by 
Baying  that  she  will  be  Americanized,  the 
climax  is  naturally  an  nnpleasant  one  for 
an  American  to  reach.     But  let  us  at  least 
show  that  we  have  the  nobility  which  can 
rise  above  personal  pique,  and  recognize 
and  respect  truth  under  whatever  disguise 
it  comes  to  us.     It  is  true,  then,  that  onr 
whole  nation  is  one  enormous  middle  class. 
We  have  no  nobility,  and  we  have  no  peas- 
antry. We  have  no  class  as  highly  civilized 
as  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Old  World, 
and  jnre  have  no  class  as  hopeless  of  civiliza- 
tion as  its  inferior  classes,  since  here  there 
is  at  least  room  and  food  enough  for  all 
the  appalling  millions  who  arc  born.    We 
have  some  rather  highly  civilized  individu- 
als, a  few  in  each  of  our  great  cities  and 
their  environs,  —  individuals   who  are    in 
every  way  worthy  to  associate  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  privileged  in   older  lands, 
and  who,  let  it  be  added,  have  never,  as  in- 
dividuals, failed  of  a  most  grsicious  welcome 
among  them.    But  the  effect  of  such  indi- 
viduals upon  the  quality  of  the  mass  has 
never  been  appreciable,  —  the  less  iu  that 
the   higher  they  rise  above  the  injiss,   the 
more  tliey  are  acteil  upon  by  a  sort  of  cen- 
trifugal  force,  which   tends  to  keep   them 
separate  units,  and  throw  them  off  entirely 
from  it. 

Enthusiastic  individuals  among  ns,  con- 
scious of  cultivated  tastes  and  generous  de- 
sires and  purposes,  will  be  ready  to  resent 
on  their  own  behalf  the  admis.sion  of  the 
truth,  and  to  point  with  an  affronted  air  to 
their  private  efforts  and  achievements.  Bat 
here  also  let  us  at  least  have  the  comfort, 
as  Mr.  Amohl  says,  "  de  ne  pas  etre  dupe  " 
(of  not  being  taken  in).  If  these  individuals 
really  love  their  country,  they  will  stop  talk- 
ing and  thinking  of  themselves  and  their 
work,  and  continue  for  a  long  while  yet  to 
labor  without  recognition  or  reward.  For 
as  yet  they  have  not  diminished  the  sam 
of  our  "  hideousness "  by  a  fraction  large 
enough  to  be  expressed  at  all. 

Per  contrUf  we  may  venture  to  encourage 
ourselves  by  reflecting  that  we  learn  easily 
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and  civilize  quickly.  It  may  take  seveu  cent- 
uries to  niiikc  a  };eiitleniutt  in  Kuro|»e,  but 
the  thin^  ha<  hvau  dune  in  the  Uuiied  States, 
and  done  con>niiiniatoly  well,  in  one.  Here- 
by we  jKTmve  one  advantage  we  shall  have 
in  the  wny  of  some  time  brin;:in^  our  stand- 
ard of  MK'ial  retinement  up  to  a  k-vel  with 
our  standard  of  political  equality,  which,  ad 
our  author  truly  says,  liatt  now  unhappily, 
M>  far,  I'utrun  it.  You  shall  travel  in  a  com- 
mon car  ovtT  one  of  our  cotintrv  railwavs, 
and  just  when  you  are  most  oppre>si.'d  and 
dishearteni-d  by  the  ^zem-ral  boori>hiJt>ss  and 
ap)>ari-ut  vul;;arity  of  your  companions  you 
shall  perc«  ivi-  sonte  jrrace  of  lKlpfuln»*s<, 
some  trait  of  rlnvnlry  or  Hue  fcelin;:,  in  the 
most  loutish  individual  ]irest>nt,  for  which 
you  nii;:ht  hma  have  waiu'd  iu  vain  anion;; 
a  mnfh  higher  trrade  o(  travrlurs  beyond 
the  sea.  Dean  Staidcy,  wlien  he  paid  us  a 
little  visit  last  autumn,  was  amazed  to  >ee 
how  Well  s«»meof  u^  alrcadv  understand  the 
science  of  i»liysical  comfort,  the  jiitch  to 
which  we  liave  carrif»l  some  of  tlie  more 
material  rt-tinenii'ntsof  liviuj:.  Finally,  Mr. 
^[atthi'w  Arnold's  own  ]MH'm<  (the  best  ami 
daintiest  of  ihein)  have  been  reprinted  in  a 
fifteen-cent  edition  by  tiie  canniest  ]niblis)i- 
injr  house  in  iheionntrv  for  railwav  circnla- 
tion,  and  have  had  an  uncominonly  pood 
sale.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  notes,  fro  and 
con,  which  may  l»e  jotted  tlown  on  the  mar- 
gins of  Mr.  Arnold's  noble  and  su^^restive 
e8s;iys,  for  our  own  private  con^itieratidn. 
as  material  for  the  thou^iits  o(  A/nfn'mhs 
who  think. 

—  Mr.  WilU^rforee  Xewti)n*s  Iwnfk  of  es- 
Kiys^  shows  a  very  ]»]e;isant  .•spirit  of  cand«»r 
anil  vi  bre.hltli.  The  ran;;e  of  sul»jects  is 
wide  enonirh  to  afford  a  lari;e  tield  to  wan- 
der in,  and  the  author  i>  frank  enonirh  to 
he  willing  to  Irt  liis  readers  see  that  he 
likes  to  wander  about  in  it,  and  look  at  the 
thinps  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  not  with  ])ro- 
found  insight,  at  le:u<«t  with  a  ]dea<ed  and 
not  un|ili'a>in:i-  curiosity.  He  h:«s  some- 
thinir  to  say  abnut  the  seliiMil-men.  and 
about  Savi<nar«ila  anil  Laeonlaire  an-l  F.d- 
ward  Inini::  h»'  eon>iib'rs  the  Tre-iMit  Dav 
Klements  in  Ciiri-.iianity,  and  t!ie  Causes 
of  Here>v  :  and  end-*  hi<  Imuk  bv  a  i:i-.'»er. 
tatii^n.  si<nii'*what  t!ii'iiliii:ieal.  u|Hin  ilie  n-it 
yet  exhau^t^  •!  subjeet  ff  <  »rit:inal  Sin. 

AVhile  tin's  •ii-eursivmess  ajwi  i-ase  in  writ- 
ing has  a  ^ilie  which  is  imt  without  eharm. 
■till  11  i^  tu  !>i>  >aid  iliat  it  mav  lie  earrieil 

*  £»:7i,.«  0-'  T^- Ihtv :   U'in;ti'us  ant  T^'i  "i'lril. 
By   Willi  vM   Wm-.MiiMT..  t   Newtu.n.      lU'-t'-n  .   A 
WillLtiii^  A:  i"c.     i-7:«. 


SO  far  as  to  be  destructive  of  all  litenrr 
form.  It  might  be  hard  to  define  exact!/ 
the  form  of  an  essay,  but  one  has  ouly  to 
remember  the  work  of  the  maaters  in  this 
kind  of  writing  to  see  that  an  essay  mar  be 
made  a  flawleas  work  of  art.  Apparvntlv 
little  restricted  by  form,  it  may  wander, 
and  wander  charmingly,  and  yet  all  the 
time  1)0  Howing  iu  Bubordinatiou  tu  the  hid- 
den law  of  its  existence,  like  s  brook. 
Least  of  all  is  it  like  the  newspaper  artirle, 
to  which,  iu  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Taine 
wiiich  serves  as  his  preface,  Mr.  Newton 
seems  willing  to  liken  it.  It  is  partly  from 
this  mi.Hconcept ion  that  our  author  has 
made  a  lM>ok  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  unqnalitied  praise.  The  style  is  neither 
clear  nor  graceful ;  wonls  are  often  used  in 
a  way  to  battle  the  imagination  of  the  most 
ingenions  reader.  What,  for  in>tauce,  does 
this  mean  ?  "  Into  this  cultured  bnt  cor- 
rupt city  t)f  Florence,  given  up  to  the  idol- 
atry of  art,  and  with  no  true  Ixdief  in  tlw 
out fy nil/  doi'trines  of  Chri>tianity,  the  young 
Savonarola  came."  Or  what  would  a  teach- 
er of  rhetoric  sav  to  tliis  sentence  ?  "  Thus 
cla-selv  do  these  two  worbls  often  collide." 
And  wliat  is  true  of  the  style  is  also  unhafv 
pily  true  of  the  sul)Siance  of  the  essays. 
They  are  full  of  newspaper-like  inaccura- 
cies. Two  of  tliem.  at  least,  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  essavs  at  all.    Tliev  are  sermons. 

»  •  ■ 

pure  and  simple,  lacking  only  the  needless 
formality  of  a  text,  and  mi::ht  have  been 
deliven'd  from  any  i»ulpit.  Hut  of  the  oth> 
ers  that  mav  be  called  essavs,  it  is  to  be 
siiid  til  at  they  constantly  di«a)ipoint  ihe 
reader's  hop*-,  either  by  over-.««titement,  or 
by  in.idequate  statement,  of  tlie  thing  of 
whieh  the  writer  i*  talking.  Here  is  a  typ- 
ical in>tanee  of  what  we  mean:  — 

"  After  William  of  Champeaux,"  our  au- 
thor says,  "came  AUdard,  with  his  two- 
Cilged  sword  of  bn-adth,  which  cut  in  the 
twiifold  way,  *  *S/r  tt  non*  —  *  Yes  and  no ;  * 
and  after  Abelard  comes  Hugo,  the  mystic." 

T»)  sav  that  the  Sic  ei  Non  treat ive  of 
Abelard  is  ]iritper1y  to  be  Ci>nsideretl  in  the 
ordor  of  time  as  ciMnini:  lietwcen  William 
of  Chaiiii>eaux  anil  Huirh  of  St.  Victor  is 
to  make  a  very  donlitt'ul  statement  imleed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  exisieil :  the  Rene- 
diciini's  in  later  tinit-s  had  a  cxpy  which  they 
snp]tr«'ssed  as  injurious  to  morals:  bnt  that 
it  was  ]»nbli>h'd  i\\\\  whi-re  near  the  lime 
that  it  was  tiritti'ii  ui-  .M-e  no  r«^a>on  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  vrar  \>'M\.  M.  Vieitir  Cousin, 
as  the  late  Sir  .I.mn-i  S;e]i!ieii  says,  first 
gave  the  ireatisi*  to  the  world  iu  the  edi- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  Abelard,  which  he 
brought  out  iu  that  year. 

Theit  are  smaller  lapses,  also,  to  which 
one  does  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  call  at- 
tention. Nothing  is  said,  for  instance,  of 
the  work  of  education  to  which  Lacordaire 
devoted  himself  after  leaving  the  pulpit. 
He  is,  morever,  represented  as  being  a  Do- 
minican monk,  and  as  wearing  at  one  time 
the  Benedictine,  and  at  another  the  Carmel- 
ite habit. 

All  Frenchmen,  Mr.  Newton  says,  are  of 
the  Franks  Frenehv  ;  and  the  first  i  stance 
he  gives  under  this  head  is  St.  Philip  Neri, 
who  was  born  in  Florence  and  lived  in 
Home.  Mr.  Keble  is  said  to  have  been  "in 
full  Ryni])athy  with  Pusey  and  the  Oxford 
the(>lo;L;ians ;"  as  if  Keble  were  not  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
at  Oxford,  and  active  iu  it  long  before  Dr. 
Pusey  joined  it ! 

The>e  slips  may  be  great  or  small ;  but 
whether  great  or  small,  they  are  great 
enough  to  lessen  the  pleasure  which  the 
reader  may  justly  take  in  Mr.  Newton's  es- 
says. Of  the  theoloiu'ieal  e.<isays,  strictly  so 
called,  it  does  not  come  within  our  prov- 
ince to  speak ;  but  in  them  also,  we  fancy, 
tlie  trained  tlieologian  would  miss  the  high- 
est deuree  of  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  of 
knowled^^e  and  of  aeeuracy  of  statement. 

—  A  eomj)lete  analysis  of  the  processes  of 
thought  and  of  meehauism  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  is 
j)Ossil)le  only  to  an  arti>t ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
tind  in  the  ]>rofession  eillier  the  willingness 
to  undertake,  or  the  capacity  to  carry  out, 
such  a  task,  —  still  more,  perhaps,  to  see  it 
performed  with  sincerity.  But  under  the 
impulse  of  that  intellectuality,  that  habit 
of  self  examination  and  conscientiousness, 
which  are  distinciive  characteristics  of  mod- 
ern artists,  tin-  attempt  is  now  occasionally 
m.ade,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  practice  of 
art.  Among  these  attempts  Thomas  Cou- 
tiire's  Method(»  ei  Entretiens  d'Atelier  h:ui 
been  long  familiar  to  his  pupils  and  friends, 
Hud  has  exerci-i'd  no  small  iniluence  upon 
eonteni])orary  art.  esj>ecially  in  France,  but 
more  from  the  spirit  displayed  in  it  than 
from  any  scienlitic  or  exact  exposition 
therein  contained.  Therefore  a  translation 
of  this  iiitcresiin^^  work  into  English,*  al- 
though in  fact  it  is  here  and  there  too 
loyal  to  tlu'  iilioinatic  French  text  to  be 
reallv  irood  Eii;:li>h,  mav  be  welcomed  bv 
all  who   are   comerned  directly  as   practi- 

'  Conrcrs'itinns  on  Art  Methods.  By  THOMAS 
CoLTuuK.     Tniu^laU'd   from  the  French  by  S.  E. 


tioners,  or  indirectly  as  critics  and  patrons, 
in  the  rational  development  of  art.  The 
scope  of  the  book  may  be  best  understood, 
perhaps,  from  the  master's  own  words:  — 

"  This  book  is  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation, llebellious  against  all  science, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  learn  by 
academic  means.  Were  these  teachings 
bad  ?  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  understood 
them.  The  sight  of  nature,  the  eager  de- 
sire to  produce  that  which  captivated  me, 
guided  me  better  than  words,  which  seemed 
useless ;  and  besides,  I  confess  to  my  shame 
I  did  not  wish  to  listen.  This  independ- 
ence has  cost  me  dear.  I  have  often  mis- 
taken the  way,  sometimes  entirely  lost  my- 
self; but  there  have  come  to  me  from  these 
failures  great  results,  great  light.  I  come 
out  from  them  more  robust ;  torn  to  pieces, 
it  is  true,  but  no  less  valiant.  These  intel- 
lectual gymnastics  have  formed  within  me 
a  good  artistic  tempei-ament" 

This  book,  however,  is  eminently  the 
work  of  a  painter,  —  a  man  rather  of  senti- 
ment and  emotions  than  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  arranged  iu  any  scicntiiic 
form,  and  gives  but  little  exact  technical 
instruction ;  but  it  exhibits  the  inspiring 
spirit  and  force  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  is 
abounding  in  hints,  full  of  the  loose  logic 
of  the  studio,  expressed  with  inliuite  6on- 
homie,  and  illustrated  by  tales  of  personal 
experience,  told  with  all  of  a  Frenchman's 
vivacity  and  with  all  of  an  artist's  dramat- 
ic instinct.  The  student  or  critic  cannot 
fail  to  find  in  these  pages  not  only  amuse- 
ment, but  some  new  and  precious  inspira- 
tions. Thus,  there  is  a  chapter  or  two  on 
drawing  which  may  be  accepted  as  ex  cathe- 
dree.  The  remarks  on  the  close  observation 
of  nature  rather  than  of  art  or  of  the  an- 
tique, as  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
sound  foundations,  are  excellen  t  and  timely, 
and  in  certain  brief  sentences  are  expressed 
volumes  of  truth :  *'  Use  three  quarters  of 
your  eyes  for  observation,  and  one  quarter 
for  drawing."  "  Above  all  things,  be  hum- 
ble; in  the  art  of  painting,  humility  is  the 
greatest  strength."  "  If  you  look  superfi* 
cially,"  says  the  painter,  summarizing  the 
results  of  an  afternoon's  study  by  the  bor- 
ders of  a  stream,  wherein  there  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  innumerable  wonders  of  life» 
color,  and  form,  —  **  if  you  look  superficial^ 
ly,  you  have  only  a  common  image ;  look 
longer  and  deeper,  the  image  becomes  sab- 
lime."    "  I  hope  you  have  observed  that  I 
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attach  little  i!iiiM>rtamce  io  so-callcd  rnles, 
and  safrifii'e  tlicm  willingly  for  the  expres- 
sion of  natnral  sentiment/*  "  Tol>e  a  j;oo<i 
servunt  of  art  is  well ;  this  is  not  bein^  a 
slave  to  nature  and  the  masters."  Such 
ideas  arc  the  basis  of  Coutiire's  teaching 
and  prnrtice,  and  his  ap])Iication  of  them  in 
the  cha[>tenic>n  dniwin^,  color,  composition, 
portraiture,  value.-*,  etc.,  is  remarkable  for 
a  certain  pictures<|ui'neHd  of  statement  and 
a  certain  breadth  and  li)>erality  of  compre- 
hension, which  are  the  natural  expn'>j*ions 
of  a  man  of  ori;;inal  thou^^ht  ami  .*(nccess- 
ful  achievement.  1 1  is  hints  of  pnictice  in 
the  use  of  pi;;ments,  thoui;h  mere  hints,  are 
extremely  su;ri:e.'<iive,  and  those  who  have 
followed  his  method.^  have  found  their  re- 
ward in  a  distinctive  purity  and  sweetness 
of  tone,  and  in  a  luminous  quality  of  atmos- 
pheric effect.  Not  the  least  interesiinp  and 
instrnctive  f»arts  of  this  volume  are  th<»se 
which  contain  his  impressions  of  the  art  of 
Delacroix,  in  which  ho  finds  an  imposing; 
display  of  artitice  at  the  exjieu<e  of  natural 
inspirations  and  study  ;  of  that  of  Decamp, 
which  he  admin*s  without  stint;  of  that  of 
Titian,  Verone.'*e,  liubens.  Raphael,  Keni- 
branilt,  Watteau,  (Jros,  I'tnissin,  and  Van 
Dyck.  Of  these  masters  he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  fearlessness,  like 
an  artist  in  his  own  studio  conversinjj  with 
his  pupils,  —  like  a  man  who  has  arrived  at 
convictions  by  practice,  and  not  by  theory. 
Indeed,  a  lar^re  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
8iu;;ular  volume  is  to  I)e  attributed  to  the 
apparently  unirnanlcd  character  of  these 
studio  talk.<t.  Ideas  are  not  evolved  with 
any  formality  of  sfM-ech ;  it  is  not  a  literary 
performance  ;  there  is  neither  order,  com- 
pactness of  thonjrht,  nor  neatness  of  .ex- 
pression in  the  deve]o[>ment  of  the  theme, 
and  some  passages  have  absolutely  no  raison 
(J^eti-e.  lu  parts  one  has  to  ^et  behind  the 
straggliiij;  text  and  to  read  between  the 
lines  to  disco viT  what  is  in  the  master's 
mind  ;  but  the  artistic  tbou;.'ht  of  the  {laint- 
cr  of  the  Ihriiiidnf  is  worth  looking;  for  iu 
the  midst  of  any  indirectness  of  hiti>rua^e. 
Soimtimes  li»»  talks  as  if  lie  wrre  in  fn»nt  of 
his  ea^ei,  with  palette  on  thumb,  half  ab- 
sorbi'tl  in  tlie  proilu('ti<»n  of  effects  upon  tho 
canvas,  but  ni«-anwhi!e  utlerin;^  thoughts 
out  of  tin*  fulln»'!«s  of  his  ex])erience  and 
observation.  The  wlmlo  performance,  how- 
ever, is  ;ri'nuine,  manly,  and  wholesome. 
It  is  to  be  obsiTvcjl,  in«)reover,  that  hid 
utiituiie  towards  his  ])U)»ils  throughout, 
t])ou;;h  natural  and  unafl'eeifi).  is  full  of  di<;- 
nity,  though  earnest  and  unci'inpnimisinj;, 


it  is  iDi»pin.>d  with  sweetness  and  modeitj. 
The  didactivc  form  of  the  conveiBatioiM  is 
never  offensive;  one  cod  sit  at  tbe  fed  of 
this  master  with  no  loss  of  self-respect,  and 
with  an  absolute  assurance  that  hU  own  in- 
dividuality is  not  to  be  lessened,  but  rather 
increased  and  consecrated  to  efforts  in  the 
purest  regions  of  truth.  The  pi'rsuDal  in- 
struction of  Couture  was  dariuf^  his  life- 
time regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  priri- 
leges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  student  of  art, 
and  no  one  left  his  atelier  without  irub- 
ened  inspirations  and  a  certain  masteij  of 
the  te<-hni(iue,  each  according  to  his  capae- 
ity.  This  little  book,  with  its  unique  flaTW 
of  personality,  opens  those  hospitable  doon 
to  all  the  world. 

—  After  the  studio  talks  of  Couture,  who 
is  recognised  as  a  master  in  an  age  of  com- 
plicated ideals,  —  an  age  not  prone  to  ele- 
vate individualities  into  any  such  dtstiuctiMi, 
—  Kuskin's  matchless  eloquence  upon  the 
same  themes  may  be  studied  with  a  new  in- 
telligence.^ As  far  as  the  obserration  of 
nature  and  the  general  views  of  art  an 
concerned,  the  artist  and  the  critic  an  in 
close  concord.  In  many  essential  pants 
there  is  an  al>solute  identity  of  thonght, 
though  in  all  probability  the  Frenchman, 
after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  never  looked 
to  sueh  a  Nazareth  as  Kngland  for  any  ad- 
vanced view  of  the  subject.  But  the  con- 
trast in  the  methods  and  in  the  habits  of 
thought  and  expres^iou  of  the  two  men  if 
signitiaiut.  The  one,  living  in  the  mkirt 
of  a  people  who  have  for  centuries  loved 
beauty  for  it<  own  sake,  inheriting  this 
precious  ca]):icity  of  loving,  together  with 
all  tbe  liccumulated  traditions  of  national 
art,  utters  his  cvmvictious  with  decision  and 
tirnmos  indeed,  but  with  a  certain  modcstj 
and  kindlines'«  of  expression  which  seemi 
to  recognize  in  his  hearers  an  iutelligtnt 
companionship  iu  art.  Moreover,  his  oe- 
cu  pat  ion  us  a  painter  prevents  him  from 
ever  separating  his  theory  from  hi«  pno* 
tice.  An  a>pei't  of  nature,  a  human  fan 
and  tiguie,  are  indi.ssidubly  associated  in 
his  mind  ^\itli  their  csipa^-ity  to  be  por- 
trayed by  ]iroc<»es  of  art.  \Vheii  he  has 
ubserveil  an  effiTt.  straightway  he  sets  a 
palette  to  expre.s.^  his  imprt^Mious  in  n^aid 
to  it.  The  grt'ai  Kiiglish  critic,  on  the  olW 
er  hanil,  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
prophet  preacliing  the  truth  to  heathen  ■» 
believers,  ih  htutt  tn  bat.  He  is  arrogaal 
and  d(  tiant.     Hit  brings  nut  peace,  bat  ft 
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swonl,  and  compels  a  nation  to  sit  at  bis 
feet  and  be  couverted.  Perhaps  no  other 
attitude  or  metliod  of  propagaudism  could 
have  been  equally  eHicieiit  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who,  at  tlie  time  when  he  wrote  as 
an  Oxford  j^raduate,  were  siugularly  i^^o- 
raut  of  art,  and  8in«;ularly  inaccessible  to 
the  influence  of  the  bcauiiful.  He  accom< 
plished  his  purpose,  and  the  book  by  which 
mainly  a  nation  was  aroused  has  become  a 
monumeut.  But  an  artist  cannot  read  it 
without  an  instinctive  feelin;^  of  antago- 
nism; not  so  much  beeause  of  its  matter  as 
of  its  manner.  For  if  no  other  writer  ever 
aludied  nature  so  closelv,  or  wrote  with 
huch  iinj)ressive  elo<iuenee  of  conviction, 
surely  none  has  e.xhiliited  less  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  has  been  less 
tolerant  of  oi)position,  however  intelligent. 
Moreover,  in  his  work  the  essential  person- 
ality of  the  artist  ius  an  element  of  expres- 
sion is  not  ree<)«;nized ;  the  necessary  mech- 
anisms of  art.  with  th-ir  compromises,  their 
balance,  and  their  contrast  of  values,  are 
less  to  hitn  tlian  nature  pure  and  simple. 
He  would  yield  nothinj;  to  considerations  of 
techniiiue.  He  is  primarily  less  an  artist 
than  a  student  of  nature,  and  he  has  in- 
fluenced art  rather  by  making  critics  than 
by  direct  appeal.<>  to  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. Bxit  the  fundamental  truths  con- 
ceruins:  nature  which  he  has  set  forth  can- 
not  be  gainsaid,  and  cannot  be  made  too 
familiar  to  us. 

Contenipor.ineous  with  Couture's  Conver- 
sations, to  which  we  hive  just  referred,  the 
Messrs.  Ai»j)lcton  have  published,  in  their 
new  llaniiy- Volume  Series,  a  selection  of 
pa>saL:es  Ironi  Modern  Painters,  wliich, 
taken  c<>n>ecntively,  are  intended  to  present 
the  main  ar;;uinent  of  the  work,  with  the 
exception  of  those  sj)ecial  discussions  which 
are  iutelli«ril>le  oulv  bv  means  of  elaborate 
engravin:xs.  These  >eleeti«>ns  are  preceded 
by  a  Krief  thou^ih  aceej)table  bii)graphical 
sketch.  The  excerj)is  are  well  chosen,  and 
arranj^i-d  in  tln"  form  of  a  continuous  essay, 
each  di\i-i«»i)  of  wiiich  has  its  distinctive 
title,  and  is  made  accessible  by  a  sutKcicnt 
table  of  cnttiiis.  It  is  a  useful  Ixiok,  and 
contain-  the  Lurni  of  a  j:reat  historical  rev- 
olution in  ihf  o'servatiou  of  nature,  if  not 
in  the  j)ra».tic('  of  art. 

—  Of  the  i:ivat  men  of  our  time,  none  has 
rived  a  life  >•>  dev<»id  of  picturesqueness, 
and  aj»j»ealiiiL:  so  little  to  the  ima;;ination, 
a>  wa--  tliat  of  ili-  late  Mr.  Thiers;  yet  it  is 
well  worth  s:u«-.y.  even  asi'ie  from  the  ira- 
I>ortance  of  the  events  with  which  it  had  to 


do.  For  Thiers  possessed  virtaes  which 
alone  in  a  public  man  would  have  made 
him  conspicuous  in  France.  In  the  tint 
place,  he  cared  exclusively  for  things,  the 
name  they  bore  being  to  him  a  matter  of 
entire  indifference.  He  had,  in  fact,  almost 
no  touch  of  sentiment  in  his  moral  make- 
up,—  a  lack  which  in  his  case  implied  not 
only  great  clearness  of  view,  but  entire  un- 
concern with  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  mat- 
ter. Then,  whatever  theory  he  might  have 
adopted,  he  stuck  to  it ;  neither  argument 
nor  derision  could  shake  his  faith  ;  neither 
unpopularity  nor  temporary  advaut:tge 
could  induce  him  to  give  the  lie  to  his  past. 
And,  lastly,  he  never  ranted,  and  was  never 
servile  ;  kings  and  mobs  might  come  to  him, 
—  he  would  not  go  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thiers 's  faults  were  most  serious ;  and, 
though  they  may  not  really  have  been  more 
developed  than  in  many  othere,  they  stand 
out  plainer  in  him  than  in  anybody  else, 
Metternich,  perhai)s,  excepted.  Not  that  he 
can  1)6  accused  of  political  cynicism ;  for  cyn- 
icism implies  a  standard  of  goodness,  and  of 
this  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  To 
him  politics  was  a  gamo,  in  which  the  great 
object  was  to  damage  and  to  browbeat  your 
opponent ;  a  politician's  business  was  by  no 
means  a  seeking  after  truth  and  justice,  with 
a  resolution  to  stand  by  them  when  found. 
Thiers  saw  not  only  that  all  the  world  's  a 
stage,  but  also  that  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try is  a  play.  This  situation  he  ever  re- 
garded with  the  eye  of  a  born  manager. 
A  quiet,  domestic  village  comedy  might 
have  its  advantages,  —  was  indeed  just  the 
thing  for  Germans  and  Italians ;  but  it  was 
quite  unworthy  of  Frenchmen,  who  must 
ever  be  kept  preparing  or  acting  some 
startling  melodrama.  At  whatever  cost, 
the  stage  must  always  be  ready  to  produce 
a  thrilling  spectacle ;  and  whatever  tended 
to  make  the  actors  less  inclined  to  tliis  sort 
of  thing  therein  condemned  itself.  Through- 
out his  long  career,  Thiers  renuiined  faith- 
ful to  this  idea,  and  never  lost  it  from  view. 
In  his  youth  he  preached  the  worship  of 
military  glory,  an<l  of  Bonapaite,  its  proph- 
et ;  in  his  manhood  he  was  ever  the  enemy 
of  freedom  and  union  abroad,  because  they 
made  France  appear  not  positively,  but 
relatively,  less  fortunate;  in  his  old  age  he 
opposed  at  home  schemes  the  most  essen- 
tial to  political  well-being  and  national  civ- 
ilization (such  as  decentralusation  and  the 
abolition  of  a  professional  army),  because 
such  measures  would  make  the  French  peo- 
ple less  fond  of  theatrical  parade,  less  di»- 
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posed  to  engage  in  risky  adventures,  more 
willing  to  busy  their  minds  and  hands  with 
affairs  at  home. 

Yet  it  was  the  singular  fate  of  Thiers, 
after  spending  a  lon^  life  in  this  fashion,  to 
be  in  his  last  years  of  the  greatest  service 
to  his  country,  at  a  time  when  greater  and 
better  men  could  uot  have  done  half  so  well. 
And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
time,  as  well  i\s  of  the  wonderful  pictur- 
csqueness  of  all  French  history,  that  the 
two  large  volumes  of  Mr.  Jules  Simon.^ 
covering  as  they  do  but  two  years  of  time, 
should  uot  only  be  eagerly  read  in  Franco, 
but  should  excite  great  interest  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  Then,  at  the  same 
time  that  ai)pears  this  history  of  Thiers's 
presidency,  we  have  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  biography  *  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  from  the 
manuscript  of  Mr.  Francois  le  Goff.  In  both 
these  books  is  visible  that  strong  bias  char- 
acteristic of  almost  all  books  on  historv  writ- 
ten  by  Frenchmen,  —  a  ua'ive  belief  that 
fortrign  nations  have  no  rights  that  France  is 
bound  to  respect,  and,  as  regards  domestic 
affairs,  the  tirmest  confidence  in  the  wicked 
disj>ositi(>n  of  all  outside  their  own  party. 
Historically,  of  course,  Mr.  Simon's  work  is 
very  valuable,  for  the  writer  is  not  only  an 
able  man,  but  was  a  ])rominent  actor  in  the 
events  de>cril)ed.  But  in  his  book,  as  in  the 
other,  is  evident  that  fatal  vice  of  French 
writers,  a  constant  effort  to  flatter  a  party, 
and  a  sublime  indifference  to  truth  as  re- 
gards foreigners.  Mr.  Simon,  in  fact,  is  a 
Parisian  before  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
soundly  belal)ors  the  conservatives  of  the 
Assembly  for  daring  to  hold  the  meetings 
of  that  bodv  in  Versailles.  "  To  make  little 
of  Paris,"  he  s:iys,  "  is  to  mnJvC  little  of 
France,  and  to  lessen  its  wealth.  Foreign- 
ers come  to  >ee  Paris  rather  than  France. 
To  wealthy  and  enlii;htened  Eurojie  Paris 
is  France,  and  the  stren^rth  and  splendor  of 
France  are  estimated  l)y  the  streni^th  and 
splendor  of  Pari<.  All  the  rest  of  the 
world  takes  its  ta>tes,  its  fashions,  antl  its 
customs  from  Paris  ;  submits  to  its  judg- 
ment; conies  thither  as  to  the  universal 
meeting-place,  the  eentre  of  civili/atiou." 
He  cannot  remark  that  the  Cierman  neither 

»  Thf  Goverttmrnt  of  M.  Tliiers,  frotn  f^th  Feb- 
ruarff,  l^ll.i.  L'J/A  .Ifrtv,  1873.  From  the  Frt'iirh 
of  M.  .lui.KS  .^Jjmdn.  In  two  volumes.  Now  York: 
Charlfs  Scril>n«T"H  St>n<.    1879. 

«  The  Li/f  nf"  Louis  Aiin!/ihe  Thiers.  By  Francois 
LI  Goff.  Traimlatoa  from  the  niipubli<iheJ  M9..  hj 
Theodore  St.vnto.n,  A.  M.  New  York:  ti.  V.  Put- 
uam's  Sons.     1S79. 


insulted  the  inhabitants  of  the  citj,  nor 
stole  their  goods,  without  intimating  that 
they  abstained  only  because  they  were  ft 
pack  of  slaves  under  the  eye  of  a  master ; 
while  later  he  repeats  the  long  since  ex- 
posed  newspaper  stories  about  the  illegiti- 
mate  fondness  of  *'  Prussian  "  officers  (Mr. 
Simon  knows  no  other  Germans  than  PrnS' 
sians,  just  as  the  Sotrthem  troops  knew  no 
Northerners  but  Yankees)  for  French  clocke 
and  women's  clothes.  Perhai^  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  petty  malice  is 
where  Mr.  Simon  first  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  German  emperor,  whom  he  speaks 
of  as  "  the  king,  or  rather,  since  he  chose  to 
give  himself  that  title  at  Versailles,  the  em- 
peror ;  **  thus  giving  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  King  Wilhelm  appropriated  the 
title  from  vanitv,  after  the  fashion  ef  Bona- 
parte,  instead  of  its  being  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  princes  of  the  nation,  as  a  part 
of  a  great  political  change.  The  value  of 
the  book  really  consists  in  the  author*8  ac- 
count of  home  affairs,  and  especially  in  the 
three  chapters  of  the  second  volume.  The 
Work  of  Legislation,  The  Liberation  of  the 
Territory,  and  The  24th  of  May.  We  have 
here  a  full  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  departmental  councils,  of  the  new  annj 
laws,  of  the  proposed  educational  acts,  of 
Thiers's  financial  schemes,  etc.,  and  of  the 
final  struggle  between  the  president  and  the 
parliament.  To  knowledge,  however,  Mr. 
Simon  does  not  unite  literarv  skill,  and  both 
the.^e  books  transhite  militarv  and  adminis- 

m 

trative  terms  in  such  a  wav  that  thev  must 
be  incomprehensible  to  all  not  familiar  with 
the  original  expre.<«sions.  ^[r.  I.«e  Gofif*8 
book,  it  should  be  said,  is  openly  a  eulogj, 
passin<j:  over  in  silence  the  least  creditable 
acts  of  Thicrs's  c<ireer ;  but  the  story,  is  far 
as  it  goes,  is  well  told,  and,  barring;  the 
very  awkward  Kngli>h  of  the  translation, 
is  an  agreeable  book  to  read.  Neither  work 
has  an  index  or  a  table  of  contents. 

—  Mr.  Whitney  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
excellent  cataioiiue  «>f  the  Spani>h  and  Por- 
tuguese books  in  the  Boston  Public  Libran*.' 
It  forms  a  handsome  volume  of  476  lar^ 
octavo  paires,  and  will  be  found  really  inval- 
uable by  all  who  eare  for  the  literature  of 
the  Il)erian  peninsula.    Mr.  Ticknor's  Hbra- 

*  Ottalo^uf  of  thf   Sp'intsh    Library  and  of  tkt 
Portuguese  Bonkis  b'tiwutheil  f'yCieorfe  TitknortOtkt 
Boston  Public  Ltbrnrt/.    TftgvthtT  with  th«  Coll**-  ' 
tion  of  Spnniffh  an>l  I'ortUKucse  Litcntur*  la  Um 
Qpnenl  Library.     Ily  J^mes  Ltman  U'arraiT. 
ton :  Printod  by  Onlor  of  tbo  TriuteM.    1879. 
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r}',  which  naturally  forms  the  main  part  of 
this  collectiou,  —  5359  volumes  out  of  7867, 
—  was  even  before  his  death  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  existence,  and  now  its  useful- 
ness is  more  than  doubled  by  this  admirable 
catalogue.  The  jirincipal  wealth  of  the  col- 
lodion is  in  books  of  general  literature  and 
history,  and  how  rich  it  is  can  be  fairly  seen 
only  by  those  who  read  over  the  long  list 
of  titles.  These  titles,  useful  as  they  of 
course  are,  have  an  added  value  for  the  bib- 
lio;^'ra|>her  and  tlie  student  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  notes  with  which  Mr. 
Whitney  has  kindly  made  the  way  easier 
for  those  who  follow  the  road  which  he  has 
graded  and  paved. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  is  by  no  means 
merely  mechanical ;  it  calls  continually  for 
judgment  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  when 
the  two  ({ualities  are  combined,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  it 
is  the  reader,  and  too  often  the  ungrateful 
reader,  who  reaps  the  benefit.  The  bulle- 
tins of  the  Public  Library  have  often  been 
enriched  by  valuable  notes,  and  here  the 
student  w  ill  find  very  copious  additions  to 
aid  him  in  his  researches.  What  more  can 
l)e  asked  for  it  is  hard  to  see. 

While  the  Public  Librarv  is,  in  a  commer- 
cial  w;iy,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  property  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  city,  its 
higher  value  is  beyond  computation.  And 
it  has  this  value,  not  merelv  from  the  num- 
ber  of  its  books,  but  by  its  great  richness  in 
certain  departments,  and  the  value  of  the 
books  is  indeHnitelv  increased  bv  good  cat- 
alogues.  This  one  which  Mr.  Whitney  has 
made  with  sucli  uncejising  pains  is  a  model 
of  careful  accuracy  and  intelligence,  and  wo 
heartily  congratulate  him,  the  library,  and 
the  public  ii-elf  on  this  admirable  volume. 
It  i>  full,  precise,  rich  in  information,  and 
well  j)rii>ted.  The  title-page  especially  will 
ple;ise  the  l»ook-iover's  eye. 

—  In  pursu.inee  of  \\\<  method  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  china  ])ainting,  to  which  wo 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  (see  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  Fel.ruary,  1879,  page  268),  iM. 
Camille  IMiou  has  j)ublished  a  second  album 
of  exanij»K  s.i  with  two  pages  of  letterpreiw 
devoted  mainly  to  hints  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  cnpving  each  plate  upon  china, 
and  of  r'-nihrini:  it  in  color.  The  jtresent 
alhum  i-i  given  exclusively  to  the  repro- 
duction nf  .Iapane.«;e  methods  in  Jirt.  In 
the  absence  of  .Japanese  picture-books, 
which,  l>y  the  bye,  are  not  very  expensive 

1  Ckinii    Fiifu'in^  in   America.    Album   No.  11. 
By  Camili.i:  I'iton,  rriucipal  of  National  Art  Train- 


and  are  easily  obtained,  these  plates  present 
a  useful  series  of  examples  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  applied  to  decoration; 
though  for  the  most  part  suggestions  quite 
as  good,  and  in  respect  to  color  better,  may 
be  obtained  from  good  fans,  which,  because 
they  are  cheap,  are  apt  to  be  undervalued 
as  specimens  of  decorative  art.  The  al- 
bum, however,  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
senting a  contrasting  series  of  motifs,  and 
to  the  learner  the  hints  as  to  the  technicali- 
ties of  their  transfer  to  porcelain  have  their 
value.  Moreover,  the  plates,  and  especially 
the  decorations  on  the  covers,  readily  and 
conveniently  illustrate  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  Japanese  art  as  referred  to  in 
the  text:  such  as  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  decorative  forms  to  given  spaces ;  its  sug- 
gestion of  motion  and  action,  wherein  the 
traditions  of  the  best  style  have  been  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  preserved  from  an- 
cient times ;  its  feeling  for  the  values  of 
detail,  which,  though  often  to  our  eyes  seem- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  necessary  unity 
and  simplicity  of  portrayal,  is  a  distinctive 
expression  of  Oriental  methods  of  design, 
and  an  inestimable  addition  to  our  re- 
sources. The  cover  contains  excellent  re- 
productions from  the  work  of  Ho  Kusai, 
wherein  the  contortions  of  acrobats  are  set 
forth  with  a  sureness  and  precision  of  touch, 
an  appreciation  of  form  and  movement, 
and  a  parsimony  of  lines  which  contrast 
strangely  with  our  own  methods  of  draw- 
ing;  and  not  always  to  our  advantage,  as 
is  shown  on  the  back  cover,  where  Japanese 
fencers  are  given  by  M.  Pitou  after  Still- 
fried  in  the  European  manner,  compared 
with  native  representations  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  native  manner. 

—  The  popular  idea  of  music  as  a  science 
is  usually  limited  to  the  laws  governing  its 
construction  and  expression,  as  laid  down 
in  the  treatises  upon  harmony,  counterpoint, 
and  thorough  -  bass.  That  there  are  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the  entire 
structure,  which  involve  physical,  physio- 
logical, and  even  psychological  laws,  very 
few  may  suspect.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
identified  has  the  "  divine  art "  become  with 
the  emotional  inspirations  it  is  used  to  ex- 
pre.<is  that  its  devotees  might  shrink  from 
dissecting  its  anatomy  and  laying  bare  the 
hidden  sources  of  its  vitality.  But  a  thor- 
ough nnderstanding  of  its  structure  is  es- 
sential to  a  perfect  appreciation  of  its  tru- 
est beauty,  and  whatever  illusions  may  be 
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dispelled  will  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  perft'cted  >eu6e  of  this  beauty. 

This  exposition  ^  is  based  priuci])ally  on 
the  iuvesti<:atii>iis  of  the  eminent  German 
philosopher  Helniholtz,  but  other  author- 
ities are  cited  and  compared  where  the  ar- 
gument api  tears  open  to  question.  The 
author  announces  in  his  introduction  that 
the  object  of  his  in([uiry  >hall  be  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  rules  and  forms  of  music- 
al structure  are  determined  by  physical 
laws  of  recognized  authority,  and  to  what 
extent  thev  have,  been  influenced  bv  ssthet- 

«  « 

ical  principles,  which  experience  has  shown 
are  ^ubjecc  to  dumge,  or  rather  to  a  pn)- 
gre8>ive  development.  Throughout  the  work 
there  is  nn  evident  inclination  to  allow  much 
latitude  in  all  cases  where  individual  taste 
or  genius  <loe3  not  controvert  any  well-es- 
tablished physical  law,  and  the  modern  the- 
ories of  harm<»ny  which  undertake  to  sub- 
ject the  art  in  all  its  details  to  fixed  and 
dotinitv:  rules  deduced  from  natural  laws 
are  shown  to  be  arliitrarv  and  insecurelv 
based.  The  question  has  an  in)pr)rtaut 
practical  bearin^r  upon  the  music  of  the  fut- 
ure ;  for  once  admit  that  any  set  of  rules  are 
incontroverii'ole,  and  we  ^hut  the  door  on 
every  inn(»vHtion,  which  ex])erience  has  fre- 
quently >hown  to  be  the  tirst  step  toward 
advancement.  Unrestrained  license,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  no  doubt  give  rise  to 
many  grotes([ue  and  fanciful  forms,  which 
could  not  fail  to  end  in  deterioration.  How 
far  we  must  obey  the  law,  and  where  we 
mav  safelv  exercise  individual  taste  and  dis- 
cretion,  Ijecomes  the  question,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  acoustics,  physiology, 
and  a'sthetics,  together  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  historv  of  the  art  itself,  that  we  mav 
hope  to  solve  it  satisfactorily. 

The  work  comment  es  with  a  verv  clear 
and  entertaining  account  of  the  acoustical 
phenomena  involved,  and  many  readers  will 
witne>s  with  asioiuHiuiu'iit  the  sweeping 
away  of  long-cherished  notions,  shown  to  lie 
purely  the  result  of  education  and  habit ; 
vet  so  deeidv  in;:niined  have  thev  lH'c<»me 
that  it  may  recpiire  a  considerable  ofTurt  to 
dive>t  the  mind  of  this  liias  >utHcientlv  to 
comprehentl  the  full  force  of  the  argument. 
To  be  told  that  the  intervals  in  the  diaton- 
ic >eale.  >viiii  the  exceptions  of  the  octave 
and  the  til'ih.  are  ]>urely  a  human  inventitm. 
and   that   within   the  ran":e  of   an  oi'tave 
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we  might  have  had  anywhere  from  four  to 
twenty-two  perfect  notes,  had  the  inTentor 
so  willed  it,  rather  shakes  oar  inBtinctiTe 
belief  in  their  individuality.  That  onr 
present  system  of  tonality,  U|>on  which  oar 
modern  stnicture  of  harmony  very  lanrelv 
depends,  and  without  which  it  is  difficult  for 
us  even  to  think  a  musical  phrase,  should 
have  been  in  existence  for  less  than  a  cent- 
ury, does  not  contirm  our  imconsidered  as- 
sumption that  it  is  a  natural  necessity.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  force  of  education  and  habit  is  the  in- 
ability of  a  person  accustomed  to  ase  oar 
chromatic  scale  to  distinguish  any  melodj 
in  the  succe>sion  of  sounds  from  a  Chinese 
'<  iiddle."  We  are  in  the  habit  of  ridicul- 
ing  the  mnsicid  efforts  of  other  races  usinf; 
a  different  scale  from  our  own,  and  we  call 
their  music  barbaric ;  but  although  our  scale 
may  be  in  many  respects  superior,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  incoherent  and  nnin- 
telligible  effect  of  their  music  in  our  ears  is 
entirely  due  to  a  want  of  appreciation  on 
our  part,  corresponding  to  the  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  their  verbal  utterances  when 
ignorant  of  their  language.  Nay,  it  is  quite 
as  certain  that  our  music,  like  our  language, 
mu>t  in  their  ears  be  equally  incoherent 
and  unintelligible. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  coun- 
terpoint from  melody,  and  of  harmony  from 
counterpoint,  is  carefully  trai'ed,  and  fur- 
nishes many  curious  and  interesting  facts. 
M<iny  of  onr  modern  chords  which  we  prise 
so  liighly  were  con>idereil  discords  bj  onr 
forefathers,  and  avoided  aci-or«lingly.  The 
well-known  chord  of  the  dimiuishcd  seventh, 
which  is  so  effective  in  onr  estimation,  ap- 
peared for  the  tirst  time  in  an  opera  by  Mon- 
teverdi in  1608,  and  produced  quite  a  marked 
sensation  by  reason  of  its  supported  disno- 
nauce.  In  the  works  of  such  modem  writ- 
ers as  Wagner  or  (jounod,  we  oi'casionaUy 
meet  with  new  combinations  of  notes  that 
on  tirst  ac(|imiutance  .<eem  discordant ;  bat 
the  mu>ieian  of  the  future  will  doabtleM 
employ  them  fn-ely,  as  we  have  learned  to 
use  and  ail  mire  the  diminished  seventh. 

l\y  an  ingtMiions  yet  simple  mathemaiical 
calculation,  it  is  jKiSsiblo  accurately  to  de- 
tennine  the  relative  amount  of  disaunance 
in  any  given  <'onibi nation  of  notes  sonnded 
simuUani-ously  ;  under  this  test  the  octave 
is  sht)wn  to  I >e  the  only  |M»rfect  harmony  in 
existeno' ;  the  {icrfect  tifth  ranks  second, 
and  the  other  chords  follow  with  ever-in- 
creasim;  ratoo  of  dissonance. 

Wherever  the  argument  turns  upon  pl^ys- 
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ical  lawfi  or  historical  facte,  the  anthor  is 
unusually  forcible  and  thoruiij^h,  being  evi- 
dently the  muxter  of  liis  Hubject.  But  upon 
physii)lo«;i('al  and  lEHthetic  questions  he  will 
tind  others  ready  to  continue  his  argument 
from  the  point  where  he  has  thought  best 
to  leave  it.  Some  of  the  questions  which 
he  has  declared  must  defy  philosophical 
reasoning;  have  been  attacked  by  no  less  a 
writer  than  Herbert  SjK'ncer,  in  his  essay 
uj>on  the  Origin  and  Function  of  Music, 
published  in  18r)8,  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  branch  of  the  subject  has 
not  U'cn  more  exhaustively  treated  by  the 
author,  who  certainly  pves  no  sign  of  dis- 
sent from  the  views  advanced  by  Spencer  ; 
indeed,  thny  are  but  an  extension  of  his 
own,  and  would  materially  strengthen  the 
general  argument. 

His  tribute  to  the  genius  of  great  com- 
posers, whose  work  need  not  be  "accounted 
for,  that  is,  brought  into  conformity  with 
some  imagined  natural  rule,"  suggests  the 
possibiliry  that  a  genius  accomplishes  re- 
sults neither  by  overriding  natural  law, 
nor  by  soaring  above  it,  nor  in  conscious 
obedience  to  it,  but  by  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  its  vital  principles,  which  antici- 
pates its  deductions.  Such  a  view  of  the 
case  would  satisfy  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy ;  for  while  allowing  genius  full  lib- 
erty to  break  any  technical  rule  not  capa- 
ble of  immediate  demonstration,  it  would 
give  the  theorists  a  right  to  tot  the  results 
by  scientific  methods,  whenever  their  laws 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  question.  This 
must  of  necessity  be  afar  off;  for  until  we 
come  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  sev- 
eral underlying  sciences,  the  philosophy  of 
music  can  never  1h)  comi>letely  elaborated. 
As  a  clear  and  entertaining  exposition  of 
much  that  has  been  done  towards  achieving 
such  a  trium]>h,  the  work  in  question  is 
worthy  of  careful  study. 


Frkncii  and  German. 

M.  Paul  Housy,  in  his  little  book,  Un 
Coin  de  la  Vie  <le  Misiire,^  has  drawn  four 
sketches  of  the  suffering  of  paupers,  not  at 
all  in  the  nietlunl  of  Zola,  but  rather  in  that 
of  Victor  Hugo,  dej)rived  of  all  exaggera- 
tion, and  witli  great  striving  for  simplicity. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  book  is  really 
painful  r»'a<ling.  It  is  dedicated  to  Flau- 
bert, who  is  very  much  admired  by  a  num- 

'  Un  Coin  'le  la  Vie  fie  Miscre.     Par  PAUL  HkijST. 
Pari*  :  P.  Olkudorfif.    Boston  :  C.  Schdnhof.    1878. 


her  of  young  French  writers,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  the  homages  given  him  as 
the  leader  of  the  realistic  school.  But  there 
are  as  manv  kinds  of  realists  as  there  arc 

m 

of  anything  else,  and  M.  Heusy,  though  he 
tries  hard  to  be  severe,  cannot  help  being 
touching.  The  little  tales  are  extremely 
pathetic ;  the  ^ndt  de,  jmuvre,  for  example^ 
is  of  a  sort  to  make  every  reader  miserable, 
and  the  others  are  quite  as  sure  to  inspire 
the  deepest  gloom.  This  is  a  common  con- 
dition of  things  just  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  cheerful  writers  arc  probably  starr- 
ing to  death,  while  the  melancholy  ones  are 
waxing  fat  and  rosy.  The  most  important 
question,  however,  is  how  the  readers  can 
stand  these  assaults  on  their  feelings.  If 
thev  like  a  certain  amonnt  of  sorrow  in  the 
books  they  read,  let  them  take  np  this  one. 
They  will  find  pathetic  stories,  well  told, 
and  can  glut  themselves  to  their  hearts' 
content  with  the  most  delicious  melancholy. 
Wherever  the  discussion  of  French  nov- 
els goes  on,  sooner  or  later  something  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  said  about  Theuriet,  and 
this  is  generally  rery  much  to  his  praise. 
This  is  surely  just.  Theuriet  is  an  excel- 
lent writer  in  many  ways.  But  it  may  yet 
be  true  that  it  is  his  intention  which  is  de- 
serving of  praise  rather  than  his  perform- 
ance. To  hear  the  laudation  that  is  given 
him,  one  would  suppose  that  here  was  a 
great  novelist  who  had  struck  out  a  new 
path  in  literature,  and  that  his  originality 
was  most  striking.  In  fact,  however,  this 
is  rating  him  pretty  high,  and  higher,  pos- 
sibly, than  he  deserves.  Ho  is,  to  be  sure, 
original  to  the  moderate  extent  of  leaving 
Parisian  drawing-rooms  and  brandy-shops  to 
some  of  his  more  illustrious  contemporaries, 
while  he  generally  lays  his  scene  in  the 
country ;  but  this  is  no  novelty.  George 
Sand  had  done  this  when  Theuriet  was  a 
child, -^  it  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
merit  of  what  we  may  call  rustic  literature 
bv  a   friend  who  showed   her  Auerbach's 
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Dorfgeschichten,  —  and  Balzac  and  Charles 
de  Bernard  wrote  about  other  places  than 
Paris. 

It  is  also  true  that  Theuriet  describes 
the  country  in  a  pleasant  way ;  but  green 
trees  are  no  rarer  in  novels  than  they  are 
in  the  woods,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
writers  of  fiction  who  are  formidable  rivals 
to  our  best  known  landscape  and  marine 
painters.  Possibly  this  mingling  of  the 
arts  justifies  those  hasty  critics  who  are 
forever  talking  aboat  word-painting.    AH 
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theite  qualities  are,  however,  bat  the  ont- 
side  of  the  matter;  thev  concern  onlv  the 
frame  of  the  fiicture ;  true  ori^nality  does 
not  show  itself  in  descrihing  new  fashions 
of  head-dress,  but  m  the  way  the  people  be- 
neath these  hats  are  set  before  us,  and  here 
Thcurict  shows  but  little  dis])Osition  to 
leave  the  beaten  path.  He  makes  it  verj- 
clear  that  he  is  wise  enough  to  read  En- 
gli!>h  novels,  and  to  profit  to  some  extent 
by  their  good  qualities,  but  this  no  more 
establishes  his  claim  to  originality  thun  the 
adaptation  of  French  plays  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  that  quality  in  those  who  purvey 
to  the  English  stage.  In  all  essentials, 
Theuriet  remains  true  to  those  models  with 
which  he  is  infinitely  more  familiar,  and 
nowhere  is  this  shown  more  clearly  than  in 
his  story  called  La  Maison  des  Deux  Bar- 
beaux.^ 

It  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  tale  that 
the  plot  is  evident  from  the  time  that  the 
first  ten  pages  are  read.  The  interest  of  a 
plot  is  qnire  an  accidental  matter,  —  who 
reads  Thackeray  for  the  plot,  and  what 
does  all  his  ingenuity  in  this  respect  do  to 
raise  Wilkie  Collins  from  his  place  in  the 
valley  by  the  side  of  Parnassus  ?  —  the  only 
important  thing  is  the  way  the  story  is  told. 
Here  we  have  familiar  people,  the  middle- 
aged,  innocent  husband,  the  frivolous  wife, 
and  the  barber's  block  of  a  lover,  and  the 
action  moves  in  the  well-known  ruts.  Of 
course,  when  things  come  to  a  crisis,  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  husband  quite  dwarf 
the  scented  p«'ttiuess  of  the  lover,  and  after 
a  period  of  proKition  the  wife  is  taken  into 
favor  again.  We  all  know  the  incidents; 
French  noveli>ts  who  seek  to  be  proper  are 
never  tired  of  ca.»*ting  their  stories  after  this 
model,  and  in  consequence  they  are  as  much 
like  one  another  as  are  the  bars  of  an  iron 
fence. 

There  are  neat  touches  here  and  there  in 
the  book,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  upon  what 
principle  its  author  is  called  in  any  way 
great.  Surely,  too,  the  other  sketch  in  the 
volume  is  not  of  a  sort  to  add  to  a  givat 
man's  fame.  It  begins  prettily  enough, 
and  there  is  some  merit  in  certain  parts, 
but  there  are  stains  in  it  —  or  such  they  seem 
to  he  to  the  reader  of  another  nation  —  that 
cannot  delight  a  good  many  perscms.  More- 
over, many  of  the  most  offensive  things  are 
lugged  in  in  the  mo»t  superfluous  way. 

Vet  these  criticisms  do  not  in  any  way 
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detract  from  what  we  can  call  Thenript'i 
amiability.  He  is  pleasing  enougfh  as  far 
as  he  goes,  but  be  is  tethered  with  a  short 
rope. 

We  spoke  of  Anerbach  a  moment  ago, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  his  old 
age  he  has  gone  back  to  the  sort  of  writing 
that  first  brought  him  real  fame.  His  Lan- 
dolin^  is  an  example  of  his  best  method. 
After  straying  away  to  attempt  the  compo- 
sition of  the  great  novel  of  the  period,  — 
for  must  it  not  have  been  with  some  snch 
ambitious  design  that  he  composed  sach 
a  cumbersome  ethical  monstrosity  as  The 
Villa  on  the  Khine  ?  —  he  has  wisely  learned 
what  is  the  exnct  limits  of  his  powers,  and 
has  set  himself  a  practicable  task.  That  he 
has  succeeded  here  no  one  can  denv,  and 
yet  it  is  perfectly  credihle  that  a  great  manr 
readers  should  find  this  book  unreadable. 
Those  who  like  Anerbach  will  like  this  nov- 
el, while  tho.He  who  do  not  like  him  will 
yawn  over  it.  And  it  is  very  possible  to 
see  great  merits  in  a  book  without  caring 
to  read  it.  We  are  all  ready  enongh  to 
acknowledge,  as  an  abstract  question,  the 
importance  of  mathematical  study,  yet  there 
are  those  of  us  who  never  open  a  book  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is  eai^j 
to  be  indifferent  to  a  writer  whose  ability 

• 

and  good  intention  we  are  ready  enongh  to 
admit.  As  Paul  Stapfer  says  in  his  Canne- 
ries Guernesiaises,  the  only  position  of  ab- 
solutely uniform  feeling  towards  every 
writ(T  is  that  of  indifference  to  all.  Hence 
it  may  be  very  possible  to  read  some  books 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  none  of 
liking.  There  will  be  others,  however,  who 
will  take  plca-^ure  in  this  novel. 

Certainly  the  attraction  that  even  poor 
novels  have  for  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can readers  is  a  curious  thing.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  the  be.st  ones  that  are  liked 
most :  authors  who  rank  at  home  no  higher 
than,  say,  Mrs.  South  worth  does  here  are 
translated  for  the  delight  of  thousands, 
while  a  really  fine  novel,  like  Geier-Walljr, 
hiis  no  exceptional  success.  It  wt>uld  seem 
as  if  sometimes  ]M-ople  who  shifte«l  from 
one  country  to  another  lost  tlie  U^arings  in 
more  ways  than  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
w^  have  Jnlian  Schmidt,  praising  the  noTi> 
els  of  Edmund  Vates,  of  all  men.  But  this 
is  straying  far  from  the  discufi>ion  of  Aner- 
bach's  last  novel.  Ho  takes  us  bark  to  the 
countrv  that  he  has  made  famous  in  litem- 
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ture,  and  sets  before  us  familiar  figures. 
The  main  chanicter  is  the  heroine,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  farmer.  This  man 
complicates  matters  very  much  by  commit- 
ting a  murder,  and  the  main  iuter^st  of  the 
story,  so  far  as  the  action  is  col  rned,  is 
the  trial  of  the  murderer,  and  h^^  subse- 
quent career.  It  would  be  unkind  to  the 
reader  te  unfold  here  the  various  ins  and 
outs  of  the  plot ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  any  one  who  cares  for  the  tale  at  the 
be^^nuing  will  be  interested  to  the  end. 
Yet  the  story  is  hardly  in  every  respect  a 
success.  The  heroine,  who  gives  her  name 
to  the  novel,  is  a  tremendous  creature,  who 
can  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  a  nov- 
elist who  carries  on  his  shoulders  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  construction  of  his  sto- 
ries. She  is  more  like  a  goddess  than  a 
human  being.     In  fact,  it  might  not  be  in- 


accurate to  state  that  the  Grerman  imagina- 
tion in  literary  matters  strays  from  exact- 
ness very  much  as  their  imagination  in  art 
differs  from  that  of  the  Greeks  when  they 
undertake  to  treat  similar  problems.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  what  a  bombastic,  in- 
flated modern  Athens  Munich  is,  what  an 
overgrown  enormity  is  the  statue  of  Liber- 
ty, and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the  hero- 
ine of  this  tale  has  bulk  and  a  certain  sort 
of  impressiveness,  yet  without  belonging  to 
the  immortals.  It  was  not  the  size  of  Zeus 
that  made  him  impressive,  yet  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  much  of  German  work  has  tried 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  has  —  with  respect 
be  it  spoken  —  failed. 

In  aesthetic  matters,  Germany  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  supplanting  Greece,  what- 
ever it  may  have  done  on  the  lists  of  studies 
in  college  catalogues. 
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I. 


In  the  yt'ar  1879  I  died,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  revisit  the  earth- just  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  after  as 
an  impalpable  soul  which  could  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard.  Invisible  as  the  wind, 
unheard  as  the  song  of  the  morning  star, 
I  floated  above  the  spot  where  1  had  been 
born  and  lived. 

In  187;)  it  was  a  flourishing  city  on 
the  banks  of  a  pjreat  river,  with  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants;  its  sails  whitened 
the  water  to  the  sea;  the  smoke  from  its 
chimneys  and  factories  darkened  the  sky. 
In  3758  it  was  a  ruin;  nameless,  house- 
less, soulU'ss.  The  river  had  changed 
its  course;  the  blue  sky  arched  over  an 
uneven  i)l;iin,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
a  hillock,  a  [jrojecting  stone,  or  a  brick, 
—  all  that  was  left  to  show  that  man  had 
once  dwelt  there. 

In  one  place  an  excavation  had  been 
made,  and  I  recognized  the  ruined  steps 
of  the  church  in  which  I  had  often  list- 
ened to  prayer  and  psalm.  I  hovered 
over  the  spot  with  a  melancholy  interest 
a  moment,  and  then  saw  a  group  of  men 
and  women  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opening,  and  one,  a  man,  standing  apart 
from  the  rest  seemed  to  be  making  an 
address. 


He  and  all  the  others  were  of  a  high- 
er  type  than  any  human  beini^s  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  observed  with  pleasure  how 
equally  soul  and  body  were  balanced  in 
them,  so  that  neither  predominated  over 
the  other.  Evidently  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  an  ancestry  who  for  many 
centuries  had  been  well  fed,  both  in 
mind  and  body.  The  person  making  the 
address  seems  best  worth  description. 
He  spoke  in  a  language  which  resembled 
English,  but  it  was  that  tongue  refined, 
strengthened,  melodified,  broadened,  un- 
til there  was  only  a  resemblance  to  the 
speech  of  1879.  I  understood,  because  I 
had  been  in  that  celestial  sphere  near  to 
the  Creator,  from  whom  flows  all  knowl- 
edge. The  man's  head,  broad  in  the 
forehead  and  upper  part,  was  set  squarely 
on  a  full  neck,  showing  that  the  higher 
nature  was  enthroned  on  an  animal  foun- 
dation strong  and  enduring.  The  face 
was  lighted  by  eyes  serene  and  command- 
ing, and  was  sealed  by  firm,  curved  lips; 
the  oval  outline  of  the  countenance  was 
strengthened  by  the  form  of  the  jaw  and 
chin,  which  showed  force  and  combative- 
ness :  the  shoulders  and  chest  were  broad 
and  full,  and  the  whole  figure  that  of 
the  perfect  physical  man.  But  through 
his  face  shone  the  soul  which  makes  the 
perfect  man,  and  it  animated  his  counte- 
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nance,  fired  liis  eves,  and  ffave  his  whole 
body  a  rliythniical  perfection  such  as  the 
animal  alone  never  could  have. 

Evidentlv  the  others  had  asked  him  to 
tell  theni  of  tlic  buried  citv  amonjr  whose 
ruins  thev  storxl.  Fioatinix  near,  I  ea>ilv 
cau(;ht  his  words  and  eni;tTlv  listened:  — 

**  What  I  have  to  offer  vou  seems  like 
a  revelation  of  mv  own  iunorance,  in- 
stead  of  a  eontribution  to  vour  knowl- 
edge  of  tins  people  which  bas  so  entirely 
perished  from  the  face  of  tbe  earth.  So 
few  traces  are  U'ft  bebind  that  I  am  ('on- 
stantly  forced  to  make  my  own  <leduc 
tions  from  mere  frairmentarv  evidence, 
80  that  I  am  in  danirer  of  becominix  what 
may  be  called  a  comparative  archtcolo- 
gist,  instead  of  oiu^  who  is  able  to  state 
facts  with  absolute  certainty.  Speaking 
in  a  general  way,  this  was  a  race  of  wood- 
builders.  Even  in  a  citv  as  larije  as  this 
must  have  been,  manv  of  the  houses  were 
built  of  wood,  and  when  the  outside  walla 
were  of  brick  or  stone  there  was  still 
much  wood  in  tin*  frame-work  and  floors. 
This  aceounts  for  the  scarcity  of  articles 
to  be  fuun<l  anions:  the  ruins,  and  is  a 
great  grief  to  the  archajologist.  The 
crumbling  wood  has  allowed  many  pre- 
cious thinirs  to  jHjrish,  which  houses  of 
stone  would  have  preserved  even  where 
the  sides  have  fallen. 

**  The  citv  was  i)n)bablv  built  eighteen 

•  I  •  O 

hundred  or  two  thousand  years  ago;  we 
cannot  be  precise  about  the  dates,  because 
no  volumes  or  papers  have  been  found  as 
yet.  I  judge  fmm  the  remains  of  one  or 
two  buildin-jrs  recentlv  excavated,  one  of 
which  has  a  stom*  j)anel  that  may  have 
been  on  the  architrave  above  the  door. 
On  this  panel  is  cut  the  figures  18 7-;  but 
the  soft  browu  sand>tt)ne,  exposed  to  the 
corrosions  ^f  the  earth,  has  worn  away 
almost  as  if  ir  wi-re  of  wood,  and  the  next 
figure  cannot  be  verifuMl.  On  a  shield- 
jihaped  panid  of  another  buihling,  which 
happily  is  of  syrnite,  and  so  better  pre- 
pared to  withstan<l  the  gnawings  of  time, 
are  lrtt<  rs  bearinj;  a  faint  resemblance  to 
some  of  t)ur  uHxlern  Maori  letters,  and  I 
read  the  wonls  Hartford  Fire  Insurance. 
Probablv  this  was  the  name  of  the  citv, 
md  the  edifict^  from  which  it  was  taken 
may  have  been  a  temple,  or  devoted  to 


the   reception   and   preservation  of   the 
city  an'hives,  though  this  is  conjecture. 

"  One  of  the  first  thin<;s  to  which  I  look 
in  judging  a  people  is  their  architecture. 
Behold  what  I  have  found  aiiionz  the 
ruins  of  this  buihling  in  which  we  now 
Standi  ** 

lie  held  up,  as  he  spoke,  a  bit  of  plas- 
ter, —  one   of    the    Corinthian    capitals 
which  crowned  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 
''  It  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
buiblins:  in  which  we  now  are.     Proba- 
bly  when  it  wtis  built,  and  for  many  yean 
after,  the  rejoicing  native  walked  under 
its  shadow  into  thi*  temple,  and  deemed 
it  a  fitting  and  glorious  tribute  to  the  god 
he  worshiped.     Yet  it  is,  as  you  see,  of 
plaster,  and  a  copy  of  something   else. 
The  original  may  have  been  beautiful; 
this  feeble  imitatit)n  is  not  even  pretty. 
I  have  questioned  whether   this  was  a 
young  or  an  old  nation,  and  have  decided 
at  last  that  it  was  a  descendant  of  an  old 
nation  in  a  new  country.     The  wooden 
buildings  are  one  ])roof.     The  land  must 
have  been  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
people  used  that  building  material  which 
was  most  conveiuent.     It  is  in  an  old  and 
long -settled  country,   whose  wood  has 
been  cut  off,  that  buildings  of  stone  are 
found.     But  I  argue  this  most  stronvlv 
from  my  Corinthian  capital ;  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  nation  older  than  this, — 
the  Greeks,  of  whom  we  actually  know 
more  than  we  do  of  the  Yankees.    From 
these  and  some  otber  evidences,  I  infer 
that  the  Yankee  had  to  contjuep  a  new 
country,  develop  its  ndnes,  open  a  new 
coinmerce,  and  acquire  a  cerLiin  neces- 
sary degree  of  wealth  Iwfore  he  could  at- 
tend to  the  higher  retpdremeuts  of  civil- 
ization, —  lH'f«»re  he  cotdd  develop  an  art 
of  his  own.     lie  had,  in  short,  fur  a  few 
centuries  to  devote  himself  to  a  wrestle 
with  the  condi(i(ms  of   life,  and  wrin*; 
from   these   tbe  material  wealth  which 
should  give  him  a  refined  leisure. 

**  You  will  see  in  the  excavations  wc 
shall  enter  to-dav  whether  I  am  sustained 
in  this  ctmclusion  or  not.  Meanwhile, 
the  Yankee  was  not  without  an  appreci- 
ation of  art.  He  had  not  time  for  it  him- 
self, and  he  borrowed  from  other  nations 
not  waiting  to  assimilate  to  his  own  use, 
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nor  even  to  copy  well,  but  striving  blind- 
ly to  satisfy  that  in  him  which  craved  an 
expression  in  works  of  art  and  beauty. 
The  (Ircek  temple  was  beautiful;  why 
would  not  the  Yankee  temple  be  also 
beautiful,  if  built  in  the  same  way  ?  lie 
ari^ued  that  it  was;  that  his  soul  must  be 
satisfied  when  he  fed  it  with  brick  and 
stucco  columns  and  capitals,  and  devoted 
his  talents  and  enerjries  to  obtaininjj  the 
best  food,  the  best  clothinj^,  and  the  in- 
ventions which  made  his  home  comfort- 
able. As  the  race  grew  older  and  richer, 
there  must  have  been  awakened  lonj^injjs 
for  souk;  more  fittinir  architecture,  more 
suitable  ornamentation,  a  more  deGnite 
expression  of  their  strongest  characteris- 
tics in  a  real  national  art.  It  is  probable 
that  if  this  nation  had  not  been  cut  off 
by  some  awful  catastrophe,  —  the  extent 
ami  horror  of  which  we  cannot  now  con- 
(H'ive,  —  if  it  had  survived  but  a  century 
lon<;er,  we  should  have  found  it  with  an 
art  so  characteristic,  combininjj  strenjjth 
and  beauty  in  such  an  original  wav,  that 
wherever  we  came  upon  any  trace  of  it 
we  should  sav  at  once,  That  is  of  the  ex- 
tinct  race,  the  Yankee.  It  is  thisdawn- 
inir  desire  of  somethins:  better  for  which 
I  look  with  the  keenest  interest  in  everv 

m 

building  we  enter,  and  I  hope  yet  to  come 
upon  traces  of  it. 

"  IL-re  are  the  remains  of  a  picture 
which  tills  the  same  tale.  It  is  a  copy  of 
some  older  work,  and  not  a  good  copy. 
Had  the  artist  worked  earnestly  from  his 
own  heart  on  this  canvas,  the  strenjjth 
and  fire  he  put  into  it  woidd  have  sur- 
vived as  lon<j  as  a  shred  of  canvas  or  a 
flake  of  color  remained. 

*'  When  we  come  to  metals  there  is 
a  different  story.  They  may  not  have 
known  art,  but  they  knew  how  to  make 
<rood  metal.  Here  is  a  blade  which  seems 
to  be  the  anti(pie  form  of  our  modern 
razor.  The  steel  is  as  fine  as  the  best 
we  make  now.  Thirty-seven  hundred 
and  fifty-eiizht  has  not  improved  in  this 
respect  on  iMixhteen  hun«lred  and  seventy- 
nine.  The  barber  of  that  and  of  the  pres- 
ent day  cut  beards  with  an  equally  good 
blade.  In  some  things  we  are  not  a  step 
bevond  them. 

*'  In  the  use  of  machinery  it  is  to  be 


supposed  they  had  attained  a  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection;  but  of  that  more 
anon.  We  may  come  upon  something  to- 
day which  will  show  us  more  fully  than 
anything  yet  the  height  they  had  reached, 
and  I  prefer  to  wait  until  I  have  more 
facts  from  which  to  arjjue. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  suppose  that  their 
agriculture  was  rude  and  imperfect;  they 
lacked  entirely  valuable  knowledge  on 
many  points  as  common  to  us  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  They  had  not  discovered 
bow  to  assist  agricultural  processes  in 
the  way  familiar  to  the  Maori  farmer  of 
to-day.  They  did  not  know,  in  short, 
how  to  govern  the  rain  guage  and  the 
thermometer  as  we  do,  and,  failing  this, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
that  blew.     Probablv  the  native  of  the 
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year  1879  shivered  through  six"  months 
of  his  year,  when  the  cold  and  the  rains 
and  storms  were  such  that  not  a  leaf 
grew  out-doors,  and  even  the  cattle  of 
the  fieM  must  have  been  housed  as  well 
as  himself;  while  during  the  other  six 
months  he  suffered  nearly  as  much  from 
heat  and  drought  as  in  the  previous  cold 
period,  and  although  vegetation  could 
flourish  out-of-doors,  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  it  from  perishing  with  the  heat 
and  lack  of  moisture.  The  a(]jriculturist 
of  that  time  must  often  have  lost  his  crops, 
and  found  his  business  at  best  a  very  un- 
certain one. 

**  How  much  more  fortunate  the  Maori 
of  the  present  day  is,  with  the  rains  reg- 
ulated over  large  surfaces  of  country  to 
suit  the  crops,  and  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer moderated  by  the  stored-up  cold  of 
tlie  winter,  we  can  hardly  imagine.  In 
another  respect,  too,  we  are  better  off 
than  they.  The  farmer  of  that  time,  if 
he  lived  in  a  rocky  country,  was  the 
victim  "of  every  ledge  and  rock  whicli 
cropped  out  in  the  soil  of  his  farm.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  melt  the  rocks  at 
his  pleasure  and  turn  them  in^  rich 
black  earth.  Here  we  have  improved 
on  the  race  that  went  before  us. 

**  Lastly,  I  come  to  their  domestic  life 
and  women  and  children.  In  the  ruins 
of  a  small  building,  imder  a  stone  slab 
which  crushed  some  and  preserved  oth- 
ers by  its  fall,  was  a  pile  of  flat  glass 
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platft*  or  pan*:*.  A-  I  liol'l  one  of  the^-r 
ovfrr  a  '!:t;k  .'*«]rf;ic"  an  1  K-*"  rli*-  li'^rli* 
^trik»i  ^rr^n-^iv  on.  yori  r:i!i  i>«Ti-iriv»'  f:;^- 
unr-  an'l  oiii'-<^:t.'*.  'l'li«:v'  li;iv»*  \a:\'.\\  fn-t- 
fjn»'«I  ij{i«iri  r.li<r  pl*t?r  lj\  a  r:h<Miii'M!  pr«j":- 
»•."  on'-t-  iMtll  krio'.vri  to  u-.  iiUt  ii-^w  in 
•li.-ii-ir  f»«*c.i'i-»*  Wf  hav»r  :ih»::t»T  nit'tlio*]. 
Tliv  V;iiik'.'»-  oonl'l  only  f:ik»i  lii't  fi^iinrs 
Ml  ljl;irk  iuiil  whir*-.  \V»;  li;i\«r  ?0  iin- 
.tl\z«-'i  tli*!  j-'in^'-jirii:?  that,  \v«r  'jivn  tIi«.- 
liviii,f  tintt  of  tli»-  «)Jjj»ri:t.  I»'it  ir  i**  h«;r« 
wi:  fiiifl  rlj«r  fao-iriiiU;  of  r.ln:  iiriiiKival 
Vankri-  ji."  1h;  inn-t  luiv**  h»M-n.'* 

A"^  li»-  i-jj'ikf.  li«*  li':M  rill*  •jIji"."'  noii- 
ativf:  t}\  a  pilot (»'^r;ifih  ov»t  a  pi»*o»:  of 
bla^.'k  rl-»r.h.  a^-iirnin.r  iirii:iiti'>oion.'rly  \\\m 
Vi'.vy  atrifrj'ljr  wliirh  tli*-  VjinkiM-  [ihotoir- 
rajJicr  i!iii.-r  liav«:  t.ak«*n  wln-n  first  -liow- 
in''  tli«-  wf^'f-AXXSK'.  Ui  a  -itr»:r:  iind  the 
:^ronj)  'jatln-n;*!  rouinl  To  i<M>k. 

"  Urn-  an*  fwo  cliililrfii,  i-iii-IimI  ilar- 
lin''!*  i;vi«l«rntlv.  from  tlifir  ri<"h,  claliorati; 
(Inr^",  rouipl  :in'l  plump  liint><'ii,  with 
fju-f-  !-howi:i  '  that  tli»*v  vvoul'l  Ih;;  of  tho 
V;ink«'i- 1 yjH*  wh«*n  maliirity  wa?*  n*a<:h<Ml. 
Tlir-ir  littli;  f;ir»*s  Iiiivn  a  iook  of  COH- 
Mrion-  po'.vrr,  a*  if  tln'V  ha*l  ii«;v<.t  b*:en 
thw.irtci]  or  <rro>s«r«l,  but  ft'lt  that  thuT 
i-otj|()  drpciiil  on  tbr  I'lVt;  of  father  and 
inoihcr  with  ontin;  (ronfidmiM*.  The 
Y'ankt;<•^*  mn-t  ha%'«!  \)mv\\  \\\\  atfrrrtionatc* 
|M'f>pi<*,  f'»ii«l  of  thrir  chililri'n.  Ilt-nr  i> 
a  fiill-lin'^th  fiiTun^  r)f  :i  woman.  Th»* 
{•MM".  \\\  it"'  (MiflifH-s  is  mufli  like  onr  wom- 
en; bnf  ob-<TVi!  th<'  expresfion.  Ir  is  not 
ibt;  fare  of  a  p(rr>on  at  easi>;  thtTi^  is 
none  of  that  (h-rji  se.rtriiity  whi  -h  would 
be  foil  ml  if  it  wen*  a  .Maori  tliuj*  por- 
trayed. Slu-  has  on  a  rich  <lress,  jM*rfcet 
in  all  its  sniiiU  a('cc^>ories  of  necklace. 
iMr-rin'js,  brac^dets.  :ind  rich  lact*.  Slii; 
looks  like  oiu"  rai-^cd  a])ovc  all  <;ar«*:  vet 
there  i-*  a  tormenttMl  look  in  lier  fae*?,  and 
1  find  the  sanu'  in  the  faci;  t)f  everv 
adult  male  and  fiinale  in  ihi^^  pile.  It 
mav  have  become  a  fa«ial  char.u'teristie 
iniicriti  d  from  the  earlier  times,  when 
tin-  race  liad  its  first  roiiirh  struiitrle  for 
existenci-  in  a  ncweounirv;  hut  I  am  in- 
clincd  to  look  for  a  less  remote  cause. 
Mv  theorv  is  that  tliev  were  a  reslle>s, 
anibitii)ii>  race,  never  at  peace  with  their 
•«uniiundin«j:s,  ami  always  strujrpling  fur 
.Mimetliini;;  mure  and  greater,  and  allow- 


in  :Z  them.«<^.'Ives  to   b*;  urjed  on  a  litrle 
mon:  fhan  their  strenzth  couM  bear. 

•■  One  mi'ihr  *av  that  th?  dress  this 
wo:iian  w»r.ir-  would  be  a  cau«e  •>£  maeh 
anxi'-ry  !•>  irs  owner,  and  perhaps  ac- 
count for  tie-  xr»-arer  look  in  2:  ill  at  eastr. 
It   i-*  nrn-h   too  cIo*e-tittin'^  ro'.md    the 
wai-r,  and  with  too  cumbron?  drapery 
roun>l  the  lower  liaib*,  ?o  that  their  free 
ai.Ti<.)n  must  have  been  'jreaily  impeded. 
It  is  5iNo  t«)o  elab«>rate  in  ir?  ornamenta- 
tion.    The   lines  of  adornment  do   not 
fiillow  the  natural  folds  of  the  material; 
and  this  adornment  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  the  same  m.aterial  as  the  dreS5, 
and  sewed  upon  it  tightly  in  every  direc- 
tion.    I   have  questioned   whether  this 
toIkj  were  worn  a.s  the  custom :ir\'  everv- 
dav  dress,  or  if  it  were  onlv  for  9tate 
and   ceremonious   occasions.     It  would 
se«*m   as   if  women  could  have  been  of 
but  little   practical   use  in   life    in   this 
ornate.  unwieMv    narb,  and    that   ihev 
must    from    necessity    have    spent   the 
jil^reater  part  of   their  lives  shut  up   in 
their  houses,  with  their  diMuestic  duties 
jM-r formed   by  slaves.     But  this  idea  is 
refuted  bv  the  numl)er,  beaut v,  and  con- 
venienee  of  their  domestic  utensils.     No 
nation  would  ever  invent  for  mere  slaves 
surdi    in^irenious,   useful   instruments    aa 
an'constantly  tliscovered  in  the  kitchens 
of  the  Yankees. 

'•  That  the  women  wore  held  in  a  high 
decree  of  esteem  bv  the  men  and  en- 
joyed  great  free<lom  constantly  ap|K*ars 
in  the  two  or  three  biX)ks  which  have 
been  found.  Tliese  speak  of  women  with 
an  evidently  jjenuine  resjH»ct,  born  of  an 
appreciation  of  their  worth,  and  women 
seem  to  have  mingled  freelv  with  the 
men  in  many  vcK'ations  which  required 
activitv  of  bodv  as  well  as  mind.  It  is 
impossible  toa<*eount  for  this  onibamiss- 
inii.  fati<juin;4  drc^s,  and  yet  this  mental 
and  museular  eneri^^v,  without  conceding 
to  the  wonn'n  of  that  ilav  (;reat  nervous 
strength,  which  must  have  made  them 
brilliant,  sparkling:  envitniTs*  but  which 
mav  have  been  a^ivatdrain  on  the  vital 
forces.  unh>ss  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding; siren<;th  of  muscle.  And 
here  mav  lie  the  see  ret  of  their  vztiiic- 
tion:  the  nerve  mav  have  been  transmit- 
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ted  without  the  muscle;  or,  their  cli- 
mate, exact inrr  in  its  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  tending  to  exa<j:gcrate  the  strain 
upon  the  nervous  system,  may  have  in- 
creased their  tendency  to  procure  the 
hest  clothes  and  an  ahundance  of  them. 
'J'heir  mistake  niav  have  been  that  cloth- 
ing  was  easily  acciuired  and  they  put  on 
too  much,  —  used  it  too  freely;  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  clothes  should 
not  \w  allowed  to  extend. 

*'  But  in  attempting  to  criticise  this  ex- 
tinct race  we  mu>t  remember  that  in 
some  respects  we  have  not  advanced  be- 
yond them,  and  in  others  we  have  only 
improved  on  ideas  which  they  possessed 
in  a  crude  state,  but  which  they  might 
havi*  hrou'^ht  to  as  hi;j;h  a  pitch  as  we  if 
they  had  continued  to  llouri.-h  up  to  this 
time.  While  they  were  prosperous,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  they  knew  our  fore- 
fathers as  a  tribe  of  savaires  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  earth,  —  a  debased  race 
whom  we  should  not  now  care  to  meet 
and  introduce  as  our  relatives  in  society. 

''  This  is  all  I  have  to  tell  now,  because 
it  is  all,  and  even  a  little  more,  than  I 
know;  fori  have  ventured  to  give  you 
some  of  mv  own  theories  and  inferences. 
Whether  these  are  correct  I  wait  to  see, 
and  hope  some  of  our  discoveries  to-day 
may  show.  Let  us  now  go  to  the  new 
exeavaticm,  which,  as  1  perceive  by  the 
wavini;  si;j;nal  of  my  foreman,  is  ready 
for  us  to  enter." 

So  sayiiiiT,  Areto  joined  the  party  who 
had  been  listening,  and  all  walked  for- 
ward to  a  place  where  the  earth  was 
thrown  in  a  i)ile  on  each  side  of  what 
had  onee  been  a  handsome  brick  house 
on  Main  Street.  The  walls  had  fallen 
inward,  and,  lieingof  brick,  the  contents 
of  the  rooms  were  mnch  better  preserved 
than  in  other  buildings  where  only  the 
cellar  wall  wji>  of  stone  and  the  super- 
strueturt^  wood.  All  timbers  and  wood- 
work had  long  ^iiice  vanished,  and  tliey 
walked  at  oiiet;  upon  the  cellar  floor. 
I'lie  bricks  bad  been  cleared  away  by 
the  worknirn,  K-aving  whatever  had  been 
IviiiiT  nndeineath  where  it  oriixinallv  fell. 
Tht'  articles  were  thus  all  huddled  to- 
gether, and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
had  been  in  the  dilTerent  rooms.     Areto 


had  a  drawing  of  a  Yankee  house  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  they  amused  them- 
selves by  planning  this  again.  But  it 
was  a  puzzling  business,  and,  without  a 
certain  knowledge  of  what  oujjht  to  ht 
found,  it  can  well  be  imagined  what  a 
little  buzz  of  question  arose  over  each 
article  as  it  was  pulled  out. 

**  W^hat  could  that  have  been?  *'  said 
Hamas,  pulling  out  the  marble  top  of  a 
wash-stand  and  lavinjj  it  down.  '*  It  is 
irregular  in  shape,  polished  only  on  one 
side,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  to  lie 
on  the  floor.  There  are  no  legs,  nor 
places  for  any." 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Areto.  *'  They 
used  wood  in  combination  with  stone,  and 
the  wood  having  rotted  away  it  is  hard 
to  tell  in  what  shape  the  original  article 
may  have  been.  Here  is  another  puzzle: 
what  could  this  have  been  for,  do  you 
suppose?  " 

Areto  pushed  out  with  his  foot  the 
rusty  iron  frame  of  what  had  once  been 
a  furnace  register  in  the  floor. 

*'  Those  little  slats  and  the  grating 
look  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  window; 
but  this  people  understood  the  art  of 
glass-making.  It  is  of  iron,  and  might 
have  been  used  about  a  fire,  but  there 
are  no  marks  showing  that  it  ever  has 
been  heated.  It  is  another  thing  to 
brood  over  and  question."  Areto  laid 
it  carefully  aside. 

Different  members  of  the  party,  with 
enthusiasm  aroused,  picked  about  in  the 
pile,  undismayed  by  the  dismal  state  it 
was  in  from  the  mold  and  rust  of  cent- 
uries. 

Areto  meditatively  arranged  an  irory 
tooth-brush  handle,  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
jelly  jar,  and  part  of  the  over-strung 
frame  of  a  piano-forte  in  a  row,  and  con- 
templated them  gloomily. 

**  What  could  this  have  been?"  said 
a  sweet  voice,  enunciating  the  mtflodiou"* 
words  of  the  language  sweetly  and  clear- 
ly, and  the  girl,  a  sister  of  Areto,  put  her 
Iftind  on  his  shoulder  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion, and  held  up  a  piece  of  cloth  three 
or  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
On  one  side  of  it  faded  blotches  of  color 
were  dimly  seen. 

Areto  gave  a  little  movement  of  de- 
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light.  *'  That,"  cried  he,  *'  is  very  val- 
uable, so  few  of  their  textile  fabrics  have 
survived !  Let  me  hang  it  up  here  and 
study  on  it;  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  out  for  what  it  is  intended/* 

The  piece  was  thrown  over  a  project- 
ins  an^le  of  old  wall,  and  as  the  sun 
dried  it  Areto  examined  it  anxiously, 
while  his  sister  looked  at  the  jar  bottom 
and  tooth-brush  handle  a  moment,  and 
then  went  back  to  him. 

**  Very  thick  warp  and  woof,'*  he  mur- 
mured, **  an<l  evidently  there  was  a  long 
pile;  but  for  what  could  they  have  used 
it?  It  is  too  thick  for  clothinjr,  even 
througli  their  cold  winter;  it  might  have 
been  hung  on  the  wall  or  spread  on  the 
floor,  but  the  size  of  the  pattern  forbids 
that  thought.  That  gorjjeous  and  enor- 
mous  garland  wants  a  room  fifty  feet  long 
to  show  it  well,  and  that  is  the  length  of 
this  whole  house,  subdivided  into  many 
apartments.  But  it  is  well  woven,  and 
the  colors  are  good,  or  they  would  have 
faded  entirely  long  ago.  It  Jvrlps  to  ver- 
ify two  of  my  theories.  These  bright 
colors  show  that  their  climate,  at  least 
p:irt  of  the  time,  must  have  been  brill- 
iantlv  dear,  and  the  manual  and  machine 
part  of  their  labor  was  well  done.  They 
failed  as  artists  here,  as  in  other  tilings, 
because  thev  wanted  first  to  make  it 
comfortable  and  warm  and  soft;  but  thfy 
succeeded  in  getting  something  that  must 
have  been  pleasant  to  walk  upon  and 
which  shut  out  the  cold.*' 

**  What  is  it,  Areto?  "  said  his  sister. 

**That  was  undoubtedly  a  carpet,'* 
said  he.  **  It  requires  strength  of  mind 
to  believi*  that  they  could  have  used  such 
an  enormous  flowing  j>attern  on  a  room 
as  small  as  this  must  have  been.  If  we 
want  to  admire  it,  we  must  regard  the 
workmanship,  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  purity  of  the  color.  It  is 
a  pity  they  could  not  have  beefi  spared 
a  few  centuries  more,  until  thev  had 
worked  out  their  own  art,  as  thoy  certain- 
Iv  would  have  done.** 

'*  I  low  enthusiast  iir  you  an»,  Areto! 
You  sprak  of  them  with  such  ardor  that 
I  realize  more  than  I  did  that  they  act- 
ually lived  once,  and  wei*e  like  us  in 
many  things.** 


*'  Actually  lived!  *'  cried  Areto.  **  Oh, 
you  sober-minded  girl!  Can  you  come 
as  near  them  as  these  tools  and  house- 
hold articles  bring  vou,  and  not  feel  that 
you  almost  have  thtun  by  the  hand? 
Sometimes,  when  I  am  wandering  and 
working  alone  in  these  ruins,  I  become 
so  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  people, 
I  realize  so  clearly  the  state  of  mind  that 
must  have  animate<l  them  to  do  this  or 
make  that,  that  I  expect  at  any  moment 
to  come  upon  one  of  the  living  inhab- 
itants, who  will  speak  to  me  in  his  own 
curious  tongue.  I  have  often  a  little 
feeling  of  disappointment,  as  I  go  round 
a  corner,  or  turn  suddenlv  into  one  of 
these  dismantled  rooms,  that  I  do  not  see 
its  owner  in  the  dress  of  his  day  and 
with  his  long  fare  and  blonde  beard, 
looking  with  wonder  at  me  who  thus 
dare  invade  his  domain.*' 

**  Come  over  here,  Areto,"  interrupt- 
ed the  voice  of  Hamas.  *^  We  think,  if 
your  plan  of  a  Yankee  house  is  correct, 
that  the  room  where  they  kept  their 
handsomest  articles  of  furniture  most 
have  Ix^en  above  this  spot.  Look  at 
this!"  lie  held  up  the  fragments  of  a 
dish.  **  This  was  an  imitation  of  an  ear 
of  maize  with  its  husk.  See  how  well 
it  is  colored,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow 
nature  so  closely  but  that  it  is  conven* 
tionalized  a  little,  enough  to  make  it 
useful  as  a  dish." 

*' There!**  said  Areto's  sister,  **  that 
is  what  you  have  pined  for, — to  find 
something  which  showed  tlie  beginnin*; 
of  a  national  art." 

Areto  smiled  with  a  sweet,  contented 
look. 

*'  It  is  a  small  beginninji^,  but  I  have 
hopes  still.  Let  us  see  what  else  there 
mav  be.'*  Leaning  over,  he  cM)»imenced 
poking  in  the  heap.  Out  came  a  cupper 
saucepan,  the  {xorcelain  lining  of  a  pre- 
serve kettle,  and  a  door  hinge  of  bronze. 

**  All  these  are  old  fonus  of  things  ia 
our  dav,'*  said  the  sister. 

**  Yes,  and  they  merely  show  what  I 
said  before:  that  ihev  alwavshad  instm* 
mcnts  of  the  best  material  to  do  ever/* 
thing  that  was  strictly  useful,  and  a  great 
deal  of  mechanical  ingenuity  was  showB 
in  contriving  them.  It  is  onljr  when  thej 
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came  to  the  ornamental  and  decorative 
part  that  they  failed.  But  these  things 
could  not  have  been  in  the  parlor,  as 
they  called  the  room  in  which  they  put 
their  richest  pieces  of  furniture.** 

"  Perhaps  the  owner  was  trying  to 
reconcile  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
when  the  catastrophe  came  which  ruined 
the  city,"  said  llamas,  a  little  waj^gish- 
ly.  But  this  remark  was  lost  on  Areto, 
who  had  come  upon  a  treasure  over 
which  he  bent  so  earnestly  that  he  had 
MO  smile  for  his  friend's  raillery. 

With  a  practiced,  careful  touch  he 
dug  out  a  jar  of  fine  red  pottery,  and 
settin<^  it  up  on  the  damp  floor  surveyed' 
it  with  eyes  which  dilated  with  joy  as 
they  be<;an  to  comprehend  the  design 
painted  around  its  sides. 

*'  You  are  ri<;ht,  Hamas;  the  owner 
was  strivin<r  to  combine  beauty  with  use, 
and  he  succeeded.  Here  at  last  we  have 
some  native  art.  See  how  characteris- 
tic the  jar  is,  and  yet  how  entirely  for 
use!  The  shape  is  gracefid,  yet  it  holds 
as  mueh  as  one  of  less  perfect  propor- 
tions mijjjht.  And  the  design,  — can  you 
trace  it  through  all  the  mold  and  stains? 
It  is  the  heads  of  bisons  linked  together 
with  irarlands  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  Aijai'fi  Anuricana.  It  was  done 
by  a  hand  that  loved  the  work,  and  is 
full  of  strength  and  sim[)licity,  while  the 
ornamentation  is  strictly  national.'* 

'*  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  design  found 
upon  some  older  Grecian  tombs  or  tem- 
ples? *'  said  llamas. 

"  Yes;  but  there  are  certain  designs, 
<!ertain  forms  of  ornament,  which  seem 
to  be  common  to  all  nations,  sujjjjested 
bv  the  thiuL's  whieh  are  common  to  all 
human  life.  What  more  probable  than 
that  the  bison  roaming  over  lands  where 
these  plants  grew,  feeding  among  them, 
suirirested  to  the  Yankee  this  idea!  '* 

Here  a  general  excitement  became  ap- 
parent in  a  grou[)  of  others  who  had 
been  at  work  near  them.  Half  a  dozen 
eentred  around  one  spot,  with  cries  of 
*'  Carefully  —  l)e  careful  — take  the  other 
thinjis  up  iientlv — there  now  —  oh!  — 
yes — hen?  it  is  —  what  is  it?" — and 
then  there  was  a  closer  meetin2  of  excit- 
ed  heads  over  something  which  seemed 


to  be  laid  bare.  Hamas  pressed  in 
among  them,  and  said,  ^*  Let  Areto  take 
that  out;  he  knows  how  to  handle  that 
sort  of  thing  better  than  we.*' 

Areto  joined  the  group,  and  saw  them 
looking  at  a  large  jar  lying  on  its  side 
amons  the  imbedding;  mass  of  articles 
which  had  once  furnished  the  house.  In 
shape  it  resembled  the  earthen  one  just 
found  a  few  moments  before;  but  this 
was  of  tlie  finest  porcelain,  and  through 
the  soil  and  stains  showed  gleams  of 
its  whiteness  and  the  rich  decorations 
around  its  mouth  and  base.  Areto's 
first  thought  was  that  it  had  probably 
been  used  as  the  mate  for  the  earthen 
jar;  but  Hamas,  wlio  had  looked  more 
closely,  said,  *'In  its  mouth,  Areto,  is 
what  you  have  wished  to  find." 

Areto  then  saw  that  from  the  wide 
mouth  projected  something  ragged  and 
yellow  looking,  evidently  sheets  of  paper. 
A  book?  No,  better,  —  a  manuscript; 
and  as  he  peered  gently  among  the 
leaves  he  saw  that  the  lines  of  writing 
were  clear,  and,  save  that  the  paj>er  was 
dark  with  age,  as  easily  read  as  when 
the  pen  of  the  Yankee  first  traced  them. 
Flushing  and  trembling  with  joy,  he 
drew  it  carefully  forth,  amid  a  chorus 
of  cries  from  his  friends. 

**  Blessed  be  the  day,*'  said  he,  *'  when 
this  was  thrown  into  that  jar,  perhaps 
as  mere  waste  j)aper.  Now  we  shall  be 
brought  near  the  Yankee,  closer  through 
his  handwriting  than  through  the  print- 
er's ink.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  no 
editor  accepted  it.'* 

*  *  Read  it  to  us  —  read  it  to  us !  "  cried 
his  impatient  friends. 

**  That  passes  my  powers,  at  present," 
said  Areto.  **  I  can  only  read  with  dif- 
ficulty the  Yankee  print,  and  this,  you 
see,  is  written  by  hand.  I  can  interpret 
a  word  or  two  here  and  there  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  printed  and  written 
letters,  but  to  read  it  easily  and  fluently 
is  not  possible  yet.  This  will  require 
study.*' 

»*  Study  it,  then!"  cried  they  all; 
**and  if  it  is  interesting  appoint  a  time 
and  read  it  to  us.** 

*^  So  be  it,'*  he  answered,  thoughtful- 
ly.    **  A  month  from  now  we  will  meet 
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again  on  those  old  steps  where  I  talked 
to  you  this  morning,  and  you  shall  hear 
its  contents/' 


II. 


I,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
watched  this  student  of  the  thirtv-eij'hth 
centurv. 

By  day  he  worked  in  the  ruined  city, 
searching,  pondering  over  the  things  he 
met,  and  finding  mysteries  in  the  streets 
where  I  had  walked  and  thought  every- 
thing as  commonplace  and  plain  as  the 
noonday.  In  the  evening  he  studied  the 
precious  manuscript.  He  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  the  lost  race.  One  morning, 
as  I  watched  liim,  lie  seemed  filled  with 
some  dcMre  which  gave  the  usual  sweet- 
ness and  depth  of  his  face  a  little  look 
more  like  restlessness  and  anxiety  than 
anvthinir  I  had  ever  seen  there  before. 
lie  walked  back  and  forth  over  the  plain, 
as  if  searching  for  some  particular  spot. 

»'  This  is  latitude  4-2.40,*'  I  heard  him 
say.  **  There  was  once  a  river  wind- 
ing between  these  low  hills:  its  course  is 
altered  now,  but  the  old  line  of  its  banks 
can  be  easily  traced.  Why  may  it  not 
be  the  same  city  ?  The  first  part  of  the 
name  she  mentions,  Hartford,  is  like  the 
word  Hartfonl-Fire-Insurance  whicli  I 
thought  might  be  the  city's  name.  I 
wish  I  could  say  with  certainty.  Dig  here, 
or  dig  there.  But  even  if  I  struck  the 
right  spot,  the  picture  might  b<^  gone 
now.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have 
passed  since.** 

He  continued  to  walk  about,  stooping 
to  examine  everv  brick  and  stone  which 
thrust  itself  through  the  soil.  There 
was  no  clew,  no  encouragement. 

**  I  cannot  find  the  spot,**  he  mur- 
mured. **  She  speaks  of  her  house  as 
being  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town,  and  this  must  have  been  a 
thoroughfare,  from  the  ruins  Iving  in 
two  irrejiular  lines.  I  will  cause  mv 
men  to  open  this  whole  line.  Possibly  I 
may  then  come  upon  some  landmark  by 
which  I  can  locate  the  spot  of  which  the 
manusiTii)t  speaks.**  He  called  to  his 
men,  and  set  them  at  work  in  the  new 


place.  Gladly  he  would  have  stayed  and 
watched  every  spadeful  of  earth  they 
threw  out,  but  there  wei*e  many  feet  of 
soil  above  the  ruins,  and  he  knew  that 
nothin":  would  reward  him  for  a  lon<; 
time  yet. 

The  month  was  Januarv,  but  the  air 
was  mild ;  a  soft  breeze,  neither  warm 
nor  cold,  blew  gently,  lifting  the  hair  on 
his  forehead,  and  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
the  dead  city  his  eyes  rested  on  fields 
green  with  young  crops.  **  We  manage 
those  things  better  than  that  early  race; 
yet  how  patiently  they  worked  against  a 
climate  over  which  they  had  no  control ! 
The  manuscript  shows  their  patience  and 
abilitv.** 

As  he  spoke  thus  to  himself,  he  opened 
along  silver  box,  richly  chased,  that  he 
had  been  holding.  Beautiful  as  were 
the  designs  on  the  lid,  nothing  about  it 
was  as  precious  to  him  as  the  yellow  and 
faded  j)ages  that  lay  within.  He  pored 
abstractedly  over  the  pages,  occasionally 
repeating  to  himself  an  English  wonl  and 
then  the  Maori  svnonvm,  as  if  to  imbibe 
the  very  spirit  in  which  the  story  lia<l 
been  written.  Hamas  came  up  while  he 
was  thus  busy,  wondered  at  it  greatly, 
and  said  rather  abruptly,  **  How  goes  it, 
Areto?  What  shape  of  the  past  have 
you  evoked  from  those  silent  pages  that 
you  should  wear  such  a  restless,  tor- 
mented look?  ** 

Areto* s  face  lost  this  unaccustomed 
expression  as  he  looked  up  to  answer: 
**  It  is  a  strange  storv  that  1  have  come 
upon  here,  with  complications  and  pas- 
sions that  we  canhardlv  understand,  our 
life  is  so  different.  I  have  had  to  throw 
myself  into  it  to  understand  it,  and  1 
may  have  taken  something  of  the  soul 
of  my  characters  into  my  face  from  sym- 
j)athy.  It  was  an  interesting  race,  Ha- 
mas. Tlie  manuscript  lets  mc  into  their 
lives,  and  I  see  more  an«l  mon^  that  they 
were  a  strong,  nervous,  restless  people, 
branchini;  out  in  a  thousand  directions; 
mvedv,  money -:^ettin>j:,  but  full  of  sub- 
lime  aspirations;  questioning  heaven  and 
earth  in  a  search  for  truth;  contending 
with  wants;  and  resting  at  last  in  death, 
because  thev  couM  kntiw  no  other  rest." 

**  You  have  then  n»a<l  it?  **  said  Ila- 
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mas,  lookin<r  curiously  into  the  open  box. 
**  You  must  b(^  ready  to  read  it  to  us." 

*'  No;  tlie  month  is  not  yet  fulfilled, 
and  then*  are  many  pa^es  over  which  I 
must  still  spi'ud  much  time.  It  is  not 
easy  to  chanji^t^  their  cramped,  stiff  lan- 
guage into  ours,  and  to  do  it  w<dl  I  must 
study  until  I  feci  to  the  full  the  spirit  in 
which  the  author  wrote. '^ 

He  laid  the  cover  gently  over  the 
hox,  shutting  the  manuscript  from  the 
eves  of  Hamas.  At  this  moment  a  shout 
arose  from  the  men  who  were  digging, 
and  one  of  them  ran  forward  waving  a 
ra<'s:ed  cloak  in  the  air.  '*  We  have 
come  Upon  the  interior  of  a  house,'*  said 
he,  using  another  and  less  perfect  lan- 
iruasre  than  that  of  Areto,  and  showing 
in  everv  movement  and  iresture  that  he 
came  of  a  lower  and  different  race. 

That  which  was  true  of  ruined  cities 
in  1JS79  was  true  in  3758.  Around  Nin- 
eveh and  Memphis  and  Karnak  lived 
a  worthless,  miserable  set  of  creatures, 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  in  as  great  a 
dc'M'ee  as  the  former  inhabitants  had  been 
refined  an«l  enlightened,  —  not  descend- 
ants of  the  former  inhabitants,  but  as  if 
a  small  vao'abond  class  had  survived  and 
managed  to  perpetuate  itself  with  a  vi- 
talitv  denied  the  better  race.  So  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  buried  city  lived  a  race 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  Yankees, 
and  vet  living  among  their  deserted  re- 
mains. 

*'  Will  vou  come,  llamas?  *'  said  Are- 
to,  rising. 

*'  Not  to-day.  I  am  not  such  a  delver 
in  the  de[)ths  as  you,  though  all  these 
ihintrs  interest  me.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  at  the  end  of  the  month.'' 

Two  parties  of  workmen  had  laid  open 
buildings  in  two  different  places,  and 
Areto  si'cretly  hoped  that  one  of  them 
might  pn)v<-  to  bo  the  house  he  so  much 
desired  to  find. 

The  lirst  excavation  was  a  church,  but 
to  a  Maori  the  cpiestion  as  to  the  object 
of  the  biiildiiiir  ^vas  an  insoluble  problem. 
Not  a  leat  of  a  hymn-book  or  Bible  re- 
main<'d;  the  wood  of  the  pews  had  dis- 
appeared. Some  pieces  of  the  metal  or- 
gan pipes  had  survived;  the  great  bell 
lay  in  halves  under  the  place  where  the 


steeple  had  been ;  and  the  fragments  and 
cinders  of  the  furnace  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  fire  there.  Thoroughly  puz- 
zled, Areto  wandered  about  examining 
the  walls,  which  were  still  standing  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 

**  So  large  a  room,"  thought  he,  **  ar- 
gues that  it  was  for  public  purposes. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  temple,  —  but  what  lack 
of  symbolism !  Probably  they  worshiped 
a  spirit;  but  had  they  nothing  that  repre- 
sented him?  Did  thev  see  him  onlv  in 
their  own  spirits?  It  must  have  been  a 
pure  religion.  But  again,  if  a  temple,  how 
could  worshipers  have  assembled  here 
in  any  numbers?  The  walls  show  no 
signs  of  any  ventilating  flues;  so  many 
could  not  have  gathered  without  some 
means  of  ventilation.  Their  climate 
would  not  let  them  leave  doors  and  win- 
dows open  always.  Could  it  have  been 
for  burials  or  cremation?  That  rustv 
mass  in  the  centre  bears  marks  of  fires. 
Perhaps  the  dead  were  burned  slowly  in 
a  large,  airless  room  like  this.  If  not 
that,  but  a  temple,  it  makes  their  relig- 
ion a  greater  mvsterv  than  ever.  How 
could  they  have  preserved  such  una- 
dorned simphcity  so  long!  " 

But  if  the  stern  plainness  of  the  church 
perplexed  him,  what  was  there  in  the 
remains  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum 
which  could  give  rest  to  his  incpiiring 
mind  ?  It  was  as  hard  to  decide  the  ob- 
ject of  that  building  as  to  trace  the  re- 
ligion of  the  extinct  peoi)le  from  an 
empty  building,  a  battered  bell,  and  the 
crumbling  slag  of  the  furnace  which 
heated  it. 

Areto  found  on  the  cellar  floor  of  the 
Athenaeum  j)ieces  of  broken  glass  which 
IijkI  covered  cases  of  relics.  He  found 
stone  arrow-heads  and  hatchets,  some 
curious  shells  and  coins,  a  few  buttons 
and  fragments  of  gold  threa<l,  -^  which  it 
was  easy  to  see  had  made  part  of  some 
embroidery,  the  wire  having  preserved 
the  thread  of  the  cloth  into  which  it  was 
sewed,  —  an<l  two  or  three  ohl  sword 
handles.  Also  he  found,  as  in  the  other 
building,  a  mass  of  slag  an<l  iron-rust 
showing  marks  of  fire.  This,  with  the 
size  of  the  foundation  walls,  showing  that 
the  building  must  have  been  for  public 
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purposes,  caused  him  to  conclude  that 
it  had  been  devoted  to  the  cremation  of 
dead  warriors.  The  buttons  had  on 
them  militarv  emblems:  the  sword  hilts 
were  peculiar  weajtons  of  the  race,  and 
not  unlike  some  in  use  amon^r  the  Maori 
of  an  early  date;  and  the  gold  tliread 
must  have  formed  part  of  a  warrior's 
gorgeous  vestments.  The  stone  hatch- 
ets and  arrow-heads  were  a  slight  dis- 
crepancy, as  the  race  worked  well  in 
metals;  but  they  mijjht  have  been  tro- 
phies of  some  barbarous  race  whom  the 
warriors  had  conquered. 

But  neither  of  these  could  have  been 
the  house  described  in  the  manuscript. 
Areto  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  excava- 
tion and  looked  over  the  ])lain,  and  then 
walked  slowly  along,  following  what  he 
conceived  might  be  the  line  of  the  street, 
now  Ivinj^  twentv  feet  below  him  under 
the  soil.  Taking  out  the  silver  box,  he 
looked  again  with  care  through  the 
pages  of  the  manuscript,  only  to  say,  **  It 
is  of  no  use.  Even  if  the  writer  had 
given  street  and  number,  it  would  have 
availed  nothing  now.  This  is  a  city 
which  knows  neither  street  nor  num- 
ber.'» 

He  laid  back  the  sheets,  and  wiis 
about  to  close  the  cover,  when  a  frolic- 
some little  wind  whisked  in  amon<;  the 
old  dry  pages,  rattled  them  briskly,  and, 
not  content  with  this,  selected  the  verv 
one  he  had  been  lookinjj  at  most  care- 
fuUv,  and  sent  it  twirlinj'  and  flutterinjj 
over  the  ground,  until  it  took  refuge  in  a 
little  nook  made  by  a  mound  and  a  pro- 
jecting bit  of  stone,  twenty  rods  away 
from  him. 

Areto  calmly  watched  these  pranks, 
thinking  merelv,  "  Tlu-v  have  let  loose 
a  little  more  wind  to-dav  than  is  strict- 
ly  necessary,'*  when  he  noticed  how  the 
leaf  had  lo<lged,  and  that  it  still  kept 
up  a  little  waving  motion  as  if  to  beckon 
him  on.  He  was  as  far  from  supersti- 
tion as  a  healthy  mind  which  knows  not 
what  it  is  can  be,  yet  there  started  up 
now  the  thought,  **What  if  this  8hoet 
should  have  strayed  to  the  very  spot 
where  its  writer's  luvirt  mav  have  been 
when  the  lines  were  written  on  its  sur- 
face?    One  place  is  as  good  as  another; 


this  has  fallen  in  a  line  with  what  I  have 
unagined  to  be  the  great  street  of  the 
city.  I  will  cause  them  to  dig  here  at 
once."  Summoning  his  men,  they  were 
set  to  work  in  the  new  ])lace. 

His  patience  was  great,  but  it  was  to 
be  fully  tested.  Two  days,  three  days, 
the  men  worked,  and  still  had  not  pen- 
etrated the  su{)erincumbent  earth.  At 
the  depth  where  in  other  places  they  us- 
ually began  to  find  the  foundation  bricks 
or  stone,  they  came  upon  a  solid  stratum 
of  red  clay,  which  almost  defied  the  edge 
of  stone  or  {)ick.  Areto  waited,  and 
studied  his  manuscript.  Hamas  found 
him,  and  again  said,  ^'  Read  it  to  us;  you 
have  worked  at  it  enough.*' 

Areto  answered,  **  I  will;**  and  the 
same  people  who  had  listened  to  his  lit- 
tle address  on  the  extinct  Yankees  gath- 
ered on  the  steps  of  the  ruined  church 
with  pleased,  attentive  looks. 

**  Bear  in  mind,'*  said  Areto,  **  that 
I  translate  as  I  read,  and  also  that  the 
whole  story  shows  a  state  of  society  that 
we,  who  are  so  far  advanced,  can  scarce- 
ly look  back  upon  and  realize.** 

THE   MANUSCRIPT. 

When  one  counts  the  number  of  ba- 
bies that  die  yearly,  one  is  astonished  to 
find  that  the  human  race  has  not  disap- 
])eared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  long 
ere  this. 

Plants  blofsom  and  bear  fruit  and 
seed ;  but  if  we  could  reckon  the  number 
of  seeds  that  C(mie  to  naught  annually, 
we  should  wonder  that  there  is  a  green 
thing  left. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  numberless 
hosts  of  drawbacks,  accidents,  and  lussci 
which  beset  men  in  the  endeavor  to  earn 
onlv  a  '^bare  living,**  one  is  astonished 
to  find  how  many  wealthy  people  there 
are.  and  wonders  how  they  ever  attained 
their  riches. 

Thomas  Green  was  a  farmer,  a  think- 
er, and  a  lover,  in  the  first  capacity,  hii 
lot  was  cast  upon  the  rcK^k-mixeti  soil 
of  a  New  England  farm,  latitude  42.40. 
The  soil  was  against  him,  the  climate 
was  against  him,  all  the  wi^eds  and 
mosi  of  the  insects  weri^  against  him. 
Only  some  few  birds  of  the  inMiCt-oatiiig 
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variety  and  his  own  strong  hands  and 
licart  were  for  him.  As  a  thinker,  he 
looked  across  liis  fields,  smiling  for  a 
month  or  two  if  the  spring  rains  were 
copious,  but  hurncd  and  brown  in  August, 
and  coldly  gray  or  robed  in  arctic  white 
:ill  winter;  and  life  seemed  to  be  a  ques- 
ticm  of  climate. 

**If  one  could  but  undersUmd  the 
*  balancings  of  the  clouds  *  that  old  Job 
talks  about,  or  if  one  could  enter  into 
the  treasures  of  the  snow  and  the  hail 
reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble, 
aijainst  the  (lav  of  battle  and  of  war! 

**  What  did  he  mean  by  that  quaint 
language?  Why  may  not  man  enter 
into  the  secret:??  We  have  found  the 
treasures  of  the  li^'htninjj  to  our  use. 
If  Job  were  to  see  us  telegraphing  from 
California  to  Kuirland,  he  would  assur- 
edly sav,  Man  talketh  with  man  even 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth; 
the  sea  preventeth  him  not,  nor  yet  the 
mountains. 

•'  Why  cannot  we  penetrate  these  se- 
(M'ets  a  jjreat  deal  further?  Men  seem  to 
Uave  been  tumbled  into  this  world  with- 
out an  idea  of  the  laws  that  govern  its 
economy,  and  they  are  trying  from  gener- 
ation to  neneration  to  find  them  out.  At 
present  there  is  a  marked  unfitness  either 
in  man  for  living  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
or  else  in  the  world  for  man  living  in  it 
as  it  is,  and  nothing  but  finding  out  these 
laws  and  bending  them  to  our  use  can 
help  us.  We  have  learned  to  compro- 
nnse  with  nature  in  some  things,  so  that 
we  are  more  comfortable  than  the  sav- 
age; but  a  great  deal  more  remains.  We 
cause  the  wild  rose  to  multiply  its  petals 
by  the  hundred;  we  have  made  the 
scanty,  bitter  fiuit  of  the  wihl  apple  into 
a  pulpy,  juicy  fj:lol)e,  and  multiplied  its 
productiviMiess  seventy-fold;  we  have 
improveil  our  cattle  from  the  small,  vi- 
cious, ULily  beast  of  the  plains  into  large- 
bodied,  sliort-horned  animals,  with  small 
bones  and  irreat  meat  on  their  sides. 
We  maki'  our  hens  lay  all  winter  in  a 
cliniate  where  tbev  could  not  live  if  left 
to  the  (•our^e  of  nature.  We  alter  the 
eoiirx'  of  nature,  as  it  is  called,  and  im- 
p.ove  it  in  a  hundred  small  ways;  why 
not  in   a  hundred  great  ones?     Learn- 


ing these  would  be  a  getting  of  wisdom 
surely,  and  Job  and  Solomon  approved 
of  that. 

**  There  must  be  laws  that  regulate  the 
elements,  and  why  may  I  not  learn  them 
if  I  can?  Why  should  I  bit  still  and 
see  my  broad  fields,  with  their  crops, 
turn  sere  and  brown  for  want  of  the 
*  early  and  the  latter  rains  *  ?  Why 
must  my  grapes  and  tomatoes  be  ruined 
by  an  early  and  untimely  frost?  Why 
must  my  seeds  be  planted  too  late  in  the 
spring,  because  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
east  wind?  Why  may  I  not  regulate 
the  wind  and  the  frost,  the  rain  and  the 
snow,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  my  stock 
and  the  color  of  my  roses?  There  must 
be  a  way  to  do  it,  and  it  remains  for  me 
to  learn  that  way. 

**  What  do  they  mean  when  they  talk 
about  these  things  being  arranged  by 
Providence?  Five  years  ago  they  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  grass- 
hopper, and  that  jerky  insect  devoured 
every  green  thing  off  the  face  of  whole 
States.  They  watched  his  little  habits, 
and  learned  to  kill  his  eggs  by  the  hun- 
dred bushel,  and  the  grasshopper  ceased 
to  be  a  burden.  They  did  not  discover 
anv  decrees  of  Providence  that  should 
inflict  grasshoppers  upon  them,  to  which 
they  must  tamely  yield;  they  girded  up 
their  loins  and  gave  battle  to  the  de- 
stroyer. The  laws  which  governed  the 
])roduction  of  the  insect  were  discovered, 
and  then  they  mastere*!  him.  Why  may 
I  not  do  likewise,  and  compel  the  cloud 
to  withhold  or  give  up  its  rain?  When 
the  Nile  flood  has  reached  its  height, 
the  Egyptian  knows  how  much  water  he 
will  have  for  his  harvest,  and  calculates 
acconlingly.  But  1  know  nothing,  can 
calculate  nothing  for  my  croi)s.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  the  average  of  the 
rain-fall  may  be  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
each  season;  but  what  is  that  to  me?  In 
three  of  those  ten  years  there  was  such 
drought  during  the  four  l>earing  months 
that  my  crops  failed,  and  I  had  either  to 
sell  my  cattle,  or  bankrupt  myself  buy- 
ing food  for  them.  And  during  other 
three  of  those  years  there  were  such 
copious  rains  that  my  growing  crops  were 
drowned,  and  my  cut  hay  was  spoiled 
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because  it  had  no  chance  to  dry.  Gro  to. 
Let  me  try  cind  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
hail  and  the  (rlouds,  that  I  niav  be  able 
to  rejTulate  this  matter.'^ 

Occasionally  he  sjKike  his  thoughts, 
finding  it  a  good  thing  to  do;  it  made 
liim  know  more  clearly  what  was  in  his 
own  mind. 

**  Whv  are  we  made  so  that  there  are 
only  al>out  four  days  in  the  year  which 
entirely  asrrce  with  usV  '*  saiil  he,  sud- 
denly,  to  his  motlier.  lie  was  silting 
opposite  her  at  dinner,  and  she  looked 
at  him  in  astoMishment,  and  gave  him  a 
potato  before  she  answered. 

**  IIow  do  vou  mean?      Ajjree  with 

US.**    ' 

**  Yes.  Why  does  not  the  weather 
either  ajrrt?e  with  us,  or  whv  do  we  not 
airree  with  it?  I  mean,  if  we  are  to  live 
in  a  cold  climate,  why  was  I  not  made  to 
take  it  as  it  is,  and  not  wrestle  against  it 
as  I  have  to  with  mv  thick-walled  house 

• 

and  mv  woolen  clothes,  my  garnered 
crops,  and  most  of  all  the  strong  dis- 
taste I  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  for  seeing  the  thermometer  go 
below  zeroV  Life  is  really  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  I  can  do,  but  what  the 
weather  will  let  me  do.  I  spend  three 
hot,  dusty,  sunny  months  in  getting  rea<ly 
for  eight  horribly  cold  ones.  In  neither 
extreme  am  I  comfortable,  because  I  was 
not  made  to  bear  either  freczinj^  or  roast- 


ing. 


»• 


Mrs.  Green  was  not  a  narrow-minded 
or  unthinking  woman,  but  she  could  not 
help  looking  a  little  scandalized,  and 
answcretl,  •*  The  climate  is  as  the  Lord 
makes  it,  and  we  must  be  thankful.*' 

**I  am  not  sfwaking  irreverently, 
mother,  but  is  it  as  the  Lord  makes 
it?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  he  waiting 
for  us  to  learn  how  to  make  it  for  our- 
selves? " 

'*  That  sounds  a  little  as  if  vou  had 
got  over  th(^  line  between  religion  and 
free,  reckless  thinking.'* 

*'  Not  a  bit,  in  the  wav  vou  mean, 
mother.  But  after  we  have  chained  the 
lightning,  and  made  a  mere  thin  va]>or 
like  steam  work  for  us,  where  an»  you 
goinii:  to  place  the  limits  to  our  attempts 
or  our  thoughts?     The   Lonl  does  not 


object  to  the  getting  of  wisdom.  He  in 
always  putting  baits  in  our  way  to  lead 
us  on  to  more  and  more.  It  is  what  the 
successive  generations  of  men  are  for; 
each  learns  a  little  more  than  the  one 
that  went  before.  The  Lord  slowlv  im- 
parts  the  knowledge  of  his  great  laws 
as  the  reward  for  vears  of  study  an<l 
toil.** 

Mrs.  Green  had  nothing  on  hand  to 
gainsay  his  arguments,  and  could  find 
no  fault  with  his  tone,  as  full  of  rever* 
ence  as  the  minister's;  so  she  finished  her 
dinner  in  speculative  silence.     She  fed 
the  hens  afterward  in  a  train  of  thousrht 
suggested  by  what  he  had  said,  and  he 
drove  his  team  and  thought  with  one 
half  of  his  brain  all  that  day  and  many 
another, — thought  with  one  half,  and 
planned  tlie  roUition  of  crops  and  the 
rest  of  his  farm-work  with  the  other. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  that  go  behind. 
But  his  brain  was  big  enough  to  <lo  good 
work  in  both  directions.    When  he  had  to 
turn  his  ])low  from  the  furrow  to  avoid 
massive  bowlders  and  outcropping  shoul- 
ders  of   hidden    ledg(>s,   he   speculated 
upon  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
chemical  element  applied  to  them,  so  that 
the  process  of  disintegration  should  be 
made  a  speedy  one,  and  the  obnoxious 
rock  changed  into  fine  earth.     He  made 
a  calculation  of  what  the  ledges  and  great 
spreads  of  flat,  gray  rock,  barren  and 
useless,  cost  him  everv  vear,  and  decided 
that  there    was   no  economy  in  them. 
Except  two  or  three  ledges,  dejir  to  his 
heart   because  he   had  wandered   over 
them  summer  evenings  with  Janet,  he 
grudged  the  existence  of  everv  inch  of 
granite  he  owned.     Why  should  he  not 
melt  the  strong  ribs  of  the  earth?     A 
small  hand-volcano  on  the   farm  woidd 
be  a  great  convenience.     It  would  be  a 
warm  and  pleasant  winter  amusement, 
throwing  in  the  nn-ks  for  the  inner  firvs 
to  melt  and  pour  out  in  a  slow  stream  a 
mass  of  good  soil.     IIow  sucli  a  glowinf( 
furnace  woidd  warm    the  soil   for  rods 
al)out  it!     Thu«  and  kindrtMl  iileas  grew 
in  his  mind,  until  it  Ix^gan  to  show  in 
wonls  and  actions.     He  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  care  lest  he  should  alarm 
his  men  by  talking  chemically  to  them. 
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01(1  Ciileh,  hia  poneral  stand-by  and  man 
of  all  work,  picked  up  a  rusty  log-chain, 
and  jjjrinied  his  hand,  naturally  enough, 
payiiijj,  however,  no  especial  attention  to 
it,  until  Thomas  said,  '*  Oxygen  did  it,*' 
Hpeakin^  aloud  the  thought  in  his  mind. 
Caleb  dropped  the  chain  suddenly,  look- 
ing at  his  hands  in  great  displeasure,  and 
Thomas  had  to  lau'^h  at  him  a  little  be- 
fore he  would  pick  it  up. 

Thomas  spent  the  money  that  would 
have  bought  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
on  some  of  the  simpler  furnishings  of  a 
laboratory.  Here  he  retired  at  odd  mo- 
ments, and  studied  or  tried  experiments. 
He  burned  himself,  blew  himself  up, 
and  made  wondrous  combinations  whose 
fearful  odors  pervaded  the  house,  caus- 
ing the  rest  of  the  family  to  go  about 
holding  their  noses.  Jle  became  famil- 
iar with  strange  algebraic  formulae,  —  2 
KI  +  IIgCl=2KCl  +  IIgl2.  From  the 
nflice  of  the  weather  reports  in  Wash- 
ington he  obtained  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations for  three  or  four  years,  and  pa- 
tiently endeavored  to  draw  from  the 
mass  such  facts  as  would  help  him  dis- 
cover the  laws  which  govern  currents  of 
air.  He  constantly  said  to  himself,  **  I 
will  know  the  secrets  of  the  hail,  the 
rain,  and  the  wind.'* 

Once  or  twice  a  week  he  went  to  see 
Janet  Wareliam,  which  shows  another 
sidewf  his  character,  —  the  lover.  This 
girl  was  one  in  every  way  fitted  to  spur 
Thomas  o\\  in  all  his  aspirations.  She 
rivahMl  Ca'sar  and  Alexander  in  her 
ambitions  for  herself,  and  naturally  did 
not  spare  the  man  to  whom  she  was  en- 
iraircd.  (?jesar  and  Alexander  sighed 
for  new  worlds  to  coufjuer,  and  despaired 
because  they  could  not  find  them;  Ja- 
net found  them.  In  cvervthing  she  un- 
dertook  a  new  world  opened,  which  she 
wished  to  explore  to  its  utmost  limits. 
Slic  had  dived  deep  among  German  gut- 
turals and  French  idioms,  —  had  gone 
throu;ih  a  college  course  of  Latin,  and 
spoke  it  well  enough  to  have  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ecumenical  Council.  Withal, 
she  could  cook  a  dinner,  ride  a  horse, 
or  paper  a  room.  In  fact,  she  could  do 
too  many  things.  Her  mother  looked  at 
her  with  apprehension,  and  said,  **  Ja- 


net can  do  anything  she  wishes,  and  she 
is  growing  thin  and  pale  with  so  much 
ability,'*  —  which  was  very  true.  Prob- 
ably she  would  have  lost  her  health  in 
another  year,  but  she  was  released  from 
the  spur  of  poverty,  which  had  helped 
her  find  out  her  capacities,  just  in  time 
to  save  her.  She  was  the  only  grand- 
child of  the  family  on  her  mother's  side, 
and  her  grandfather,  dying,  left  his  com- 
fortable property  and  a  house  in  town  to 
her  mother  in  trust  for  Janet.  So  she 
lost  the  strongest  incentive  to  overwork, 
poverty  and  necessity.  But  ambition 
was  woven  into  her  nature,  and  she  did 
not  settle  into  sloth  and  rust;  she  only 
took  life  a  little  more  easilv  than  l)efore. 
Having  a  house  in  the  city,  she  spent 
three  or  four  months  of  the  winter  in 
town,  and  thus  got  a  taste  of  society,  of 
music,  and  of  books.  Their  enscage- 
nient  had  been  entered  upon  late  one 
summer,  and  the  following  winter  she 
wrote  to  Thomas  from  Hartford :  — 

**This  being  in  town  is  well  enough, 
because  it  is  good,  I  think,  to  mingle  two 
ways  of  living  in  the  life  of  one  person, 
if  possible.  When  I  am  at  Northam,  I 
have  you,  and  my  interests  and  tastes 
are  all  of  an  out-of-door  and  pastoral 
nature.  Then  I  come  here,,  and  meet 
people,  hear  gossip,  music,  art  talk,  and 
get  into  a  busy  current  of  human  inter- 
ests. Last  winter  I  was  music-mad,  and 
went  to  every  opera  and  concert  that 
came  alon<]:.  This  winter  I  have  taken 
to  drawing  again,  and  have  looked  out 
my  water-colors,  and  have  glorious  times 
with  some  enthusiastic  art  friends.  I 
have  taken  to  house  decoration,  and  the 
artist  with  whom  I  studv  thinks  I  shall 
do  pretty  well  in  that  line.  He  dabbles 
in  water-colors,  paints  flowers  and  fans 
a  la  Japanese  for  amusement,  but  makes 
portrait-painting  his  real  work.  He  is 
to  paint  my  picture  for  you,  and  I  com- 
mence the  sittings  to-morrow.  I  have 
commanded  him,  on  pain  of  my  dis- 
pleasure, to  put  in  all  the  characteristic 
and  bad  points  of  my  face,  —  the  tend- 
ency of  my  nose  and  of  my  chin^to  be 
rather  long,  and  the  straight  lines  of  my 
eyebrows,  which  oaght  to  have  been  cur- 
vilinear, —  and  jet  to  make  me  beautiful ; 
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80  that  when  I  am  handed  down  to  fut- 
ure jjenerations,  ])eopIe  shall  say,  *  How 
lovely  she  must  have  been !  *  and  not 
having  a  scrap  of  me  to  compare  the 
picture  with,  they  will  think  it  an  ac- 
curate renderins:  of  mv  charms.  He  is 
not  to  omit  the  little  white  scar  on  the 
end  of  mv  nose,  which  throbs  when  I 
am  angry  or  excite<l.  lie  was  putting 
my  head  in  different  j)ositions  yesterday 
to  find  the  best  one,  when  he  observed 
the  scar,  and  asked  how  I  got  it.  In 
answer  I  fcishioned  an  idle  tale,  which 
made  him  laujjh.  *  A  Mauri  chieftain 
fell  in  love  with  me,*  said  I,  *and  when 
I  was  deaf  to  his  prayers  he  wished  to 
brain  me;  but  his  implement  of  stone  was 
dull,  and  I  escaped  with  a  cleft  nose, 
which  has  retained  the  scar.'  lie  laughed, 
and  said,  *  Your  storv  translated  would 
read  that  vour  careless  nurse,  while  doz- 
ing  by  the  fire,  let  you  drop  upon  the 
andiron.  And  as  for  the  ^laori  part,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  nurse  having  been 
a  black  woman.' 

*'  I  am  hunting  over  and  ripping  up  all 
my  stores  of  fiuerv  to  make  a  dress  Jo 
suit  this  fastidious  artist.  The  picture  is 
to  be  in  half  length,  but  not  life  size,  be- 
cause it  is  upon  ivory,  the  largest  piece  I 
can  find.  He  says  my  gown  must  be  sim- 
ple, yet  in  a  style  suited  to  me,  and  differ- 
ent from  any  fashion  that  now  prevails. 
What  com  I  >i  nation  he  will  hit  u[)on  I 
cannot  imagine.  All  the  finery  I  j)03- 
sess  was  yesterday  laid  out  in  the  back 
parlor  fur  him  to  select  from.  With  a 
face  intense  and  determined  ht»  stood 
among  it,  threw  now  a  bit  of  satin  over 
my  shoulder,  as  if  he  wished  to  lasso  me, 
stood  off  to  j:et  the  effect  with  a  look  of 
disgust,  put  an  ell  of  lace  on  my  head, 
whirled  that  off  with  a  sound  as  if  lie 
would  like  to  be  disrespectfid  to  it  if  he 
dared,  and  then  enveloped  me  in  a  black 
velvet  cloak,  mv  vellow  head  stickiuij 
out  at  the  top  like  <a  dandelion  out«of 
a  nunl-bank.  I  sugirested  this  compari- 
son, but  was  frowned  down  at  on<-e,  and 
penreived  that  I  was  rudely  breaking  in 
upun  artistic  visions  and  reveries;  so  I 
shut  my  mouth  like  an  anjrrv  ovstcr,  an<l 
remained  silent,  while  he  continued  to 
involve  me  in  silk  and  satin  hurri<*ane8. 


**  He  has  condescended  to  approve  of 
a  design  for  a  dado  which  is  to  be  pnt  on 
the  walls  of  the  parlor.  Knowing  how 
you  hate  that  vicious  plant,  the  blue 
weed,  I  have  taken  the  stiff  stem  and 
the  pecidiar  blue  blossom  and  conveTi- 
tionalized  them  to  my  use.  Imagine  the 
stem,  of  an  u'jly  dull  green,  rising  straight 
a  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half;  on  its  top 
is  the  blue  wheel  of  the  blossom,  and  jast 
below  two  short  stems  emerge  at  regu- 
larly irregular  distances,  each  bearino^  a 
bud  or  a  blossom.  These  are  upon  a 
ground  of  unburnished  gold,  and  be- 
tween each  frisks  a  spray  of  wild  eon- 
volvulus.  I  mean  it  frisks  enough  to 
break  up  the  picket-like  stiffness  of  the 
blue- weed  stems;  but  it  is  also  just  a  lit- 
tle conventionalized,  and  its  blossom  is 
another  shade  of  the  same  blue  as  the 
blue  weed.  Will  your  philosopho-scien- 
tific  imairination  carry  vou  thus  far?  If 
SO,  then  fancy  that  the  whole  design  is 
topped  off  by  a  strip  of  Indian  retl, 
which  ends  the  dado  and  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pale  buff  wall,  and  there 
you  have  it. 

**  But  here  comes  Mr. ,  the  artist, 

again.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  sympathetic 
liorhts  and  sha<Ies  of  his  studio  the  vis- 
ion  of  my  appropriate  dress  has  dawned 
upon  him.  I  must  hurry  down  and  see 
what  he  will  say. 

**  Two  hours  later.  It  was  even  so. 
It  is  now  decreed  what  the  important 
dress  shall  he.  You  would  not  guess  it  if 
you  tried.  To  describe  it  is  to  make  you 
think  of  the  color  usually  considered  most 
trying  to  blondes;  yet  Mr.  Hand  will 
combine  <ind  bring  out  and  soften  it,  and 
finally  triumph  overall  ditiiculties.  These 
are  my  onlers,  —  I  give  them  as  he  gave, 
and  wish  I  could  put  upon  pa(>er  his  busi- 
ness tone  of  command.  *  Your  gown,* 
said  this  aut(x*rnt,  *  shall  l>e  of  deep  red 
velvet,  with  a  plain  skirt  falling  in  it« 
natural  foKls.  It  shall  not  be  long-waisCed 
bevond  nature,  nor  vet  short,  like  that 
minx  the  Empress  Jost^phinc.  It  shall 
be  turned  awav  at  the  throat  in  the 
sha])e  of  a  V,  and  there  shall  bo  a  frill 
of  old  lace,  narrow  in  front  and  high  at 
the  back,  but  not  so  high  as  those  worn 
by  that  other  minx,  Queen  Elisabeth 
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That  curious  nocklace  sprinkled  with 
seed  pe«arls,  wliich  your  sea-faring  uncle 
broii'^ht  from  Brazil,  shall  clasp  your 
throat  closely,  and  your  hair,  which  you 
rightfully  thc)u<j;h  with  wicked  intent 
compared  to  a  dandelion,  shall  be  rolled 
in  soft  pufTs,  liiLrh  on  your  head;  and  at 
your  peril,  Miss  Wareham,  shall  you 
<lare,  on  the  njornin'rs  when  you  sit  for 
me,  to  pass  a  eonib  through  those  ten- 
drils and  incipient  curls  which  soften  the 
line  of  your  forehead  and  ingratiatingly 
nestle  at  the  back  of  your  neck.' 

"  I  bowed.  I  was  overwhelmed.  I 
did  not  dare  to  say,  The  red  will  be  un- 
iM'coniin'',  the  necklace  is  not  large 
cnoujrli  to  fjo  round  niv  great  throat,  and 
to  put  my  hair  in  puffs  is  a  luxury  I  in- 
dul^jje  in  only  when  I  go  to  parties  and 
employ  a  hair-dresser.  But  I  must  hear 
and  obey,  piece  out  the  necklace  with 
black  velvet  on  the  l)ack,  and  deplete  my 
pocket-book  by  having  my  hair  rolled 
hiiih  three  times  a  week.'* 

The  picture  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess when  it  was  finished,  vet  it  was  left 
to  hang  on  the  walls  of  Janet's  house. 
Tile  likeness  was  good.  The  artist  had 
given  with  great  skill  and  appreciation 
of  his  subject  the  high-bred  look  pecul- 
iar to  her  face  when  in  repose;  but  he 
had  also,  bv  his  skillful  touches  around 
the  eves  and  mouth,  suggested  how  they 
could  kindle  and  curve  with  the  arch- 
ness and  fun  that  Avere  in  her  nature. 
But  Thomas  did  not  like  it.  He  never 
told  the  reason,  because  at  first  he  did 
not  know  himself:  the  rich  dress,  the 
pearl  necklace,  seemed  to  take  her  away 
from  him.  He  came  up  to  see  her  in 
a  state  of  the  deepest  depression.  His 
first  words  were,  "  Do  not  let  me  come 
near  ycui :  do  not  even  give  me  your 
hand  and  smile  at  me,  lest  you  melt  the 
heart  of  my  firm  resolve.'' 

She  looked  at  him  keenly  a  moment, 
and  then  n-ad  hi>!  troubled  glance  well. 
Her  answer  was  to  press  closely  to  him, 
to  give  him  a  little  caress  on  the  cheek, 
and  to  say  with  tender  archness,  **  Ah, 
I  know!  It  is  that  wicked  onion  crop. 
That  and  the  Canada  thistle  have  been 
your  bane.  Men  who  will  stake  their  all 
on  onions,  when  they  know  that  they  con- 


tend against  blight  and  cut-worm,  must 
repent  in  bitterness  of  soul.  I  shall  have 
to  raarry  you  to  draw  you  away  from  the 
whirl  of  these  dreadful  attractions." 

**  You  would  make  a  granite  bowlder 
laugh,'*  said  he,  his  face  brightening 
and  softening  under  the  charm  of  her 
words  and  touch.  His  arm  stole  round 
her  waist,  and  as  he  wouhl  have  kissed 
her  she  whispered,  **  How  did  you  dare 
think  of  breaking  the  engagement  be- 
cause  you  have  been  unsuccessful  on 
your  farm?  "  Then  he  found  it  was  his 
turn  to  soothe  and  comfort  her.  A  goo<l 
deal  of  it  was  the  wordless  kind.  When 
he  did  speak,  he  said,  *■*'  Oh,  my  darling, 
I  am  a  heavily  burdened  man !  For  three 
years  I  have  barely  paid  the  interest  on 
money  I  owe  for  my  farm.  If  the  next 
year  proves  as  unfortunate  as  this,  I  shall 
go  to  the  wall,  and  you  will  simply  be 
obliged  yourself  to  break  the  engage- 
ment with  the  bankrupt  farmer." 

Her  sweet,  incre<Iulous  smile  at  this 
last  made  his  arm  tighten  its  hold. 

**  Dear  boy,  you  are  so  stupid  not  to 
marry  on  what  I  have." 

**  On  what  you  have  not,"  he  replied. 
**  Your  mother  has  it,  and  there  is  only 
enough  for  you  two.  A  pretty  business 
it  would  be  for  a  man  of  thirty,  strong 
and  in  full  health,  to  marrv  a  woman  and 
let  her  mother  support  him." 

*'  Thomas,  you  are  very  proud." 

**  Undoubtedly  I  am.  And  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  would  not  be  proud  of  me 
very  long  if  I  did  so." 

She  sighed ;  she  knew  he  was  right. 

He  echoed  her  sigh,  and  then  said  in 
a  tone  of  would-be  cheerfulness,  "  When 
I  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
weather,  things  will  be  different." 

**  Is  it  that  you  are  after,  instead  of 
onions?  The  secret  of  the  weather? 
AVhat  is  that?  " 

**  It  is  the  result  of  a  feeling  I  have 
that  I  should  like  to  work  more  certainly 
and  profitably  than  I  do.  When  heat 
and  frost,  blight  and  drought,  conspire  to 
kill  the  largest  crop  of  whatever  I  may 
be  raising,  how  can  I  hope  to  succeed  ? 
My  desire  therefore  is  to  make  over  the 
climate,  —  combine  a  season  of  drought 
with  a  season  of  rain,  and  strike  an  aver- 
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age  between  the  two,  —  make  extremes 
meet,  von  see,  in  iliat  wav.'* 

The  idea  jitruek  her  at  'irst  a  little  as 
it  had  Mrs.  (in»en. 

**  But  I  thoiijrht  tliL*  Lc>r(l  rejjulated 
the  seasons,  and  nia<le  tluMU  all  for  the 
best." 

**  Are  vou  sun»  of  that?  In  njiturc 
the  Lord  has  iriven  us  th»»  roek  an^l  the 
wilderness,  and  toll  us  to  iro  to  work  and 
make  them  blossom  as  tlu?  rose;  and  we 
have  sueeeeih'd  tolerablv  with  the  wil- 
flerness;  not  quite  so  well  with  tin*  roek. 
Mav  not  the  same  arcjument  ht)M  iiood 
with  our  elimate?  He  has  jjivenus  some 
verv  roujjh  material  in  the  New  En- 
gland  winter,  and  he  may  be  waitinir  for 
us  to  discover  bow  to  ehanije  it  so  as  to 
suit  us  and  our  needs  better  than  it  does. 
As  to  there  briuij  anv  irn»vrrenee  in  the 

• 

thoutrht,  which  I  saw  was  vour  first  feel- 
insr.  it  is  not  wicked  to  turn  a  river  from 
its  course  to  water  a  citv;  whv  should 
it  be  to  ehanje  a  l)rutal  elimnte  into  a 
milder  one?  Ii  will  irive  us  a  wi«lcr  life 
and  a  In'tter  chance  in  the  worM.'* 

She  cau'^ht  the  idea  with  womanly 
alertness  of  mind. 

**  It  is  the  same  idea  in  a  different 
shape.  In  the  first  instance,  man  alters 
the  river  to  suit  his  convenience;  in  the 
second  the  climate.  The  Lord  made  one 
as  much  the  other,  and  handed  them  both 
over  to  man  to  stru^irle  with,  till  he  found 
out  how  to  conquer  them.  But  can  you 
hope  to  discover  a  way  to  subdue  this 
climate  of  ours?  I  never  thoujrht  much 
about  it.  but  it  is  rather  dreadful.*' 

**  Rather,**  replied  he,  dryly.  **  Just 
come  here.** 

She  followed  him  to  the  window  an<l 
looked  out.  The  skv  was  one  uniform 
iron-gray  tint ;  snow  was  Wi^inninij  to  fall, 
and  an  icv  wind  caujxht  it  and  blew  it 
with  howls  and  ^llouts  into  the  face  of 
every  one  who  l)reasted  it,  and  upon  the 
doorsteps  an<l  against  the  window  panes 
of  those  who  trietl  to  shut  it  out  with 
clo,<ed  doors  and  thick  walls. 

**  It  is  a  cheerful  prospect,**  said  he 
irrimly.  '*  And  notice  that  it  is  the  death- 
ly cold  wliich  is  the  repulsive  element  in 
this  sort  of  weather.  If  it  were  a  warm 
rain,  we  sliould  take  no  such  exceptions 


to  it  as  we  do  now.  I  can  hardly  say  I 
hofHi  to  clianore  all  this,  but  it  is  for  that 
I  work  in  mv  lal)oratorv.  Think  how 
magnificent  it  would  be!  I^t  me  build 
a  *  castle  in  Spain  *  for  once.'* 

She  nodded  a  joyous  assent,  only  too 
glad  to  wile  away  the  gloom  that  was  on 
him  when  he  first  came. 

*•  In  our  souls  we  all  hate  these  cruel 
New  Kn-j^land  winters.  People  talk  in  a 
wild  way  about  liking  the  cold,  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  bracing  atmosphere,  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff,  with  their  ^hudderinz 
skin  revolting  at  the  nonsense  and  them- 
selves wrapped  in  heavy,  cumbersome 
clothes  in  order  that  they  may  keep  np 
a  vital  warmth.  Cross-question  them  a 
little,  and  you  will  find  tliat  they  mean 
the  sort  of  weather  we  have  in  Octolier, 
and  that  is  what  they  really  enjoy.  But 
nolxMlv  likes  month  after  month  in  which 
fires  must  be  piled  high  to  keep  the  air 
at  a  moderate  temperature  inside,  while 
e  verv  thin*'  freezes  on  the  outside  edce 
of  door  and  window.  The  chansre  of 
climate  which  we  experience  every  win- 
ter dav  j'oin*^  from  our  warm  houses  to 
the  out-door  air  is  enoui^h  to  make  in- 
valids of  us  all.  We  must  hare  the 
warmth.  We  will  stay  in  all  we  can  to 
enjoy  that  warmth.  Human  nature  re- 
volts at  going  out  in  such  cold  except  as 
a  necessity.  I  repeat,  —  no  man  in  his 
inmost  soul  really  likes  cold  weather.  He 
thinks  he  cannot  help  it,  so  he  puts  on  a 
brave  face  and  tries  to  make  himself  be- 
lieve he  likes  it.  Now  I  would  change 
allthisi** 

**llow  can  you,  Thomas?  Will  yon 
strai;^hten  up  the  axes  of  the  earth,  or 
change  the  course  of  the  ddf  Stream?  " 

*'  I  cannot  explain  to  you  without  go- 
ing elaborately  into  my  theory  of  gases 
and  cold  currents  of  air.  But  it  will 
amount  to  our  'jotting  more  of  the  ben- 
efit of  the  (lulf  Stream  than  we  now 
have.  I  should  utilize  that  mon%  and  also 
the  stream  which  is  like  it  in  the  Pacific 
But  think  how  delicious  it  would  be  to 
have  a  really  tem{H'rate  climate,  —  a  cli- 
mate that  did  not  indulge  in  such  in* 
tem|)erancH.*s  as  ours  does." 

*'  Yes,  ours  is  not  strictly  temperate, 
I  must  say.    It  did  indulge  in  sprees  of 
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tlie  most  violent  kind.  In  the  summer 
we  often  liavc  tropical  heat,  and  in  the 
winter  arctic  cold/' 

*'  We  do  exactlv  that.  And  what 
tremendous  clianf^es  the  thermometer 
allows  itself  1  I  have  known  it  ranjje 
throiij^h  forty-eight  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  . 

*'  Certainly.  I  remember,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  commencing  a  morning  in 
muslin  and  beini;  in  furs  before  ninht.*' 

"  I  see,  my  dear,  you  will  appreciate 
my  equable  climate  better  than  1  at  first 
hoped.  And  think  how  we  farmers  shall 
flourish!  " 

'*  But  think  also  how  the  hordes  that 
feast  and  grow  fat  upon  green  things  will 
flourish  I  What  are  they?  The  can- 
ker, palmer,  army,  cut,  wire,  and  other 
worms ;  likewise  the  weevil  and  phyl- 
loxi'ra." 

*'  Learned  little  girl  I  Have  you  been 
craniniini;  on  the  report  of  the  state  en- 
toinoloLiist  ?  *' 

**  Xot  at  all,  sir.  But  am  I  not  bound 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  things  which 
concern  you.  so  that  I  may  influence  you 
toward  j^ood  ?  I  knew  your  anxieties 
about  worms  had  frequently  been  great, 
and  so  I  read  up  about  that  large  family 
of  artioilates.'* 

"  Right;  and  T  admire  you  more  than 
ever.  1  will  also  riMuemher  that  you  al- 
ways confound  me  when  we  ar'^uc." 

'*  Of  course  it  is  my  duty  to  haml  in  a 
minority  report  once  in  a  while,  or  you 
would  alwavs  crush  me.  But  how  about 
mv  worms?  " 

m 

''I  know;  the  number  of  pernicious 
things  that  can  get  after  a  crop  is  some- 
thin.:  fearful.  But  we  make  a  pretty 
good  fi-ht  now,  and  we  could  turn  the 
enenrii'S  wliich  we  use  now  in  keepiu'j: 
oursvlves  warm  to  the  destruction  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  moth.  Besides,  there 
would  be  a  longer  season,  and  what  we 
do  not  sneeoed  with  in  one  month  we 
ndght  try  a^jain  later.'* 

*'  But  shall  we  not  grow  lazy,  and  cease 
to  be  an  active,  energetic  nation,  ener- 
vated bv  our  lovelv  climate?  " 

*'  Janet,  despise  the  idea!  You  must. 
It  is  the  greatest  fallacy  that  ever  was, 
to   defend   a   climate  ^vhich,  however, 
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can  be  defended  only  by  an  argument 
founded  on  a  fallacy.'' 

** I  am  crushed,"  said  she.  **  But  go 
on.     I  like  it." 

**  You  are  not  crushed  half  enough. 
The  idea  that  human  nature  is  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  a 
pleasant  climate  is  an  insult  to  the  mak- 
er. But  here  are  facts,  —  the  facts. 
Everywhere  the  old  civilizations  have 
been  found  in  countries  with  a  mild  cli- 
mate ;  so  that  the  people  were  not  driven 
by  the  necessity  of  working  all  the  time 
to  provide  for  the  winter,  the  time  of 
famine.  Therefore,  they  had  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences.  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  India,  and,  on  our  own 
side  of  the  world,  Mexico  and  Peru  all 
had  moderate,  pleasant  climates." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  an- 
swered her  glance.  '*  You  are  going  to 
say  that  they  all  waned  after  a  time? 
What  does  that  prove?  IIow  do  you 
know  but  we  may?  The  element  of  de- 
struction does  not  lie  in  climate.  It 
will  be  in  our  intertangled  morals  and 
reliiiion,  or  something;  of  that  nature. 
Every  civilization  cames  its  own  pe- 
culiar possibility  of  destraction  as  well 
as  its  peculiar  vital  power.  We  are  not 
exempt.  Eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
may  see  us  an  extinct  people,  and  our 
existence  an  ot)ject  of  discussion  by  some 
nation  we  know  not." 

**  Some  nation  not  knowing  our  Fourth 
of  July,  or  any  other  proper  holiday," 
she  mischievously  added. 

He  laughed,  and  gave  her  a  tigerish 
look.  *'  Beware  how  you  mock  at  me. 
I  shall"  — 

**  You  will  do  nothing  to  stop  my  mak- 
ing you  laugh  and  forget  care  and  on- 
ions, whenever  I  can  get  a  chance." 

*^  It  has  been  rather  a  philosophical 
talk  for  lovers,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to 
go;  **  but  —  was  there  much  philosophy 
in  that?  "  as  he  let  her  go,  the  blood 
flushing  into  her  face,  and  her  heart 
beating  quicker  from  his  farewell  kiss. 
But  he  got  no  verbal  answer. 

Thomas  reached  the  station  at  North- 
am,  five  miles  from  his  house,  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found,  as 
he  expected,  his  horse  and  wagon  in  an 
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adjoining  stable,  left  there  by  previous 
agreement  with  tlie  faithful  Caleb.  Muf- 
fled to  the  ears  in  his  overcoat  and  robes, 
he  started  on  the  lonir,  solitarv  drive,  — 
solitarv  after  he  left  the  street  of  the 
little  town! 

The  snow  erased  fallinpr»  the  wind 
lulled  a  little,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  p:ive  his  man.*  the  reins  and  let  her 
go,  while  he  oeeupied  himself  with  bit- 
ter-sweet thoughts  of  Janet,  —  bitter, 
because  he  saw  plainly  that  his  engage- 
ment would  be  a  lon^r  one;  sweet,  with 
the  thouirht  of  her  faithfulness,  and  that 
she  perceived  his  design  of  setting  her 
free,  and  the  wav  she  niet  it. 

In  the  loneliest  part  of  the  road  ho 
drove  between  hii:h  banks  which  rose  on 
either  side,  crowned  with  sighing  pine- 
trees.  Here  he  drove  slowly,  for  the 
wav  was  narrow,  when  suddenlv,  from 
the  left  h:ind,  a  dark  fiirure  appeared, 
and  .-pran-j:  at  a  bound  into  the  back  of 
the  wML'on.  A  hand  smote  him  on  the 
should'.r,  and  a  voice  said,  **  Well,  old 
Thomas,  how  iroes  it?  '* 

**  You  ou;rht  to  be  called  the  jjo})lin 
squirrel,"  retorted  Thomas,  *' jumping 
into  a  man's  wairon  from  nowhere  at 
this  time  of  niirht,  and  scanner  him  out 
of  his  wits.  I  suppose  you  were  up  in 
the  top  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  mereiy 
flew  down  as  I  came  along." 

'•  No.  I  have  been  Iviu'^  in  wait  for 
vou  these  two  hours.  What  a  la»e  fel- 
low  vou  are  I  IIow  does  it  suit  to  jro  to 
bed  at  one  an<l  net  up  at  five?  " 

**Xot  at  all  in  any  other  business," 
promptly  replit?d  Thomas.  **  But  you 
know  when  a  man  is  in  love,  he  does  all 
sorts  of  thinirs  with  impunity.  It  is  like 
eam])inir  out,  where  you  wet  your  feet, 
anil  sit  in  wet  clothes  and  do  all  the 
thiu'^-?  your  '^rau'luHMher  savs  vou  mu^t 

•  •  • 

not  (b),  and  never  catch  cold." 

*»  ]\Iore  like  the  proviilenee  that  at- 
tends on  f<»ols  and  <lrunkards,"  said 
Jack,  lau'ibin'^. 

*'  All  the  same,'*  responded  Tluunas, 
cheerful! V.  "  Ibit  wbv  were  vou  Ivinir  in 
wait  for  nie  tr)-ni.:ht,  especially?  " 

**  Oh,  n«>tbin'j:.  I  knew  y«>u  had  come 
from  Hartford  and  Janet.  I  am  in  love 
with  her,  too,  you  know;  and  if  I  am 


not  the  man  promoted,  I  want  to  stand 
next  to  the  one  that  is." 

*'  Jack,  I  don't  quite  understand  jou- 
You  speak  every  little  while  of  being 
in  love  with  Janet,  generally  in  a  joking 
way,  but  sometimes  in  a  different  tone, 
as  if  vou  — envied  me." 

The  darkness  hid  the  savajre  look 
which  glowed  in  Jack's  face  at  this 
speech,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wagon  cov- 
ere<l  the  snap  as  he  set  his  teeth  to- 
gether; but  in  a  second  he  answered, 
with  a  voice  gav  and  unconscious  enoush 
for  his  careless  words,  *'  Oh,  she  is  my 
second  cousin,  you  know;  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  in  love  with  her,  ever  since 
we  hunted  birds'-nests  tojrether  in  the 
swamps.  Being  in  love  with  her  is  a 
habit  1  have  accjuired  through  the  years. 
I  mention  it  occasionally  to  keep  you 
well  up.  If  you  weit^  to  fall  off  and  be- 
come cold,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
comfort  her."  He  laughed  in  an  easy 
wav  that  would  liave  deceived  senses  as 
acute  as  Fine-ear,  and  added,  **  What 
are  vou  mulling  over  now  in  vour  labora- 
tory?  What  is  the  last  new  bad  smell? 
I  was  nearly  knocked  down  the  other  daj 
when  I  opened  your  front  door.  Your 
mother,  with  her  nose  high  in  the  wr, 
saiil  it  was  *  aivful.'  Faith,  I  thought 
so.  too." 

**  Yes;  that  was  a  little  sulpburete<l 
hydrogi-n  that  I  accidentally  com]x>und- 
ed  in  trving  to  do  something:  else.*' 

••  So  vou  are  med<llin<;  with  livdrojren 
gas,  are  you?  It  makes  pretty  little  ex- 
plosions, you  know." 

'*  I  expect  to  be  blown  through  the 
roof  some  day,  but  I  hope  not  just  yeU 
It  is  so  dark  I  can  hardly  see;  but  that 
is  your  house,  is  it  not  ?" 

'•  Xo,  the  next.  There,  —  don't  stop 
vonr  horse.  A  squirrel,  vou  know,  does 
not  need  con>ideraiion  of  that  sort." 

Without  mon>  words,  or  allowing 
Thomas  to  draw  rein,  he  disappeared 
into  the  darkne>s  with  another  llvins 
leap  like  the  one  which  had  brought  him 
into  the  wagon,  and  Thomas  sup]K)se<l 
that  he  entered  the  large,  comfortable- 
lot>king  farm  -  hou>e  where  his  fathers 
and  forefathers  liatl  dwelt  for  inanv  a 
year.     But  to  i>eaeeful  rest  he  wai  not 
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inclined.  The  accepted  lover  went  home 
and  sle[)t  until  five  oVdock  in  the  morn- 
ini;.  Jack  saw  the  stars  set,  and  the 
e;<st  bcj^in  to  redden  with  the  tardy  li<;ht 
of  a  winter  morning,  from  the  depths  of 
the  pine  grove. 

Jack  Osborn  was,  as  he  said,  a  cousin 
of  Janct^s,  but  with  a  very  different 
strain  of  blood  in  his  veins.  He  had  a 
handsome  face,  smooth  and  dark,  but  it 
was  almost  spoiled  to  any  one  who  was 
a  reader  of  phy^io^ijnomy  by  a  short,  re- 
ceding chin.  His  figure,  slender,  wiry, 
and  nervous,  conibined  such  agility  with 
such  strenjrth  that  he  was  considered  a 
prodijrv  amont'  his  friends.  It  was  eas- 
ier  for  him  to  jump  a  gate  than  to  open 
it,  and  Thomas  was  not  wrong  in  calling 
him  a  s(jiiirrel;  the  bound  that  he  made 
from  the  bank  into  the  wagon  was  noth- 
ing to  him.  When  a  boy  he  would  go 
from  one  tree  to  another,  in  his  father's 
grovo  of  maples,  by  leaping  from  bough 
to  bough;  and  he  could  do  it  still,  at 
twent  v-six.  In  character  he  was  a  com- 
bination  of  contrasts  and  contradictions, 
streuixth  and  weakness,  more  than  usual- 
Iv  falls  to  the  human  lot.  His  weak- 
Tiesses  were  his  strong  points.  His  early 
education  had  been  of  the  old,  careful 
New  Eni:;l;\nd  sort;  but  who  can  build 
on  a  (juieksandV  When  there  came  a 
question  between  honor  and  strong  dc- 
sire>,  honor  went  to  the  wall,  and  he  ob- 
tained his  wish.  What  he  could  not 
bavi',  be  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
get;  when  he  had  it,  he  threw  it  down, 
and  ran  after  something  else.  He  cried 
for  the  moon  from  his  father's  arms,  and 
had  to  be  held  back  from  springing  after 
it.  That  was  what  he  had  <lone  evsr 
since;  tlu'  worst  of  it  was  that  his  fa- 
tlh-r's  arms  could  no  longer  restrain  him. 

He  went  away  from  home,  and  became 
a  salesman  in  a  wholesale  drv  -  goods 
firm.  To  be  known  as  an  attractive  man, 
who  could  sell  goods  when  others  could 
not,  was  his  aim  for  several  years.  He 
was  admiral)ly  fitted  for  the  position; 
his  cpiiet,  ea<y  manners,  with  great  tact 
and  a  ready  a[)j)reciation  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  character  of  his  customers, 
gave  him  success  much  sooner  than  is 
usuallv  the  case.     But  when  he  had  an 


offer  of  a  larger  salary  and  a  finer  po- 
sition from  a  rival  firm,  he  let  it  slip  in 
an  entirely  characti^ristic  manner,  lost 
his  ambition,  and  came  back  to  a  quiet 
life  on  his  father's  farm,  and  to  fall 
deeply  in  love  with  Janet.  lie  knew 
she  was  engaged  to  Thomas,  but  that 
was  the  spur  his  character  needed.  He 
could  not  get  his  cousin's  love,  and  so 
he  wanted  it.  He  hung  about,  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  in  a  cousinly  way,  often 
speaking  jestingly  of  his  love  to  her,  as 
he  had  to  Thomas  Green. 

One  person  read  him  aright,  —  Janet 
Wareham.  She  did  not  admit  it  in  her 
inmost  thoughts,  but  the  unacknowledged 
knowledge  guided  her  conduct  with  him. 
She  never  let  him  see  what  she  knew. 
Her  manner  to  him  was  sweet  and  friend- 
ly, but  always  as  if  she  were  set  away 
beyond  his  reach.  She  allowed  him 
cousinly  intimacy  at  her  house,  but  there 
was  nothing  special  or  personal  about 
it.  Her  manner  ought  to  have  warned 
him;  and  it  did  in  one  sense,  but  also  at- 
tracted him  irresistibly.  It  was  his  nat- 
ure, whenever  he  saw  a  barrier,  to  wish 
to  break  it  down  in  some  way.  Janet 
spoke  with  deeper  meaning  than  she  was 
quite  aware  of  herself,  once,  when  she 
said,  **  Jack,  vou  reallv  ought  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  North  Pole." 

**  W^hy  V  "  said  he,  astonished. 

**  Because  you  would  never  give  it  up 
until  you  had  reached  the  very  tip  of 
the  pole  and  swung  your  feet  off  the 
end.  There  is  such  a  dumb,  dogged 
perseverance  in  you  when  real  and  tre- 
mendous obstacles  are  laid  in  your  way." 

The  second  summer  of  Thomas's  en- 
gagement to  Janet  was  hot  on  the  hills. 
Thomas  stood,  one  evening  in  July,  with 
fohled  arms;  contemplating  his  brown 
pastures.  They  rolle«l  away  to  the  sea 
as  dry  and  sere  as  if  a  fire  had  passed 
over  them,  'llie  sun  was  setting  in  a 
red  haze,  wliich  told  that  the  next  day 
would  be  as  dry  and  hot  as  the  one  just 
ending.  Two  or  three  clouds  obscured 
the  line  of  the  horizon  in  the  west;  but 
they  were  not  the  threatening-looking 
thunder-heads  with  possibilities  of  forked 
lightning  and  rushing  raia  in  their  folds 
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j-uch  as  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see. 
Caleb,  cominrr  up,  stood  by  his  side.  He 
had  worked  with  Thomas's  father  on  the 
fann,  and  had  transferred  his  re<;ard 
from  father  to  son. 

**  'T  ain't  much  of  a  sifijht,  now,"  said 
he.  **  Three  months  without  rain  makes 
another  thing  of  pasture  lands.  Them 
skies  look  as  if  thev  was  brass.*' 

m 

Thomas  sighed  for  all  answer.  The 
sight  put  off  his  marriage  another  year 
still,  and  his  heart  was  hot. 

Caleb  went  on:  **  Tlie  droujjht  don't 
seem  to  hurt  them  potato  beetles.  I  come 
through  the  lot  just  now,  and  they  was 
80  thick  vou  could  hear  'cm  rattle  ufl^ainst 
one  another;  and  how  they  was  chawin' 
them  jMjtato  tops  I  " 

**  The  dry  wt-athcr  .'^uits  them  exact- 
ly; pity  if  it  could  not  help  something. 
How  much  hav  shall  we  have  to  i^eH 
next  winter,  if  this  sort  of  thing  g(x»< 
on?     A  tea?poonful,  do  you  think?  " 

**ScaVely,"  replied  Caleb,  chuckling 
grimly  at  tin?  grim  joke.  *'  There  won't 
Ik?  cnouirh  for  the  cattle  to  eat,  to  say 
hothin'  of  srllin'  anv.     You  will  have  to 

» 

take  tliem  into  the  kitchen  and  jjive 
theui  bread  and  milk.'' 

The  smile  on  Thomas's  face  had  no 
merriment  in  it,  and  as  Caleb  glanced 
around  he  felt  a  {«udden  <h*sire  to  ofFer 
sympathy  and  consolation,  only  he  did 
not   know    how.       Like   nianv   another 

m 

Yankee,  he  was  of  the  chestnut-bur  de- 
scrij)tion, — raspy  and  rough  out-^ide, 
but  velvet-lined,  and  with  a  sound,  sweet 
heart.  The  expression  on  the  face  of 
Thomas  acted  like  a  frost  on  this  kind- 
Iv  old  bur,  and  he  beiran  to  show  as 
well  as  he  coidd  his  inner  softness. 

*•"  Tht'>e  'ere  snninuTS  arc  better  in 
some  respects  than  awful  wet  ones.  I 
renu'nib«T  three  year  ago  how  we  had  to 
roust  round  to  ixrt  hav  drv  at  all.  ^le 
and  (he  horsus,  and  Tim  with  the  oxrn, 
rac<Ml  our  loads  of  hay  ag'iii>t  a  thundor- 
clou<l,  one  dav,  and  we  beat  onlv  bv  a 
second.  The  rain  wet  the  tail  end  of 
the  cart  as  we  galloped  on  to  the  barn 
lloor.  Tim  and  me  looked  at  each  other 
and  savs  he,  *  I  'most  drawed  them 
oxen's  heads  out  of  the  V(tke ;  '  and  >av8 
I,   *  The    tongue    is   pretty   near  pulled 


out  of  the  wagon  with  these  horses  har- 
in'  to  go  so,  and  I  guess  next  time  we 
won't  try  quite  so  hard.'  But  we  did 
save  the  hay."  Thomas  listened,  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  the  old  luaa  weat 
on  with  his  friendly  voice  and  cheerful 
talk:  — 

**  John  Davis  took  that  'ere  bull  jou 
sold  to  the  butcher.  But  I  guess  he  did 
n't  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  time  he  had 
doin'it?" 

**  No,"  said  Thomas.  <*  He  has  been 
at  work  in  the  Point  meadow  all  day,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

^^  The  bull  wa'n't  nothin'  but  an  in- 
fant in  years,  but  he  's  got  a  grown-up 
temper.  He  acted  just  like  a  drunk  lord. 
He  wa'n't  goin'  to  have  nobody  else  on 
the  road  at  the  same  time  he  was.  He 
went  after  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
he  saw,  draggin'  John  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  as  if  he  wa'n't  nothin'  but  a  fly. 
Silas  Smith  came  along  in  his  nice  new 
buggy,  shinin'  with  varnish,  and  wanted 
to  speak  to  John  about  some  mowin'. 
But  tlie  bull  would  n't  hear  to  nothin'. 
He  just  let  drive  at  the  buggy  head  on, 
and  Silas  had  to  whip  up  and  get  out  of 
the  way  as  fiist  as  he  could  tucker.  Then 
the  bull  lookc<l  round,  and  seemed  to 
think  he  was  kind  o'  hot  after  all  tliis 
thrashing  about;  and  he  was  right  there 
on  the  causewav  across  the  meadows, 
where  the  big  diteh  is,  you  know.  Ue 
thought  the  water  looked  cool  and  nice, 
an<l  slam-bant;  he  went  into  it.  John 
could  n't  stop  him  no  more  'n  he  could 
a  thunder-clap.  But  there  wa'n't  only 
about  two  inches  of  water,  and  the  rest 
was  bla(>k  sea- mud  just  about  ten  feet 
deep.  He  llountred  and  Hap|)ed  and 
kicked  and  spattereil,  and  the  more  he 
did  it  the  deeper  he  got.  John  thought 
he  niiixht  as  well  '^it  tamed  that  way  as 
any  other,  so  he  let  him  work.  Finally 
there  wa'n't  n<»tbin'  to  Imj  seen  but  the 
line  of  his  back  and  his  curly  forehead 
and  nose;  and  his  bellerin'  sounded  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  Ixifore,  and  he 
stopped  kiekin'.  Then  John  began  to 
stir  round;  brought  rails  and  put  under 
him,  and  pried  him  out.  *  Now  wluit 
do  vou  think  of  yourself?'  said  John. 
But  he  was  n't  the  same  kind  of  beatt 
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as  when  lie  jumped  in  so  gay.  He  bad 
a  smooth  coatin'  of  that  thin  black  mud 
all  over  him,  —  like  molasses.  He  knew 
he  was  dirty,  and  John  says  be  went  the 
rest  of  the  way  like  a  black  Iamb,  and 
never  give  so  much  as  a  snort  even  when 
he  saw  the  butcher." 

Thomas  ad<led  a  heart v  laujjh  to  Ca- 
leb's  snicker,  of  which  the  sound  was 
good  to  Caleb's  ears  and  the  substance 
good  for  Thomas's  heart;  it  broke  up  and 
scattered  the  heavy  brood  of  cares  that 
had  settled  down  on  him. 

But  for  all  that,  and  let  him  be  as  brave 
as  he  would,  it  was  an  up-hill  fight.  On 
an  eveninjj  of  the  earlv  autumn,  Jack 
and  he  compared  notes,  sitting  by  a  crack- 
ling 0})en  wood  fire,  the  one  luxury  he 
permitted  himself.  As  they  finished  the 
column  of  li«j;ures  in  which  the  cost  of 
raising  the  crop  was  set  down  opposite 
the  price  it  brought  when  sold,  Jack  got 
up  and  stood  before  the  mantel-piece, 
back  to  the  lire,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
rts.  and  looked  at  Thomas  with  a  very 
dismal  cast  of  countenance,  which  Thom- 
as could  only  reflect  in  his  own.  This 
lasted  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
they  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Jt  is  rather  absurd,'*  said  Thomas, 
'*to  see  two  men  stare  at  each  other, 
like  monuments  to  grief,  and  we  might 
as  well  laugh  as  cry.  It  is  enough  to 
])reju(lice  one  against  figures,  this  keep- 
ing accounts.  When  I  look  back  over 
my  books  Tor  the  last  three  years,  I 
wonder  how  I  have  nianajjed  toj^et  bread 
to  eat.** 

"Still,  you  have  lived  fairly  well,** 
replied  Jack,  "and  so  have  we,  but  I 
do  not  see  how.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  walk  on  hlindlv,  and  not  look 
into  fi-nnes  too  closelv.  When  you  come 
to  pin  vour  corn  and  wheat  and  potatoes 
and  turnips  down  to  your  account-book, 
they  sei'in  to  slide  out  between  your  fin- 
iiers.  And  vet  we  work  hard  to  raise 
them,  and  w«!  have  to  pay  our  men  good 
round  waives  for  the  work.'* 

"  That  is  true;  and  the  work  is  of  the 
kind  the  })olitical  economists  call  pro- 
ductive work,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  ou«rht 
to  vicld  a  little  more  than  a  bare  liv- 


ing. 


>) 


**  Tom,  where  's  the  leak?  ** 

**  Jack,  I  can*t  tell.  The  losses  in  any 
kind  of  business  are  so  great  that  when 
I  look  squarely  at  it  I  do  not  see  how 
any  man  honestly  earns  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day.*' 

**  That  is  a  dreadful  reflection.  I  am 
going  to  turn  tramp.** 

**  Yes,  it  is  rather  grinding  to  think  of. 
Our  fathers  ate  a  great  deal  of  rye  bread 
and  salt  pork,  and  skinned  the  soil  to  do 
that.  We  pretend  to  a  better  and  more 
enlightened  kind  of  farming,  and  yet  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  eat  wheat 
bread  and  beef  and  make  money  at  the 
same  time.'* 

"  What  a  pity  that  men  were  made 
with  anything  else  but  a  mouth  and  a 
stomach  and  a  back  to  put  clothes  upon  I " 

**  That  is  where  it  grinds  me  the  hard- 
est. I  want  a  little  money  to  buy  a  book, 
or  subscribe  for  a  review,  or  to  keep  up 
my  stock  by  the  addition  of  some  fine 
cattle.  But  the  money  comes  so  hard 
that  I  am  bes^inninc];  to  feel  afraid  I  shall 
grow  mean.  It  costs  so  much  *  blood  and 
treasure  '  to  live  that  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  really  could  not  afford  the  com- 
mon comforts  of  life." 

*'  Tom,  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it." 

"  W^ell,  yes,"  replied  Thomas  dryly. 
"  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  legislate  for  the 
difliculty,  —  pass  a  law,  for  instance,  that 
we  will  have  such  and  such  crops,  and 
they  must  cost  only  a  certain  sum." 

This  recalled  Jack  to  his  common 
sense,  and  he  laughed.  **  Probably," 
said  he,  **  there  are  no  greater  losses 
and  drawbacks  in  farming  than  in  any 
other  business,  judging  from  what  I  saw 
amons:  merchants  when  I  was  in  that 
business;  but  there  ought  to  be  more  cer- 
tainty about  the  result  when  you  plant 
your  crop.  You  have  not  solved  the 
weather  problem  yet?  " 

"No;  I  am  at  work  on  that  steadily. 
I  am  not  so  mad  about  my  theory  as  to 
suppose  that  it  would  make  us  rich 
immediately;  only  it  would  make  life 
more  agreeable,  whether  one  had  money 
or  not.  The  fact  is.  Jack,  the  processes 
of  nature  are  mortally  slow.  Tlie  farm- 
er comes  right  down  on  to  nature  for  hie 
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living,  and  so  he  has  to  be  slow,  —  bis 
processes  bave  to  be  long,  too.'* 

*■*■  Hum!  you  make  it  a  pleasant  out- 
look/' 

**It  is  worse  for  me  tban  you.  Jack. 
I  am  enirajred,  and  wij'b  to  be  married. 
But  if  I  wait  for  tbe  processes  of  nature 
to  make  me  rich,  I  shall  apparently  spend 
a  life-time  in  merely  buildini^  a  founda- 
tion  on  which  to  make  any  money." 

Jack  always  slip{)ed  away  from  any 
subject  that  involved  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  and  Janet,  and  he  took  up  an- 
other point  in  their  conversation. 

**  Cannot  you,  in  your  laboratory,  dis- 
cover some  way  to  hurry  up  the  *  proc- 
esses,' as  you  call  them  V  " 

Thomas  looked  at  him  jjravelv  a  mo- 
ment,  and  answered  slowly,  **  I  have  — 
done  something.  You  know,  sometimes, 
when  you  are  working  lo  discover  one 
thing,  you  hit  upon  another  without  in- 
tending it?  " 

**Yes.  Columbus  discovered  a  little 
island  when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
a  bijj  continent." 

*'  Exactly  my  case.  The  parallel  be- 
tween me  and  Columbus  is  excellent.  I 
shall  encourage  myself  with  thinking  I 
am  on  a  preliminary  island.  Cume  on, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  it  works,"  and 
Thomas  lighted  a  lamp. 

**  Anv  money  in  it,  Tom  ?  "  said  Jack, 
as  the  other  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a 
little  room  across  the  end  of  the  stair- 
way. 

**I  suppose  so,  if  I  can  ever  earn 
enough  raisin?'  corn  to  yet  it  fairly  start- 
ed.     There  it  is." 

As  they  entered,  he  pointed  to  a  solid- 
looking  iron  bottle  standing  amid  a  pro- 
fu>ion  of  retorts,  pi  j)es,  crucibles,  and  the 
other  usual  machinery  of  a  laboratory. 

**  Shall  I  leave  the  door  open?  "  said 
Jack . 

*'  No.  Mother  will  be  sure  to  smell 
somftliini^,  though  I  have  not  anything: 
powrrfnl  going  to  night.  Take  can*,  — 
that  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  hcindle  unless 
you  know  exactly  how." 

**  lliim-m-m!  In  learninjj  how  to  do 
thiii<;s,  y(m  have  testeil  the  capacity  of 
your  ceiling  a  little,"  and  Jack  cast  an 
amused  glance  upward.     **  It  seems  to 


me  there  is  more  lath  and  less  plaster  up 
there  every  time  I  come  here." 

Thomas  laughed.  *'  That  is  the  way 
I  try  my  gases.  If  they  explode  with 
force  enough  to  knock  ofiP  a  foot  or  two 
of  plaster,  I  think  there  must  be  some 
life  in  them." 

**  Well,  now  for  your  discovery.  What 
will  it  do  for  our  (>ockets  to  make  us 
rich,  so  that  we  can  marry  the  woman 
we  love?  " 

**Put  that  last  noun  in  the  plural," 
quoth  Thomas,  innocently,  *'  as  I  fancy 
w^e  do  not  both  want  to  marry  the  same 
woman.     See  here." 

He  placed  a  pebble  of  pure  quartz 
under  a  little  stoi>-cock  at  the  side  of  the 
iron  bottle,  and  turned  a  faucet.  Out 
trickled  slowly  a  liquid  so  clear  that  each 
separate  drop  flashed  with  prismatic  rays. 
As  they  touched  the  quartz  and  gushed 
smoothly  down  its  sides,  there  was  a 
sudden  furious  foaming,  a  sound  of  grind- 
ing and  rending,  and  a  thin  column  of 
smoke  arose;  then  it  died  down,  the 
smoke  vanished  in  air,  and  where  the 
|)ebble  had  been  there  was  only  a  little 
heap  of  dark-looking  dust,  or  earth. 

*'  There  is  the  force  of  a  thousand 
steam-engines  in  that  bottle,"  said  Thom- 
as, looking:  round  at  Jack.  **  Does  vour 
father  want  to  get  rid  of  Break-Neck 
Ledge,  that  cuts  in  two  the  best  part  of 
his  farm?  Here  is  the  little  medicine 
that  will  do  it." 

Tlie  unwilling  heart  of  Jack  felt  a 
sudden  increase  of  resjKict  for  Thomas, 
and  acknowledged  that  it  had  not  hith- 
erto  appreciated  him  fully.  He  broke 
out  in  astonishment,  '*I  say,  old  fellow, 
is  that  really  so?    How  did  you  do  it?  " 

**  It  is  really  so.  There  is  no  humbug. 
Jack,  about  that.  If  your  father  wants 
less  kHl«:e  and  more  good  soil  on  his 
farm,  here  is  a  way  to  get  it." 

**That  means  money,  Thomas,  if  it 
can  be  easily  ami  cheaply  made." 

'*  Cheajily  ma«le?  Could  I  undertake 
any  costly  ex)HTiment?  It  is  made  at 
a  cost  of  twenty- five  cents  a  gallon.  I 
have  calculated  that  a  gill  will  pulverize 
a  ton  of  rm*k  into  earth.  Is  not  that  a 
tolerably  ]>ractical  view  for  a  man  to 
take  who  is  a  dreamer  and  an  inventor?  " 
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**  You  are  an  inventor  or  a  discoverer, 
by  GeorsTo,  and  I  contrratulate  you  I" 
and  with  a  burst  of  real  enthusiasm,  rare 
enou«rh  in  Jack,  he  shook  the  hand  of 
Thomas. 

'*  Am  la  discoverer?  "  The  pleased 
look  at  Jack's  wonls  died  down.  **  Then 
I  am  sorry,  —  no  discoverer  ever  profit- 
ed by  his  discovery.  On  the  contrary, 
he  usually  comes  to  grief  in  some  way 
because  of  it.  Those  who  come  after 
are  the  ones  to  reap  the  benefits." 

**  Nonsense,  old  boy.  What  if  Co- 
lumbus was  cranky  about  his  beinjr  put 
in  irons,  and  had  them  buried  with  him! 
Don't  have  the  blues  about  a  notion.  Be 
a  practical  man.  Get  a  patent  on  your 
rock  burner,  advertise  it,  make  up  a 
quantity  of  it,  and  start  out  with  a  wagon 
load,  knock  some  of  these  rocks  into  pi, 
and  astonish  the  natives." 

The  color  rose  into  Green's  face,  and 
the  li'jjht  came  back  to  his  eyes.  **I 
will  make  the  farms  round  here  smooth 
and  lovely,  and  then,  Jack,  the  way  we 
will  cover  them  with  wheat  and  corn  I 
We  are  so  near  the  city  that  it  always 
seemed  to  me  a  shame  we  could  not 
raise  more  for  its  market.  Come  over 
ajrain  three  davs  from  now,  and  we  will 
try  our  first  j^rand  experiment  on  that 
great  bowlder  which  lies  in  the  Jerrod 
lot.  I  have  looked  at  that  spitefully 
these  ten  vears  when  I  mow  round  it. 
1  have  wished  that  the  particular  glacier 
which  brought  that  down  had  carried  it 
a  little  fiirtluT  and  dropped  it  in  the 
sea.  I  should  like  to  ask  Janet,  but  I 
think  1  had  better  not.  If  there  should 
be  an  atcidiMit  and  she  got  hiurt,  I 
should  blow  myself  up  immediately  aft- 
erward." 

Jaik  looke<l  relieved  at  this  conclu- 
sion, lie  never  liked  to  be  present  with 
Janet  and  Thomas  both.  He  orot  on  bet- 
ter  with  either  separately. 

Thri'e  davs  after,  Thomas,  looking  a 
littU'  liai>'j:ard  from  want  of  sleep,  hav- 
inir  been  in  his  laboratory  late  for  two 
eveniiiixs,  and  Jack,  fresh  as  a  rose, 
went  down  the  road  that  led  through 
the  Green  farm  to  the  sea,  carrying  the 
lartre,  heavv  iron  bottle  between  them. 
Mrs.  Green  looked  after  them  with  an 


expression  of  anxiety  and  resignation. 
She  was  perfectly  used  to  having  Thom- 
as do  rather  unusual  things,  but  to-night 
she  could  not  help  a  little  audible  mur- 
mur that  she  did  wish  he  mi^ht  succeed 
in  whatever  he  was  doing  before  long, 
80  as  not  to  be  '*  strambling  off  "  in  the 
lots  with  a  big  bottle  just  at  supper 
time  ;  and  also  she  hoped  *  *  he  was  -not 
tempting  Providence  by  any  capers  with 
gases  and  awful  smelling  things." 

Thomas  and  Jack  went  on,  the  latter 
occasionally  relieving  the  tedium  of  the 
way  by  letting  go  his  side  of  the  j  ug  and 
springing  on  the  top  of  a  fence,  to  look 
after  a  squirrel  that  had  flashed  into 
sight  and  out  again,  or  to  listen  more 
closelv  to  the  hermit  thrush  whose  flute 
notes  sounded  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wood.  Every 
motion  that  Jack  made  was  full  of  vig- 
orous orrace  and  li$:htness.  When  he 
sprang  upon  the  fence  top,  it  was  with 
a  movement  like  that  of  a  deer;  when 
he  ran  along  upon  it,  he  never  swerved 
or  missed  a  step,  and  if  he  came  to  a 
pair  of  bars  he  leaped  lightly  from  post 
to  post  without  pausing.  AMiile  he 
indulged  in  these  escapades,  Thomas 
walked  patiently  along,  carrying  the 
whole  weight  of  the  jug  in  a  one-sided 
and  inconvenient  manner.  Jack  would 
come  back  with  a  half  apology  for  his 
pranks,  but  was  always  off  again  in  a 
moment,  as  if  unable  to  repress  his 
bounding  activity.  After  about  twenty 
minutes'  walk,  they  stopped  by  the  side 
of  the  great  rock,  and  looked  up  its 
steep  sides.  The  setting  sun  threw  a 
pink  li<rht  over  its  stern  grayness,  and 
even  Thomas  admitted  that  it  was  a 
pictures(}ue  feature  in  the  landscape. 

**  But  it  is  only  for  the  moment,"  said 
he,  —  **  only  for  the  moment.  To-mor- 
row, in  the  prosaic  light  of  noon,  it  will 
look  like  an  unseemly  wart  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  just  as  it  really  is.  Old 
bowlder,  your  room  is  better  than  your 
company.  I  hope  your  last  hour  has 
come." 

Jack  laughed.  **  We  will  give  his 
backbone  a  wrench  before  we  go.  Now, 
Tom,  tell  me  what  to  do." 

The  arrangements  were  slight.  Thorn- 
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as  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  in  the  rock  and  of  its 
probable  weijjht.  He  verified  these,  and 
then  Jack  advanced  with  the  bottle. 

**Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  Thomas, 
and  be^an  climbing  up  the  rock. 

Jack  looked  after  him  with  a  stare. 
"  You  don't  want  me  to  make  a  burnt-of- 
fering of  yourself,  do  you?  Oh,  that  is 
it!  **  as  he  ^?aw  Thomas  scramble  toward 
a  cleft  near  the  top,  from  which  nodded 
a  soft  green  plume  of  ferns.  These  he 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  came  slid- 
ing down  again  by  Jack's  side  with  them 
in  his  hand. 

**  I  will  take  them  to  Janet,  and  have 
her  plant  them.  She  has  always  noticed 
them  whenever  we  have  driven  past 
here  to  the  shore." 

**  What  a  moment  for  sentiment!  " 
cried  Jack,  —  **ju8t  when  you  are  on 
the  eve  of  destroying  an  enemy  of  your 


race. 


>» 


'*  That  is  not  sentiment,**  said  Thom- 
as, coldly;  **  that  is  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies.    Come,  let 's  scatter  the  destrov- 


er. 


>> 


As  with  the  quartz  pebble  when  that 
clear,  potent  fluid  washed  its  sides,  so 
with  the  great  rock.  A  slow  soun<l  of 
grinding  and  rending  was  heard,  which 
deepened  to  a  low  intense  moaning  like 
distant  thunder,  and  the  smoke  curled 
up  in  a  huge  column,  black  and  thick 
as  if  it  came  from  the  bottomless  pit. 

**  I  fee!  a  little  like  the  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  uncorked  an  in- 
nocent -  looking  bottle,  and  let  loose  an 
enormous  and  fearful  Afrite.  *' 

**  I  should  think  you  had  done  exactly 
that,"  said  Jack,  rather  glad  to  hear  a 
human  voice,  and  to  be  culled  on  to  talk 
a  little.  *'  I  hope  you  have  a  ring,  or  a 
spell  of  some  kind,  to  control  him." 

**  It  will  soon  be  over  now,"  said 
Thomas;  '•  the  rock  is  growing  visibly 
less." 

It  was  crumbling  in  all  directions, 
and  in  an  hour  the  great  rock,  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons,  was  a  heap  of  l)lack 
dust  and  a>h»'s,  an«l  of  other  traces  there 
were  none. 

*'  It  remains  now  to  \w.  proveil  wheth- 
er this  is  a  reallv  fjood  fertilizer,"  said 


Thomas,  as  the  ashes  slowly  cooUhL  He 
took  up  a  handful  and  examined  it.  **  I 
will  put  some  on  the  garden, — though 
if  it  does  not  rain  soon,  all  the  fertilizen 
in  Christendom  will  be  of  no  use,"  and 
he  cast  a  half-despairing  glance  at  the 
sky,  so  hopelessly  clear. 

**  Yes,  we  must  settle  the  weather 
question, ' '  said  Jack,  airily.  *  *  How  one 
thing  depends  on  another!  Tom,  you  will 
really  have  to  go  on  and  discover  that 
to  make  this  of  any  use." 

**  If  I  only  could,  my  great  object  in 
life  would  be  attained." 

**  And  then  you  would  die  peaceful- 
ly? " 

**  No,"  and  Thomas  gave  a  sort  of 
shiver.  He  did  not  like  the  mention  of 
death.  **  A  man  is  never  ready  to  die,  — 
at  least,  one  of  my  kind  never  is.  There 
is  always  something  more  I  want  to  do 
first.  When  I  go,  it  will  have  to  be  a  sud- 
den thing,  — I  mean  I  hope  it  will  be." 

**  What  a  couple  of  old  crows  we  are, 
—  talking  about  death  just  at  the  mo> 
ment  when  you  have  succeeded  with  your 
experiment.  We  ought  to  be  dancing  a 
jig  with  delight.  You  look  as  long-faced 
as  if  you  were  going  to  be  burned  your- 
self, instead  of  the  rocks  you  detest  Be 
jolly,  old  fellow!  "  and  he  gave  Hiomas 
a  clap  on  the  shoulder  which  made  the 
latter  say,  **  It  is  human  nature,  I  sup- 
j)ose,  to  be  discontented  as  long  as  any- 
thin<;  remains  to  l)e  done.  At  least,  it  is 
my  human  nature." 

**  A  kind  of  *  divine  discontent,'  " 
said  Jack. 

**  You  know  I  hit  upon  this  disco\'erf 
accidentally,  —  that  is,  I  had  not  thought 
upon  it  seriously.  The  idea  had  sugi^ested 
itself  to  me,  but  I  had  not  really  tried  to 
study  it  out,  as  I  have  the  weather  ques- 
tion. So  perhaps  I  do  not  rejoice  as  I 
should." 

'*  I  fancy  that  you  will  look  at  it  more 
respt^ctfidly  when  the  money  it  brings 
begins  to  line  vour  pcwkets." 

**  And  —  and  I  can  i^et  married,"  said 
Tliomas,  the  gliMiin  on  his  face  break- 
ing up  as  he  thought  of  Janet.  The 
cloud  wliieh  had  lain  then*  seemed  to 
blow  over  and  darken  on  the  face  of 
Jack.     He  lost  his  airy  look  of  amus^ 
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nient  from  that  moment;  a  little  fierce 
^loam  flickered  in  his  unsteady  eyes,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  make  a  movement  of 
departure.  In  these  changed  moods,  as 
they  left  the  lot,  Thomas  turned  and 
waved  his  hat  with  a  gayety  like  Jack's. 
"  Old  ruin,"  he  cried,  **  good-by!  You 
are  more  useful  now,  in  your  humility, 
than  when  you  towered  high  and  wore  a 
button-hole  boucjuetof  ferns.  What  will 
CaK'b  say  to-morrow,  when  he  sees  the 
pile  of  aslies  where  he  has  always  found 
llij^h  Rock  ?  " 

**lle  will  think,'*  said  Jack,  «»that 
there  is  some  witchcraft  about  it.  Lucky 
for  you,  Tom,  that  you  are  not  living  in 
the  »;(>od  old  days  when  they  burned  men 
at  the  stake  for  less  than  that." 

This  growl  did  not  touch  Thomas, 
lie  went  on  with  his  train  of  thouirht: 

*'  The  old  man  will  drive  the  cows 
down  here  in  the  morning  to  their  past- 
ure below.  He  will  miss  somethinsr  he  is 
u.^ed  to  seein;;,  and  at  first  will  not  know 
what  it  is.  Then  he  will  remember  the 
great  rock.  He  will  stare  all  round  after 


it,  and  by  and  by  say,  *  Darn  it! '  He 
allows  himself  that  profanity  on  holidays 
and  great  occasions.  Then  he  will  hus- 
tle the  cows  into  the  lot  as  fast  as  he 
can,  put  up  the  bars  with  extra  care, 
come  back  to  me  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
tell  me  that  he  guesses  the  lightnin'  has 
struck  that  High  Rock  of  mine;  but  he' 
'11  be  darned  if  it  wa'n't  in  a  dry  storm, 
for  there  ha'n't  been  no  thunder  and 
no  rain.  I  should  be  willing  to  lay  a 
small  sum  that  be  will  do  exactly  that." 
But  Jack  had  no  smile  in  reply,  and 
as  they  rciiched  the  house  of  Thomas 
they  separated  without  much  ceremony. 
Jack,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  door  close 
behind  Thomas,  quickened  his  steps,  and 
then  as  he  got  out  of  eyesight  went  at  a 
whirlwind's  pace  down  to  the  pine  grove. 
Something  in  the  gloom  of  their  depths, 
in  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  wind  through 
the  needle  leaves,  attracted  him  always 
in  moments  of  fierce  rage,  such  as  this 
evening,  as  also  in  calmer  moods,  and 
he  often  spent  hours  there  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  bed. 


A  WALL   BETWEEN. 

A  Dying  Woman  Speaks, 

Then,  do  I  doubt?    Not  so. 
Thouj^h  the  stars  wander  without  any  Guide 

Out  there  in  loneliest  dark,  almost  I  know 
I  do  believe  that  He  was  crucified. 

And  risen  and  ascended  to 

The  heavens?     O  priest,  I  do. 

Still,  you  were  kind  to  come. 
Only  to  tell  me,  then,  that  I  must  die? 

I  knew  as  much.     Ah  rae  I  the  mouth  was  dumb 
That  told  me  first  (let  by-gone  things  go  by), — 

The  vouns:  sad  mouth  without  a  breath. 

Yes,  I  believe  in  death. 


It  is  a  vain  world?     Oh, 
It  is  a  goodly  world, — a  world  wherein 

We  hear  the  doves  (that  moan?)  —  the  winds  (that  blow 
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The  bmls  away?)     It  is  a  world  of  sin, 

And  therefore  sorrow? —     Was  it,  then, 
Fashioned  and  formed  of  men? 

Oh,  call  it  what  you  will  1 
Lightf  hollow,  brief,  and  bitter?    Yes,  I  know. 

With  cruel  seas  and  sands?    Ye«,  yes,  and  still 

And  fire  and  famine  followins:  where  we  so? 

And  still  I  leave  it  at  my  feet, 

Moaning,  **  Tlie  world  is  sweet." 

Whv,  it  was  here  that  I 
Had  youth  and  all  that  only  youth  can  bring. 

Fair  sir,  if  you  would  help  a  woman  die, 
Show  me  a  jjlass.     There!  that  one  look  will  wring 

My  heart,  I  think,  out  of  its  place;  — 

The  earth  may  take  my  face. 

Tliink  of  the  bless^  skies? 
If  in  the  cheek  one  hare  no  rose  to  wear, 

If  nights  all  full  of  tears  have  changed  the  eyes,  — 
AMiy,  would  one  be  immortal  and  not  fair? 

With  faded  hair,  one  would  not  quite 

Contrast  an  aureole's  light. 

You  talk  of  things  unseen 
With  all  the  pretty  arrogance  of  a  boy. 

Why,  one  could  laugh  at  what  you  think  you  mean. 
You  see  the  bud  upon  the  bough  with  joy, 

You  look  throuirh  summer  toward  tlie  fruit  — — 

The  worm  is  at  the  root? 

Well  —  if  it  is.      You  see. 
Your  feet  are  set  among  our  pleasant  dews; 

Therefore,  that  crown  of  phantom  stars  for  me. 
In  distance  most  divine,  you  kindly  choose, 

Content  to  leave  your  own  unwon, 

And  shine  here  with  the  sun. 

Hush!     Wait!     Somehow — I  know. 
You  do  remind  me  tenderly  of — yes, 

Of  him,  your  kinsman  (long,  so  long  ago), 
But  for  those  sacred  garments.     I  confess, 

O  father,  I  cannot  forgt»t 

The  world  where  he  stays  yet! 

Quick!  will  you  look  away? 
Too  cruelly  like  him  in  the  dusk  you  grow,  — 

This  awful  dusk  that  ends  it  all,   I  sav. 
You  pity  us  when  we  are  young,  you  know, 

And  lose  a  lover.     Surelv  then 

if 

There  mav  be  other  men. 
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But  wben  the  hand  we  bind 
So  that  it  cannot  reach  out  anywhere, 

Then  find,  or,  sadder,  fancy  that  we  find, 
The  ring  is  not  true  gold,  you  do  not^  care;  — 

These  tragedies  writ  in  weddings  rings 

Are  common,  tiresome  things. 

On  earth  there  was  one  man  — 
There  were  no  men.     They  all  had  faded  through 

His  shadow.     Surely,  where  our  grief  began. 
In  that  old  garden,  he,  that  one  of  two, 

Looked  not  to  Eve  before  the  fall. 

So  much  the  lord  of  all. 

And  yet  he  said 1  crave 

Your  patience.     I  will  not  forget  to  die. 

And  there  is  no  remembrance  in  the  grave. 
That  comforts  one.     Better  it  is  to  lie 

Not  knowing  thistles  grow  above. 

Than  to  remember  love. 

Then  tell  him,  priest,  if  he 


Tell  him,  I  pray  you,  this  —  ah,  yet  he  said 

Then  only  tell  him  —  nothing  sweet  for  me. 

Tell  him  I  have  not  tasted  once  his  bread 
Since  then.     Tell  him  I  die  too  proud 
To  take  of  him  a  shroud. 

Ask  him  if  I  forgot 
One  household  care.     If  I,  in  such  poor  ways 

As  I  could  know,  through  piteous  things  have  not 
Tried  still  to  please  him,  lo,  these  many  days  — 

Ah,  bitter  task,  self-set  and  vain. 

...  I  hear  the  wind  and  rain. 

1  have  not  seen  his  face 
Since  then.     We  lived  a  wall  apart,  we  two, 

While  dark  and  void  between  us  was  all  space. 
Sometimes  I  hid,  and  watched  his  shadow  through 

Too  wistfid  eyes,  as  it  would  pass, 

Ghost-like,  from  off  the  grass. 

Tell  him  beneath  his  roof 
I  felt  I  had  not  where  to  lay  my  head, 

Yet  could  not  dare  the  saintly  world's  reproof, 
And  withered  under  my  own  scorn  instead; 

Still  whispering,  **For  the  children's  sake," 

I  let  my  slow  heart  break. 

The  children?     Let  them  sleep  — 
To  waken  motherless.     Could  I  put  by 

Their  arms,  and  lie  like  snow,  and  have  them  weep. 
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With  my  own  eyes  so  empty  and  so  dry? 
I  've  left  some  pretty  things,  you  see, 
To  comfort  them  for  me,  — 

Sweet  dVesses,  curious  toys 

But,  after  all,  what  will  the  baby  do? 

.  .  .  Hush!    Here  he  is,  waked  by  the  wind's  wild  noise. 
Let  mamma  count  the  dimples,  one  and  two. 

Whose  babv  has  the  goldest  head? 

I  dreamed  once  he  was  dead. 

Dead,  and  for  many  a  year?  — 
Can  a  dead  baby  laugh  and  babble  so? 

Do  you  not  see  me  kiss  and  kiss  him  here, 
And  hold  death  from  me  still  to  kiss  him?    No. 

Yet  I  did  dream  white  blossoms  grew 

Do  cruel  dreams  come  true? 

...  As  the  tree  falls,  one  says. 
So  shall  it  lie.     It  falls,  rememberins: 

The  sun  and  stillness  of  its  leaf-green  days, 
The  moons  it  held,  the  nested  bird's  warm  wing, 

The  promise  of  the  buds  it  wore. 

The  fruit  it  never  bore. 

So take  ray  cross,  and  go. 

WTiere  mv  Lord  Christ  descended  I  descend. 

SliJill  I  ascend  like  Him?  —  I  do  not  know. 
I  loved  .the  world ;  the  world  is  at  an  end. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  shut  your  book, 

And  take  away  that  look. 

Tliat  look  —  of  his!    You  stay, 
llien,  say  I  loved  him  bitterly  to  the  last! 

AVho  loves  one  sweetly  loves  not  much,  I  say. 
Love's  blush  by  moonlight  will  fade  out  full  fast. 

Love's  lipjhtning  scar  at  least  we  keep. 

Now,  let  me  —  go  to  sleep. 

His  voice,  too,  in  disguise! 

It  is in  pity,  no!    Yes,  it  is  he. 

With  tears  of  memory  in  his  steadfast  eyes. 
Mock-priest,  how  sharply  yoti  have  shriven  me! 

Your  cousin's  righteous  robes 1  fear 

You  had  somewhat  to  hear. 

Ah?  Had  you  said  but  this 

A  year  a^o.     Now,  let  my  chill  hand  fall; 

It  gives  you  back  your  youth.     But  you  will  miss 
My  sha<low  from  your  sunshine.     That  is  all. 

Yet  —  if  some  lovelier  life  should  dawn 

And  I  should  love  you  on  ? 
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Ox  the  10th  of  June  last  I  left  Bos- 
ton to  make  a  tour  throuiijh  the  j^rain- 
producinj;  sections  of  the  West,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining;  the  operations  of 
the  small  farmer  and  of  his  new  com- 
petitor upon  the  great  bonanza  farms 
of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota;  to 
learn,  if  [)ossible,  what  are  the  actual 
conditions  there  obtaining,  and  to  wliat 
extent,  if  any,  an  opportunity  is  offered 
for  the  remunerative  employment  of  the 
idle  and  distressed  an'ong  the  people. 
It  is  my  intention  ir  this  paper  to  con- 
fine myself  closely  to  the  facts  thus  as- 
certained. 

On  my  arrival  in  Topeka,  the  capital 
of  Kansas,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  inijuiry  that  appeared  to  be  on  the 
tongues  of  all,  and  was  being  discussed 
by  tilt*  press  and  state  officials,  from  the 
iiovtrnor  down,  as  to  the  wavs  and 
nn*aiis  of  providing  for  the  support,  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  destitute  farmers  and  others  in 
tb;it  State.  At  the  same  time  the  State, 
tlirough  every  available  avenue,  was  in- 
vitinjx  and  receivinjx  a  larcje  imuiij^ration 
of  settlers  upon  its  lands,  and  assuring 
the  world  that  her  soil  offered  compe- 
tence and  comfort  to  every  worker. 

Certainly,  tluTC  was  much  apparent 
ground  for  the  assurances  made,  and  for 
the  hope  that  had  taken  such  multitudes 
to  that  State.  During  the  year  1878 
the  product  of  wheat  had  been  32,000,- 
0(i(j  husbfls,  and  that  of  corn  89,000,000 
bushels;  and  other  crops  were  similarly 
abundant,  which  sufficiently  demonstrat- 
ed the  remarkable  fertility  of  her  soil. 
But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  among 
the  great  class  of  food  producers  there 
was  a  <listress  which  called  for  state  aid 
to  provide  relief.  In  the  street  I  was 
acco'^ted  by  a  negro,  who  begged  for 
work.  I  a^ked  hin»  why  it  was  that  he 
applied  to  me,  a  stranger.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  laboring  in  the  coun- 
try, but  his  work  had  given  out,  and  he 
had  come  into  town  to  get  some,  but 


could  not  find  any.  I  then  inquired  why 
he  did  not  go  to  work  as  a  harvester. 
He  answered,  **  'Cause,  massa,  de  se'f- 
binders  takes  all  de  work  away." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  acting 
land  commissioner  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka, and  Santa  Fd  railroad,  I  was  given 
every  facility  under  his  control  to  help 
my  examinations,  which  extended  to 
Pueblo,  in  Colorado,  568  miles  west  of 
Topeka.  Something  over  400  miles  of 
that  distance  was  through  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  and  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  tlie  State.  The  river  -  bottom 
lands  average  about  three  miles  in  width ; 
they  are  very  level,  and  not  more  than 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  mean 
height  of  the  river.  From  the  river- 
bottom  the  plain  rises  in  broad  and  gen- 
tle undulations  or  billows,  without  tree 
or  bush,  except  upon  the  immediate  mar- 
gins of  the  streams,  and  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  State.  The  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  is  treeless  until  the  mount- 
ains are  approached  in  Colorado. 

The  soil  of  the  rolling  plain  is  a  deep, 
light  loam,  very  fertile,  and  in  seasons 
of  sufficient  rain-fall  vieldinf;  abundant 
crops.  Along  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
at  distances  of  about  every  six  or  ten 
miles,  are  towns  of  from  300  to  3000  in- 
habitants. The  towns  are  mostly  built 
of  wood,  having  some  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone;  they  are  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  are  generally  well  supplied 
with  church  and  school  facilities,  shops, 
stores,  mechanics,  and  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors. 

The  plains  are  dotted  over  with  farm- 
houses at  intervals  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  ten  miles.  The  larger  portion  of 
these  dwellings  are  mere  shanties,  or 
sheds,  that  at  a  little  distance  have  the 
appearance  of  dry-goods  boxes,  standing 
in  the  plain  without  fence,  tree,  or  out- 
house that  offers  the  least  cheer  or  re-  ^ 
lief  to  the  eye.  A  near  approach  re- 
veals a  rough  wooden  box,  about  four- 
teen or  sixteen  feet  square,  of  one  story 
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and  usually  one  room,  —  rarely  two  or 
more,  —  unlathed,  unplastered,  without 
paint  inside  or  out,  with  very  little  house- 
hold furniture,  and  jrenerallv  with  the 
pipe  of  a  cook  stove  proji'Ctinjj  throu;^h 
and  a  little  above  the  roof.  These  shan- 
ties are  often  without  frames,  the  board- 
ing being  upright  and  the  craeks  bat- 
tened. A  residence  more  desolate  or 
uninviting  it  is  ditlicult  to  imagine. 

But  dwellings  more  uninviting,  vet 
perhaps  more  comfortable,  are  only  too 
frequent.  Some  are  but  mere  holes  in 
the  ground,  called  **  dug-outs,''  and  are 
ma<le  bv  dijxjrino:  what  mi^jht  seem  a 
small  cellar  in  the  plain,  or  in  the  side  of 
a  bluff  or  risinj;  ground,  and  coverinix 
it  with  sticks,  then  with  straw,  hay,  or 
earth,  or,  it  may  be,  a  roof  of  l)oards  and 
shingles.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a 
small  roof  standing  on  the  ground,  or  a 
heap  of  straw  or  earth.  The  only  light 
and  ventilation  are  from  the  entrance  at 
one  end  and  [)erhaps  a  single  window 
beside  the  door,  and  a  little  opening  or 
window  under  the  jrable  at  the  other 
end.  if  tho  dug-out  has  a  roof.  In  this 
hole  the  farmer's  familv  finds  its  home, 
and  the  store-house  for  all  its  goods  and 
chattels.  Sods  are  also  used  for  build- 
in*'  houses,  and  mav  be  made  verv  com- 
fortable  and  of  good  appearance,  llie 
sods  that  are  turned  bv  the  first  T)lowiniT 
are  usuallv  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 

■ 

thick,  and  firmlv  held  toirether  bv  the 
mat  (if  grass  roots;  they  are  cut  into 
recpiisite  lengtlis  to  form  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  laid  up  to  the  desired 
heiiiht  without  mortar  of  anv  kin<l,  leav- 
in^  openin<rs  for  windows  and  floors. 
These  sod  w:«lls,  plastered  on  both  sides 
with  either  mud  or  lime,  are  verv  «lur- 
able,  especially  if  the  eaves  of  tlie  renif 
are  i>roji'cte<l  a  sullicient  distan<"e  be- 
yi»nd  the  walls  to  [irotect  them  from  the 
rains.  Hut  the  sod  houses  are  (juite  in- 
frequt'iit,  the  larger  number  being  muiih 
board  shanties.  Barns,  larire  or  small, 
are  sel»h«m  seen,  the  shelter  for  animals 
or  tooN  l»ein'i  nenerallv  formed  bv  plac- 
ing  twf)  op]>()site  rows  of  stakes  or  posts, 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  apart,  for 
the  space  recpiired,  and  layinix  other 
j)oles  across  their  tops,  up«in  which   is 


piled  straw  or  hay,  until  the  whole  looks 
like  a  hav  or  straw  stack. 

Around  some  of  the  buildings  of  the 
older  settlers,  esjHicially  of  the  preempt- 
ors  of  the  public  lands  of  five  or  more 
years  ago,  are  small  orchards,  principal- 
ly of  jwach  (this  year  without  fruit), 
and  a  few  acres  partially  or  wholly  in- 
closed with  hedges  of  Osajje  oranse: 
but  in  most  cases  the  farm  buildings  are 
unrelieved  by  tree  or  shrub. 

Kitchen  gardens  are  rarely  seen,  and 
where  commenced  appear  generally  to 
have  ended  in  partial  or  total  failure. 
Most  of  the  farmers  have  one  or  more 
cows,  with  poultry  and  pigs,  though  in 
some  cases  they  were  found  without  ei- 
ther. A  plow  anv^  harrow,  and  perhaps 
a  cultivator  and  some  other  farm  tool, 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  one  or  more 
horses,  and  generally  a  wagon  or  cart, 
are  the  usual  forces  and  tools  of  hus- 
bandry with  the  small  farmers  of  the 
State.  In  this  condition  is  much  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  left  our 
towns  and  cities,  where  as  mechanics, 
artisans,  clerks,  small  shop-keepers,  etc., 
they  had  acquired  some  degree  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  refinement.  They 
had  gathered  together  all  their  means, 
and  in  the  ho|>e  of  U'ttering  the  condi- 
tion of  their  wives  and  children  had 
gone  West,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  such 
homes. 

Around  these  homesteads  are  fields  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  amounting  to  ten, 
twenty,  or  sometimes  even  forty  or  fifty 
acres,  un inclosed  by  fence  or  hedge  of 
anv  kind. 

On  my  arrival  in  Sterling,  186  miles 
west  of  T<»jH'ka.  I  found  the  weather 
hot  an<l  dry,  with  a  strong  desiccating 
south  wind  ])arc1)ing  what  vegetation 
there  was,  and  whip)nng  the  life  out  of 
the  growing  <M)rn,  which  was  then  about 
two  feet  hiirh.  The  wheat  and  oats 
were  beini:  harveste<l,  when;  thev  would 
pay  forcuttinir  and  threshing.  In  many 
places  the  wheat  fields  were  utt4.»rly  de- 
stroyed, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
half  crop  was  the  most  expected,  I  was 
told  that  there  had  lH*en  no  general  rain 
for  eii:ht  months,  and  all  through  May 
and  ilune  then'  had  been  the  same  dry. 
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liot  winds,  with  an  occasional  local  tem- 
p(»st  of  liail,  or  rain  and  wind  and  light- 
riinjr,  tliat  destroyed  everything  in  its 
patii. 

On  my  way  to  Pueblo  and  b.ack  I 
oontimiallv  met  and  saw  emigrants  com- 
inf;  to  and  fleeing  from  the  country. 
Everywliere  I  was  told  of  settlers  who 
would  go  if  they  had  or  could  find  the 
means  of  getting  away.  The  man  who 
had  spent  his  all  in  getting  to  the  State, 
making  the  first  payment  for  his  land, 
and  buying  the  small  amount  of  tools 
and  work  stock  that  he  could  procure 
(having  probably  obtained  them  also  on 
part  credit),  and  was  in  debt  to  his  gro- 
cer, was  in  no  condition  to  make  any 
further  change.  In  many  places  I  found 
both  the  husband  and  wife  chafing  in 
enforced  idleness,  want,  and  helplessness. 
There  are  two  short  seasons  only  in  the 
present  farmer's  year  which  give  em- 
ployment and  hope  of  reward:  they  are 
tJujse  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  AV^hen 
either  of  them  fails,  all  resource  is  gone. 

In  the  car  with  me,  on  my  way  to 
Pueblo,  were  a  man  and  woman,  evi- 
(lently  of  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
sunburned  and  toil-worn,  who  told  me 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
inirton  Territorv,  where  the  wife  had  a 
brother  who  advised  them  to  come  out 
there.  Four  vears  ago  he  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  farmed,  and 
took  u[)  a  (piarter  section  of  land  un<ler 
the  liomestea<l  law  on  Pawnee  Fork, 
'J3.S  miles  west  of  Topeka.  It  cost  him 
SI  I  for  tlie  entry,  and  SlO  more  to  be 
paid  at  any  tiini'  within  five  years.  He 
hail  improved  the  [)lace  with  good  build- 
inirs  and  fences,  and  stocked  it  with 
t'ows  enon^rh  for  a  Muall  dairv,  beside 
work  animals.  But  he  had  not  been 
al)le  to  rai>e  any  crops  that  gave  the 
least  encoiirairtinent  till  last  year,  when 
evi'rytliin.:  was  protluced  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Yet  be  could  not  <:et  enoujjh 
for  bis  wheat  and  corn  to  pay  cost  and 
leave  any  profit.  At  two  dollars  an  acre 
for  cuttinLT,  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  for 
thresliin.:.  with  the  C(»st  of  plowing,  har- 
rowing, seed,  and  seeding,  etc.,  it  would 
not  pav  at  the  (iftv  cents  a  bushel  for 
which  he  sold  his  wheat.  The  onlv  thinsrs 


that  yielded  any  profit  were  the  butter 
and  the  eggs,  one  selling  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  at  ten  cents 
a  dozen.  Wheat  is  worth  at  the  present 
time  about  one  dollar  a  bushel;  but  there 
is  not  half  a  crop,  and  many  farmers 
have  raised  literally  nothing.  He  had 
not  succeeded  in  raising  anvthing,  and 
his  stock  of  animals  were  actually  per- 
ishing for  want  of  pasture.  A  new- 
comer had  offered  him  a  small  price  for 
his  improvements,  which  he  was  glad  to 
take  and  get  away,  because,  without 
having  to  pay  either  interest  or  taxes  of 
any  sort,  or  debts  of  any  kind,  he  could 
not  get  a  livinir»  and  must  go.  There 
was  no  work  to  be  had,  nor  any  chance 
of  bettering  his  condition. 

He  was  very  emphatic  in  the  state- 
ment that  those  who  had  bought  land 
upon  credit,  paying  interest  at  seven 
percent.,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
get  out  of  debt  or  live  decently;  that  all 
the  small  farmers,  even  the  best  of  them, 
would  be  glad  to  hire  out  l)y  the  day  or 
month,  but  work  was  not  to  be  had;  and 
that  many  would  get  away,  abandoning 
all,  if  they  could  only  raise  the  means 
to  do  so.  His  tale  of  wretchedness  was 
corroborated  bv  all  others  that  I  could 
meet. 

From  Lamed  westward  to  Pueblo,  a 
distance  of  32S  miles,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle grain  grown,  the  main  business  being 
cattle  raising.  There  is  an  insufficiency 
of  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  al- 
most absolutely  no  corn,  though  the  last 
year  gave  an  exceptional  yield  of  both 
wheat  and  corn.  The  cattle  run  upon 
the  unoccupied  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  of  which  tluTo  are  vast  tracts. 
But  the  rolling  prairie,  as  f.ir  as  the  eye 
coidd  reach,  appeared  to  be  as  dry  and 
bare  as  a  house  floor,  and  the  little  whirl- 
winds so  common  on  those  arid  plains  lift- 
ed their  eddying  columns  of  dust  wher- 
ever they  moved.  On  the  river-bottom 
there  was  an  abundant  range  of  excel- 
lent pasture  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
half  occupied.  The  cattle  men  make  no 
complaints  of  want  of  success,  and  are 
credited  with  being  very  prosperous, 
though  the  herds,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  are  by  no  means  large  or  numer- 
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ous.  Sheep,  also,  and  horses  were  ob- 
served in  limited  numbers. 

On  mv  return,  in  leavinir  the  cars  at 
Spearvillo.  28 G  miles  west  of  Topeka,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  stcp[>iu:; 
into  a  pool  of  water  was  my  first  inti- 
mation that  the  lonjj  drouixht  had  been 
broken;  a  heavv  rain  had  continued  for 
two  days  from  that  point  eastward  into 
Missouri. 

In  themorninu  the  railroad  land  ajrent 
in  that  place  t(K»k  me  out  to  Win«]horst, 
a  colony  of  German  Catholics  fmui  Cin- 
cinnati, who  have  been  planted  upon  the 
naked,  roll  in*;  prairie,  about  eight  miles 
southeast  from  Spearville.  I  was  told 
tliat  there  were  about  thirty  families, 
some  two  hundred  and  fiftv  souls  in  all. 
Thev  are  in  a  beautiful  location,  each 
family  hoMing  in  severalty  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  the  railroad  lands  having 
been  purchased  on  time.  It  is  claimed 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  colony  have 
arrived.  Thns<^  on  the  ground  have  Ix^en 
there  a  little  over  a  vear.  Thev  have 
provided  themselves  such  shelter  as  their 
means  perniitteil.  Some  few  have  put 
up  small  but  still  quite  comfortable  wood 
houses;  others  have  built  of  so^ls;  and 
some  have  sim[)le  dug-outs.  No  barns 
or  out-biiildinirs.  except  of  the  rudest 
character,  witc  notice<l.  A  plain,  neat 
church  was  still  unplastenil,  and  but 
partially  furnished  with  wooden  benches 
for  seats. 

lliis  i«*  the  first  season  an  attempt  has 
been  ma<le  to  raise  crops ;  and  the  almost 
total  failui"e  has  left  manv  of  them  in 
absolute  destitution  and  exceedinglv  de- 
spondent.  Those  at  home,  both  old  and 
young,  at  the  houses  we  passed,  were 
employe«l  in  their  little  gardens,  a  few 
rods  square,  trying  to  save  something 
from  the  attacks  of  the  insects  that  ha<l 
left  but  little  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, heets.  jH'as.  or  other  vegetables. 
Not  lieing  able  to  do  anvthing  on  tlieir 
farms.  s(»me  of  tbe  men  had  alreadv  "one 
to  work  on  the  railroad,  farther  west; 
but  thev  earned  hardlv  enough  t«)  nav 
their  own  board,  and  nothing  for  tho^^e 
at  home.  Two  of  the  colonists  ha<i  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  and  returne<l  to 
Obio.     Some  of  them  liad  not  even  a 


cow  or  pig,  and  were  living  miserabljr, 
with  no  hope  for  the  future. 

Whilst  in  SjKJarville  I  noticed  rough, 
unpainted  wooden  sleds  or  drags,  U|X>n 
which  were  seated  women  and  children, 
drawn  through  the  streets  by  oxen  and 
horses.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  too  poor 
to  buv  wagons  or  carts,  and  these  rou<rh 
drags  are  their  only  vehicles.  Before  I 
left  the  State  I  had  the  best  of  evidence 
that  they  were  not  confined  to  Spear- 
ville. 

I  visited  the  Massachusetts  colonv  of 
Xew  Boston,  about  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  Sterling.  Tliere  were  eight  fami- 
lies  on  the  ground,  occupying  small  wood- 
en houses  with  one  or  two  rooms,  unpaint- 
ed and  unplastered,  with  no  out-buildings 
and  little  furniture.   The  colon v  arrived 
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last  winter,  and  at  once  went  to  work  to 
make  themselves  shelters  and  get  in  some 
crops.  All  have  worked  hard,  and  under 
many  difiiculties  succeeded  in  getting 
some  ground  into  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables;  but  Jhe  drought 
and  insects  made  havoc  with  the  crops. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  great  disconn^;^ 
ment,  and  some  of  the  coloniitts  were 
making  efforts  to  get  back  to  the  £ast, 
wliere,  as  they  said,  at  least  fuoil  might 
be  had.  Where  they  arc  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  meat  and  bread  enough  to 
sustain  life.  The  colonists  are  not  well 
provided  with  cows  or  other  domestic 
animals,  and  are  consequently  without 
some  of  the  commonest  means  of  farm 
life. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Munterfering, 
of  the  foreign  laml  department  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fd  rail- 
road, I  visitcil  the  Mennonite  settlements 
situated  between  the  Kansas  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  roads,  and  to  the  sou tli ward. 
Tliese  people  are  mainly  immigrants  from 
Russia,  wliere  they  were  colonized  from 
Prussia  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II., 
and  have  retalnotl  their  (lerman  tongue 
and  habits.  In  Russia  thev  were  all 
farmers,  and  in  coming  to  this  country 
thev  have  brought  with  them  their  life's 
exjierience  in  agriculture,  un«ler  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  not  altogether 
unlike  those  of  Kansas;  and  also  many 
of  the  tools  there  usetl,  thougli  they  are 
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adopting  our  improved  implements  of 
husbandry.  About  10,000  Mennonites 
have  been  sottl(Ml  in  tlie  portion  of  the 
State  mentioned,  of  which  Newton,  185 
miles  west  of  Topeka,  is  a  convenient 
point  for  observation.  They  made  their 
first  settlement  nearly  ten  miles  north  of 
Newton  about  five  years  ago,  and  have 
received  occasional  accessions  from  Rus- 
sia and  from  those  who  had  settled  in 
Minnesota.  All  have  come  with  some 
means,  the  poorest  of  them  having  an 
average,  accon'.ing  to  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable,  of  at  least  $1500  each, 
while  others  have  brought  as  much  as 
$  1 00,000.  None  have  botight  large  tracts 
of  land,  the  largest  hohJers  being  rarely 
possessed  of  more  than  one  section  of 
640  acres,  tlie  averiijje  not  exceeding 
160  acres.  When  large  tracts  have  been 
taken  for  a  community,  they  have  been 
at  once  subdivided  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  11 1  tie  or  no  preference,  and  imme- 
diately conveyed  in  severalty  to  the  heads 
of  the  various  families;  each  holder  man- 
aging his  individual  interest  in  the  way 
he  prefers.  No  one  exercises  the  least 
authority  or  power  of  direction  over  an- 
other, and  each  is  responsible  for  his 
own  acts  and  no  others*.  Yet  there  are 
strong  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them, 
and  they  are  helpful  to  one  another. 

Their  houses  are  comfortable  btiildings 
of  wood,  often  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
stories,  generally  lathed,  plastered,  and 
well  painted.  The  barn  is  frequently 
an  extension  of  the  liouse,  from  which 
it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its  great- 
er size.  A  few  have  adopted  the  Amer- 
ican plan,  and  built  their  barns  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  house.  Some  of 
the  houses  have  the  Russian  clay  oven 
placed  in  tlie  centre  of  the  dwelling,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  all  the  principal  rooms,  thus  warming 
the  whole  house  and  affordins:  cooking 
fainlities  in  the  kitchen.  These  ovens 
are  heated  hut  twice  a  dav,  and  small 
bundles  of  weeds,  hay,  or  stalks  make 
excellent  fuel.  In  the  barns  are  the 
proper  divisions  and  fittings  for  cattle 
and  horses,  with  stalls,  ricks,  and  places 
for  hay  and  feed.  In  connection  with 
other  out-bnildings  the  house  and  barn 
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are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  grove 
and  garden,  and  pigs  and  poultry  are 
cared  for  in  common  with  other  things. 

Those  who  have  been  there  two  or 
more  years  have  already  surrounded 
their  farm  buildings  with  groves  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  in  various  staores  of 
growth;  they  have  hedges  of  Osage 
orange  and  of  mulberry  adapted  to  the 
feeding  of  the  silk- worm,  and  purpose  to 
cultivate  that  industry,  with  which  they 
were  familiar  in  Europe;  they  each  have 
jjardens  of  from  one  to  three  or  four 
acres  of  vegetables  in  good  variety  and 
great  abundance,  and  also  grapes  and 
flowers.  Everything  was  in  good  order. 
Their  fields  had  been  well  tilled  and 
cared  for,  and  they  were  then  harvest- 
ing the  best  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
I  had  yet  seen.  Their  corn  was  growing 
finely,  and  their  oats  and  rye  promised 
good  harvests.  Every  one  I  met  looked 
cheerful  and  contented,  and  not  a  word 
of  complaint  was  heard. 

The  settlements  are  spread  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  in  clusters  of 
some  half  dozen  houses  in  comparative- 
ly near  neighborhood,  the  groups  being 
from  two  to  three  udles  apart.  Some  at- 
tempt was  at  first  made  to  live  in  co- 
operative communities,  but  it  was  quick- 
ly found  to  be  impracticable  and  aban- 
doned; the  independent  individual  hold- 
ings have  proved  altogether  satisfactory. 

These  Mennonites  have  shown  how 
comfortable  homes  may  be  created  in  a 
short  time  by  intelligent  industry,  as- 
sisted by  capital  sufificient  to  make  a  good 
start  with  buildings,  tools,  and  seed  upon 
a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  to  enable 
the  settler  to  live  two  or  more  years  with- 
out returns  from  the  land  cultivated. 
More  than  this,  they  have  shown  that 
jjood  and  intellijjent  cultivation  will  les- 
sen  many  of  the  difiiculties  in  the  way 
of  climate  and  insects  that  to  the  isrno- 
rant  farmer  appear  insuperable. 

Along  the  line  of  the  railroad  a  num- 
ber of  other  colonies  or  communities 
have  been  established,  towns  planted, 
and  a  hopeful  start  made ;  all  of  which 
have  been  broken  up,  the  improvements 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  even  the 
names  given  to  the   towns  have   been 
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changed.  Those  settlers  who  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  govern- 
ment lands  appear  to  be  making  some 
progress  in  improving  their  places  by 
surrounding  themselves  with  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  domestic  animals,  and  other 
means  for  comfort  and  advancement,  and 
are  in  some  measure  cheerful.  Yet  they 
are  all  desirous  to  sell  out.  Those  who 
have  obtained  their  lands  by  purchase, 
in  good  part  on  long  credits,  and  their 
implements  in  the  same  way,  appear 
to  be  in.  desperate  straits,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  they  must  succumb. 
Though  the  settlements  and  farm-houses 
are  widely  separated,  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  lands  were  in  private  hands, 
even  the  unoccupied  government  sec- 
tions, and  held  for  speculation.  There 
is  abundant  room  for  ten  occupants 
where  there  is  but  one  at  this  time. 

Many  large  and  small  fields  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  c(>rn  were  noticed,  with  no  sign 
of  house,  lu'dge,  or  fence  in  the  near 
neigh  borhoo<l.  These  belonjj  to  lawvers, 
doctors,  land  agents,  traders,  mechanics, 
and  others  doing  business  in  the  adjoin- 
ing towns  who  are  able  to  procure  a  piece 
of  ground  and  have  it  cultivated  bv  con- 
tract  or  upon  shares.  What  proportion 
of  the  land  was  thus  worked  I  wns  not 
able  to  ascertain,  but  was  informed  that 
it  was  a  verv  general  custom  throucrh- 
out  the  State.  Large  fields  were  pointed 
out  in  every  direction  thus  worked,  and 
others  held  and  farmed  bv  residents  of 
Other  States.  Officers  of  the  railroad, 
living  in  the  Kast,  are  among  these  ad- 
venturers,  an«l  are  lending  a  powerful 
influence  in  this  form  of  development. 
From  what  I  couM  learn  it  appeared 
that  qtiite  one  half  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  thf  FouthiTu  and  middle  portions  of 
the  State  was  ])ro<luced  under  that  svs- 
tern  of  cultivation. 

An  eminent  luwver  ami  railroad  land 
agent  at  Newton  called  my  special  at- 
tention to  tilt*  gn>at  inducements  offered 
for  the  investnu*nt  of  <>apital  in  opera- 
tions of  this  kind.  Himself  a  cultiva- 
tor of  nearly  two  thousand  aciTs  upon 
the  contract  svstem,  he  was  verv  desir- 
ous  that  I  should  give  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  wheat  growing.  His  plow- 


ing cost  him  $1.25  per  acre;  harrowing, 
20  cents;  drilling  or  seeding,  25  centi; 
and  harvesting.  $1.50;  total,  $3.20  per 
acre  for  the  cultivation.  Threshing,  at 
five  cents  per  bushel,  for  15  bashelB 
would  amount  to  75  cents,  and  $1.00  for 
seed  would  make  $4.95  the  total  ezpenne 
of  producing  one  acre  of  wheat  yield- 
ing 15  bushels;  being  at  the  rate  of  S3 
cents  a  bushel.  In  good  seasons  the 
yield  of  wheat  was  much  above  15  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  never  sold  a  bushel  of  wheat  at 
less  than  80  cents.  He  also  informed  me 
that  he  was  then  making  arrangements 
to  have  his  lands  cultivated  on  shares, 
the  farmer  to  find  seed,  tools,  teams, 
and  labor,  and  receive  one  half  the  gross 
product.  Upon  the  estimate  of  cost  and 
yield  as  above  given,  at  80  cents  a  bush- 
el, he  must  have  made  a  net  profit  of 
814,100  from  his  2000  acres;  or,  at  59 
cents  a  bushel,  the  average  price  at 
which  wheat  was  sold  in  that  State  dur- 
ing 1878,  acconling  to  the  state  agricult- 
ural report,  he  obtained  a  profit  of  26 
cents  a  bushel,  or  S7800  upon  2000 
acres.  But  in  1878  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  that  State  was  not  less  than  20 
bushels  to  the  acre,  an<l  the  best  judg- 
ment placed  the  probable  yield  from  this 
gentleman's  fields  this  vear  at  not  less 
than  15  bushels.  At  the  time  I  was  there, 
the  25th  of  June,  wheat  was  selling  at 
95  cents  to  $1.00  a  bushel,  the  new 
wheat  not  being  vet  in  the  market. 

However  great  the  results  may  appear, 
my  subsequent  examinations  in  other 
parts  showed  that  the  profits  were  com- 
paratively small.  But  the  small  farmer, 
on  the  other  hantl,  being  dependent  on 
his  crop  to  pay  \u<  interest  account  and 
his  various  intlcbtednesses  that  fall  due 
at  harvest,  is  fonred  into  the  market  and 
compelled  to  take  the  best  price  be  can 
get  at  that  time.  The  result  was  that 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  wheat 
raist>d  by  the  small  proilucers  in  Kansas, 
in  1878,  was  sold  ft)r  not  more  than  50 
cents  a  bnshol,  and  sometimes  for  80  and 
35  cents.  In  Sterling  the  best  offers  that 
could  be  obtained  at  one  time  were  SO 
and  25  cents  for  the  average  qualit/  of 
Kansas  wheat.     At  the  same  time  com 
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was  sellins  at  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bush- 
el,  and  was  used  for  fuel  in  place  of  coal, 
which  was  selling  at  about  22  cents  a 
bushel;  a  bushel  of  corn,  as  fuel,  being 
as  serviceable  as  a  bushel  of  coal.  The 
corn  here  referred  to  was  unshelled, 
weighing  70  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Flouring  mills  are  found  in  most  of  the 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  railroads,  and 
flour  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  The  best  quality  of 
flour,  made  from  the  best  grade  of  Kan- 
sas wheat,  was  selling  at  $8.00  abaiTcl. 
No  milU'r  will  now  receive  the  farmer's 
wheat,  as  the  millers  did  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  and  grind  it  for  a  certain 
toll,  which  was  then  usually  one  eighth, 
or  twelve  and  one  half  per  cent.  Now 
the  millers  buy  the  wheat  from  the  farm- 
ers  and  sell  them  the  flour.  In  this  way 
the  farmer,  with  wheat  at  50  cents  a 
bujihel,  practically  pays  16  bushels  of 
wheat  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  nearly  70 
per  cent,  of  his  wheat  for  grinding. 

On  inquiry  among  the  millers,  I  found 
that  they  wouM  exchange  flour  for  wheat 
at  from  18  to  35  pounds  of  flour  and  10 
to  12  pounds  of  bran  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  By  this  exchange,  at  35  pounds 
of  flour  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  there  was 
a  practical  toll  taken  of  a  little  moi*e 
than  25  per  cent.,  and  at  18  pounds,  of 
nearly  70  per  cent. 

The  price  for  grinding  corn  is  univer- 
sally 10  cents  a  bushel,  which  in  one  case, 
at  least,  cured  a  farmer  of  the  notion  that 
he  must  feed  his  stock  ground  feed;  it 
would  not  pay  to  give  one  load  of  corn 
for  grinding  another,  and  then  sell  hogs 
for  one  and  a  half  %ents  a  pound.  These 
facts  show  the  robust  condition  of  the 
trades  union  of  millers. 

On  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fd  road  there  has  been  no  very  great 
development  of  the  large  farm  interest, 
the  policy  of  that  land  oflice  being  against 
the  selling  of  its  land  in  great  blocks  to 
single  holders. 

On  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  the  same 
general  condition  obtains  among  the 
small  fanners,  but  there  has  been  a 
much  greater  development  of  the  large 
farm  interest.  Numbers  of  holders  on 
that  road  own  several  thousands  of  acres. 


Tlie  agent  of  the  land  department  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  road  at  Kansas  City  gave 
me  a  list  of  some  of  the  large  holders. 
Among  the  names  is  that  of  one  at  Vic- 
toria Station,  owning  23,000  acres;  an- 
other at  Hays  City,  25,000  acres;  and 
another  at  Durham  Park,  10,000  acres. 
One  of  these  is  distinctively  a  grain 
farm ;  the  others  raise  grain  and  cattle. 
I  will  speak  only  of  the  last.  The  own- 
er's stock  consists  in  part  of  250  blood- 
ed Durhams,  some  of  which  are  of  rare 
value.  At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands 
an  imported  bull,  the  twenty  -  eighth 
Duke  of  Airdrie,  costing  $10,000  in  gold. 
Two  years  ago  two  heifer  calves  were 
sold  from  this  herd  for  $30,000.  There 
are  also  600  Berkshire  hogs.  Twelve 
hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation,  600 
being  in  corn  and  600  in  oats;  9000  acres 
are  under  fence,  divided  into  section  lots 
of  640  acres  each.  The  compact  per* 
tion  of  the  tract  is  four  and  a  half  miles 
long  by  two  miles  wide,  the  residence 
being  near  the  centre  and  surrounded  by 
grounds  handsomely  laid  out  and  groves. 
The  land  is  worked  upon  shares,  the 
tenant  finding  everything  and  receiving 
three  fourths  of  the  crop,  which  he  is 
bound  to  sell  to  the  farm  at  current 
rates  on  the  1  st  of  January.  There  are 
400  acres  in  blue-grass,  timothy,  and 
clover.  The  number  of  men  employed 
will  average  about  ten,  at  about  $18  per 
month. 

A  stay  of  a  few  days  in  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, enabled  me  to  make  inquiries  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  that  neighborhood.  I  learned  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  debt, 
and  some  were  forced  to  part  with  their 
farms.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difli- 
culty  that  they  could  make  the  two  ends 
meet  These  verv  farmers  have  old,  well- 
improved  farms  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
yielding  abundance  and  comfort.  As  an 
illustration  of  their  distress,  it  was  told 
me  that  one  miller  in  that  neighborhood 
found  a  large  market  for  his  flour  among 
the  farmers  at  one  dollar  per  barrel  ad- 
vance on  current  rates,  to  be  paid  in 
wheat  after  the  present  harvest. 

On  my  way  to  the  North,  I  stopped 
over  in  Elgin,  to  learn  something  of  the 
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dairy  interest  of  which  that  city  is  the 
centre.  I  first  visited  the  great  milk- 
condensinj;  factorv  of  the  Gale  Borilen 
Company.  In  that  establishment  the 
first  thing  which  attracts  attention  is 
the  remarkable  neatness  and  good  or- 
der  pervading  the  whole,  from  the  beau- 
tiful grass  plats  and  bc«ls  of  flowers  in 
the  large  yard  to  the  well-swept  brick 
floor  and  polished  nickel-plated  trim- 
minfirs  of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  boiler 
rooms.  The  great  and  highlv  finisheil 
lemon-shaped  copper  milk  condensers 
were  of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  But  I 
wish  merelv  to  note  economic  results. 

ITie  establishment  consumes  4000  gal- 
lons of  milk  daily,  for  which  it  pays  at 
present  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  a  gallon. 
All  the  milk  is  obtained  upon  six-months 
contracts,  —  summer  and  winter.  Four 
vears  ago  the  summer  contract  was  fif- 
teen  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  winter  nine- 
teen cents.  Since  that  time  the  fall  in 
contract  price  has  been  constant:  for 
the  summer  contract  from  fifteen  to 
thirteen  cents  the  following  vear,  then 
to  eleven,  then  to  nine,  and  now  to  six 
cents  a  gallon.  Thq  winter  contracts 
dropped  from  nineteen  cents  four  years 
ago  to  eleven  cents  last  winter,  and  are 
now  expected  to  fall  to  seven  the  next. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  war  twenty- 
four  cents  a  gallon  was  paid  for  milk. 
The  price  of  milk  during  the  past  four 
years  has  fallen  more  than  one  half,  and 
no  doubt  the  price  of  other  material  and 
of  labor  has  fallen  in  nearlv  the  s<ame 
ratio,  but  the  cost  of  condensed  milk  to 
the  consumer  has  not  sensibly  lessened. 

One  feature  in  the  management  of 
this  establishment  deserves  particular 
notice.  A  large  portion  of  its  employ- 
ees are  females,  of  whom  many  had 
soMering  irons   in   their  hands,  closing 

the  newly  filled  boxes  of  milk.      All  em- 

if 

ployed,  whether  male  or  female,  are  paid 
alike  for  the  work  done,  and  no  dis- 
tinctions are  made  against  women  in  their 
wages  simply  !)ccause  they  are  women. 

I  next  visited  some  of  the  dairy  farms, 
and  lejirned  that  thev  take  their  milk  to 
the  creameries,  or  factories,  where  it  is 
manufactured  into  butter  and  cheest\ 
and  put  into  the  market  at  a  charge 


against  the  milk  of  four  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  and  two  cents  a  pound  for 
cheese.  Upon  the  product  Iteing  sold, 
the  return  is  made  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer of  the  proceeds  less  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  sale,  which  generally 
nets  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  milk.  Against  this  gen- 
eral  return  must  be  offset  the  occasional 
loss  of  any  return  produced  by  failure  of 
commission  merchants  or  other  causes. 

The  farmers  complained  that  at  pres- 
ent pi'ices  they  could  make  nothing;  that 
they  hardly  paid  expenses;  that  where- 
as, a  few  years  ago,  they  all  prospered 
and  made  money,  now  they  could  liard- 
ly  live.  As  one  old  farmer  said,  **  At 
present  prices,  milk  would  not  pay  the 
cows  for  the  use  of  their  tails  in  switch- 
ing off  the  flies." 

At  the  factories  machinery  is  used  in 
all  the  operations  requiring  fon*e,  and 
some  of  them  manufactui*e  from  3500  to 
4000  gallons  of  milk  daily.  At  Crystal 
Lake,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Elgin,  I 
was  informed  that  some  of  the  dairj 
farmers  had  become  so  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  factory  operations  that  thej 
had  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
their  own  milk,  and  that  others  were 
selling  their  milk  outright  to  the  fac- 
tories at  fifty  cents  a  hundred  poundf. 
At  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  to 
the  gallon,  this  gives  four  and  a  quarter 
cents  for  a  gallon  of  milk. 

Six  years  ago  the  farmers  in  North- 
ern Illinois  found  that  grain-growing  was 
not  a  paying  business,  even  so  near  the 
Chicago  market,  and  went  into  dairy- 
ing and  farming,  finding  it  for  a  time  a 
good  operation.  They  enlarged  their  en- 
terprises, and  some  imported  from  Eu- 
rope the  best  dairy  stock  obtainable. 
At  Elgin  I  was  .^hown  some  beautiful 
animals  of  the  Ilolstein  breed,  imported, 
and  claimed  to  l)e  the  Ix^st  of  milkers, 
as  they  certainly  were  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  stock.  The  dairy  farms  rapid- 
ly increased;  the  factories  multipliedt 
until  now  there  are  in  that  State  about 
four  hundred  creameries,  with  a  butter 
and  cheese  lioanl  of  trade  at  Elgin,  at 
which  there  are  regular  trade  salea. 
The  product  is  sent  to  Boston  and  other 
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Eastern  markets  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  St.  Albans,  Ver- 
mont, to  Boston.  It  is  marketed  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  South ;  it  receives  the  high- 
est counnendations  for  quality,  and  the 
hijijhcst  prices.  Yet  the  farmers  who 
produce  it  are  not,  many  of  them,  pay- 
ing   expenses.      They    are  running   in 


debt,  encumbering  their  places,  growing 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  facing  the  sorest 
distress.  The  farmers  in  Wisconsin, 
also,  have  gone  into  the  dairy  business  to 
no  small  extent,  and  their  experience  is 
that  of  their  Southern  neighbors.  These 
are  the  chancres  of  half  a  decade  in  that 
most  important  industry. 


SOME   OF   US:     A   SOUTHWESTERN   SKETCH. 


'*  WuAR  '8  the  cunnle?  "  This  query, 
delivered  directlv  into  the  mistress's  ear 
as  she  sat  sewinj;  in  the  door- way,  made 
her  fairly  jump.  **  Skeered  ye,  did  I? 
Well,  I  reckon  I  come  tolerable  quiet 
Shoes  is  all  but  wore  out;  don*t  make  no 
nUse.  I  just  want  to  see  the  cunnle, 
that's  all!" 

The  speaker  was  a  t«dl  woman,  in  an 
old  but  clean  pink  calico  dress  and  a 
hu;je  brown  sun  -  bonnet,  from  beneath 
which  peered  a  pair  of  perfectly  round, 
bri<^ht  black  eyes. 

*'  Sit  down,"  said  the  mistress,  draw- 
ing up  a  camp-chair  which  stood  near 
her,  —  '•  sit  down,  and  rest  a  while.  The 
colonel  has  i;one  out,  but  I  expect  him 
back  v(^ry  soon.    What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Spriggle, —  Mis*  Spriggle.  Reckon 
you  never  luered  o*  me  afore.  Just 
come  last  March.  Come  from  way  up 
Coal  River.  Your  place  is  mighty  pret- 
ty," looking  all  around  her,  and  taking 
in  with  one  bird-like  glance  pictures, 
furniture,  and  the  mistress  in  her  soft 
white  dress. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  place,  but  lone- 
ly," the  mistress  replied.  **  And  do 
vou  live  here  in  the  village?  *' 

'*Law,  no.  I'm  a-livin'  way  up  the 
Drv  Branch.  Reckon  ve  never  been 
tliar.  Me  an'  Mis'  Mitchell  was  a-say- 
in'  (Mis'  ^litchell,  she  lives  down  on 
the  creek;  a  miLihty  good  neighbor  she 
is),  —  uie  an'  her  was  a  say  in'  we  reck- 
oned the  missis  never  could  git  up  thar 
nohow.  It 's  a  mighty  rough  holler,  that, 
—  miiihtv  roucjhl  " 


Here  Mrs.  Spriggle  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  the  mistress  profited  by  the 
slight  pause  to  inquire  what  she  wished 
to  see  the  colonel  for. 

**  Well,  I'll  tell  ye,"  and  she  leaned 
forward,  eagerly.  '*  I'm  in  a  mighty  bad 
fix.  Have  n't  got  a  bite  in  the  house;  I 
haven't  £oI  When  I  moved  here  last 
March  I  hed  to  sell  my  cow;  an'  thar  's 
my  gal  awful  sickly,  an'  me  bein'  kinder 
short-handed  with  my  oldest  boy.  Bud, 
bein'  married.  Not  but  what  he  's  got 
a  mighty  nice  wife  (she  *s  a  Pike,  — 
Preacher  Pike's  j^al) ;  but  ye  know  that 
ain't  like  havin'  him  to  hum.  An'  ye 
see  it  ain't  time  fur  green  things  yet; 
an'  the  fact  is  I  'm  clean  dagged  out, — 
that 's  what  't  is.  Ain't  got  ne'er  a  bite 
nor  a  sup  in  the  house;  so  I  just  'lowed 
I  'd  come  to  them  as  has  it." 

Mrs.  Spriggle  stopped  to  push  back 
her  bonnet  and  cross  her  arms  on  her 
knees.  Suddenly  she  held  out  both 
hands  toward  the  mistress:  — 

*  *  See  my  hands.  Horny,  ain '  t  they  ?  *  * 
and  she  gave  a  short  lau^h.  Sure 
enough,  they  were  hard  and  horny  and 
ill-used  hands.  *^  That's  makin'  rail 
fences." 

**What!"  cried  her  auditor,  **you 
make  rail  fences  ?  " 

**  Sure  enough  I  do.  Me  an'  my 
second  boy,  Thornton,  we  split  rails,  an' 
made  a  most  a  noble  good  fence  right 
round  my  place.  Why,  'twas  nothin' 
but  bresh  when  we  come  thar!  Mighty 
lazy  folks  them  Smitherses  was.  They 
just  let  that  thar  cabin  go  to  rack  an' 
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ruin.  Oh,  I  does  a  heap  o'  work  fur 
other  folks.  That 's  whv  I  'm  in  sech  a 
master  hurry  now.  I  Mow  to  put  in  a 
hundcrd  8weet-i>ot:ito  sprouts  fur  Mis* 
Mitchell  this  evenin'.** 

**  But  that  is  vlm-v  hard  work  for  a 
woman.  Why  dun*t  your  husband  do 
it?  "  asked  the  mistrt:ss. 

**Law,  dun't  ye  know?  I  *m  a  poor 
lone  widdor,  an'  I  has  to  do  fur  myself. 
But  I  wonder  when  the  cunnle  is  a-coiu- 


in\" 


**  What  is  it  vou  want  the  colonel  to 
do?  "  the  mistress  inquired. 

**  Well,  ye  see/'  and  Mrs.  Sprig^gle 
edgeil  her  chair  nearer,  while  she  low- 
ered her  tones  into  quite  a  confidential 
whisjHjr,  *'  I  want  him  to  leml  me  three 
dollars.  Just  till  the  crap's  ripe;  then 
I  '11  pay  off  every  cent.  Ye  see  three 
dollars  Ml  buv  corn-meal  an'  a  little 
coffee.  Can't  live  without  coffee,  I  gets 
so  master  tired  o'  nights.  Now,  pVaps 
you  '11  let  me  have  it ;  it  '11  be  all  the 
same,  I  reckon." 

The  mistress  was,  however,  disin- 
clined to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  with 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  woman  before 
her. 

**No,  I  cannot  do  that;  but  if  you 
are  in  such  a  hurry,  perhaps  there  is 
something  else  you  wish  to  attend  to  in 
the  village,  and  you  can  come  back  here 
asain.  Tlie  colonel  will  be  at  home  be- 
fore  long,  now." 

**  That 's  so!  I  just  want  to  go  up  to 
Mis'  Paddiford's,  an'  git  a  dress  pat- 
tern fur  my  gal.  You  likely  knows  whar 
Mis'  Paddiford  lives;  up  the  road  a 
piece.  I  '11  be  back  right  soon.  Good- 
mornin',  ma'am." 

Off  she  went,  her  (piick,  firm  step 
showinjr  no  trace  of  the  five-mile  walk 
she  had  alrendv  t.-iken  that  morning. 
Soon  afterward  the  colonel  apjxMred, 
and  half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Sprigi»le  re- 
turned, Mi'conjpanied  hv  a  tall,  jjawkv  lad 
of  fourteen,  —  "  her  Iwv  Thornton." 

**  1  brung  him  to  pack  the  corn-meal," 
she  explained.  ••  He  's  a  mighty  good 
boy,  an'  works  a  heap." 

Thornton  stood  gazing  in  at  the  hall 
door,  his  hands  in  his  |XK'kets,  and  his 
face  shaded  by  a  huge  flapping  straw 


hat.  The  deer's  head  over  the  oppoute 
door  seemed  to  fix  his  attention,  and  he 
stared  at  it  open-mouthed  and  spell- 
bound. Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Spriggle  was 
using  all  her  little  arts  to  inveigle  the 
colonel  into  lending  her  the  three  dollars. 

**Now,  I'll  pledge  my  crap  on  it, 
cunnle,  — I  will  that." 

**No,  no,"  interrupted  the  colonel, 
*^  1  don't  want  your  crop.  What  would 
I  do  with  it?  I  will  let  vou  have  three 
dollars,  though,  and  you  can  bring  down 
berries  or  chickens  to  pay  it  off." 

t'  Thank  'ee,  I  will  so.  1  '11  bring  ye 
some  nice  fat  chickens  right  soon.  How 
big,  — fry  in'  size,  now?  " 

•*  Yes,  frying  size,"  replied  the  mis- 
tress. ^*  I  want  some  very  much;  and 
fresh  eggs,  if  you  have  any." 

Mrs.  Spriggle  shook  her  head,  doubt- 
fully. **  No,  I  reckon  I  can't  git  eggs,  — 
only  got  one  hen,  ye  see.  But,"  bright- 
ening, **  I  '11  bring  ye  some  fryin'  size, 
sure.  Come  up,  now,  cunnle,  an'  SM 
whar  I  live,  some  time.  It 's  a  mighty 
pretty  place."  So  saying,  Mrs.  Sprigs 
gle  and  her  hopeful  son  walked  off,  yerj 
joyful,  no  doubt,  over  the  large  sum  ii 
money  they  were  now  possessed  of.  It 
would  keep  them,  as  she  had  said,  till 
the  *'  eraps  "  came  in. 

About  a  month  later,  the  colonel  one 
day  announced  his  intention  of  going  on 
the  morrow  to  examine  a  piece  of  land 
up  the  Dry  Branch. 

**  Don't  you  want  to  go  with  me,  Bet- 
tie?"  he  asked  of  hU  niece,  who  had 
just  come  to  pay  a  few  days'  visit  at 
Briarley.  ^'  It  will  be  a  pretty  drive  part 
way,  and  we  can  easily  walk  the  rest.'* 

**  Why,  Drv  Branch  is  where  Mrs. 
Sprig'ile  lives,"  said  the  mistress.  *•  You 
can  stop  and  sec  if  she  is  ever  going  to 
brint;  me  those  chickens." 

So  Bettie  and  her  unelo  set  off  to  drive 
three  miles  up  the  creek,  and  then,  turn- 
ing from  the  main  road,  they  followed  a 
track  by  the  side  of  a  long  since  dried- 
up  brook. 

Presently  the  tra(*k,  such  as  it  was, 
descended  abruptly  into  the  btnl  of  the 
stream.  Over  the  stones  they  bounced 
and  jum{)ed  for  several  yanU.  emerging 
again,  much  shaken  in  bo«iy,  though  not 
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in  spirit,  to  pursue  their  adventurous 
course. 

The  next  obstacle  was  a  large  beech- 
tree,  blown  by  a  recent  gale  directly 
across  their  path.  Bettie  got  down  to 
reconnoitre,  and  discovered'  a  way  of 
avoiding  it;  so  the  colonel  followed  cau- 
tiously, while  she,  picking  up  a  good 
long  stick  in  case  of  meeting  snakes, 
walked  on  ahead. 

And  now  the  road  wound  through  a 
lovely  bit  of  woods,  where  a  number  of 
the  small  mountain  cows  were  browsing 
among  the  underbrush.  They  started, 
shook  their  bells,  and  gazed  wondering- 
ly  at  the  strangers.  Never  in  all  their 
lives  had  they  seen  so  curious  a  thing  as 
a  buggy  before. 

Presently  there  appeared  a  little  water 
in  the  brook,  where  it  ran  along  under 
the  beeches.  The  birds  sang  merrily 
overhead,  and  now  and  then  a  gray 
squirrel  scampered  up  a  tree  to  peep  out 
at  the  visitors  from  some  safe  hidinor- 
place  above. 

The  steep,  densely  wooded  hills  rose 
on  either  side  of  the  narrow  hollow 
through  which  they  were  driving.  **  How 
lovely  it  all  is!  "  cried  Bettie,  when  sud- 
denly,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  they  came 
right  up  against  a  rail  fence.  **  What 
does  this  mean?  '* 

Thev  2ot  out  to  investigate.  Some 
indifferent  scjuatter  had  actually  fenced 
in  the  path,  and  they  could  see  nothing 
but  waving  corn  on  the  other  side.  Here 
was  a  pretty  state  of  things,  indeed! 
There  was  nothinjj:  to  be  done  but  to  de- 
scend a<jjain  into  the  bed  of  the  brook; 
and  this  was  far  rouixher  work  than  be- 
fore.  Every  moment  some  hu'jje  rock 
planted  itself  directly  in  the  way;  and 
which  showed  the  greater  amount  of  pa- 
tience 1  don't  know,  —  poor  old  Robin, 
who  toileil  to  drag  the  little  low  buggy 
over  the  stones,  or  the  colonel,  whose 
seat  was  now  hlMi  in  the  air,  and  aa^ain 
nearly  in  the  water. 

m 

As  for  Miss  Bettie,  she  preferred  not 
to  risk  her  neck  among  such  perils,  but 
made  the  best  of  her  way  through  the 
tall  weeds  and  bushes  alons  the  bank. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
lived  to  gain  the  road  again,  and  had 


proceeded  calmly  on  their  journey  for 
half  a  mile  or  so  when  —  here  was  an- 
other fence,  and  this  time  there  seemed 
no  possible  way  of  driving  around  it. 
Robin  was  therefore  tied  fast  to  a  tree, 
and  the  uncle  and  niece  pit^pared  to 
continue  on  foot. 

The  fence  which  had  stopped  them 
surrounded  a  small  clearing,  well  planted 
with  corn,  tobacco,  and  watermelons.  In 
the  midst  stood  a  tiny  log  cabin,  quite 
new  and  clean  looking.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  the  only  living  creature  about 
the  little  place  was  a  black  kitten  asleep 
under  the  low  portico. 

The  pedestrians  crossed  this  small 
patch  and  ultimately  found  the  road  again 
on  the  other  side,  but  now  grown  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  bridle- 
path. A  little  further  on,  a  larger  log- 
cabin  came  in  sight;  and  as  they  neared 
it  the  barkinor  of  several  doj;s  warned  its 
inmates  of  their  approach. 

A  shaggy,  barefooted  man  and  a 
couple  of  unkempt  women  looked  out  at 
the  door,  and  when  the  man  caught 
sight  of  the  colonel  he  called  out,  **  Good 
mornin',  cunnle!  Reckon  ye  found  the 
road  consid'able  blocked  up  below  thar! " 

*•  I  did,  indeed." 

**Well,  it's  that  Jake  Pike.  He's 
a  most  onthinkin'  critter,  — never  keers 
whar  the  road  goes,  so  long  as  his  corn 
patch  is  a  growin'." 

A  few  more  rods  brought  them  to  an- 
other corn-field,  surrounded  by  another 
low  rail  fence.  Bettie  and  the  colonel 
climbed  this,  and  made  their  way  be- 
tween the  tall  corn  in  the  direction  of 
the  voices  they  heard.  Going  round  a 
spacious  log  pig-pen  they  found  them- 
selves before  a  little,  a  very  little,  and 
old  log-cabin.  A  huge,  long -snouted 
black  hog  lay  outstretched  in  front  of 
the  door  under  the  narrow  portico,  while 
two  small  children  tumbled  over  one  an- 
other and  across  his  back. 

**  Is  Mrs.  Spriggle  here?  "  asked  the 
colonel. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  great  commotion, 
and  Mrs.  Spriggle  issued,  smiling,  from 
the  doorway.  **  Why,  it 's  you,  cunnle, 
sure  enouo[h!  I  'm  rij^ht  down  slad  to 
see  ye.     Come  right  in  an'  rest" 
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**  This  is  my  niece,  Mrs.  Spriggle," 
said  the  colonel,  **Miss  Buttie  Bvrne.*' 

*'  Ye  donH  say!  Come  right  in,  now, 
out  of  the  sun,  an'  cool  off.'' 

They  stooped  to  enter  the  low,  narrow 
door-way,  and  found  themselves  in  a  tiny 
room,  perhaps  eight  feet  wide  hy  twelve 
long.  The  only  two  chairs,  little,  old, 
hollow-seated  things,  were  tendered  the 
visitors.  Mrs.  Spriggle  luTself  and  a 
pretty  young  woman  who  had  evidently 
been  at  work  uj>on  a  blue  calico  dress, 
now  thrown  on  the  bed,  seated  them- 
selves on  a  narrow  bench.  A  girl  of 
thirteen  or  so,  with  a  sweet,  pale  face 
antl  large,  soft  brown  eyes,  sat  on  the 
bed.  The  children  sidled  in  at  the  door- 
way, smiling  in  a  friendly  manner  at 
Bettie,  who,  however,  tried  in  vain  to 
coax  them  nearer.  '*  Are  these  little 
ones  yours,  Mrs.  Spriggle?"  she  asked. 

**  One  is,  —  the  boy  thar.  The  least 
one  is  this  woman's.  She  's  Mintv,  mv 
son  Bud's  wife." 

Minty  smiled,  while  she  picked  up  her 
own  baby,  who,  though  not  over-clean, 
was  a  fat,  healthy  little  creature. 

**  Mv  jjal  thar  has  been  mijjhtv  sick," 
Mrs.  Spriggle  said.  **  This  is  the  fust 
day  she  's  been  up." 

Upon  Bettie's  inquiring  what  had 
been  the  matter,  the  mother  said,  "  Well, 
the  doctor,  he  'lowed  it  was  eold.  lie  's 
conditioned  her  well  all  over,  an'  he 
likely  knows;  but  it  'pears  to  me  more 
like  rheumatiz.  She  was  that  swelled 
up,  —  I  declar  't  was  .iwful.  Me  an' 
Minty  hed  to  be  up  nights  with  her;  an' 
I  tell  ye  we  've  hed  a  mighty  bad  time, 
—  we  have  sol  Then  last  week  mv  bov 
Thornton  step[»ed  on  to  a  piece  o'  glass 
an'  run  it  way  up  into  his  foot.  AVhy. 
ve  never  did  see  sech  a  foot  nowhar!  It 
was  powerful  bad." 

**Is  it  better  now?"  asked  the  col- 
onel. 

**  Oh,  yes,  a  heap  better.  I  put  on  a 
buckeye  poultice,  an'  that  drawed  out 
the  inflammation." 

''But  the  glass,  —  did  it  draw  that 
out  too?" 

Mrs.  Spriggle  spread  out  her  brown 
hands,  and  regarded  them  thoushtfullv, 
as  though  to  find  the  answer  somehow 


written  upon  them.  Then  she  looked 
up,  and  shook  her  head  quickly. 

**  Well,  I  don't  reckon  it  did,"  she 
said;  '*  but  him  an'  Bud  has  crone  to  do 
a  job  o'  ditchin'  to-day.  Thornton  can 
get  along  right  well  with  a  stick." 

During  the  foregoing  conversation 
Bettie  had  been  usinor  her  eves,  and  had 
discovered  that  the  two  bedsteads  were 
actually  made  of  fence  rails  nailed 
roughly  together. 

The  beds  must  have  been  filled  with 
something  very  lumpy,  for  the  ancient 
patchwork  quilts  which  covered  them 
were  quite  unable  to  lie  flat.  They  rose 
into  hummocks  and  fell  into  valleys,  ac- 
conling  to  the  will  of  the  substance  be- 
neath. 

The  pillows  were  out  airing  on  the 
roof  of  the  pig- pen;  and  each  of  the 
four  pillow-cases  was  ornamented  with  a 
deep  frill  of  cotton  edging  around  the 
hem. 

In  one  corner  of  the  cabin  stood  a  lit- 
tle table,  and  this  too  had  fence-rail  legs. 
What  the  top  might  be  Bettie  could  not 
discover,  as  all  the  worldly  goods  of  the 
Spriggle  family  covered  it. 

Four  large,  blue-edged  plates,  two  or 
three  cracked  cups,  a  battered  coffee- 
pot black  with  age,  and  a  skillet  com- 
prised the  list  of  cooking  utensils  and 
dishes. 

Over  the  table  was  the  one  window 
the  cabin  possessed,  —  in  size  eighteen 
inches  by  ten,  probably;  and  of  course 
there  was  no  attempt  at  glass.  A  sort  of 
wall-pocket  made  of  calico  and  a  patch- 
work pin-cushion  hung  just  beneath  the 
window. 

It  was  really  quite  touching,  Bettie 
thought,  to  see  these  i)oor  attempts  at 
household  art,  and  she  asked  the  girl  on 
the  bed  if  she  hiid  made  them. 

The  shy,  pale  face  broke  into  a  pleased 
smile,  and  her  mother  loc»ked  around  at 
her  with  a  very  satisfied  nod. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  '*  sis  made  both 
them  thar.  She  's  reel  handy  at  her 
needle.  You  wouldn't  think  it,  now, 
would  you?  " 

»♦  AVhy,  yes,  I  should,"  Bettie  replied. 
'*  She  has  hands  just  right  for  nice 
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Mrs.  Sprijijorle  looked  down  at  her  own. 

*'  She  *s  never  done  no  rougli  work, 
like  I  have,"  she  said.  **  Sis  ain't 
rugged  like  nie.  Now  I  never  could 
a-bear  sewiii'.  IM  a  hefip  ruther  hoe 
corn.     I  would  that  I  *' 

Bettie's  eves  had  begun  to  wander 
around  the  little  room  again,  and  had 
now  rested  on  the  open  and  smoke-be- 
grimed fire- place.  It  held  no  grate,  nor 
any  arrangement  for  cooking.  No  doubt 
that  was  done  out-of-doors;  as  if  divin- 
ing her  vi>i tor's  thoughts  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gle  said,  "The  chimbly  smokes  awful 
bad.     Just  see!  " 

Sure  enough,  the  wall  and  the  rafters 
over  their  heads  —  for  there  was  noth- 
ing between  them  and  the  roof — were 
black  with  soot. 

"  I  Ml  have  to  pull  that  thar  ehimbly 
down,  and  build  another  afore  winter," 
she  continued.  *'  I  can't  think  how  them 
Smitherses  ever  did  live  here,  nohow!" 

**  Do  you  live  here,  too  ?  "  Bettie 
asked,  turning  to  Minty,  whose  pleasant 
face  attracted  her  very  much. 

"  Oh,  no.  1  live  down  in  the  second 
house  from  here,  —  that  little  new  cab- 
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*  *  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  That  is  a  pret- 
ty place,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  good 
garden." 

**  Yes,  Minty  has  a  right  clean,  new 
little  [dace,"  put  in  her  mother-in-law. 
"  Now,  I  '11  tell  ye  what,  cunnle,  I  M  *a' 
been  down  afore  with  them  blackberries, 
but  mv  gal's  been  so  sick  I  could  n't 
leave  her.  Last  Sunday  "  (and  Bettie 
wondered  how  they  knew  when  Sunday 
came)  "  me  an'  Minty  went  all  over 
them  mountains,"  and  Mrs.  Spriggle 
leaned  toward  the  door-way,  pointing  to 
the  hill^  that  rose,  sttep  and  wild,  almost 
from  hvv  very  threshold.  **  We  just 
climl)e(i  and  climbed,  and  got  all  wore 
out  hunt  in'  huckleberries.  An*  I  'II  tell 
ve  what  it  is,  th(»re  ain't  one  on  the 
bushes,  there  just  ain't.  Ye  can  take 
mv  word  for  it!  Mintv  an'  me  'sa-goin', 
soon  as  ever  sis  gets  better,  up  to  Long 
Bottom  for  blackberries.  I  'lowed  to 
take  one  l)ncket  to  vour  aunt,"  turning 
to  Bettie,  *'  an'  one  to  the  doctor  for  the 
medicine  I  'vc  had." 


**  But,"  said  the  colonel,  **  Long  Bot- 
tom is  at  least  five  miles  off." 

'*  Yes,  it 's  a  right  smart  piece;  but 
there  ain't  none  no  nigher.  We  *ll  pick 
'em  one  day,  an'  tote  'em  down  to  you- 
uns  the  next  day." 

**  But  they  will  not  keep,  this  hot 
weather,"  Bettie  objected. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  Minty  interrupted  eager- 
ly; '*he  spreads  'em  out  at  night  out-o*- 
doors,  an'  they  keeps  right  well.  It 's 
different  to  their  bein'  left  all  night  in  a 
bucket,  you  know." 

**  I  'm  a-goin'  to  pay  off  that  three 
dollars,  cunnle,  — I  am  so,"  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gle continued.  '*  I  've  got  forty-five  cents 
of  chickens  for  the  missis,  but  I  'lowed 
to  keep  'em  just  a  leetle  longer.  They 
ain't  just  big  enough  yet;  and  I  '11  bring 
ye  a  dozen  roastin'  ears  'fore  long.  I 
reckon  the  missis  likes  roastin'  ears!  " 

Bettie,  remembering  the  sweet  corn 
now  so  plentiful  at  Briarley,  thought  that 
Mrs.  Spriggle 's  roasting  ears  would  be 
rather  superfluous;  but  the  poor  woman 
seemed  so  anxious  to  pay  off  her  debts, 
and  to  have  so  very  little  to  pay  with, 
that  she  would  not  discourage  her. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  **  my  aunt  is  very 
fond  of  roasting  ears,  T  know,  and  your 
corn  looks  tall  and  fine." 

*  *  Don't  it,  now  V  Do  ye  see  any  down 
on  the  river  as  tall  as  that?  " 

**  No,  1  don't  believe  I  do." 

**  Well,  I  reckoned  not."  And  Mrs. 
Spriggle  settled  herself  on  her  seat,  as 
she  spoke,  with  very  pardonable  pride. 

The  colonel  rose  now  to  go,  but  first 
asked  if  there  were  a  spring  near  by. 
Bettie  too  had  been  getting  very  thirsty, 
but  had  been  considering  within  herself 
that,  if  there  were  any  water  on  the 
premises,  it  was  probably  frequented 
quite  as  often  by  the  great  hog  in  the 
doorway,  and  by  the  little  red  pig  asleep 
under  the  table,  as  bv  their  owners. 
So  she  had  repressed  her  desires,  and 
hoped  to  get  a  goo<i  drink  from  the 
brook  by  and  by.  She  need  not  have 
been  afraid  however.  A  spring  to  every 
house  would  have  been  a  most  unheard- 
of  thing  in  these  parts,  and  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gle replied,  — 

**  No,  we  pack  our  water  from  Bob 
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Buster's  spring.  It  's  quite  a  piece, 
but  it 's  a  most  a  noble  good  spriug." 

**  Don't  you  ever  get  lonely  here?" 
Bettie  said,  as  she  turned  to  wish  the 
sick  jrirl  jrood-bv. 

She  had  so  far  said  nothing,  and  even 
now  only  shook  her  head,  and  smiled 
contentedly  at  the  question. 

**  lonely!  "  cried  her  mother.  **  We 
've  all  the  neijihbors  M'e  wants.  Why, 
there  's  pve  families  atween  here  an* 
the  creek,  countin'  us.  That 's  a  plenty, 
I  'm  sure.  Bob  Buster's  folks  wanted 
us  to  go  up  Wet  Branch  with  them;  but 
law  sakes,  there  ain't  nobody  up  thar! 
It 's  that  lonesome  an'  wild  ye  would  n't 
believe  it." 

Bettie  could  not  easily  imagine  any- 
thing much  wilder  or  more  solitary  than 
this  place ;  but  fortunately  for  the  Sprig- 
gle  family,  it  was  evidently  quite  to  their 
taste.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  be  dis- 
contented when  they  knew  of  nothing 
better  ? 

**  Now,  come  right  soon  again,  do," 
chorused  Mrs.  Spriggle  and  Minty,  com- 
ing out  of  the  door  after  them.  **  Come 
again  soon  and  spend  the  day.  Good- 
bv,  Kootl-bv." 

AH  the  little  family  assembled*  in  the 
low  doorway  to  see  their  guests  depart. 
So,  accompanied  by  grunts  and  barks, 
and  shouted  farewells,  Bettie  and  her 
uncle  wended  their  circuitous  way  back 
through  the  tall  corn,  and  climbed  once 
more  Mrs.  Spriggle's  **  most  a  noble 
rail-fence." 

The  summer  drew  to  a  close.  The 
autumn  came  and  went  without  any 
signs  of  Mrs.  Spri*rgle.  One  raw,  dark 
afternoon  in  early  Di'cember,  word  was 
brought  to  the  mistress,  as  she  was  busy 
over  her  plants  in  the  dining  room,  that 
^Irs.  Spnjigle  wished  to  see  her. 

**  Brini:  her  in  here,  Biddy,"  she  said 
to  the  little  servant  maid  who  stood 
waitinjx  for  orders. 

So  presently  ^Irs.  Sprigirle  herself 
was  ushered  in.  This  time  she  was  at- 
tired in  a  dinjry  black  calico,  made  with 
a  deep  flounce  which  trailed  on  the  floor 
behind  her.  The  sunbonnet,  too,  was 
of  the  same  hue. 

**  Good  evenin'  missis!    I  reckon  ye 


thought  I  was  dead,  or  clared  out,  meb- 
be!" 

'*  Why,  yes,"  assented  the  mistress; 
**  we  have  been  wondering  for  a  long 
time  how  you  were  getting  along." 

**  Only  tollable;  just  torable,"  said 
Mrs.  Spriggle,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully, as  she  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  fire. 
**  My  gal 's  mighty  sick.  I  reckon  she 's 
got  the  reel  true  consumption  this  time, 


a 


sure. 

**  Oh,  dear,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope. 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

**  Well,  she  can't  eat,  an'  she  does 
cough  awful, — she  does  so.  Me  an' 
Thornton  has  to  be  up  an'  down  with 
her  nights,  an'  the  wust  on  it  is.  Bud 
an'  Minty  '  moved  way  ofif  to  the  Up- 
per Creek.  lie  's  a-diggin*  coal  up 
thar.  The  folks  up  Dry  Branch  is 
mighty  kind  neighbors,  but  we  're  in  a 
tol'able  bad  fix;  we  are  so."  She  drew 
a  deep  sigh,  and  lapsed  into  silence,  graz- 
ing meanwhile  dejectedly  into  the  fire. 
**  'Pears  like  I  never  should  get  that 
thar  three  dollars  paid  ofif  no  how,"  she 
said  at  last. 

**  Oh,  you  need  n't  worry  over  that," 
said  the  mistress.  ^^You  have  all  you 
can  attend  to  now  with  your  sick  daugh- 
ter. The  colonel  won't  ask  you  for  that. 
We  will  let  it  go." 

**  Well,  you  're  right  down  kind,  ye 
an'  the  cunnle.  I  alius  Jul  sav  the  cun- 
nle  was  the  kindest  man  hereabouts." 
Mrs.  Spriggle  brightened  up  for  the 
moment,  and  then  relapsed  again  into 
gloom  and  silence. 

^*  I  think  you  had  better  go  into  the 
kiti'hen  now,  and  have  some  dinner," 
the  mistress  said,  pn»sently.  **  After 
that  I  will  put  up  some  things  for  your 
daughter." 

The  dinner  disposed  of,  a  big  basket 
of  provisions  was  prepared,  and  while  it 
was  being  packed,  Mrs.  Spriggle,  whose 
melancholy  moo<l  was  bv  this  time  some- 
what  averted,  said,  '*  Si>  was  a-wishtn' 
she  was  rich  this  morn  in'.  *  What  fur, 
sis,'  says  I.  ^  Oh,  maw,'  says  she,  *if 
I  was  rich,  I  'd  buy  vanls  an'  yards 
o'  caliker  to  make  patchwork  with.' 
She  *8  that  fond  o'  pieein*  patchwork; 
it 's  all   she  keers  fur  now,"  and  tb« 
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mother  took  up  the  end  of  her  shawl  to 
wipe  a  tear  away. 

*'  Well,  if  that  is  all  she  wants  to 
make  her  happy,  it  will  be  easy  to  grat- 
ify tlie  childf"  exclaimed  the  mistress. 
**  Wait  a  little,  and  I  will  find  her  some 
pii'ces/*  When  she  returned  again,  car- 
rying a  big  roll  of  bright  bits  of  calico, 
she  noticed  the  unseemly  length  of  her 
visitor's  skirt,  which  drjigged  in  front, 
as  well  as  behind.  **  You  should  make 
your  dress  shorter,  Mrs.  Spriggle,"  she 
said.  *'  How  can  you  walk  in  such  a  long 
skirt?  "  Mrs.  Spriggle  turned  her  head 
over  her  shoulder,  and  regarded  herself 
attentively  from  that  point  of  view,  but 
said  nothing.  **  All  the  ladies  are 
wearing  very  short  skirts  this  winter,** 
continued  the  mistress.  **  See  mine! 
It  does  not  touch  anywhere.'* 

Mrs.  Spriggle  put  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  and  bent  down  to  peer  at  it  from 
under  her  cavernous  sun-bonnet.  Then 
she  straightened  herself  up,  and  walked 
very  deliberately  all  around  the  mis-, 
tress.  *'  Well,  now,  that 's  what  I  call 
pretty.  I  do  so,"  she  ejaculated,  when 
her  tour  had  come  to  an  end.  *'  So 
short  skirts  is  the  fashion,  is  they  V  Well, 
I  alius  did  say  ye  dressed  just  the  pret- 
tiest I  ever  see.  But  law  sakes,  I  must 
be  a-goinM  My  gal  '11  be  mighty  took 
with  them  pieces,"  and  shouldering  the 
basket,  she  departed  for  her  long  walk, 
in  bettiT  spirits,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  thaa 
when  she  came. 

During  the  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer Mrs.  Spriggle  paid  occasional  visits 
to  Briarley,  but  since  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust nothing  harl  been  seen  or  heard  of 
her,  when  one  October  day  the  colonel 
came  in  with  the  astounding  news  that 
Mrs.  Spri<j:i:le's  "  gal  "  was  married. 

**  Married  I  "  cried  his  wife.  **  It  can't 
be  true!     She  's  a  mere  child." 

*'  I  think  it  is  true.  John  Mitchell, 
who  lives  near  them,  was  down  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  asked  him  about  the  Spriggle 
family.  lie  says  she  has  married  one  of 
those  good-for-nothing  Gibsons  from  up 
Sugar- Camp  Branch.  There  's  no  tell- 
ing what  extraordinary  thing  these  peo- 
ple will  do  next." 

Not  a  week  later  Mrs.  Spriggle  pre- 


sented herself  again  at  Briarley.  The 
black  dress  had  suffered  visibly  from 
contact  with  muddy  roads  on  the  way. 
The  black  sun-bonnet  was  limper  and 
rustier  than  ever.  Their  wearer  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  crossed  her  hands  de- 
jectedly on  her  knees. 

**  Reckon  ye  done  heered  'bout  my  gal 
bein'  married,"  she  said,  without  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

**  Yes.  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
it,"  the  mistress  replied.  *^  She  must 
be  very  young." 

**  Yes,  she  is  toPable  young,  is  sis,  — 
goin'  on  fifteen.  But  law,  I  was  mar- 
ried at  thirteen,  — 1  was  so!  " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  but  catching 
an  expression  of  disapproval  on  the  mis- 
tress's face  she  cast  her  eyes  again  upon 
the  floor. 

**  The  wust  on  it  is,"  continued  she, 
**  he  ain't  got  a  cent,  nor  he  can't  make 
one,  nuther," 

**  Why  di<i  you  let  your  daughter  take 
him,  then  ?  " 

*^  Well,  become  a-dawdlin'  round  sis, 
an'  he  'd  alius  a  powder-horn  a-hangin' 
on  to  him ;  so  I  just  'lowed  he  'd  a  gun, 
and  could  keep  sis  in  coons  an'  possums. 
She  's  a  master-hand  at  fresh  meat,  is 
my  gal  I  He  scraped  up  two  dollars 
somewhar  to  get  the  license  with  an'  to 
pay  the  preacher;  but  I  don't  reckon  he 
'11  ever  arn  any  more." 

**  Not  earn  any  more! "  cried  the 
mistress  incredulously.  ^*  What  is  the 
matter  that  he  can't  work  and  support 
your  daughter  properly  ?  ' ' 

Mrs.  Spriggle  pushed  back  her  bon- 
net and  crossed  her  knees  before  she 
answered.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully. 

'*  I  never  found  out,"  she  said,  **  till 
they  was  done  married,  as  how  he  'd  nary 
gun  at  all,  —  nothin'  but  a  powder-horn. 
And,"  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  **  he  *8 
the  powerfullest  no-account  critter  ye 
ever  did  see." 

**  You  must  feel  badly  to  let  your 
daughter  go  away  with  such  a  man." 

^*  Oh,  law,  she  ain't  gone!  Did  ye 
think  he  had  ary  house  to  put  her  in? 
Why,  don't  ye  know?  They  '•  a-livin* 
to  home  with  me." 
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Tliis  amazing  piece  of  intelligence 
nearly  took  away  the  mistress's  breath. 
Before  she  could  reply,  Mrs.  Spriggle 
continued,  — 

*'  What 's  did  »s  did !  'Tain't  no  use 
fussin',  I  reckon.'* 

**  But  how  could  you  let  her  marry 
him  without  knowincr  more  about  him 
than  you  did  ?  ' ' 

**  Well,  it*s  flyin*  in  the  face  o*  Prov- 
idence not  to  take  up  with  a  husband 
when  he  comes  along.*'  She  glanced  up 
appealingly  as  she  spoke.  **  Gals  can't 
get  a  good  husband  every  day,  —  they 
can't  so  1  " 

*' But,"  said  the  mistress,  **it  seems 
he  is  not  a  good  husband." 


Mrs.  Spriggle's  face,  which  had  bright- 
ened slightly,  took  on  a  gloomier  hue, 
and  she  pulled  the  black  bonnet  down 
over  it. 

**  That 's  so,"  she  assented,  tearfuUy. 
**  He  *s  wuss  than  nary  husband.  That 's 
so,  I  do  say.  But,"  as  she  rose  to  go, 
^^  mebbe  he  can  ketch  rabbits,  if  he 
knowed  how  to  make  a  trap,  now!  I 
must  be  gettin'  along.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
he  's  a-goin'  to  give  me  a  job  o*  fenc- 
in'  this  evenin'.  Come  up,  now,  do. 
I  '11  be  right  down  glad  to  see  ye.  But 
it  's  a  powerful  rough  holler,  is  Dry 
Branch,  an'  I  don't  reckon  ye  could 
ever  get  up  thar,  no  how.    Grood  momin, 


ma  am. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


It  is  curious,  as  an  element  of  the 
study  of  human  nature,  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  newlv  constituted 
National  Board  of  Health  has  been  re- 
ceived by  those  who  have  most  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  public  opinion  concern- 
ing public  affairs,  —  the  reporters  and 
the  frequent  or  occasional  correspondents 
of  the  newspaj)ers.  Several  influences 
were  brou<(ht  to  bear  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  board  which  are  fair  subjects 
of  criticism,  and  these  have  not  failed 
to  exert  an  im{)ortant  influence  u[X)n 
some  features  of  its  work  and  methods. 
But,  unquestionably,  the  object  was  a 
laudable  one,  and  those  selected  to  se- 
cure it  included  some  of  the  verv  best 
men  in  the  country  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  first  step  taken 
in  an  important  new  direction,  we  must 
regard  the  National  Board  of  Health  as 
a  decided  success,  of  no  little  present  util- 
ity and  of  great  future  promise.  Many  a 
new  venture,  much  less  praiseworthy  and 
of  much  less  hopeful  aspect,  has  been 
at  once  embraced  by  the  daily  press  as 
a  great  public  blessing;  its  defects  have 
U'en  overlooked,  and  onlv  its  virtues  have 


been  held  up  to  the  public  gaze.  Verj 
unfortunately,  the  Board  of  Health  has 
met  with  the  opfiosite  reception,  —  for 
what  reason,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  without  more  knowledge  of  Wasli- 
ington  journalism  than  I  possess.  Every- 
thing concerning  it  has  had  a  bad  taste 
in  the  reportorial  mouth  from  the  rerj 
outset.  Emboldened  by  the  tendency 
thus  instituted,  doctors  and  others  who 
should  know  better  have  not  been  slow 
to  i)our  forth  voluminous  condemnation 
regarding  it.  If  one  were  compelled  to 
guess  at  the  cause  of  this  opposition, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  safest  to  go  back 
to  the  tone  of  the  discussion  of  the  vel- 
low-fevor  question  since  the  epidemic  of 
last  year. 

Public  opinion  at  the  North,  wheiv 
sanitary  matters  have  received  the  most 
attention,  naturallv  assumed  at  once  that 

m 

the  reason  why  Southern  cities  had  been 
so  devastated  by  tliis  plague  was  that 
they  were  not  kept  clean.  Tliis  opinion 
is  wide-spread ;  whether  it  is  entirely  well 
founded  or  not,  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. The  immunity  from  the  epidemlo 
which  New  Orleans  enjoyed  during  Gen- 
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eral  Butlor's  military  occupation  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the 
tlioroujrhncss  with  which  he  compelled 
the  systematic  cleansing  of  the  city. 

Tlie  Southern  mind  did  not  attach  so 
much  importance  as  we  did,  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  it  should  have  done,  to  the 
m:itter  of  cleanliness  and  good  drainage. 
In<leed,  more  than  once  it  was  reported 
by  local  committees  that  the  worst  in- 

0 

fection  often  existed  in  the  best  drained 
parts  of  the  town.  To  thb  suggestion 
I  shall  refer  ajjain. 

The  controlling  opinion  of  the  South, 
especially  as  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion and  in  Congress,  held  very  strong- 
ly to  the  idea  that  the  means  by  which 
yellow  fever  is  to  be  prevented  from  dev- 
astating those  cities  again  is  the  very 
palpable  means  of  quarantine.  The  best 
knowledt^e  on  the  subject  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  disease  never  originates 
de  novo  in  this  country,  but  is  always  the 
result  of  importation  from  infected  places. 
Consecpiently,  the  most  obvious  sugges- 
tion concerning  it  is  to  lay  such  an  em- 
bargo upon  its  importation  as  shall  fur- 
nish adequate  security  against  it.  One 
who  has  control  of  a  powder  magazine 
applies  his  chief  energy  and  his  great- 
est anxiety  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  least  spark  of  fire.  Southern  peo- 
ple, knowing  that  they  are  subject,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  yellow-fever  epidem- 
ics, naturallv  look  first  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  first  spark  of  infection;  and  in  so 
far  they  are  wise.  To  regard  quaran- 
tine as  the  one  sure  preventive,  as  they 
have  done,  seems  short-sighted.  In  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer  of  gunpowder, 
the  storing  of  the  explosive  material  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  rid  of  this  element, 
the  rest  of  his  property  would  be  entire- 
ly safe,  in  spite  of  the  sparks. 

Yellow  fever  used  to  prevail,  some- 
times very  seriously,  in  Northern  cities, 
and  in  seasons  of  no  more  severe  heat 
than  we  have  frequently  had  in  recent 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  well-regu- 
lated quarantine  of  New  York,  there  are 
occasional  imjwrtations  of  the  infection; 
but  at  no  time  for  years  past,  since  the 


radical  though  still  imperfect  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  metropolis,  has  any 
case  served  as  the  starting  -  ]>oint  of  a 
local  epidemic. 

Southern  physicians  and  experts  have 
mtich  more  knowledge  than  we  have  con- 
cerning  this  disease.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  evident  that,  under  the  influence 
of  panic  and  of  a  determination  to  pro- 
tect their  communities  by  isolation,  they 
have  failed  to  appreciate  as  we  do  the 
importance  of  municipal  and  domestic 
cleanliness. 

It  is  perhaps  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  Northern  writers  and  those 
Southern  members  of  Conjjress  who  di- 
rected  the  Board  of  Health  and  quar- 
antine legislation  which  has  caused  the 
former  to  take  the  unfavorable  view  that 
it  has  of  the  board  which  that  legisla- 
tion created.  Another  diflficulty  is  to 
be  sou<Tht  in  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions  under  which  the  legal  enactments 
were  necessarily  made.  The  act  con- 
stituting the  board,  approved  March  Sd, 
is  simple,  direct,  and  effective.  The 
quarantine  act,  approved  June  2d,  which 
prescribed  the  specific  duties  of  the 
board  with  reference  to  yellow  fever,  is 
by  no  means  so  clear  and  positive.  There 
is  evident  at  every  point  a  desire  to 
avoid  raising  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  general  government  to  interfere 
in  any  respect  with  local  authorities. 
In  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  National 
Board  has  been  halting  or  inefifective  in 
dealing  with  the  present  outbreak  (and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  it  has  been  most 
severely  criticised),  there  is  reason  for 
its  caution  and  for  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive action  in  the  limited  and  qualified 
powers  given  to  it  by  Congress. 

In  considering  what  the  National  Board 
of  Health  is  and  what  it  has  done,  these 
facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  We 
must  regard  it  always  with  a  view  to 
the  limitations  by  which  it  is  restricted- 
Could  the  gentlemen  constituting  the 
board  have  prescribed  their  own  author- 
ity, and  done  in  all  respects  what  might 
to  them  alone  have  seemed  best,  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  had  more  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  severe  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion.    As  it  is,  it  is  fair  only  to  consider 
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the  manner  in  which  they  have  exer- 
cised their  very  limited  powers,  and  to 
estimate  the  wisdom  of  tlieir  cotirse  by 
the  dejjree  to  which  thev  are  endeavor- 
ing  to  do  the  most  they  can  with  their 
restricted  means. 

So  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  board 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
one  of  us  would  be  able  to  select  from 
among  the  sanitary  experts  of  the  coun- 
try eleven  men  who  would  be,  in  our 
own  opinion,  better  qualified  for  this  spe- 
cial work.  It  is  possible  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  board  ouorht  not  to  have  been 
appointed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  who 
are  competent  to  judge  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  leading  spirits  of  the  board 
are  amoni^  the  very  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  work  in  hand.  They  are 
fully  qualified  to  apply  existing  knowl- 
edge to  the  delicate  questions  which 
they  have  to  treat,  and  they  realize  (as, 
unfortunately,  the  public  does  not)  how 
extremely  limited  the  existinjj  knowl- 
edge  is,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  any 
man  to  say  with  certainty  that  such  or 
such  treatment  is  most  advisable.  The 
radical  trouble  with  the  whole  question 
is  that  the  public  has  expected  too  much, 
—  as  it  always  expects  too  much  from 
experts.  The  action  of  the  board  is  now 
measured  solely  by  the  single  standard 
of  its  treatment  of  the  yellow-fever  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  only  one  that  engages 
the  public  mind.  But  concerning  this, 
knowledge  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist. 
AVe  know,  of  course,  something  of  the 
disease,  and  something  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  becomes  epidem- 
ic: ami  we  know  pretty  surely  that  it 
never  originates  in  this  country.  This 
is  al>out  all  that  we  do  know  respecting 
it.  With  such  a  very  feeble  foundation 
to  work  upon,  with  virtually  no  prece- 
dents to  follow,  and  with  very  restrict- 
ed powers  of  action,  the  Board  of  Health 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish any  great  practical  result.  They 
have  been  active  in  making  suggestions ; 
and  the  individual  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  whole  question  has  been  live- 
ly and  unceasing.  That  they  have  not 
applied  themselves  to  experiments  which 
they  h«id  no  legal  right  to  make,  and 


which  they  had  no  reason  to  believe 
would  be  effective,  should  be  regarded  as 
commendable  rather  than  reprehensible. 
A  calm  consideration  of  their  powers  and 
of  the  knowledge  which  alone  could  jus- 
tify their  action  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  done  quite  as  mnch 
as  the  existing  circumstances  would  war- 
rant. 

Tlie  board  consists  of  eleven  members: 
seven  civilian  physicians,  one  medical 
ofiUcer  of  the  marine  hospital  service,  one 
army  surgeon,  one  navy  surgeon,  and 
the  solicitor  general.  In  the  constitut- 
ing act,  only  three  duties  arc  prescribed 
for  them:  one,  to  obtain  information 
upon  all  matters  affecting  the  public 
health;  another,  to  advise  the  several 
departments  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  several  States,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  all  questions  submitted  by  them, 
and  in  their  discretion  *^to  <;ive  such 
advice  as  may  tend  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  public  health;  " 
the  third,  to  cooperate  with  a  committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and 
to  consult  with  sanitary  organizations 
and  leading  sanitarians  as  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan  for  a  ]>ermanent 
health  organization,  to  he.  established  by 
Congress  at  its  next  session.  This  is 
simple  and  straightforward,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  work  thus  indicated 
will  he.  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

The  quarantine  act  (June  2d)  is  much 
less  explicit,  so  far  as  any  decide<I  ac- 
tion is  concerned.  Under  it  the  board 
may  request  the  president  to  detail  med- 
ical ofHcers  to  aid  consuls  in  foreign  ports 
from  which  the  importation  of  infection 
is  to  be  apprehendeil.  They  are  to  coop- 
erate with  state  and  municipal  boards  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious 
diseases  from  foreign  i)orts,  or  into  one 
State  from  another;  but  the  means  and 
the  degree  of  the  coopi^ration  are  neithei 
specified  nor  authorized.  If  local  pro* 
visions  seem  to  the  board  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, it  is  to  report  the  fact  to  the  pre^ 
ident,  who  mav  onier  it  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  If  the  pn^sident  ap- 
prove these,  the  board  is  to  promulgate 
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them,  and  they  are  to  be  enforced  by 
state  authorities.  If  they  fail  to  enforce 
them,  it  is  left  with  the  president  in  his 
discretion  to  detail  an  officer  or  a  (Suita- 
ble person  to  carry  them  out. 

The  hoard  has  onlv  a  similar  authori- 
ty  concerning  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  observed  by  vessels  coming  from 
ports  declared  to  be  dangerously  infect- 
ed. It  has  authority  (and  this  is  im- 
portant) to  obtain  from  the  consuls  and 
merlical  ofTicers  detailed  to  assist  them 
weekly  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  forei«]:n  ports  and  places  from  which 
danjxer  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  also 
authorized  to  obtain,  through  all  ac- 
cessible sources,  weekly  reports  concern- 
injr  the  health  of  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  isrecpiired  to  pub- 
lish weekly  reports,  giving  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  *'  and  other  pertinent 
information  received  by  the  board;'* 
also  to  **  procure  information  relating  to 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  public  health.*'  It  has  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  formulating  and  supplying 
information  and  sujjjjestinjj  rules  and 
reiiulations  concernin«r  vessels,  railroad 
trains,  and  other  means  of  interior  com- 
munication. 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  vague  and 
liinited  in  regard  to  giving  the  board  any 
absolute  power  to  do  any  specific  act  or 
thing  to  accomplish  an  immediate  sani- 
tary result.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  yellow-fever  question  is  concerned, 
it  is  proper  to  repeat  that  the  National 
Board  of  Health  has  done  promptly  and 
carefully  what  it  seemed  necessary  or 
possible  to  do  under  its  present  circum- 
stances. Not  the  least  of  the  good,  per- 
manent results  of  its  work  is  to  be  sought 
in  its  publications.  In  compliance  with 
th(^  law  of  June  2d,  it  publishes,  for  gra- 
tuitous circulation  amonjj  those  inter- 
ested  and  influential  in  such  matters,  a 
weekly  bulletin,  containing  a  record  of 
its  action,  and  such  information  as  from 
time  to  time  it  is  able  to  gather  from 
the  various  important  sources  within  its 
reach.  This  bulletin,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  a  newspa]>er,  and  while  its  more 
striking  featiu-es  have  always  been  made 
public  by  the  more  prompt  action  of  the 


daily  press,  constitutes  an  educational 
instrument  of  the  greatest  public  value. 

One  of  the  circulars  of  the  board  re- 
cites the  requirements  of  the  constitut- 
ing act,  and  indicates  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  therein  specified 
it  will  furnish  means  and  encourage- 
ment to  leading  physicians,  sanitarians, 
and  scientific  men  to  prosecute  scientific 
inquiries  as  to. the  various  matters  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  It  will  thus  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  a  most  important  work,  for  which 
no  local  organization  and  no  private  cit- 
izen would  be  likely  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  and  money.  In  its  effort  to 
obtain  information  upon  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  health,  it  will  come  in  an 
authoritative  way  into  familiar  communi- 
cation with  the  various  local  boards,  with 
a  view  to  the  exchange  of  information 
and  advice.  This  will  lead  to  the  for- 
mulating of  methods,  to  the  assimilation 
of  systems,  and  to  the  improving  of  the 
processes  of  each  organization  by  means 
of  the  experience  of  all,  thus  saving  the 
present  enormous  waste  of  effort  that  is 
being  expended  by  various  local  organi- 
zations in  tentative  work  which  others 
have  already  found  to  be  unprofitable. 

However  valuable  and  important  all 
of  its  other  offices  may  be,  we  must  sure- 
ly look  for  the  best  result  of  its  work  in 
the  last  requirement  of  the  constituting 
act.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  national 
organization,  specially  charged  with  the 
direction  of  sanitary  matters.  It  is  not 
less  important  that  this  organization 
should  be  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  wisest  possible  discrimination  and 
judgment.  To  determine  what  such  a 
board  may  do  and  what  it  may  not  do, 
what  means  should  be  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal and  in  what  manner  these  means 
should  be  applied ;  to  separate  it  from 
all  party  and  sectional  interests;  to  make 
it  the  most  efficient  agency  for  the  ob- 
taining of  knowledge  and  for  the  effect- 
ive distribution  of  this  knowledge  among 
the  people,  will  be  a  very  great  step  in 
advance.  We  may  now  hope  that  an 
efficient  sanitary  public  authority  may 
be  established  upon  so  firm  a  basis  that 
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no  man's  private  scheme  and  the  indul- 
jrence  of  no  man's  whim  may  lead  to  its 
(Instruction.  If  we  can  secure  for  the 
whole  country  an  educational  influence 
as  important  as  that  of  the  Slate  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusi'tts  was  to  the 
|H*ople  of  that  commonwealth,  and  if  we 
can  protect  it  from  the  shipwreck  which 
has  overtaken  that  hoard,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  an  inestimable  good.  With 
this  view  we  may  well  be  content  to 
rejjard  all  that  the  National  Board  of 
Health  is  now  doing  as  purely  tentative 
work.  Leading  only  to  the  exploration  of 
a  field  which  is  henceforth  to  be  culti- 
vated in  a  systematic,  wise,  and  effective 
manner.  If  we  get  no  other  result  than 
the  judicious  application  of  present  ex- 
perience to  the  organization  of  future 
work,  we  shall  have  a  result  compared 
with  which  no  possible  action  in  connec- 
tion with  any  epidemic  is  worth  consid- 


enng. 


It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
paper — a  purpose  of  illustration  only 
—  to  recite  and  comment  upon  the  vari- 
ous acts  and  performances  of  the  Nation- 
al Board.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
however,  as  an  indication  of  its  method 
and  its  temjXT,  to  quote  from  its  circu- 
lar of  Julv  12th:  — 

**  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as 
to  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  and  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  that  disease  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  it  is  best  to 
act  as  if  it  were  a  disease  due  to  a  spe- 
cific particulate  cause,  which  is  capable 
of  growth  and  re[)roduction,  transport- 
able, and  maybe  destroyed  by  ex|)osure 
to  a  temperature  above  240°  Fahrenheit, 
or  by  chemical  disinfectants  of  sufTicient 
strength  if  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  it. 

**  It  is  also  prudent  to  iissnmo  that  the 
growth  and  re[>roduction  of  this  cause  is 
connected  with  the  presence  of  filth,  in 
the  sanitary  sense  of  that  word,  includ- 
ing decaying  organic  matters  and  defect- 
ive ventilation,  as  well  as  of  hish  tern- 
perature. 

**  The  cases  of  yellow  fever  recently 
observed  should  bo  considered  as  due  to 
causes  surviving  from  last  year's  epidem- 
ic, and  not  to  recent  importation  from 


other  countries.  It  follows  that  there 
is  a  liability  to  the  appearance  of  other 
cases  in  places  visited  by  the  epidemic 
of  last  year,  and  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  North 
and  the  East.  .  .  . 

*'  The  object  of  the  present  circular  is 
to  advise  that  all  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages be  at  once  made  clean,  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  llie  first  step  to- 
ward securing  this  cleanliness  is  to  ob- 
tain reliable  information  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  place  are  clean,  and  what  foul. 

**  The  results  of  a  careful  sanitary  in- 
spection of  almost  any  city  or  town  will 
show  the  existence  of  collections  of  de- 
caying and  offensive  matters  previously 
unknown,  and  which  every  one  will  ad- 
mit should  be  promptly  removed  and 
destroyed. 

* '  Such  inspections  to  be  of  value  most 
be  thorough,  and  made  by  persons  com- 
petent to  recognize  foul  soils,  waters,  and 
air,  as  well  as  the  grosser  and  more  pal- 
pable forms  of  nuisance.  Tliey  should 
also  be  made  by  persons  who  will  report 
fully  and  frankly  the  results  of  their 
observations,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  persons  or  corporations.  When 
the  whereabouts  and  the  extent  of  the 
evil  are  known,  the  remedy  is  usually  al- 
most self-evident.'' 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  (]uotation 
indicates  (which  is  true)  that  it  is  not 
now  positively  known  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  *'  a  specific  particulate  cause, 
which  is  capable  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction." No  sudicient  scientific  ex- 
amination has  ever  been  made  to  deter- 
mine this  question.  lie  would  be  a  rash 
man  who  should  attempt  to  predict  the 
time  and  manner  of  determining  it.  As 
a  first  step  toward  ascertaining  it,  the 
National  lioard  has  sent  a  committee  of 
experts  to  Havana,  with  instructions  to 
institute  scientific  investigation  in  this 
direction.  This  commission  is  composed 
of  three  physicians  and  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer. Tliey  are  instructed  to  find  oat 
the  actual  sanitjiry  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  C'lba,  how  this  can  best  be 
made  satisfactory,  and  es[)ecially  what 
can  be  done  to  pn>vcnt  the  infection  of 
shipping  by  yellow  fever;  **  to  add  to 
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our  knowledge  as  to  the  pathology  df 
yellow  fever,"  and  to  study  the  question 
of  endemicity.  They  will  also  endeavor 
to  '*  find  some  means  for  recognizing  the 
presence  of  the  immediate  cause  of  yel- 
low fever  other  than  the  production  of 
tlie  disease  in  the  human  subject."  The 
commission  is  well  supplied  with  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  it  is  expected  to  make 
a  preliminary  report  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  the  hope  being  indulged  that 
this  may  indicate  the  best  direction  for 
future  inquiries. 

It  is  already  reported  by  Dr«  Stem- 
berg,  of  the  commission,  that  a  most  val- 
uable and  convenient  fluid  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  bacteria  is  the  liquor 
from  the  interior  of  the  unripe  cocoa-nut| 
whose  properties,  he  believes,  will  make 
it  of  great  value  in  such  investigations. 
It  is  transparent  as  water,  is  confined  In 
a  germ-proof  receptacle,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  air  containing  bacteria  and  other 
organisms  it  enables  them  to  develop  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  an  experiment 
reported,  a  portion  of  this  fluid,  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  mUky  within  a  few 
hours,  and  was  loaded  with  bacteria, 
*'  and  had  upon  its  surface  a  pellicle  con- 
taining the  cells  of  some  fungus."  An- 
other portion,  in  the  same  room,  but  pro- 
tected by  a  suitable  bell-glass,  remained 
perfectly  clear. 

An  examination  of  the  six  copies  of 
the  Bulletin  thus  far  issued  shows  that 
the  board  has  by  no  means  been  idle. 
It  has  published:  (1.)  Rules  and  regula- 
tions for  securing  the  best  sanitary  con- 
dition of  vessels,  cargoes,  passengers,  and 
crews  coming  from  infected  foreign  ports. 
(2.)  Rules  and  regulations  recommend- 
ed for  quarantined  ports,  with  special 
reference  to  yellow  fever.  (8.)  Rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  sanitary 
condition  of  vessels,  cargoes,  passengers, 
and  crews  going  from  an  infected  port 
of  the  United  States  to  another  port  in 
the  United  States.  (4.)  Rules  and  reg^ 
ulations  for  securing  the  best  sanitary 
condition  of  railroads,  station-houses, 
road-beds,  and  of  cars,  freights,  passen- 
gers and  employees  coming  from  a  point 
where  yellow  fever  exists.  ^5.)  Rules 
and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the 
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health  authorides  of  a  place  free  froni 
infection  having  communication  with  an 
infected  jdace.  (6.)  The  course  to  be 
adopted  in  a  place  already  infected  with 
yellow  fever. 

All  these  rules  and  regulations  are  co- 
pious, specific,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  best  ascertained  knowledge  and  best 
accepted  theories  of  the  subject. 

There  b  also  a  weekly  report  of  the 
mortality  from  specific  diseases  in  for- 
eign cities  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States;  together  with  an  amount 
of  general  information  concerning  sani- 
tary matters  which  is  of  great,  and  much 
of  it  of  permanent,  value. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  constitut- 
ing act  it  was  proposed  that  $500,000 
should  be  appropriated,  to  enable  the 
National  Board  of  Health  to  pay  one  hall 
of  the  expenses  of  such  state  boards  as 
might  be  organized  in  accordance  with 
a  ^an  approved  by  the  National  Board 
of  Health.  This  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  securing  a  uniformi- 
ty of  methods,  and  would  have  enabled 
local  boards  to  perform  much  more  effi- 
cient service  than  is  now  possible.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  included  in 
the  plan  of  a  permanent  national  organ- 
ization. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  general 
public  should  now  endeavor  to  measure 
the  efliciency  of  the  board  solely  with 
reference,  not  to  its  action,  but  to  the 
result  of  its  acUon,  in  the  soppression  ol 
yellow  fever.  Of  course  it  can  never  he 
known  to  what  degree  the  board  has 
been  instmmental  in  preventing  the 
greater  severity  and  wider  spread  of  the 
epidemic;  but  that  **  great  big  stupid," 
the  public,  is  sure  to  adjust  its  estimate 
of  processes  by  what  it  sees,  or  thinks  it 
sees,  of  results;  and,  for  the  moment,  the 
whole  question  of  the  National  Board  ol 
Health  is  in  its  mind  the  question  of 
yellow  fever. 

The  &ct  is  that,  as  compered  with  ooB 
sumption,  yellow  fever  is  inslgnifieaat 
even  in  ihe  yean  when  it  occnrSf  and 
that  there  are  other  diseases  always  pref^ 
aknt  throog^ioiit  the  ooontry  wUoh  ar^ 
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far  more  important,  when  measured  by 
their  fatality  alone,  than  is  this  conspic- 
uous poriotlic  scourge,  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  costlv  and 
painful  sickness  which  stops  short  of 
deatli.  'riie  great  good  that  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  future  national  health 
orjianization  is  not  in  freeing  the  coun- 
try  from  yellow  fever  alone,  but  in  work- 
inji  towards  the  alwlishment  of  the  whole 
range  of  preventable  diseases,  in  prcsorv- 
mcr  health  as  well  as  life,  and  in  addinr; 
not  onlv  to  the  averajje  of  human  Ion- 
jrevitv,  but  to  the  sum  of  human  efliciencv. 
If  we  realize  the  importance  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  we  shall  accept  all  honest 
present  effort  in  the  most  friendly  and 
favorinjij  spirit,  confident  that  the  work 
now  beinu  done  is  only  a  first  step  to- 
wartls  the  accomplishment  of  an  ultimate 
public  benefit,  of  which  it  would  be  rash 
now  to  estimate  the  extent. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  re- 
ferring to  the  opinion  so  often  expressed, 
and  alludi'd  to  above,  that  in  1878  the 
worst  infection  often  occurred  in  the 
**  bi'st  ilrained  **  parts  of  the  town.  Pos- 
sibly the  requirements  of  goo<l  draining 
are  not  always  properly  understood.  In 
the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Board  for 


August  16th,  Dr.  Palmer,  sanitary  in- 
spector, reporting  on  the  condition  of 
Mobile,  savs:  — 

'  *  During  the  drv  seasons  the  sewen 
are  never  flooded,  because  the  water  sap- 
ply  is  so  limited,  and  hence  they  are 
never  washed  out  unless  the  rain  comes 
and  deluges  them.  In  the  pits  are  emp- 
tied the  refuse  matter  from  night-vesselsy 
and  in  manv  cases  the  kitchen  refuse  is 
also  poured  into  these  places.  Of  course, 
last  vear,  when  there  were  over  two 
hundred  cases  of  yellow  fever  here,  all 
the  deposits  and  vomit  were  emptied 
into  these  festering  pits,  and  now,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  thinjjs  are  Terv  un- 
sanitar}*  here.  When  I  have  approached 
the  authorities  upon  the  subject,  thej 
have  said  that  vellow  fever  will  come 
whether  vou  are  clean  or  not.** 

If  the  **  pits  **  rej'clved  these  matters, 
the  sewers  received  them  also.  Sewers 
in  the  condition  indicated  as  existing 
in  Mobile  —  and  if  in  this  condition  no 
amount  of  care  and  cost  in  construction 
would  help  them  —  would  probably  be 
more  injurious  than  the  pits,  because 
more  directlv  in  communication  with 
houses.  Filth  does  less  harm  in  street 
gutters  than  in  foul  sewers. 

George  E.  Waring^  Jr. 


THREE   INTERVIEWS   WITH    OLD  JOHN   BROWN. 


Upox  the  2d  of  July,  1856,  Captain 
John  Brown  called  on  me  at  the  East- 
ern House,  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He 
had  left  his  conipanv,  twentv-two  m»»n, 
campe<l  on  the  Wakerusa,  a  few  miles 
from  town.  The  free-state  legislatun». 
was  to  assemble  at  noon,  at  Tt>iH'ka,  on 
the  4tli.  Franklin  Pierce  was  then 
president,  and  the  federal  oflicials  of  the 
Territory,  who  all  sympathized  with  the 
pro-slavery  party,  had  deternnned  that 
the  le;jislature  should  not  meet.  Th»'re 
had  bern  a  hill  in  the  winter,  but  with 
the  sprini:  hostilities  set  in.  Finding  the 
Missourians  unable  longer  to  cope  with 


the  free-state  men.  Buford  and  his  men 
came  from  the  far  Si>uthern  States  to  re- 
inforce them.  Lawn* nee  had  been  sacked 
and  the  Free  State  hot»'l  and  printings 
houses  bombarded  and  burned  in  May. 
From  that  time  forwanl  there  had  been 
a  skirmish  or  a  f:i:ht  ahnost  every  dav. 
Bands  of  armed  nu'u,  of  lM>th  parties, 
roameil  over  the  f(»nntrv.  At  first  the 
pro-slavery  men  had  the  be<it  of  it;  but 
Captain  Brown  captured  Pate  at  Black 
Jack,  after  a  sharp  striiitrlo,  nnd  the 
enemv  lost  some  of  their  artillery  al 
Franklin,  and  as  the  tide  was  turning 
the  other  way  the  United  States  troops 
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came  on  the  scene,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  peace.  Altc^ther  it 
was  neither  a  place  nor  a  time  for  con- 
servative men.  The  free-state  governor 
and  other  officials  were  under  guard  at 
Lecompton,  charged  with  treason.  The 
pro-slavery  party  determined  that  the 
legislature  under  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tion should  not  assemble.  Their  orig- 
inal purpose  was  to  lead  a  Border  Ruf- 
fian army  to  Topeka,  to  break  it  up;  bnt 
the  events  of  June  rendered  that  a  pre- 
carious enterprise.  Topeka  was  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  border.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  large  force  up  there, 
and  as  matters  stood  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  back.  Provisions  and  am- 
munition were  stored  at  Topeka*  and  it 
was  expected  that  a  thousand  armed 
free-state  men  would  be  there,  if  neces- 
sary, to  defend  the  legislature.  In  thii 
situation  of  affairs  the  programme  was 
changed.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
denouncing  the  legislature  as  a  treason- 
able bo<ly,  and  commanding  that  it  dis- 
perse. United  States  troops  were  sent 
to  enforce  this  order.  Colonel  E.  Y. 
Sumner,  with  se\'eral  hundred  of  the  first 
cavalry  and  a  battery,  moved  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  on  the  Sd  of  July 
camped  close  to  the  capitol  on  the  south- 
east, while  Colonel  Philip  St.  George 
Cooke,  with  a  still  larger  force,  moved 
simultaneously  from  Fort  Riley,  and 
cam{>ed  on  the  nortliwest  of  the  town. 
The  federal  territorial  officers,  with  mar- 
shals and  deputy-marshals,  clustered  in 
the  federal  camp.  From  all  directions 
companies  of  armed  men  were  going  to 
Topeka. 

It  was  a  part  of  this  general  {dan  that 
John  Brown  and  his  company  were  on 
their  way  from  Ossawatomie  to  Topeka. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  subjecting 
himself  to  the  orders  of  anybody.  He 
intended  to  aid  the  general  result,  but 
to  do  it  in  his  own  way. 

During  the  day  he  stayed  with  me  in 
Lawrence  I  had  my  first  good  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  the  old  man's  character. 
I  had  seen  him  in  his  camp,  had  seen 
him  in  the  field,  and  he  was  always  an 
enigma,  a  strange  compound  of  enthu- 
siasm and  cold,  methodic  stolidity,  — a 


volcano  beneath  a  mountain  of  snow.  He 
told  me  of  his  experiences  as  a  wool 
merehant  and  manufacturer  in  Ohio,  and 
of  his  travels  in  Europe.  I  soon  dia* 
covered  that  his  tastes  ran  in  a  military 
rather  than  a  commercial  channeL  He 
had  visited  many  of  the  fortifications  in 
Europe,  and  criticised  them  sharply, 
holding  that  the  modern  system  of  war- 
fare did  away  with  them,  and  that  a  well- 
armed,  brave  soldier  was  the  best  forti- 
fication. He  criticised  all  the  amis  then 
in  use,  and  showed  me  a  fine  specimen 
of  repeating-rifle  which  had  long-range 
sights,  and,  he  said,  would  carry  eight 
hundred  yards;  but,  he  added,  the  way 
to  fight  was  to  press  to  close  quarters. 
He  had  a  couple  of  small  pamphlets'  or 
oironlars;  one  he  had  had- printed  on  the 
annies  and  military  systems  of  Europe; 
the  other  was  addrened  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  advice  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  soldierly  habits,  and  wound 
up  by  advising  them  to  desert  whenever 
there  was  an  attempt  made  to  use  them 
against  a  free  government  and  human 
liberty.  He  looked  upon  passing  polit- 
ical movements  as  mere  preliminaries 
or  adjuncts  to  more  important  events  in 
the  future.  With  him  men  were  noth- 
ing, principles  everything. 

I  had  intended  to  drive  from  Law- 
rence to  Topeka  with  a  fiiend  that  day,* 
but  he  urged  me  to  wait  until  evening 
and  go  with  him,  and  I  was  so  interest* 
ed  in  him  that  I  did  so.  We  rode  down 
Massachusetts  Street,  followed  by  one  of 
his  men,  a  sort  of  orderly,  if  I  may  so 
designate  him.  We  ascended  Mount 
Oread,  and  proceeded  to  the  point  where 
the  state  university  now  stands,  and  there 
reined  our  horses  and  looked  at  the  scene, 
while  we  waited  for  the  company,  which 
was  now  slowly  winding  towards  the 
base  of  the  hill,  where  the  old  California 
road  ascended  it  It  was  a  glorious  land- 
scape. Lawrence  lay  to  ^e  northeast, 
at  our  feet.  Kaw  River,  like  a  sheet 
of  silver,  could  be  seen  here  and  there 
throngh  breaks  in  the  forest.  Away  to 
our  right  was  the  Wakemsa,  winding 
and  twisting  to  meet  it.  A  few  miles 
distant  rote    the   doafaferpeaked  Bine 
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Mound.  The  streams  and  creeks  were 
marked  by  feathery  lines  of  trees,  and 
J. way  five  or  six  miles  before  us,  where 
the  Kaw  and  Wakerusa  met,  there  was 
an  immense  mass  of  timber  veiling  the 
meeting:  of  the  waters.  The  sun  went 
down  as  we  looked  at  it,  and  as  I  turned 
mv  eves  to  his  I  saw  he  had  drunk  in 
the  glorious  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

**  >Miat  a  magnificent  scene,  cap- 
tain! ''  I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  in  his  slow,  dry  way; 
*'  a  great  country  for  a  free  State." 

The  company  had  climbed  the  hill,  rid- 
ing by  twos,  and  we  rode  towanls  them. 
Tliere  was  no  recognition.  We  silently 
took  our  places  at  the  head  of  the  little 
cohimn;  he  gave  the  command  to  march, 
and  we  rode  up  the  California  road. 
Darkness  set  in  long  before  we  reached 
**Coon  Point."  While  on  the  march 
the  captain  was  reticent,  and  apologized 
to  me  for  being  so  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
ci i)line.  The  roa<l  runs,  or  ran,  some 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Lecompton, 
%  the  pro-slavery  capital,  an<l  as  we  neared 
that  region  he  carefully  examined  his 
men,  and  all  appeared  to  be  more  vigi- 
lant. It  was  late  when  we  reached  Big 
Si)rings,  and  there  we  left  the  road,  go- 
inir  in  a  south westcrlv  direction  for  a 
mile,  when  we  halted  on  a  hill,  and  the 
horses  were  stripped  of  their  saddles 
and  other  arti(tles,  and  picketed  out  to 
craze.  The  jrrass  was  wet  with  dew. 
The  nn*n  ate  of  what  provision  they  had 
with  them,  and  I  received  a  portion  from 
the  captain.  I  was  not  at  all  hungry, 
an<l  if  I  had  been  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
eaten   it.     It  was  drv  In'cf,  which  was 

• 

not  so  bad;  but  the  bread  had  been  made 
from  corn  bruised  between  stones,  and 
then  rolled  in  balls  and  cooktul  in  the 
coal  and  ashes  of  the  camp  fire.  These 
ashes  served  for  saleratus.  Cajitain 
Brown  observed  that  I  nibbled  it  very 
jjinjrerlv,  and  said,  — 

**  1  am  afraid  you  will  be  hardly  able 
to  eat  a  soMier*s  harsh  fare." 

*'  I  must  be  frank  enonjjh  to  sav  that 
I  Ikuv  doubts  on  that  subject  myself," 
I  responded. 

Wc  placed  our  two  saddles  together,  so 
that  our  heads  lay  only  a  few  feet  apart. 


He  spread  his  blanket  on  the  wet  grass, 
and,  when  wc  lay  together  upon  it,  mine 
was  spread  over  us.  Previous  to  doing 
this  he  had  stationed  a  couple  of  guards. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  laj 
there  until  two  in  the  morning,  scarcely 
time  enough  for  sleep;  indeed,  we  slept 
none.  He  seemed  to  be  as  little  dis- 
posed to  sleep  as  I  was,  and  we  talked ; 
or  rather  he  did,  for  I  said  little  more 
than  enough  to  keep  him  going.  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  a  very  thorough  as- 
tronomer, and  he  enlightened  me  on  a 
goo<l  many  matters  in  the  starry  firma- 
ment above  us.  He  pointed  oat  the  dif- 
ferent constellations  and  their  move- 
ments. **  Now,"  he  said,  **it  is  mid- 
night," and  he  pointed  to  the  finger 
marks  of  his  great  clock  in  the  sky. 

In  his  ordinary  moods  the  man  seemed 
so  rigid,  stern,  and  unimpressible  when  I 
first  knew  him  that  I  never  thoutrht  a 
poetic  and  impulsive  nature  lay  behind 
that  cold  exterior.  The  whispering  of 
the  wind  on  the  prairie  was  full  of  voices 
to  him,  and  the  stars  as  they  shone  in 
the  firmament  of  God  seemed  to  inspire 
him.  **  IIow  admirable  is  the  symmetry 
of  the  heavens;  how  grand  and  beautiful. 
Everything  moves  in  sublime  harmony 
in  the  government  of  God.  Not  so  with 
us  i>oor  creatures.  If  one  star  is  more 
brilliant  than  others,  it  is  continually 
shooting  in  some  erratic  way  into  space." 

lie  discussed  and  criticised  both  par- 
tics  in  Kansas.  Of  the  pro-slavery  men 
he  spoke  in  bitterness.  He  said  that  slav- 
ery Ix'sotted  everything,  and  made  men 
more  brutal  and  coarse.  Nor  did  the 
free-state  men  esca})«^  his  sharp  censure. 
He  said  that  we  had  many  noble  and 
true  men,  but  that  we  had  too  many 
broken-down  politicians  from  the  older 
States.  These  men,  he  said,  would  rather 
pass  resolutions  than  act,  and  they  crit* 
icised  all  who  did  real  work.  A  profes- 
sional politician,  he  went  on,  you  never 
could  trust;  for  even  if  ho  had  convic- 
tions, he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  hit 
principles  for  his  adv.intage. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
his  conversation  that  night,  and  one  that 
marked  him  as  a  theori.tt  (and  peiliapi 
to  some  extent  he  might  be  styled  a  vi 
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ionary),  was  his  treatment  of  our  forms 
of  social  and  political  life.  He  thou<;ht 
society  ought  to  be  organized  on  a  less 
selfish  basis;  for  while  material  interests 
gained  something  by  the  deiQcation  of 
pure  selfishness,  men  and  women  lost 
much  by  it.  He  said  that  all  great  re- 
forms,  like  the  Christian  religion,  were 
based  on  broad,  generous,  self-sacrificing 
principles.  He  condemned  the  sale  of 
land  as  a  chattel,  and  thought  that  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  wrono^s  to 
right  before  society  would  be  what  it 
should  be,  but  that  in  our  country  slav- 
ery was  the  '*  sum  of  all  villainies,**  and 
its  abolition  the  first  essential  work.  If 
the  American  people  did  not  take  cour- 
age and  end  it  speedily,  human  freedom 
and  republican  liberty  would  soon  be 
empty  names  in  these  United  States. 

He  ran  on  durinsr  these  midnijjht  hours 
in  u  conversation  I  can  never  forget.  The 
dew  lay  cold  and  heavy  on  the  grass  and 
on  the  blanket  above  us.  The  stars  grew 
sharper  and  clearer,  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  down  like  watchers  on  that  sleep- 
ing camp.  My  companion  paused  for  a 
short  time,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
sleep,  when  he  said,  — 

*'  It  is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  as  it 
must  be  nine  or  ten  miles  to  Topeka  it 
is  time  we  were  marching,**  and  he  again 
drew  my  attention  to  his  index  marks  in 
the  skv.  He  rose  and  called  his  men. 
They  resj>onded  with  more  alacrity  than 
I  expected.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  company  had  saddled,  packed,  and 
mounted,  and  was  again  on  the  march. 

He  declined  following  the  road  any 
farther,  but  insisted  on  takinjj  a  straight 
course  over  the  country,  guided  by  the 
stars.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  expostulat- 
ed with  him,  and  told  him  that  three  or 
four  creeks  were  in  the  way,  and  that 
the  country  was  rouirh  and  broken,  and 
th;it  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  our 
way  in  the  dark.  He  was  determined 
not  to  go  by  Tccumseh.  We  had,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  a  rough  time  of  it  that 
ni^lit,  and  day  broke  while  we  were 
tluunderintr  in  the  thickets  of  a  creek 
bottom  some  miles  from  Topeka.  As 
soon  as  davli'dit  came  and  we  could  see 
our  way,  we  rode  more  rapidly;  but  the 


sun  had  risen  above  the  liorizon  before 
we  rode  down  the  slopes  to  Thung-gah- 
nung.  Across  the  creek  and  nearly  two 
miles  to  the  right  we  saw  the  tents,  and 
in  the  morning  stillness  could  hear  the 
bugles  blow  in  Colonel  Sumner's  camp. 

John  Brown  would  not  go  into  Tope- 
ka, but  halted  in  the  timber  of  the  creek, 
sending  one  of  his  men  with  me,  who 
was  to  be  a  messenger  to  bring  him 
word  when  his  company  was  needed. 
He  had  his  horse  picketed,  and  walked 
down  by  the  side  of  my  horse  to  the 
place  where  I  crossed  the  creek.  He  sent 
messages  to  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
in  town,  and,  as  he  wrung  my  hand  at 
parting,  urged  that  we  should  have  the 
legislature  meet,  and  resist  all  who  should 
interfere  with  it,  and  fight,  if  necessary, 
even  the  United  States  troops. 

The  second  interview  occurred,  I  think, 
in  February,  1857.  It  was  a  cold,  snowy 
Sabbath  morning,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  a  son  of  Mr.  Whitman  rode  into 
Lawrence,  and  told  me  the  **  old  man  *' 
was  at  his  father's,  and  wanted  to  see 
me.  He  brought  a  led  horse  for  me.  It 
was  a  cold  and  disagreeable  ride  that 
morning,  but  as  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Captain  Brown  for  some 
time,  I  concluded  to  go. 

Wlien  I  reached  Mr.  Whitman's  I 
found  him,  and  with  him  Kagi  and 
Whipple,  or  Stevens,  and  Cook;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  men  who  were  with  him  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  toob  me  to  an 
apartment  where  we  could  be  alone,  and 
then  he  first  inquired  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  free-state  cause.  He  was  very 
apprehensive  that  many  of  the  free-state 
leaders  would  jeopardize  the  principles 
of  the  party  in  order  to  get  power.  He 
said  whenever  the  free-state  party  gave 
itself  over  to  selfish  interests,  its  virtue 
and  usefulness  ended,  and  for  good  results 
it  was  far  more  desirable  that  it  should 
be  kept  on  the  strain  and  suffer  than 
make  selfish  compromises  with  the  ene- 
my. He  asked  earnestly  many  questions 
about  the  free-state  leaders.  One  very 
good  man  he  criticised  for  several  things 
he  had  done,  and  in  response  to  my  as- 
surances about  him  he  used  one  of  his 
striking  comparisons.    He  took  out  a 
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large  pock(*t  compass,  and  unscrewing 
its  bra>s  lid  laid  it  duwn  on  the  table  be- 
£01^3  nil',  and  ])ointin(^  at  the  needle  fixed 
his  eyes  on  me,  while  he  said:  — 

**  You  see  that  needle;  it  wabbles 
about  and  is  mighty  unsteady,  but  it 
wants  to  po'uit  to  the  north.  Is  he  like 
that  needle?  ** 

lie  told  me  that  some  friends  in  the 
East  had  raised  for  him  and  placed  in  his 
hands  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  in  all 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
picked  his  company,  and  would  like  a 
few  more,  if  he  could  get  the  right  kind 
of  men.  lie  had  sjK'nt  some  time  in 
Iowa  and  some  on  the  Kansas  border. 
He  was  drilling  and  educating  his  com- 
pany, and  training  them  to  hanlship  and 
to  be  perfectly  faithful  and  reliable.  He 
desired,  he  said,  to  get  my  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  of  using  his  force  and  re- 
sources, so  as  to  advance  the  great  inter- 
ests of  freedom  and  humanity. 

Loul:  before  that  time  I  had  under- 
stood John  Brown  well  enoujjh  to  know 
that  thrre  was  little  probability  about 
our  agreeing  on  that  subject,  or  of  his 
bluing  jj^overned  by  the  advice  of  any- 
lK)dy.  He  urged  me  f^o  strenuously, 
however,  that  for  a  short  time  I  actually 
permitted  myself  to  suppose  that  he 
might  really  take  advice.  I  had  just 
previously  tliscovered  the  site  and  loca- 
tion ii)T  a  town,  where  the  city  of  Salina 
now  stands,  and  as  it  was  then  fifty  miles 
bevond  the  iettlement  I  told  him  I  would 
give  him  any  interest  I  then  had  in  the 
place,  and  advised  him  to  go  there  with 
his  company.  Each  of  them,  I  said, 
could  take  claims  on  the  rich  farminj; 
lands  adjacent;  they  could  be  the  pio- 
neer builders  of  the  town,  could  invest 
their  funds  in  a  stock  of  goods  and  a 
mill,  and  drill,  if  he  thought  it  best, 
an  hour  eairh  morning,  and  nuiintiiin 
in  I'vervthing  i)erfect  discipline,  and  be 
readv  for  any  emerrjcnrv. 

Before  I  had  (roneluded  my  rather 
practical  and  eonscTvative  adviee,  I 
could  jMMTeive  that  it  did  not  at  all  liar- 
moni/.e  with  the  views  antl  purposes  of 
(\i])tain  Brown,  and  I  suspected  that  a 
location  one  hundred  and  ei<rhty  miles 
from    the    Mis^ouri   border  was   in   his 


opinion  rather  remote  from  the  scene  of 
operations.  He  suggested  that  it  was 
only  fair,  as  Missouri  had  undertaken  to 
make  a  slave  State  of  Kansas  and  failed, 
that  Kansas  should  make  a  free  State 
of  Missouri,  and  proceeded  at  length  to 
show,  in  the  most  logical  manner,  that 
it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  Kansas  to 
have  a  powerful  slave  State  so  close  to 
it,  and  that  the  process  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  there  was  exceedingly- 
simple.  He  said  that  he  intended  to 
spend  some  time  near  Tabor,  Iowa, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  otli- 
ers,  who  would  need  discipline  and  or- 
ganization; and  that  he  expected  also  to 
visit  Canada,  with  the  view  of  studvin;; 
personally  its  suitability  for  receiving 
and  protecting  negro  emigration.  And 
so  we  parted  on  that  occasion. 

I  heard  of  the  old  man  occasionally, 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
another.  It  was  during  the  ensuing 
winter  that  he  made  one  or  two  raids 
into  the  State  of  Missouri,  generally,  if 
not  always,  visiting  ^lose  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Kansas  outrages. 
He  was  on  hand  on  the  southeast  bor- 
der very  soon  after  the  Mer  du  Cygne 
massacre,  no  doubt  to  punish  the  per- 
petrators. Many  persons  will  remember 
when  he  took  from  Missouri  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes,  and  led  them  through 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  other  Stati*s  and  Ter- 
ritories to  Canada.  During;  that  march 
several  parties  tried  to  catch  old  John 
Brown,  but  they  invariably  caught  a  Tar- 
tar.  He  passed  through  Kansas  some 
miles  to  the  south  of  Lawrence,  and  the 
night  they  camped  at  the  nearest  point 
Kagi  and  Stevens  came  up  to  town  and 
gave  me  all  the  particulars  of  that  ad- 
venture, which  were  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  at  the  time.  They  also  brought 
from  the  old  man  tlu;  text  of  his  cele- 
brated **  j>aralle]s  "  to  show  me. 

The  most  important  interview,  the  one 
that  has  pe<-idiar  liistori(*al  significance, 
was  the  last  I  ever  had  with  him.  It 
o<;currtMl  durin>^  th(>  same  year  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  affair,  although  several 
months  In'fore.  He  had  lK*en  absent 
from  Kansas  for  some  time.  Now  we 
could  hear  of  him  in  New  England,  now 
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in  Canada,  now  in  Ohio  or  PenmylTi^ 
nia.  I  had  lost  track  of  hioi,  when  oiM 
day  Kagi  came  to  my  house  in  Lawrencei 
and  told  me  that  the  old  man  had  arriTed 
and  was  at  the  Whitney  House,  umI 
wished  to  see  me.  At  first  I  refused  to 
go,  and  sent  him  word  by  Kagi  that  M 
he  never  took  my  advice  I  did  not  see 
any  use  in  giving  him  any.  Kagi  toon 
returned,  and  said  that  the  old  man  mutt 
see  me;  he  was  going  away,  and  might 


never  see  me  again. 


I  found  him  in  a  small  room  at  the 
Whitney  House,  then  one  of  tlie  Law- 
rence hotels,  down  towards  the  xiver. 
He  had  change<l  a  little.  There  was  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  something  even 
more  dignified  than  usual;  his  eye  wai 
brighter,  and  the  absorbing  and  con- 
suming thoughts  that  were  within  him 
seemed  to  be  growing  out  all  over  him. 
He  evinced  his  customary  caution  by 
telling  Kagi  to  go  out  and  close  the  door, 
and  watc-h  on  the  outside,  for  fear  that 
some  one  should  come  to  listen.  Then 
he  began. 

He  sketched  the  history  of  American 
slavery  from  its  beginnings  in  the  colo* 
nies,  and  referred  to  the  States  that 
were  able  to  shake  it  off.  He  recalled 
many  circumstances  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten, or  had  never  heard  of.  He  said  the 
founders  of  the  republic  were  all  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  that  the  whoJe 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  American  con- 
stitution antagonized  it,  and  contem- 
plated its  early  overthrow.  He  said 
this  remained  the  dominant  sentimenl 
for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
republic.  Afterwards  slavery  became 
more  profitable,  and  as  it  did  the  desire 
grew  to  extend  and  increase  it.  The 
condition  of  the  enslaved  negroes  stead- 
ily became  worse,  and  the  despotic  necee- 
sities  of  a  more  cruel  system  constantly 
pressed  on  the  degraded  slaves.  Right! 
they  at  first  |)08se88ed  were  taken  froa 
them.  The  little  of  domestic  happinete 
and  independence  that  had  been  left 
them  was  taken  away.  The  slave-trade 
being  ended,  it  was  profitable  to  breed 
negroes  for  sale.  Gradui^Uy  the  pecu- 
niary interests  that  rested  on  slavery 
seized  the  power  of  the  govemmeiil* 


Public  opinion  opposed  to  slavery  was 
placed  under  ban.  The  politicians  of  the 
South  became  slavery  propagandista, 
and  the  pditicians  of  the  Nonh  trimr 
menu  When  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country  indicated  a  de^ 
•ire  to  check  this  alarming  growth,  a 
threat  of  secession  was  uttered,  and  ap- 
peab  were  made  not  to  risk  the  perpeta- 
ation  of  this  glorious  republic  by  fanat- 
ical antislaveryism.  Then  began  an  era 
of  political  oompromises,  and  men  full  of 
professions  of  love  of  country  were  will- 
ing, for  peace,  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  which  the  republic  was  founded. 

**  And  now,"  he  went  on,  **  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  nothing  but  war 
can  settle  the  question.  Had  they  sue- 
ceeded  in  Kansas,  they  would  have 
gained  a  power  that  would  have  given 
tiiem  permanently  the  upper  hand,  and 
it  would  have  been  the  death-knell  of 
republicanism  in  America.  They  axe 
checked,  but  not  beaten.  Tliey  never 
intend  to  relinquish  the  machinery  ol 
this  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery.  It  has  taken  them 
more  than  half  a  century  to  get  it,*  and 
they  know  its  significance  too  well  to 
give  it  up.  If  the  republican  party  elects 
its  president  next  year,  there  will  be 
war.  The  moment  they  are  unable  to 
control  they  will  go  out,  and  as  a  rival 
nation  along-side  they  will  get  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  of  the  European  na- 
tions, until  American  republicanism  and 
freedom  are  overthrown." 

I  have  endeavored  to  quote  him,  but  It 
is  quite  impoesible  to  quote  such  a  con- 
versation accurately.  I  well  remember 
all  its  vital  essentials  and  its  outlinea. 
He  had  been  more  observant  than  he 
had  credit  for  being.  The  whole  pow* 
era  of  his  mind  (and  they  were  g^reat) 
had  been  given  to  one  subject.  He  told 
me  that  a  war  was  at  that  very  moment 
contemplated  in  the  cabinet  of  Fk«sideat 
Buchanan;  Uiat  for  years  the  army  had 
been  carefully  arranged,  m  &r  m  It 
eoold  be,  on  a  basia  of  Southern  power; 
that  anna  and  the  beet  ol  the  troops 
were  being  oonoentrated,  so  as  to  he  un- 
der control  of  ita  intereata  if  tfaertfwea 
danger  ql  httyiaf  toa^mndar  tfie  gov- 
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ernment;  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  then  sending  our  vessels  away  on 
long  cruises,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
available,  and  that  the  treasury  would 
be  beggared  before  it  got  into  Northern 
hands. 

All  this  has  a  strangely  prophetic  look 
to  me  now;  then  it  simply  appeared  in- 
credible, or  the  dream  and  vagary  of  a 
man  who  had  allowed  one  idea  to  carry 
him  away.  I  told  him  he  surely  was 
mistaken,  and  had  confounded  every- 
day occurrences   with  treacherous  de- 


sic^ns. 

o 


**  No,"  he  said,  and  I  remember  this 
part  distinctly,  —  **  no,  the  war  is  not 
over.  It  is  a  treacherous  lull  before  the 
storm.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  in  history,  and  I  fear  slav- 
ery will  triumph,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  all  aspirations  for  human  free- 
dom. For  my  part,  I  drew  my  sword  in 
Kansas  when  they  attacked  us,  and  I 
will  never  sheathe  it  until  this  war  is 
over.  Our  best  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  danger.  They  are  besotted. 
They  have  compromised  so  long  that 
they  think  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
have  no  more  any  power  on  this  earth.** 

My  impression  then  was  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  carry  on  incursions  on 
the  iKjrilers  of  the  free  and  slave  States, 
and  I  said  to  him,  — 

**Let  us  suppose  that  all  you  say  is 
true.  If  we  keep  companies  on  the  one 
side,  they  will  keep  them  on  the  other. 
Trouble  will  multiply;  there  will  be  col- 
lision, which  will  produce  the  very  state 
of  affairs  you  deprecate.  That  would 
lead  to  war,  and  to  some  extent  we 
should  be  responsible  for  it.  Better 
trust  events.  If  there  is  virtue  enough 
in  this  people  to  deserve  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  will  maintain  it.** 

**  You  forjxet  tlie  fearful  wrongs  that 
are  carriiid  on  in  the  name  of  govern- 
ment and  law.'* 

**I  tlo  not  forget  them,  —  I  regret 
them.** 

**  I  re;;ret  and  will  remedy  them  with 
all  the  power  that  God  has  given  me." 

lie  tlit'u  went  on  to  tell  me  of  Spar- 
tacus  and  his  servile  war,  and  was  evi- 
dently familiar  with  every  step  in  the 


cancer  of  the  great  gladiator.  I  remind- 
ed him  that  Spartacus  and  Roman  slaves 
were  warlike  people  in  the  country  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  were  trained 
to  arms  in  the  arena,  in  which  they  slew 
or  were  slain,  and  that  the  movement 
was  crushed  when  the  Roman  legions 
were  concentrated  against  it.  The  ne- 
groes were  a  peaceful,  domestic,  inof- 
fensive race.  In  all  their  sufferings  they 
seemed  to  be  incapable  of  resentment  or 
re])risal. 

**  You  have  not  studied  them  right," 
he  said,  ''  and  you  have  not  studied 
them  long  enough.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  everywhere."  He  then  went 
on  In  a  very  elaborate  way  to  explain 
the  mistakes  of  Spartacus,  and  tried  to 
show  me  how  he  could  easily  have  over- 
thrown the  Roman  empire.  The  pith 
of  it  was  that  the  leader  of  that  senrile 
insurrection,  instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  Italy  until  his  enemies  could  swoop 
on  him,  should  have  struck  at  Rome;  or, 
if  not  strong  enough  for  that,  he  shoald 
have  esciipe<l  to  the  wild  northern  prov- 
inces, and  there  have  organized  an  army 
to  overthrow  Rome. 

I  told  liim  that  I  feared  he  would  lead 
the  young  men  with  him  into  some  de^ 
perate  enterprise,  where  they  would  be 
imprisoned  and  disgraced. 

He  rose.  "  Well,"  he  said,  «*  I  thought 
I  could  get  you  to  understand  this.  1 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  The  world  is  \erj 
pleasant  to  you;  but  when  your  house* 
hold  gods  are  broken,  as  mine  have  been, 
you  will  see  all  this  more  clearly." 

I  rose,  somewhat  offended,  and  said, 
**  Captain,  if  you  thought  this,  why  did 
you  send  for  me?"  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

He  followed  me,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  an<i  when  I  turned  to  hi  in 
he  took  both  my  hands  in  his.  I  could 
see  that  tears  stood  on  his  hard,  brunxed 
cheek:*.  **  No,**  he  said,  **  we  must  not 
part  thus.  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  tell 
you  how  it  api>eared  to  me.  With  the 
help  of  Grod,  I  will  do  wliat  I  believe  to 
be  best.**  He  held  my  hands  firmly  in 
his  stern,  hard  hands,  leaned  forward 
and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  and  I  ncvei 
saw  him  again. 

W.  A.  PkUlipu 
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The  eleven  o*clock  train  on  the  To- 
wasst't  railway  was  just  leaving  the  sta- 
tion at  Bethel  Plain.  The  conductor,  Mr. 
George  Washington  Ingleside,  before  go- 
ing through  the  train  for  the  fares,  was 
taking  a  parting  glance  at  his  handsome 
face  in  the  little  mirror  that  hung  in 
the  baggage  car,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  wagon  driving  furiously 
down  the  street  close  by,  and  containing 
two  or  thn'e  people,  who  were  standing 
up  and  shouting  or  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs.  George  stepped  to  the  door 
of  the  bajjjjajje  car  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  signaling  the  train,  but  before 
he  could  pull  the  bell -cord  the  wagon 
stopped  suddenly,  and  three  young  peo- 
ple jumped  out  and  ran  for  the  track. 
George  sprang  out  on  the  platform  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  frightened  girl,  who 
was  clinging  to  the  steps,  while  the 
young  man  who  was  with  her  had  gained 
a  (inn  footing. 

**  Where  is  the  other?  '*  he  cried,  in 
alarm.     *'  1  saw  three  of  you." 

*'  Oh,  she  is  all  right,"  panted  the 
girl.  *'She  jumped  on  the  other  car. 
Oh,  dear  I  I  thouglit  I  was  killed." 

*'  You  deserved  to  be,"  said  George, 
sternly,  for  he  was  thoroughly  angry 
with  them  for  jjivinoj  him  such  a  frij^ht. 
*'  No  j)erson  with  a  grain  of  sense  would 
ever  attempt  what  you  did.  It  was  a 
very  foolhardy  and  improper  thing  to  do. 
We  never  take  on  passengers  while  the 


train  is  moving. 


»» 


He  turn«Ml,  as  he  spoke,  to  include  the 
third  n; ember  of  the  party,  a  young  lady 
who  came  hurrvinor  and  breathless,  with 
tlushi'd,  excited  face  and  sparkling,  tri- 
umphant eves. 

**  But  you  don't  put  them  off  after 
they  once  get  on,  do  youV"  she  asked, 
with  a  suLigestion  of  defiance,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  friends  she  congratulated 
them  on  their  success.  Georjje  was  now 
more  an^rv  with  her  than  he  had  been 
with  the  others,  hut  somehow  he  did  not 
venture  to  rebuke  her  as  peremptorily 


as  be  had  done  her  companions.  He 
watched  her  closely,  however,  as  he  aft- 
erward went  through  the  car,  his  atten- 
tion being  further  attracted  by  the  fact 
that  he  often  caught  her  eye,  and  per- 
ceived she  had  not  forgotten  him.  She 
was  plainly  dressed  in  a  rough  flannel 
suit,  that  could  no  more  disguise  the  lady- 
like distinction  of  her  figure  than  could 
her  heavy  walking  boots  conceal  her  pret- 
ty, slender  feet.  Her  face,  though  plain, 
was  picturesque  and  expressive,  and  her 
blue  eyes  were  brilliant  with  triumph  and 
careless  defiance,  as  she  sometimes  met 
his  glance.  Mr.  George  Ingleside  had 
a  well-develbped  sense  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dignity  and  importance,  and  the 
angry  and  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
this  girl  was  rather  amused  than  im- 
pressed by  his  displeasure  remained  with 
him  even  after  she  left  the  train,  and 
until  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 

A  few  weeks  after,  as  he  was  one  day 
standing  in  the  car,  talking  with  a  friend, 
he  became  aware,  throuirh  the  mvsteri- 
ous  sixth  sense  which  apprises  us  of  such 
matters,  that  some  one  behind  him  was 
regarding  him  with  attention.  He  looked 
around  involuntarily,  and  met  the  glance 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  sitting  near 
and  talking  with  two  large  boys,  intent 
upon  her  story.  The  look  he  surprised 
convinced  him  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  and  when  he  looked 
again  her  face,  which  seemed  vaguely 
familiar,  stirred  some  dormant  and  un- 
pleasant memory.  He  glanced  at  her 
once  or  twice,  trying  to  recollect  if  he 
had  ever  seen  her,  —  when  a  suggestion 
of  resentment  in  the  expression  of  her 
eye  gave  him  the  clew,  and  brought  viv- 
idly to  mind  the  forgotten  scene  of  a  few 
weeks  before,  when  he  had  ventured  to 
rebuke  her.  He  was  surprise<i  to  find 
how  strong  was  his  feeling  of  repulsion 
and  dislike,  and  was  making  up  his  mind 
not  to  show  her,  by  so  much  as  a  look, 
that  he  remembered  her,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  something  else, 
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and  be  did  not  even  notice  when  she  left 
the  car. 

It  was  full  three  months  after  that  he 
saw  her  a<;ain.  She  took  the  train,  ono 
morning,  at  Wareham,  a  Httle  flag  sta- 
tion that  had  just  been  established,  five 
miles  from  Bethel  Plain.  She  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  him  as  he  received  her 
fare  and  checked  her  trunk,  but  he  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  indication,  by 
word  or  glance,  that  she  remembered 
him.  llK-y  were  detained  for  ten  min- 
utes at  one  of  the  stations,  and  soon 
after,  as  George  was  passing  through  the 
train,  he  heard  a  soft  but  distinct  voice 
say,  **Mr.  Ingleside.'* 

He  turned  quickly,  and  bent  over  the 
unknown  young  lady.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  an  earnest,  appealing  glance. 

**  1  am  going  to  New  York,"  she  said. 
**  Am  I  likely  to  get  the  tfain  at  New- 
field  V '» 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  The  connec- 
tion was  a  close  one,  they  were  ten  min- 
utes behind  time;  but  he  mentally  re- 
solved she  should  reach  her  train  at  all 
hazards,  and  assured  her  accordingly. 
She  smiled  at  him  brilliantly. 

**  Thank  you,"  she  said.  H»*r  words, 
though  few,  seemed  charged  with  sig- 
nificance,  her  grateful  earnestness  had  a 
peculiar  chann,  and  though  he  turned  at 
once  and  left  her,  the  look  in  her  eves 
haunted  him,  and  once  or  twice  after- 
ward, as  he  passed  through  the  train,  he 
stopped  to  reassure  her,  that  he  might 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  her 
graceful  and  eager  thanks.  She  gave 
him  her  check  before  reaching  Newfield, 
and  he  arranged  with  the  baggage-mas- 

O  CO     o 

ter  to  carry  her  trunk  acro>s. 

They  were  just  in  time.  He  sprang 
from  the  train  before  it  ceased  moving, 
and  ran  across  to  where  the  New  York 
express  was  standing,  the  ('(mductor  just 
abimt  to  give  the  signal  for  starting. 

**  Wait  a  minute  !  "  he  cried.  *'  1  have 
a  passenger  for  you." 

He  saw  her  leisurely  crossing  the  do- 
pot  as  the  baggage  nuin  ran  over  with 
her  trunk,  and  when  he  had  receivetl  the 
check  he  found  her  in  the  forwanl  car, 
where  he  had  told  her  to  await  him. 
She   looked  up  at  him  with  a  tranquil 


smile,  as  if  i>he  had  not  felt  the  least 
anxiety;  but  the  train  was  moving,  and 
he  could  only  drop  the  check  in  her  hand 
and  raise  his  cap  as  he  turned  away, 
without  waiting  to  receive  in  words  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  which  her  eyes 
expressed. 

He  sometimes  thought  of  her  after 
that,  and  wondered  who  slie  was.  *'*'  She 
don't  belong  around  here,  that's  cer- 
tain,** he  thought.  **  Some  New  York 
girl  wlio  comes  up  here  to  visit,  at  Gov- 
ernor Ware's,  ]>erhaps,  or  with  the  Grants 
or  Ashlands."  Greoi'ge  had  a  certain 
pride  in  knowing  most  of  his  passengers 
by  sight,  and  it  never  occurred  tu  him 
to  wonder  why  he  thought  so  much 
about  this  young  lady.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  contrast  between  the  gay  defiance  of 
her  manner  when  first  they  met  and  the 
gentle,  grateful  deference  she  had  shown 
when  last  he  saw  her;  or  ])erhap8  it  was 
the  pleasant  consciousness  of  having 
gracefully  {)erformed  an  act  of  kindness. 
George  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  in  a  ten  years'  experience  of  rail- 
road life,  and  though  he  had  still  a  tjuick 
eye  for  a  pretty  fiiee  or  a  stylish  figure, 
it  was  long  since  he  had  seen  any  wom- 
an whose  face  he  remembered  au  he  did 
hers.  Sometimes  he  fancied  he  caught 
a  ghmpse  of  her  in  the  crowd  on  a  plat- 
form; once  he  was  sure  he  saw  her  in  a 
stitjet  car  in  New  York,  when  a  turn  of 
the  head  or  a  change  of  position  unde- 
ceived him. 

The  summer  time  had  come  again, 
and  he  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  her, 
when  one  morning,  as  he  sat  in  the  bag- 
gage car  reading  a  newspajHT,  enjoying 
a  long  interval  between  the  stations,  the 
si>eed  of  the  train  slackened,  and  look- 
ing out  he  saw  they  had  U^en  signaled 
at  the  little  flag  station  of  Waixdiam. 
He  stepped  out,  and  found  awaiting 
them  a  picturestpie  and  striking  group, 
evidently  young  people  of  distinction 
and  importance.  The  young  ladies  wora 
pretty  mountain  divsses;  the  young  men 
ha<i  on  sailor  sliirts  or  hunting  j:u-ke(s, 
and  all  tlie  gay  insignia  ^\]ien'by  the  city 
youth  finds  outward  expn>>siun  fur  the 
inward  consciousness  tint  he  has  gone 
into   the  country  to  rusticate,     (loorge 
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glanced  eagerly  over  the  group,  and 
among  them  he  recognized  the  well- 
known  face.  Her  brilliant  eyes  met  his 
with  such  an  earnest,  intent  look  that  he 
felt  sure  8he  remembered  him.  He  fol- 
io we<  I  them  into  the  car,  and  found  her 
the  centre  of  a  gay  and  laughing  group. 

**  Sit  here  by  me,  please.  Miss  Rosa- 
mond," pleaded  one  young  man,  point- 
ing to  a  vacant  seat.  # 

"  llosamoml !  '*  mused  Georsje.  **  I  've 
found  out  one  of  your  names.  Give  me 
time,  and  I  '11  get  the  other.** 

''Don't  you  do  it,  Rosamond,**  said  a 
sarcastic  voice.  "  He'll  make  bad  puns 
and  love  all  the  way  to  Bethel  Plain.** 

Georire  «;lance(l  at  the  speaker.  She 
was  a  tall,  handsome  young  lady,  stylish 
and  elrixant  to  her  finger  tips,  in  spite  of 
the  mountain  suit. 

"  What  is  the  fare  to  Bethel  Plain?  " 
a^ked  Rosamond,  without  looking  at 
him. 

*'  Fifty  cents,**  he  replied. 

There  was  a  general  scream.  **  Fifty 
cents  I  Why,  it  is  only  five  miles!  How 
ridiculous!  Yes,  Miss  Sallie,  do  let  me 
pay  for  you.  You  know  you  want  all 
your  money  to  buy  lemon  drops  and  give 
to  little  ragamuffins.** 

(leorge  felt  vaguely  uncomfortable, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  all  that  gay 
chatter.  They  ignored  his  presence  so 
utterly,  he  was  no  restraint  upon  their 
careless  talk;  they  gave  him  their  fares 
as  they  would  have  put  them  in  a  box. 
Even  Rosamond  seemed  unconscious  of 
him;  he  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
she  remembered  him.  lie  turned  away, 
and  went  forward  into  the  baimaffe  car, 
wlivre  lie  found  an  old  man  who  had 
also  taken  the  train  at  Wareham. 

"  Who  are  your  young  friends?  **  he 
casually  asked. 

'"City  bnardiTs!  ■'  was  the  reply,  in 
a  tone  of  intense  scorn.  '*  There's  a 
raft  of  *em  up  to  Wareham  this  summer. 
One  of  the  Ware  girls  married  a  city 
chaj),  and  tiny  say  she  holds  up  her 
head  with  the  best  of  'em  down  to  York. 
So  now  she  comes  up  to  her  father's 
everv  >uin!nt'r;  brings  her  horses  and 
carria'j^e  and  nigixer  servants,  and  cuts  a 
great  dash.     And   her  husband's  rela- 


tions and  grand  friends  come  along,  too; 
there  *8  a  hull  lot  of  'em  to  the  tavern, 
and  a  mess  more  to  Squire  Blake's. 
And  such  carryin*8  on  I  —  singin'  nights 
and  gallopin'  around  all  day,  rigged  up  ir. 
short  dresses  and  queer-look  in*  coats,  — 
you  see  'em.  They  can*t  waste  their 
good  clothes  on  us  country  folks  except 
Sundays,  and  then  they  fix  up  till  they 
look  worse  than  they  do  now,  and  come 
sailin'  into  church  after  meetin  's  begun, 
to  '  *stonish  the  natives,*  as  they  say.  I 
guess  they  'd  be  *8toni8hed  if  they  knew 
what  the  natives  thought  about  *em.'* 

George  laughed,  absently.  He  was 
recording  the  fares  he  had  tiiken.  Thir- 
teen fares  at  fifty  cents  each  made  six 
dollars  and  a  half;  five  dollars  must  be 
credited  to  the  Towasset  railway;  one 
dollar  and  a  half  would  swell  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  Mr.  George  Ingleside. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this 
fact,  that  Greorge  was  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  conscience,  or  that  he  did  not 
heed  its  voice.  Like  too  many  others, 
he  had  a  conscience  whose  standard  was 
not  the  immutable  law  of  God,  but  the 
uncertain  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world 
he  lived  in  and  the  shifting  opinions  of 
the  men  who  were  his  associates.  His 
conscience  would  have  rebuked  him 
sharply  had  he  failed  of  his  duty  to  the 
railroad  company  in  any  other  particu- 
lar, but  he  hardly  ever  felt  a  twinge, 
even  when  he  appropriated  what  he  bad 
almost  come  to  consider  a  just  propor- 
tion of  the  money  paid  him  tor  fares.  On 
tills  occasion  his  action  was  almost  me- 
chanical, for  he  was  thinking  about  the 
gay  party  he  had  just  left,  and  wonder- 
ing if  they  would  go  back  on  the  train  at 
night. 

He  saw  them  frequently,  after  that. 
Sometimes  they  went  to  Bethel  Plain, 
sometimes  to  other  stations  along  the 
road,  which  abounded  in  beautiful  natu- 
ral scenery.  He  learned  to  know  their 
faces  well,  and  amused  himself  guessing 
at  their  relationships;  the  lunch  baskets 
and  umbrellas  grew  familiar ;  he  noticed 
when  they  wore  new  hats  or  dresses. 
But  Rosamond  always  met  him  with  the 
indifferent  and  careless  glance  of  a 
stranger;  and  though  some  of  the  young 
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men  often  came  into  the  baggage  car  and 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  him  in  a 
friendly  yet  superior  manner,  and  one 
of  the  other  young  ladies  would  perhaps 
give  him  a  smile  or  look  of  recognition, 
Rosamond  never  indicated  in  the  slight- 
est degree  that  she  had  ever  seen  him 
before,  until  one  morning,  as  she  hand- 
ed him  her  fare,  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  pleasant,  mischievous  smile,  say- 
ing,— 

**  Mr.  Ingleside,  are  you  never  going 
to  reduce  the  fare  to  Bethel  ?  AVe  shall 
all  be  impoverished." 

He  was  so  comj)letely  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  his  wits  forsook  him,  though 
not  his  self-possession,  for  he  simply  re- 
plied, *'  I  'm  afraid  not,**  and  passed  on. 
But  words  and  ideas  came  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  her,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  if  he  did  not  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity she  had  given  him  he  might  never 
have  another  he  turned  back,  and,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  arm  of  the  seat  oppo- 
site her,  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  farirs  were  so  extortionate,  and  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  them. 

She  smiled  pleasantly.  **  Oh,  no,  1 
didn't  suppose  you  were  to  blame;  but 
it  is  a  relief  to  grumble  at  somebody, 
and  you  are  the  only  representative  of 
the  railway  that  we  meet.'* 

He  went  on  with  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. Slie  replied  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  if  she  had  known  him  for 
years.  He  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  espe- 
cially as  he  saw  some  of  her  companions 
exchanj^ing  mischievous  glances,  and  he 
was  sorry  when  the  conversation  was 
ended  by  the  train  approaching  the  sta- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  had  taken  a  de- 
cidrd  step  toward  making  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  exjMJcted  to  hold  the  advan- 
tajre  he  had  gained.  But  when  he  next 
saw  her,  she  had  evidently  fonrotten 
havinii  s|)oken  with  him;  her  manner 
was  as  in»lifferent  as  ever,  and  he  did 
not  sav  a  word. 

September  came,  and  the  party  at 
Warebiim  scattered.  One  by  one  they 
went  off  on  the  train,  and  returned  no 
more.  George  wondered  how  many  of 
them  he  should  see  again  next  summer, 
and  imagined  Rosamond   in    her  New 


York  home,  absorbed  in  new  amuse- 
ments. He  was  therefore  much  surprised, 
one  bright  Octol)er  morning,  as  they 
approached  Wareham  station,  to  per- 
ceive her  standing  on  the  platform  with  a 
distinguished-looking  gentleman,  whom 
he  knew  very  well  by  sight,  and  with 
whom  he  had  a  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance, —  Grovcrnor  Ware,  of  Wareham. 
She  was  bidding  him  an  a£Pcctionate 
farewell,  and  after  she  had  stepped  on 
the  car  Mr.  Ware  turned  to  Greorge, 
saying  pleasantly,  — 

**  Good -morning,  Ingleside.  Take 
good  care  of  my  daughter,  will  you  ?  Pot 
her  off  at  Kew field,  and  give  her  a 
check  for  her  trunk.** 

**Your  daughter!**  thought  George. 
*'  AVhat  a  goose  I  was  not  to  gaesa  it 
before!  To  be  sure,  8he*8  Rosamond 
Ware.** 

The  thought  was  agreeable  that  she 
was  not  a  remote  possibility  in  New  York| 
who  might  never  come  that  way  again, 
but  that  as  she  lived  near  at  hand  he 
must  sometimes  see  her.  And  yet,  in  an- 
other way,  she  seemed  further  off  than 
ever;  for  he  felt,  without  actually  think- 
ing it,  that  the  quiet,  reserved  dignity  of 
these  old  country  families  is  of  all  pride 
the  most  invincible.  She  was  intent  upon 
a  book  when  he  sought  her,  handed  him 
her  fare,  saying  simply,  **  To  NewGeld, 
please,'*  and  received  the  check  with 
just  **  Thank  you.*'  He  could  think  of 
no  excuse  for  further  conversation,  and 
after  she  left,  at  New  field,  wondered  if 
she  would  take  his  train  on  her  retam. 
He  hanlly  tliought  of  it  again,  however, 
until  she  went  back,  about  a  fortnight 
later.  When  about  half-way  to  Ware- 
ham, George  noticed  tliat  Miss  Ware 
was  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  thought  at  first  slio  was  cry- 
ing; but  he  afterward  saw  that  it  was 
stained  with  l)loo<l,  as  was  also  her  face, 
her  hair  was  in  disorder,  and  she  seemed 
in  great  distress.  His  kind  heart  was 
stirred  with  the  impulse  to  help  her, 
though  he  hesitated  for  fear  of  intrusioDi 
until  he  could  refrain  no  longer,  and  ad- 
dressing her  by  name  asked  if  he  could 
help  her.  She  raised  her  eyes,  misty 
with  tears  of  distress,  and  thanked  him 
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eagerly,  following  him  into  the  baggage 
car,  wliere  he  brought  a  basin  of  water 
and  placed  it  on  a  trunk,  while  8hc  knelt 
before  it  and  gladly  washed  her  blood- 
Btained  face.  He  knew  a  few  simple 
remedies  for  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and 
though  he  feared  she  might  not  like  any 
further  help  from  him,  still  she  looked 
so  grateful  and  friendly  that  at  last  he 
ventured  to  speak. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  frankly,  **do 
anything  you  've  a  mind  to.  I  never  can 
stop  it  myself.'* 

So  after  joining  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  crowding  up  her  nostril  a  piece 
he  had  torn  from  liis  handkerchief,  he 
knelt  down  beside  her,  and  gently  clasped 
her  soft  throat,  compressing  the  artery 
there.  lie  did  tliis  with  much  trepi<la- 
tion,  fearinjj  she  mi<;ht  shrink  from  his 
touch,  or  manifest  some  embarrassment; 
but  if  he  had  been  her  grandfather,  she 
could  not  have  taken  it  more  coolly.  The 
ludicrous  aspect  of  the  affair  seemed  es- 
pecially to  strike  her,  and  she  even  vent- 
ured a  joke  upon  the  absurdity  of  tlie 
situation.  Georjje  had  never  been  so 
near  her  before,  or  seen  her  with  her 
hat  oft;  he  noticed  how  prettily  the  hair 
grew  about  her  forehead,  and  a  little 
scar  upon  her  temple.  He  never  had 
thoujiht  about  the  color  of  her  eyes,  but 
it  surprised  him  to  see  that  they  were  a 
pale,  clear  blue,  with  a  shading  of  dark- 
er color  around  the  edge  of  the  iris  that 
gave  them  brilliancy  and  expression. 
He  would  have  liked  to  kneel  there  in- 
definitely, but  the  train  drew  near  a  sta- 
tion, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for 
a  few  moments.  Wlien  he  came  back 
she  was  sitting  on  a  trunk,  looking  pale 
an<l  exhausted;  after  having  established 
her  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  he  in- 
stinctivelv  withdrew. 

Before  they  reached  Warehara  she 
seemed  quite  well  again,  and  when  she 
left  the  train  her  thanks,  though  not  pro- 
fuse, were  unmistakably  heartfelt  and 
sincere. 

That  evening  Georjre  had  the  tooth- 
ache.  He  did  not  feel  like  sitting  in  the 
ortlee  of  the  hotel  and  talkinji  al)0Ut 
money  and  jxiliiics,  as  was  his  custom; 
so  he  had  a  fne  made  in  his  room,  put 


on  an  old  coat  and  a  pair  of  slippers, 
tied  up  his  face  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and,  after  taking  a  stiff  dose  of 
something  hot,  sat  down  before  the  fure 
to  roast  away  his  pain.  His  thoughts 
naturally  went  back  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  lingered  upon  the  episode 
of  the  afternoon.  He  recalled  Miss 
AVare*8  pleasant,  refined  face,  the  frank 
simplicity  of  her  manner,  the  genuine 
fun  that  could  not  be  repressed.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  tacit  confidence 
she  had  shown  in  him,  with  her  free- 
dom from  all  embarrassment. 

**  There's  where  she  showed  her 
breeding,' *  he  thought,  as  he  imagined 
how  some  girls  would  have  giggled  and 
blushed,  and  made  themselves  delicious- 
ly  uncomfortable.  **It*8  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  look  straight  into  such  clear,  hon- 
est eyes.*' 

Honest  I  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
paced  the  room,  for  suddenly,  sharp, 
piercing  as  a  sword  thrust,  there  came 
to  him  the  stinging  sense  of  how  this  girl 
would  have  shrunk  from  him  if  she  had 
known  him  as  he  was, — how  those  eyes 
would  have  blazed  with  indignant  scorn 
if  she  had  known  it  was  a  dishonest  hand 
that  touched  her.  For  a  moment  he 
measured  himself  by  what  he  felt  to  be 
her  standard,  and  saw  himself  as  she 
would  look  upon  him.  Old  memories, 
old  thoughts  and  principles,  came  troop- 
ins:  back  to  him,  and  he  saw  from  what 
he  had  fallen.  He  thought  of  his  moth- 
er, and  the  prayers  she  taught  him ;  he 
remembered  learning  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  that  **  Thou  shalt  not  steal  " 
had  been  one  of  his  favorites,  it  was  so 
short  and  easy.  He  felt  again  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  country  village  where 
he  was  brought  up,  the  severe,  old-fash* 
ioned  notions  of  right  and  duty,  having 
the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  standard. 
How  Ions  it  was  since  he  had  left  all 
this  behind  him  1  He  was  but  a  boy  in 
his  teens  when  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  make  his  future,  and  found  his 
ideas  so  strait-laced  and  antiquated  that 
he  made  all  haste  to  be  rid  of  them.  A 
position  which  he  secured  upon  one  of 
the  great'railroad  thoroughfares  brought 
him  into  an  atmosphere  very  different 
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from  that  of  his  country  home,  and  in 
the  whirl  and  hurrv  of  that  excitinj;  life 
no  wonder  his  opinions  were  jostled  out 
of  him.  lie  saw  men  respected  and  ad- 
mired for  the  o:reat  fortunes  they  had  fjot 
by  doubtful  means,  stealing  called  mis- 
appropriation or  liypothecating,  rlieating 
styled  irregtdarity,  and  successful  rogu- 
ery deemed  smartness.  Getting  money, 
by  fair  means  or  otherwise,  seemed  the 
great  aim  of  life  to  many  of  the  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  he  ha(i 
been  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Tlie  handsome,  clever  boy,  with 
his  bright,  winning  manner,  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  much  older  than  him- 
self, who  flattered  and  caressed  him, 
while  they  undermined  his  integrity  by 
sneering  at  his  opinions  and  teaching 
him  their  own.  He  had  a  facile  nature, 
that  yielded  readily  to  the  influence  of 
those  around  him;  and  it  was  perhaps 
by  reason  of  this  ready  sensibility  that 
he  felt  so  keenly  the  lofty  purity  and  in- 
nocence of  the  hiffh-souled  woman  into 
whose  eyes  he  had  looked  that  afternoon. 
But  such  bitter  self-reproach  and  con- 
demnation were  torment  to  George,  whose 
own  self-respect  was  almost  as  essential 
to  his  happiness  as  was  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  he  shook  off  these  thoughts 
that  pressed  upon  him,  as  a  dog  shakes 
off  the  rain. 

**  I  declare,"  said  he,  aloud,  throwing 
himself  into  liis  chair,  **  I  feel  like  the 
bad  little  boy  in  a  Sunday-school  book. 
It  must  be  the  toothache,  or  something 
else,  has  gone  to  my  head.  A  pretty 
fiffure  I  M  cut,  with  all  Miss  Rosamond 
AV are's  high-toned  notions!  Such  lofty 
ideas  are  verv  bi^autiful,  and  I  would 
n't  think  mtich  of  a  woman  without 
them;  but  a  man  of  the  world,  like  my- 
self, mi^lit  as  well  put  on  a  wliite  mus- 
lin dri'ss  and  pink  ribbons.  1  've  got 
to  take  the  world  as  I  find  it,  and  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest. 
As  long  as  I  'm  careful  and  cover  up  my 
tracks,  I  gut'ss  I  '11  pass  muster  with 
most  of  tlnMU.'*  He  mixed  another  turn-' 
bier  of  something  hot,  and,  picking  up 
one  of  Ouida's  novels,  read  himself  into 
a  calm  and  peaceful  frame  of  liiind  again 
before  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 


When  the  morrow  came,  his  world 
looked  bright  and  fair  again.  His  self- 
esteem  had  come  to  liim ;  he  laughed  at 
the  emotion  of  the  night  before,  and  even 
confiiled  to  the  baggage-master  that  he 
**  had  a  confounded  toothache  last  nicrht. 
and  the  worst  fit  of  the  blues  you  ever 
saw." 

He  had  made  such  an  advance  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Ware  that  he 
expected  a  friendly  and  familiar  greet- 
ing next  time  he  saw  her.  But  weeks 
passed  by,  and  even  months,  before  she 
took  the  train  again,  one  morning  in  De- 
cember. Their  former  meeting  seemed 
then  so  remote  and  lialf  forgotten  that 
George  decided  to  wait  and  see  if  she 
chose  to  meet  him  with  the  friendly 
manner  of  their  parting  before  he  vent- 
ured to  do  the  same.  He  caught  her 
eye  as  lie  came  along  the  car  to  meet 
her,  but  her  glance  was  cold  and  indif- 
ferent, with  no  sign  of  recognition  ex- 
cept that  it  was  instantly  withdrawn. 
She  did  not  even  look  at  him  when  he 
stood  beside  her,  but  her  companion,  a 
lady  whose  style  and  elegance  led  him  to 
guess  that  she  was  the  **  Ware  girl  who 
married  a  city  chap,"  paid  the  fares 
for  both  and  received  the  checks  he 
brought  them.  He  felt  a  little  indig- 
nant and  affronted  that  Miss  Ware  should 
not  recognize  him,  but  his  self-esteem 
made  haste  to  assure  him  that  he  had 
received  no  real  slight.  Because  he  had 
rendered  her  a  little  service  and  she  had 
been  grateful,  it  was  no  reason  why 
months  after  she  should  meet  him  as  a 
friend,  when  he  was  socially  a  stranger. 
With  such  thoughts  Ids  pride  was  com- 
forted, especially  as  he  became  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  talkin::  about 
him.  Miss  Ware  did  not  look  at  him, 
but  her  friend  regarded  him  with  more 
than  onlinary  intert»st  and  curiosity. 
After  they  left  the  train  at  Newlield,  he 
went  and  sat  down  in  the  seat  they  had 
occupied,  and  his  feet  striking  something 
on  the  floor  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
little  black  note-book  which  one  of  them 
had  dropi>e<l.  He  opene<l  it,  with  eager 
curiosity.  On  the  fly-leaf  was  written 
the  name  of  Rosamond  Ware,  and  un- 
derneath, as  a  sort  of  motto,  the  verse. 
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**  I  can  do  all  things  througrh  Christ 
wliirh  stronjrthencth  me.*'  lie  frowned 
sli^litlv,  in  iijnive  disapprobation. 

'*  KolijriousI  "  hi}  thousrht.  **  I  would 
n*t  liave  t^uossod  it;  she  looks  too  jolly.** 

He  tunied  the  leaves  with  growing  in- 
tcrost.  'J'liere  was  a  little  of  everything 
in  the  book.  Miss  Ware  seemed  to  be 
in  the  liahitof  writin«rdown  there  what- 
ever  eanie  into  her  head,  —  quotations, 
verses  tliat  pleased  her,  and  some  that 
were  evidently  ori<j:inal,  with  bits  of  hu- 
morons  parodies  eontaininj^  personal  allu- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  her  friends,  who 
sonu'times  added  their  versions  or  com- 
ments. He  saw  evidence  that  she  was 
hi'^hly  educated,  and  of  considerable 
native  cleverness  and  ability.  On  one 
pajje  were  equivalent  idioms  in  four  or 
five  lani:uai^es;  on  another  the  following 
fable :  - 

**  A  Prudent  Worm,  whose  Maiden 
Aunt  had  lon;^  enjoined  the  duty  of  Ear- 
Iv  Uisinrj,  awoke  one  morninjj  before 
Dawn,  to  berrin  his  Daily  Task  upon  the 
Finest  Cabbage  in  the  (iarden.  A  be- 
lated Owl,  who  was  hurrvinor  home  from 
his  Xiirht's  Work,  espied  the  Worm  in 
the  Fading  Darkness,  and,  remarking 
that  be  bad  no  Idea  Worms  rose  so  Ear- 
ly, swallowed  him  with  Avidity. 

*'  Moral:  Virtue  sometimes  o'erleaps 
itself  and  (•oin<'s  down  on  the  Other  Side. 
Moral  Reflection:  It 's  a  Poor  Proverb 
that  works  both  Wavs. ** 

Beneath  this  was  written  in  a  boyish 
hand,  ''  Bv  R.  ^^'are.  Fable  Editor, 
N.  Y.  World.'* 

Geortje  laughed  heartily.  **  She's  a 
smart  out',"  be  mused.  "  Tbat  *8  l)et- 
ter  than  half  tlie  fables  in  the  World.'* 

At  last  be  came  to  a  page  on  which 
was  a  curious  and  elaboratelv  inter- 
woven  nionoirani.  It  had  been  made  in 
pencil,  and  then  nearly  rubbed  out,  and 
covere(l  with  bastv  scrawls.  Under  it 
was  written,  "  I)u  bist  so  nah*  und  doch 
so  fiTii."'  George  could  not  translate 
the  nu»tt(>,  but  be  studied  the  mono<n*am 
with  an  eaixir,  though  faint  suspicion. 
With  bis  ])encil  he  traced  again  the  lines 
that  had  l>een  erased,  and  proved  pret- 
ty clcu'iy  to  bis  own  satisfaction  that  the 
letters  w»  re  **  (J.  W.  I.,'*  the  initials  of 


his  own  name.  He  was  now  burning 
with  curiosity  to  know  the  meaning  of 
what  was  written  below  ;  but  suddenly 
he  perceived  that  the  train  had  stopped 
and  the  passengers  were  moving.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  hurried  out,  but 
in  his  next  interval  of  leisure  he  copied 
the  inscription  and  took  it  to  a  friend. 

**Here,  Will,*'  said  he,  **you  un- 
derstand French.  Tell  me  what  that 
means.*' 

**  That  ain't  French !  **  cried  his  friend, 
with  the  scorn  of  superior  knowledge. 
**  It  *8  German.  It  means,  *  Thou  art  so 
near  and  yet  so  far.*  " 

**  Thanks!"  said  Georgre,  hurrvinor 
away  delighted.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  confirmed  his  suspicion.  It  was 
certainly  appropriate.  Circumstances 
had  often  thrown  them  near  together, 
and  yet  they  were  held  far  apart  by 
pride,  dignity,  and  social  laws.  George 
rather  made  up  his  mind  that  if  she  felt 
a  special  interest  in  him,  as  he  was  now 
almost  sure,  it  was  his  place  to  break 
down  these  intanv^ible  barriers,  and  meet 
her  as  a  friend.  He  studied  the  little 
note-book  with  increasing  interest,  as  it 
revealed  to  him  more  of  Miss  Ware's 
character,  and  when,  a  few  days  later, 
he  received  a  note  from  her,  making  in- 
quiries about  it  and  inclosing  stamps  for 
its  return  to  her  if  it  had  been  found,  he 
shook  his  head. 

**  No  you  don't.  Miss  Ware.  I  'm  go- 
ing to  have  this  little  keepsake  of  you,  if 
you  won't  speak  to  me."  So  he  wrote  a 
reply,  gravely  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  it,  and  put 
her  stamps  away  to  return  them  to  her 
when  he  should  next  see  her,  thinkinj; 
that  would  be  an  easy  nio<lc  of  opening 
the  friendly  conversation  which  he  an- 
ticipated. He  put  her  letter  in  his  pock- 
et with  quite  a  sentimental  feeling  of 
tenderness,  and  at  night,  when  he  looked 
for  it  to  read  it  again,  was  provoked  and 
disgusted  to  find  he  had  inadvertently 
torn  it  up  to  light  a  cigar. 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  was  again  ex- 
amining the  note-book,  and  as  he  lingered 
at  a  page  covered  with  the  addresses  of 
her  friends,  street  numbers  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  or  the  names  of  bank- 
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era  in  Europe,  bis  attention  was  arrested 
by  this  one:  **  I.  G.  W.  Care  Lombard 
and  Odin,  Geneva,  or  Poste  Restante, 
Stuttgart.'* 

**  I.  G.  W.,**  — those  were  the  letters 
of  the  curious  monogram.  Some  friend, 
lover  perhaps,  near  to  her  heart  by  ties 
of  love  or  kindred,  far  away  in  a  foreign 
land.  His  mistake  flashed  upon  him  as 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  aloud. 

**  Oh,  you  conceited  ass,"  he  cried, 
**  to  think  Miss  Ware  had  written  your 
monos:ram  with  a  sentimental  motto 
in  her  note-book!  And  you  were  go- 
ing to  take  pity  on  the  poor  girl,  and 
break  down  the  barrier!  Oh,  George, 
your  imagination  is  running  away  with 
you.'* 

He  really  wanted  to  tell  somebody 
about  it,  for  it  seemed  too  good  a  joke  to 
keep.  Ilis  view  of  the  matter  changed 
radically,  and  he  was  now  repelled  by 
the  idea  of  trying  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  a  huiy  who  probably  felt  herself 
above  him,  and  he  dismissed  the  matter 
from  lii>  mind.  But  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  Miss  Ware  took  the  train  at  New- 
field,  on  her  return,  he  remembered  her 
stamps  in  his  pocket,  and  found  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  return  them  to 
her,  sayinjij  gravely, — 

**  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  find  your 
book.  I  have  inquired  of  every  one  I 
thought  likely  to  know  anything  about 
it,  and  looked  through  all  the  coaches 
that  might  have  been  on  the  train  that 
day.'' 

**  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  have  pjiven  you 
so  much  trouble,"  she  said.  She  had  on 
her  dignity  now,  that  quiet  reserve,  that 
held  him  softly  at  a  distance;  but  it  car- 
ried with  it  such  grace  and  gentleness 
that  he  was  not  sure  but  he  liked  it  bet- 
ter than  her  friendliness  and  fun.  lie 
quietly  disclaimed  her  gratitude,  and 
then  sat  sortinjj  his  tickets,  wishinjj  he 
could  think  of  something  further  to  say. 
He  became  aware  that  she  was  scrutiniz- 
ing him  closely;  he  could  feel,  without 
seeinj'  it,  her  keen  and  searching  gaze. 
But  it  gave  him  no  uneasiness;  ho  knew 
he  was  handsome  and  well  dn^ssed,  and 
he  had  no  objeetion  to  Miss  Ware  look- 


ing at  him  just  as  long  as  she  chose. 
His  conscience  pricked  him  a  little  for 
having  lied  to  her  so  calmly ;  perhaps  she 
valued  her  book  highly.  Never  mind,  he 
could  suddenly  discover  it  and  send  it  to 
her  yet;  he  did  not  care  much  to  keep  it. 
And  then,  by  some  association  of  ideasi 
he  remembered  his  mental  experience 
that  night  he  had  the  toothache,  the  sud- 
den awakening  of  his  conscience.  He 
recalled  his  analogy  about  the  white 
muslin  and  pink  ribbons;  he  had  been 
much  pleased  with  it  at  the  time,  and 
had  felt  it  quite  convincing;  but  now 
it  dawned  upon  him,  in  a  vague,  half* 
expressed  fashion,  that  his  snowy  linen 
and  faultless  attire  were  in  their  way  as 
nice  and  dainty  as  any  feminine  adorn- 
ments, and  that  he  did  not  deem  extreme 
personal  purity  and  neatness  of  the  out- 
er man  inconsistent  with  his  position 
and  business,  or  with  his  character  as 
a  man  of  the  world.  Was  there  hon- 
estly any  reason  why  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart  could  not  be  equally  spotless 
and  pure?  There  awoke  within  him  a 
strange  and  irresistible  longing  for  Ids 
lost  moral  excellence  and  goodness,  a 
loathing  of  the  foul  stain  \\\ton  his  char- 
acter, which  all  at  once  seemed  intolera* 
bly  hideous  and  dark.  He  rose  hastily 
and  walked  away,  fearing  to  betray  his 
emotion.  AVhat  was  it  about  this  girl  that 
awoke  such  thoughts  within  him?  Was 
it  her  influence,  or  something  else,  that 
had  raised  this  storm  of  feeling?  He 
had  a  decided  and  uneasy  conviction 
that  he  was  going  to  have  trouble  with 
his  well-behaved  conscience.  Why  could 
he  not  take  things  easy,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done?  He  had  thought  this  thing 
all  over  and  scttle<l  it  to  his  sat ii«f action, 
and  now  why  could  n't  it  stay  settled? 
Such  mental  experience  as  this,  to  say 
the  least,  was  very  disagreeable. 

Another  good  influence  came  into  his 
life  that  winter,  when  an  older  brother, 
who  had  been  several  years  in  Califor- 
nia, returned  to  New  England,  having 
accepted  a  position  on  the  Towasset  rail- 
way. Tliey  would  keep  house  at  To- 
wasset, so  that  George  could  come  and 
live  with  them.  Mrs.  Allen  Ingloside 
took  a  great  fancy   to  her  handsome. 
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agreeable  brother-in-law.  She  was  a 
brijrht,  cheerful,  good  little  woman;  rath- 
er too  good  for  comfort,  George  feared, 
when  one  evening,  early  in  their  acquaint- 
ance, she  invited  him  to  go  to  prayer- 
meotiiig  with  her,  as  if  she  expected  liim 
to  jump  at  the  chance.  George  found 
somo  polite  and  excellent  reason  for  de- 
clining, but  did  not  feel  quite  even  with 
her  until  he  invited  her  to  go  out  driv- 
ing with  him  on  Sunday  afternoon.  But 
he  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  the  new  experi- 
ence. It  was  a  good  thinjj  for  this  home- 
less  man,  who  had  lived  in  hotels  for 
vears,  to  know  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  a  Christian  househohi  and  the  love 
of  a  little  child.  The  moral  superiority 
of  his  brother's  family  was  not  so  op- 
pressive ;is  it  might  have  been,  if  he  had 
not  felt  himself  to  be  their  superior  in 
more  important  respects.  Lucy  Ingle- 
sido  was  a  pretty  nice  Httle  sister,  — 
he  would  not  think  of  being  ashamed  of 
her  anywhere;  but  her  grammar  was 
sometimes  defective,  she  ate  with  her 
knife  and  said  '*8ir'*  to  him,  deferred 
to  him  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  eti- 
quette, and  had  the  most  profound  and 
openly  avowed  admiration  of  his  polished 
adilress  and  jjraceful  manners. 

(Jeorue's  new  friends  and  interests 
absorlu'd  his  mind  so  that  he  seldom 
thonrrht  of  Rosamond  Ware,  and  she  did 
not  take  the  train  again  that  winter, 
thouirh  he  noticed  Iut  once  or  twice  at 
the  station,  when  she  had  driven  over 
with  s  »nie  friend.  But  when  midsum- 
mer came,  her  New  York  friends  came 
with  it.  Thev  were  eaj'cr  as  b«  fore  for 
|)ienics  and  excursions,  and  he  began  to 
<ee  her  often.  She  grew  very  friendly 
in  her  manner,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
smile  and  pleasant  good  morning;  and 
thou;;h  sh(^  soinetinies  just  paid  her  fare 
and  saiil  no  more,  still  George  noticed 
she  almost  always  detained  him  for  a 
few  words.  Thev  often  left  things  on  the 
train,  tint  he  must  look  up;  sometimes 
she  had  a  han<lfnl  of  letters,  and  asked 
him  to  post  them;  >he  sent  by  him  for  a 
mileage  ticket.  an<l  that  involved  two  or 
three  interviews;  or  perhaps  the  whole 
party  wanted  excursion  tickets  to  some 
point  on  the  line,  and  she  8eem«'d  to  be 
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the  leader,  and  arranged  the  bnsiness. 
There  was  no  other  passenger  on  the 
train  who  so  often  needed  to  speak  with 
him,  and  he  sometimes  suspected  that 
she  sought  a  pretext  for  conversation; 
and  yet  lier  reason  was  always  such  a 
good  one  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible. 
She  occasionally  added  some  general  re- 
mark, to  whicli  George  responded  in  the 
same  tone,  but  he  never  felt  himself  upon 
any  secure  footing  of  acquaintance.  He 
never  presumed  upon  the  opportunities 
she  gave  him,  nor  made  any  advance 
toward  her;  for  it  pleased  him  better  to 
wateh  her  afar  off,  as  it  were,  and  yet 
be  near  her  and  talk  with  her,  and  a 
definite  ac(}uaintance  would  in  some  way 
have  robbed  tlie  affair  of  half  its  attrac- 
tion. He  liked  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Gi3rman  motto  in  the  note-book. 

But  vague  and  indefinite  as  was  his 
interest  in  Miss  Ware,  her  moral  influ- 
ence over  him  was  ever  growing  stronger. 
He  felt,  or  fancied  he  did,  a  purity  and 
nobility  of  character  that  put  him  con- 
stantly to  shame.  If  George  had  lost 
his  integrity  in  spite  of  good  influences- 
he  would  not  have  remained  so  scnsitive- 
to  them,  but  he  had  for  years  been  sor^ 
rounded  by  men  many  of  whom  had  a 
moral  standard  even  lower  than  his  own» 
But  now  Ids  conscience  had  been  once 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  had  m^ver 
slept  so  soundly  since;  his  life  in  his 
brother's  family  had  been  a  daily  rebuke 
to  him,  and  when  he  came  again  to  meet 
this  girl  whose  touch  had  first  rouse<l  hia 
better  nature  he  found  himself  torment- 
ed with  a  constant  inward  struggle.  He 
felt  ashamed  to  receive  the  tacit  confi- 
dence she  showed  in  him,  to  meet  the 
clear,  direct  gaze  of  her  truthful  eyes, 
and  then  go  away  and  **  manipulate " 
his  returns,  or  **  hypothecate  **  the  fares 
she  paid  him.  He  could  no  longer  shake 
off  these  thoughts  as  lightlv  as  he  had 
done  at  first;  if  he  succeeded  in  ban- 
ishing them  during  his  active  business 
hours,  they  returned  upon  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone;  he  would  awake  in  the 
night  to  a  horror  of  darkness  and  shame. 
He  was  angry  with  himself,  because  he 
could  no  longer  regard  the  matter  as  he 
had  done;  angry  with  Miss  Ware,  when 
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he  dimly  recognized  her  influence;  rest- 
less, impatient,  and  unhappy. 

One  evening  the  party  from  Wareham 
took  the  train  at  New  field  on  their  way 
home.  George  was  surprised  not  to  find 
Mi^s  Ware  amon?  them  when  lie  took 
their  fares,  as  he  fancied  he  had  seen 
her.  Just  before  they  i-eached  the  station, 
he  stepjied  out  on  the  last  platform  to 
alight,  and  tliere  she  sat  ui)on  the  steps 
of  the  car,  with  a  young  man  whose  con- 
.•*picu()U8  society-pin  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  he  was  a  freshman  at  Yale. 
They  rose  as  he  came  out,  and  Miss 
Ware  at  once  pulled  out  her  ticket; 
but  her  companion  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

**Stop,  Miss  Rosamond,'*  he  said, 
**  we  've  got  to  the  station.*' 

*'  What  do  you  mean?  "  she  asked. 

**  Why,  don't  you  see?  "  he  went  on, 
unheeding  the  si.*vere,  indignant  gaze, 
which  George  noted  <lislinctly,  **  It  's 
Mr.  Conductor's  liusiness  to  take  our 
fare,  and  he  has  n't  done  it,  and  now  he 
can't  help  himsirlf.  We  've  got  to  the 
station.  All  he  can  do  is  to  stop  the  train 
and  put  us  off,  and  that  's  just  what  we 
want." 

He  looked  up  at  George  for  admiring 
recognition  of  his  smartness. 

**  Pay  your  fare,  Al  James,  or  I  ^hall 
pay  it  for  you,"  said  Rosamond,  sternly. 
''  I  don't  want  Mr.  Conductor  to  think 
I  go  traveling  around  the  country  with  a 
thief  and  a  swindler." 

"Why,  that's  all  right,"  said  Al, 
looking  rather  shamefaced,  and  pulling 
out  his  money.  *'  The  railroad  swin<lles 
us  all  the  time,  taking  siicli  big  fares,  and 
it 's  onlv  fair  to  "ret  a  little  of  it  back 
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**  I  call  it  stealing,"  said  Rosamond, 
shortly,  as  she  stepped  off  the  car,  **  and 
I  'm  sorry  your  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  so  hazv." 

George  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  time, 
an<l  that  night,  when  he  found  himself 
alone  with  his  conscience,  the  words 
thief  and  swindler  ran*'  unpleasantly  in 
his  ears.  If  Miss  Ware  regarded  that 
little  evasion  as  such  a  serious  matter, 
what  would  she  think  of  him  ?  She 
would  call  hiin  a  thief  and  swindler  in 


sober  earnest.  He  was  guilty  of  steal- 
ing, —  of  crime  which,  if  known,  would 
make  him  an  object  of  horror  and  loath- 
ing to  all  pure  and  good  people,  such  as 
Rosamond  Ware  or  his  sister  Lucy.  It 
gave  him  no  relief  just  now  to  think  of 
others  no  better  than  himself;  that  there 
were  other  swindlers  who  were  respect- 
ed and  esteemed ;  that  nobody  would  ever 
discover  it ;  and  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  last  thought  had  more  of  sting  than 
comfort.  Thief  and  swindler !  The  stain 
upon  him,  though  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  was  no  less  black  and  horrible, 
a  secret  plague  spot. 

**  Oh,  I^rd,  I  can't  stand  this! "  ho 
muttered,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  about. 
''  I  '11  swear  off  for  a  month,  at  least, 
and  see  how  it  seems  to  be  honest.  Let 
me  see ;  it  *s.now  the  dd  of  August.  From 
now  till  the  3d  of  September,  I  won't 
take  a  cent  of  money  that  don't  honest- 
ly belong  to  me,  and  after  that  we  Ml 
see;  so  now  be  satisfied,  and  let  me 
alone."  Having  thrown  this  sop  to  his 
conscience,  he  resolutely  banished  the 
matter  from  his  mind,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a 
vague  sense  of  pleasure,  and  had  hardly 
time  to  wonder  what  it  meant,  when  he 
recalled  his  resolution  of  the  ni;rht  lie- 
fore,  and  was  delighted  to  find  how  light- 
hearted  and  happy  it  made  him  to  feel 
like  an  honest  man.  *'  I  shall  be  con- 
foundedly hard  up,"  he  thought;  **  and 
there  's  those  debts  I  meant  to  pay.  Bnt 
never  mind,  I  '11  get  along  ^mehow  for 
a  month,  and  be  able  to  look  Miss  Ware 
in  the  face,  or  anybody  else,  without  be- 
injr  ashamed  of  myself." 

lie  looked  out  for  her  with  interest 
after  that,  almost  as  if  he  ox|)cctod  her 
to  know  the  change  in  him.  He  had  an 
opera-glass  that  one  of  them  had  left 
in  the  car;  he  meant  to  give  it  to  Miss 
Ware,  and  next  time  he  saw  her  he  took 
it  from  his  poi-ket,  saying,  '*  Did  you 
leave  an  opera-glass  on  the  train,  a  jfew 
days  ago  ? '  * 

**  Oh,  did  you  find  one?  "  said  she, 
gladly.  ^*  I  did  n't  lose  it  myself,  bat 
one  of   my  friends  has  licen  mourning 
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the  loss  of  hers.  Yes,  thank  you,  this 
is  it,*'  as  he  j;ave  it  to  her.  **  She  will 
bo  so  much  oblised.** 

George  bowed,  and  passed  on.  Half  a 
dozen  words  from  Rosamond  Ware  said 
more  than  an  hour's  talk  from  some 
women.  When  she  left  the  train  her 
eyes  again  said,  Thank  you,  as  she  gave 
him  a  grateful  smile.  When  he  went 
back  into  the  bajijage  car  he  sat  down 
besidu  his  brother,  who  was  on  the  train 
that  (lav. 

''  Who  was  that  young  lady  you 
helpi'd  off  just  now?  "  said  Allen  Ingle- 
side. 

"  I  helped  off  half  a  dozen,"  said 
Geor;^e. 

*'  She  's  in  love  with  you." 

*'  Did  she  tell  you  so?  *'  George  an- 
swered, carelessly,  trying  not  to  look 
delighted. 

**  Yes,  she  did,  by  the  way  she  looked 
at  you,  as  you  walked  down  the  plat^ 
form." 

**  Is  that  the  way  Lucy  looks  at  you?  " 
laughed  George. 

*'  Xo,"  retorted  his  brother.  *'  Lucy 
can't:  she  has  n't  jjot  eves  like  this  one. 
Why  don't  you  go  for  her,  George  ? 
She  *8  a  mighty  nice-looking  girl,  some- 
how, and  if  she  's  soft  on  you  it 's  too 
cfood  a  chance  to  lose." 

*' Yes,  whv  don't  I?"  said  he,  sar- 
caslif-ally.  *'  She  's  Governor  Ware's 
daiiixhter." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Allen,  re- 
covering at  once  from  the  announce- 
ment. "Ware  isn't  rich,  for  all  he 
hoMs  his  head  so  high;  and  I  suppose 
she  *s  a  wom:in,  with  eyes  in  her  head,  if 
she  is  (lovernor  Ware's  daughter.  You 
're  a  mighty  nice-looking  fellow.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  it.  You  've  got  the  look 
of  a  gentleman,  besides.  1  bet  this  girl 
wouM  jump  at  you.  1  like  her  looks. 
I  've  noticed  her  before,  and  the  way 
she  lo.»Ued  at  you." 

"  Oh,  >he  's  not  the  kind  I  *d  want  to 
marry,"  said  George,  impatiently;  **  she 
's  too  hii^h  toned.  I  M  have  to  stand  on 
moral  tiptoes  all  the  time  to  associate 
with  her." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  moral 
tiptoes,"  said   Allen  Ingleside,   **but  I 


do  know  it 's  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  man 
to  have  a  wife  that 's  a  little  better  than 
he  is.  1  know  I  'ye  been  through  temp- 
tations when  the  thought  of  Lucy  and 
little  Lu  has  been  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  me;  and  I  don't  believe  there  's  many 
men  but  whaf  are  better  off  for  some 
safeguard." 

George  turned  away.  He  did  not 
want  to  marry  Rosamond  Ware,  but  he 
did  not  care  to  talk  about  it  in  that  way; 
perhaps  because  it  made  him  realize 
what  a  wild  impossibility  such  a  thing 
would  be.  His  brother's  wonls,  how- 
ever, had  made  an  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  wonder  if  Miss  Ware 
were  indeed  particularly  attracted  to- 
ward him.  He  had  noticed  that  keen, 
intent  look  she  often  gave  him,  and  it 
was  odd,  too,  how  she  always  had  to 
speak  to  him  about  something.  But 
next  time  she  went  up  on  the  cars  she 
had  three  young  men  with  her,  bright, 
fine-looking  fellow,^,  all  admiration  and 
devotion,  and  George  did  not  feel* so 
sure  about  it  But  he  was  not  afraid  of 
her  attendants,  and,  purposely  misun- 
derstanding her,  punched  twenty  miles 
from  her  ticket  instead  of  five,  which 
involved  an  explanation. 

'*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 
* '  I  thought  you  said  to  Coles ville.  How- 
ever, I  will  remember  that  I  owe  vou 
fifteen  miles,  and  make  it  right  next 
trip  you  make."  • 

She  assented,  and  Gtiorge  passed  on, 
feeling  that  he  had  not  gained  much, 
after  all.  But  as  he  turned  and  came 
back,  she  looked  up  at  him  as  if  to 
speak,  and  he  paused  and  sat  down  in 
the  seat  behind  her. 

**  Mr.  Ingleside,"  she  said,  **  won't 
you  give  me  three  tickets  from  Ware- 
ham  to  Bethel  Plain  for  that  fifteen 
miles?  —  those  little  stop-over  tickets,  I 
mean.  I  '11  use  them  myself,  but  I 
might  want  to  take  the  other  train.<(." 

He  shook  his  head.  **  I  'd  gladly 
oblige  you.  Miss  Ware,  but  I  'm  afraid 
I  can't  do  that.  1 11  remember  it, 
though." 

**  But  then,"  she  said,  looking  mis- 
chievous, **  you  might  die,  yon  know, 
and  then  I  'd  lose  my  fares." 
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•*  Oh,  no,  I  shan't  die,**  he  said, 
lightly.  '*  I  *m  too  wicked  for  that.** 
And  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
added,  **  Besides,  if  I. should  die,  you 
would  n't  want  to  jjo  on  the  train  anv 
more." 

The  smile  died  out  of  ^er  eyes.  •*  1 
nn;j;ht  have  to,  if  I  did  n't  want  to,**  she 
said,  indifferently,  as  if  she  did  not  re- 
alize the  sisrnificance  of  his  words:  and 
then  she  turned  directly  around,  and  be- 
gan talking  with  her  companions.  The 
young  man  who  sat  beside  her  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  supercilious  air  of 
surprise,  but  although  George  returned 
the  look  with  interest,  he  did  not  mind 
it  half  so  much  as  he  did  that  slow,  de- 
liberate turning  of  Aliss  Ware's  head. 
There  was  something  very  expressive 
about  it,  as  there  was  about  everything 
she  did.  Me  felt  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased and  di.«gust('(l  with  him,  that  he 
liad  sunk  in  her  opinion,  and  he  fancied 
her  manner  was  more  distant  when  he 
met  her  afterward. 

Meantime  the  month  was  slipping 
awav,  and  he  had  no  definite  idea  what 
he  should  do  at  the  end  of  it.  Deep  in 
his  mind,  not  vet  acknowledged  to  him- 
self,  was  the  secret  conviction  that  the 
vow  he  had  taken  would  not  be  renewed; 
that  one  month  of  honest  dealing  was 
all  the  concession  he  could  afford  to  his 
8<.'ruples.  But  he  did  not  think  of  the 
matter  much,  feeling  that  he  should 
have  a  struggle  with  himstdf  any  way  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  there  was  no 
use  anticipating  it.  But  he  confessed 
to  himself  that  he  had  not  been  so  hap- 
py for  years  as  these  last  few  weeks 
had  made  him. 

The  first  of  September  was  close  at 
hand,  when  one  day,  Ht  evening,  the 
partv  from  Wareham  were  going  home 
on  the  train,  (rcorge  found  Miss  Ware 
at  the  end  of  the  last  car,  sitting  out 
on  the  steps  with  the  young  man  they 
called  Al  James;  and  after  taking  their 
fares  he.  went  back  into  the  car  and  sat 
down  in  the  scat  at  the  end,  though  with 
no  intention  of  listening.  George  was  a 
thief,  but  he  was  noeave8dn)p[M»r.  One 
must  draw  a  line  somewheri*.  He  drew 
\\.   there.     But  the  winilow  was   open; 


the  voices  outside  were  clear  and  pene- 
trating, and  raised  above  the  ordiiiarj 
tone.  George's  hearing  was  acute,  and 
the  first  words  so  arrested  his  attention 
that  he  listened  in  spite  of  himself. 

^*  Oh,  Miss  Rosamond,"  said  Al  James, 
**  I  hear  your  pet  conductor  is  up  to 
some  little  dodges.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  **  asked 
Miss  Ware.  There  was  an  indignant 
ring  in  her  voice. 

**  Sereno  Trask  was  telling  me  about 
it,"  he  replied.  **  His  father 's  a  direct- 
or, and  lie  *s  loaiin'  round  on  the  en- 
gines half  the  time.  He  said  one  of  the 
freight  conductors  told  him  that  Ingle- 
side  gobbled  the  fartis.  He  said  he  'd 
been  suspected  for  some  time,  but  the 
8U])erintendent  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
and  would  n't  listen  to  anything.  But 
finally  they  stirred  up  the  president, 
and  last  Monday  they  began  watching 
him;  had  detectives  or  experts  go  on 
the  train,  ])erhaps.  I  don*t  know  about 
that,  exactly,  but  they  were  going  to  spot 
him.  Sereno  said  it  was  a  great  secret, 
of  course;  but  he  **  — 

**  It  *s  a  lie,**  said  Miss  Ware,  warm- 
ly, —  **  a  cruel,  wicked  lie!  Don't  you 
ever  repeat  it  again.** 

*' Why,  how  do  you  know?"  cried 
her  companion,  in  surprise.  '*  What  do 
you  pi(rk  up  cudgels  for  the  fellow  so 
for?  You  don't  know  anything  about 
him.** 

*'Mr.  Ingleside  is  my  friend,"  she 
said,  with  spirit.  **  I  would  vouch  for 
his  integrity  anywhere,  or  trust  him  with 
anything.  Besides,  he  has  been  good 
to  me.  I  have  been  indebted  to  him 
for  a  great  many  little  m'ts  of  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  if 
I  could  not  defend  him  when  I  hear  him 
stabbed  like  that.  Such  a  mean,  cow- 
ardly slander!  It  is  cruel  as  murtler, 
and  a  great  deal  meaner.  A  man's 
character  is  more  precious  than  life,  and 
yet  a  boy  like  you  can  hint  it  away  in 
that  style,  and  your  victim  never  know 
it.  Do  vou  tell  Sert»no  Trask  noTor  to 
repeat  that  story  again,  and  to  go  and 
learn  the  ninth  commandment." 

George  sat  within,  feeling  that  a  cri- 
sis had  come  upon  hiui.     Tlie  questiot 
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that  had  been  latent  In  his  mind  for 
woeks  now  came  forward  and  demand- 
ed an  imniediate  answer,  and  he  recog- 
nized that  the  decision  made  would  be 
final.  Nothing  in  the  future  would  ever 
arouse  him  more  thoroughly  than  this 
jrirl's  words  had  done.  His  fright  at  her 
companion's  disclosure  and  his  gratitude 
for  his  narrow  e>cape  from  detection 
wfn?  powerful  motives,  but  his  strong- 
est emotion  was  that  awakened  by  this 
genuine  expression  of  confidence  and 
trust  from  the  lips  of  Rosamond  Ware. 
All  that  was  good  and  noble  within  him 
awoke,  and  cried  out  in  answer.  He 
hesitated,  balanced;  a  wave  of  feeling 
swept  over  him,  and  he  yielded. 

*'  I  will,"  he  said,  solemnly.  With 
a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  prompts 
men  to  take  an  oath  upon  a  sacred  book, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  the  little  black 
note-book;  but  upon  the  brink  of  deci- 
sive action  a  sudden  sense  of  his  own 
weakness  overwhehned  him.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  past  sin  taunted  him.  If  he 
tnok  this  vow,  could  he  ever  keep  it? 
This  exalted  mood  would  pass  away,  as 
other  moods  had  done,  and  in  the  com- 
mon, dailv  life  to  come  the  old  infiu- 
eiues  would  overpower  him;  his  resolu- 
tion would  not  stand  the  test  of  years. 
He  paused,  appalled  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  moral  decay.  He  turned 
the  cover  of  the  book,  and  the  motto 
on  the  fly-leaf  stared  him  in  the  face: 
*'  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  streiwtheneth  me."  It  seemed  a 
glorious  and  inspiring  answer  to  these 
siekenin.;  doubts,  ami  the  heart  of  tliis 
prayerless  man  laid  hold  upon  it,  and 
went  forth  in  a  strong  and  speechless 
cry  for  some  divine,  immortal  strength, 
beyond  his  own,  to  supplement  his  hu- 
man will.  He  raised  his  ri«;ht  hand, 
and  laid  it  on  the  little  book  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  solemnity. 

**  I  swear  that  I  will  never  again  take 
to  myself  one  cent  of  money,  or  anything 
else,  that  does  not  honestly  belong  to 
me;  and  may  the  God  my  mother  wor- 
shiped help  me  to  keep  this  vow,  for  I 
can  never  keep  it  of  myself."  He  soft- 
ly repeated  these  words,  and  then  rose 
to  his  feet  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and 


relief,  like  one  who,  having  long  been 
stifled  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
draws  a  deep,  free  breath  of  pure  air 
again.  He  looked  out;  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  station.  He  walked  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  car,  alighted 
while  they  were  yet  in  motion,  and 
turned  to  meet  Miss  Ware.  Her  eyes 
were  still  bright,  and  her  face  aglow 
with  indignation  and  excitement,  and  as 
he  held  up  his  hand  to  assist  her  she 
laid  her  own  in  it,  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
hand  chisp  of  friendship,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

The  solemnity  of  that  hour  remained 
with  George  Ingleside  for  days,  and 
when  the  exaltation  of  his  mood  passed 
away  his  abiding  purpose  was  un- 
changed. His  repentance,  for  the  time 
at  least,  was  honest  and  sincere,  and  he 
immediately  began  laying  aside  money 
to  accumulate  until  he  should  have  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  back  to  the  rail- 
road company  all  he  had  taken  from 
them  dishonestly.  Miss  Waro's  friends 
were  scattering  from  Wareham,  and  he 
knew  she  had  gone  herself,  though  he 
had  not  seen  her.  Mr.  Ware  had  made 
complaint  at  the  office  that  the  train  had 
run  by  a  signal,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  followed  stated  that  upon  the 
occasion  referred  to  he  had  gone  to 
take  tlie  train  with  his  two  daughters, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  their  jour- 
ney by  another  route.  George  was 
deeply  chagrined  that  his  train  should 
have  been  so  negligent;  he  generally 
had  an  eye  out  when  they  passed  Ware- 
ham,  and  he  purposed  to  make  Miss 
Ware  the  handsomest  apology  in  his 
power  the  next  time  he  saw  her. 

About  two  weeks  later  she  took  the 
train  on  her  return,  and  George  was  im- 
pressed, as  he  had  never  been  before,  by 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  her  figure. 
Her  traveling  dress  had  heretofore  been 
severely  plain  and  unbecoming,  as  was 
also  the  mountain  dress  she  wore  on 
their  excursions;  and  she  had  seemed 
curiously  indifferent  to  all  tlie  little  arts 
of  dress  whereby  most  women  strive  to 
look  their  prettiest.  She  had,  neverthe- 
less, been  always  lady-like  and  attractivey 
but  there  was  now  about  her  that  inde- 
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scribabic,  iiiipre>sive  something  we  call 
•*  style,"  which  is  to  some  men  —  and 
George  was  one  of  them  —  more  effective 
than  beauty ;  and  by  the  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  color  and  outline  she  had  made 
herself  prelty  and  bewitching,  and  al- 
most beautiful.  She  seemed  alive,  in- 
tense, full  of  some  suppressed  excite- 
ment, lie  knew  her  keen  glance  was 
upon  him,  as  he  was  busy  taking  the 
fares,  before  he  reached  her.  It  confused 
him,  and  he  deferred  his  apology  for 
the  present.  Not  long  after,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  car,  she  detained 
him,  and  asked  if,  by  and  by,  when  it 
was  convenient,  she  might  have  a  few 
minutes*  talk  with  him.  George  was  de- 
lighted with  the  proposition,  but  assent- 
ed with  outward  com{)osure,  and  in  his 
next  interval  of  leisure  he  sought  her. 
She  indicated  that  he  should  take  the 
seat  beside  her,  and  spoke  of  the  in- 
cident of  a  fortnight  before,  when  his 
train  had  passed  the  signal,  thinking  he 
ou^ht  to  know  of  it.  He  then  made 
the  a])ol()gy  he  had  intended,  and  after 
receiving  it  most  graciously  she  (juietly 
turned  the  conviTsation  to  other  things, 
and  George  found  himself  talking  gayly 
with  her  upon  general  principles,  lie 
was  sorry  when  his  duties  compelled 
him  to  leave  her;  but  after  he  had  been 
through  the  train  again,  a  bright  idea 
struck  him. 

**  Whv  not  trv  it  acrain  ?  *'  he  thoutrht. 
*•  She  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  but  if  she 
don't  like  it  this  time,  I  '11  soon  find  it 
out."  So  he  went  back,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  again.  She  looked  up  with 
a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome;  nothing 
could  be  more  affable  and  friendly  than 
her  manner.  Iler  conversation  was  piq- 
uant, stimulating,  suggestive,  throwing 
new,  vivid  light  on  old,  thought-worn 
topics.  It  seemed  to  George  that  he  had 
never  before  talked  with  any  one  so 
agreeable,  thon^ih  he  did  afterward  re- 
member  that  it  was  himself,  and  not  she, 
who  did  most  of  the  talking.  She  drew 
him  (Kit  u])()n  subjects  where  he  was 
well  informed  and  intelligent;  he  felt  he 
was  appearing  at  his  best,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  his  own  elo<juence,  while  she 
listened  with  graceful,  eager  attention. 


The  shadows  of  evening  gathered,  the 
brakeman  lighted  the  lamps,  the  people 
were  gradually  leaving  the  train,  there 
was  no  one  near  them,  they  two  were 
alone  together  in  the  dim  light.  George 
was  not  at  all  romantic,  but  the  situa- 
tion and  surroundings  did  heighten  his 
enjoyment.  He  left  Miss  Ware  with 
reluctance  when  the  train  drew  near  a 
station;  he  came  back  eagerly  when  Iiis 
duties  were  over,  to  catch  the  frank  wel- 
come of  her  eyes.  He  noticed  that  she 
never  alluded  to  their  previous  acquaint- 
ance. He  would  have  liked  to  recall 
their  first  meeting,  or  some  subsequent 
incident,  but  she  delicately  controlled 
the  conversation,  and  ho  was  not  able  to 
do  it. 

Just  before  they  reached  Wareham 
there  was  an  unexpected  detention:  a 
rock  had  fallen  on  the  track  from  an 
overhan«;in(;  hill- side,  and  it  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  they  could  remove  it  and 
go  on.  George  thought  of  Miss  War» 
as  soon  as  the  train  started,  and,  remem- 
bering that  the  Wareham  stage  would 
have  left  some  time  before,  he  hurrieil 
to  her  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  asked 
if  the  detention  would  occasion  her  any 
trouble. 

**  Oh,  yes!  "  she  cried.  **  I  was  in- 
tending to  go  up  in  the  stage.  Bat 
then,"  she  added,  *Mt  is  no  niattc<ir.  I 
can  easily  walk  up." 

**  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  he,  eager- 
ly, ''  I  will  put  my  train  in  the  care  of 
the  baggage- master,  and  go  up  with  you. 
I  can  gt^t  back  in  time  to  go  over  to  To- 
wasset  on  the  next  train." 

*'  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  decidedly.  •*  I 
could  not  think  of  giving  you  so  much 
trouble." 

George  was  stung  bv  her  n>fusa1.  He 
had  made  the  offer  upm  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, without  stopping  for  refle4*tion, 
and  now  he  thought  Miss  Ware  (K'emed 
it  presumption.  He  had  never  miMint  to 
give  her  nn  op)>ort unity  to  snub  him;  ha 
did  not  think  he  deserved  it  now. 

*•  Very  well,  suit  yourself,"  he  said, 
and  left  her.  But  his  pride  then  took  a 
sudden  turn.  '^  I  will  go,"  he  resolved. 
**  It  is  n*t  safe  for  her  to  walk  up  alone, 
and  my  offer  was  jHTfectly  proper,  and 
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iA\Q  had  no  biksiness  to  refuse  it.  I 
won't  be  put  down  so!  '* 

lie  giive  tlie  necessary  directions  to 
tlie  l)a;^;ia;ie- master,  and  left  the  train 
at  Warrhani.  Wlien  it  had  moved  off 
witliout  him,  he  turned  and  confronted 
Miss  Ware,  throwinjj  the  li<jht  of  his 
lantern  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  and  misty  with  tears  of  distress; 
she  advanced  a  step,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ingleside,"  she  said,  »*I 
shall  be  grateful  and  glad  beyon«l  meas- 
ure for  your  protection  and  escort.  I 
did  n't  dare  to  give  you  so  much  trouble, 
but  I  wanted  you  to  come  with  me,  aw- 
fully." 

Ah,  how  his  wounded  pride  and  vanity 
were  healed !  He  turned  away  to  con- 
ceal his  dilight,  and  put  her  trunk,  with 
his  lantern,  in  the  little  depot,  while  she 
arranged  her  dress  for  walking.  They 
were  ready  in  a  moment,  and  as  they 
started  she  put  her  band  within  his 
arm.  Georj^e  will  not  soon  forget  that 
walk.  Miss  Ware  had  such  a  quick  and 
spirited  t<ttp  thaf  the  mere  exercise  was 
pleasure ;  she  seemed  so  gay  and  bright 
and  full  of  life;  and  when  they  passed 
throun^h  dark  and  gloom v  woods,  where 
the  moonlight  could  not  penetrate,  she 
turned  and  tlianked  him  again  grate- 
fully,  and  wondered  what  she  should 
have  done,  in  that  awful  place,  if  it 
had  nut  been  for  his  kindness.  There 
came  ovt-r  him  a  kren  sense  of  how 
much  he  owed  this  girl,  how  stroug  had 
been  her  power  over  him  for  go^d;  of 
the  disgrace  and  exposure  from  which 
her  words  had  saved  him;  and  he  longed 
to  express  his  gratitude.  It  would  be 
iuipossibh'  to  tell  her  the  whole  black 
story,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
help  acknowledging  in  so:ne  way  how 
much  she  had  done  for  him.  But  when, 
at  last,  they  {)arted  in  the  village  street 
of  Warehaui,  aiul  after  a  few  sincere  and 
hearty  wort  Is  of  gratitude  she  laid  her 
hand  in  his,  to  say  good-by,  he  held  it 
tight  for  an  instant,  dumb  with  strong 
emotion,  and  simply  saiil  good-night,  and 
turned  awav. 

"  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't,  on  the  whole," 
he  muttered  as  he  walked  rapidly  back 


to  the  station.  **  I  should  n*t  have  said 
what  I  meant  to,  and  likely  as  not  she  'd 
have  thought  I  was  making  love  to  her, 
and  murdered  me  with  rage.  I  believe  I 
never  came  so  near  being  spoony  on  her 
as  I  was  to-night.  How  pretty  and  bright 
she  looked  in  the  moonlightP'  As  ho 
went  back  over  the  ground,  he  reviewed 
the  conversation  they  had  togetlier,  re- 
calling all  her  gayety  and  brightness. 
He  was  just  in  time  for  the  night  train, 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  car,  look- 
ing for  a  seat,  his  brother  Allen  sprang 
up  to  meet  him,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

**  Why,  George,  my  boy,  where  did 
you  come  from  ?  Did  your  train  run  off 
and  leave  you?  " 

**  No,"  replied  George.  **  I  stopped 
over  a  train,  on  some  business." 

•*  Odd  I  did  n't  see  you  before,"  said 
Allen.  **  1  've  got  a  piece  of  news  for 
you.  You  've  got  a  chance  now  to  work 
off  youf  California  fever," 

Ghiorge  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and 
listened  with  interest  while  his  brother 
read  him  a  letter  he  had  just  received 
from  a  friend  in  San  Francisco,  making 
them  both  a  most  advantageous  offer  to 
go  into  business  there. 

**  I  suppose  I  need  n*t  ask  whether 
you  MI  go,"  said  Allen  Ingleside,  when 
he  had  finished  the  letter.  •*  Lucy  is  per- 
fectly wild.  She  has  longed  to  go  back 
ever  since  we  came  East,  but  it 's  better 
luck  than  she  expected  to  be  able  to  take 
you  with  us.'* 

George  could  not  help  catching  his 
brother's  excitement.  The  opening  was 
a  fine  one;  he  had  long  been  anxious  to 
go  West;  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  accept  immediately.  His 
mind  was  at  once  absorbed  by  the  plans 
and  prospects  involved  in  the  sudden 
change,  and  among  other  thoughts  was 
one  of  gratitude  that  his  repentance  had 
come  in  time  for  him  to  leave  the  old 
life,  as  well  as  begin  the  new,  an  honest 
man. 

The  days  that  followed  were  busy  and 
excitinor*  His  resignation  was  handed 
in  at  once,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  they 
were  ready  to  leave;  his  own  arrange- 
ments were   soon    made;  and   ho   only 
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awaited  the  departure  of  his  brother's 
family.  He  often  thought  of  Rosamond 
Ware,  and  hoped  he  might  see  her  once 
again  before  he  left,  though  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  chance  was  a  slight 
one. 

When  the  last  day  came,  a  general 
interest  was  manifest  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  a  group  of  friends  surrounded 
him,  as  he  stood  in  the  ban:<i:aore  car. 

**  Well,  George,'*  said  one,  *' sorry 
to  hear  you  're  going  to  leave.  AVTiat  's 
that  for?     Tired  of  your  place?  '* 

•*  Oh,  no,**  he  answered.  **I  like 
the  railroa<l  very  much,  and  the  people 
along  the  line;  but  my  brother  and  I 
have  had  a  very  good  offer  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  is  anxious  to  return.  He 
came  from  there  a  year  ago,  you  know, 
and  Mrs.  Inglcside  bolongs  there,  and 
wants  to  go  back  to  her  friends;  so  we 
have  decided  to  start.  Yes,  this  is  my 
last  run  on  the  train.*' 

He  stepped  to  the  door;  they  were 
approaching  Wareham,  and  it  was  his 
last  chance.  His  face  grew  bright,  for 
tliere,  upon  the  platform,  stood  tlie  pict- 
uresque little  figure,  waving  the  signal 
flag.  How  lucky  he  was!  He  did  not 
step  off  the  train  to  meet  her,  prefer- 
ring to  wait  until  he  saw  her  in  the  car. 
He  intended  to  stop  and  speak  with  her 
a  few  moments,  tell  her  he  was  going 
away,  and  say  good-by;  it  was  surely 
appropriate,  after  the  pleasant  talk  they 
had  had  together.  As  he  started,  his 
brother,  who  had  been  amusint;  himself 
with  his  little  girl,  called  out  after  him, 
**  Here,  George!  Going  in  the  other  car? 
Take  Lucy  back  to  her  mother,  will 
you?  ** 

George  could  not  very  well  refuse. 
He  took  the  child,  muttering  grimly, 
»» I  *ll  bet  she  Ml  think  it 's  mine.** 

As  he  passed  Miss  Ware  his  emotion 
unsettled  him. 


**  God  bless  her,"  he  said  to  himself. 
**  If  I  can't  tell  her  how  much  I  owe  her 
and  what  she  has  been  to  me,  I  won*t 
say  anything.  If  I  once  began,  I  could 
n't  stop  myself."  So  when  he  returned, 
he  simply  said  good  morning,  and  passed 
on  with  an  unspoken  good-by.  When 
they  stopped  at  Bethel  Plain  he  hastened 
to  the  end  of  the  car,  where  Miss  Ware 
was  ready  to  alight.  As  she  came  down 
the  steps  her  face  showed  some  strong 
emotion;  her  eyes  were  dark  with  unshed 
tears,  her  lip  (quivered,  and  the  hand  she 
laid  in  his  trembled  unmistakably.  A 
confused  rush  of  thought  overcame  him. 
She  must  have  heard!  Every  one  oo 
the  train  was  talking  of  him.  Was  it  pos- 
sible she  cared  ?  He  started  a  few  steps 
after  her.  She  was  just  meeting  a  gay 
party  of  friends ;  her  face  was  bright  with 
welcome;  he  heard  her  merry  voice.  He 
laughed  a  little  at  himself  as  he  turned 
away. 

He  has  never  seen  her  since.  Out  in 
California  they  call  him  a  promising  and 
prosperous  business  man.  The  vow  he 
took  has  not  yet  been  oroken;  he  has 
thus  far  been  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  he  has  everywhere  received. 
Sometimes,  when  he  remembers  the  ptst| 
it  seems  that  he  would  give  years  of  life 
if  he  could  look  back  upon  a  stainless 
record  of  unshaken  integrity,  and  his 
growing  horror  of  his  old  sin  is  a  hope- 
ful indication  of  future  rectitude.  Ub 
busy,  active  life  leaves  little  room  for 
dreams  and  fancies,  but  his  air  castles, 
when  he  has  any,  are  always  in  New 
England.  He  turns  first  to  the  marriages 
and  deaths  in  the  Bethel  Courier,  which 
follows  him  across  a  continent,  and  in  the 
inner  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  where 
his  strong  heart  beats  against  it,  there 
is  still  a  little  black  note-book,  worn  with 
frequent  handling,  and  bearing  on  the 
fly-leaf  the  name  of  Bosamond  Ware. 

Katharine  CarringUm, 
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To  have  made  known  to  contempo- 
raries and  to  posterity  what  serfdom 
means  is  the  position  of  Ivan  Turgc^nef 
in  historv.**  Such  are  the  words  of 
Julian  Schmidt,  a  German  critic  of  the 
lii!ihfst  authorify.  They  sound  strange- 
ly ill  our  ears,  for,  much  as  we  have  had 
of  litfiarv  discussion  of  his  works,  we 
are  so  remote  from  the  current  life  of 
Russia  that  we  have  heard  Uttle  of  the 
man  liimsi>lf,  of  his  inheritance  of  hberal 
principles,  or  of  the  early  and  signal 
success  of  his  patriotic  services. 

Few  men  have,  been  born  to  such  tra- 
ditions of  devoted  self-sacrifice  to  the 
cause  of  humsin  freedom.  His  two  un- 
cles, Alexander  and  Nichohis,  were  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  court  of  Ak'ixan- 
dcr  I.  The  elder  was  the  first  compe- 
tent student  of  the  ori;j;inal  archives  of 
Riissian  history,  and  upon  his  researches 
is  based  all  subsequent  work.  The  friend 
of  every  great  liberal  of  his  time,  his  per- 
sonal frankness  and  rectitude  neverthe- 
less saved  him  from  the  suspieion  and 
distrust  of  Nicholas.  The  younger  seems 
the  most  innocent  of  the  many  innocent 
who  were  swept  into  darkness  and  exile 
by  that  wild  whirl  of  rash  and  mistaken 
heroi-m,  the  revolt  of  the  jjtianls  in  I)e- 
cember,  1S25.  His  brilliant  powers,  his 
intellect u:il  training,  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion in  that  day,  promised  a  distinguished 
career.  Yet  only  his  fortunate  absence 
from  the  country  at  the  moment  of  the 
insurrection  saved  his  life.  But  thou<;h 
the  remainder  of  it  was  spent  under 
kinder  skies  than  Siberia's,  it  was  none 
the  less  an  exile's.  **  Yet,"  wrote  the 
staunch  old  man,  after  twenty  years  of 
hopeless  waititi;^  for  justice,  '*if  it  were 
to  du  over  again,  I  believe  I  should 
choo.se  the  same  part."  That  part  had 
been  fmm  first  to  last  an  unwavering, 
out^jxiken  protest  against  the  evils  of 
>erf<l<)in.  It  had  brought  upon  him  such 
dislike  that  it  was  easv  for  his  enemies 
to  eon\  inet^  Nicholas  that  his  ready  sup- 
port of  the  various  plans  for  educational 


and  social  improvement,  fostered  by  the 
Hberal  tendencies  of  Alexander  I.  prior 
to  1820,  had  been  only  a  cover  for  trea- 
son. These  schemes  had  indeed  brought 
him  into  alliance  with  the  generous  but 
over-eager  spirits  whoso  ill-balanced  fer- 
vor drew  such  ruin  U{)on  the  hopes  of 
the  liberals  in  Russia  at  the  accession  of 
Nicholas;  yet  so  great  was  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  that  on\y  a  few 
months  before  Alexander  had  summoned 
him  home  to  assume  heavy  responsibility. 
**  Only  Turgenef  can  replace  Spi^ran- 
ski."  Yet  the  utmost  mercy  that  Nich- 
olas could  be  induced  to  show  was  to  re- 
lieve the  death  penalty  of  its  shameful 
accompaniments,  even  though  his  long 
previous  absence  from  the  country  must 
have  exonerated  him  from  any  share  in 
the  murderous  designs  which  alone  could 
justify  such  severity.  The  third  broth- 
er, the  father  of  Ivan  Sergyeivitch  died 
broken-hearted  by  this  cruel  fate. 

For  long  years  the  name  of  Nicholas 
Turgenef  was  among  those  repeated  with 
mute  prayer  and  blessing  in  the  dead  si- 
lence which  Nicholas  enforced  in  regard 
to  **  the  men  of  December."  The  trag- 
edy came  upon  Russian  society  like  the 
thunder-bolt  that  breaks  before  the  storm, 
and  under  the  dark  cloud  which  brood- 
ed over  Russia  the  halo  which  surround- 
ed the  memory  of  its  victims  was  the  one 
faint  light  across  the  shadows.  For 
three  and  thirty  years  the  exile  lasted. 
Then  he  was  included  in  the  general  am- 
nesty of  1858;  but  Alexander  II.  added 
to  it  an  es[>ecial  invitation  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. And  there  —  the  man  of  the  hour; 
the  man  on  whose  shoulders  his  own  man- 
tle had  fallen ;  the  man  who  had  fought 
and  won  tlie  battle  against  serfdom  — 
was  his  own  nephew,  the  son  of  his  dead 
brother  Serge.  Among  the  pia  flexide^ 
ria  which  had  cheered  the  exile's  lonely 
hours  had  been  the  prayer  that  some 
poet's  imagination  might  be  kindled  by 
the  wrongs  of  the  serfs.  **  Are  not  the 
miseries  of  slavery  enough  to  atir  an  in- 
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spired  heart?"  Ere  the  day  of  his 
freedom  the  prayer  had  been  answered 
in  tlie  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,  an  appeal 
of  imperative  pathos,  which  had  reached 
even  the  steps  of  the  throne.^ 

Too  vounjij  for  more  tlian  a  dim  memo- 
vy  of  that  fatal  December,  Ivan  grew  up 
on  his  mother's  estate  in  Osel.  Like  the 
gentle-born  lliissian  boys  of  his  time,  he 
learned  Fi-ench  and    German    in   early 

m 

childhood,  but^  happier  than  too  many  of 
them,  he  learned  besides,  from  the  old 
peasants  about  him,  tlie  rich  folk-lore  of 
his  own  people.  The  earlier  pages  of 
the  story  of  Pounine  and  Babourine  are 
pictures  from  his  own  life.  Of  his  po- 
sition and  his  convictions  at  the  end  of 
his  university  career  he  says  in  his  Rec- 
ollections: 2  t*  In  the  autumn  of  1838  I 
set  out  to  study  at  Berlin.  I  was  just 
nineteen;  upon  this  journey  I  had  long 
reflocte<l.  I  was  convinced  that  in  Rus- 
sia it  was  possible  only  to  pursue  certain 
preordained  studies,  but  that  the  fount- 
ain-head of  real  knowledjje  was  to  be 
found  abroad.  I  very  clearly  perceived 
all  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  separa- 
tion from  my  native  land,  of  such  a  vio- 
lent breaking  of  all  the  cords  and  ties 
binding  me  to  that  life  in  which  I  had 
grown  up;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  d<me.  That  life,  that  circle,  and  es- 
pecially that  little  ring,  if  1  may  so  ex- 
j)ress  it,  to  which  I  belonged,  —  a  little 
ring  of  masters  and  serfs,  —  could  not 
detain  me.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all 
that  1  saw  around  me  awoke  in  ime  feel- 
ings of  restlessness,  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
aversion  even.  I  could  not  long  waver. 
I  must  either  com|)el  myself  silently  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  on  the.  common 
road,  or  I  must  turn  at  once,  must  break 
away  once  and  for  all,  evt-n  risking  the 
loss  of  much  that  was  near  and  dear  to 
my  heart.  So  I  did.  I  laiil  my  head 
beneath  the  *  (Jenuan  Ocean*  which 
shouhl  purify  me  and  give  me  the  new 
birth;  and  when  I  rose  at  last  from  its 

>  Thu  book  hii8  boon  long  out  of  print  in  Knglinh, 
fortunately,  for  it  wrm  mado  from  u  hrench  trann- 
lation  bv  Chiirriere,  which  tho  author  pronounced 
"  uno  Ti^ritiiblc  nivvtiflcation  littcrniro.  (Vukt  d  no 
pa«  s'y  rt'<!onnaitro.''  Genorally,  of  all  tho  bookn, 
the  (iiTinnn  Mitt.iu  olition,  with  thu  author 'ii  own 
roviHion,  giT08  thebcrtt  translation. 


waves  I  suddenly  found  myself,  through 
and  through,  an  *  Occidental,*  and  I 
have  always  remained  one.  It  does  not 
enter  my  head  to  condemn  those  of  my 
contemporaries  who,  in  other  less  deny- 
ing ways,  sought  the  freedom,  the  knowl- 
edge, for  which  I  strove.  I  wish  only  to 
say  that  I  saw  no  other  path  before  me. 
I  could  not  breathe  the  same  air;  I  could 
not  stand  side  bv  side  with  that  which  I 
hated :  for  this,  truly,  there  was  wanting 
in  me  the  requisite  endurance,  the  force 
of  character.  It  was  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  me  to  remove  myself  from  my 
foe,  in  order  that  from  my  very  remote- 
ness I  might  attack  him  with  more  power. 
In  my  eyes  this  foe  had  a  definite  shape, 
bore  a  well-known  name:  this  foe  was  — 
serfdom.  Under  this  name  I  gathered 
and  concentrated  everything  against 
which  I  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end, 
with  which  I  swore  never  to  make  peace. 
It  was  my  oath  of  Hannibal.  I  not  only 
made  it;  I  went  to  the  West  solely  that 
I  might  the  better  fulfill  it.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  my  stay  in  the  West 
robbed  me  of  a  single  sympathy  with 
Russian  life,  a  single  conception  of  its 
peculiarities  and  needs.  The  Notes  of 
a  Sportsman,  those  in  their  time  novel, 
and  in  their  consequences  far-reaching, 
studies,  were  written  by  me  abroad;  some 
of  them  in  heavy  moments  of  doubt  oi 
this:  Was  it  for  me  to  return  to  my  na- 
tive land  or  not?  ** 

But  1838  was  far  enough  from  the 
Notes.  It  needed  years  of  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  strike  the  blow  so  fatal 
to  his  enemy.  In  1841,  he  returned  to 
Russia;  for  a  year  he  served  in  the  min- 
istry for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1846 
went  again  to  Germany. 

His  first  attempts  in  writing  were  po- 
etry. One  of  tlie  earliest  (1841),  ITie 
Old  Landlord,  is  much  the  samt*.  theme 
as  Tennvson's  Northern  Farmer.  Tlie 
principal  work  of  the  kind  (184«))  is  a 
narrative  poem  entitled  Parasha,  from 

>  The  tranclationn  aim  only  at  exact  llt«ralnaM, 
oupccially  in  prcMcrTing  the  flguratiTe  une  of  iIm 
Uunnlan  wonlM.  For  these  brief  paMiageii  a  cloM 
reproUurtion,  not  ko  dcnimble  in  a  long  work,  nui^ 
giTo  a*  fre.ohneM  ami  truth  to  the  origina],  and 
compensate  for  any  oddity  or  itiffkieaii. 
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the  name  of  the  heroine.  Pushkine 
was  the  niodcl  then  for  Russia,  as  Goethe 
had  been  in  Girmany,  and  the  poeni)  if 
not  an  imitation,  was  certainly  inspired 
by  his  Euj^tMie  Oneguine.  It  had  its 
^ut•(•ess,  and  drew  forth  marked  approval 
from  Bvelinski,  who  held  at  that  day  in 
Russia  a  position  as  authoritative  as 
Sainte-Beuve's  in  France;  but  appar- 
ciulv  Turi'enef  himself  recojjnized  that 
this  was  not  the  true  path  for  his  gen- 
ius. He  ceased  to  write,  and  long  after 
expressed  himself  thus  emphatically  : 
*'  I  feel  a  positive,  almost  a  phy>i('al,  an- 
tipathy for  my  verses.  I  not  only  have 
not  a  siii^rle  copy  of  my  poems,  but  I 
would  puv  dearly  in  order  that  not  one 
of  them  should  be  left  in  the  world/' 

lie  had  written  a  few  short  stories, 
little  known  in  Kn^rlish,  but  nothing  yet 
in  his  career  aiigiired  his  future  fame. 
Of  the  moment  of  his  second  departure 
for  the  West  he  wrote,  *'  I  had  soon 
satisfu'd  mvself  that  there  was  no  use  in 
fjoini^  farther  in  that  direction,  and  I 
felt  a  stronij  inclination  altogether  to 
abandon  literature;  but  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest of  Panaef,  who  had  not  enough  to 
till  up  tint  department  of  Miscellany  for 
the  iirst  nund)t;r  of  the  Contemporary,  I 
8ent  him  the  sketch  entitled  Khor  and 
Kaliniicli.  The  words  *  From  the  note- 
book of  a  sportsman  '  were  added  by 
Pauaef  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tract in<;  the  reader's  attention.  The 
success  of  this  sketch  impelled  me  to 
write  others;  and  1  returned  to  litera- 
ture." Such  was  the  bejjinninj;  of  the 
famous  Notes  of  a  Sport>man. 

'I'he  skeiches  now  nuud)er  something 
over  tiiirtv,  most  of  them  havinj;  been 
piiuteil  prior  to  1?<52,  but  a  few  of  them 
ajjpt'ared  later;  notably,  Pounine  and 
Habouriue,  which  was  finished  after  the 
enianeipaiion.  The  author  worked  with 
the  siiuplest  materials.  No  artist  was 
ever  uiore  sparing  of  the  colors  on  his 
j)al<lte.  He  concerned  himself  little 
with  mere  outward  surroundinjjj,  or  with 
physical  sufTeriui;.  It  was  the  with- 
eiiu:^  blight,  the  wasting  canker,  which 
was  con>uuiiniT  master  as  well  as  scrv- 
ant,  whieh  grieve.d  his  heart.  Faith- 
fully aud  {)atiently  he  sketched  his  genre 


pictures,  simple  as  idyls,  but  true  with 
A  truth  that  bit  into  the  memory.  His 
keen  discrimination,  his  cool  reticence, 
might  almost  argue  his  heart  untouched. 
He  had  found  only  an  artistic  opportu- 
nity, a  fine  scene  for  a  dramatist.  But  a 
moment  more,  and  one  sees  that,  though 
the  voice,  the  pen,  be  steady,  the  lip 
quivers,  the  blood  boils.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  need  of  caution  in 
order  to  escape  the  censure,  this  fine  re- 
serve, this  calm  poise,  are  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  man's  own  nature.  Tur- 
genef  is  the  pure  artist.  Th*re  could 
be  no  stronger  proof  that  the  purer  and 
more  perfect  the  art,  the  greater  its 
power,  than  the  marvelous  success  of 
this  book,  which  one  would  have  said  be- 
forehand it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Russian  to  write,  and  more  than  impos- 
sible to  print  in  Moscow  itself,  and 
spread  without  disguise  throughout  Rus- 
sia. 

The  simple  materials  are  drawn  from 
the  e very-day  experience  of  the  quiet 
routine  of  country  life.  The  mise  en 
seine  is  the  wide  plain  of  the  steppe, 
the  deep  recess  of  the  forest,  the  dusty 
road  of  the  village.  Against  these  are 
thrown  in  clear-cut  relief  the  dark,  dull 
figures  of  that  wasted,  monotonous  ex- 
istence. For  drama  we  have  only  the 
chance  adventures  of  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman;  a  morning  breakfast  with  a 
neighbor;  a  narrow  escape  from  drown- 
ing in  a  lonely  pond;  a  moment's  chat 
with  the  Moujik  by  the  road-side;  a 
singing  match  in  a  way-side  inn;  a  sud- 
den death  by  a  blow  from  a  falling  tree; 
the  conversation  overheard  in  the  stew- 
ard's office  on  the  estate  of  an  idle  and 
selfish  mistress ;  the  murmured  whispers 
of  a  heart-broken  woman  over  a  mid- 
night fire  in  the  open  yard  of  the  mill ; 
or  the  shepherd  boys  telling  stories  of 
nixies  and  goblins  in  their  solitary  biv- 
ouac on  the  <listant  meadow. 

This  absence  of  all  passion,  of  all 
spe<;ial  pleading,  not  only  heightened 
the  artistic  value  of  the  book,  but  it  hap- 
pily prevented  the  interference  of  the 
censor,  and  the  whole  series  was  com- 
plete and  presented  to  l4ie  public  m 
book  form  before  any  suspicion  of  the 
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force  of  its  cumulative  effect  had  been 
awakened.  Then  all  at  once  the  start- 
lint;  faithfulness  of  the  picture  was  recog- 
nized. The  resolute  champion  of  free- 
dom had  struck  his  blow  at  the  one  vul- 
nerable point.  Not  the  wrongs,  the  out- 
rages upon  the  serfs,  could  have  stirred 
the  mass  of  the  land  owners,  but  the 
baneful  influence  of  serfilftm  upon  them- 
selves roused  the  selfish  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

A  people  which  has  suffered  such  be- 
numbing, such  deadening,  of  its  nature 
can  never  redeem  itself.  Neither  re- 
form nor  revolution  from  within  is  pos- 
sible ;  help  could  come  only  through  ar- 
bitrary power  from  above.  Yet  the  his- 
tory of  the  emancipation  shows  that  not 
even  absolute  will  could  have  brought  it 
about  witliout  the  yielding  of  the  land 
owners,  in  their  dread  of  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  hopeless  slough. 
To  show  the  danger,  to  waken  the  dread, 
was  the  oflice  of  the  book,  the  loyal  serv- 
ice of  Turjjenef  for  his  countrv. 

Did  he  liim.<elf  realize  what  he  was 
doins?  The  artist  and  the  moralist  are 
so  completely  one  that  he  seems  almost 
to  have  borne  his  witness  unconsciously, 
as  a  noble  man's  duty  for  the  right  is 
sometimes  performed  by  his  mere  pres- 
ence alone.  It  was  to  cost  .him  dear. 
Reproach  and  calumny  were  ready 
enough.  Much  of  it  seized  upon  the  al- 
leged fact  that  while  arraigning  his  coun- 
trymen he  had  himself  been  supported 
by  the  serf  labor  on  his  hereditary  es- 
tate. 

To  a  letter  asking  for  the  truth  he 
sent  the  following  answer:  — 

**  I  reply  frankly  to  your  frank  ques- 
tion. My  father  died  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1834.  I  was  tlien  only  sixteen. 
The  hatred  of  selfdom  even  then  lived 
in  me;  it,  among  others,  was  the  reason 
why  I,  growing  up  among  beating  and 
torture,  never  soiled  my  hands  by  a  sin- 
gle blow.  But  to  the  Notes  of  a  Sports- 
man was  a  lung  way  then,  I  was  sim- 
ply a  boy,  almost  a  child.  Besides,  my 
father  was  a  poor  man ;  he  left  only  one 

1  The  U8ual  term  for  serla,  aa  "  handfl  -'  ww  for 
■lATes  in  (he  South. 


hundred  and  thirty  souls,^  of  little  worth 
and  bringing  no  income,  and  there  were 
three  brothers  of  us.  The  property  of 
my  father  was  united  with  the  property 
of  my  mother,  who  alone  gave  us,  and 
sometimes  took  from  us,  the  means  of 
livelihood.  But  it  never  entered  her 
head  or  ours  that  Uiis  trifling  property 
(I  speak  of  my  father's)  was  not  hers. 
1  passed  three  years  abroad,  never  re- 
ceived from  it  one  kopeck,  and  all  the 
same  never  thought  of  asking  for  my  in- 
heritance; furthermore,  that  inheritance, 
after  counting  out  what  belonged  to  my 
mother  as  the  widow,  and  what  went  to 
the  share  of  my  brothers,  would  have 
amounted  to  little  more  than  nothing. 

**  When  my  dear  mother  died,  in  1850, 
I  immediately  set  free  all  the  house- 
servants.  The  peasants  desiring  it  I  let 
go  for  the  ohrok.^  In  every  possible  way 
I  worked  for  the  success  of  the  general 
emancipation.  For  redemption  every- 
where I  gave  up  the  fifth  part,  and  oo 
the  chief  estate  took  nothing  whatever 
for  the  land  of  the  manor  itself,  which 
was  worth  a  considerable  sum.  Anotlier 
in  my  place  might  have  done  more,  and 
more  quickly;  but  I  promised  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  I  speak  it  as  it  is.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  boast  of;  but  dishonor,  I  think, 
it  cannot  bring  me." 

However  bitter  might  have  been  the 
resentment  of  those  whom  the  book  had 
not  convinced,  it  was  not  easy  to  visit 
it  upon  the  author  himself;  for,  as  al- 
ready stated,  it  had  passed  the  censor 
unsuspected,  as  it  appeared  in  nioothly 
parts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  revoke 
that  judgment.  But  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred before  long  to  manifest  the  hatred 
which  lie  had  awakened  against  himself. 

On  the  moment  of  receivins  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Gogol,  in  February,  1852, 
Turgenef  wrote  a  brief  notice  for  one  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  papers.  It  was  but 
a  word  of  keen  personal  sorrow,  of  bitter 
regret  for  the  loss  to  Russia,  —  such  a 
word  as  a  man  speaks  beside  an  open 
grave.  Its  publication  was  refused  by 
the  censor  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  later, 

s  Fermiiwion  to  the  aerft  to  work  for  UmibmIvis 
on  payment  of  a  certiUn  »um.  In  the  haadi  of  • 
humane  maater,  It  wa*  practical  freedom. 
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on  submission  to  the  Moscow  authoritios, 
ap[)oare(l  in  the  Gazette  of  that  city. 
The  IGfh  of  April  followinrr,  Turgencf 
was  placed  unch'r  arrest  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  month,  and  then  ordered  to  ban- 
ishment upon  liis  own  estate  in  Oscl. 
Common  report  abroad  has  eharjjjed  the 
wht>le  thinf^  upon  Nicholas  himself,  the 
(loijol  arti(;lc  beinj^  a  mere  pretext,  but 
the  Notes  the  real  offense.  Turjxenef's 
own  words,  however,  are  quire  to  the 
contrary.  Apparently,  the  jealousy  be- 
tween rival  officials  added  to  mistrust 
of  Turjjjenef  led  to  actual  falsehood.  **  I 
have  not  the  sli;ihtest  intention  of  accus- 
ing' the  then  exist inj;  jjovernment.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
jrovernment  to  have  suspected  a  trusted 
official  of  so  high  rank  [Moussine-Push- 
kine]  of  such  distortion  of  the  truth. 
But  all  is  for  the  best.  Mv  beinj;  under 
arrest  and  then  in  the  country  had  with- 
out doubt  its  use  for  me:  it  broujxht  me 
clo-^e  to  certain  sides  of  Russian  life, 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
would  surely  have  escaped  my  atten- 
tion." 

The  exile  lasted  three  years.  **  Every 
six  weeks  a  policeman  appeared  for  an 
in><pection,  showiui^  as  his  warrant  a 
dirty  bit  of  ]>aper,  and  askin;^  what  he 
should  do.  '  Di^  your  duty,*  replied  Tur- 
genef,  wrapf)ing  a  fivt;  -  rouble  note  in 
the  warrant;  whereupon  the  policeman, 
with  a  profound  bow,  withdrew."  His 
release  came  just  before  the  death  of 
Nicholas,  it  is  said,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  heir  aj)pai'ent  himself,  upon  whom 
the  XoU's  h;ul  madi!  a  deep  iujpression, 
—  how  dei'p  let  the  story  of  the  emanci- 
pation tell. 

Tui 'enef  soon  went  to  Germany  as:ain, 
where  uiuch  of  his  life  has  since  bi^en 
•jpi'iit.  In  th*»  ten  years  between  1852 
'.\u\  1S»;2  appeared  the  novels,  now  so  well 
known  in  all  modern  lanixuaixcs,  Rudinc, 
On  the  Eve,  A  Nest  of  Noblemen,  etc. 
Thfv  |»lace(i  him  confessedly  at  the  bead 
of  the  realistic  school.  With  less  of  de- 
tail, with  less  of  picturesque  setting,  than 
the  French  work  of  the  same  scliool,  the 
very  >i:npHcity  makes  their  truth  more 
vivid.  Zola's  canvas  is  crowded  with 
figures,  an<l  glows  with  the  richest  tints. 


Against  the  dim,  gray  distance  in  Tur- 
genef's  picture  are  grouped  two  or  three 
fonns  clad  in  sober  hue;  but  the  cun> 
ninjj  liand  of  the  artist  throws  over  them 
a  gleam  of  magic  liizht,  which  makes 
them  live  and  breathe,  and  love  and 
Jiate,  before  our  very  eyes.  From  one 
point  of  view  tlie  novels  are  the  intensest 
dramas  of  human  passion,  in  which  the 
old  tragc^dy  of  hope,  of  despair,  of  love, 
of  death,  is  played  amid  tlie  shifting  cir- 
cumstances of  every-day  life;  from  an- 
other they  are  all  the  nultur-romanen, 
which  portray  the  intellectual  and  moral 
aspects  of  society.  From  either  point 
of  view  their  hi(;hcst  merit  comes  from 
that  clairvoyance  of  genius  which  sees 
in  and  throu<rh  the  traits  the  contlitions 
ifhich  are  most  Russian,  the  larger  out- 
lines, the  broader  movement,  which  make 
all  primarily  human  and  universal. 

This  is  continually  more  apparent  in 
the  later  works  wliich  his  countrymen 
call  **the  immortal  triloj;y,"  Fathers 
and  Sons,  Smoke,  Virgin  Soil.  To  the 
first  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel 
in  any  work  of  fiction,  for  the  storm  of 
mingled  applause  and  denunciation  with 
which  it  was  received.  It  had  its  im- 
mediate inspiration  in  the  days  just  fol- 
lowing the  emancipation;  but  its  main 
situation,  the  bringing  face  to  face  the 
old  and  young,  the  elder  generation  and 
the  new,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  to 
attrjict  Turgenef's  thought.  His  second 
venture  in  literature,  in  1845,  was  a  poem 
entitled  A  Conversation.  It  wsis,  like 
Parasha,  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
with  that  has  long  since  disappeared,  but 
Byelinski  has  left  this  record  of  it:  **It 
is  a  conversation  iKJtween  an  old  hermit 
who  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  still  lives 
upon  the  recollection  of  his  past  life,  so 
fully,  so  heartily  lived,  and  a  young  man 
who  everywhere  and  in  everything  has 
tried  life,  and  nowhere '  and  in  noth- 
ing finds  it  not  embittered,  not  made 
wretched,  bv  some  undefined  feelinsr  of 
inward  emptiness,  of  secret  dissatisfac- 
tion with  himself  and  with  life.  Every 
one  who  lives,  and  coni^equently  feels 
himself  seized  by  the  malady  of  our 
time,  an  apathy  of  feeling  and  of  will, 
with  a  consuming  activity  of  thought,  — 
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every  one  with  deep  attention  will  read 
the  beautiful,  poetical  Conversation  of 
Mr.  Turjjonef,  and,  reading  it  deeply, 
deeply  will  reflect." 

The  theme  may  be  traced  in  one  shape 
and  another  through  all  his  work,  shift- 
ing in  place  and  in  character  as  the^ 
times  about  him  changed,  till  in  Fathers 
and  Sons  Bazaroff,  the  young  man,  is 
no  longer  a  dreamer,  but  a  doer.  No 
vaigue  Weltschmerz  saddens  him,  but  the 
sharp  pain  of  real,  present  evil  goads 
him  into  violent  proteyt.  llie  story  is 
too  familiar  to  need  sketching;  here. 
The  young  man  returns  home  from  the 
university  convinced  of  the  futility  of  all 
the  old  humanities,  scorning  all  the  old 
traditions,  from  the  little  uses  so  dear  to 
his  homely  mother* s  heart  to  the  faiths 
which  had  made  the  creed  of  a  gentle- 
man in  his  father's  youth.  Denying, 
protesting  the  nothingness  of  all  for- 
mula;, of  all  conventions,  refusing  to  be- 
lieve in  human  loves  and  sympathies,  he 
is  still  by  the  masterly  reserve  of  the 
author  not  made  a  fanatic.  He  laughs 
at  the  old  codes  of  honor,  but  accepts  a 
challenge,  and  fights  the  duel  as  com- 
posedly, as  gayly,  as  the  finest  gentleman. 
He  scouts  love,  but  he  lays  at  the  feet 
of  Madame  Odintsof  as  eager  and  in- 
tense a  love  as  ever  man  offered  woman. 
£le  would  mock  at  generosity  and  self- 
denial,  but  he  is  quick  to  help  the  hum- 
ble country  doctor  in  the  mean  hovel  of 
the  peasant,  and  falls  a  victim  to  his 
service.  He  dies  bravely,  with  all  his 
proud  hopes  still  beckoning  him  on,  like 
a  gallant  soldier,  plague-stricken,  <lying 
helpless  in  sight  of  the  foe,  while  the 
trumpet  sounds  the  charge  to  battle. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  his  friend 
Arcadi  speaks  in  affectionate  veneration 
as  a  nihilist,  and  to  whom  Paul  Kirsa- 
noff  apj)lies  the  word  as  a  witty  sobri- 
quet. What  likeness  in  him  to  the  red- 
handed  agitator  of  to-day  V  It  is  not  the 
fir^t  time  in  history  that  a  party  name 
has  traveled  far  from  its  original  use. 
Bazaroff  permits  the  name,  but  he  is 
not  a  nihilist  so  truly  as  a  realist.  It  is 
not  for  the  nothing  that  he  strives,  but 
for  the  real.  Kid  yourselves  of  empty 
abstractions,  of   futile   forms,   to  make 


room  to  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
Tear  away  conventional  rules  so  as  to 
penetrate  to  actual  laws.  The  work  he 
means  to  do  is  straightforward  enough. 
Better  roads,  increase  of  trade,  trust- 
worthy savings-banks,  honest  adminis- 
tration, free  and  convenient  justice, — 
these  are  the  objects  he  will  strive  for. 

Turgenef  wrote  some  years  after: 
**  Not  in  the  sense  of  reproach,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  insult,  was  this  word  used 
by  me,  but  as  the  exact  and  fitting  ex- 
pression of  a  dawning  historical  fact." 
The  original  of  Bazaroff  was  a  young 
provineial  physician  who  died  in  1860. 
**  In  this  remarkable  man  were  incar- 
nate before  my  own  eyes  the  scarcely 
formed,  still  fermenting  elements  of 
what  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
nihilism.  The  word  nihilist  employed 
by  me  was  then  made  use  of  by  many 
who  were  waiting  an  excuse,  a  pretext,  to 
hinder  a  movement  8tiiTin<i;  in  Russian 
society.  It  was  perverted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  denunciation,  of  irrevocable 
condemnation,  almost  into  a  brand  of 
shame." 

He  adds  this  anecdote:  '*  Quite  soon 
after  the  book  came  out,  I  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  the  very  day  of  the  fa- 
mous burning  of  the  Apraxine  palace. 
The  word  nihilist  had  already  been 
taken  up  by  a  thousand  voices,  and  the 
first  salutation  from  the  first  acquaint- 
ance meeting  me  on  the  Nevski  was, 
*  Sec  what  your  nihilists  are  doing.  They 
are  burniui;  St.  Petersburjj.'  " 

Meanwhile  a  violent  war  was  waged 
over  the  book.  One  set  of  the  elders 
thought  themselves  ridiculed,  and  one 
party  of  the  young  liberals  felt  them- 
selves caricatured  and  slandered.  The 
author  savs,  '*  I  felt  a  coldness  amount- 
ing  to  displeasure  in  many  })ersons  near 
to  me  and  sympathizing  with  me."  One 
anjxrv  man  wrote,  **  In  derision  and 
contempt  wo  burn  your  photographic 
pictures."  On  the  other  side  writes 
one,  **  You  would  think  that  every  mod- 
ern radical  could  see  only  witli  delighted 
satisfaction  the  typical  i)or trait  of  him- 
self and  his  party  presented  in  so  noble 
a  fiyjure  as  Bazaroff."  **  Neither  Fa- 
thers  nor  Sons  is  the  true  title  of  your 
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book,*'  said  aolevcr  woman  to  Turgenef, 
**  and  you  yourself  are  a  nihilist.*' 

For  some  time  the  book  unquestion- 
ably lessoned  his  popularity.  But  the 
reaction  in  bis  favor  came  at  last  from  a 
stran<;c  enoujrh  source.  Other  writers 
took  u])  the  same  theme,  even  one  so  fa- 
mous as  Pizemski;  but  the  young  rad- 
icals of  their  ])ages  were  molded  of  far 
ioarser  clay  than  Bazaroff.  The  de- 
fenders of  s^uch  books  would  insist  that 
the  fij^tires  were  faiihful  copies,  that  the 
models  themselves  had  changed;  but  the 
majority  of  younj^  Russia  went  back  to 
its  allegiance  to  Turgenef,  and  accepted 
Bazaroff.  A  Rus>ian  critic  wjites,  "  Our 
so-called  '  liberals  '  esteem  Turgenef  as 
one  of  the  first  in  lius>ian  literature  to 
present  in  strong  relief  and  in. effective 
outlines  the  types  of  the  protesting  mi- 
nority. The  conservatives  value  Tur- 
genef  for  his  une(jualed  styk»,  hi.n  strong- 
ly elaborated  art,  and  for  some  of  his 
late.'^t  works,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  inteipreted  by  them  in  a  sense  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  intention  of  tlie 
author.'' 

The  ef)ithet  nihilist  had,  however,  be- 
gun a  career  ([uite  independent  of  its 
origin.  lVrverte<l  at  first,  as  Turge- 
nef said,  into  a  term  of  reproach,  it  was 
applied  lo  the  liberals  generally;  but  it 
passed  more  and  more  to  the  left  of  the 
party,  till  we  see  it  appropriated  by  a 
radicalism  so  extreme  that  in  compar- 
ison with  it  all  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  l)v  the  name  would  seem  conserva- 
tive  to  the  last  de<rree.  The  successive 
steps  can  he  traced  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  politics.  Virgin  Soil  shows  us  di- 
re(  tly  Tiip'enef's  view  of  it  after  the 
la[»se  of  ( iiht  years.  Bazaroff  is  of  1860; 
Nej«lant)tT  and  Solomine  of  I8(j8. 

The  ditTrnnee  Ix-tween  those  to  whom 
it  is  applird  in  contempt  by  the  person- 
aires  of  the  >t(trv  and  those  of  whom  Tur- 
^enef  uses  it  is  remarkable.  Marianne 
e.xpri'sM's  her  sense  of  Madame  Sipia- 
gninr's  aversion  :  "  In  her  eyes  I  am  a 
nihilist."  Kallomeit-ef,  **  tlie  veritable 
reter>h;irirer  of  hitrh  fashion,"  thinks  the 
same  of  Xtjdanoff,  —  "an  atheist  and 
a  nihilist,'-  —  and  "  launches  one  coni- 
nion  philippic  against  Jacobins  abroad, 


nihilists  and  socialists  at  home."  He  an- 
nounces Solomine  to  Madame  Sipiaguine. 
**  One  niliilist  has  come  into  your  house, 
and  now  he  brings  in  another.  And  the 
last  is  worse  than  the  first."  But  the 
man  whom  Tunrenef  calls  a  nihilist  is 
tfie  vain  and  ignorant  Golouchkine.  **  lie 
had  finished  by  becoming  a  nihilist." 
His  coarse  vulgarity  shows  not  one  re- 
deeming trait,  and  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger he  meanly  sjives  himself  by  the  *'  sin- 
cere n*|>entance  "  of  unstinted  bribery. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose 
to  trace  the  word  beyond  the  pages  of 
Turgenef,  but  so  much  that  is  written 
about  Russia  is  based  on  the  inference, 
all  dcs|)otism  is  bad,  therefore  all  resist- 
ance to  it  is  good,  that  a  word  of  warn- 
ing against  mistaken  sympathy,  mis- 
taken admiration,  may  not  be  untime- 
ly. We  have  shown  to  what  nihilism 
had  sunk  in  eight  years.  Five  years 
later,  Leroy  Beaulieu,  long  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Russia,  wrote,  **  As  philosophy 
it  is  already  out  of  fashion.  It  is  a  de- 
praved childishness,  which  pushes  up 
even  amid^t  pretensions  to  maturity. 
Without  study,  without  research,  with- 
out method  of  any  kind,  all  its  original- 
ity is  in  its  crudity."  lie  quotes  a  def- 
inition of  it  by  an  adept.  To  English 
eyes  it  needs  the  decent  veil  of  a  foreiirn 
tongue.  **  Prenez  hi  terre  et  le  ciel, 
prenez  la  vie  et  la  mort,  I'dme  et  Dieu, 
et  crachez  dessus  —  voilk  le  nibilisme." 
At  present  a  new  access  of  enthusiasm 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  terribly  stern 
repression  have  given  fresh  consequence 
to  the  name  and  the  men.  Yet  said  a 
young  Russian  just  now,  who  would  glory 
in  claiming  to  be  in  our  sense  a  railical 
of  radicals,  **  I  do  not  see  how  any  civ- 
ilized being  could  call  himself  a  Russian 
nihilist." 

Two  facts,  not  novel,  but  seldom  recog- 
nized outside  the  few  students  of  Ru.s- 
sian  affairs,  ought  to  be  considered  in  all 
our  judgments  of  the  nihilistic  move- 
ment. They  not  only  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance in  all  the  accounts  we  rcceiTO, 
but  they  do  actually  help  to  give  greater 
force  to  it  in  itself.  The  first  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  secret  police  in  maintain- 
ing its  own  value  to  the  goYemment. 
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But  for  such  disturbances  its  office  would 
soon  be  a  sinecure,  and  too  many  are 
concerned  in  it  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  discurdfd.  Hence  they  undoubtedly 
make  the  most  of  any  suspicion  of  con- 
spiracy or  treason.  The  second  is  the 
fact  that  the  Riis.sian  oflicial  world  is  by 
no  me^ins  a  unit.  Each  section  or  each 
clitjiie  and  its  headers  have  their  own 
panacea  for  quieting  the  empire.  Nfither 
will  see  any  success  in  the  attempts  to 
carry  out  other  plans  than  their  own,  nor 
will  they  give  hearty  support  to  any 
scheme  but  their  own.  Beyond  this 
there  is  reason  to  susj)cct  that  encourage- 
ment has  been  ^iven  to  discontent  and 
turbulence  by  a  political  party,  to  serve 
its  own  ends. 

No  one  claims  or  admits  that  the  ni- 
hilists have  accomplished  anything.  The 
harm  they  do  to  Russia  is  negative,  in 
preventing  real  improvement,  in  divert- 
ing from  true  service  so  many  to  waste 
their  young  strength  on  idle  dreams.  To 
call  the  evil  of  nihilism  a  consuming 
malady  is  to  give  it  undue  dignity;  **  a 
nervous  convulsion  *'  is  the  aptest  phrase 
yet  applietl  to  it. 

Turgenef  himself  is  proof  that  a  ca- 
reer of  the  highest  usefulness  is  ofHrn  to 
a  patriot  even  in  Russia.  Over  and  over 
again  he  has  pointed  out  most  clearly 
where  tlie  great  work  now  lies.  Look 
throu<;h  his  books  with  tliis  thoufrht  in 
view,  and  see  how  one  after  another  of 
his  personages  set  themselves  to  do  it. 
Babourine,  Sanine,  Arcadi,  Kirsanoif, 
Litvinoff,  Solomine,  devote  themselves 
to  the  same  patient,  humble  work,  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  peas- 
antry. Men  of  real  life  are  doing  it  to- 
day quietly,  scatteredly,  l)ut  it  will  tell; 
and  then  what  contrast  to  the  brutality 
and  uselessiiess  of  the  arson  and  assas- 
sination of  nihili>m! 

The  fame  of  Turorenef  to-dav  rests  on 
a  twofold  basis.  Abroad  he  is  held  **  as 
without  an  equal  in  his  own  art  among 
the  livin'jf.'*  ^  At  homo  the  honor  paid 
him  for  his  patriotic  service  heightens 
and  sometimes  surpasses  his  fame  .-is  tlie 
great  j)oet  {Dichter)  of  Russia.     Rare- 

1  He  wan  mndp  a  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  thin  year,  to 
hia  own  grrat  gratification. 


ly  has  such  service  been  so  detached 
from  politics  as  his.  Said  one  of  the 
siH'akers  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
last  spring  in  St.  Petersburg,  •*  You 
have  never  been  a  politician.  Your  am- 
bition was  other,  —  it  was  higher.  Your 
name  is  not  in  the  list  of  those  whicli  are 
nailed  to  a  staff  and  carried  as  a  flas:,  or 
thundered  as  the  war  cry  of  bitter  party 
strife.'*  It  will  not  do  to  infer  any  of 
his  views  from  his  works  except  when  he 
speaks  in  propria  persona.  Hence  he  is 
quoted  for  the  most  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory statements.  Bnt  his  characters 
feel  and  act  independently  of  his  per- 
sonal bias.  They  are  true  to  Uieir  own 
position  and  principle,  not  his.  He  says 
himself,  **I  am  a  radical,  incorrigible 
Occidental,  and  I  never  have  and  I  never 
shall  conceal  it.  Yet  I,  without  regartl 
to  this,  with  special  satisfaction  brought 
out  in  die  character  of  Panshine  [in  a 
Nest  of  Noblemen]  all  the  comic  and 
absurd  side  of  Occidentalism;  I  made 
the  Slavophile  Lavretzki  *  beat  him  at  * 
all  i)oints.'  Why  did  I  do  tliis,  —  I,  who 
count  the  Slavophile's  doctrine  false  and 
fruitless?  Because  in  the  given  case,  in 
just  such  a  manner^  in  my  opinion^  \h\i 
life  presented  itself;  and  above  all  I 
wished  to  be  faithful  and  true.  Sketch- 
ins  the  fii:rin*e  of  Bazaroff  I  excluded  from 
the  circle  of  his  sympathies  all  art,  not 
out  of  unworthy  desire  to  slander  the 
young  generation,  but  simply  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  observation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Dr.  D.,  and  persons  like  him. 
*  This  life  so  presented  itself '  cx|)eri* 
ence  again  said  to  me,  —  mistakenly  it 
may  be,  but,  I  insist,  conscientiously;  it 
was  not  for  me  nicely  to  alter  anything, 
and  I  was  obliged  just  so  to  draw  his 
figure.  My  {HTSonal  predilections  sigj- 
nify  almost  nothing;  but  certainly  many 
of  my  readers  will  Ini  surprised  if  I  tell 
them  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  views 
of  Bazaroff  on  art,  1  share  almost  all  his 
convictions.  But  they  assurt^  mo  that 
1  am  on  the  side  of  the  *  Fathers,'  —  I, 
who  in  the  figure  of  Paul  Kirsanoff  have 
even  sinned  a«^niinst  the  rules  of  art,  and 
have  pressetl,  pushed,  into  earicaliire his 
imperfections,  have  made  hiui  ridica* 
lous!" 
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Partk'8  clianj^o  in  a  qiuirter  of  a  centr 
ury,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the 
men  of  ])r()uress  now  in  line  with  **  the 
men  of  the  forties;  '*  but  the  dilYeiences 
of  that  time  .otill  underlie  all  later  ones. 
To  understand  them  is  the  first  step  in 
approniliini^  Hussian  questions  with  in- 
lclli.ri'nce.  Tlie  Slavophile  is  not  to  be 
(onfuuMilcd  with  tlie  Panslavist,  thougli 
thev  are  of  one  kin.  lie  rejjards  with 
jealousy  and  hatred  evervthinjj  not  Riia- 
^ian.  To  his  eyes  Western  Kurope  is 
worn  out  and  corrupt,  like  tlie  Rome  of 
the  decadence.  The  fresh  Slavic  races, 
like  the  Northern  barbarians,  are  to  re- 
invi'jorate  with  tlieir  new  blood  effete  Eu- 
ro])e.  Kvery  advocate  of  Western  cult- 
ure is  evil  in  his  eves,  —  Peter  the  Groat 
first  an<l  worst  of  all.  His  opj>onent  is 
the  Occidental,  the  Westerner  (literally 
from  znpnih  ft  to  fall  to,  za/Kid  the  Occi- 
dent), lie  is  not  of  the  frivolous  crowd 
of  (hj,(vi.<('s  at  leaden,  wlu)ni  Turjjenef 
mortallv  otVended  bv  the  delicate  satire 
of  Smoke,  but  an  <*ai'nest  worker.  Tur- 
penef's  portrait  of  Byelinski,  the  literary 
leader  of  the  party  in  tlu'  forties,  is  not 
only  a  sket<h  of  a  typical  Zapadnik^  but 
his  own  ])icture.  For  Byelinski  read 
Turir<'uef,  and  it  is  tlu»  man  himsidf. 

"He  was  an  '  Occidental '  wot  onlv  in 
that  he  reeo^nized  the  excellence  of 
Westi'rn  science.  Western  art.  Western 
social  order,  l)ut  in  that  he  was  thorou;^h- 
ly  coiiN  inced  of  the  neces-ity  of  the  adop- 
tion bv  Uu>>ia  of  evervthinir  worked  out 
by  the  ^Ve^t,  for  the  development  of  her 
own  power,  hi*r  own  importance,  lie 
believed  that  there  is  for  us  no  other  de- 
liverance than  to  ui*»>w  in  the  path  point- 
ed out  to  u<  by  Peter  the  (Ireat,  at  whom 
the  Slavophiles  were  then  hurling  their 
choiee>t  tliundtr-bolts.  To  accept  the 
results  of  ^Ve^tern  life,  to  compare  them 
with  our  o'.vn.  adapt iuix  them  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  lit'  rare,  historv,  climate,  and 
be>idrs  fo  -:udv  tin  in  frcelv,  critically,  — 
here  was  tlie  way  by  which  we  mi<»ht  at 
la-t  attain  >elt-uependence.  .  .  .  Byelin- 
ski was  wlu»lly  a  Uus>ian,  and,  more,  a 
patriot.  i'lie  <;reatness  of  Russia,  her 
t:lory.  woke  in  his  heart  deep,  stronjr  ech- 
oes. Yes,  IJyelinski  loved  Russia;  but 
he  as  fervently  loved  lipjht  and  freedom. 
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To  unite  in  one  these  interests,  the  high- 
est of  all  for  him,  to  this  was  given  every 
thouglit  of  his  work;  for  this  he  strove. 
.  .  .  He  was  jjrateful  to  tlie  memory  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  recognizc<l  him  as 
our  deliverer,  believing  it  certain  that 
even  l)efore  the  time  of  Alexis  Miehael- 
ovitch  he  found  in  our  old  society  and 
civilization  undoubted  si<;ns  of  dissohi- 
tion;  and  hence  he  c(mld  not  believe  in 
tlie  regular  and  normal  development  of 
our  organism,  Hke  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  West.  The  work  of  Peter 
the  Great  was,  it  is  true,  violent, — a 
coup  (Vctal;  but  only  through  a  whole 
series  of  such  acts  of  violence  cominj; 
from  above  were  we  thrust  firmly  into 
tlie  family  of  European  nations.  The 
indispensable  need  of  like  reforms  has 
not  ceased  to  this  very  day.  .  .  .  Wliat 
place  we  have  already  taken  in  that  fam- 
ily, history  shows.  Rut  this  is  certain: 
that  we  have  gone  up  to  this  time,  and 
nmst  hereafter  go  (to  which  M»!ssrs.  the 
Slavophiles  will  surely  not  ai;rec),  in 
other  patlis  than  the  more  or  less  organ- 
ically developed  nations  ot  the  West. 

'*Rut  that  the  Occidental  convic- 
tions of  Byelinski  never  by  a  hair's- 
breadih  lessened  in  him  his  appreciation, 
his  sense  of  everything  Ru.ssian,  never 
changed  the  Russian  current  which 
throbbed  thron<rh  his  whoh;  bein'^,  all 
his  articles  prove.  Yes,  he  felt  the  Rus- 
sian bent  as  no  one  else." 

Bveliuski  died  younsr,  in  1^18,  his 
frien<ls  consoling  themselves  forihj  bit- 
ter loss  with  the  poor  comfort  th.it,  had 
he  lived,  only  a  sadder  fate  awaited  a 
fearless,  eager  spirit  like  his  in  the  Rus- 
sia of  that  day.  Tupgenef  has  lived  to 
a  happier  time.  His  visit  to  Russia 
last  winter  was  one  continuous  triumph. 
At  his  arrival  *'all  Moscow  rose  to  it? 
feet."  The  story  of  his  banishment  or 
proscription  was  pure  fiction.  He  is 
himself  the  authority  for  the  explana- 
tion of  **the  official  sugge<it!ons "  so 
many  times  insisted  on  by  the  telegraph. 
They  meant  no  doubt  of  him,  no  unjust 
or  unfriendly  suspicion  of  his  motives. 
They  were  but  kindly  hints,  generoas 
warnings,  that  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs  the  malcontents  might  make  a 
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base  and  fatal  use  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  young  friends.  The  visit  closed  with 
ever/  mark  of  honor.  At  parting,  friends 
and  strangers  vied  with  one  another  in 
the  affectionate  veneration,  as  one  speak- 
er said,  * '  which  a  free  people  pays  to  the 
greatest  of  its  citizens,  to  the  dearest  of 
its  sons.*'  It  was  understood  that  con- 
siderations of  health  might  make  this  the 
last  of  his  annual  returns  to  Russia,  that 
this  visit  might  be  final.  The  men  who 
sat  round  him  at  the  farewell  dinner  in 
St.  Petersburg  listened,  sorrowing  most 
of  all  lest  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more,  as  he,  calling  himself  **  a  man  of 
the  past,  an  old  man,"  pledged  the 
young,  the  future.  No  gap  now  sepa- 
rates old  Russia  and  young.  **  One  ef- 
fort, one  hope,  one  ideal,  not  remote  and 
shadowy,  but  definite  and  real,  is  com- 


mon to  both.  ...  In  vain  they  begin 
to  point  us  to  a  few  criminal  outbreaks. 
These  occurrences  are  deeply  painful, 
but  to  see  in  them  the  expression  of  con- 
victions existing  in  the  majority  of  our 
youth  would  be  an  injustice,  not  only 
cruel,  but  criminal.  The  ruling  powers 
that  direct  and  ought  to  direct  in  the 
destinies  of  our  fatherland  can  estimate 
more  quickly  and  more  exactly  than  we 
ourselves  all  the  significance,  all  the 
meaning,  of  the  present  —  I  speak  frank- 
ly —  historical  moment.  On  tliem,  on 
those  powers,  it  depends  that  all  the 
sons  of  our  great  family  ehall  unite  in 
one  effectual  unanimous  service  for  Rus- 
sia, —  that  Russia  as  history  has  made 
her,  as  the  past  has  made  her,  to  which 
the  future  ought  rightly  and  peacefully 
to  join.*' 

*  Clara  Barnes  Martin, 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GEORGE  GROTE. 


It  was  on  the  7th  of  December,  1848, 
that  I  first  met  with  Greorge  Grote,  who, 
shaking  off  for  the  first  time  in  thirty 
years  the  trammels  of  a  banking  house, 
had  come  to  pass  the  winter  in  Italy.  He 
was  not  yet  known  as  a  great  historian, 
but  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  on  the  floor  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  a  student  who  might  one  day 
tread  boldly  in  the  footprints  of  Niebuhr. 
He  came  well  provided  with  letters,  and 
among  them  were  two  to  me,  one  from 
an  English  and  one  from  an  American 
friend.  The  American  friend  was 
Charles  Sumner,  whose  memory  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  and  brightest  <lays 
of  my  Roman  life.  The  Englishman 
was  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  a  man 
of  fine  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  who 
worked  hard  in  term  time,  but  gave  his 
vacation  to  statues  and  paintings. 

I  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  United 
States  consul,  and  the  day  on  which 
Grote  presented  his  letters  was  my  re- 
ception day,  or  rather  my  reception 
ev<cniug,  and  I  sent  him  a  card.     Even- 


ing came:  the  rooms  were  filling  fast; 
the  broken  ice  of  the  first  half  hour  was 
well  -  nigh  melted ;  acquaintances  were 
gathering  in  groups,  and  strangers  cast- 
ing about  them  for  a  face  that  they  might 
have  seen  before,  when  Grote  was  an- 
nounced. 

I  can  see  him  now,  —  a  man  somewhat 
above  the  common  height,  with  the  air 
and  bearing  of  one  accustomed  to  act 
and  bo  acted  upon  by  his  fellow-men, 
and  mind  written  all  over  his  spacious 
brow.     You  felt  at  once  that  vou  were 

* 

in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  man. 
For  an  hour  or  two  my  duties  as  host 
left  me  no  time  for  ri>al  conversation, 
though  I  took  advantage  of  a  few  mo- 
ments of  freedom  to  introduce  him  to 
the  sculptor  Crawford.  At  last  the  even- 
ing began  to  wear  away;  guest  after 
guest  made  his  parting  salutation,  and  by 
midnight  I  was  alone  with  my  new 
friend. 

At  first  he  turned  to  the  clock  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say,  **  I  am  keeping 
you  from  your  rest,"  but  upon  my  aaiur- 
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ance  that  I  habitually  kept  late  hours,  he 
laid  aside  his  liat  and  sat  down  to  talk. 

He  liad  come  to  Rome  as  a  scholar  for 
scholarly  recreation;  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  ancient  art,  and  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  hitherto  he  had  seen  only  with 
the  eves  of  others.  With  all  the  funda- 
mental  questions  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
arclitpolo^y  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
and  phmjred  into  them  with  the  ardor  of 
one  who  had  theories  and  convictions  of 
his  own.  The  Rome  of  that  day,  like 
the  Rome  of  our  own,  was  divided  into 
two  schools,  tlie  Roman  and  the  Ger- 
man; both  equally  zealous,  equally  per- 
sistent, and  in  all  except  questions  of 
pure  topo<;raphy  equally  learned.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  Roman  archaeolo- 
gist had  the  advantaj^e  of  liis  competitor: 
lie  was  born  and  ^^rew  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  monuments  he  was  to  interpret.  In 
this  as  in  some  other  thinjjs  of  a  similar 
nature  the  influence  of  birth  was  ac- 
knowledged. The  purest  modern  Latin- 
itv  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  writings 
of  Italians,  (irote  was  keenly  alive  upon 
all  these  subjects.  It  was  a  curious  and 
supsiestive  step  from  the  Reform  Bill  to 
the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Morninii  had  encroached  deeply  upon 
the  still  hours  of  middle  niuht  bi'fore  we 
j)arted.  But  we  <li<l  not  pjirt  without 
{)lannin<r  an  archa?olo<]:ical  walk  for  the 
next  (lav,  and  I  was  still  at  the  breakfast 
table  when  his  servant  came  with  a 
basket  for  the  books  I  had  promised  to 
lend  him.  I  ^till  remember  as  if  it  were 
but  vesterdav  the  smile  of  gratification 
with  which  (Jrote  fastened  upon  a  copy 
of  Tacitus,  the  (jiiarto  Elzevir,  cum  Notis 
Variorum,  and  a^ked  if  he  might  keep 
it  durini:  his  stav. 

''I  am  not  particularly  alive  to  such 
associations,"  said  he,  '*  but  I  must  read 
Tacitus  in  l{ome." 

T  have  cherished  the  rare  little  volume 
ever  >ince  as  GrotC's  copy;  but  he  hard- 
ly seome(l  to  need  the  printed  work,  his 
tenacious  memory  had  so  grasped  it  with 
its  book<  of  steel.  It  would  not  be  enough 
to  say  that  be  was  fond  of  quotation, 
but  that  he  quoted  because  he  could  not 
help  it. 

One  day,  as  we  were  passing  under  the 


arch  of  Gallieno,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  site  of  the  original  Potter's  Field  of 
old  Rome.  His  popular  sympathies  were 
immediately  awakened,  and,  turning  to 
me,  he  repeated  with  an  under-tone  of 
deep  commiseration  the  touching  lines 
of  Horace :  Hie  misero  plebi  stabat  com- 
mune sepulchrum. 

The  foundations  of  his  scholarship  had 
been  laid  at  the  Charter  House,  and  with 
that  English  accuracy  of  detail  which  in 
the  eyes  of  a  thoroughly  trained  Eto- 
nian makes  a  false  quantity  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  He  caught  me  in  one, 
one  milucky  afternoon,  and,  though  he 
tried  hjird  to  forget  and  to  forgive  it,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  ever  after  that  I 
had  sunk  a  degree  in  his  scale.  Porta 
Ratu'mena  I  should  have  said;  Porta 
Ratume'na  I  did  say,  and  that  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  with  one  of  the  fin- 
est scholars  of  the  age  to  witness  my  dis- 
comfiture. I  once  asked  Thorwaldsen 
how  a  false  proportion  affected  him. 
**  Like  a  discord  in  music,**  was  the  in- 
stant reply. 

Tlic  winter  of  1843  was  a  brilliant 
season  for  our  little  circle  in  Rome. 
There  from  time  to  time  was  the  great 
Dane,  who  lived  long  years  of  teeming 
invention  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
and  returned  before  his  locks  had  fallen, 
or  his  eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  to  die  in 
the  land  of  his  birth.  There  was  Craw- 
ford, with  the  light  from  Thorwaldsen's 
mantle  u{)on  his  path,  full  of  glorious 
promises  and  glowing  hopes.  There  was 
Cole,  with  his  tender  heart  and  fervid 
imagination.  And  there,  on  the  border 
land  betwixt  history  and  art,  stood  Grote, 
revolving  in  his  capacious  mind  the 
marvelous  tale  of  Grecian  civilization. 
And  now  they  are  all  gone,  leaving  their 
footprints  deeply  set  in  the  soil  which  they 
tilled  so  faithfully  for  the  coming  ages. 
One  laid  him  down  in  the  calm  evening 
of  his  days  in  the  midst  of  the  creations 
of  his  own  wonderful  genius;  one  fought 
the  battle  of  life  witk  a  firm  front  and 
unconquerable  will,  and  was  stricken 
down  while  his  victory  was  still  unen- 
joycd;  one  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  his  be- 
loved Catskill;  and  one  in  the  midst  of 
England  *»  gFeatest  and  best  under  the 
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vaulted    roof    of   Westminster  Abbey. 
**  Kequicseaut  in  pace.** 

I  have  often  regretted  that,  though  I 
passed  a  month  in  daily  intercourse  with 
Grote,  I  kept  no  record  of  his  conver- 
sation; and  I  have  regretted  it  all  the 
more  from  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me  at  the  time.  lie  was  not  like  John- 
son, an  overwhelming  talker,  nor  like 
Macaulay,  an  eloquent  talker,  much  less 
like  Sydney  Smith,  a  scintillating  and 
brilliant  talker;  but  he  was  an  earnest 
and  truth-loving  talker,  who  made  social 
intercourse  a  means  of  testing  and  elu- 
cidating his  subject.  We  were  talking 
one  eveninjj  about  Roman  dwelling's. 
This  naturally  brought  up  the  vexed 
question  of  domus  and  insula.  I  had 
studied  it  with  no  little  care,  and  fan- 
cied myself  at  home  in  it.  Grote  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject, 
and  as  he  went  on  calmly  but  distinctly 
adducing  his  authorities  and  interpret- 
ing his  texts,  I  felt  my  ground  gradually 
sinking  under  me,  till  I  had  hardly  an 
inch  of  it  left  me  to  stand  upon.  I 
could  only  wonder  at  my  own  audacity 
in  trying  to  hold  it.  For  him  it  was  evi- 
dently not  a  conversational  triumph,  but 
a  careful  review  of  a  subject  on  which 
his  opinion  —  always  the  result  of  care- 
ful thought  and  extensive  readinjr  —  had 
been  already  formed.  He  talked  like 
the  friend  of  Ricardo  and  the  two  Mills. 
And  this  was  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  his  conversation :  he  sought  truth 
evervwhere,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  ho 
had  no  time  to  talk  for  victory.  He 
could  take  up  a  theory  and  lay  it  down 
airain  as  facts  demanded.  In  historical 
questions  especially,  he  held  all  trifling 
with  truth  to  act  like  a  malignant  pus- 
tule, poisoning  and  corrupting  the  whole 
system. 

His  mfinner  corresponded  with  his 
matter,  —  cj\lnj,  firm,  and  earnest;  and 
though  a  frequent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  never  put  on  the  tone 
of  a  (leclaimer  at  the  dinner  table  or  an 
eveninjr  circle.  His  words  were  well 
chosen,  neither  elaborately  Saxon,  nor 
fastidiouslv  Latin,  but  comin'jj  freelv  at 
his  bidding  from  either  source.  The 
structure  of  his  sentences  was  simple  and 


direct,  rising  at  times  to  eloquence  nnder 
the  inspiration  of  his  deep  convictions, 
but  leaving  something,  perhaps,  to  de- 
sire in  harmony  and  variety.  He  woold 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  contented  himself 
with  a  secondary  place  among  pictorial 
historians,  if  he  could  but  make  for  him- 
self a  sure  ])laco  among  the  philosophers 
who  have  written  history. 

We  took  long  walks  in  the  pleasant 
winter  afternoons,  and  more  than  once 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  gorgeous  sunsets  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  whese  you  stand  with  Rome 
an<i  her  Tiber  at  your  feet,  and  with  a 
sweep  of  tlie  eye  embrace  Soracte  naked 
and  bare  on  the  northern  horizon,  and 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Sabina,  and  the 
soft  outline  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and, 
solemnly  brooding  over  all,  sweet  mem- 
ories of  Horace  and  Cicero.  But  our 
longest  walk  was  round  the  walls.  We 
took  our  time  for  it,  often  pausing  to 
dwell  upon  some  historical  association, 
or  call  each  other's  attention  to  some 
new  feature  of  the  landscape;  Rome's 
blue  sky  over  our  heads,  and  under  our 
feet  the  catacombs.  And  there,  as  we 
walked  slowly  along,  sometimes  in  glow- 
ing interchange  of  thought,  sometimes  in 
silent  meditation,  he  yielded  himself  to 
the  influences  of  the  spot,  and  told  me 
the  story  of  his  life,  —  told  me  at  how 
early  an  age  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  book  which  should  interpret  the 
marvels  of  Greek  civilization;  and  bow 
diligently  he  had  worked  upon  it  in 
hours  stolen  from  uncongenial  pursuits 
and  painful  conflicts  of  duties;  and  how, 
having  brought  it  down  to  Pisistratut, 
public  cares,  the  banking  house,  and 
Parliament  had  pressed  ufKin  him  so 
urgently  that,  yielding  the  past  to  the 
present,  he  laid  Greece  aside  for  Great 
Britain,  the  reform  of  Solon  for  the  re- 
form of  English  representation. 

And  now,  after  anxious,  exciting  yean 
of  uncongenial  labor,  the  presence  of 
these  classic  scenes  awoke  a  longing  for 
tlie  sweet  companionship  of  books  and 
the  hopes  which  had  cheered  bis  earl/ 
manhood.  He  had  stood  on  tlie  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  greatest  constituendea 
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of  Eiifrland;  bad  always  raised  his  voice 
for  proj^ii'ss  and  freedom ;  had  borne  bis 
part  in  stormy  debates  and  L'lborious  in- 
vestigations; bad  learned  how  men  and 
parties  ai*e  formed  and  governed, — bow 
difliouh  the  pro<;[ress  of  truth,  and  how 
d<'ep  set  the  roots  of  error.  He  had 
bronchi  a  new  interpreter  to  the  ebici- 
dation  of  ancient  history,  by  whose  aid 
dark  places  became  clear  and  crooked 
ways  were  made  straiirht.  He  was  pass- 
im^ from  the  Inistinj^s  to  the  Pnyx,  from 
Leadenliall  Street  to  the  Parthenon; 
from  the  <lamps  and  fojrs  of  London  to 
the  skies  wliicb  look  down  so  lovinjrlv 
npon  the  seat  of  ancient  art.  He  was 
but  just  toucbing  the  prime  of  life.  How 
nianv  vears  of  bapi>v  labor  lav  before 
him ! 

AmouGj  Grote's  tastes  was  a  fondness 
for  music,  which  he  carried  so  far  as 
to  make  some  proj^ress  on  the  violoncel- 
lo; often  accomj»:inyinjj  his  mother  on 
it,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  familv  circle.  Another 
early  ta<ti',  U(»t  persevered  in,  was  a  fond- 
ness for  uKikin;^  verses.  That  it  ever 
went  further  than  it  often  «n)es  with  bovs 
an<l  vounu:  men  of  warm  feelirr's  an<l 
some  ima'^in.uion  we  have  no  means  of 
decidinu:.  But  no  i^ood  prose  writer 
ever  vet  wrote  verse  without  feelinir  the 
influence  of  it  in  tlie  rhythm  of  his  prose. 
I  wa>  not  with  liim  loni^  enouiih  to  do 
more  than  net  a  ireneral  idea  of  his  read- 
in*^.  Next  to  history  so'*ial  science  was 
bis  favorite  pursuit.  The  personal  in- 
tlueiice  of  Kicardo  K'd  him  to  political 
economy,  and  he  almost  permitted  him- 
self to  become  a  disciple  of  Bentham. 
H:it  tile  wrinT  to  whom  he  bowed  in 
re\rn'nt  a-liniration  was  Aristotle.  xVr- 
nol  1  u<e  1  to  say  that  he  never  wanted  a 
son  (,f  lii>  to  ::o  to  a  universitv  where 
tbev  <ii<l  n(»:  studv  Aristotle's  etbi<'S. 

I  Jut  n<'tirm.r  contributed  more  to 
(Irotr's  «  i.j-'ynient  of  bis  month  in  Rome 
than  the  coiuinix  into  direct  contact  with 
a  party  of  youu'^  Italians,  who  used  to 
meet  evvrv  werk  at  mv  house  to  discuss 
qut  s'ions  of  Roman  history.  We  were 
but  Sfven  win  n  wv  first  came  together, 
and  all  but  nivM-lf  Italians,  stronfrlv 
marked  with  the  j>eculiar  traits  of  Ital- 


ian character.  Three  of  them  were  from 
the  east  of  the  Apeninnes;  three  were 
native  Romans.  As  time  passed  on  we 
began  to  bring  visitors  to  our  meeting, 
and  gradually  opened  the  door  to  rep- 
resentatives of  Kngland,  France,  and 
Germany.  Among  the  English  was  Sir 
Frederic  Adams,  who  had  fixed  ujion 
Rome  for  the  closing  years  of  his  lionor- 
able  and  active  career.  Amonjr  the  Ger- 
mans,  Abeken,  Braun,  Reumont  the  his- 
torian of  Tuscany,  and  Zumpt,  each  with 
some  pet  theory  of  his  own,  and  with 
learning  gathered  from  the  widest  fiehls 
of  art  and  science  and  literature  to  en- 
force it.  Many  Italians  came  also,  two 
of  whom  did  us,  as  we  felt,  great  honor 
by  their  coming:  the  Marquis  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  the  painter,  novelist,  and 
statesman,  and  the  poet  Giuseppe  Giusti. 
We  gave  D'Azeglio  a  dinner  in  a  pleas- 
ant vinevard  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  that  bank  on  which  the  conspir- 
acv  of  Catiline  received  its  fatal  blow, 
and  Constantine  saw  his  vision.  Yet  it 
was  less  of  these  that  we  thoufrht  than 
of  a  day  that  was  dawning  in  the  east- 
ern horizon,  faint  as  yet  and  feeble,  but 
which,  as  we  looked  out  tipon  it  through 
the  vine  leave-^,  still  bade  us  ho])e;  and 
in  these  hoprs  Grote,  fresh  from  the  bat- 
tle-fiebl,  fully  shared. 

The  following  letter,  with  its  interest- 
ing references  to  literary  and  political 
events,  will  fitly  close  these  reminis- 
cences;— 

LoNDOX,  4  E<^CLKSTOM  StRKKT,  | 

BKUiUAVE  SguAKK,  Novembtf  13,  1844. ) 
My  dkar  Sir:  —  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Colonel  Moor  going  to  Rome, 
first,  to  express  my  hope  that  you  are 
well  and  have  passed  an  agreeable  sum- 
mer; next,  to  send  you  a  book  recently 
published  here,  which  I  think  will  inter- 
est you.  .  It  is  entitled  The  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,  and  is  the  production  of  a 
person  highly  distinguished  both  in  lit- 
erature and  politics,  Mr.  T.  B.  Macau- 
lav.  It  consists  of  four  ballads,  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  composed  upon  the  sab- 
ject  of  certain  points  in  early  Roman  his- 
tory, with  respect  to  which  he  adopts  Nie- 
buhr's  njeneral  views.  The  two  first  layt 
upon  lloratias  and  the  Battle  of  Kegil- 
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lus  appear  to  me  singularly  beautiful. 
Altogether  the  book  has  had  great  suc- 
cess here,  and  recollecting  as  I  do  the 
many  interesting  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  early  Roman  history  to  which 
I  have  been  a  party  in  your  library,  with 
Dr.  Pantaleone  and  Signor  Gennarellif 
I  thouLdit  that  these  ballads  would  be 
gratifying  both  to  you  and  them,  and 
that  you  might  perha})S  not  otherwise 
see  them. 

Mrs.  Grote  has  been  tolerably  well 
durinir  this  summer:  sufferinf:  still  under 
her  cruel  nervous  headaches,  but  during 
the  intervals  active  and  enterprising  as 
usual.  I  have  been  also  very  well,  and 
am  working  continuously  at  my  history 
of  Greece,  which,  however,  I  find  very 
long,  though  a  very  interesting  task.  I 
propose  to  leave  business  now  as  early 
as  I  can,  probably  at  Christmas,  and  I 
shall  then  devote  mvself  more  exclu^ive- 
\y  to  the  performance  of  my  historical 
dutv.  The  attachment  which  I  feel  to 
the  labor  does  not  by  any  means  flag. 
In  regard  to  present  politics,  there  is 
nothincr  to  divert  mv  attention,  no  great 
question  stirring,  no  hopes  for  any  speedy 
advance  in  the  great  interests  of  the 
peoj)le,  and  I  feel  constant  satisfaction 
in  being  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
meddling  with  fruitless  party  (piarrels. 

I  have  not  seen  Parks  since  his  re- 
turn from  Rome.  lie  has  only  just 
reached  London,  so  that  I  have  not  vet 
heard  the  last  news  respecting  you  and 
Dr.  Pantaleone.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  a  copy  of  Gennarelli's 
Dissertation,  if  it  is  printed.  I  have  not 
forgotten  either  his  facts  or  his  reason- 


ings respecting  the  Italian  as  grave,  and 
a  recent  work,  called  Metrologie,  by  Pro- 
fessor Boeckh,  of  Berlin,  which  I  have 
read  within  the  last  two  months,  caused 
me  to  think  of  them  yet  more  fully.  It 
is  a  very  learned  work,  written  by  the 
most  illustrious  philologcr  in  Europe;  it 
enters  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  into 
the  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  of 
the  ancient  world,  Greek  and  Onental, 
but  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  new  and 
interesting  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Marchi  and  Sessieri  respecting  the  Latin 
copjKjr  money.  Boeckh  seems  very  un- 
willing to  admit  indigenous  £trusean  civ- 
ilization; he  is  inclined  constantly  to 
make  them  borrowers  from  the  Gnreks. 

Mrs.  Grote  and  I  have  labored  as  well 

as  we  can  to  procure  for  L some 

opportunity  of  exercising  his  pen  upon 
Neapolitan  subjects  in  an  English  pe- 
riodical ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  llie  numbei^  of 
poor  literary  men  here  competitors  for  the 
pay  of  periodical  publications  is  fright- 
fully great,  and  literary  duty  adapted  to 
a  foreigner  is  very  diflicult  to  procure. 

Lord  Ashburton's  treaty  between  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  this  sum- 
mer has  given  universal  satisfaction  here, 
except  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  to  his 
newspaper  organs.  The  chances  of  col- 
lision between  the  two  nations  are  now, 
I  trust,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mrs.  Grote  desires  her  best  regards. 
Trusting  soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Georgk  Grots. 

Remember  me  also  cordially  to  Pan- 
taleone and  Gennart'lli. 

George  Wa*hington  Greene. 


ENGLISH   MANNERS. 


Whkn  I  took  my  passage  for  Liverpool 
I  naturally  inquired  what  kind  of  man 
he  was  in  whose  charge  and  under  whose 
command  I  was  to  be  for  some  ten  days 
upon  the  ocean.     I  was  told  that  he  was 


an  excellent  seaman  and  a  good  ship- 
master, but  that  he  was  unsociable  and 
surly,  in  fait  ])ositively  disagreeable, 
had  English  manners,  and  was  in  brief 
a  perfect  John   Bull.     I   took  all  this 
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with  some  jrrains  of  allowance,  and  was 
content  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
seaman  and  commander.  For  as  to  un- 
sociability on  the  ])art  of  a  man  who  had 
upon  his  mind  the  responsibility  for  a 
j];reat  steamship  and  her  cargo,  and  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  souls  upon 
the  stonn-vexed,  fog-shrouded  Atlantic, 
I  could  not  only  make  allowance  for  it, 
but  respect  it,  having  some  knowledge, 
altliouirh  at  second  hand,  of  the  wav  in 
which  '*  the  captain  *'  is  often  pestered 
by  the  lie  and  she  gadflies  among  his 
passengers.  And  tlierefore,  although  the 
sea  was  calm  and  the  skies  were  bright, 
and  we  went  smoothly  and  swiftly  on 
under  steam  and  sails,  I  did  not  for  sev- 
eral days  speak  to  any  officer  of  the  ves- 
sel, except  the  purser  and  the  surgeon. 
When  1  j)assed  the  captain  I  merely 
bowed  silently  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
position,  and  of  mine  as  his  subordinate 
ana  dependent.  I  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  if  he  had  made  some  ac- 
knowledgment, however  slight,  of  my 
salute,  of  which  he  took  not  the  least 
notice.  But  even  this  indifference,  al- 
though it  was  (piite  new  to  me,  even 
in  the  commander  of  a  num-of-war,  I 
should  have  passed  by  without  setting  it 
down  against  him,  had  it  not  been  that 
I  observed  that  he  made  himself  defer- 
entially agreeable  to  a  passenger  who 
was  connected  in  some  manner  with  the 
IJritisli  end)assy,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  no  superior  claim  to  exceptional  at- 
tention. Other  j)assengers  complained 
outri;;ht  of  the  surlv  indifference  of  his 
manner  even  to  ladies;  and  one  of  the 
latter,  a  verv  gracious  and  agreeable 
woman,  of  such  social  position  that  she 
could  have  saft^ly  snubbed  the  whole 
Briii>h  eud)assy,  and  of  such  spirit  that 
upon  uood  occasion  she  would  have  done 
so,  told  uie  that  be  had  replied  to  a  civil 
and  simple  (question  of  hers  so  rudely 
that  >lie  did  not  mean  to  pass  over  the 
otTonse  unnoticed. 

One  (lay,  as  we  were  just  passing  out 
of  the  (lulf  Stream.  I  saw  him  standing 
near  me,  and  stepping  up  to  him  and 
raisin .X  my  hat  I  said,  '*  1  beg  pardon  for 
interrupting  you,  captain  [he  was  do- 
iiiir  noiliinirl.  but  will  vou  be  kind  enough 


to  tell  me  how  wide  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
where  we  cross  it?**  He  replied  very 
curtly  and  gruffly,  **  Indeed,  I  don't 
know.  It  *8  a  matter  I  *ve  never  thought 
about,  —  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  it.'*  The  manner  was  more  than 
the  words.  It  was  not  insulting;  I  could 
not  complain  of  it;  but  it  was  insolent, 
and  insolent  in  a  way  which  showed  that 
the  speaker  was  an  ill-conditioned  per- 
son who  did  not  know  how  to  behave 
himself.  And  if  the  reply  was  true,  it 
was  amazing.  For  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a 
very  im])ortant  fact  in  navigation ;  and 
here  was  an  accomplished  seaman  who 
for  years  had  been  crossing  it  twenty 
times  and  more  in  a  year,  and  yet  he  had, 
as  he  said,  not  even  thought  how  many 
nnles  of  it  he  had  to  pass  over.  If  what 
ho  said  was  true,  it  was  an  astonishing 
exposition  of  Philistinism,  or  something 
worse.  For  as  to  the  information  for 
which  I  asked,  I  soon  got  at  that  easily 
by  an  examination  of  a  chart  and  a  brief 
and  simple  c<alculation.  The  reply  was, 
however,  probably  a  simple  exposition 
of  personal  character.  But  the  feeling 
aroused  among  the  passengers  by  our 
coumiander's  behavior  (although  most 
of  them  were  his  countrymen)  was  such 
that  there  was  some  talk  of  sending  to 
the  owners  a  formal  complaint  against 
it;  and  although  this  project  was  aban- 
doned, the  lady  whom  I  have  mentioned 
did  not  forget  her  determination. 

She  got  up  one  of  those  little  enter- 
tainments by  which  the  tedium  of  a  voy- 
age is  not  unfrequently  relieved,  making 
herself  hostess,  and  providing  a  little  sup- 
jMir.  To  this  she  invited  every  passen- 
ger with  whom  she  or  any  one  of  her  party 
had  exchanged  a  word,  and  by  special 
note  every  officer  of  the  ship,  excej)t 
the  captain,  who  was  pointedly  omitted. 
The  slight  was  extreme,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  quite  defen- 
sible, for,  whafever  his  manners,  he  was 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel ; 
but  it  was  generally  regarded  as  fully 
justified  by  his  conduct,  and  as  permis- 
sible on  the  part  of  a  woman.  His  cap- 
tainship, surly  sea-dog  as  he  was,  felt  the 
cut  very  deeply,  and  was  furious;  and 
in  the  midst  of  our  little  festival,  at  which 
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all  the  officers  not  on  duty  were  present, 
he  sent  in  orders  for  tbem  to  appear  on 
deck.  Of  course  tliey  were  obliged  to 
go ;  but  none  the  less  tlie  lady  had  ac- 
complished her  purpose. 

Some  years  before  my  voyage  to  En- 
gland,  I  had  an  experience  of  this  sort 
of  English  manners,  the  story  of  which 
is  not  here  inappropriate,  and  may  be 
instructive.  I  knew  and  was  on  the 
pleasantest  terms  with  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  avery  diflorent  sort  from  Cap- 
tain   ,  a  man  whom  I  had  respected, 

liked,  and  even  admired.  lie  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  of  wide  information,  and 
of  remarkably  good-breeding,  —  a  man 
distinguished  in  jhtsou  and  in  manner. 
When  he  applied  to  me  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain responsible  duty  for  him  during  his 
absence,  I  was  ])leased  at  such  a  mark 
of  his  confidence,  and  I  accepted  his  pro- 
posal. While  he  was  away  a  gentleman 
connected  with  him  in  business  thoutrht 
that  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  my  arrangements,  and  on  my 
declining  to  admit  any  interference  with 
my  discharge  of  the  duties  which  I  ha<l 
undertaken,  he  took  the  res])onsibility 
of  breaking  the  agreement,  to  which,  for 
peace'  sake,  I  assented,  on  the  under- 
standing that  my  rights  in  the  matter 
were  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  re- 
turn of  my  friend  from  England.  When 
he  did  return  we  met  in  the  pleasantest 
way;  and  after  waiting  until  he  was  well 
settled  again  I  brou<xlit  the  matter  to  his 
attention  briefly  by  letter,  and  asked  his 
decision.  To  my  surprise,  and  I  may  al- 
most say  to  my  griff,  1  received  a  very 
curt  re])ly,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did 
not  proi)ose  to  trouble  himself  at  all 
about  the  j)ast.  The  })urpose  of  his  re- 
sponse was  so  plain,  and  its  utter  lack  of 
consideration  was  so  manifest  and"  so  in- 
sufferable, that  in  sorrow  and  without  a 
disrespectful  word  I  wrote  to  him  that 
our  accjuaintance  must  lease  immedi- 
ately. 

I  determined,  of  course,  that  the  mat- 
ter shoui<l  not  drop  then';  but  on  look- 
ing for  the  letters  in  which  his  propo- 
sals were  nwide  aud  the  terms  of  our 
agreement  srltle<l,  I  could  not  find  them. 
They  were  carefully  preserved,  but  had 


been  mislaid,  and  many  mondis  passed 
before  they  were  discovered.  During  this 
time  his  partner  became  convinced  that, 
however  correcthis  judgment  might  have 
been,  I  was  right  in  the  position  which 
I  had  taken ;  and  in  a  courteous  note  he 
inclosed  me  a  check  for  his  half  of  what 
was  due  to  me  under  the  agreement. 
Tills  check  I  returned  to  him,  telling 
him,  with  thanks,  that  tlie  question  on 
my  part  was  not  one  of  money. 

W^hen  I  found  the  letters  I  wrote  to 
my  former  friend,  bringing  the  matter 
agnin  to  his  attention,  and  asking  his  con- 
sideration of  it.  He  took  no  notice  of 
my  letter.  I  then  brought  a  suit  against 
him,  which  he  defended.  I  was  veiy 
sorry  for  the  whole  affair,  and  jnst  be- 
fore the  trial  was  coming  on  I  went  to 
a  common  acquaintance,  and,  showing 
him  the  whole  matter,  said,  **  This  case 

ought  not  to  be  tried.    I  don't  want 

to  pay  me  a  dollar.  Go  to  hiui  from  me 
and  say  so,  and  see  if  you  can*t  induce 
him  to  behave  differently."  He  agreed 
with  me,  and  did  what  I  asked.  But 
his  intercession  was  in  vain ;  Sir  John 
Bull  refused  to  hear  a  word  about  the 
matter.  The  trial  came  on  ;  and  after 
the  evidence  was  all  in  my  counsel  of- 
fered to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  with- 
out argument,  but  the  other  side  refused. 
The  judge  charged  briefly,  and  the  jury, 
after  a  minute*s  consultation  without 
leaving  their  seats,  gave  a  verdict  in  my 
favor  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  to 
which  the  judge  added  the  largest  per- 
missible ^*  allowance.''  And  thus  ended 
the  only  suit  in  which  I,  although  bred  to 
tlie  bar,  and  the  loser  of  not  a  little  much- 
needed  money,  was  ever  plaintiff.  If  my 
former  friend  had  treated  me  with  the 
consideration  which  one  man — I  shall 
not  say  one  gentleman  — owes  to  anoth- 
er; if  he  had  merely  said  to  ine,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  '*My  |)08ition  in  this 
matter  is  such  that  1  cannot  without  great 
inconvenience  interfere  in  anything  that 
passed  during  my  absence;  1  am  sorry 
that  it  is  so,"  that  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  affair.  1 1  is  arrogance  and 
his  ignorance  of  me  except  as  a  man  of 
letters  led  him  to  take  a  |K)siti(m  which 
proved  untenable  and  costly.     By  manj 
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})ersons,  perhaps  by  most  persons  who 
were  not  born  and  bred  in  En2;lan<l,  his 
conduct  will  be  reojarded  as  thoroughly 
EnjxH.sli,  and  as  a  typical  example  of  En- 
glish manners. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  was  typical  of 
Enjrlish  manners,  but  onlv  of  one  nar- 
row  stronfrly  marked  ])hasc  of  them:  and 
althoufjh  I  lm<l  bad  other  opportunities, 
in  some  of  whi<*h  I  was.  but  in  others  of 
which  T  was  not,  directly  interested,  of 
■>b>ervini^  similar  conduct  on  the  part 
of  En<^li>hmcn,  I  had  refused  to  accept 
thei^e  as  eviilence  ajainst  a  whole  peo- 
ple, and  a  ]>eople  in  whom,  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  kindred,  which  to 
me  were  irrejjt  and  abiding;,  I  felt  an 
interest  which  I  had  felt  in  no  other. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  when  I 
stepped  from  ilu^  deck  of  my  steamer 
upon  soil  which  my  forefather  had  left 
two  hundred  and  iifty  years  before,  I 
did  so  with  sullicient  reason  for  some 
prejudice  against  the  manners  of  my 
British  kinsmen. 

I  found,  however,  pood  reason  to  be 
jrl.id  that  njy  experience  of  certain  indi- 
viduals bad  not  led  me  into  a  forejjone 
conclusion  airainst  a  nation.  Those  who 
have  read  what  I  have  written  hereto- 
fore about  Knp:lan<l  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  saving  now  that  I  foiuid  the  iiian- 
ncrs  of  the  people  there  in  most  respects 
plea>inir  and  adnnrable.  And  by  man- 
ners I  mean  not  iner<'lv  the  attitude  and 
the  acti<m  and  the  speech  which  appear 
upon  the  mere  surface  of  social  inter- 
course, but  the  motive  feoling  which  un- 
derlies this  surface,  and  which  influences 
the  actual  conduct,  as  well  as  tin?  bearing 
of  man  towanl  man.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tinction between  manners  and  manner 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  English 
manner  lacks  warmth  and  grace.  In- 
<leed,  as  a  people,  the  English  have  no 
manner.  1  would  not  sav,  as  Malvolio 
says  ot  Viola  in  her  p:ij:e*s  dress,  that 
their  manner  is  "a  verv  ill  manner." 
There  is  simply  the  absence  of  pleasing 

*  To  nio<t  of  my  reiidoM  I  need  hardly  Bay  that 
in  my  p.inn  iu'tical  c«'iisure  I  am  not  one  of  Hor- 
accs,]>r.ii-or>  cf  tlif  manners  of  their  own  timet. 
But  ii.l  tluy  wh't  0  poii.il  t'X|)cricncc  began  like 
mine  in  miiway  ttu:f.-i,  and  who  yet  had  youthful 


outward' demonstration,  a  reserve  so  ab- 
soliHo  and  yet  so  unconscious  (uncon- 
scious, perhaps,  through  long  habit  and 
continued  practice)  that  it  seems  to  be 
indifference.  But  even  to  this  judgment 
there  must  be  made  many  exceptions, — 
exceptions  so  numerous  that  sometimes 
it  seems  as  if,  like  the  exceptions  to  the 
conjugation  of  French  verbs,  they  al- 
most invalidate  the  rule.  Certainly,  I 
have  never  seen,  nor  could  I  desire  to 
see,  more  show  of  heartiness  and  warmth 
than  I  have  met  in  Englishmen.  And 
even  as  to  |)olish  of  manner  I  could  hard- 
ly deny  that  the  finest  examples  of  it 
that  I  have  met  with  were  aflorded  by 
Englishmen,  although  these  were  few  in 
number.  It  would  seein  as  if  the  hard, 
tough  material  had,  like  some  agates, 
under  its  natural  rough  coating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  smoothness  and  transparen- 
cy of  surface  which  shows  all  the  beauty 
of  the  structure  beneath,  and  which  yet 
will  turn  an  edge  of  hardest  steel.  You 
cannot  polish  soft  things  so.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  often  that  you  find 
that  union  of  simplicity  ami  courtesy,  that 
lack  of  self-assertion  and  that  thought- 
fulness  for  others'  feelings,  which  was 
not  uncommon  among  New  England  folk 
of  the  best  bree<ling  in  the  last  genera- 
tion  (for,  alas,  we  have  lost  it,  rublK'd 
rudely  down  as  it  has  been  by  the  rush 
of  railway  trains,  and  war,  and  the  flood 
of  wealth  and  emigration),  and  which 
seemed  to  be  the  outwanl  manifestation 
of  a  gentle,  kindly,  fine-fibred  nature.* 
But  of  well- purposed  good-breeding,  ac- 
companied by  a  manifest  consciousness 
of  superior  position  and  of  its  duties,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  finer  examples  than 
mav  be  found  among  the  higher  classes 
in  England. 

English  people  impress  you  first  of  all 
bv  a  sense  of  the  genuineness  of  their  ac- 
tions  and  of  their  speech.  Warm  or  cold 
they  may  be,  gracious  or  ungracious,  ar- 
rogant or  considerate,  but  you  feel  that 
they  are  real.  Englishmen  adulterate 
their  goods,  but  not  their  conduct.     If 

glimpees  of  the  fading  charm  of  old  New  England 
mannen  among  those  whose  noni  haTe  sinoe  gone 
West  or  South,  will  agree  with  me  ia  my  admiring 
and  rererential  memories. 
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an  Englishman  makes  you  welcome,  you 
feel  at  Lome;  and  you  know  that,  wifliin 
reason,  and  often  out  of  reason,  he  will 
look  after  your  comfort,  —  that  for  your 
well-bt'ing  while  you  are  under  his  roof 
he  considers  himself  responsible.  And 
yet  he  does  not  thrust  himself  upon  you, 
and  you  may  do  almost  what  you  choose, 
and  go  almost  whither  you  will.  If  he 
wants  you  to  come  to  him,  he  will  take 
more  trouble  to  bring  you  than  you  will 
to  go,  and  yet  make  no  fuss  about  it  any 
more  than  he  docs  about  the  sun's  rising, 
without  which  he  would  be  in  darkness. 
If  he  meets  you  and  gives  you  two  fin- 
gers, it  means  only  two  fingers;  if  his 
whole  hand  grasps  yours,  you  have  his 
hand,  and  you  have  it  most  warmly  at 
your  parting.  His  speech  is  like  his  ac- 
tion. His  social  word  is  his  social  bond ; 
you  may  trust  him  fur  all  that  it  prom- 
ises, and  commonly  for  more.  If  you  do 
not  understand  him  well,  you  may  sup- 
pose at  first  that  he  is  indifferent  and 
careless,  until  something  is  done  for  you, 
or  suggested  to  you,  tliat  shows  you  that 
his  friend  and  his  friend's  welfare  has 
been  upon  his  mind. 

There  are,  indeed,  people  in  English 
society,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  to  whom 
social  intercourse  is  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, a  means  to  an  end.  But  such  peo- 
ple are  in  all  societies,  and  of  them  in 
particular  I  do  not  speak.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  comparatively  fewer 
of  such  people  in  England  than  there  are 
elsewhere;  and  indeed  it  is  better  for 
society  that  there  should  be  fewer,  for 
thev  do  this  business  rather  awkwardlv. 
Social  finesse  is  not  the  forte  of  the  En- 
glish people,  although  it  is  the  foible  of 
some  Eiiglislnvonien.  Society  as  an  art 
comes  naturally  to  all  French  people, 
whatever  their  condition  of  life,  and,  as 
I  believe  from  what  1  have  heard,  to  the 
Viennese;  but  the  art  of  society  does  not 
flourish  in  Enjrland.  English  efforts  in 
that  way  are  stilT  and  heavy,  and  remind 
one  of  those  of  the  German  who  [prac- 
ticed jumping  over  chairs  that  he  might 
learn  to  be  lively.  One  does  sometimes 
wish  that  there  was  a  little  less  stiffness 
in  the  social  joints  of  England  ;  but  after 
all,  in  the  long  run  suppleness  is  a  poor 


substitute  for  solid  strength.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  Englishmen  you  at  least  feel 
safe.  It  is  remarkable,  in  connection 
with  this  view  of  our  subject,  that  al- 
though the  English  manner  in  real  life  is 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  almost  to  af- 
fectation, Eni^lish  actino^  is  rude  and  ex- 
travagant;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  French  manner  in  daily  inter- 
course is  nervous  and  demonstrative, 
French  acting  is  distinguished  by  deli- 
cacy, calm,  and  reserve.  Each  seems  to 
seek  upon  the  stage  the  complement  of 
its  daily  acted  life,  as  people  whose  ex- 
istence is  one  of  commonplace  drudgery 
and  of  pinching  poverty  like  to  read  de- 
scriptions of  romantic  adventure  and  of 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  attainable 
by  the  lavish  use  of  fabulous  wealth. 

The  god  of  English  social  life  next  in 
dignity  to  mammon  is  pro])riety.  Now 
propriety  rightly  worshiped  is  a  very 
good  god ;  his  very  rites  are  sweetness, 
order,  decency,  and  in  their  practice 
they  involve  that  consideration  for  oth- 
ers which  is  the  highest  form  of  morali- 
ty, and  even  of  piety.  But  the  British 
Philistine  (and  all  England  is  more  or 
h»ss  given  over  to  Philistinism,  which  in- 
vades the  very  social  regions  in  which 
it  is  most  dreaded  and  decried)  makes 
pro|friety  a  Moloch,  before  whom  he 
prostrates  himself,  and  before  whom  he 
often  makes  his  very  children  sacrifice 
some  of  the  beauty  of  their  youthful 
lives.  The  highest  social  aim,  the  great* 
est  social  law,  to  this  sort  of  Englishman 
is  to  do  the  correct  thing.  Having  at- 
tained this,  he  feels  that  he  has  absolved 
himself  of  every  social  duty,  and  clothed 
his  soul  in  panoply  of  proof.  Whether 
the  correct  thing  l)e  really  the  right 
thing  he  does  not  know,  does  not  seek 
to  know.  That  so  it  has  been  and  that 
so  it  is  are  for  him  both  losric  and  re- 
ligion.  In  his  mouth  the  greatest  re- 
proach is  *' unprecedented;*' the  mere 
statement  of  t  he  fact  that  an  act  has  not 
been  done  before,  that  a  word  has  noC 
been  spoken  before,  being  to  him  its  con- 
demnation. Wherefore  he  lives  his  life 
surrounded  by  dead,  shriveled  forms, 
eyeless,  bniinless,  bloodlt^ss,  whoso  tvXy 
voice  is  from  the  grave  of  a  dead  past. 
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If  he  breaks  away  from  this  oppression, 
he  is  likely  to  run  into  extremes  which 
violate  all  decency,  all  decorum,  all  pro- 
priety. Freed  from  his  accustomed  re- 
straint, he  is  apt  to  add  a  grossness  to 
vice  which  makes  it  more  hideous,  if  not 
more  harmful. 

This  general  consideration  of  our  sub- 
ject,  however,  is  likely  to  be  of  less  in- 
terest and  perhaps  of  less  real  instruct- 
iveness  tlian  some  report  of  particular 
external  manners  amont;  Enc^lishmen. 
In  this  respect  I  was  impressed  at  once, 
even  before  I  had  left  the  steamer,  with 
the  good  behavior  of  the  English  people, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  I  found 
thcni  to  be  kindly,  respectful,  consider- 
ate, sho\vin<r,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
union  of  deference  to  others  and  self- 
respect  which  I  have  sjwken  of  before. 
The  custom-house  oflicers,  with  three  of 
whom  I  was  brought  into  contact  before 
I  went  on  shore,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
in  j)erfection  the  manners  fit  for  their 
po>itiou.  They  were  quiet,  civil,  pleas- 
ant, considerate,  and  firm.  They  seemed 
to  wi>h  to  do  their  duty  as  agreeably  as 
possible,  and  they  did  not  even  give  me 
a  chaucc  to  offer  a  *'  tip."  Such  was  their 
maniRT  in  j'cneral ;  but  having  reason  to 
suspect  one  passenirer,  they  searched  one 
of  his  trunks  thoroughly,  and  then,  find- 
ini^  that  he  had  several  hundreds  more  of 
ci;j;ars  than  they  thought  a  private  gentle- 
man should  carry,  they  **  went  through  ** 
him  without  pity,  yet  with  |)olitene88. 
.Just  so  pleasant  and  so  worthy  of  respect 
I  found  the  London  policemen,  whose 
quiet,  good-natured  ways,  unpretending 
civilit  V,  and  unoflicious  readiness  brought 
me  to  look  upon  them  as  friends.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  I  saw  them  in  my 
wancU'rings  over  the  great  city,  it  was 
with  pleasure  and  with  personal  interest. 
Their  honest,  cheery  English  faces  and 
their  Knglish  speech  were  grateful  to 
me ;  and  the  mure  so  because  of  their 
unlikeness  to  Misther  John  Kelly's  con- 
stituents who,  excepting  those  big,  good- 
natured  dandies,  the  Broadway  squad, 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  force. 

I  had  been  in  England  more  than  a 
month,  going  about  everywhere  in  city 
and   in  country  alone,  and  doing  this, 


it  should  be  remembered,  as  an  English- 
'man,  for  I  found  it  always  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  I  was  English  born 
and  bred,  and  there  was  no  occasion  that 
I  should  wear  a  ticket  on  my  hat  telling 
tliat  I  was  a  Yankee,  —  for  some  weeks, 
then,  I  went  about  thus  before  I  had  one 
uncivil  or  even  one  un]>leasant  word 
spoken  to  me;  and  when  the  word  came 
it  was  from  a  'bus  conductor,  and  I  was 
really  in  fault.  "Wishing  to  go  to  Hyde 
Park  near  Prince's  Gate,  I  hailed  a  'bus 
that  was  driving  rapidly  through  Regent 
Street  with  **  Hyde  Pjirk "  upon  its 
panels.  Just  as  I  was  mounting  to  the 
top  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  conduc- 
tor if  he  passed  Prince's  Gate.  **  No,  I 
don't,"  he  replied,  pomewhat  snappish- 
ly, **  and  a  gentleman  like  you  bought 
to  know  there  *8  two  sides  to  *Yde  Park, 
an'  that  they  're  a  mile  apart."  I  did 
know  that  as  well  as  he  did,  and  there- 
fore asked  my  question.  W^hat  I  had 
not  learned  was  how  to  distinguish  the 
'buses  that  ran  on  one  side  from  those 
that  ran  on  the  other.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  stopped  him  for  nothing  in 
full  career,  and  when  he  was  perhaps 
behind  time,  and  I  thought  his  fretful- 
ness  very  excusable.  Now  this  piece  of 
mild  incivility  was  not  oidy  my  first  but 
my  only  experience  of  the  kind  in  En- 
gland, where  I  found  among  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  serve  me  not  only  gen- 
eral civility  and  a  deferential  demeanor, 
but  a  cheerfulness  of  manner  and  a  pleas- 
ant alacrity  to  which  an  American  is  un- 
accustomed. 

Not  in  omnibuses  nor  in  any  other  pub- 
lic vehicles  are  you  subjected  to  the  in- 
civility of  being  summoned  to  pay  your 
fare  as  soon  as  you  enter.  There  is  no 
thumping  upon  windows  or  jangUng  of 
bells  to  call  your  attention  to  this  duty. 
You  pay  just  as  you  go  out;  or  after  a 
reasonable  time  a  conductor  comes  and 
civilly  takes  your  money.  Nor  does  he 
tlien  turn  a  crank  and  clang  a  great 
gong,  or  touch  a  spring  and  kling  a  lit- 
tle one,  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
you  have  paid  and  that  he  has  received 
your  twopence  or  threepence.  The  stand- 
ing passenger  rubbing  against  your  knees 
and  treading  upon  yomr  toes  is  not  the 
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only  familiar  annoyance  from  which  you 
will  find  yourself  freed.  Do  not  the 
com])auies  lose  some  fares  by  this  sim- 
ple method  of  procedure?  Perhaps  they 
do.  But  the  savinfr  of  monev  to  the 
proprietors  is  not  rejijanled  as  the  one 
great  objeet  to  be  attained.  The  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  passenger 
is  the  first  couHiderution,  and  for  that 
be  pays.  But  to  put  him  to  inconven- 
ience, or  to  subject  him  to  unpleasant- 
ness, that  he  may  thereby  correct  the 
consequences  of  the  ])ossibIe  dishonesty 
of  the  company's  servants,  after  the  New 
York  fashion,  is  an  imi)ositlon  unthought 
of.  Knfrlishmen  would  not  submit  to  it 
for  a  dav. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  be  able  to  make 
a  purchase  at  a  shop  and  to  ])ay  for  it 
on  the  spot  to  the  person  who  sells  it  to 
you,  and  to  go  away,  if  you  choose  to 
do  so,  immediately.  The  system  of 
checks  by  which,  if  you  take  a  glass  of 
soda-water  or  buy  a  ])aper  of  pins,  you 
receive  an  order  to  pay  five  cents  at  some 
desk  more  or  less  remote  is  unknown  in 
England.  80  is  the  waitinjj  for  some 
trifle  until  a  salesman  makes  three  en- 
tries, and  a  cash  boy  makes  as  many,  and 
a  cashier  as  many,  an<l  your  tiny  parcel 
is  wrapped  up  at  the  proper  counter  and 
**  entered'*  there  and  numbered  and 
what  not,  and  then  broujjht  solemnlv  to 
you.  At  the  very  eatinj^  -  houses  you 
pay  the  waiter  who  serves  you,  and  he, 
if  necessary,  makes  change  for  you  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  For  his  general 
civility  1  will  answer  freely,  but  for  his 
cleanliness  I  can  say  little.  He  is  even 
in  the  morniujij  discovered  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  an  untidy,  diniry  white  tie,  which 
makes  him  louk  as  if  he  had  been  up  all 
night.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  napkin, 
which  even  early  in  the  day  is  so  limp 
and  smutched  and    unctuous    that  vou 

m 

dread  lest  he  should  wipe  your  plate  or 
your  knife  and  fork  wi^h  it.  He  is  very 
attentive,  however,  and  at  bn^akfust 
bustles  about  to  find  you  a  newspaper 
before  he  takes  vour  onier.  And  in  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  a  newspaper  your 
minutest  comfort  is  looked  after.  I  re- 
marked that  in  the  coffee-rooms  of  hotels 
and  in  good  restaurants  the  nowspai)crs 


had  a  little  triangular  piece  cat  diagonal- 
ly off  the  top  of  the  middle  fold  ;  by  this 
the  annoying  little  wrinkle  which  other- 
wise is  apt  to  form  there  and  to  prevent 
tlie  paper  from  opening  and  shotting 
easily  is  avoided.  The  papers  on  the 
news-stands,  too,  are  cut  open.  And  all 
this  is  done  not  by  a  folding- machine  or 
a  cutting-machine  at  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, but  personally  by  the  people  who 
serve  you,  and  who  do  all  that  they  can 
do  to  please  you.  The  fashion  rt»cently 
adopted  here  of  folding  newspapers  by 
machinery,  as  they  are  printed,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  is  obliged  to  un- 
fold and  then  refold  them,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  system  of  life  and  of  manners 
the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  is  prac- 
ticed in  England.  But  what  matter  to 
what  inconvenience  the  American  news- 
paper publisher  puts  the  public,  if  by  so 
doing  he  can  save  ten  cents  on  a  thou- 
sand copies!  Does  not  the  public  in 
America  exist  for  the  benefit  of  railway 
companies  and  other  cor]>orations,  of  ma- 
chine politicians,  and  of  publishers  of 
newspapers?     Verily  for  little  else. 

One  trait  of  Enrrlish  manners  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  at  the  Birming- 
ham Musical  Festival.  As  we  went  out 
after  the  morning  performance,  we  found 
at  each  door  a  nicely -di*essed  and  pleas- 
ant-lookinfr  youn'i:  woman  holding;  in  her 
hand  a  plate  such  as  those  in  which 
collections  of  money  are  taken  np  in 
churches.  This  was  to  receive  gifts  for 
some  favorite  charitable  institution  of 
the  town,  and  as  we  passed  the  girls 
they  rattled  the  money  in  their  plates  to 
attract  attention.  It  was  a  new  way  to 
me  of  asking  and  receiving  alms ;  bnt 
what  I  chieflv  remarked  was  that  these 
young  ladies  for  every  addition  made  to 
the  money  in  their  plates  said  ]K)intcdly, 
**  Thank  you."  Afterwards  in  I^ondon, 
on  a  certain  saint's  day,  1  found  jvirls 
ensconced  in  chairs,  and  if  it  rained 
with  umbrellas  spread,  in  very  publio 
places,  having  plates  before  them  to  re- 
ceive the  alms  of  wayfaivrs  for  oertaitt 
public  charities;  and  these  also,  I  ob- 
served, for  every  gift  said,  »*  Thank 
you.''  There  is  always  in  l^ngland  some 
one  to  say  personally  **  Thank  you  **  for 
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a  benefit  conferred;  and  this  is  the  more 
easily  and  constantly  done  because  there 
is  in  jjeniTal  a  more  direct  personal  con- 
tact than  there  is  anionj;  us  between  all 
j)i.TS()ns  concH'rne<l  in  charitable  works, 
whether  as  principals  or  as  intennedi- 
arii'S.  Not  only,  however,  in  return  for 
alms,  but  for  favor  shown  in  any  way, 
in  makiu'T  a  purchase,  or  even  in  giving 
an  onlcr,  this  acknowled}j;ment  is  made. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  '*  Thank  you" 
must  be  heard  a  thousand  times  a  day 
in  Eni^land  tor  once  that  it  is  heard  in 
America.  1  was  thanked  for  my  very 
cab- toll  every  time  1  crossed  Waterloo 
bridi^c. 

Notwithstanding  this  trait  of  civility 
and  consi<li'ratencss  in  English  manners, 
and  notwith>tanding  the  genuineness 
and,  beneath  its  artificial  surface,^thc 
heartiness  of  the  Knj^lish  char.icter,  it 
has  without  doubt  its  re])ellent  side. 
Kni:li>h!iien  themselves  will  hardly  deny 
that  too  many  (»f  them  are  .arro;j;ant,  in- 
solent, and  overbearing.  And  yet,  as  I 
write  this,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  do 
so,  n'nu'mberin*;  what  I  never  can  for- 
iict,  antl  would  irrieve  and  shame  to  for- 
»;et,  the  kindness,  the  gentleness,  the 
sweetness  of  nature,  the  almost  tender 
tbou-jht  fulness  ft)r  others,  that  I  have 
>een  in  s.)  manv  En"li>hmen,  not  onlv  in 
Kn;^iand,  but  here  before  I  ever  met 
tliriu  on  their  native  soil.  It  h.as  been 
inv  «MM)(1  fortune  to  render  some  of  them 
.-^ome  \erv  trillinix  services,  and  these 
wen-  not  only  accepted  in  a  way  that 
enhanced  i:n'atly  the  pleasure  of  render- 
inir  them,  hut  Were  ever  afterward  re- 
nieniherctl  and  acknowledired  in  a  way 
so  Irank  and  >iniple  and  charming  that 
I  was  both  deliL;hted  and  ashamed  at 
>nih  a  rt  co'jnition.  1  therefore  do  pro- 
test with  all  mv  heart  against  the  Duke 
of  (i:-.  en  luin  as  a  type  of  his  race,  or 
^althoii-h  I  hav(»  known  no  dukes)  as  a 
fair  i'<  pr.  >entative  of  his  rank.  And 
vet,  wi;h--ut  doubt,  he  is  a  very  possible 
l\!n_li-hnian,  and  a  {lossible  duke.  His 
ins,, li  nee  <h)es  not  pertain  to  his  rank; 
it  may  he.  found  in  all  ranks;  but  of 
course  a  dnke  who  is  by  nature  insolent 
mav  and  will  insult  with  jmiater  free- 
doin  and  impunity  than  is  ]>os8ible  to  a 


person  of  inferior  position.  Indeed,  tliis 
trait  of  English  manners  manifests  itself 
most  readily  and  strongly  in  persons  of 
rank  and  in  authority.  That  it  should 
do  so  is  only  to  be  expected.  Such  per- 
sons have  more  tem])tations  than  others 
have,  as  well  as  In^tter  opportunities,  for 
the  exhibition  of  an  overbearing  nature. 
This  disregard  of  others  doi'S  by  no  means 
always  accom])any  a  coarse  and  brutal 
organization.  My  captain  was  a  coarse 
man;  but  my  English  friend  who  com- 
pelled me  to  bring  him  to  book  was  one 
of  the  most  refined  and  courteous  of  gen- 
tlemen. He  merely  took  advantage  of 
his  position  to  rid  himself  of  some  troub- 
le by  setting  (piietly  aside  a  man  of 
whom  he  in  fact  knew  verv  little.  Per- 
haps  this  is  not  really  an  English  trait. 
Not  improbably  there  are  just  such  men 
in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  Japan. 
From  what  we  know  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  under  like 
circumstances  he  would  behave  much  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Trollope  has  ad- 
mirably illustrated  this  unpleasant  side 
of  English  chara(;ter  in  the  Duke  of  Om- 
nium and  the  Manpiis  of  Brotherton. 
It  is  not  that  these  men  were  bad,  but 
that  they  were  (ielil)erately  insolent  in 
their  manner,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
the  man]uis  we  are  all  inclined  to  cheer 
when  Dean  Lovelace  flin<;s  him  into  the 


jjrate. 


The  inlluence  of  aristocracy  and  of 
the  constant  pressure  upward  of  the  in- 
ferior ranks  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
forbiddin<r  manner  of  £n(;Iii<h  s:entle- 
men.  They  show  this  manner  more 
among  themselves  than  they  do  to  oth- 
ers. The  ^larquis  of  Brotherton,  be- 
cause he  was  manpiis  and  the  head  of 
his  family,  was  insolent  to  his  younger 
brother.  And  for  this  same  reason  En- 
glishmen are  suspicious  of  each  other 
when  they  are  not  in  the  same  rank  of 
Ufe.  The  meeting  of  two  Englishmen 
who  are  strangers,  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  each  other,  and  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  acquaintance,  —  the  doubt, 
the  coldness,  the  holding  out  of  hesitat- 
ing hands,  —  is  not  a  cheering  sight. 
But  if  they  find  each  other  '*  all  right," 
they  will  in  a  few  days  bo  mutually  us- 
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ing  tlioir  surnames  without  the  Mr.,  or 
their  titles  without  the  **  handle,**  and 
their  intercourse  will  he  much  more 
hearty  and  informal  than  if  they  were 
Americans  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

The  daily  intercourse  of  families  and 
friends  in  England  is  hearty  and  warm, 
althoutrh  not  effusive.  Thev  are  not 
ready  to  give  the  hand  to  strangers ;  but 
very  commonly  all  of  a  family,  including 
the  guests,  shake  hands  on  parting  for 
the  night;  and  on  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing the  same  greeting  is  hardly  less 
common.     It  was  charming  to  see  two 

middle-acred  men,  who  lived  in  the  same 

• 
house,  meet  in  the  breakfast  room,  and, 

shakintr   hands   warmlv,    sav,   **  Good- 

morning,  brother.*'    When  I  saw  all  this 

and  was  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  it,  I 

wondered  where  the   Engli.>h  coldness 

was  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

Salutation  is  so  common  even  between 
passing  strangers,  except  of  course  in 
towns,  that  I  was  reminded  of  the  man- 
ners of  New  England  in  my  early  boy- 
hood. Men  on  leaving  a  railway  car, 
either  first  class  or  second  class,  will  say 
**  Good  morning*'  or  **  Good  eveninjj  '* 
although  they  have  exchanged  hardly  a 
word  with  you  on  the  route,  —  which, 
however,  is  rare;  and  this  habit,  which 
has  come  down  from  stage-coach  times, 
and  has  been  preserved  on  the  railway 
by  the  small  carriages,  is  one  of  the  re- 
liefs and  pleasures  of  that  unnatural 
mode  of  travel.  The  porter  or  guard  who 
puts  you  into  your  carriage  and  hands 
you  your  bag,  hurried,  yet  finds  time  to 
say,  **  Good  morning,  sir.'*  If  you  are 
walkinj;  on  a  country  road,  those  whom 
you  meet  salute  you.  'llie  country  folk, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  do  so 
always.  In  Essex  tjie  rustic  boys  have 
a  pretty  way  of  waving  their  hands  in 
the  air  by  way  of  salutation  as  you  pass. 
To  see  a  knot  of  little  fellows  execute 
this  llourish  is  very  charm  ing. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  in  Sussex 
through  a  beautiful  Inne  sunk  deep  be- 
tween its  green  sides,  where  wild  flow- 
ers  grew  at  the  feet  of  hollies  with  pol- 
ished leaves  and  of  other  little  trees 
that  stood  so  thick  that  they  reduced 


noonday  to  twilight,  I  met  a  woman  of 
the  lower  class,  almost  of  the  lowest 
She  was  very  handsome,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  grand  figure,  and  dark, 
bright,  melancholy  eyes.  She  looked 
more  like  a  Roman  than  like  an  English 
woman;  and  I  do  believe  that  her  dark, 
noble  face  luul  come  straight  down  to 
her  from  some  Roman  sohlier,  perhaps  in 
Caesar's  legions.  She  had  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  another  walked  by  her  side, 
holding  her  hand.  As  I  passed  her  she 
paused  in  her  walk,  and  courtespng, 
said,  **  Good  morning,  sir;**  and  her 
sweet  voice  was  English,  although  her 
face  was  not.  I  returned  her  salutation, 
and  walked  on,  asking  myself,  Why 
should  this  woman,  who  never  saw  me 
before,  stop  and  courtesy  to  me  because 
I  am  a  ' '  gentleman  *  *  ?  For  unmistak- 
ably there  was  deference  in  her  saluta- 
tion, and  a  recognition  of  the  difference 
of  our  conditions.  I  was  ashamed  that 
I  had  not  stopped  and  given  her  some- 
thing that  might  have  added  a  little  to 
her  comfort.  Perhaps  she  expected  the 
gentleman  to  do  so.  But  she  was  too 
noble  in  mien  and  carriage,  she  impressed 
me  too  much,  for  me  to  offer  her  a  tri- 
fling alms,  lowly  as  her  condition  was.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  if  I  had  found  that 
she  was  looking  after  mo  I  should  have 
gone  back  to  give  her  more,  perhaps,  than 
I  could  afford.  But  I  saw  only  her  back, 
as  she  walked  erectly  and  slowly  on,  with 
a  grace  which  her  burtlen  and  her  con- 
dition  could  not  repress,  and  which  her 
poor  garments  rather  revealed;  and  at 
a  turn  in  the  lane  she  disappeared  into 
its  cool,  clear  twilight,  and  I  only  wished 
her  health  and  happiness. 

I  have  heretofore  remarked '  that  the 
dress  of  English  gentlemen  is  very  plain 
and  simple.  For  although  Maicaulay 
bought  manv  embroidered  waistcoats,  in 
which  he  arrayed  himself  with  great  de- 
light, this  personal  trait  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  gcniui. 
In  its  simplicity  the  Englishman's  drcn 
is  not  unlike  that  of  gentlemen  of  co^ 
responding  condition  in  this  country,  but 
in  his  manner  of  wearing  it  there  is  a 
difference.  Tidiness  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  point  of  dress  in  the  eyet 
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of  a  well-cared-for  Englishman.  Every- 
thing' about  him  is  snujr.  He  is  like  a 
horse  well  groomed  and  harnessed.  His 
morning  coat,  be  it  frock  or  **  cutaway," 
is  never  flvintr  loose,  but  is  buttoned 
closely.  This  tidiness  and  complete- 
ness of  a|)j)arel  is  a  sort  of  religion.  I 
remember  being  in  a  railway  carriage 
with  a  vounjj  man  who  was  very  correct 
at  all  points.  The  day,  which  had  opened 
"lv)omilv,  had  suddenly  cleared  an<l  be- 
come  very  warm.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
heavy  brown  tweed  suit,  and  every  but- 
ton of  his  coat  was  sent  well  home  into 
its  proper  button-hole.  Another  gentle- 
man and  myself  relieved  ourselves  by 
unbuttoning  our  coats,  and  I,  as  there 
was  no  lady  there,  opened  my  waistcoat; 
for  the  air  was  damp  as  well  as  warm, 
and  w<;  were  sweltering.  But  he  would 
plainly  have  endured  martyrdom  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  such  looseness,  and  he 
sat  impassible,  bolt  upright  and  tightly 
buttoned.  He  suffered  and  was  strong, 
I  wished  that  he  had  been  less  true  to 
his  reliirion. 

Till'  I'liLrlishman  comes  down  in  the 
morning  completely  dressed  in  this  tight, 
tidv  way.  He  does  not  even  injlul^e  him- 
self  in  the  irreat  luxurv  of  easy  life,  a 
slijipered  breakfast,  but  comes  wearing, 
in  addition  to  his  buttoned  coat,  strong, 
brightly-polished  shoes.  While  I  was  in 
KiiLdand  1  did  not  see  one  jjentleman  in 
slippers  oiitsi<le  of  his  bedroom.  This 
strait-laced ness  has  its  merits.  Enjjlish 
2:<'ntlenk'n  at  all  times,  unless  thev  are 
recognized  slovens,  look  trim,  well  set 
up,  pre>entable,  an<l  ready  for  service, 
whether  business  or  pleasure.  Nor  do 
gentlemen  in  England  of  good  position 
look  as  if  their  clothes  were  all  bought, 
ready-made,  at  one  "establishment," and 
as  if  they  had  slept  in  them  the  night 
before  in  a  "  palace-car.''  The  same 
praise  eannut  be  given  to  Englishwom- 
en, who,  alibou'^h  they  dress  elaborately 
for  the  evening,  go  about  in  the  morn- 
ing, too  many  of  them,  with  hair  and 
dre<s  till'  reverse  of  snug  and  tidv. 

Dinner  is  the  great  fact  of  En^lbh 
dailv  life.  ''  Dine  with  me  "  is  the  En- 
glishman's  first  request,  if  he  likes  you, 
or  if  he  wi.shes  to  show  you  any  atten- 


tion. A  letter  of  introduction  is  honored 
by  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  that  given 
nothing  more  is  regarded  as  necessary; 
anything  else  depends  on  kindness  and 
personal  liking.  To  some  Americans 
this  dining,  which  is  always  foripal,  be- 
comes oppressive.  A  Yankee  friend  of 
mine,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  charm- 
ing manners,  who  looks  much  more  like 
the  commonly  entertained  idea  of  a  hand- 
some Englishman  than  most  of  the  En- 
glishmen I  met,  went  to  England  well 
provided  with  letters,  and  was  soon  so 
wearied  with  these  inevitable  invitations 
to  formal  dinners  that  he  stopped  the 
presentation  of  his  credentials,  and  kept 
himself  to  himself.  **  I  was  bored  to 
death,'*  he  said  to  me,  **  with  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  regular  routine, 
and  the  dull  succession  of  eating:  and 
drinking  in  full  dress.  I  did  n't  want 
their  dinners;  I  wanted  to  see  them  at 
their  houses,  in  an  easy,  informal  way. 
As  I  could  n't  do  that,  I  cut  the  matter 
short,  and  depended  upon  my  own  re- 
sources." As  for  myself,  having  taken 
no  letters,  1  escaped  these  obligation  din- 
ners from  strangers;  and  in  the  half  doz- 
en dinner  parties  at  which  I  was  pres- 
ent, I  was  more  fortunate  than  he.  Yet 
I  saw  enough  of  the  heavy  formality  of 
these  entertainments  to  be  in  some  sym- 
pathy with  him. 

Dinner  talking  is  a  much  more  for- 
midable affair  in  England  than  it  is  with 
us.  It  is  an  **  institution."  Men  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  as  they  do  to 
make  a  speech.  Host  and  hostess  even 
arrange  what  subjects  shall  be  started 
to  bring  out  certain  guests;  and  the  table 
is  hushed  while  this  or  that  clever  man 
discourses,  in  sentences  sometimes  rather 
too  carefully  constructed,  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  as  slyly  but  as  delib<irately 
dragged  before  him  as  a  cork  and  string 
before  a  kitten,  and  which  he  jumps  at 
much  as  his  feline  prototype  does  at  the 
mimic  mouse.  There  is  somethinor  of 
this  kind  with  us  among  dinner  givers 
of  the  more  cultivated  sort,  but  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  with  the  formidable 
colloquies  of  the  formal  English  dinner. 
There  is  found,  moreover,  the  dinner 
soliloquist,  whom  I  cannot  but  regard 
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as  a  dreadful  form  of  the  social  bore.  I 
reniembcr  one  such  man  at  a  dinner  party 
of  some  twenty  people,  lie  began  to 
talk  aftt'r  he  liad  si)ooned  his  soup  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  as  he  talked  very 
pleasantly  his  sonorous  voice,  going  forth 
to  the  wliole  table,  was  a  welebme  help 
over  the  thro^hold  of  our  entertainment. 
But  he  went  on,  until  his  talk  became 
a  discoui-se.  At  each  fall  of  liis  voice 
I  i>upposed  that  he  would  stop;  but  he 
managed  to  link  one  sentence  upon  an- 
other until  he  bound  us  all  up  in  an  end- 
less chain  of  words.  Although  not  aged, 
he  was  too  old  a  man  to  snub,  and  also 
loo  irood  natured  and  too  well  informed. 
And  he  was  tyrannical  in  asserting  him- 
self; the  sonority  of  his  voice  and  the 
weight  of  his  manner  bore  down  all  op- 
position and  thrust  aside  all  auxiliaries. 
There  was  no  conversation  possible  ex- 
cept little  frairmenlary  tete-i-tetes  with 
one's  next  neighbor.  Straight  through 
dinner  antl  through  de8>ert  did  that  dread- 
ful man  hold  forth.  How  he  managed 
to  eat,  how  to  breathe,  was  a  mystery. 
When  the  ladies  had  retired,  he  resumed 
his  seat  with  a  sentence  beginning  with 
an  *  and,'  that  connected  it  with  what 
he  was  saying  when  our  hostess  rose; 
and  he  ceased  not  to  pour  down  his  flood 
of  words  upon  us  until  we  found  refuge  in 
the  di-awing-room.  Such  men  are  toler- 
ated in  England,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  useful  in  the  performance  of  that 
most  tedious  and  o])pressivc  of  all  social 
solemnities,  a  formal  «linner  party.  1  was 
about  to  say  that  such  talkers  would  not 
be  tolerated  here;  but  do  we  not  listen 
to  after-dinner  speeches?  What,  then, 
is  the  limit  of  our  enihiranceV 

Dinner,  even  daily  family  dinner,  is 
such  a  religious  rite  in  England  that 
above  a  certain  condition  of  life  a  special 
dress  for  it  is  absolutely  required.  Full 
evening:  dress  at  dinner  is  in  England 
the  mark  of  gentry.  I  once  made  a  mis- 
take in  this  respect.  Being  invited  to  a 
countrv  house,  some  thirtv  miles  from 
London,  where  I  had  time  to  stay  but 
one  dav,  and  beini'  a  traveler,  I  thoujiht 
that  I  niiiiht  venture  to  jjo  with  onlv  a 
small  hand  bag,  and  to  appear  at  dinner 
in   a  dark   frock   and  white  waistcoat. 


But  I  found  that  I  might  better  hare 
brought  my  portmanteau,  my  dressing- 
case,  and  my  valet,  if  I  had  had  one. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  saj 
how  I  knew  this,  but  I  felt  it  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
very  flames  of  the  wax  candles  in  the 
great  silver  candelabra  seemed  to  look 
askance  at  me,  as  I  dared  to  sit  there 
in  my  plebeian  costume.  The  feeling 
amused  me;  for  I  have  little  real  respect 
for  mere  social  conventionalities,  least  of 
all  for  those  which  concern  dress.  That 
a  gentleman  should  be  scrupulously  nice 
in  his  person  at  all  times,  and  that  it  is 
well  for  him  to  dress  becomingly  ami  ap- 
propriately, need  not  be  said;  but  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  butler  and  the  waiters, 
should  put  on  such  a  queer  garment  as 
a  black  swallow  -  tailed  dress-coat  and 
a  white  neck -tie,  and  that  a  lady  should 
make  herself  uncomfortable  by  her  full 
dress  (for,  ladies,  it  does  make  you  un- 
comfortable; you  know  it  does),  because 
they  arc  going  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
as  they  eat  and  drink  every  day,  is  not 
with  me  an  article  of  saving  faith.  Such 
is  the  social  righteousness  of  these  En- 
glish people  that  it  was  edifying  to  an 
unrcfrenerate  creature  like  me  to  see 
them  at  any  time  violate  any  ono  of  their 
unwritten  commandments;  and  I  took 
great  comfort,  one  day,  at  seeing  a  belat- 
ed honorable  (that  is,  the  son  of  a  peer) 
come  hastily  in  and  sit  down  to  dinner, 
like  a  profane  mortal,  in  his  tweed  cu^ 
away  coat. 

I  also  could  not  avoid  observins  that 
men  who  were  very  scrupulous  about 
evening  dress  were  less  fastidious  upon 
other  ])oints  of  manners  which  could 
hardly  be  called  conventional.  I  have 
seen  a  peer,  who  would  almost  ns  soon 
dine  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  as  in  A 
morning  coat,  sit  after  dinner  in  the 
drawing-room  t.alking  with  a  lady,  and, 
taking  his  foot  upon  his  knee  to  nurse, 
gradually  run  his  hand  half-way  np  hii 
trousers  that  he  might  scniteh  his  leg; 
and  his  was  not  a  solitiry  instance  of 
performances  somewhat  of  this  kind. 
To  me,  a  *'  salvage  man  "  as  I  am,  bom 
and  bred  in  tlu?  wilderness  of  New  York, 
and  wont  to  roam  with  untutored  mind 
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from  my  native  haunts  over  tlie  waste 
places  of  Xew  Enojlaiid,  there  did  never- 
theless stH*m  to  be  yome  ineoiijjruitv  in 
the  eo<le  of  manners  which  prescribed 
swallow-tiiiiSf  but  permitted  Hcratehing, 


and  which  required  buttoned  coats  and 
laced-up  boots  at  breakfast  tables  at 
which  there  were  no  napkins. 

Once  more  I  must  leave  a  subject  but 
half  exhausted. 

Richard  Grant  White, 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  TO  HAVE  ASSASSINATED  NAPOLEON. 


A  FKW  years  a*^o  a  commonplace  at- 
tempt Jit  burj^liiry  in  the  house  of  a  cer- 
tain Manjuisc  d'Orvault  led  to  the  ar- 
n-st  of  a  youni;  workman  named  Schu- 
niacher,  and  his  trial.  French  justic»e 
^;e(Mns  to  take  pleasure  in  all  kinds  of 
discursive  iiupiiries,  leadini^  often  to  very 
curious  discoveries  and  very  unex|>ected 
results.  Jt  was  proved  upon  this  trial 
that  the  prisoner  was  own  brother  to 
the  manpiise,  who  had  been  well  known 
in  early  life  as  Mailame  de  la  Bruy^re, 
a  bri|j:lit  star  in  the  dcmi  -  monde.  Her 
title,  however,  was  not  assumed,  but  had 
been  lawfullv  ol)tained  by  marriaiie  with 
a  very  old  }:entli"man  in  1856,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annuitv  which  he  en- 
joyed  for  aljout  ten  years,  without  hold- 
ing;, or  tver  havini:^  held,  to  the  person- 
a<re  who  bore  his  name  any  other  rela- 
tions   whatever. 

It  came  out,  ah?o,  on  the  trial,  that 
Manpii^  il'Orvault  was  the  hereditary 
title  of  a  man  better  known  as  De  Mau- 
breuil,  an  adventurer  who  fij^ured  con- 
stantly before  the  public  durinfij  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  First  P2mpire  and  in  the 
Restoration.  He  was  the  man  com- 
pronii.M'd  l>y  the  loss  of  the  Queen  of 
Westpbalia's  diamonds;  the  man  who 
boxeil  the  ear^  of  Talleyrand  in  public, 
and  who,  above  all,  was  chief  ajrent  in 
the  supposed  attempt  to  assassinate  Na- 
poleon and  the  King  of  Rome,  —  a  crime 
of  whirli  the  emperor  bitterly  accused 
the  Bourbons  and  the  allied  sovereijrns 
in  bis  will  at  St.  Helena.  That  such  an 
atrocity  was  really  contemplated  by  the 
jiovernment  of  the  Restoration  is  an  item 
of   modern  historical  belief,  and  it  may 
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be  curious  to  see  how  far  it  is  confirmed 
by  official  documents. 

De  Maubreuil  was  really  born  of  a 
hitrh  family  in  Brittany,  and  inherited 
his  title  of  Afarquis  d*Orvault  about  the 
same  time  that  Napoleon  became  emper- 
or. The  persistent  attempts  of  the  im- 
perial parvenu  to  form  an  aristocracy 
and  to  attract  into  his  court  all  men 
who  bore  distinoruished  names  brou<;ht 
D'Orvault  into  notice  as  a  man  of  rank 
and  fashion.  In  180G  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  household,  and  re- 
ceived a  military  commission. 

In  1808,  when  he  was  twenty-seven, 
he  was  sent  on  an  important  secret  mis- 
sion to  Napoleon's  troublesome  and  fool- 
ish brother,  King  Jerome,  who  took  him 
into  his  confidence  and  good  graces. 
They,  however,  became  rivals  in  love, 
and  D*Orvault,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Westphalia,  betook 
himself  to  Spain,  where,  as  captain  of  a 
regiment  of  German  horse,  he  won  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  this  success  he  began  to  tire  of 
war,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit his  fortunes.  He  had  excellent 
appointments  as  commissary  and  pay- 
master, and,  in  spite  of  a  large  deficit 
in  his  accounts,  stood  so  well  with  the 
emperor  that  he  was  promised  the  very 
lucrative  and  responsible  post  of  com- 
missary-general for  the  army  in  Ger- 
many. 

This  promise  was  withdrawn,  how- 
ever, through  the  influence  of  a  high 
functionary  in  the  war  ofiice,  and  l>e 
Maubreuil  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  Na- 
poleon and  the  administration.      Mi»- 
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fortunes  were  fast  crowding  round  tbe 
imperial  throne.  Dc  Maubreuil  appeared 
to  take  delight  in  the  reverstis  of  the 
grand  arniVf  and  in  the  downfall  of  his 
former  master.  During  the  occupation 
of  Paris  he  was  alwavs  to  be  seen  doinjj 
the  honors  of  the  [)ublic  sights  to  English 
and  Prussian  oflfu'ers.  It  is  said  that  he 
one  day  rode  along  the  boulevards  in 
full  evening  dress,  with  his  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  tied  to  his  horse^s  tail. 

Such  anti-Napoleonic  demonstrations 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  temporary 
government  that  was  paving  the  way  for 
the  Restoration.  De  Maubreuil  was  of- 
ficially sent  by  Talleyrand's  chief  sec- 
retary, Laborde,  to  have  a  secret  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Hotel  St.  Floren- 
tin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  gave  him  a  commission; 
the  question  is,  What  was  it?  The  offi- 
cial orders  he  received  are  silent  on  the 
nature  of  his  secret  service,  but  it  is  sure- 
ly incredible  that  it  should  have  been 
what  he  aflirnied,  —  an  order  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Elba. 
Such  an  atrocity  was  contrary  to  the 
whole  character  of  Louis  XVHI.,  and  is 
still  more  incredible  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  disposition  of  Alexander,  and  the 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  regard  he 
always  entertained  for  Napoleon. 

The  minister  of  police,  Count  d' An- 
gles; the  minister  of  war,  General  Du- 
pont;  the  officer  who  regulated  the  offi- 
cial disjwsition  of  post-horses,  Bouni- 
enne;  the  Russian  minister,  Baron  Sack- 
em;  and  the  Prussian  minister.  Bantn  de 
Brockenhansen,  all  gave  him  documents 
describing  his  mission  as  a  secret  one, 
and  ordering  all  i)ersons  under  their  in- 
fluence or  authority  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

Can  we  Ixslievo  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  King  Frederic  William, 
Talleyrand,  Dupont,  an  old  officer  of 
the  empire  (though  an  unsuccessfid  sol- 
dier), butnbove  all  Bourrienne,  who  was 
for  years  Napoleon's  private  secretary, 
would  havt'  }:iven  their  open  sanction  to 
such  treachery  and  such  a  crime?  Yet 
De  Maubreuil  always  declared  tliat  this 


was  his  commission,  and  that  he  accept- 
ed it  only  in  order  to  become  the  pro- 
tector of  him  whom  he  was  pledged  to 
destrov. 

He  at  least  made  use  of  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal  to  seize  the  trunks 
and  valuables  of  the  Queen  of  West- 
phalia. Some  persons  have  thought  this 
was  his  only  mission,  but  subsequent 
events  seem  to  prove  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  could  not  have  been  aware 
that  this  was  a  duty  with  which  he  had 
been  chargi*d.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
baggage  he  had  seized  was  sent  to  Paris, 
it  was  found,  on  being  opened  by  the 
authorities,  by  no  means  to  correspond 
with  Queen  Catherine's  inventory.  De 
Maubreuil,  with  his  accustomed  effront- 
ery, attributed  the  deficiency  to  two  of 
his  enemies. 

The  Queen  of  Westphalia,  one  of  the 
loveliest  princesses  of  that  day,  did  not 
give  up  her  chiims  to  her  property.  Her 
representatives  at  Paris  began  an  action 
against  De  Maubreuil;  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  on  whose  safe  conduct  she 
was  traveling,  made  himself  a  party  to 
the  suit,  and  was  very  angry  at  her  mol- 
estation. 

The  court  before  which  De  Manbreuil 
was  arraigned  declared  itself  incompe- 
tent, and  ho  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by 
a  court-martial.  At  length,  through  his 
friends'  influence,  March  18,  1815,  De 
Maubreuil  was  set  at  liberty.  It  was 
high  time,  for  two  dilys  later  Napoleon 
entered  the  Tuileries.  On  the  28t]i  De 
Maubreuil  was  re-arrested  at  St.  Gei^ 
main  by  the  agents  of  the  emperor.  On 
the  30th  he  was  brought  before  another 
court-martial.  This  court,  however,  de- 
clared itself  incomiH>tent,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  Napoleon,  who  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  rt^-indicted  in 
the  criminal  court  for  an  attempt  at  as- 
sassination. Before  his  trial  could  come 
on,  De  Maubreuil,  by  the  aid* of  a  young 
officer  of  the  king's  musketeers,  made  his 
escape  from  prison. 

He  reached  Ghent,  where  King  Looii 
XVHI.  H'fused  to  sec  him.    At 
he  broke  his  leg,  and  feigned  to 
mit  suicide.     Finally  he  escaped  fi 
Antwerp,  where  he  waa  detained  prit* 
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oner  for  some  reason,  and  reached  Paris 
almost  as  soon  as  the  court  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

Two  years  Liter  he  was  attain  arrested 
in  the  matter  of  the  Queen  of  Westpha- 
lia's jewelry ;  but  the  same  officer  of  mus- 
keteers who  had  ai<led  his  escape  from 
the  power  of  Napoleon  made  so  eloquent 
an  appeal  to  the  Chambers  on  his  be- 
half, dwellin;^  especially  on  the  fact  that 
twenty-two  members  of  his  family  had 
suffered  death  for  their  loyalty,  that  the 
worst  part  of  the  charge  was  dropped, 
and  l)e  Maubreuil  was  arraigned  only 
for  breach  of  trust.  He  made  his  es- 
cape to  England  before  trial;  but  was 
con<lemiied  by  default  to  five  years*  im- 
prisonment,  ten  years*  suspension  from 
civil  rights,  and  five  hundred  francs* 
fine,  for  having,  under  pretext  of  a  se- 
cret mission,  taken  possession  of  and 
lost  orold  an<l  diamonds  belonnring  to  the 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  to  the  amount  of 
almost  two  hundred  and  eighty  -  four 
thousand  francs.  A  few  days  after, 
divers  employed  to  search  the  Seine 
fouiul  tht^  lost  property,  carefully  sealed 
and  boxed  up,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
It  had  evidently  not  been  under  water 
any  leni'th  of  time. 

l)e  Maubreuil,  meantime,  established 
himself  in  London,  where  he  wrote  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Euro- 
pean Congre-s  then  sitting  at  Aix-la- 
Cha[)elle.  There  are  no  copies  of  this 
document  in  existence,  for  it  was  aft- 
erwards suppressed  with  extraordinary 
care.  It  was  called  *'  A  Petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  by  Marie  Armand  de  Guerry  de 
Maubreuil,  Manpiis  d'Orvault,  concern- 
ing the  onler  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
and  his  son,  given  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  the  liourboiis."  The  sensation  this 
document  caused  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Holy  Alliance  sitting  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  may  be  imagined.  The 
Kni:lish  representative  recommended  the 
powrrs  iin[)li{.'ated  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
"  1  'd  have  'jiven  him  two  millions  to 
hold  his  tongue!  '*  Nesselrode  is  report- 
ed to  have  said.  **  My  master,*'  said 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  *'  would  hare 
had  him  shot!  " 


Four  years  passed  after  De  Mau- 
breuil*s  sentence  had  expired,  when,  on 
the  evening  of  January  21,  1827,  Paris 
was  astir  with  a  story  that  that  morning, 
when  the  court  and  royal  family  were 
celebrating;  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis 
XV  L,  De  Maubreuil,  who  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  world  for  at  least  ten 
years,  had  slapped  Talleyrand,  Prince 
de  Benvenuto,  publicly  in  the  face  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies.  Men 
said  the  ex- Bishop  of  Autun  had  had 
an  admirable  op{K)rtunity  afforded  him 
to  act  upon  his  own  saying,  that  **  A 
statesman  who  receives  a  kick  in  the 
back  ought  never  to  show  the  indignity 
in  his  face.*'  His  cheek  grew  a  little 
red  from  the  slight  blow,  but  otherwise 
he  maintained  his  self-possession. 

De  Maubreuil,  who  was  arrested  on 
the  spot,  was  greatly  satisfied  with  his 
achievement,  and  sent  his  own  state- 
ment the  next  morning  to  the  public 
papers.  **  I  struck  him,*'  he  said,  **  to 
force  him  to  give  me  explanations  he 
refuses  me,  and  to  avenge  the  honor 
of  my  family,  which  he  has  impugned. 
In  the  proceedings  that  I  hope  may  fol- 
low this  assault,  I  trust  France  will  de- 
cide between  him  who  planned  and  or- 
dered the  assassination  of  Napoleon  and 
his  son  and  him  who  took  it  upon  him- 
self not  to  execute  an  order  which  would 
have  been  the  most  infamous  violation 
of  a  treaty  known  among  civilized  man- 
kind.*' 

On  his  trial,  De  Maubreuil's  defense 
was  very  nearly  as  follows  :  **  The 
prosecutor  for  the  crown  has  told  you  I 
am  a  man  fallen  from  the  rank  to  which 
his  birth  and  education  gave  him  claim. 
Why  am  I  fallen?  Because  it  pleased 
Talleyrand  to  send  for  me  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  2, 1814.  He  told  me  that  I 
had  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Restoration.  He  threw 
his  glamour  over  me  for  a  moment.  I 
was  ambitious  then.  He  promised  me 
a  dukedom,  a  pen^ioft  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general.  I  fell  into  his  snare. 
I  accepted  his  infamous  commission. 
Every  one  concerned  knew  the  secret 
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service  I  was  to  execute.  I  was  to  kill 
Napoleon  and  his  .*!on.  The  order  was 
explicit.  I  engaji^ed  to  un<lertake  it. 
Then  it  was  I  fell.  Let  Angl6s,  the 
most  hitter  of  my  foes,  appear  and  con- 
tradict me!  I  could  load  him  to  the 
very  sofa  iij)on  which  he  sat  when  he 
gave  me  my  instructions.*' 

In  spite  of  his  defense,  which  was 
earnest  as  well  as  elwpient,  De  MauhreuU 
was  condemned  to  five  years*  imprison- 
ment and  ten  vears'  surveillance.  On 
hearing:  his  sentence  he  howed  to  his 
judges,  and  said  calmly,  **It  is  what  I 
expected.** 

Other  indictments  against  him  were 
quashed,  and  this  was  the  last  time  he 
appeared  before  any  legal  tribunal.  At 
the  end  of  his  five  years*  imprisonment 
(most  of  which  he  passed  in  a  maison  de 
saute) J  De  JNIaubreuil  went  to  Brittany. 
In  1843  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and 
lived  there  on  some  small  remains  of  his 
once  amj)le  fortune.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Second  Empire  he  re- 
ceived a  small  pension  from  the  secret- 
service  fund,  lie  was  constantly  to  be 
found  at  the  Cafd  de  la  liegence,  the 
great  resort  of  chess-players,  and  at  an- 
other literary  institution.  He  is  said  to 
have  dropped   his   title,  to  have   been 


bland  and  gallant  to  the  fair  sex,  but 
to  have  had  always  the  air  of  a  broken 
and  unhappy  man. 

One  morning  in  1856,  when  he  was 
nearly  eighty,  he  left  ofif  coming  to  the 
Rdgence  to  j)lay  chess,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  old  haunts  any  more.  That 
day  the  ])ublic  papers  announced  his 
marriarre.  The  use  he  had  made  of  his 
old  title  was  most  discreditable.  He 
had  bartered  it  away  for  an  annuity, 
and  he  lived  ten  years  comfortably  upon 
his  bargain.  He  married  Mademoiselle 
Schumacher,  alias  Madame  de  la  Bmy- 
^re,  who  settled  a  certain  sum  on  him 
for  life,  on  condition  that  she  might  call 
herself  the  Marquise  d'Orvault. 

From  that  day  forward  the  husband 
she  had  purchased  never  crosse<l  the 
threshold  of  her  splendid  apartment  in 
the  Rue  Roy  ale.  He  lodged  in  small 
rooms,  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  in 
another  part  of  Paris,  and  rarely  went 
from  home.  He  was  comfortably  lodged, 
fed,  clothed,  and  waited  on.  He  died 
when  nearly  ninety,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  He  had  a  splendid  funeral,  with 
all  his  honors  as  a  marquis. 

The  invitations  enumerated  his  titles, 
and  were  sent  ^^  de  la  pari  de  la  Mar' 
quise  d'  Oroault,  sa  veuve. 
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Since  reading  the  statement  of  your 
contributor  regarding  her  opportunities 
for  classical  study  at  Cambridi^e,  En- 
gland, which  appeared  in  the  Contribu- 
tors* Club  of  The  Atlantic  for  last  No- 
vember, I  have  bet'n  stronj^lv  advised  to 
prepare  a  similar  account  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Leipzig,  Germany.  I  un- 
dertake the  task  merelv  in  order  to  fur- 
nish  some  slijiht  criterion  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  for  study  here  open  to 
the  girl  'graduates  of  our  American  col- 
leges, who  desire  to  supplement  their 
collegiate  course  by  studying  for  a  time 


under  the  more  detailed  and  specialiitie 
methods  which  belong  to  the  Old  Wdrld. 
When  we  consider  how  large  a  per  cent. 
of  our  American  vounor  men  who  come 
abroad  for  purposes  of  study  choose 
Germany,  and  al>ovc  all  Leipzig,  as  the 
scene  of  their  efforts,  it  Inicomes  at  once 
an  important  question  how  far  the  op- 
portunitii's  and  privileges  which  they 
enjoy  are  also  available  for  women.  At 
I  think  an  almost  universal  ignorance 
prevails  on  this  iK)int,  I  will  give  a  few 
facts  from  my  own  experience. 
I  came  to  Leipzig  last  January,  Jml 
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eij^ht  niontlis  ago,  with  the  intention  of 
availing  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  courses  on  philolojry  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  with  no  itlea  bow  far  this  mi<;ht 
hi*  jjraoticable,  as  I  had  heard  very  con- 
tradictory reports.  1  had  sent  to  Amer- 
ica for  testimonials  from  the  university 
from  which  I  jjraduated.  To  my  sur- 
])rise,  bowever,  1  found  that  these  were 
not  re(piired,  but  that  my  passport  YfO\\\i\ 
suflice.  This  is  also  the  ease  with  the 
men  from  foreijxn  countries  who  simply 
attend  tb(»  lectures  here,  as  manv  of  them 
do,  wit  bout  takinix  anv  decree.  The  vi- 
tal  ditTcrence  between  the  position  of  a 
youni;  woman  antl  a  youn«x  man  in  the 
university  is,  first,  no  woman  can  be  a 
matriculated  student;  and,  second,  no- 
woman  can  take  a  tle«;ree.  The  matric- 
ulation consists  in  payinj^  a  certain  fee 
and  receivimjf  a  student's  card,  which  en- 
titles the  bolder  to  exempticm  from  civil 
autlu)rity;  so  that  in  case  he  jjets  into 
troul)le  be  is  amenable  onlv  to  the  laws 
of  the  university.  A  few  minor  privi- 
b'iies,  such  as  tbe  purchase  of  theatre 
aud  concert  tickets  at  a  reduction,  are 
also  <lepen«lent  upon  this  student's  card. 
Jn  other  words,  every  man  connected 
with  tlu;  universitv  is  acknowled<:ed  as 
a  (•()in[)onent  element  of  the  same,  while 
the  women  are  admitted  as  a  favor,  un- 
tler  tbe  cate;:ory  of  spec^tators.  It  is  true 
that   tbcv   pav  tbe  same  lecture  fees  as 

•         I        • 

the  men;  but  this  is  (|uite  just,  as  they 
have  precisely  tbe  same  opportunities  of 
])n)fitiii':;  by  tbe  lectures  as  any  other 
students. 

I  netxlected  to  mention  that  I  was 
obli'^ed  to  call  on  each  of  the  professors 
wbi»-e  lectures  I  wished  to  attend,  in 
ortbr  to  procure  their  si<jnatures  to  a 
printed  perniis>ion  furnished  me  by  the 
lli'-hti  r.  Duriujx  tbe  time  I  have  been 
lure,  I  bave  beard  b'Ctures  bv  six  differ- 
ent  professors,  none  of  whom  hesitated 
to  sIltu  tbe  paper  I  presented,  and  who 
(with  one  exception)  received  me  not 
only  with  civility,  but  with  the  most 
cordial  politeness. 

1  bave  met  l)Ut  one  other  lady  at  any 
of  tbr  K'cture  courses  I  have  attended, 
but  tbrre  are.  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn, 
eii:bt  of  us,  all  together,  in  the  different 


departments  of  the  university:  one  is 
studying  medicine,  one  philosophy,  two 
natural  science,  three  history,  combined 
with  jdiilology,  literature,  or  some  kin- 
dred topic,  and  one  philology.  This  ex- 
cessively small  minority  out  of  a  number 
of  three  thousjind  students  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  ignorance  which  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  the  opportunities  of- 
fered to  women  students  here. 

From  my  fellow-students  of  the  other 
sex  I  have  met  with  perfect  civility,  al- 
though I  have  been  brought  very  little 
into  contact  with  them.  Of  course  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  young  women  to 
have  none  of  the  free  social  life  of  the 
university,  as  embodied  in  its  various 
**  Kneips  "  and  literary  **  Vereins,** 
where,  indeed,  the  '*  fdastof  re.ison  and 
the  flow  of  soul  *'  are  generously  com- 
bined with  the  less  ethereal  delijrhts  of 
beer  and  tobacco.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
one  of  the  best  societies  in  the  universi- 
ty, the  Philosophisclier  Verein,  has  now 
one  honorary  member  in  tlie  [Hirson  of  a 
German  lady  who  has  studied  philosophy 
here  for  several  years.  During  the  last 
semester  I  attended  one  meetinir  of  this 
Vereiifc,  at  which  fourteen  ladies  were 
present  as  spectators,  in  order  to  hear 
this  same  lady  read  a  paper  on  The 
Woman  Question  in  Modern  Philosophy, 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  she  took  part.  As 
the  number  of  women  students  increases 
(and  I  feel  sure  it  soon  must),  of  course 
the  lack  of  social  advantages  in  connec- 
tion with  university  study  will  vanish. 

I  have  heard  lectures  on  the  fol lowing 
subjects:  Greek  Grammar,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Sanskrit  Grammar,  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  ludo-Germanic  Lan- 
guages, Comparative  Syntax  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  The 
History  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  as  well 
as  interpretation  from  the  texts  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  I  have  also  be- 
longed to  translation  clas.ses  in  Sanskrit, 
in  which,  being  the  only  lady,  1  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  whether  my  position 
as  titudent  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  gentlemen;  for  the  Sanskrit 
is  always  translated  in  turn  by  the  stu- 
dents. There  has  nerer  been  anv  differ- 
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ence  made  between  me  and  the  others  by 
either  of  the  two  professors  to  whom  I 
have  recited. 

Every  matriculated  student  is  present- 
ed with  a  small  printed  book,  which  he 
fills  out  with  a  list  of  his  courses  of  lect- 
ures, and  which  is  receipted  by  the 
qucestor  on  payment  of  the  requisite  lect- 
ure fees;  this  book  is  also,  at  the  end 
of  each  semester,  handed  in  to  the  pro- 
fessors, who  by  their  sij^natures  accredit 
the  presence  of  the  student  at  their  sev- 
eral lectures.  As  the  lady  students  arc 
not  matriculated,  it  is  naturally  unpar- 
liamentary that  they  should  be  present- 
ed with  such  a  book  at  the  expense  of 
the  university;  yet  it  is  certainly  fair 
that  they  should  have  some  receipt  for 
the  money  they  have  paid,  as  well  as 
some  documentary  recognition  of  their 
presence  at  the  lectures.  So  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  has  been  adopted:  the 
(juaestor  gives  eiich  younji;  woman  a 
!)lank  leaf  from  one  of  the  printed  books, 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  ruling,  etc.; 
then  the  student  in  question  has  the 
privilege  of  making  a  similar  book  for 
herself,  which  is  duly  receipted  by  the 
quaestor  and  signed  by  the  professors, 
the  only  thing  which  it  lacks  being  the 
official  university  seal  adorned  with  a 
piece  of  green  and  white  cord ! 

The  use  of  tlie  university  library, 
which  gives  out  its  books  in  generous 
number  and  for  a  generous  time,  is  free- 
ly accorded  to  the  women  students,  al- 
tliougli  there  is  some  incomprehensible 
**  red  tape''  which  at  present  throws 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  visiting 
the  Akademische  Leschalle,  a  reading- 
room  where  the  most  important  news- 
papers and  periodicals  (The  Atlantic 
among  them)  are  always  on  file.  Tlie 
very  fact  that  this  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion is  made  shows  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter rests  on  no  secure  or  firmly  estab- 
HsIrmI  basis,  and  it  would  be  no  unwar- 
ranted flight  of  imagination  to  antici- 
pate an  authorized  recognition  of  wom- 
en as  students  in  the  near  future.  The 
fact  that  a  degree  in  law  has  already 
been  conferred  on  a  woman,  and  that 
(•ert;iin  of  the  professors  in  tlie  philo- 
sophical faculty  are  understood  to  be  in 


favor  of  the  same  innovation,  lends  a 
still  greater  probability  to  this  view.  I 
believe  recognition  to  be  only  an  afifair 
of  time. 

The  difference  between  the  opporta- 
nities  accorded  to  women  students  in 
Cambridge,  England,  and  in  Lieipzig  is 
a  striking  one;  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  advantages  on  both  sides.  My  ^end 
writes  from  England:  **  To  the  inter- 
collegiate lectures  [that  is,  the  really 
valuable  working  lectures],  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  women  are  not  yet  ad- 
mitted. ' '  But  the  women  students  there 
can  take  the  same  tripos  examinations 
as  the  men,  after  fitting  for  them  by 
private  coaching.  To  be  sure,  they  re- 
ceive no  degree,  but  if  the  examination 
is  creditably  passed,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  In  Ijeipzig,  on  the  con- 
trary, women  are  excluded  at  the  outset 
from  the  chance  of  trying  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree,  with  the  **  dissertation  " 
and  examinations  it  involves;  yet  the 
doors  of  all  the  lecture-rooms  are  thrown 
freely  open  to  them,  and,  save  that  tliej 
lack  the  stimulus  and  the  shaping  influ- 
ence u{>on  their  course  which  the  aim 
of  working  for  a  degree  cannot  fail  to 
carry  with  it,  they  have  precisely  the 
same  opportunities  for  study  as  the  men. 
I  say  ail  the  lectures  are  0|>en  to  wom- 
en, because,  although  the  {lermission  is 
supposed  to  dei)cnd  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  individual  professors,  I  do  not  think 
this  permission  wouhl  ever  be  denied  to 
a  proper  applicant.  In  Berlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conservatism  is  still  so 
strong  that  no  women  are  admitted  to 
the  regular  university  lectures.  The 
same  is  true  of  Gottingen;  but  I  recent^ 
ly  learned,  to  my  surprise,  tJiat  this  cele- 
brated university  is  willing  to  confer  the 
doctor  degree  u\wn  women,  and  haf  act- 
ually done  HO  in  a  few  instances,  although 
not  admitting  them  to  the  lectures.  Thu 
is  going  a  stop  farther  than  England. 

I  have  emphasized  the  acce**ibilitjf  of 
tlie  I^dpzig  University,  without  dwell- 
ing u)M>n  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the 
would-be  studtMit,  since  these  are  too 
universally  recognized  to  require  espe- 
cial mention.  The  mere  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Curtius,  for  example,  is  of  itself  a 
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guaranty  to  the  philological  student  that 
he  or  she  will  find  it  worth  while  to  turn 
his  or  her  stops  Leipzig-wards,  even  if 
having  no  suspicion  beforehand  of  the 
clear  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
the  lectures  of  tliis  celebrated  scholar 
are  delivered;  and  the  other  departments 
are  represented  by  hardly  less  famous 
and  excellent  professors. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  students 
attending  the  lectures,  the  fees,  payable 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  are 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  expenses  of 
living  in  Leipzig  are  very  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  with  those  in  other  cities 
of  its  size.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
fame  of  the  nniversitv  and  the  excellent 
musical  advantages  afforded  by  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  and  Conservatory,  explains 
the  enormous  influx  of  foreigners,  as 
well  as  Germans.  It  would  perhaps  be 
harder  to  say  why  it  is  that  few  remain 
for  anv  length  of  time  without  forming  a 
real  attachment  for  the  old  town,  in  spite 
of  its  flatness,  smokiness,  and  general 
dinginess  of  exterior.  This  is  perhaps 
chielly  due  to  a  sort  of  mentiil  stimulus, 
which  incvital>ly  results  from  the  pres- 
ence, in  one  small  city,  of  some  three 
thousand  individuals,  with  the  most  di- 
verse aims,  tastes,  and  capacities,  it  is 
true,  but  who  nevertheless  are  all  striv- 
ing toward  the  common  goal  of  a  higher 
culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this 
intellectual  atmosphere,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  endears  Leipzig  to  the 
student  world. 

—  Some  of  your  contributors,  in  dis- 
cussing "  poor  Rosamond  '*  and  her 
•'  heart  troubles,"  take  rather  too  serious 
a  view  of  the  matter,  if  they  infer  that 
she  loved  the  conductor.  An  imagina- 
tive  woman's  fancies  niciy  be  stirred  by 
tvery  pas>lng  breath  of  inclination,  or 
whirled  al)Out  by  strong  emotion,  while 
her  heart  remains  as  unmoved  as  the 
heart  of  an  oak  whose  leaves  are  quiv- 
erinir,  or  \vh(»se  branches  are  tossing  in 
the  wind.  Unima;^inative  people  cannot 
appreciate  how  there  may  be  so  many  of 
the  outward  symptoms  without  the  in- 
warti  fact  of  love,  and  all  dreamers  are 
not  introspect ivt;  enough  to  analyze  their 
own  sensations;  but  Rosamond  seems  to 


have  had  a  clear  and  level  head,  that 
watched  her  exuberant  imagination  as  a 
skillful  rider  watches  a  spirited  horse, 
and  when  she  declares  that  her  *^  heart 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,*'  and  that 
she  "does  n't  love  him  any  more  than 
she  loves  the  man  in  the  moon,''  she  is 
probably  right.  That  she  took  no  pains 
to  ascertain  his  matrimonial  status,  or 
the  health  of  his  rich  maiden  aunts, 
proves  how  purely  ideal  was  he  for  whom 
she  cared. 

To  arraign  American  society  because 
it  admits  of  such  an  episode  seems  to  me 
absurd.  The  close  surveillance  of  other 
countries  cannot  chain  a  woman's  fancy, 
which  is  sometimes  stimulated  rather 
than  repressed  by  the  meagreness  of  op- 
portunity.    Since  the  days  when 

"  The  cune  is  come  upon  me,  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott," 

a  glimpse  of  a  man's  face  in  a  mirror 
may  be  enough.  It  was  by  Rosamond's 
isolation  and  loneliness  that  she  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  by  a  course  of  **  society, 
dressing,  dancing,  and  admiration  "  that 
she  escaped.  Shall  we  not  rather  com- 
mend the  social  training  which  enabled 
her,  while  passing  through  such  a  pow- 
erful inward  experience,  to  keep  so  strict- 
ly within  the  limits  of  outward  propri- 
ety? It  is  not  probable  tliat  the  '*  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  honor,"  to  whose 
extraordinary  forbearance,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  one  critic,  she  owes  her  **only 
salvation  "  (from  what?),  had  the  least 
notion  of  the  quality  or  degree  of  inter- 
est that  was  hidden  behind  the  reserve 
of  her  exterior.  If  he  had  made  any 
definite  advance  toward  a  more  familiar 
tone  with  her,  or  by  some  trivial  word 
or  look  revealed  his  true  character  (for 
we  have  seen  only  her  ideal  of  him),  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  charm 
would  have  been  broken,  and  the  affair 
would  have  ended  long  before. 

The  story  illustrates  the  transmuting 
power  of  the  imagination,  —  how  it  can 
blow  a  great,  glittering  bubble  of  fancj 
from  a  small  drop  of  the  soap-suds  of 
fact,  and  how  suddenly  the  bubble  may 
collapse  when  pricked  by  a  sharp  real- 
ity. Rosamond's  illusion  was  quickly 
and  naturally  dispelled  when  its  excituig 
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cause  was  once  removed,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  future  to  anticipate  about 
which  she  mijjlit  weave  lier  dreams. 
There  were  a  few  brief  pangs,  of  sliame 
and  disappointment  rather  than  of  grief, 
and  all  was  over.  Pity  for  her  broken 
heart  is  surely  misplaced. 

I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  excuse 
or  extenuate  her  conduct.  Her  alter 
p,(jn  was  undoubtedly  ri^jlit,  or  would 
have  been,  if  allowed  to  finish.  A  well- 
condu(rted  person  in  her  circumstances 
would  have  studied  German,  read  essays, 
faced  the  stilling  oppression  of  a  gi'im 
New  England  winter  with  a  heroism  of 
which  lonely  New  F^ngland  girls  are  ca- 
pable, and  resolutely  denied  herself  the 
luxury  of  entering  the  bright  world  of 
fancv  and  the  sweet  indulgence  of  her 
dreams.  But  he  who  regards  her  as  an 
extraordinary  or  exct*ptional  instance 
cannot  have  been  a  close  observer  of 
women,  otherwise  he  would  know  that 
there  are  many  who  go  cjuite  as  far  as 
she  did  in  menial  experience,  and  are 
not  half  so  careful  to  avoid  overt  acts  of 
flirtation,  or  so  anxious  to  justify  them- 
selves to  their  own  pride  and  conscience. 
Besides,  had  she  been  that  well-conduct- 
ed person,  should  we  have  cared  to  hear 
her  storv  ? 

—  Being  in  great  want  of  consolation, 
I  took  up  a  novel  which  promised  well,  as 
it  was  by  the  author  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Pauline.^  It  was  no  disappointment; 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  as  pleas- 
ant as  jxjssible,  and  it  leaves  the  reader 
in  a  good  humor.  A^ain,  as  in  Mr.  Smith, 
there  ^re  three  young  and  pretty  sisters, 
but  a  very  different  tiio  from  the  doubt- 
ful  Tollctons.  They  live  in  a  delightful 
English  home,  where  rank,  fortune,  in- 
telligence, and  every  other  good  gift 
have  been  bestowi;d  in  exactly  the  rijjht 
proportions  to  produce  that  golden  mean, 
that  happy  balan(^e,  wherein  England's 
strength  still  lies,  amidst  the  rush  of 
multitudes  to  extremes  and  excesses  bv 
which  she  sometimes  seems  in  danger  of 
upsetting.  Tln^se  three  nice  girls  —  for 
so  thev  all  are,  and  one  is  a  darlinjj  — 
have  a  father  and  mother.  Sir  »John  antl 

*  Jjeifurt   Hour  Si-ritx.     Cousins.    IJy  L.  TK  Wal- 
fOBD.    Nvw  York  :  Ilciirv  Holt  &  Co.     1S?J. 


Lady  Manners,  an  excellent  country  gen- 
tleman and  British  matron  of  the  best 
type;  there  are  two  sons,  —  the  elder  in 
the  ai*my,  the  other  at  Oxford.     They 
are  none  of  them  scheming  or  snobbish, 
unless  the  son  and  heir  has  just  a  smirch, 
just  a  streak,  of  the  latter  vice,  to  make 
the  picture  faithful;  for  could  there  be  a 
family  of  i^even  in  Euoland  without  one 
snob  ?     There  are  neighbors,  from  the 
earl  and  countess,  the  gn.»at  folk  of  the 
country-si«le,  to  little  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, who  are  amiably  tolerated  on  that 
outer  edije  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  which  as  a  social  foot-hold  have  been 
capitally  descril)ed  by  Mrs.  Walfonl  in 
her  other  stories.     A  great  merit  in  tlie 
book  is  that  although  the  characters  are 
perfectly  natural,  none  of  them  are  dis- 
agreeable  to   the   rejider.      Unpleasant 
and  in-ovoking  to  each  other  thev  needs 
must  be  now  and  then,  as  Mrs.  Walford 
deals  with  the  n'al  world;  but  we  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  both  elderly  gentle- 
men, whose  grievances  atruinst  each  other 
are  explained  by  two  younger   people: 
^*  ^  He  said  papa  walked  him  off  his  legs, 
showing  him  otters'  lairs,  pheasant  cov- 
ers, and  partridge-runs.'    *  Papa  said  he 
was  half  killed  by  hunting   up    Roman 
camps,  Druidical  temples,  and  Saxon  r^ 
mains.'    Both  laughed,  and  no  more  was 
said."     They  do  not  irritate  or  bore  tit, 
however.     We  do   not  dislike  even  the 
obnoxious  woman   in   the  lx)ok,  under- 
bred and  manoeuvring   though   she  be. 
We  understand  why  her  relations  by  mar- 
riage gnash  their  teeth  at  her  sometimes, 
but  she  only  amuses  us;  she  is  a  good 
woman  at  l)ottom,  and  all  her  little  games 
turn  out  well  for  everybody.     Tlie  hero 
is  not  as  well  drawn  as  the  other  charac- 
ters; but  what  woman's  hem  ever  is?  We 
can  see,  however,  what  he  was  meant  to 
l)e.     The  heroin*^  is  thoroughly  real  and 
winning,  the  pet  of  the  family,  and  to  a 
certain  point  a  spoiled  child,  but  a  great 
contrast  to  the  spoiled  childrtm  who  have 
infested  a  certain  class  of  English  and 
American  novels  for  some  years  past,  — 
as  dn^adful  to  encounter  in  print  as  their 
living  prototypes  are  in  a  drawing-room. 
'I'be  personages  i\ny  all  goo<l,  wholesome 
people,  each  —  ex(^ept  the  solemn  hero 
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—  with  an  absunlity  or  two  which  make 
them  all  th(*  better  company,  and  the  ac- 
tion moves  alonjT  in  a  clear,  crisp,  healthy 
atmosphere.  But  does  it  move?  That 
is  hardlv  the  wonl,  unless  we  mean  a 
brisk  rotary  motion  ;  the  book  certainly 
does  not  march.  There  is  the  minimum 
of  incitlont:  frerjuent  ilrives  over  the 
same  roads  with  the  same  ponies,  din- 
ner-parties at  country  nei<;hl)ors,  a  char- 
ity concert,  a  county  ball,  —  these  are  the 
ca>ters  on  which  the  story  smoothly  rolls; 
afternoon  tea  plays  a  prominent  part;  it 
is  served  rather  too  often.  Yet  we  are 
cxceedinijly  well  entertained  by  the  con- 
versatictns,  the  bv-plav,  the  exhibitions 
of  individuality.  The  most  ordinary  oc- 
ca>ions  are  enlivened  bv  touches  such  as 
describe  vouni::  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin's 
fir>t  dinner  party:  — 

*'  Kvervthinix  within  and  without  the 
small  domain  of  Oakbank  was  in  apple- 
pie  order  by  ei^jht  o'clock.  .  .  .  Hus- 
band and  wife,  e(jually  up  to  concert- 
pitch  in  their  own  persons,  stood  on  cfich 
sidti  of  the  drawini^-room  fire:  she  in 
pink,  with  braided  hair;  he,  shaven, 
bru>bed,  starched,  and  stiff  in  the  high- 
est of  collai-s.  Jt  needed  but  to  pour 
eau-de-Colo;2jne  on  his  |>ocket -hand ker- 
chief, and  iinish  could  <;o  no  farther.** 

There  is  too  much  detail;  there  are 
too  many  passa<res  like  the  followin*^: 
"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during 
the  week  no  communication  had  been 
held  with  Wancote.  The  ladies  from 
Lutteridire  had  driven  over  there  twice. 
.  .  .  'I'heii  Jane  and  her  mother  had  called 
once  at  the  manor,  and  A«xatha  had 
walkeil  over  herself  the  dav  before  the 
cnncert."  None  of  these  comings  and 
<:(»in^s  are  of  the  flii^htest  consequence, 
ami,  with  a  <rreat  deal  more  of  the  same 
surt,  are  entirely  unnecessary.  Tliis  cir- 
cumstantial recital  produces  a  dizzy-like 
lidelity  and  se(pienec,  but  it  is  the  quiil- 
ity  which  .-tamps  talkers  as  prosy.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  carries  the  story  on  prosper- 
()u>ly  fi»r  two  thirds  of  the  book  with 
sunie  pretty,  tacit  love-making,  until  we 
are  beiiinnintr  to  think  it  is  time  for  the 
weildinir,  when  a  dreadful  complication 
ari>es  from  the  unlikely,  yet  not  new, 
blunder  of  the  hero's  contidences  beinsr 


mistaken  for  a  declaration,  and  bis  find- 
ing himself  accepted  by  the  wrong  lady. 
His  Quixotism  will  not  pt*rmit  him  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  entanglement, 
althouorh  it  continues  at  the  cost  of  as 
much  anguish  to  his  own  sweetheart  as 
to  himself;  and  they  drag  on  through 
misery  and  misunderstanding,  until  one 
grows  weary  of  their  woes.  It  takes  a 
railway  accident  of  the  lirst  magnitude, 
with  the  sacrilice  of  one  of  the  nicest 
characters  in  the  story,  to  set  things 
right.  The  catastrophe  is  very  well 
told ;  that  and  the  chapter  on  an  otter 
hunt  are  exciting  and  full  of  spirit. 
But  what  a  dire  expedient  for  getting 
out  of  a  difliculty!  Killing  f<5r  mere 
convenience  has  become  too  common  in 
English  novels.  It  is  a  capital  crime 
against  the  laws  of  taste  and  probability. 
I  read  a  book  of  Miss  Bremer's  thirty 
years  ago,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the 
name,  story,  and  everything  except  a 
paragraph  in  the  opening  chapter.  It 
is  a  sequel  to  a  previous  novel;  she  re- 
introduces the  lea<ling  characters,  but 
wishes  to  clear  the  stage  of  supernumer- 
aries, so  she  says,  **  And  where  are  the 
gentle  Adelaide,  the  tender  Otto,  the 
practical  Bertha,  the  gallant  Axel,  the 
honest  Eric?  All  dead, — dead  of  the 
cholera."  This  is  admirable,  a  real 
stroke  of  talent.  But  the  sudden  death 
of  Jem  Manners  is  altogether  out  of  tune 
with  the  story ;  it  is  a  hu^e  discord  which 
spoils  the  sim{)le  harmony  of  the  rest 
and  jars  on  our  ears  to  the  very  end. 
Indeed,  such  a  tragedy  is  so  out  of  keep- 
ing and  proportion  with  the  cheerful 
tale  that  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
bona  Jide  one,  and  was  expecting  poor 
Jem  to  come  to  life  long  after  he  was 
buried.  If  anybody  was  to  be  smashed* 
it  should  have  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pals, and  this  good  fellow  ought  not  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  hero's  shilly-shally- 
ing, or  the  author's  inability  to  construct 
a  plot.  But  even  then  we  have  not  bad 
the  last  of  them.  The  false  position  is 
prolonged,  until  readers  are  fain  to  adopt 
the  motto  of  the  thirty  -  sixth  chapter, 
**  Patience  needed,"  through  the  last 
hundred  pages,  the  only  possible  excuse 
for  such  long-windedness  being  a  painful 
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necessity  of  providing  a  given  number 
of  j<heets.  Why  do  Mrs.  Walford's  nat- 
ural and  pleasant  personages  take  no 
hold  of  our  lu-arts?  Our  eyes  do  not 
moisten  with  tlffir  griefs,  nor  our  spirits 
rise  at  their  good  fortune;  we  see  and 
hear  them  as  clearly  as  if  they  wore  alive, 
yet  they  fa<le  from  the  memory  into  the 
liml)0  of  forj^otten  faces  and  thinjjs. 

—  **Asto  jokes  on  bil)iical  subjects, 
slie  had  been  used  to  them  from  child- 
hood, as  is  the  case  with  most  children  of 
clergymen.  Our  jestings,  if  we  jest  at 
all,  are  apt  to  spring  from  familiar  earth." 
Our  old  deacon  (who,  whatever  other 
qualities  he  lacked,  richly  fulfilled  the 
Apostles'  object  in  the  creation  of  the 
diaconate  in  this  particular,  that  he 
*'  served  tables,"  from  the  parsonage  out 
through  the  ramifications  of  a  large  par- 
ish, with  seasonable  entertainment;  his 
sayings  and  doings  furnishing  piquant 
sauce  for  many  years  in  that  region) 
was  wont  to  pray  unctuously,  **  O  Lord, 
bless  our  lay  brethren  and  our  lay  sis- 


11 


tors. 

Now  it  is  to  the  **lay  brethren  and 
lay  sisters  "  to  whom  these  presents 
come  that  I  beg  earnestly  to  commend 
tlie  above  passage  from  Irene  the  Mis- 
sionary, and  let  clergymen,  no  less  than 
their  children,  have  the  benefit  of  the 
savins  clause.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  sometimes  handle  the 
shew-bread  with  an  impunity  which  is 
amazing  to  the  profane  looker-on  in  Je- 
rusalem.    '*  Mr. talks  to  God  just 

as  if  he  was  his  cousin  "is  a  well-worn 
epigram,  applicai>le  to  a  thousand  and 
one  more  clerjivmen  than  the  great  orig- 
inal;  and  if  they  do  these  things  in  the 
pulpit  on  a  Sunday,  what  won't  they  do 
on  week-days  in  parsonage  studies  and 
clerical  clubs  and  vacations? 

The  habit,  good  or  evil,  is  insidious, 
and  "rows  bv  what  it  feeds  on,  till  manv 
a  devout  prit'st  would  bo  overwhelmed 
with  shame  by  the  dis<*losure  of  the  im- 
pression  he  has  produced  U]K)n  the 
**  world's  j)eople.  "  in  this  particular. 
A  newlV-fledixed  divine,  anxious  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men  (we  will  hope  en- 
tirely from  a  Tauline  motive),  had  pains- 
takin<;lv  covered  his  cloth  durinsr  a  so- 


journ at  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
He  was  astounded  to  Icirn,  after  a  fort- 
night's dashing  career,  that  he  had  been 
all  the  time  recognized  by  the  amused 
party  whom  he  had  specially  courted. 

**  But  you  did  n't  think  of  my  being  a 
clerg}'man,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  cha- 
grined sheep,  still  clinging  pitifully  to  a 
rag  of  his  borrowed  wolf-skin  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  favorite  belle. 

**  IV  "  quoth  this  dame  sans  merci, 
with  a  flash  of  her  white  teeth  and  dead- 
ly eyes, —  **I?  Oh,  bless  you!  Yes,  I 
knew  it  from  the  first.  Why,  you  told 
so  many  blasphemous  stories,  you  know.' ' 

And  many  a  far  better  man  than  her 
victim,  and  many  a  one  whose  shoe- 
latchet  you  and  I,  my  **  lay  "  friend,  are 
not  worthy  to  loose,  would  stand  aghast^ 
nay,  grovel  in  unrespitable  despair,  were 
he  once  confronted  with  the  popular  con- 
Ci^piion  of  his  devoutness  which  has 
been  produced  by  his  unconscious  indul- 
gence of  a  native  wit  or  drollery,  which 
simply  (as  the  author  of  Irene  signifi- 
cantly notes)  has  sported  itself  among 
the  nearest  and  most  familiar  objects. 
Whether  it  may  be  worth  while  for  cler- 
gymen to  restrain  this  inclination,  at  least 
within  the  bounds  indicated  bv  the  ut- 
terance  of  an  honoretl  old  minister  to  an 
honored  young  one,  who,  during  the  in- 
termission of  *' revival"  meetings  in 
which  they  were  both  zealously  engaged, 
was  telling  him  a  good  story  on  the 
street  corner,  when  some  one  came  with- 
in hearing,  *^Sh!  —  sh!  there's  a  iwA 
coming!  "  — it  is  for  them,  and  not  for 
the  fools,  to  decide. 

But  it  is  true — perhaps  **pity  'tb, 
'tis  true,"  still  it  is  absolutely  true  — 
that  there  is  more  danger  of  misconcei^ 
tion,  and  therefore  of  mortal  injury, 
through  this  professional  freedom  of 
s|M»ech  now  than  formerly. 

One  of  Auerbaeh's  Black  Forest  sages 
says:  **  In  those  days,  when  people's 
]iiety  was  in  their  hearts  and  not  on  their 
tongues,  they  could  crack  a  dozen  jokes, 
and  yet  their  hearts  remain  the  same. 
Nowadays  thov  are  afraid  of  the  snuff- 
ers  coming  very  near  the  candle,  for 
they  know  it  will  take  very  little  to  pat 
it  out,  and  they  must  trim  it  all  the  time 
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to  keep  it  alive.  I  used  to  play  jigs  on 
the  orjran  wlienever  I  had  a  mind  to!  ** 

Ueli^ious  newspapers  are  perhaps 
even  proner  than  clergymen  and  their 
children  to  biblical  and  sacred  official 
jokes. 

Years  a<^o,  when  a  certain  excellent 
journal  of  this  class  had  considerately 
labeled  the  halves  of  its  double  sheet 
*' UeliLrious '*  and  **  Secular*'  respect- 
ively, the  results  were  discussed  before  a 
sharp  m*ntlewoman  who  was  among  its 
oldest  subscribers  and  warmest  partisans. 
She  finally  silenced  all  cavilers  by  de- 
clarinir,  *'  That  *s  all  nonsense!  /  never 
make  a  mistake  and  read  the  secular 
side  on  Sunday.  You  can  always  tell 
the  reli^jjious  side  if  you  want  to ^^^  —  the 
boldest  h(*ld  his  breath  for  the  test; 
*•  the  r(C(i/)ts  for  cooking  are  always  on 
the  religions  halfV  In  these  days  one 
mi<:ht  almost  distinguish  the  religious 
newspaper  from  its  secular  contemj)()rapy 
by  the  hivisb  supply  and  pun;xent  quality 
of  the  biiniorous  columns  of  the  former, 
which  are  apparently  its  sine  qua  nan. 

Till'  cravin.r  for  amusement  is  natu- 
ral and  innocent.  Further  than  this,  we 
believe  that  amusement,  more  often  than 
not,  is  a  means  of  grace;  but  it  is  some- 
thing loftier  than  a  mere  (piestion  of 
taste  what  shall  be  the  caterinjj  for  this 
wholesome  luinger. 

When  a  nliixious  weeklv  of  noble  birth 
and  niaje>tie  proportions  and  command- 
in;j:  intliience  prints,  apropos  of  the  cer- 
emony of  early  eonmiunion  in  a  ritual- 
istic  ebiireh.  a  <lerisive  j)aragraph,  print- 
ing it  wHh  a  mis(}uotation  from  the  Big- 
low  l'a[)ers, 

"  An'  .vou  're  irut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  >uu  want  to  take  in  Qod," 

really  the  laborious  pun  does  not  seem 
(juite  witty  enouirh  to  justify  the  sacri- 
lege, even  in  the  eyes  of  the  lowest  of 
churebmea  or  the  loosest  of  dissenters. 
It  is  at  best  a  dantrerous  precedent  for 
them  who  live  by  the  altar  to  jest  at  the 
sacraments  thereof,  however  maladmin- 
istere<i  in  their  view. 

And  when  the  same  prince  of  news- 
papers carried  np  and  down  through 
(hristendonj  the  story  (which  lean  hard- 
ly believe  would  have  passed  muster  in 


the  **  audience  fit "  of  the  most  driyeling 
circus  clown)  of  a  dying  man  whose 
death  throes  wei*e  broken  in  upon  by  the 
frugal  wife's  entreaties  to  die  if  he  must, 
but  not  tear  the  sheets  in  the  process, 
surely  the  very  god  of  flies  must  have 
been  invoked  in  the  sanctum  whence  is- 
sued such  defilement  on  that  publication 
day. 

And  since  death  is  not  sacred,  of 
course  marriage,  although  hedged  with 
divinity  in  Bibles,  prayer-books,  official 
documents  and  utterances,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ex  cathedra  jester.  When 
a  religious  journal  in  one  column  depre- 
cates the  increasing  rottenness  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  in  the  next  collates 
sundry  Joe  Millerisms  (I  beg  his  pardon) 
in  regard  to  matrimony,  divorce,  and 
widowhood,  it  looks  a  trifie  queer  to  the 
lay  observer. 

Permit  me  in  this  connection  to  call 
attention  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
widows  are  the  bonne  bouche  of  the  pious 
joker  no  less  than  of  the  profane.  I 
once  heard  a  clergyman,  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished for  many  gifts  and  many 
gains,  deliver  a  popular  lecture  in  his 
own  church,  into  which  he  introduced 
a  fiing  at  this  pariah  caste  so  broad  and 
brutal  that  a  little  child  who  had  accom- 
panied her  widowed  mother  to  the  house 
of  God  tliat  night  cried  out,  as  they  went 
their  desolate  way  together,  **  Oh,  mam- 
ma, I  wish  it  was  n't  wicked  to  hate  that 
minister!  " 

Now,  admitting  that  widowhood  is  in 
itself  the  supreme  joke  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  that  its  hourly  -  increasing 
hosts  are,  without  exception,  fair  game 
for  sportsmen  at  large,  would  it  not  be 
decorous  for  the  clergy  and  religious 
press  to  maintain  at  worst  neutrality  in 
regard  to  a  8ubj(>ct  which  their  vade 
mecum  treats  with  signal  sympathy  and 
even  reverence?  None  who  have  not 
searched  the  Scriptures  from  the  wid- 
ow's stand-point  can  even  approximate- 
ly estimate  the  multitude  and  exquisite 
honor  and  tenderness  of  the  allusions 
whereby  the  Bible  distinguishes  this  class 
above  all  the  bereaved. 

The  modern  enthusiasm  of  hamanitj 
(Joe  Miller  is  its  prophet)  has  changed 
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all  this,  and  made  it  impossible  that  any 
widow  can  be  so  slicltoretl  from  its  bit- 
ter blasts  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  wish 
the  suttee  were  not  a  charitable  institu- 
tion of  India  and  tlie  past  alone.  But 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  relif^ious 
I)ress  (while  assuming  to  themsidves 
preeminent  consecration  and  jealousy  of 
service  to  Ilim  wlio  is  not  ashamed  to 
write  himself  the  judge  of  the  widow, 
and  to  make  considiTation  toward  her 
and  hers  the  first  half  of  the  verv  sub- 
stance  of  '*  jmreand  undefded  religion,'* 
as  defined  in  the  Book  which  thev  ac- 
cept  as  infallible)  can  alford,  even  on  the 
low  ground  of  policy,  to  aid  in  the  prop- 
agatitiu  of  this  new  gos|)el. 

—  The  ]>revalence  of  novels  is  the 
chief  literary  characteristic  of  this  cent- 
urv,  and  evervihin;^  beloni'injj  to  novel- 
making  takes  on  value  not  intrinsic  to 
the  pursuit,  but  proportionate  to  the  in- 
fluence of  which  novids  are  the  source. 
Whether  fiction  is  an  art  or  not,  works 
of  fiction  have  a  scientific  interest,  as  in- 
dications of  the  level  of  popular  taste 
and  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  minor- 
ity who  cater  for  it.  The  picture  of  con- 
temporary men  and  manners,  if  at  all 
correctly  given,  a<lds  some  value  to  a 
novel,  though  the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion and  repetition  of  such  pictures  both 
wearies  and  confuses  the  critic.  As  to 
the  art  side  of  the  matter,  it  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  skillful  and  mi- 
nute copying  of  living  models,  or  the 
bold  combination  and  handlinc;  of  imat'- 
inary  but  probable  circumstances,  and 
the  creation  of  characters  whose  con- 
sistency with  themselves  is  well  kept  up 
throughout  the  storv,  is  the  hijjher  form 
of  fiction.  At  present  the  art  aspect  is 
perhaps  the  one  most  lost  sight  of,  and 
though  it  blends  nccessarilv  with  the 
workmanship  of  the  best  writers,  it  is 
confessfdlv  a  secondary  matter.  Rouih- 
ly  spt»aking,  people  read  novels  to  be 
amused  and  pass  time  ))leasantly,  and 
novelists  write  them  to  make  money,  and 
if  possible  a  name.  One  may  venture 
to  afiirm  that  no  cmt^  deliberately  reatls 
a  novel  for  the  j>urj)ose  of  learninij  any- 
thinij,   although  several   novelists  write 


for  the  (secondary)  pur{)08e  of  teaching 
something:.  Writers  who  have  a  con- 
science  and  tlieories  resort  to  the  only 
means  of  fixint;  the  attention  of  a  heed- 
less  public,  and  now  and  then  some  good 
is  done  in  this  way,  generally,  however, 
by  the  simple  exposition  of  fact«  rather 
than  by  elaborate  moral  explanations  or 
dissertiitions,  which  the  reader  irrever- 
ently skips  as  **  preaching."  The  most 
practical  objection  to  the  majority  of 
novels  is  their  uselessness.  The  mass  of 
them  sehloni  pay  their  authors  or  their 
publishers,  and,  considering  that  money 
is  the  chief  object  of  both,  this  failure 
may  be  set  down  as  unbalanced  by  any 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
waste  the  time  of  their  readers.  If  there 
is  any  interest  in  a  story,  it  loses  by  be- 
ing spun  out  through  chapter  after  chap- 
ter of  conventional  "padding:.'*  Half 
or  a  third  of  the  book  would  hold  the 
facts,  and  the  reader  woultl  be  glad  of 
the  improvement.  Novels  have  usually 
the  fault  common  to  sermons:  the  writ- 
er misses  the  rii^ht  moment  for  finishinsr 
his  effort.  Against  the  moral  useless- 
ness of  fiction  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak  here;  but  that  in  our  days  of  hurry 
and  excitement  such  unproductive  time- 
spending  should  go  uncriticised  seems 


stranjje. 


—  The  time  is  Saturday  afternoon. 
At  four  o'clock  the  house  in  wliich  I  live 
is  to  be  sold  at  auirtion.  The  hindrances 
of  the  week  have  prevented  the  writing 
of  my  Sunday  sermon,  though  it  is  prei- 
ty  well  thought  out.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  writing  while  the  auction  is  in 
progress,  and  you  have  the  pros)>ect  of  a 
change  of  landlords,  and  are  thinking  of 
the  ])ossibility  of  buying  the  house  yonr- 
self.  I^ut  the  auction  passed  without 
any  bidders  except  the  owners,  and  the 
crowd  having  dis{>er8ed  from  the  front 
steps  I  went  into  my  study,  —  which  ha[>- 
pens  to  be  in  the  front  parlor,  just  on 
the  street  antl  next  to  the  front  door, — 
at  five  o'clock,  to  begin  my  sermon,  all 
aglow  with  the  right  inspiration  for  it, 
and  feeling  that  I  could  advance  a  good 
way  into  it  before  tea  time.  The  pa- 
per was  counted  out,  the  sketch  or  brief 
was  duly  examined,  and  I  had  gone  orer 
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a  pa<^e,  when  the  children  were  ready  to 
go  out  with  i)ie  baby  and  must  pass  out 
at  the  front  door.  The  writing  of  a  sen- 
tence was  not  possible  till  they  had  gone 
up  the  street.  I  sat  down  to  my  table, 
when  the  door-bell  rang.  The  servant 
was  away,  and  I  went  to  the  door  to  find 
a  peddlor.  I  seated  myself  again  with  the 
determination  to  put  my  whole  strength 
into  the  sermon,  and  had  just  begun  to 
write,  when  one  of  the  children  came 
back,  and  bad  to  rinij  the  bell  for  some 
one  to  open  tin;  door.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
box  the  bov's  ears,  but  did  n't.  His  wants 
were  attended  to,  and  I  sat  down  again, 
feelinf;  somewhat  disturbed.  Looking 
at  my  watch,  I  found  that  it  was  half  past 
five.  Well,  there  was  a  clean  half  hour 
before  tea  would  be  announced,  and  I 
besran  a'jain  with  a  ijood  heart.  I  had 
scarcely  dii)ped  my  pt^n  in  the  ink,  when 
a  hand-organ  appeared  before  the  win- 
dow, and  the  grinder  bejjan  with  great 
vigor  to  pour  out  his  tunes  in  our  popu- 
lous neighborhood.  One  of  my  boys 
came  boiineing  into  the  house  for  money. 
I  wt'ut  to  the  door,  and  told  the  organ- 
man  that  he  would  find  more  children 
further  up  the  street  and  had  better 
move  on,  —  which  he  did,  but  only  to 
tlie  next  door.  At  anv  rate,  ho  was  out 
of  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  was  in  for  his 
uuisie,  whether  I  wanted  it  or  not.  For 
the  next  fifteen  minutes,  vou  can  im- 
agiin'  my  position.  I  sat  at  the  table  re- 
solved n(»t  to  let  the  organ  trouble  me;  but 
I  was  too  nervous  for  that.  Then  I  de- 
termine(l  to  write  anyhow;  but  just  as  I 
jjot  a  sentence  under  wav,  and  thou<dit 
the  organ-man  had  finished  his  concert, 
he  would  strike  into  a  new  tune,  which 
distracted  me  a<rain.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  submit;  and  there  I  sat,  pen  in 
hand,  with  a  frowning  countenance,  try- 
ing to  submit,  and  fi-eling  all  the  while 
as  if  I  would  like  to  smash  that  hand- 
organ  an«i  <jjive  my  unconscious  torment- 
or a  hoist  into  the  upper  air.  I  could 
not  write  a  word,  and  never  realized  Ihj- 
fore  how  many  tunes  and  parts  of  tunes 
one  of  those  abominable  machines  has  at 
its  command.  It  seemed  as  if  he  tuned 
up  at  every  house,  until  the  music  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally  ceased, 


to  my  great  relief.  But  no  sooner  had 
this  nuisance  ended  than  the  door-bell 
rang.  I  rushed  out  to  find  it  was  the 
newsboy  with  the  Transcript.  I  had 
hardly  seated  myself  for  work  when  the 
bell  rang  again,  and  the  postman  handed 
me  a  circular.  It  was  now  almost  six 
o*clock,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  supper 
bell  rang,  —  and  my  poor  sermon  was 
nearly  as  far  along  as  if  I  had  not  begun 
it  at  all.  Never  did  more  interruptions 
crowd  themselves  into  an  hour,  and  never 
was  an  hour  more  important  to  me.  I  do 
not  care  to  tell  how  or  when  that  ser- 
mon was  finished.  There  was  an  hour's 
work  on  it  which  was  never  done,  and  so 
far  as  the  writing  of  it  goes  it  is  not  fin- 
ished  yet.  I  got  a  lesson  on  the  control 
of  tem|)er  which  it  is  important  for  every 
one  to  learn,  and  if  I  have  sketched  the 
interruptions  more  calmly  than  I  bore 
them  I  have  simply  shown  that  I  am  hu- 
man, like  other  men.  A  city  minister's 
life,  often  day  after  day,  is  spent  in  just 
such  fruitless  endeavors  to  do  his  work, 
and  finally  his  only  relief  in  doing  his 
work  is  in  not  doing  it. 

—  I  was  much  inti'Tested  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  September  number  on  Songs 
and  Eccentricities  of  Birds,  which,  bar- 
ring a  mistake  or  two,  was  of  exceptional 
excellence.  On  page  351  the  writer  says, 
**  The  robin  is  exclusively  insectivorous; 
for  the  fruit  he  consumes  is  his  dessert, 
not  his  subsistence,  and  he  swallows  no 
kinds  of  seeds.  .  .  .  Hence,  robins  are 
never  seen  in  large  or  compact  fiocks. 
Seldom  is  a  gunner  able  to  shoot  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  at  once,  so  scat- 
tered are  the  members  of  their  small 
assemblages."  In  the  South,  where 
I  was  **  raised,**  the  robins  are  found 
during  winter  in  very  large  numbers, 
whither  they  go,  I  suppose,  to  evade  the 
cold  of  the  North.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  shooting  them,  as,  when  prop- 
erly cooked,  they  are  very  palatable. 
My  acquaintance  with  robins  is  there- 
fore quite  extensive.  Instead  of  being 
^'  exclusively  insectivorous,"  they  abso- 
lutely devour  the  china  berries,  with 
which  the  trees  are  loaded,  and  as  a  fre- 
quent result  become  so  **  intoxicated  " 
that  the  boys  run  them  down  and  catch 
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them.  The  berry  after  it.has  been  frozen 
is  full  of  juice,  which  the  birds  first  large- 
ly extnict,  and  then  swallow  the  berry 
itself.  On  these  china-trees  I  have  found 
them  !)y  the  hundred,  and  have  killed  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  at  a  single  shot. 
On  very  cold  days,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
I  have  often  found  them  so  stu[>idly 
drunk  from  overfeeding  on  these  berries 
that  they  have  submitted  to  be  stoned  to 
death  without  any  effort  to  escape. 

—  Grantinij  that  the  function  of  art  is 
not  to  teach  morality,  it  certainly  is 
equally  true  that  novelists  ought  not  to 
hold  up  for  admiration  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  their  characters  which  tends 
to  the  lowering  of  the  higher  standards 
of  human  action.  They  may  paint  hu- 
man frailty  provided  they  do  not  miss- 
call  it  strength,  or  weak-minded  folly  so 
long  as  they  do  not  label  it  admirable 
virtue.  This  general  reflection  has  been 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  certain  books 
in  which  a  particular  form  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  made  to  appear  a  virtue.  Self- 
sacrifice  in  itself  considered  is  doubtless 
a  beautiful  thing,  but  does  it  follow  that 
it  is  in  all  cases  a  right  thing?  Does  it 
not  depend  upon  what  we  sacrifice  ?  Of 
course,  most  story  writers  arc  not  greatly 
concerned  with  the  ethical  question; 
their  object  is  to  make  an  effective  story, 
and  a  heroine  who  marries  some  one  she 
does  not  care  for  in  order  to  promote  his 
happiness  poses  as  a  deeply  interesting 
martyr.  Some  authors,  however,  really 
appear  to  think  this  sort  of  thing  praise- 
worthy, and  the  more  they  are  in  earnest 
with  their  doctrine  the  worse  their  influ- 
ence is  upon  young  readers  without  any 
settled  convictions  of  their  own  about 
the  matter.  It  certainly  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  authoress  of  Miracrc  to  marry 
her  heroine  in  the  end  to  anybody  rather 
than  leave  her  to  pine  indefinitely  for 
the  ineffectual  gentleman  who  could  n't 
make  up  his  mind  to  seek  her  for  a  wife. 
What  I  object  to  is  that  the  writer  ap- 
]>arently  approves  of  Constance  sacrific- 
ing herself  to  make  young  Stuart  blessed. 
I  take  this  storv  as  an  instance,  because 
in  it  the  matter  is  not  extenuated  in  any 
way.  Why  in  the  world  should  that 
good-natured,  well-conducted,  but  utter- 


ly dull  and  commonplace  young  man  he 
gratified  at  the  cost  of  a  sweet  girl  de- 
grading herself  to  a  loveless  marriage? 
She  could  never  have  given  him  more 
than  a  moderate  liking,  mixed  with  pitj 
for  his  want  of  soul;  to  live  with  him 
must  have  been  to  be  oppressed  with  an 
intolerable  bunlen  of  daily  tediousness, 
—  and  why  should  she  have  borne  it? 
A  similar  case  is  that  of  Gcorgy  Sandon, 
in  the  pathetic  story  of  A  Lost  Love, 
who  losing  the  man  she  loves  marries 
Stephen  Anstruthcr,  to  please  him,  and 
takes  no  pleasure  in  life  herself  ever 
after.  The  dilemma  in  these  cases  seems 
so  evident :  either  the  man  has  no  heart 
to  speak  of,  and  in  that  case  the  heroine 
need  not  concern  herself  about  his  peace; 
or  he  has  a  heart,  in  which  case  she 
wrongs  him  bv  not  sivins:  him  one  in  re- 
turn.  I  think  that  nowhere  but  in  books 
exist  the  men  and  women  who  are  satis- 
fied with  less  than  a  full  return  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  truest  lover  is  the  quickest 
to  detect  the  absence  or  the  loss  of  what 
he  seeks  of  his  love*s  object.  To  many 
a  man  to  make  him  happy  is  a  better 
motive  than  marrying  him  for  money, 
position,  or  a  home,  but  novelists  have 
no  right  to  teach  that  it  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  motive. 

—  Like  the  author  of  Wavcrley,  Dan- 
det  began  his  career  as  a  poet.  One 
day  the  Empress  Eugdnie  chanced  to 
alight  on  a  volume  of  his  lyrics,  and 
yielding  to  a  charm  which  precluded  in- 
difference she  turned  to  the  Duke  de 
Morny,  and  said,  *'  Who  is  this  Dau* 
det?  *'  Such  inquiry  from  royal  llpf 
was  a  mandate  agreeable  to  obev.  Mor- 
ny,  after  a  successful  investigation,  sum- 
moned the  poet  to  his  presence.  Dan- 
det,  like  a  true  son  of  Apollo,  stood  be- 
fore him  in  wretched  plii^ht,  a  fittinv 
obji^ct  for  patronage,  *'  Will  you  be  my 
secretary?  ''  a>ked  the  duke  of  the  poeL 
Daudet  was  proud.  He  ])assc<l  hit  fin- 
gers through  his  long  hair,  and  replied, 
**  Duke,  I  am  a  legitimist."  *•  Bah!  " 
answered  Morny,  '*  so  is  the  empress. 
Cut  your  hair,  M.  Daudet."  By  some 
potent  [H^rsuasion,  the  man  of  state  van* 
quished  the  scruples  of  tlie  high-spirited 
poet,  and  from  that  time  Daudet 
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an  actor  in  the  brilliant  society  which 
he  .to  well  describes  in  his  Nabob,  the 
greatest  of  modern  French  novels.  As 
a  poet  he  belon<;s  to  the  realistic  school, 
of  which  Coppde  is  the  pioneer.  Here 
is  one  of  his  poems,  roughly  rendered:  — 

THE  PLUMS. 

Would  you  know  bow  for  a  plom, 

For  a  pi  urn  wo  loved  so  well  ? 
I  will  tcU  you  softly,  come, 

How  it  all  befell. 
Love,  that  sleepy  urcbin,  on 

Ever  Hhyly  crecpoth  be, 
As  brunette  or  blonde  must  own, — 

Yes,  for  plunu  loved  we  .' 

Uncle  bad  an  orcbard  broad, 

I  a  couxin,  —  ah,  so  fair ! 
Uncle  bad  an  orchard  broad  ; 

And  wo  loved  ere  well  aware. 
Uttlc  bird.H  camH  there  to  board, 

Sprin);  Muppliod  their  table  rare  : 
Uncle  h;id  an  orchard  broad, 

I  a  cou.sin,  passing  fair. 

Now,  one  mom,  with  Mariette, 

To  the  orchard  tiauntered  we  ; 
Bonny,  fro.-<h,  and  dainty,  set 

Fortli  toneth«r  in  our  glee. 
Hummed  a  tender  ariette 

Locusts  and  the  cricket  free  ; 
On  th:it  morn  with  Mariette, 

To  the  orchard  »iuntered  we. 

From  the  branches  overhead 

Binlies  sang  in  every  key  ; 
All  the  notes  alternate  shed, 

From  A  to  F,  from  G  to  B  ; 
Meadows  fair,  with  tlow'rets  spread, 

Flowret.^  white,  for  festal  glee. 
From  the  branches  overhead, 

Birdies  sang  in  every  key. 

Dainty  cap,  that  made  her  fair,  — 

But  8he  recked  not  that  it  did,  — 
Wore  my  cousin  debonair ;  • 

And  she  stirred,  and  moved,  and  slid, 
Like  a  Khuttlecock  in  air 

From  the  battledore  once  rid. 
Dainty  cap,  that  made  her  fair, 

Wore  my  coz,  nor  recked  it  did. 

When  the  orchard  reached  at  last. 

Cousin  mine  the  plums  did  spy. 
Oh,  she  did  with  longing  vast, 

(iree.ly,  wish  to  eat  them,  fie  I 
Ix)w  the  bough,  and  as  she  passed 

Plucked  and  ate,  as  they  were  nigh  : 
For  the  orchard  reached  at  last, 

rousiti  mine  the  plums  did  spy. 

One  she  plucked,  and  she  did  bite  ; 

Givinj:  me,  she  said,  '*  Here,  take.'' 
My  poor  heart !   I  held  it  tight. 

With  sucb  beating  did  it  shake. 
Little  biting  teeth,  that  right 

On  the  edge  a  lace  did  make, 
Deep  into  the  plum  did  bite. 

Giving  me,  she  bid  me,  "  Take.'- 


That  wai  all, — bat  what  need  more  ? 

Many  things  that  fitiit  «ould  tell ; 
Would  that  I  had  known  before 

What  I  at  last  do  know  so  well ! 
And  I  bit  —  can  you  deplore  ?  — 

Where  those  rosy  lips  just  fell, 
That  was  all,  —  but  what  need  more  ? 

Many  things  that  fruit  can  tell. 

Ladiei,  yea,  and  that  is  how 

For  a  plum  we  loved  so  well. 
Do  not  you  mistake  me  now  : 

Should  you  let  your  fancy  dwell 
On  surmises  vain,  I  trow. 

Little  care  I  what  I  tell. 
Ladies,  yes,  and  that  is  how 

For  a  plum  we  loved  so  well. 

—  In  the  Contributors'  Club  for  June 
the  following  lines  are  quoted  as  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare,  as  early  as 
1607,  ♦*  outlined  ''  the  fact  of  the  cbcu- 
lation  of  tlie  blood,  concerning  which 
Harvey  **  first  gave  public  authoritative 
utterance  of  his  views  in  1620  : '' 

"  Tou  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

(Julias  CsBsar,  Act  ii.,  Scene  1.) 

But  far  from  outlining  this  great  dis- 
covery^ there  is  nothing  in  this  passage, 
nor  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Shake- 
speare, bearing  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  is  in  advance  of  the 
teachings  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  and 
much  less  abreast  with  the  theories 
of  Servetus  and  Cesalpino,  which  ap- 
proached quite  near  to  Harvey's  discov- 
ery, and  whose  views  were  published  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  plays  of  the 
great  dramatist.  Without  quoting  from 
the  writings  of  the  above-named  authors 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  will  suffice 
to  give  an  extract  in  point  from  an  ac- 
knowledged authority,  Dr.  J.  C.  Buck- 
nill,  who  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
says  in  regard  to  the  lines  in  question, 
*^  There  are  several  passages  in  the  plays 
in  which  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
heart  is  quite  as  distinctly  referred  to  as 
in  this  speech  of  Brutus;  but  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  these  pages  from  Lore's 
Labor  Lost  and  from  the  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV.  distinctly  prove  that 
Shakespeare  entertained  the  Galenical 
doctrine,  universally  prevalent  before 
Harvey's  discovery,  — that  although  the 
ri^t  qUde  of  the  heart  was  visited  by  the 
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blood,  the  function  of  the  heart  and  iti 
proper  vessels,  the  arteries,  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  vital  spirits,  or,  aa  Bi- 
ron  (rails  thcni,  *  the  nimble  spirits  in  the 
arteries. '  Shakespeare  believed,  indeed, 
in  tlie  flow  of  the  blood,  *  the  rivers  of 
blood,'  which  went  *  even  to  the  court, 
the  heart;  *  but  he  considered  that  it  was 
the  liver,  and  not  tlit;  heart,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  flow.  Tlierc  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  in  Shakespeare  a  trace  of 
any  knowUidj^e  of  the  circulation  uf  the 
blood.  Surely,  the  temple  of  his  fame 
needs  not  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
any  other  reputation  I '' 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  passaj^e  from  Julius 
Caisar  un<ler  consideration  was  about 
thirty-five  years  ajjfo  made  the  subject 
of  a  pai)er  by  !Mr.  Thomas  Nimmo,  in 
which  he  took  the  ])osition  that  it.  in- 
dicated that  Shakespeare  may  have  be- 
come accpiainted  with  the  true  theory  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blootl  through  Har- 
vey himself,  and  before  the  latter  ha<l 
matle  known  his  views  to  the  world. 
This  theory,  ingeniously  as  it  was  pre- 
sented by  its  author,  was  shown  to  be 
utterly  untenable  by  JMr.  T.  J.  Petti- 
grew,  who  made  it  clear  that  the  opin- 
ions held  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  in 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
**  were  sufliirient  to  account  for  the  al- 
lusions made  by  our  great  bard; "  more- 
over, that,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  knew  Harvey,  and,  if  he 
did,  that  the  latter  at  the  date  of  Ju- 
lius Ciesar,  *'  entertained  any  particular 
views  upon  the  nature  of  the  circula- 
tion." Both  of  these  contributions  may 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Shakespeai'e  Society's  Papers. 

—  Whv  is  it  that  color  is  so  rijj- 
orously  excrludt'd  from  jjood  sculpture? 
Mr.  (irant  Allen  endeavors  to  answer 
this  (piestion  in  his  nMient  Physiological 
JKsthctics.  \U'  thinks  that  **  the  op- 
tical consciousness  cannot  readily  be 
divided,"  and  that  it  attends  either  to 
form  or  to  hue,  rarely  and  imperfectly 
to  both  toirether.  Natural  objects  which 
most  strike  us  in  respect  to  form  are  less 
noticeable  for  beauiy  of  color,  and  vice 
versa.    Ferns,  for  instaiiee,  **  the  leaves 


whose  form  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure, 
have  no  brilliant  flowers  to  withdraw 
our  notice  from  their  delicate  contour 
and  svmmetrical  arranijcment."  This 
explanation  seems  to  me  very  imperfect. 
Ferns  have  no  flowers,  it  is  true,  but  they 
have  an  ex(piisitc  green  color,  which, 
instead  of  detractini;  our  attention  from 
the  delicate  outlines  of  the  leaves,  adds 
to  our  admiration  of  them.  Maiden-hair, 
the  most  exquisitely  shaped  of  all  ferns, 
is  also  by  its  tint,  marginal  fruit-dots, 
and  ebony  stalk  rendered  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  ferns  in  color.  And  almost 
any  flower  picked  in  field,  garden,  or  for- 
est will,  by  its  union  of  perfect  form 
with  perfect  coloring,  refute  Mr.  Allen*s 
argument.  Another  explanation  of  the 
incompatibility  of  sculpture  and  color  is 
offered  by  Schopenhauer.  Sometliing 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  in  sculpt- 
ure as  in  literature.  Wax  fi(;ures  fail 
herein ;  hence  they  are  not  works  of  art. 
This  theory  seems  nmch  more  plausible 
and  satisfactory,  but  it  scarcely  covers 
the  whole  ground.  Perhaps  the  principal 
reason  why  we  dislike  a  colored  (espe- 
cially a  flesh-colored)  statue  is  that  for  a 
second  we  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
person;  and  then,  on  suddenly  discover- 
ing the  absence  of  vital  expression  in 
eyes  and  features,  the  idea  of  death  is 
unconsciouslv  suirtrested.  The  shock  thus 
given  to  our  feelings  neutralizes  the  es- 
thetic emotion. 

—  The  autumn  tints  a\id  the  refrain 
of  the  i)ensive  postal  card  admonish  me 
that  the  season  of  charity  fairs  is  coin- 
ing. Each  fair  will  have  its  little  daily 
newspaper,  edited  and  printed  on  the 
premises,  and  all  men  and  women  who 
earn  their  bread  and  butter  by  scribbling 
will  be  asked  to  write  something  for  that 
paper,  —  not  for  pay,  but  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  good  cause.  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  careless 
esteem,  if  not  the  contempt,  in  which 
the  literary  trade  is  held  than  the  fact 
that  the  invention  of  that  impudent  idea 
astonished  nobody,  and  the  added  fact 
that  it  did  not  hide  itself  aud  die,  but 
continues  to  live  and  flourish  to  this  day. 
My  reputation  as  a  writer  is  neither  fint 
rate  nor  fifth  rate,  but  lies  between i 
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fomewluTc;  I  am  not  known  to  all  peo- 
ple, but  am  known  to  many.     There  are 
ten-dollar  men,  and  there  are  hundred- 
dollar  men;  I  am  a  twenty-five   dollar 
man,  —  that  dcsoribes  it.  Such  artieles  of 
mine  as  are  accepted  are  paid  for  at  an 
averajje  of  twenty -five  dollars  apiece.    I 
make  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
and  it  is  sufficient;  it  supports  my  small 
family,  and  we  even  save  a  trifle  for  a 
rainy  day,  by  judicious  scrimpinjif.     As 
often  as  ten  times  every  fall  and  winter 
r  am  asked  to  contribute  jiratis  articles 
for  concealment  in  charity-fair  journals. 
Thus  r  am  asketl  to  jL^ive,  not  simply  a 
fifth  of  my  surplus  to  charity,  —  for  that 
would  neither  help  the  charity  min:htily, 
nor  hurt  me  seriously,  —  but  a  fifth  of 
mv  actual  livinj^.     The  merchant,  with 
a  clear  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year,   can   contribute   a   two-hundredth 
part  of  it  to  his  local  charity  fair,  and  his 
fifty  dollars  will  cause  him  to  be  praised 
and  blessed.     A  jjratis  bit  of  literature 
from  WW  would  represent  an  entire  fourth 
of  my  year's  profits,  but  I  should  by  no 
means  lui  glorified  itcconlinjxlv,  if  I  were 
weak  enoui^h  to  contribute  it.   The  mer- 
chant could  ^ive  five  fifty-dollar  contri- 
butions, and  not  miss  it;    five  fnmi  me 
would  leave  me  in  debt.   I  am  not  aware 
tliat  :inv  but  writers  are  asked  to  give 
from  their  stock  in  trade.     The  charity- 
fair  people  would    not  think  of   avskin^y 
Mr.  V;nnier])ilt  to  ujive  them  a  railroad; 
tliev  would  not  think  of  askinjj  the  Cu- 
narders  to  «xive  them  a  ship;  but  they 
have  no  delicacv  about  askinjr  me  to  ffive 
a  sketch,  — whereas  those  other  parties 
could  easier  spare  a  railroad  or  a  ship 
tlian  I  could  spare  the  twent3'-five  dol- 
lars'  worth  of  bread  ami  butter  which 
my  sket<h  represents.     If  the  reader  is  a 
charity-fair  person,  he  hs  receivin;^  a  new 
lii^lit  at  this  iiioinent:  it  never  occurred  to 
him  before  that  a  mere  piece  of  manu- 
script was  actual  ujoney  in  disguise;  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  in   askint;  a 
twent\ -fiv^-doUar    author  to  contribute 
an  article  lie  was  askinix  him  to  jxive  asum 
atrociously  out  of  proportion  to  his  means. 
In   my   opinion,  the   professional   scribe 
who  L^ivcs  an   article  to  a  charity-fair 
journal  is  a  '^oose.     For  one  or  two  rea- 
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sons:  one  is  because  he  is  contributing 
from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  times  more 
({iccording  to  his  means)  than  anybody 
else  ever  confers  on  those  objects;  an- 
other is  that  he  has  no  vVAii  to  rob  his 
fannly  in  such  an  extravagant  way;  and 
a  third  l>ecause  sending  his  article  to  a 
charity-fair  journal  is  barring  it  against 
adding  to  his  reputation,  —  for  that  sort 
of  journal  is  only  a  literary  hearse.  He 
would  do  much  better  to  contribute 
twenty- five  dollars  in  money,  and  sell  his 
stuff  to  a  magazine;  it  would  be  seen, 
then,  and  run  a  chance  of  advancing 
him  in  the  public  estimation.  I  always 
answer  charity-journal  requests  accord- 
ing to  my  purse  and  my  sympathies. 
Sometimes  I  send  twenty-five  cents,  at 
times  even  a  dollar,  when  I  am  strongly 
stirred ;  but  I  reserve  my  manuscript  for 
the  living  press.  To  borrow  poor  San- 
cho's  words,  ^*  I  may  not  be  a  genius, 
but  I  trust  in  God  I  am  not  an  ass.'' 

—  What  is  most  people's  idea  of  a 
hero?  I  found  not  long  since,  in  a  news- 
paper paragraph,  the  answers  written 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in 
a  certain  book  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
questions,  such  as.  What  is  your  favorite 
amu.^ement,  author,  and  so  on.  The 
answers,  by  the  way,  though  probably 
not  always  ex[)ressive  of  genuine  opin- 
ions, weinj  rather  interestiuj;  indices  of 
character,  as  when  the  princess  humor- 
ously makes  known  her  **  ambition  "  to 
be  *'  non-interference  in  other  jHiople's 
business."  The  favorite  heroes  desijj- 
natcil  by  the  prince  and  princess  were 
Nelson  and  Marlborough.  We  will  char- 
itably suppose  that  the  princess  wrote 
unthinkingly.  Marlborough  a  hero!  If 
he  is  one,  then  there  have  been  a  great 
many  more  heroes  in  the  world  than  I 
had  supposed.  If  we  could  read  more 
of  the  *^  confessions  "  contained  in  that 
book  at  Belvoir  Castle,  I  wonder  if  we 
shouUl  not  find  that  the  majority  of 
heroes  chosen  were  famous  warriors  by 
land  or  sea.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  Americans  would  select  the  name 
of  Washington.  There  is  so  little  to 
captivate  the  imagination  in  the  serene 
equipoise  of  fine  faculties  that  charac- 
terizes him  that  I  fear  a  good  many 
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youthful  Americans  look  on  Washiugcton 
with  dutiful  resjKJct  rather  than  very 
enthusiastic  admiration.  Perhaps  tliat 
storv  of  the  hatchet  has  dcme  harm  to 
the  father  of  our  country  with  the  light- 
er-minded of  its  sons  and  daughters. 

Are  hero  and  great  man  simply  syn- 
onymous  terms?     I  think   thev  are  so 
t^iken  in  loose  general  usage,  and  Car- 
Ivle  so  uses  them  thi*ou;;hout  his  Heroes 
in   History,     With  considerable  respect 
for  Mr.  Carlvle,  I  have  very  little  for  his 
book.     Althouf;!!  the  hero  includes  tlie 
gn'at  man,  not  every  great  man  is  a  hero, 
and  to  speak  of  the  hero  as  poet  to  my 
thinkin;r  is  to  talk  nonsense.   If  the  hero 
is  the  able  man,  **  the  man  who  can^^^ 
we  may  just  as  well  talk  of  the  hero  as 
business  man,  and  take  any  large   and 
eminently  successful  dealer  in  dry  (;oods 
for  a  hero.     Shakespeare  was  not  a  hem 
at  all,   in   the   sense  I   understand    the 
word;  Dante  was  a  great  poet  and  some- 
thiniX  of  a  hero  too,  not  on  account  of  the 
greatness  uf  his  |)oetry  but  of  his  will- 
ingness to  sutler  for  his  political  convic- 
tions.     If  we  are  ri«;ht  in  saving  that  it 
is  only  certain  kinds  of  f;reat  men  who 
are  heroes,  the  que>tion  riMuains,  What 
kinds?     If  greatness  of  intellect  alone 
does  not  make  the  hero  and  we  must  ex- 
clude ShakesiKMiv  and  Goethe,  nor  nec- 
essarily irreatness  in  action,  such  as  Cie- 
sar   or   Napoleon  displayed,   what   is  it 
that  con>iiiutes  the  true  hero?     Is  it  not 
the  nearest  we  can  come  to  definiiiij  him 
to  say  that  he  is  the  man  of  jjreat  soul, 
one  who  tV»r  some  worthy  cause  either 
acts   or   suiTers   m-eatly?     The   idea  of 
disinterestdl    devotion    must    enter,    it 
seems  to  me,  into  our  conception  of  a 
hero;  and  mv  own  leaning;  is  always  to  the 
heroes  of  endurance,  for  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  act,  to  direct  a  battle,  to  lead  a 
charire.  even  to   riile    slowly  down    the 
vallt'v  of  death  with  the  lii:ht   briirade. 

•  •  _ 

than  to  Hy«'  vcJir  after  year  in  poverty 
and  exile,  a"?  men  have  done  for  the  sake 
of  an  iili'a.  It  would  \h}  well  if  some 
one  would  ran>afk  history  and  irive  us  an 
account  of  its  heriK'S  of  iho  true  sort; 
to  learn  whai  they  have  done  and  snf- 
fered  for  truth  might  be  an  inspiration 
for  us  pettier  mortals  of  to-day. 


—  Once,  after  reailing  the  chapter  on 
proverbs  and  maxims  in  Sir  Arthur 
llclps'  delightful  Friends  in  Council,  one 
of  the  company  said  to  me,  **  Could  yon 
make  a  maxim  ?  " 

**  Certainly,**  I  replied.  '*  Here  ii 
one:  The  art  of  lettin*;  others  alone  is  — 
But  just  there  the  maxim  stopped  as 
short  as  My  Grandfather's  Clock.  It 
seemed  a  simple  thing  when  I  started  it, 
never  doubting  that  the  end  of  the  prov- 
erb woidd  roll  off  from  my  tongue  as 
easily  as  the  bei^innins  had  done.  But 
I  then  realized  the  difficulty  of  compress- 
ing into  one  crisp,  terse  sentence  all  I 
ha<l  thought  about  this  much  neglected 
art  of  letting  others  alone. 

It  seemed  that  a  maxim  which  would 
at  once  find  a  responsive  chord  in  everj 
human  breast  would  almost  make  itself. 
But  it  did  not.  We  passed  the  poor 
unfinished  proverb  around  amongst  our 
friendst,  yet  no  one  was  able  to  formu- 
late in  one  telling  sentence,  the  whole 
idea. 

We  now  submit  it  to  the  Contributors' 
Clid>,  hoping  to  receive  it  again  in  so 
perfect  a  form  as  to  convince  us  that  the 
making  of  maxims  is  not  a  lost  art. 

—  The  right  reverend  and  most  ailmi- 
rable  bishop,  whose  story  of  her  who  was 
only  **  Tlscopal  pious*'  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  this  magazine,  is  here- 
with meekly  ten«lered  his  revenge  and  a 
new  dinner  story,  true  to  the  letter. 

A  gay  young  "irl  was  recently  invited 
by  friends  to  spend  a  few  days  at  their 
summer  cottage,  which  hap^iened  to  be 
contiguous  to  a  niuch-thrunged  Metho- 
dist  camp-ground.  A  **  revival  *'  was  in 
progivss,  and  one  day  the  visitor  strayed 
into  the  charmed  circle,  and  s<ii  through 
the  service  demurely.  The  mo$t  fervitl  of 

• 

the  several  ex |K)sitors  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger,  and  fancie<l  that  he  saw  conTie* 
tion  and  possible  tro[)hies  of  his  power 
in  her  downcast  face,  and  acoordinglj, 
passing  by  the  ranks  of  trembling  weep- 
ers, he  demanded  uf  the  strainer  in  the 
ap|>royed  formula  of  his  school,  *^Mj 
flear  young  friend,  have  you  tfot  rtlig^ 
ionJ^^  To  which  his  hopeful  auditor 
made  instant  response.  **  Oh,  no  indeed, 
thank  you.     I  *m  a  i'resbyterian.*' 
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The  little  terni-cotta  figures,  first  found 
by  Bceotian  peasauts  in  a  series  of  tomhs 
in  the  vnlley  of  the  Asopus  in  1872,  though 
evidently  inspired  by  the  highest  traditions 
of  art,  are  yet  separated  from  our  common 
sympathies  by  no  veil  of  Gnck  idealism, 
and  seem  to  offer  new  op|)ortunities  for  the 
discovery  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
heroic  and  religions  sculpture  of  the  Greeks, 
which  hns  been  the  guide  and  inspiration  of 
modtrn  art,  became  possible.  This  art, 
manifested  as  it  has  been  hitherto  in  hierat- 
ic symbols  and  in  highly  poetic  conventions 
of  form  and  attitude,  together  with  the  con- 
temporaneous literature  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  has  been  insufficient  to  open 
to  our  view  the  common  life  of  the  Greeks. 
But  if  the  astonishingly  modern  aspect  of 
these  little  models  do  not  furnish  us  with 
direct  evidence  to  this  end,  it  certainly  gives 
us  new  and  important  links,  which  the  ar- 
chaeologists are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  witli  nnicli  ingenuity  of  speculation.  Now 
tliat,  i]iroiii;]i  tlie  muiiiticence  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Appltton,  th«  Boston  Museum  of  Art  pos- 
sesses, in  common  with  the  museums  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Berlin,  examples  of 
some  of  the  best  of  these  interesting  stat- 
uettes, these  s|)eculations  have  become  a 
natural  ]>art  of  our  own  intellectual  occupa- 
tion. The  first  serious  result  of  this  new 
acquisition  is  a  little  anonymous  volume 
on  the  Tanagra  Fignrines,^  published  by 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  This  noticeable 
production  gives  us  an  entertaiuing  sum- 
mary of  these  <liscoveries,  illustrated  by  a 
dozt^i  or  more  photographic  reproductions, 
toirether  with  the  historical  investigations 
bascil  upon  them  by  Leake,  Otto  Hayet, 
Heu/.ev,  V.  d'Oreet,  Reinhardt,  Kekule,  and 
other  scholars.  These  investigations  seem 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  in  the  man- 
ufa<'tiire  of  the  figures  certain  accepted  types 
of  form  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of 
molds,  and  that  the  artistic  instinct  of  the 
potters  conferred  a  character  of  individuali- 
ty n])on  each  tiiiure  as  it  came  from  the 
mold  by  skillful  ninnij)ulations  in  the  moist 
clav.  As  the  fiixures  invariably  bear  marks 
of  color,  the  nut  hod  of  enameling  them  over 
or  under  ;rla/.e,  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
tribution <.)f  tints  thus  bestowed  upon  the 

»   Tinmrrn  Figurines.  Boston  :  Houghton, Osgood 
&  Co.     1879. 


flesh  and  garments,  the  variations  in  snr- 
facc  treatment  in  order  to  indicate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  texture,  the  fashion  of  these  gar- 
ments and  the  curious  analogies  between 
them  and  the  modem  costumes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, —  all  these  points  are  noted  in  this 
little  treatise  with  sufficient  industry  of  re- 
search. But  the  author's  especial  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  con- 
fined to  speculations  as  to  the  object  and 
meaning  of  these  beautiful  compositions. 
They  are  always  joyous  in  expression,  and 
he  hazards  the  conjecture,  with  scarcely 
sufficient  internal  evidence,  however,  that 
they  form  characters  **  in  some  dramatic 
combination,  either  as  actors  or  as  specta- 
tors, in  a  joyful  celebration."  Assuming 
that  the  date  of  the  jubilee  of  Dsedala  in 
Bceotia,  commemorating  the  fable  of  the 
reconciliation  of  Hebe  and  Zeus,  in  which 
images  in  the  character  of  brides  were  car- 
ried in  procession  as  symbols  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  gods  and  men,  was  con- 
temporaneous with  this  new  development 
of  the  ceramic  art,  the  writer  suggests  that 
these  figurines  represent  Boeotian  peasants, 
in  garb  of  ceremony  or  in  dramatic  dis- 
guises, taking  part  in  this  pageant  as  actors 
or  spectators.  Such  figures,  it  is  thought, 
might  appropriately  be  placed  in  the  tomb 
with  the  body  of  the  departed  as  tokens  of 
appeasement  and  intercession.  These  con- 
jiH:tures  may  be  accepted  by  scholars  for 
what  they  are  worth ;  but  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  is  the  evidence  they  offer  that 
the  Greek  ideal  of  motionless  beauty  and 
perfection,* upon  which  have  been  based  all 
the  modern  academic  theories  of  sculpture 
since  the  time  of  Winckelmann,  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  this  marvelous  art,  and 
that  the  animation  and  interest  of  daily  life 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  themes 
appropriate  to  expression  in  either  the  plas- 
tic or  the  pictorial  art  of  the  period.  This 
is  an  undeniable  and  essential  fact,  and  a 
most  valuable  practical  inference  for  modem 
art,  compare<I  to  which  these  historical  con- 
jectures are  of  but  small  importance  until 
they  shall  have  found  a  much  more  solid 
basis  than  hitherto. 

No  artist  can  look  upon  these  figures  with- 
out feeling  that  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  high .  artistic  traditkms,  ao  firmly  estab* 
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lishod  and  so  widely  disseminated  that  even 
in  the  handiwork  of  the  common  artisans 
of  the  period  the  ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence suffered  no  essential  detriment  In 
the  same  manner  the  Japaurse  workman  of 
the  present  day  insiinetively  ])re3erves  cer- 
tain inherited  convent ioual  types  of  expres- 
sion and  com])Osition,  which  give  a  charac- 
ter of  art  even  to  the  commonest  things. 
Possibly,  as  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  easily  reproducing  in 
plastic  forms  the  attitudes  and  accidents  of 
daily  life  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  Greek  figurines.  It  is  an  in- 
stinct of  mankind  to  do  often  what  one  ciin 
readily  do  well,  and,  moreover,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  an  art  able  to  accom- 
plish the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  which  is 
not  constantly  exercised  and  nurtured  upon 
less  heroic  themes,  even  such  as  form  the 
subjects  of  these  curious  Tanajrra  potteries. 
—  The  great  peiiod  of  the  reviews  estab- 
lished at  the  bej^inning  of  this  century  nas 
been  closed,  dnd  it  is  quite  possible  to  write 
the  historv  of  them,  —  a  historv  whi;h  in- 
volvcs  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties ;  for  the 
reviews  were  organs  of  ])arties,  and  litera- 
ture and  politics  were  very  closely  min- 
gled. Alacvey  Napier  was  Jeffrey's  suc- 
cessor in  the  editorsliip  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  held  swav  from  1829  till  his 
death  in  1847.  His  son  has  now  published 
a  selection  of  Napier's  corrcsj>ondence,*  in- 
cluding also  his  i)revious  connwtiou  with 
the  Encycloyiflidia  Bntannica,  the  seventh 
edition  of  which  he  edited.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  book  could  not  have  rcallv  contained 
the  correspondence ;  very  few  letters  of  Na- 
pier's are  given,  and  these  are  often  tcusing 
references  to  what  he  had  written  which 
make  one  curious  to  know  just  what  cunning 
sentences  he  ])ronounccd  u|K)n  his  restive 
team  of  contributors.  Enough  in  given  to 
iusinuHtir  a  very  ajrreeable  impression  of 
the  editor,  who  suffcned  from  ill  health,  ])ut 
never,  apparently,  from  ill  humor,  and  dis- 
played an  alertness  and  tact  which  enabled 
him  to  pilot  the  n^view  through  the  troubled 
waters.  To  ccmtinue  the  Hjrure,  Brougham 
appears  in  the  part  of  a  wrecker  dod;[;ing 
about  the  shore  with  false  lights.  One 
may  dismiss  all  concern  for  the  political 
trials  nf  the  review,  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  p«-rsunal  characteristics  of  the  re«:ular 
contrilmtors.  It  is  entertaining  to  tin<l  edi- 
torial   tribulations   in   those    historic  davs. 

*  S^ltctiiin  from  thf  Cttrrraponittnrf  of  the  Late 
Mnrvftj  X'ipirr,  f:«7.  Kditisl  by  hw  boh,  .Macvet 
Napier,     lioudon  :  MacmlUun  Jt  Co.    187^. 


''It  seems  to  me/' solemnly  writes  Senior 
to  Napier,  "  on  the  question  of  length,  that 
if  your  contributoi*8  vrr'xte  for  the  higher 
purposes,  that  is,  utility  or  fame,  you  nec- 
essarily will  have  lony:  articles ;  for  even  the 
longest  articles,  which  I  Itelieve  that  Mn- 
caulay's  and  mine  are,  are  short  for  the 
matters  treatiKl  of."  Alas,  the  evolution  of 
magazine  writers  luis  not  yet  produced  the 
contributor  who  is  satisfied  with  a  very  few 
pages!  NaT>ier  had  other  trials  more  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Brougham  and  John 
Allen  stoo<l  on  cither  side  of  hira,  whisper- 
ing, "  Short 's  the  friend,  not  Codlin,"  or 
the  reverse  ;  and  whatever  tlie  review  said, 
there  were  sure  to  spring  up  angry  contrib- 
utors to  expostulate  with  the  unfortunate 
editor.  Brougham  was  indeed  the  most 
trying  friend.  He  was  really  magnificent 
in  his  assumption  of  control,  and  everybody 
got  behind  Napier  and  said,  "  Don't  yon  be 
afraid,  and  don't  give  in  to  Brougham." 
The  editor  certaiidy  did  manage  hit  troub- 
lesome contributor  with  great  skill,  and 
succeeded  in  retaining  him,  but  keeping 
him  within  hounds,  while  he  kept  bis  other 
contributors  in  good  humor.  Macaulav, 
who  appears  in  vcr}'  good  light,  treating 
his  own  papers  with  unaffected  modesty, 
fairly  gave  way  once  in  his  indignation 
against  Brougham.  "  His  language,"  he 
says,  "translated  into  plain  English,  it 
this :  *  I  must  write  Hl>out  this  French  Rev- 
olution, and  I  will  write  alH>ut  it.  If  you 
have  told  Macaulay  to  do  it,  yon  may  tell 
him  to  let  it  alone.  If  he  has  written  an 
article,  lie  may  throw  it  behind  the  grate. 
He  would  not  himself  have  the  assurance  to 
compare  his  own  claims  with  mine.  I  am 
a  man  who  acts  a  prominent  |)art  in  the 
world ;  he  is  nolxKlv.  If  he  must  be  re- 
viewing,  there  is  my  s|)eei*h  about  the  West 
Indies.  Set  him  to  write  a  puff  on  that. 
What  have  peo])lc  like  him  to  do,  except  to 
eulogize  people  like  mo  ?  *  "  Napier  suc- 
ceeded in  ]>acifying  Macaulay.  who  in  an- 
other pa.'*sage  cleverly  hits  off  Brougham** 
character  with  an  epigram :  "  I  have  not 
the  chancellor's  eiicyclopasiic  mind.  He  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  semi-Solomon.  Ho  half 
knows  everythin'T,  from  the  cedar  to  tlie 
hys.xop."  Brougham,  on  his  side,  delivers 
himsi^lf  of  Macaulay :  "  Macaulay's  [Sir 
William  Temple]  is  an  excellent  pafier, 
only  he  (iw's  take  a  terrible  space  to  turn 
in.  Good  (lod!  wlint  an  awful  man  he 
would  have  been  in  Nisi  Prius  1  Ho  ran 
say  nothing  und(>r  ten  pages.  He  takes  as 
long  to  delineate  three  characters  of  little 
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importance  a:<  I  have  to  sketch  ten,  the 
j^rcatcst  in  the  whole  world.  I  really  wish 
you  oould  j;ive  him  a  hint;  and  as  it  is  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only,  thinpj  he  wants 
{some  bread  to  all  his  sack  is  another  and 
sad  want),  he  may  well  bear  a  hint."  The 
new  cx>ntribiit<)rs  walk  delicately  before  the 
e'iitor.  Their  courtesy  and  self-abasement 
ari'  delicious.  (Jodwin  writes  trenihlin«:ly 
in  lii-^  old  ajje,  squeezing  in  among  some 
linr  sentences  the  elaborate  request:  "It 
uituld  also  be  some  gratification  to  me  to  he 
iiifornud  whiit  would  be  the  amount  of  re- 
muneration I  mi;:ht  expect  for  any  contri- 
bution." Thackeray  has  a  rather  mincing 
stcj),  and,  in  brief,  every  one  who  has  a 
weak  side  seems  to  turn  it  before  this 
somewhat  veiled  majesty.  It  is  amusing  to 
biar  Carlvle  declare  with  suitable  italics: 

» 

"  At  all  events,  one  can  and  should  ever 
sfuk  (jiiiftli/ ;  loud,  hysterical  vehemence, 
foainini:  and  hissing,  least  of  all  beseems 
liini  tiiat  is  convinced,  and  not  OT\\y  supposes , 
but  kitfiws." 

It  wt)uld  be  ea«y  to  pick  out  a  great  many 
amusing  .sentences  from  this  entertaining 
book.     In    the   secrecv  of   editorial   corre- 

* 

sjtoiub'nee,  the  contributors  arc  all  Truth- 
ful .Ianu>.«<es,  and  indulge  in  plain  speaking 
with  .sfiene  di>regard  of  their  own  ears. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  correspondence 
throws  much  light  upon  the  time,  but  it 
iilu-^trati  s  vtrv  well  what  is  already  known. 
\Vc  ( ontVss  to  fintling  most  gratification  in 
tin-  picture  which  appears,  >\hen  all  minor 
linc>  have  been  effaced  in  the  memory,  of 
an  autocratic  editor  who  was  more  feared 
than  a  cabinet  minister,  and  exercised  a  de- 
cree of  juri''(lietion  over  his  contributors 
which  woidd  make  some  writers  of  the 
prcsinr  day  demand  a  bill  of  rights. 
—  Messr>.  Sumner  Whitney  &  Co.  have 

m 

U  i'U  |.ul»lisliing  in  San  Francisco  a  series 
of  vuiuMie>  called  Legal  Recreations,  of 
nhiili  .Mr.  Ko'^ers's  two  books  ^  constitute 
a  jart.  The  jairposo  is  to  present  legal 
iii>ctriu«s  in  an  entertaining  form,  for  the 
iii>:  ruction  at  once  and  the  amusement  of 
th.it  firinii-nnn  vnh/iis  which  knows  no  more 
ol  thf  iireat  science  of  the  law  than  may 
iia\«'  been  L'arhered  as  the  long-remera- 
l.c'..  (I  fruit  «»f  s<»nie  bitter  or  costly  experi- 
.ncc,  Mo.lern  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
Mot h.r  (ioo-e  can  be   made   more  service- 


able than  the  grammar  of  Andrews  and 
Stoddard  in  familiarizing  the  youthful  stu- 
dent with  the  tongue  of  ancient  Uome. 
Perhaps  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose, 
as  some  of  the  reviewers  of  these  books  in 
the  legal  journals  have  ventnrcd  to  state, 
that  more  doctrines  will  rest  in  the  memory 
of  him  who  reads  them  than  would  .survive 
the  perusal  of  more  scientific  tomes.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  persons 
less  grimly  in  earnest  than  the  profes>ion- 
al  toiler  may  glean  much  wisdom  in  these 
pages  in  very  easy  fashion.  The  wit  will 
not  strike  critically-minded  people  as  being 
so  good  as  the  writer  apparently  thinks  it, 
and  some  of  his  best  stories  have  certainly 
been  in  public  life  too  long  to  retain  the 
freshness  of  youth  ;  yet  they  are  good,  and 
one  may  still  greet  them  with  a  kindly 
smile,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  if  for  noth- 
ing else.  No  small  labor  has  evidently  been 
put  into  the  preparation,  and  the  pages  are 
thickly  studded  with  the  citations  of  cases 
and  authorities,  to  which  the  general  read- 
er will  frequently  turn  to  learn  what  tri- 
bunal has  pronounced  some  unexpected  or 
unreasonable  ruling.  Altogether  the  books 
appear  to  Ims  sufficiently  useful  and  agree- 
able to  give  them  a  good  degree  of  popu- 
larity. 

The  earlier  one  —  The  Law  of  the  Road 
—  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  one  finds  in 
it  a  good  deal  of  information  which  justifies 
the  publishers  in  describing  it  as  ''a  useful 
and  entertaining  story  for  travelers."  For 
example,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lesirn  with- 
out some  astonishment,  to  use  no  more  con- 
demnatory phrase,  that  if  a  person  is  killed 
by  a  railway  accident,  under  circumstances 
which  render  the  cori>oration  liable  to  re- 
spond in  diimages  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceiised,  the  jury  should  deduct  from  the 
damages  which  they  would  otherwise  award 
the  amount  of  any  insurance  policy  airainst 
accidents  which  the  deceased  may  have  had, 
and  also  such  further  amount  as  thcv  may 
think  fit  in  respect  of  life  insurance.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  if  the  interest  a<'crning 
at  the  customary  rate  upon  the  sum  com- 
ing to  the  widow  by  virtue  of  the  iiLsurance 
policy  would  exceed  the  income  usually 
earned  by  the  deceased  in  his  life-time,  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  railway  corpora- 
tion to  show  that  the  widow  had  suffered 


1  T  I"  hf'  "'/V  Roiff  :  or,  Wrongs  and  Rights  of 
,!  r.:\>-''r.  \\\  W.  V\>nojf  Rogers,  Je.,  Rirrister 
•It  l,:i  \  <f  <»-^'<)otl<*  Hall.  San  FnincUco  :  Sumner 
W  li;;in.y  A;  Co.     lie- ton  :  Uoughton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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no  pecuniary  damage  by  her  husUand^s  de- 
cease, and  the  jury  should  award  only  nom- 
iual  daina«re8. 

Ou  the  other  hand  it  is  interesting  to  kno\r 
that  if  a  pci>on  iusurcH  his  life  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  thtn  sustains  an  injury,  as 
by  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  the  railroad 
company  will  not  be  allowed  to  argue  that 
the  injured  person's  whole  life  is  worth,  at 
his  own  estimate,  only  one  tliousand  dollars, 
and  tliat  therefore  only  a  pro] jortiouate  part 
of  that  sum  can  be  recovered  bv  a  sort  of 
nile-of-three  ])nK'ess  :  for  example,  as  a  leg 
is  to  a  man's  whole  life,  so  is  the  amount 
recoverable  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

A  dreadful  tale  is  told  of  feminine  ven- 
geance. A  conductor  seated  himself  beside 
a  lady  ])a8si-ng('r,  and  after  some  advances, 
comparatively  harmless,  though  cirtainly 
in  excels  of  the  civilities  usually  expected 
from  conductors,  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
throw  his  arms  around  the  ladv's  nt^ck  :ind 
kiss  h-.'r  some  five  or  siK  times,  in  spite  of 
her  indignant  efforts  lo  escape.  In  a  suit 
against  him  for  assault  she  rect)vcred  iwen- 
ty-tivf  dolhu> ;  but  not  sated  therewith,  she 
sued  the  railway  corporation,  and  actually 
rccovi>n-d  from  it  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
thousand  <lollars ! 

—  Mr.  Morlev's  monograph  on  Burke  ^  is 
without  douht  the  Ix^st  volume  of  the  excel- 
lent series  of  the  Kngli>h  Men  of  letters, 
now  appenrin;:  under  his  editoiial  supervis- 
ion, and  a  book  which  no  oiie  should  over- 
look. Not  those  alone  '*  who  have  to  run  as 
they  read  *'  will  lind  their  profit  in  the  study 
of  this  cssiiy ;  iinlcrd,  so  thoughtful  and 
pregnant  a  hook  demands  tli«  reader's  most 
careful  attention.  There  is  no  ol)>curity  in 
it;  Mr.  M«>rle\V.«*tyle  is  j)erfectly  lucid,  hut 
one  M'ldom  comes  acrii.»4<  :i  writer  who  so 
packs  hi.**  jwges  with  the  refills  of  profound 
thought. 

(.)nf  is  ])retty  safe  in  saying  rhat  Burke 
is  a  man  nuuv  talked  abont  Lhaii  read  ;  but 
it  will  be  Strang!?  if  this  neeoiiut  of  him  and 
his  work  in  tiienvorld  d(H«s  not  M»rve  to  re- 
call to  the  partly  fur;;orten  >tate>man  some 
of  the  attention  which  ho  deservis.  Mr. 
JMorit-y  gives  us  the  facts  of  Hnrke's  life, 
and  he  ex^xuinds,  arran;:es,  and  di'»cusses 
with  remarkable  intelligence  his  ^tatesn)an- 
ship  and  his  political  feeling.  lU*  shows 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  tirst  and 
st'cond  parts  of  Burke's  life,  luMween  the 
period  of  his  wise  treatment  of  Kn;;lish  j»ol- 
itics  and  that  of  his  eloquent  denunciation 

1  E'/ii'//.s.'i  M.n  t>f'  L^tttrf.  liiiikf.  IK  JmiN  MoR- 
LEY.     Nvw  Yi'ik  :  II.iriKT  :in(l  DrotlKT.-.     IST'J. 


of  the  French  Revolution.  And  in  consid- 
ering Burke's  relation  to  English  politics 
nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Morley'a 
full,  liberal,  and  sympathetic  exposition, 
lie  shows  us  Burke  as  he  was,  nut  mere- 
ly a  wi.se  politician,  though  that  implies  a 
good  deal,  but  a  profound  thinker  concern- 
ing questions  of  state-craft.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  called  with  jnstice  one  of  the  great- 
est of  political  philosophers ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  never  fails  to  speak  of  Burke  as  a  man 
of  this  kind. 

When  we  come  to  the  discassion  of 
Bnrke's  views  concerning  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  hear  a  different  storv.  The  ino- 
pression  left  upon  the  reader  is  that  Mr. 
Morley  thinks  that  Burke  was  almost  in- 
sane during  this  part  of  his  life,  and  that 
his  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  French 
was  but  the  raving  of  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  head  from  terror.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider how  Burke's  prognostications  were 
afterwards  verified  by  facts,  and  how  the 
men  he  blamed  committed  the  vcrv  errors 
he  foretold,  one  should  certainly  hare  only 
gr(?ater,  not  less,  respect  for  Burke's  fore- 
sight. It  is  haiilly  necessary  to  regret  that 
he  who  was  a  hard-headed,  experienced 
statesmnn,  not  a  young,  enthusiastic  \>fx%, 
did  not  share  the  "fine  illusion "  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth.  What  may  he  he- 
coming  to  a  i)oet  would  but  ill  suit  a  polit- 
ical leader.  'J'o  be  sure,  we  who  have  the 
first  French  Hevolution  bi'hiud  ns  can  take 
a  cool  and  tolerably  ini|>artial  view  of  it, 
and  we  nniy  see,  what  Mr.  Morley  points 
out,  that  Burke  felt  more  regret  for  the 
royal  family  than  Kymp:ithy  for  the  suffer- 
ing-* of  the  peo]dc  in  general  ;  yet  this 
hardly  justifies  Mr.  Morley  in  hid  almo^ 
abusive  tivatment  of  Burke's  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  Iti'volntiim. 

But  even  this  inexactness,  if  it  dest^rvps 
the  name.  d(H'S  not  seriously  injure  .what  is 
a  delightful  and  instructive  iKiok.  There 
is  enough  that  is  good,  and  gotxl  in  a  rare 
way,  to  make  up  for  what  some,  at  least, 
will  look  np(m  ns  an  exci^ss  of  partisanship 

Burke's  oliMpience  is  ])oinliHl  out  with 
snflieient  caro,  but.  ])ro|tcrly  enough,  that 
has  little  prominence  given  it  in  compari- 
son with  what  it  was  that  Burke  know  how 
t(i  say  so  well.  For,  by  itself,  ekHiiiencs 
is  a  trilling  nnitter.  like  a  gooil  voice  ;  it  is 
but  an  aeees.sorv  in  the  utterance  of  words 
of  >\  i'idom. 

Whoever  >lndies  ^xditics  will  find  his  prof- 
it in  this  volume  ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Mnrley  »ug^ 
gest>,  Burke  "  will  be  more  frequently  ami 
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more  seriDiislv  referred  to  within  the  next 
twenty  vc>:irH  tliau  he  huH  i)cen  within  the 

•      » 

wliolo  of  the  last  eighty,"  it  will  he  to  Mr. 
Morley  tliat  much  of  tlie  credit  will  he 
duo. 

—  Mr.  Einerv's  ElcmeutB  of  Ilarmonvi 
is  a  vahiahlo  addition  to  a  clasH  of  literature 
whicli  (lot\s  not  vet  l>oast  much  that  is  thor- 
ou;;hly  excellent.  It  is  a  text  hook,  adapt- 
ed to  the  u<«e  of  hej'inners  in  the  theoretical 
study  of  nuisic  under  the  ^uidiuice  of  a 
comiu*i<Mit  leachiT.  In  his  theory  of  har- 
mony Mr.  P^mt-rv  has  avowedly  f«)llowed  the 
system  of  Trof*  ssor  ICrnst  Friedrieh  Rich- 
ter,  —  a  system  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ph'sof  wliich  much  exception  may  he  taken. 
Still  liichter's  .system,  as  set  forth  in  his 
Lciirhuch  dcr  Harmonic,  is  now  almost 
univci>ally  accepted  iu  Northern  (lennAnj 
and  Amerira  as  a  standard,  aud  has  cer- 
tainly i>i-on  productive  of  mauv  admirable 
practical  results.  The  involved  obscurity  of 
Hichter  s  style  and  the  many  perj)lexin;rly 
unpradicul  features  of  his  text-hooks  (faults 
whicii  translations  have  not  been  successful 
in  reniedyiiiir)  have  lonj;  l)een  the  l>ane  of 
teailier>  and  the  despair  of  students.  Mr. 
Kniervs  little  i)ook,  whicii  is  remarkable  for 
il^  elearnevs  and  methodical  arrangement, 
is  thus  calculated  to  supply  a  very  cryinjj; 
want.  The  rules  of  com]>o.-«itiou  are  set  forth 
dearly,  succinctly,  and  intolHjjjihly,  and  the 
hook  is  full  t>f  su<;;rcsiions,  of  j;reat  value  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  as  the  result  of  the 
authors  lonj;  e.\j)erienco  in  teaching  har- 
mony. 

—  The  Due  do  Br<>plie  has  put  his  enforced 
leisure  to  l;oo.I  u>e.  No  one  who  has  watched 
his  care*  r  will  l»e  likely  to  deny  that  he  is 
niMit'  hmiili.ir  with  the  last  centurv  than 
witli  tJM'  present  one,  and  he  has  in  these 
two  }:(M.,l-i/.»'d  volumes-  written  a  valuable 
(•hii{)tt  r  oil  a  part  of  Kuri>])ean  history  dur- 
ing: the  rt*i;xii  of  Louis  XV\,  for  which  all 
stu<icnts  oi  that  period  cannot  fail  to  be 
{^nat ml.  rh»^  material  for  it  he  found  in 
two  WLiys.  Tart  of  it  was  lying  among  the 
f.)!-oitn  j)a})er^  of  an  ancestor  of  his,  the 
C'oiMte  «ic  Hro«rii,.^  who  is  the  main  figure  of 
tiiis  hi>;ory.  ami  another  part  among  the 
state  archives.  From  these  two  sources  he 
hiL>  prw.iiic»*d  his  interesting  sketch. 

W  i:u  with  diplomatists  like  Bismarck, 
who  a.wa\stcll  the  truth,  and  newsjmpers 
that  print  every  back-siaii-s  whisper,  diplo- 

»  E'-''j-n:s  of  Harmony.  By  Stephex  A  Em- 
ery,    r.  -.ron:    Arthur   P.   S?chuii«lt.    l«7y. 

—  l\f  Kind's  S'cr^t.  Being  the  Secret  Corre- 
Fp<>iil4'ua>  of  Loui.s  XV.  with  hu  Diplomatic  Agsnti 


macy  will  soon,  possibly,  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Certainly,  so  long  as 
ministers  govern  the  action  of  mouarchs, 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  complicated  incidents  as  are 
narrated  here.  Powers  behind  the  throne 
sink  into  in^gnificance  by  the  side  of  the 
power  on  the  throne  here  made  plain,  and 
wheels  within  wheels  alone  exjiress  the  com- 
plications this  author  untwines.  Louis  XV., 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  accredited  agents  who  were  sent  to 
neighboring  states,  took  into  his  confidence 
another  man,  this  Comte  de  Broglie,  and 
sent  him  as  a  private  spy,  unknown  to  his 
ministers  as  well  as  to  any  one  el>e,  to  carry 
on  his  intrigues  at  the  direction  of  the  crown 
alone.  While  in  1752  the  count  Wiis  ac- 
credited ambassador  at  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus III.,  he  was  in  reality  secretly  commis- 
sioned to  support  the  personal  views  of  the 
French  king  concerning  Poland,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  candidature  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  The  count  was  not 
backward  in  accepting  this  onerous  task, 
and  he  seems  to  have  conducted  his  busi- 
ness with  considerable  intelligence  ;  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  altered  the  conditions  of 
European  policy.  The  Treaty  of  Neutral- 
ity, signed  in  January,  1756,  l>etween  Fred- 
erick II.  aud  England  altered  the  face  of 
things  entirely.  The  relations  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  France  changed  ut  once,  and 
the  new  deal  threatened  the  upsetting  of  all 
the  count's  previous  plans.  Prussia  no  long- 
er stood  in  the  way  of  England,  and  Fred- 
erick's sudden  attack  on  Austria  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis. 

As  to  the  intentions  of  Lonis  XV.  with 
regard  to  Poland,  it  is  only  too  clear  that 
they  were  of  the  vagrant  sort.  He  never 
seriously  intended  giving  Poland  a  king, 
an<l  he  was  very  indifferent  to  the  French 
party  in  that  country.  He  was  playing  at 
diplomacy,  and  there  is  something  melan- 
choly in  the  sight  of  a  man  like  the  Comte 
de  Broglio  who  consents* to  play  so  i>etty  a 
part  in  so  empty  a  game.  The  king  was 
not  only  no  statesman,  he  was  also  indif- 
ferent  to  those  who  had  sfient  their  lives  in 
serving  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
notion  of  the  value  of  the  count. 

That  this  ingenious  plan  of  double-deal- 
ing brought  some  of  the  conspiratom  into 
trouble  will  surprise  no  one.     The  Comte 
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de  Broj^lic  made  the  mistake,  of  a  sort  that 
diplomati>ts  should  never  commit,  of  in- 
trusting the  secTCtto  the  notorious  Cheva- 
lier d'l'^tm,  an  adventurer  of  the  worst  kiud. 
Thoro  were  other  whet'ls,  too,  within  the 
most  hidden  wheels,  as,  for  example,  when 
Fal»vi«'r  ami  Ihiniouricz  tried  to  chauge  tlie 
alliaueos  pf  their  countrv  to  suit  tlicir  own 
tastes.  Tiieir  arrest  almost  plaeed  this  eor- 
respDiidenee  in  the  hands  of  ihe  Due  d'Ai- 
guillon,  hut  the  king,  so  to  8})cak,  packed 
the  commission  who  were  t«)  investijiate  the 
matter,  and  therehy  prevented  disch)snre; 
but  the  Comte  de  BrogHe  was  suspected  of 
having  exceeded  his  powers,  and  ho  had 
long  to  suffer  for  it. 

On  tlie  whole,  there  is  no  need  of  un- 
tangling all  the  snarls  of  the  di))lomacy  of 
that,  pi  riod  to  get  a  very  complete  impres- 
sion of  its  nnsatisfactorines.-;.  The  incom- 
petent king,  his  able  but  somewhat  uuscru- 
puh»us  secret  correspondent,  the  Comte  de 
Broglic,  and  a  numl)er  of  outsiders,  who 
were  either  misusing  for  extortion  their 
knowledge  of  the  correspondence,  or  com- 
ing dan^rerously  near  ruining  the  whole 
j)lan,  —  all  these  motley  characters  make 
this  bit  of  history  interesting,  althongh  its 
importance  is  not  so  obvious.  Th.at  the 
book  shows  any  great  advantages  in  old-f.ish- 
ioned  diplomacy  cannot  be  atfirmed,  and  if 
the  methods  of  modern  times  are  different 
they  cannot  well  be  worse  than  those  thoy 
have  snpei-seded. 

It  onlv  remains  to  be  said  that  the  book 
is  written  with  great  skill,  that  the  Comte 
de  Broglie  is  clearly  set  iK'fore  the  reader, 
and  that  he  is  a  noteworthy  tiuure.  He  is 
perhaps  reproienLed  as  somewhat  more  flaw- 
less than  exactness  will  warrant,  bnt  that  is 
a  verv  venial  error.    Certainly  the  decav  of 

•  •  • 

the  French  monarchy  has  one  more  illustra- 
tion here. 

The  translation  is  excellcntlv  done,  he- 
ing  both  smooth  and  exact. 


FuKNcii  AND  Germ  AX. 

M.  Zola  is  an  industrious  writer.  He 
has  pr«»niisi'd  us  twrlve  more  volumes  of 
the  Houg«>n  -  Maj'qiiart  series,  and  mean- 
while he  is  pui»!ishing  a  number  of  artichs 
on  various  literary  and  arti'«tic  matters  of 
contem]iorary  interest.  In  iloing  this,  he  is 
followitig  in  tile  footsteps  of  mo>t  French 
novelists;  for  tlu-y  always  find  it  incumbent 
on  tbeni,  after  thev  have  won  more  or  less 
fame  by  original  work,  to  give  evidence  of 


their  general  ability  by  criticising  their  fel- 
low-workers, both  writers  and  jiainters. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  toI- 
nme  is  its  title,  —  Mes  Haines,^  —  and  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  it  is  the  preface, 
in  which  M.  Zola  sounds  the  praise  of  ha- 
tred as  the  controlling  element  in  literary 
judgment.  When  he  comes  down  to  his 
work,  he  is  comparatively  free  from  hatred. 
He  has  his  opinions,  like  any  one  else,  but 
he  states  them  without  dogmatism,  and 
they  are  not  noticeable  in  themselves  or  in 
the  way  they  are  expressed.  It  would  be 
harsh  to  call  the  book  duU,  but  it  is  certain- 
ly lacking  in  novelty,  althou>:h  not  everj 
one  Would  agree  with  the  critic's  tempered 
deuuuciation  of  the  novels  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  Vet  even  this  criticism  of  books 
wlrich  bear  uo  possible  resemblance  to  M. 
Zola's  own  is  discriminating  and  void  of 
violence.  He  gives  Krckmanu  -  Chatrian 
credit  for  their  power  of  drawinj^  nature 
and  of  describing  incidents  in  a  life-like 
way;  what  he  condenms  is  the  doll-like 
character  of  the  people  who  are  represent- 
ed, and  the  fact  tlmt  the  love  -  makiqg  is 
drawn  with  a  trembling  hand.  Perhape 
there  are  some  who  would  not  be  offended 
if  Zola's  hand  were  to  tremble  a  little  when 
he  is  describing  love-making. 

The  account  of  Taine,  which  is  in  fiact 
an  account  of  his  character,  is  worth  rvad* 
ing  ;  yet  the  volume  itself,  which  is  made 
up  of  articles  written  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  has  no  real  excuse  for  being. 
No  one  would  have  thought  it  woith  while 
to  preserve  all  this  time  the  paper-  in  which 
the  notices  lirst  appeared;  and  there  could 
hardly  be  a  loud  call  for  this  new  edition. 
The  essays  are  no  more  than  fair  handi- 
work. Yet  the  ]>rerace  sounds  a  note  of 
warning,  as  if  the  reader  were  going  to  find 
something  very  ternhle  in  the  lM)dy  of  the 
book.  Here  is  an  extnu't  fn)m  it,  wliich 
may  >ervo  to  show  how  little  of  a  realist 
Zola  is  at  heart :  — 

'*  Hate  is  holy.  It  is  the  wrath  of  strong 
and  mighty  hearts,  the  conibativc  disihiiii  of 
those  who  are  t)frended  by  mediocrity  and 
Ktnpidity.  To  hate  is  to  lovo;  it  is  ftH'ling 
one's  soul  warm  and  u'enenais ;  it  is  living 
comfortably  on  contempt  of  shameful  and 
stupid  things. 

"  Hate  encourages,  hate  does  justice,  hata 
enn<d»les. 

"  1  have  felt  younger  and  bolder  after 
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each  one  of  my  revolts  against  the  plati- 
tudes of  tny  time.  I  have  made  hate  and 
l»ri(le  my  two  ho>te8se8  ;  I  huve  taken  pleas- 
ure In  isolatin*:  myself,  and,  in  my  isola- 
tion, in  hating  :ill  that  offended  justice  and 
tiiuh.  If  I  am  j;oo(l  for  anything  to-day, 
it  is  hecause  I  am  alone  and  1  hate." 

Vietor  Hugo,  if  he  had  not  formed  the 
hahit  of  loving  :ilmo8t  everybody  but  the 
liermans,  might  have  written  this  passage. 

Afier  this  Zola  goes  on  to  mention  those 
wlioni  ho  liate^ :  "  1  hate  people  who  are 
mere  impotent  ciphers.  They  have  burned 
mv  hlnod  and  broken  mv  nerves.  I  know 
nuthiiiir  mure  irritating  than  those  brutes 
who  daiiee  on  their  two  feel  like  geese,  with 
round  evis  and  «;aping  mouth.  I  have  not 
Ummi  ahl(^  to  take  two  steps  in  life  without 
ruuuiui:  across  three  fools,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  sad.  .  .  .  As  for  madmen,  we  can  do 
sonu-thiug  with  them.  Madmen  think; 
thiv  all  have  some  overwroujrht  idea  which 
ha>  liroken  tlu'  mains]>ring  of  their  intel- 
liuciHt: ;  they  are  siek  of  mind  and  heart, — 
poor  souls,  full  of  life  and  force.  I  am  will- 
inir  t<»  listfii  to  iheni,  for  I  am  always  hop- 
iu^^  thai  tiirou;;h  the  eliaos  of  their  thoughts 
\\  ill  >liiiM'  >oine  suj)reme  truth.  Hut,  in 
IL';i\t  ii's  name,  let  all  the  fools  and  medi- 
o«  riti  >  and  iinpo'.ent  ones  and  cr^ins  be 
killrd."  tie.     •'  1  hate  them." 

"  Tlu'  fools  who  are  afraid  to  look  for- 
ward look  haikwanl.  They  make  the  pres- 
»iit  ai  ( ordiiiL:  to  the  rules  of  the  pa>t,  and 
ilifv  waul  tli<'  future  to  model  itself  on  by- 
L,'oiif  (ia\s,  .  .  .  They  have  found  a  rela- 
uw  trutii  which  thev  take  for  absolute 
iruiii.  l)o  not  create,  —  imitate!  And  that 
is  wiiy  1  hate  those  who  are  stupidly  grave 
and  t!ios«'  who  are  stupidly  merry,  the  art- 
i>ts  and  critics  who  >tupidly  wish  to  make 
y-icrda\  's  truth  the  truth  of  to-day.  They 
do  nor  undt-rstan  I  that  we  are  advancing 
and  that  the  landscape  is  changing. 

"  1  liatc  tliein. 

"  Alii  iK'W  you  know  what  are  my  loves, 
—  tin-  lai;-  loves  of  mv  vouth." 

1  his  I  r.'face  is  dated  Paris,  1806,  and 
one  taiiiii't  lidj)  W(»ndcriug  at  the  self-satis- 
faction of  a  inati  who  can  consent  to  repub- 
lish Mi.il  will!  talk  as  that  thirteen  years 
aft'-r  lie  tiist  wr<)te  it 

'111.'  h.fore-hrcakfastgrumhlinjjof  a  han- 
l_nv  (ly-jM|iiii-  over  any  domestic  infelicity 

ay.  a  <nioky  chimney  —  at  once  becomes 

I  la  -i    i!  fioijucnce  hy  the  side  of  this  ex- 
Iii  'it  i.  ai  ot  1. ad  temper.   There  are,  of  co^rd© 
j.;<ii\  of  foo!>  in  the  world,  and   ^^"lo  u,,|i\-       coum 
hrr  has  not  -eiiMbly  diminisb«^d  in   t^ftij^at      ^^* 


thirteen  years ;  bat  is  that  the  way  the  wise 
man  speaks  of  them  ?  M.  Zola  is  right  in 
disliking  bad  writers,  creators,  or  critics, 
but  why  foam  at  the  mouth  in  this  way  ? 
That  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such  exag- 
geration, who  sees  everything  so  distorted, 
should  set  up  for  a  realist  is«  certainly  sur- 
prisiug. 

M.  Kdmond  de  Goncourt's  Les  Fr^res 
Zemganno  ^  is  a  book  thtat  deserves  discus- 
sion when  one  is  talking  about  Zola.  M. 
de  Goncourt  has  got  himself  talked  about 
as  a  writer  of  what  are  called  realistic  nov- 
els, and  in  his  preface  he  gives  expression 
to  some  of  his  opinions  concerning  them. 
The  gist  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  this  :  that 
this  sort  of  literature  will  not  be  really  suc- 
cessful until  writers  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  educated  and  reiinetl  world  as  they 
now  do  to  what  is  repulsive.  "  Kealism," 
he  says,  "  to  employ  a  stupid  word,  has  not 
for  its  sole  mission  the  description  of  what  is 
low,  revolting,  and  unsavory ;  it  came  into 
the  world  to  define  in  artistic  writing  what 
is  lofty,  attractive,  agreeable,  ami  to  rep- 
resent more  or  less  distinctly  rehned  beings 
and  costly  things.  But  this  it  has  to  do  by 
means  of  persistent,  rigorous,  unconven- 
tional work,  such  as  of  late  years  has  been 
given  to  ugly  things." 

He  then  apologizes  for  not  following  the 
better  path,  and  explains  that  the  depraved 
people  are  more  easily  put  on  |)aper  than 
are  the  complicated  representations  of  Pa- 
risian civilization.  Moreover,  the  furniture 
of  the  vicious  pauper  ciin  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
while  much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  study- 
ing richly  furnished  parlors.  This  is  not 
all  the  truth.  It  may  be  ea-ier  to  describe 
a  workman's  lodging  in  such  a  w  ay  as  shall 
satisfy  one  who  lives  in  a  parlor  than  it  is 
to  give  the  same  reader  a  similar  account 
of  the  spleudor  he  is  accustomed  to ;  for  in 
one  case  inexactness  would  pass  unnoticed, 
and  this  it  could  not  do  in  the  other.  Per- 
hajMJ  a  Parisian  onvrier  would  lind,  even  in 
M.  Zola's  work,  flaw**  that  no  other  critic 
would  ever  detect.  Yet  no  one  can  fail  to 
notice  that  M.  de  Goncourt,  by  this  defec- 
tion, gives  up  a  good  part  of  the  point  at 
issue  l»etweeu  M.  Zola  and  tho>e  he  bates. 
Where  would  bt;  the  charm  in  Zola's  writ- 
iug  if  he  were  to  let  alone  what  M.  de  Gon- 
court calls  ce  qni  pue  f  To  the  great  nov- 
elist of  the  empire  this  would  seem  like 
sh'Ameful  Philistinism.    Yet  hincc  there  are 
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